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was  taken. 
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Question. 

Pago. 

Eighth  Day  . , 

13th  March,  1913 

Mr.  Alfred  Pureer 

, 

Late  Chief  Inspector,  Board 
of  National  Education  in 
Ireland. 

3714-4265 

1 

Ninth  Day  ; . 

14th  March,  1913 

Do. 

do.  f 

4260-4722 

21 

Tenth  Day  . . 

let  April,  1913  . . 

Mi.  Edmond  Downing  . . 

do. 

4723-5272 

39 

Eleventh  Day 

2nd  April,  1913  . . 

Do, 

do. 

5273-5521 

08 

Twelfth  Day 
Do. 

3rd  Ain-a,  1913  . . 
do. 

'•‘The  Ven.  Lewis  Pooler, 
D.D. 

♦The  Very  Rev.  Charles 
Grierson,  B.D. 

Archdeacon  of  Down 
Dean  of  Belfast 

5622-5860.  . 
5861-5985 

- 68 
7ft 

Do. 

do. 

•The  Rev.  S.  M,  Benson, 
M.A. 

Chancellor  of  Connor 

5986-6187 

82 

Thirteenth 

Day. 

4th  April,  1913  . . 

•The  Rev.  Maurice  H.  P. 
Collie. 

Vicar  of  Antrim 

6188-6410 

88 

Do. 

do. 

•The  Rev.  Alfred  8.  Wood- 
ward, M.A. 

Rector  of  St.  Mark’s,  Bally- 
siilan,  Belfast. 

6411-6526 

93 

Eoui'teenth  Day 

16th  April,  1913  . . 

Mr,  J.  J.  Hynes,  M.A.  , . . , 

Late  Chief  Inspector,  Board 
of  National  Education  in 
Ireland. 

6627-7203 

99 

Fifteenth  Day 

17th  April,  1913  . . 

tThe  Rev.  J.  Bingham, 
M.A.,  D.D.  ' 

Minister  of  Diindonald,  and 
Convener  of  the  Committee 
on  Elemcntai'y  Education 
of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

7204-7478 

122 

Do.  .. 

do. 

fThe  Rev.  D,  Cummins, 
M.A. 

Minister  of  Glenwherry,  co. 
Antrim. 

7479-7662 

133 

Sixteenth  Day 

18th  April,  1913  .. 

The  Rev.  D.  MacLaughlin; 
B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Minister  of  Dmmminis,  co. 
Armagh. 

7703-7938 

140 

Do.  .. 

do. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Gill  . . 

Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and 

Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland. 

7939-8030 

144 

Do.  .. 

do. 

Mr.  Francis  Miller 

Principal  of  Tobermorc 
National  School,  00.  Derry. 

8031-8319 

149 

Seventeenth 

Day 

29th  AprU,  1913  . . 

JThe  Rev.  G.  Mahaffy,  M.A. 

Canon  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  and 
Member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 

8320-8669 

156 

in  O'  *»“  Down,  and 

Ire  1.?.?’'''"“'“''“  °*  0”  Bbmentaiy  Eduoalion  oj  the  Oeneiwl  A»enibly  of  the  Pto.bjterim  Chutoh  in 
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on  winch  Eviduiice 

Name. 

Designation.  | 

Question. 

Paf'Cj 

fiOth  Aia-il,  1913  . . 

The  Rev.  J.  Oourtonay 

Commissioner  of  National 

8070-9262 

170 

Day 

Clarke,  D.D. 

Education,  LolaniL 

1st  May,  1013 

Mr.  Philip  Ward 

Oouiuiissioner  of  National 

9263-9822 

180 

Day 

Education,  Ireland. 

'I’wt^ut.ic'tli  Day 

20th  May,  11)13  ' .. 

.Mr.  E,  C.  Eorth,  A.R.C.Sc.I. 

Pvineijjal  of  Municipal 

Teomiical  Instituto,  and 

9823-10101 

210 

Director  of  Toohnical 
Instimction,  Belfast. 

2lst  May.  1913  .. 

IThe  Rev.  J.  W.  Tristram, 

Canon  of  St.  Patrick’s  Catho- 

10102-10408 

227 

Day 

D.D. 

di-al,  and  Inspector  of 
Schools  of  tiie  Church  of 

Ireland  (Diocese  of 

Dublin),  and  for  the  Boaixl 
of  Bi'asmus  Smith. 

Twenty-second 

Day 

22nd  May,  1913  .. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Dale 

H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of 
Elementary  Schools,  Board 

10409-1089 

240 

of  Education,  England. 

IVonty-tljird 

Day. 

23rd  May,  1913  .. 

ilr.  P.  E.  Lemass,  I.S.O., 
L.R.O.S.I. 

Secretary,  Board  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland. 

10892-1119 

259 

Twenty-fourth 

Day. 

28th  May,  1913  .. 

Mr.  W.  J.  M.  Starkie,  M A., 
Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Resident  Comjnissioner  of 
National  Education  in 
Ireland. 

11200-1160 

280 

Twenty. ftfth 
Day. 

2'.)tli  May,  Uil3  . . 

do. 

do. 

11509-11808 

305 

Twenty -sixth 

30th  May,  1913  . . 

do. 

do. 

U809-1223S 

329 

Jtn.y. 

Twontv -seventh 

17th  June,  1913  . . 

do. 

do, 

12230-1258S 

361 

Day. 

'Twunty -eighth 

18th  June,  1913  .. 

do. 

do. 

12586-12991 

370 

Day. 

Twenty -ninth 

19th  June,  1913  .. 

do. 

Jo. 

12992-13612 

390 

Day. 

Thirtieth  Day 

20tb  June,  1913  . . 

do. 

do. 

13513-13916 

409 

Thirty-first 

24th  June,  1913  . . 

Mr.  David  Priazoll 

Accountant  to  the  Board  of 

13916-14131 

427 

Day. 

Ireland. 

Do. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Hobson,  Pre- 

Rector  of  Portadpwn 

14132-14326 

438 

center. 

Thirty -second 
Day. 

25th  June,  1913  . . 

Mr  P.  E.  Lemass,  I.S.O., 
L.R.C.S.I. 

Secretary,  Board  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland. 

14327-14623 

447 

tRepreaentativo  of  tlie  Board  of  Education  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
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TICB-EEGAI  COIMITTEE  OP  INQTIIET  INTO  PKIMAET  EDUCATION 
IIRELAND),  1913. 

MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE. 

EIGHTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  MARCH  13th,  1913. 

At  23,  K-ildare-street. 

Pjcse’  UEL  Dill,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  ll.d.  (Chairman) ; The  Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d., 

of  Boss ; Sir  Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coeeey  ; Mr.  Henbage 
D.  .u  Iarrison  ; Mj\  Jeremiah  Henly  ; Mr.  Walter  McMurrodgh  Kavanagh.  d.l.  ; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Secrdary. 


Mr.  Altbed  Pdeser  examined. 


3714.  The  OnAiUMAN. — With  regai-d  to  your  stand- 
ing and  eerviciJ  under  the  National  Board,  Mr.  Purser, 
you  were  district  inspector  from  the  year  1871,  were 
you  not? — Yob. 

3715.  And  you  wore  appointed  bead  inspector  in 
1891?— Yes. 

3716.  And  chief  of  inspection  in  1808?— Yes. 

3717.  And  when  was  the  title  of  chief  of  inspection 
changed  to  chief  inspector? — 1900. 

8718.  Aud  then  you  became  chief  inspector? — Yes. 

3719.  Were  the  chiefs  of  inspection  abolished  as 
separate  officers,  or  was  it  merely  a change  of  name? — 
No,  the  duties  were  changed. 

3720.  It  follows  from  that  that  you  have  beef  ' . - 
three  systems? — Yes,  a short  time  under  the  „ 
that  preceded  the  results  system. 

3721.  And  you  have  full  experience  as  to  the  result  ^ 
system? — ^Yes. 

3722.  Now,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  your  prec.  you 
say  that  in  1871,  before  payment  on  individual  p'AcSes 
was  introduced,  the  staff  consisted  of  six  head  inspec- 
tors and  sixty  district  inspectors?— Yes. 

3723.  But  you  do  not  mention  the  chiefs  of  inspec- 
tion there? — No,  because  they  were  not  considered  as 
inspectors  at  all.  They  were  regarded  as  office  people. 
I may  mention  that  the  title  of  chief  of  inspection  is 
short  for  Chief  of  the  Inspection  and  Statistical 
Department. 

3724.  Now  each  of  these  60  district  inspectors  was 
located  by  himself  in  a definite  district.  The  head 
inspectors  had  no  districts  in  those  days?— No,  they 
exercised  supervision  at  that  time  over  ten  districts 
each. 

3725.  For  inspection  purposes  there  were  various 
forms  of  report  in  those  days?— The  primary  report 
was  mainly  concerned  with  the  buildings.  It  entered 
into  minute  detail  about  everything  in  the  school  and 
promises. 

8726.  That  inspection  was  not  held  every  year?— 
No,  only  every  four  or  five  years,  I think.  Of  course, 
as  I was  inspector  only  one  year  before  the  system  was 
abolished,  I had  very  few  occasions  for  using  it. 

3727.  That  inspection  for  buildings  and  equipment 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned  under  the  results 
system  ? — Yes. 

3728.  It  did  not  follow  that  no  attention  was  paid 
by  any  inspector  afterwards  to  the  state  of  the  build- 
ings and  equipment  in  his  report?— Oh,  no;  there  wore 
several  paragraphs  referring  to  it. 

3729.  Was  as  much  attention  paid  to  the  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  so  on,  under  this  former  scheme 

* Vide  Appendix  XII. 


of  inspection,  or  anything  like  it,  as  there  is  now? — 

I think  there  was  just  as  much  attention  paid  to  it, 
but  it  bad  nob  the  same  effect  perhaps  on  the  teacher's 
income. 

3730.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  secondary  report, 
notice  of  the  visit  had  to  be  given  to  the  teacher? — 

3781.  The  visit  was  supposed  to  be  held  during  the 
months  of  best  attendance,  and  the  inspector  had  to 
examine  every  pupil  he  found.  Now  how  did  he_  get 
over  the  schools  if  the  inspection  was  carried  on  in  a 
limited  portion  of  the  year? — He  was  able  to  get  over 
all  the  schools  in  one-third  of  the  year. 

■’39  W’as  he?— Yes. 

Examining  eveiy  pupil? — Examining  every 
' examination  was  not  as  minute  as  under 
t • • ,lsr  system.  We  did  not  put  down  that  Patrick 

Si  passed  in  grammar  and  geography,  and_  all 

tha..  but  we  noted  the  number  that  passed  in  reading, 
in  wi-'*''  and  in  arithmetic,  end  so  on. 

3734.  Had  you  the  pass  marks,  of  tha  pupil?— No, 
we  merely  noted  that  be  was  qualified. 

3785.  fhe  seeondai'y  report  (No.  2)  was  one  of  in- 
spection  rather  than  of  examination.  What  did  that 
inspection  include? — Well,  one  spent  some  time  eeeing 
the  teacher  doing  a little  work,  and  interjected  a 
question  now  and  then.  One  did  not  examine  them 
minutely,  and  one  took  no  notes  as  to  the  number 
who  were  able  to  do  one  thing  or  anotiier.  A few 
questions  were  asked  on,  say,  the  second  class  pro- 
gramme to  see  that  the  pupils  were  going  on  with  the 
work. 

3736.  One  important  part  of  it  consisted  m hearing 
the  teacher  give  lessons  himself? — Oh,  yes. 

3737.  And  watching  bis  method? — ^Watching  his 
method. 

3738.  And  the  manner  of  the  boys  in  answering?— 
Yes. 

3739.  I pass  over  No.  4,  the  incidental  report;  I 
need  not  trouble  about  that?— No,  it  is  the  some  as  at 
present. 

3740.  Now  we  go  to  the  results  system.  Emdly  give 
a rapid  sketch  of  what  you  have  mentioned  in  your 
pr6cis? — When  the  examinations  for  results  scheme 
were  introduced  in  1872  it  w'as  deemed  unnecessary— 
indeed,  it  became  impossible  after  the  first  year — to 
continue  this  minute  system  of  inspection.  The 
results  report  was  made  essential,  the  exammations 
being  spread  over  the  entire  year.  In  addition,  the 
inspector  had  to  visit  each  school  twdee  without  notice, 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  to  hold  a secondary  in- 
spection. With  the  large  increase  of  schods  and  chil- 
dren, especially  in  the  higher  classes,  it  was  found 
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latk  March,  1913.] 


Me.  AtPRED  Purser,  examined. 


impossible  to  fulfil  tliese  tequireineots  completely,  but 
most  iuspectors  held  many  secondary  inspections;  1 
think  my  proportion  was  seldom  below  three-fourtfis 


8757.  That  is  very  much  what  you  have  described 
3758.  And  then  I think  the  probation  goes  on  for  a 


of  my  schools,  and  often  reached  nine-tenths.  TWs  ygjjrO_oh,  fully,  as  a rule. 

form  of  report  was  abolished  about  1888,  the  ess^bial  ygargy—it  may  bo  two  years. 

points  being  incorporated  into  the  ‘ meidental  form.  ■ v ^ ..  . u t.  .!*!. 

I have  a paper  that  shows  the  number  of  those  visits  376O.  And  is  all  the  time  spent  going  about  with  the 
that  were  made  in  one  year  by  the  different  inspectors.  senior?-Not  all.  At  the  f ^ 

3741-2.  Is  it  tabulated?— It  is  tabulated.  I may  even  during  the  first  six  months,  he  wiU  not  necca- 
just  mention  that  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  ' sarily  be  with  the  senior  every  day. 
results  period,  and,  of  course,  the  work  had  got  very  perfect  right  to  pass  him  over  to  one  of  his  juniors, 

much  heavier  as  the  children  got  up  into  higher  ijut  he  must  be  employed  in  that  circuit, 

classes,  and  as  extras  began  to  be  a.  anv  rate,  be  will  be  with  some  experienced 

the  number  of  results  examinations  in  this  year,  1888,  -In Ves  and  after  the  first  few  months  he  will 

were  120  for  each  inspector;  secondary  mspectious.  34;  months,  when 


3761.  At  any-  rate,  be  will  be  with  some  experienced 
inspector?— Yes,  and  after  the  first  few  months  he  will 
be  sent  to  give  a little  help,  and  after  six  months,  when 
he  has  passed  the  probationary  period,  and  has  been 


No,  it  was  raised  early  in  the  results  period.  It  was  critical  case. 

fouud  that  some  of  the  districts  had  got  too  heavy  3762.  And  he  won’t  be  allowed  to  assign  a merit 

(Belfast  district  was  one),  so  there  were  two  n6w  mark  without  complete  control  of  some  other  inspector/ 
districts.  That  was  early  in  the  results  period.  — Well,  be  should  uob  be,  bub  I do  not  know  -what  has 

3744.5'.  Now  will  you  explain  how  the  head  inspector  j,een  done  since  I went  out,  for  I am  out  now  a 

tried  to  maintain  uniformity  of  standard.  This  paper  and  g half  practically. 

says  that  the  bead  iuspectoj:  mrintains,  ^ as  3733.  Then  the  whole  present  system  of  training 


practicable,  a uniform  standard  of  marking  the  answ-er-  resembles  the  system  under  the  results  examina- 

ing  of  pupils,  and  so  on,_and  _I  see  you  say  that  the  I think  it  is  very  much  alike.  There  is  a 

way  taken  to  secure  uniformity  of  results  examma-  difference  in  some  respect,  of  course,  about  the 

tions  was  that  they  hold  confereimes  under  the  chiefs  examinations  that  they  have  to  undergo,  and  such 
of  inspection  in  the  Education  Office?— Yes.  thines 

8746  And  these  head  inspectors  were  summoned  to  ® , ..  i ii.  j-. 

a conference  in  Dublin?— Yes,  they  were  generally  in  3764.  Was  that  system  of  depuring  one 

Dublin  for  other  purposes  as  well  as  that,  and  then  trict  inspectore  to  examine  a school  m the  pesence  of 

SeSn  waf^akeS  o?  their  being  in  Dublin  to  have  ten  or 

conferences  with  the  chiefs  of  inspection.  very  good  results?— I do  not  think  it  was  of  very  much 

3747.  That  is,  they  did  not  meet  at  regular  inter-  use. 
vals?— Oh,  yes,  they  did.  They  met  once  a year.  3735.  How  would  the  children  acquit  themselves  in 
They  really  met  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  tjjg  presence  of  ten  or  twelve  inspectors  watching  them? 

papers  for  the  teachers'  examinations.  — The  children  never  minded  these  things.  That  was 

8748  Then  I see  a very  efieebive  measure  taken  to  my  experience.  The  children  looked  upon  it  as  rather 

secure  uniformity  was,  that  at  one  of  these  annual  eon-  an  amusing  day.  The  examination  was  not  very  strict 

ferenees  one  district  inspector  was  called  on  to  examine  on  a day  of  that  sort. 

a school  in  the  presence  of  the  others? — Yes.  8766.  May  I call  your  attention  to  a line  or  two  at 

3749.  How  many  would  there  be?— He  would  have  the  end  of  page  3 of  yourprdcis.  in  which  you  say  the 
ten  or  eleven  inspectors  at  least,  aud  possibly  one  or  head  inspector  also  held  check  examinations  in  every 

two  vouuK  inspectors  who  had  just  been  appointed.  district  each  year  if  possible,  and  in  case  of  a teacher _s 

m tee  dajs  fcr  then  w<»k  when  you  Srel  eteedt-  j ^ „ere  shown.  Now  will 

Wol  . when  I entered  flret,  which  wee  h'tee  the  happened  it  the  head 

reanlta  system,  ot  course,  I was  te  Lspselot  re-eaamined' a school  in  the  case  ot  an 

the  dialriet  inepcctors  here  in  town.  He  toot  mo  in  axaetlv  the  same  form  of 


the  dialriet  inepcctors  hste  in  town  Me  toot  mo  in  ' „p  eiaotly  the  same  form  of 

charge  lor  a week  or  a forlniglit,  anil  I „ ,1,5  teriet  mspeotor  hod  sent  up,  with  full 


sent  down  to  Newry,  and  the  inspector  there  was  nob 
very  well,  and  I was  called  upon  to  give  him  some  help 
at  the  model  school  examinations;  aud  the  head  inspec- 
tor came  there  and  took  me  about.  Then  I was  sent  -to 
Mullingar,  and  I was  taken  about  by  another  head  in- 


if  there  was  a serious  discrepancy,  blame  would  prob- 
ably fail  on  the  district  inspector. 

3767.  Who  was  then  charged  with  comparing  the 
head  inspector's  report  and  the  district  inspector’s  re- 


speetor,  and  the  training  I got  amounted  to  perhaps  port? — The  chief  of  inspection. 


about  four  or  five  weeks  outdoor  work,  with  about  a 


i.  Would  it  go  any  further? — Oh,  yes,  he  would 


fortnight  in  the  office  going  over  forms  and  looking  at  probably  take  it  to  the  Resident  (commissioner, 
reports,  and  such  things,  before  I went  out  as  a district  , ^ av.io  aiic.  „„  .,-,5.:.*  . 


reports,  and  such  things,  before  I went  out  as  a district 
inspector. 

3761.  That  was  before  the  results  system? — That  was 
before  the  results  system. 

8752.  Was  there  any  change  made  in  the  mode  of 
training  when  the  results  system  was  introduced? — Yes, 


8769.  And  after  that? — After  that  an  order  would  be 
issued  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 

8770.  It  did  not  go  before  the  Board  necessarily? — 
Kot  in  the  first  instance. 

3771.  You  say  various  modifications  were  made  from 


trainins  wnen  sue  resuas  sysiem  was  luvruaucuu/ — j.b»,  ..  r • -'ll  , i-  3-  ±i  i 

the  m.a  were  kept  much  lonfiet  on  probate,  and  thi,  ‘1>»  regulate  regarding  tlm  pass  mark, 

preliminary  sort  of  aervlee.  In  fact  they  ae.ldom  got  “4  ‘l>»‘  ‘l>i>  Ssteal  efieel  was  to  mi,  the  eiamma- 
a district  till  they  wore  twelve  months  or  even  two  tes  rather  meohanicd  and  to  open  the  door  to  orani? 


years  going  about  with  other  inspectors. 

8753.  And  watching  their  methods? — Yes. 


— It  was  laid  down  distinctly  what  we  might  ask,  and 
what  we  might  not  ask,  and  how  many  questions  were 
to  be  asked.  The  teachers,  of  course,  knew  this,  and 


8754.  And  were  they  allowed  to  inspect  under  the  eye  if  there  was  an  inspector  whose  style  they  did  not 
of  the  other  inspector? — Yes,  they  had  to  do  it.  like  they  would  sometimes  stand  near  him  with  that 

3756.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  present  P“P8'  »?“•.  =«•  *•'»*  ^ tranegreaa  tee 

system  of  training  inspeetore?-Well  1 think  the  two  regulates  m any  oiie  point,  and,  of  eourso,  ho  should 
are  very  much  alike.  complaints  were  sometimes  mode. 

3756.  We  had  it  in  evidence  that  for  six  months  3772.  And  did  the  teacher  often  appeal  to  the  office 
the  junior  inspector  is  pub  under  the  charge  of  a it  the  inspector  went  beyond  the  regulations? — No, 
senior? — Yes.  unless  it  was  a very  serious  case. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Pdrseb,  examined. 


[Continued. 


8773.  Appeals  were  very  rare  under  the  circum- 
stances,  but  the  right  of  appeal  was  always  there. 
Now  we  go  on  to  a very  important  paragraph.  The 
district  system  was  abolished,  and  22  circuits  contain- 
ing  about  400  schools  were  established,  each  in  charge 
of  one  senior  and  two  sub  or  district  inspectors.  You 
allege,  as  a great  objection  to  that  system,  that  it  is 
diffioidt  or  almost  impossible  to  get  22  men  of  suffi- 
cient experience  to  fill  that  position  of  senior  inspector? 
—Yes,  if  they  are  to  be  given  any  real  supervising 
powers  of  control. 

3774.  I think  you  say  the  senior  inspector  has  no 
authority? — He  has  very  little  authority. 

3775.  I am  asking  for  information  because  t under- 
stood from  various  sources  that  he  has  a certain 
amount  of  authority  over  the  junior  inspectors,  a 
directive  power? — Oh,  he  has  some  authority,  certainly. 

3776.  You  put  it  very  broadly.  You  say  the  senior 
inspector  has  no  auflioritj,  and  the  sub-inspectors 
have  no  responsibOity.  You  say  that  “ this  baa  proved 
a more  workable  scheme,  but  it  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  given  above”?— What  I really  meant  by  that 
was  that  be  had  no  power  to  order  his  district  inspectors 
to  give  certain  marks  or  to  adopt  a certain  ooumc. 

3777.  But  the  junior,  I understand,  according  to 

some  recent  order,  cannot  alter  the  merit  mark  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senior? — Yes,  hut  remember  that  I 
was  referring  to  a time  before  that.  I was  referring  to 
the  time  when  I was  chief  inspector  myself.  What 

has  been  done  since  I only  know  by  hearsay.  That 

change,  I think,  was  only  made  within  the  last  year 
or  80. 

3778.  But,  as  a matter  of  strict  accuracy,  would  you 
adhere  to  that  expression  that  the  senior  has  no  autoo- 
rity  and  the  sub-inspectors  no  responsibility? — 

I am  referring  there  to  the  power  to  order  a sub- 
inspector to  do  certain  things,  to  adopt  his  standard. 
That  is  what  I had  in  my  mind  when  I was  writing 
that,  and  I do  not  think,  he  has  authority  to  order  a 
Biib-inspector  to  adopt  his  standard. 

3779.  But  surely  a senior  man  from  the  very  fact  of 
his  being  a senior,  and  holding  a higher  office,  might 
influence  the  younger  man  considerably? — ^Yes,  he 
might  influence  him  by  quiet  conference.  In  that 
way  he  has  influence,  but  I do  not  think  he  has  autho- 
rity, that  is,  power  to  order  the  man  to  do  so-and-so. 

.3780.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — You  confine  the  word 
“ authority  ” simply  to  the  merit  mark? — No,  to  the 
standard.  . 

3781.  Mr.  Kettle. — Has  he  power  to  establish  a 
uniform  standard? — I don’t  think  he  lias  the  power  or 
authority  to  order  his  sub-inspector  to  adopt  his  own 
standard  of  marking. 

8782.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — Has  he  no  power  to 
say  to  one,  ” I regard  your  standard  as  too  high,”  and 
to  another,  “I  regard  your  standai'd  as  too  low,”  or 
that  ” You  are  too  strict  in  such-and-such  a direction,” 
or  ” too  lenient  in  other  directions  ”?—Yes. 

3783  And  can  he  say  to  him,  ” You  should  mend 
your  manners  in  this  matter  ”? — He  can  say  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  has  any  way  of  enforcing  it. 

The  Chairman. — 1 think  we  have  evidence  that  if 
the  senior  and  junior  disagree  about  the  meiit  mark,  it 
must  be  referred  to  the  office? 

Mr.  Henly. — That  shows  that  the  senior  has  not 
power  or  authority. 

3784.  The  Cbauiman. — Then  you  say  that  22  men  of 
Buffieieut  experience  and  judgment  are  not  likely  to  be 
found  among  a stafi  of  66,  if  their  position  is  to  be 
one  of  guiding  and  controlling  subordinate  officers, 
that  is,  if  they  are  to  possess  that  kind  of  authority 
that  you  desiderate,  is  not  that  what  you  mean? — 
Yes. 

3785.  That  power  of  command? — Yes. 

8786.  But,  of  course,  the  22  men,  although  accord- 
ing to  what  you  say  they  do  not  possess  that,  and 
although  they  may  not  be  all  first-rate  men,  are  still 
equal  to  their  present  duty? — I do  not  look  upon 
their  duties  as  anything  higher  than  what  the  district 
inspectors  had  before. 

3787.  It  is  a fact  that  their  duties  are  so  limited  as 
you  speak  of? — ^Their  range  of  duty  is  very  limited,  I 
toink. 


8788.  Their  position  is  nearly  one  of  being  eo-ordi- 
nate  with  the  other  two,  the  senior  is  almost  on  the 
same  level  with  the  other? — That  is  my  experience. 
In  the  way  of  authority  I think  it  is  so,  but,  of  course, 
be  has  difierent  duties. 

3789.  I want  you  to  explain  two  points.  You  say 

that  each  circuit  was  divided  into  three  equal  sec- 
tions, radiatang  out  from  the  common  centre  of  resi- 
dence, and  the  schools  of  each  of  these  sections  were 
in  charge  of  each  of  the  three  circuit  inspectors  in 
rotation,  so  that  if  one  inspector  were  not  quite  reason- 
able the  other  two  might  correct  the  balance;  but 
that  the  effect  was  really  the  opposite,  the  one  unrea- 
sonable man's  award  militated  against  the  just  treat- 
ment of  all  the  schools? — Yes.  The  circuits  were 

divided  into  three  sections.  The  inspector  taking 
Section  A the  first  year,  would  take  Section  B next 
year,  and  then  Section  C,  and  if  he  was  a hard  man  all 
the  Bchoola  would  suffer  within  the  three  years,  even  if 
the  other  two  men  were  not  only  reasonable,  but 
actually  lenient.  His  one  mark  would  be  sufficient  to 
interfere  with  the  increments  of  the  teachers. 

3790.  The  one  mark  of  the  unreasonable  man  would 
militate  against  the  teacher’s  promotion  and  incre- 
ment?— Yes. 

8791.  According  to  the  triennial  system.  You  say 
this  aiTangement  which  had  many  other  faults  was 
introduced  without  any  reference  to  the  chiefs  of 
inspection.  '^ere  those  great  changes  introduced 
without  consultation? — Yes,  absolutely.  I might 
perhaps  mention  that  the  first  intimation  we  chiefs  got 
of  it  was  when  a clerk  coming  into  the  office  said,  ” Is 
it  true  that  you  ate  to  be  turned  out  of  the  office?” 
3792.  Mr.  Harrison. — In  what  year  was  that? — That 
was  in  the  year  1900. 

3798.  The  Chairman. — Now  you  say,  ” With  six  head 
inspectors  conferring  together  a fait  equality  of  stan- 
dard of  examination  might  be  reached,  but  even  with 
them  the  attainment  of  a uniform  standard  of  inspec- 
tion would  probably  be  hopeless.  Bnifcttmity  of  either 
standard  is  not  to  be  expected  with  22  senior  men 
who  do  not  even  meet  eae&  other  in  conference.”  Is 
it  the  case  that  the  22  senior  inspectors  never  held  a 
conference  with  regard  to  uniformity? — Never,  so  far 
as  I know.  They  held  a conference  in  1903. 

8794.  I think  that  is  the  only  one? — I think  that 
was  the  only  one  that  could  be  called  a conference. 
They  were  all  summoned  before  the  Board  a couple  of 
years  ago,  but  that  was  not  a conference. 

3795.  That  conference  was  called  in  1903  to  secure 
greater  uniformity.  That  was  one  of  the  objects? — 
That  was  one  of  the  objects,  I think.  I can  give  you 
a copy  of  the  report  of  the  conference.  I will  bring 
you  another  copy,  because  tiiis  one  that  I have  here 
has  notings  of  my  own. 

3796.  We  have  asked  for  that.  Then  your  proposal 
under  this  head  is  the  restoration  of  the  old  district 
system  with  the  supervision  of  six  or  eight  head  inspec- 
tors?— Yes,  I think  that  would  be  more  desirable  toan 
the  present  system. 

8797.  Now  you  say  a uniform  standaid  becomes 
quite  impossible  with  the  sub-division  of  the  merit 
mark  into  ‘‘  good  ” and  ‘‘  fair,”  and  so  on.  We  have 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  on  that,  and  w«  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion,  as  you  have  seen  three  dif- 
ferent systems.  Would  you  kindly  explain  how  it  is 
that  the  merit  marks  cannot  be  assigned  with  perfect 
uniformity? — ^Well,  the  difference  between  " excel- 
lent ” and  ” very  good  ” is  merely  a matter  of  opinion. 
One  man  would  lean  a little  more  one  way,  and 
another  man  another  way,  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
know  where  to  draw  the  line  in  each  gradation  from 
” very  good  ” to  ” good,”  and  from  “ good,”  to  "fair,” 
and  from  ” fair  ” to  ” middling.” 

3798.  Would  it  mean  one  thing  to  an  Inspector  in 
Cork  and  another  to  an  inspector  in  Portrush? — It 
might,  indeed. 

8799.  Mr.  CoFFEV. — Would  you  not  go  further  and 
say  that  it  might  mean  different  things  even  to  the 
same  inspector? — Undoubtedly,  it  might  mean  a dif- 
ferent thing  to  the  inspector  one  day  from  what  it 
might  mean  on  another  day. 

A 2 
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Mr.  AiFiiED  PcESER,  examined. 


[Confmued. 


S8O0.  The  CnAiEMiN. — Did  you  ever  know  of  any 
attempt  seriously  made  to  analyse  or  define  the  meaning 
of  “ excellent,”  ” very  good,”  “ good,”  " fair,”  and 

middling,”  as  applied  to  schools  and  teachers?— -Oh, 
yes;  it  is  in  this  report. 

8801.  What  did  you  think  of  the  attempt? — Well,  it 
was  made  by  the  senior  inspectors. 

3802.  Mr.  Haueison. — To  what  are  you  referring? — 
The  report  of  the  conference  of  the  senior  inspectors. 

3803.  The  Chairman'. — Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson  requests 
that  you  would  give  as  a specimen  of  that,  the  attempt 
to  define  “ excellent  ” in  that  report? — This  is  the 
*report  of  the  conference  of  1903 : — ” With  a view  to 
secure  uniformity  of  inspection  an  s^reemeut  should 
be  arrived  at  as  to  the  meaning  of  ‘excellent,’  ‘very 
good,’  ‘good,’  ‘fair,’  ‘middling,’  ‘bad,’  in  reporting 
on  the  geuer^  character  of  a school;  also  as  to  ' highly 
efficient ' and  ‘ efficient  ' in  describing  the  character 
of  a teacher.”  Now  the  anaw'cr  the  inspectors  gave 
was  this — ‘‘  (1)  An  excellent  school  is  one  in  which  the 
whole  programme  is  taught  in  a highly  creditable 
manuer;  (2)  in  which  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
are  in  use;  (8)  the  educational  equipment  ample;  (4) 
the  tone  and  discipline  of  a high  order;  (6)  order  and 
tidiness  exemplary;  (6)  ths  school  records  neat,  correct, 
and  complete;  (7)  house  and  premises  of  a good  class 
and  in  good  order.” 

3804.  That  is  the  whole? — That  is  the  whole. 

3804a.  Taking  that  analysis  of  the  idea  of  ” excel- 
lent,” will  it  help  the  inspectors  to  acquire  absolute 
uniformity  under  these  heads — on  every  one  of  these 
heads  might  the  inspectors  not  differ  in  opinion? — They 
might. 

8805.  Mr.  Henlx. — Perhaps  Mr.  Purser  would  give 
us  the  notes  the  inspectors  have  written  on  ” good  ” 
and  ■'  very  good,”  and  the  way  they  try  to  define 
them? — It  is  in  the  same  thing.  There  is  a note  here 
that  I think  is  somewhat  important  under  that  answer 
of  the  senior  inspectors.  The  note  is — ” It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  formulate  precise  definitions  of  ‘ very 
go^,’  ' good,’  ‘fait,’  etc.,  schools  owing  to  the  varia- 
tions possible  imder  the  seven  heads  enumerated  in  the 
description  of  the  ‘ excellent  ’ school.  The  following 
table  is  drawn  up  to  indicate  approximately  tlia  value 
attached  to  ‘ excellent,’  ‘ very  good,’  ‘ good,’  ‘ fair,’ 
etc.,  first,  by  means  of  a numerical  standard,  and 
secondly  by  descriptive  epithets  or  phrases.”  The 
answer  of  the  senior  inspectors  also  defines  the  mPHTitee 
of  the  otlier  marks;  I have  already  read  you  out  the 
definition  of  ‘‘  excellent;”  I group  together  these  four 
points — programme,  methods,  tone  and  discipline,  order 
and  tidiness.  For  ” excellent  ” these  must  be  “ highly 
creditable.”  For  ‘‘very  good”  they  must  bo  “cre- 
ditable.” For  “ good  " they  must  b'e  satisfactory.” 
For  ” fair  ” they  must  be  *‘  neither  praiseworthy  nor 
blameworthy.”  For  “middling”  they  must  be  “un- 
satisfactory under  two  of  these  heads,”  and  for  *‘  bad  ” 
" unsatisfactory  all  round.”  Then  as  to  the  buildings, 
the  house  and  premises,  under  this  standard  of  1903  for 
‘‘excellent,”  “very  good,”  and  “good,”  these  must 
be  “of  good  class  and  in  good  repair,”  then  for  the 
other  three  they  must  be  in  “Jair  repair,”  and  for 
■'  bad”  there  is  nothing  at  all. 

8800.  The  Chairman.— Is  that  analysis  of  these 
various  descriptions  of  schools  and  teachers  likely  to 
help  an  inspector? — Not  unless  he  was  present  at  the 
conference.  I think  it  might  possibly  be  of  help  to 
him  then,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  other  wav, 

3807.  You  do  not  know  that  any  inspector  would  be 
helped? — I think  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
helped  the  other  way,  that  it  would  be  rather  a disad- 
vantage to  them. 

8808.  Mr.  Kettle.— I think  we  might  have  the  defi- 
nitions as  to  the  school  records? — For  “ excellent,” 
“very  good,”  and  “good”  they  should  be  “neat, 
correct,  and  complete;”  for  “fair”  or  “middling” 
“ correct  and  complete  ’'  (they  need  not  be  neat).  Do 
you  wish  to  know  about  the  highly  efficient  teacher? 

8809.  Yes? — There  are  two  descriptions  given  of  the 
higlily  efficient  teacher  and  the  efficient  teacher. 

Ihe  highly  efficient  teacher  should  show  special  apti- 
*Vido  Appendix  XI. 


tude  in  developing  the  intelligence  of  his  pupils  in  cul- 
tivating habits  of  order,  neatness,  attention  and  indus- 
try, and  in  maintaining  a firm  but  pleasant  discipline, 
and  his  preparation  for  work  should  be  thorough,  and 
his  pupils  should  attain  a highly  creditable  proficiency. 
If  the  above  be  modified  by  the  omission  of  the  under- 
ling words”  (that  is  the  word  “highly”  where  it 
occurs  in  two  places)  “ it  will  then  define  the  efficient 
teacher.” 

3810.  The  Chairman. — That  is  all  the  difference?— 
That  is  all  the  differonoe. 

3811.  Mr.  COEFEX. — ^By  whom  was  the  query  sub- 
mitted; was  it  submitted  by  the  chiefs  of  inspection?— 
No,  there  were  no  chiefs  of  inspection  at  that  time. 

3812.  Then  by  ihe  chief  inspectors?— Well,  the  chief 
inspectors  knew  a conference  was  going  to  be  held,  bub 
they  were  certainly  not  consulted  about  it. 

3813.  Was  it  the  Resident  Commissioner  who  sub- 
mitted that  query? — I could  not  tell;  it  was  submitted, 

I am  quite  sure,  by  the  secretaries. 

3814.  The  chief  inspectors  had  no  official  knowledge 
of  the  conferences,  nor  of  its  decision? — Not  at  the 
time,  but,  of  course,  they  were  submitted  to  ua 
later  on. 

3815.  Mr.  Henly. — You  were  not  present? — No,  I 
was  not  present. 

3816.  The  Chairman. — Now  may  I call  your  atten- 
tion to  your  statement  in  the  precis  about  the  way  in 
which  the  inspectors’  reports  were  dealt  with  under 
the  old  system.  You  say  they  were  dealt  with  by  the 
clerks  in  charge  of  the  several  districts? — Yes. 

8817.  Was  one  clerk  charged  with  certain  specified 
districts? — Oh,  yes.  I forget  how  many  dorks  were 

employed  in  what  was  called  the  long  room,  but  the 
districts  were  equally  divided  among  them. 

3618.  Were  those  clerks  merely  clerks,  or  had  they 
had  any  educational  experience? — Oh,  they  were  merely 
clerks.  A few  of  them  might  have  been  teachers  before 
they  became  clerks.  In  fact,  I know  some  of  them  that 

3819.  I just  wanted  you  to  bring  out  the  difierenco 
between  the  manner  of  dealing  with  these  reports  under 
the  old  system  and  under  the  new  system  of  examining. 
It  appears  to  me,  and  1 wish  you  would  explain  it, 
that  the  clerks  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection  in  those  days, 
being  mere  clerks,  had  a considerable  discretion  in  deal- 
ing with  the  reports? — The  clerks  had  exactly  the  same 
discretion  in  dealing  with  them  then  as  they  have 
DOW,  but  there  was  one  special  clerk  told  off  to  attend 
on  the  chiefs  of  inspection. 

8820.  But  still  there  were  certain  reports  that  were 
treated  as  merely  routine  by  the  clerks,  and  that  never 
passed  out  of  their  hands? — I think  not. 

3821.  You  say  the  clerk  “ looked  through  the  reports 
to  see  these  matters  had  been  attended  to,  and  in  ordi- 
nary routine  cases  he  drafted  orders  on  them  ”? — Yes, 
that  was  the  clerk  that  was  attending  on  the  chiefs  of 
inspection,  but  that  order  of  his  did  not  have  any  effect 
till  the  chief  of  inspection  put  his  initials  to  it. 

3822.  You  say  “ cases  requiring  special  consideration 
he  brought  to  the  chiefs  of  inspection  for  noting”?— 
Yes. 

8823.  That  was  a special  class  of  cases? — He  would 
bring  down  a bundle  of  reports,  as  to  some  of  which, 
of  course,  he  would  not  feel  sure  about  what  noting 
ought  to  go  on  them,  and  he  would  consult  the  chief  of 
inspection. 

_ 3824.  Did  not  that  leave,  after  all,  a certain  discre- 
tion to  the  clerk  in  dealing  with  the  report  as  to  the 
amount  of  direction  he  should  get  from  the  chief  of 
inspection? — Yes,  but  we  had  to  check  all  that  when 
it  came  down  to  us. 

8825._  The  Bishop  op  Ross.— And  the  cases  that  the 
derk  did  not  bring  before  you  for  your  special  con- 
sideration and  the  affixing  of  your  initials  in  some 
instances  would  be  mere  matters  of  routine? — Yes. 

3826.  So  that,  after  all,  the  discrimination  of  the  re- 
ports requiring  special  consideration  and  ordinary  re- 
ports  that  the  clerk  himself  might  note  upon  would 
FMlly  rest  with  the  clerk,  with  a check  on  the  part 
of  the  chief  inspector?— The  chief  inspector  went  over 
them  all  afterwards. 
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3827.  Every  one? — ^Every  one,  even  the  most  insigni- 
ficant report;  and  sometimes  when  the  clerk  thought 
that  no  noting  was  necessary  at  all,  that  it  was  merely 
0 trivial  case,  the  chief  of  inspection  would  put  his 
noting  on  it. 

3828.  The  CraiRman. — But  then  he  took  the  clerk’s 
word  for  the  fact  that  the  report  did  not  require  special 
attention,  for  you  say  “ cases  requiring  special  con- 
sideration he  brought  to  the  chiefs  of  inspection  for 
noting’’?— To  know  what  noting  was  to  be  put  ou 
them. 

8829.  The  point  then  is  this,  that  the  examiners,  as 
they  arc  now,  have  a far  larger  discretion  than  the 
clerks  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection— they  have  now  a 
larger  discretion  in  dealing  with  the  reports  than  the 
whole  staS  bad?~Yes,  a great  deal  more,  not  more, 
though,  I think  than  the  chiefs  of  inspection. 

3830.  We  have  it  from  Mr.  Purcell  thab_  the  ex- 
aminers now  exercise  a much  larger  discretion  with 
regard  to  these  questions  in  relation  to  their  superiors 
that  the  clerks  of  the  old  chief  of  inspection?— Oh, 
about  that,  I do  not  know  what  power  the  examiners 
have  in  comparison  with  the  clerks,  because  what  they 
do  as  examiners  never  came  before  us  as  chiefs. 

3831.  Mr.  Henlv. — The  point  Sir  Samuel  wants  to 
bring  out  is  this,  have  the  examiners  of  the  present  day, 
who  ore  mere  clerks,  more  power  under  the  present 
arrangement  than  the  clerks  had  when  there  were 
chiefs  of  inspection  there? 

The  CHAinMAX. — That  is  what  I want. 

Mr.  Heni,y.— That  is  wlicther  the  examiner  can  do 
now  what  no  clerk  could  have  done  at  the  time  when 
the.  chiefs  of  inspection  were  there? — Certainly,  the 
examiners,  as  I take  it,  are.  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, chiefs  of  inspection.  They  ore  the  chiefs  of  the 
inspection  depurtment. 

3832.  Mr.  Kettle. — understood  you  to  say  that 
tinder  the  old  system  the  chiefs  of  inspection  read  every 
report,  even  a routine  report? — I did  not  say  he  read 
every  report,  but  he  looked  through  every  report,  an 
incidental  report  might  merely  give  the  number  of  chil- 
dren present,  and  that  things  were  going  on  all  right, 
and  that  the  accounts  were  correctly  kept,  and  you 
would  see  that  at  a glance,  and  besides  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  when  he  first  received  thst  to  under- 
line any  irregularity  no  matter  how  trifling. 

3833.  But  the  chief  of  inspection  was,  under  that 
system  to  some  extent,  dependent  on  the  clerk? — Yes, 
tile  reports  had  to  be  looked  through  first  of  all  by  the 
clerks,  and  he  was  usually  dependent  on  the  clerks 
for  correct  noting  being  put  on  these  report  as  to  the 
previous  history  of  the  school,  or  the  previous  history 
of  the  teacher,  but  wo  certainly  read  through  all  the 
reports  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  I used  to  be 
kept  there  till  all  hours  in  the  evening. 

8834.  The  Chairman. — think  that  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  your  paper,  the  comparison  between 
those  clerks  of  that  day  and  the  examiners  of  the  pre- 
sent day? — There  is  one  paper*  I have — a paper  I drew 
up  at  the  time  the  chief  inspectors  were  appointed— 
and  I made  out  a list  of  our  duties  (the  duties  rather 
that  used  to  be  ours,  but  were  taken  from  us),  and  to 
whom  they  were  assigned. 

3835.  Taken  from  you  in  the  year  1900? — Yes,  and 
to  whom  they  were  assigned,  and  also  the  duties  given 
to  us,  and  who  previously  performed  those.  I have 
that.  I prepared  it  at  tiie  time  of  the  change,  because 
I need  scarcely  say  that  I objected  very  much  to  the 
change,  that  it  lowered  my  status  completely.  I hand 
that  in. 

3886.  It  is  understood  that  that  will  be  printed  9— 
Yes  (paper*  handed  in). 

3837.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinsok.- Now  the  paragraph 
numbers  in  this  paper  referred  to  the  numbers  in  the 
Icirciilar  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  chief  inspector, 
that  is  so  far  as  the  first  three  columns  are  concerned. 
The  paragraphs  in  the  fifth  column  refer  to  a similar 
document  referring  to  the  duties  of  examiners? — Yes. 

8888.  The  CnAinMAK.— In  your  paper  you  say  the. 
reports  then  returned  to  the  clerks  in  charge,  those 
* Vide  Appendix  XVII. 


which  required  the  Board’s  fiat  having  first  passed  the 
Board.  You  observe  these  words’? — I do  not  know 
what  you  want  to  know  about  it. 

3838a.  What  class  of  report  would  that  be? — For 
instance,  if  the  teacher  was  fined,  the  clerk  would  not 
note  that  in  his  district  book  until  the  order  fining 
him  had  passed  the  Board.  Then  the  returns  would 
go  back  to  the  clerk,  and  he  would  note  that  order  in 
the  book,  at  least  be  would  note  that  fine  against  the 
teacher. 

3889.  That  is  a class  of  cases  that  now  go  before  the 
Board.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  cases  of  fines 
always  go  before  the  Board? — But  there  would  be  other 
oases  too.  I only  mention  that  as  one  sort  of  ease. 

3840.  I do  not  know  whether  you  could  give  us  any 
idea  of  the  range  of  those  cases  in  the  old  times  that 
went  before  the  Board,  my  object  being  to  see  whether 
more  cases  went  before  the  Board  in  those  days  than 
go  now? — Do  you  mean  with  reference  to  teachers  or 
to  schools  as  well,  because  there  might  be  questions 
about  tlie  schoolhouse. 

8841.  I refer  only  to  the  case  of  teaol^ers? — I do 
not  know  whether  they  were  much  more . plentiful 
before  the  Boaid  in  old  days  than  they  are  now. 

8842.  We  had  it  in  evidence  from  the  examiner  yes- 
terday that  cases  of  reprimand  do  not  go  before  the 
Board,  but  all  cases  of  fine  and  dismissal  go  before 
the  Board? — Yes,  bub  that  was  certainly  so  in  the  old 
days  too. 

8843.  You  do  not  think  that  there  were  any  other 
cases  that  went  before  the  Board? — I think  not,  unless 
there  was  something  peculiar  in  the  case. 

8844.  Mr.  Coffey. — Of  course,  in  the  results  days 
there  wore  very  few  appeals? — ^Very  few,  and  the 
fiines  and  such  things  were  generally  very  clear  cases, 
either  that  the  accounts  were  wrong  or  that  there  was 
gross  neglect  of  some  sort. 

8845.  The  Chairman. — Now  you  say  under  the  new 
system  the  reports  are,  in  the  first  instance,  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner;  but  instead  of  coming  to  the 
chief,  they  go  to  the  higher  clerks  who  have  been 
appointed  examiners.  These,  you  say,  have  no  know- 
l^ge  of  school  matters,  and  are  not  in  a position  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  schools  from  the  report. 
Was  none  of  the  three  examiners  ever  in  charge  of  a 
school  or  inspector  of  a school? — No,  there  were  only 
two  in  my  own  time,  and  I am  only  referring  to  my 
own  time.  There  were  only  two  examiners  when  I 
was  in  the  office. 

8846.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  delays  that  are 
so  much  complained  of  in  the  case  of  adverse  reports 
are  due  to  the  examiners  not  being  more  numerous? — 
No,  I do  not  think  that  that  afieets  it  at  all. 

8847.  Then  you  say  that  as  the  examiners  were  not 
experts  the  decision  regarding  merit  marks  and 
diplomas  was  soon  handed  over,  first  to  Mr.  Strongs, 
and  afterwai'ds  to  Mr.  Wyse,  wiio  was  a junior  in- 
spector. Did  the  examiners  decide  at  first  with  regard 
to  merit  marks  and  diplomas? — 1 think  at  first  the 
merit  marks  scarcely  came  into  it. 

8848.  They^form  the  principal  part  of  Mr.  Wyse’s 
duties  now?— They  do,  but  for  the  first  year  or  two 
they  were  of  very  little  importance,  because  it  was  not 
until  people  were  coming  on  into  the  third  year  of  the 
triennial  period  that  they  became  of  importance.  At 
first  tliey  were  nob  important,  and  it  was  the  examiners 
that  dealt  with  them,  and  they  dealt  with  diplomas 
entirely,  where,  of  course,  merit  marks  did  not  come  in. 

8849.  What  is  the  point  of  your  reference  to  Mr. 
Dale’s  report,  for  I do  not  quite  follow  it? — Well  the 
whole  of  the  changes  that  have  been  brought  about 
have  been  largely  due  to  that  report;  all  the  changes 
since  the  big  change  in  1900  depended  on  tins  report 
of  Mr.  Dale’s,  and  it  is  always  brought  up  as  a reason 
for  doing  ao-and-so.  Now  Mr.  Dale,  in  that  report, 
draws  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  any 
standard  or  having  a standard. 

3849a.  He  gives  reasons  why  inspectors  are  not  qualir 
fied  accurately  to  assign  the  merit  marks? — lies,  the.inr 
specters  would  be  in  a difficulty  in  affixing  a correct 

I Vide  Appendix  III. 
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merit  mark.  In  the  last  part  of  Section  97,  page  29, 
he  says  that  the  relation  between  the  inspectors  of 
schools  and  the  teachers  is  different  from  that  between 
the  head  of  the  department  and  the  clerks  employed 
in  it,  quite  a different  relation.  And  then  he  goes  on 
to  say A Government  inspector,  however,  who  only 
wes  a teacher  for  a short  time  on  two  or  three  days 
in  the  year  wdll  be  able  to  form  a general  judgment  on 
the  capacity  of  the  teacher,  but  he  cannot  hope  to 
acquire  the  full  kuowledge  and  evidence  which  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  him  to  compare  unhesi- 
tatingly the  respective  merits  of  school  candidates  all 
more  or  less  suitable,  and  to  justify  his  selection  if  it 
is  challenged.  Partly  for  this  reason  the  local  authori- 
ses in  England,  who  have  a large  number  of  teachers 
in  their  employment,  have,  as  a rule,  employed  inspec- 
tors  of  their  own,  who,  owing  to  the  small  siiic  of  their 
district,  are  able  to  keep  in  very  much  closer  touch 
with  each  school  than  is  possible  to  a Government 
luspeetor.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  in  Franca  the 
inspectors  have  a similar  power  in  the  promotion  of 
teachers  afford  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  system. 
In  Fiance  the  atmosphere  of  respect  for  Government 
ordinance,  . fostered  as  it  is  by  the  traditions  of 
military  service  is  conducive  to  a much  more  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  the  verdict  of  a Government  o£B- 
ciai  than  can  be  obtained  in  Ireland  or  in  England.'’ 
I think  he  ought  to  have  added  there  that  in  France 
tlie  teacher  is  a Government  civil  sei'vant.  He  is 
more  in  the  position  of  a clerk  in  the  office  to  the  head 
of  the  department  than  the  teacher  is  in  Ireland  to  his 
inspector.  “It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a teacher 
who  sees  his  colleague  in  charge  of  a school  of  nearly 
equal  or  similar  size  promoted  while  he  is  left  in  his 
existing  grade,  will  not  use  every  means  in  his  power 
to  put  himself  in  an  equally  favourable  position.  There 
can,  I think,  be  little  doubt  that  appeals  to  the  central 
oBiee  or  to  individual  Commissioners  against  the  jude- 
nieiit  of  the  inspectors  will  be  common,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  thus  created  there  will  naturally 
be  constant  pressure  put  upon  the  Commissioners  by 
managers  and  teachers  to  increase  the  number  of 
teachers  in  each  of  the  higher  grades,  so  as  to  make 
it  coincide  more  nearly  with  the  number  qualified  by 
the  size  of  their  schools  for  promotion  in  the  grade  ” 
He  draws  attention  to  the  faot  that  w-e  are  sure  to 
nave  a large  number  of  appeals. 

38.'50.  Tho_  CHAIRMAN.-Will  you  explain  these  words 
particularly  his  prophecy  about 
appeals  ?— Well  here  is  a man  who,  judging  on  mei'e 
ajnon  grounds  asserted  that  this  thing  would  probably 
occur,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  that  has  occurred^ 
appeals  becoming  plentiful. 

p«- 

“ Eoss.-A,  the  ,.,ragr«ph  wa. 
road,  the  cauestion  aroae  to  mj  mind  is  to  h„  hia 

to™  t the  djfeculty  he  raises  is  that  the  present 
mSt.  “ ‘“h  teachers  and  too 

emnmf  if  ‘ «a<l  theiatore  he 

lXt;e£°’hi\^‘  "““Si’s ‘to  e“  toe! 

iShtt 

hroSt  ba"t  fl!e‘p“S„.T'eij'S  Z todtof 
mc“„t”°a;  aItaM«‘eto‘‘St  Xhar'a™  ! ‘”5*' 

woik  back  to  the  pei-sonal  equation  ?— Yes,  you  do^ 
3855.  How  would  that  better  the  conditions  if  H U 

Z °anofh'  "»y  "■>"  man  to  pas!  tod„m,!l 

™ another  as  jou  seem  to  indicate  earlier  in* 

are  going  to  have  an  inspector  f„dgliig‘Vea!‘  Ih^g! 


you  must  make  it  perfectly  definite  what  he  is  to  judge, 
and  particularly  lie  grounds  on  which  he  is  to  base 
his  judgment. 

3856.  Would  you  have  him  to  judge  men ; will  you 
have  an  inspector  to  judge  another  man?— WeU  he 
would  be  rather  judging  the  school.  I do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  difficulty. 

3857.  Well  you  say  earlier  in  your  evidence  that  it 
would  be  miMssible  for  him  to  decide  upon  the  disoip. 
line  of  toe  school  and  upon  a number  of  things,  whether 
he  could  distinguish  that  they  were  satisfactory  or 
unsatisfactory,  or  whether  they  were  creditable  or 
highly  creditable,  but  don’t  you  stUl  come  back-does 
not  toe  old  difficulty  still  face  you?— No,  I think  not,  if 
you  do  not  make  these  excessive  subdivisions. 

3858.  What  subdivisions  would  you  suggest— I sun 

difficulty  in  deciding  between 
not  excellent  scbool?—Oh,  certainly 

eble  to  interpose  a medius  ter- 
wmu3?-I  would  consider  whether  the  school  was 
fairly  conducted  or  not  fairly  conducted. 

8860.  That  is,  you  would  base  two  terms? — I would 

Eiglm?’  ° ^ 

’’’f,'!  *1°  P°‘"‘  apparoollj 

f the  friction  from  between  the  oentotd 

authorities  and  the  teacher,  to  shift  that  friction  on 
S™  to®  f ““"rity  to  the  local  authority,  and 
the  loco]  authority  to  fight  the  question  out  with 
1 dam  st,  it  £ ‘■®  ™s«“to?- 

3862.  How  does  that  advance  us— if  you  have  tlio 
advantage  of  having  the  friction 
1 + and  the  teacher  rather 

toan  between  the  central  authority  and  the  teacher?-- 
m having  any  friction  at  all.  I am  not 
brm^fni'®  proposals  even.  I 

bring  forward  merely  the  point  that  Mr.  Dale,  judging 
schools,  stated  that  if  you 

Lfe  ap'p'ir  ■”*  ' 

beCT  adopted?— If  you  have  a sysiem,  such  as  you  had 
fl!'  “dividual  examination,  you  will 

at  once  take  away  the  greater  part  of  this  very  thin^ 
3864.  Then  your  remedy  would  be  to  revert  to  the 
individual  examina! 

tion,  not  to  the  results  system. 

By  Indmdnal  esanrination,  am  I 
1 oS,  1?®.,™“"'“®  ?“*  Iminidual  child  in 
a class  toould  be  examined?— Each  individual  child  to 
be  examined  in  the  class.  mviauai  cmia  to 

AmS;  inspector  with  experience  and  a fair 

^ount  of  capacity  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  from 
of  fi'o  class  whether  the  teacher  had 
done  substantially  good  work  ?— Yea 

-^i"®  Ross.-l  was  going  on  to  this 

ve^  point  about  the  examinaUon,  you  sa/  on  pace  7 
‘Inspection  alone  affords  no  eVid^ce  Lw  £ toe 
instruction  has  reached  the  minds  ?f  his 
i*  inspection  to  sit  watchinff 
toe  teacher  giving  a lesson  ?-Certainly 

8868.  Would  the  inspector  not  see  whether  the  teacher 

£ tTc‘  pm!cTi°,!; 

which  to  m,  mind  of  iocs  i 
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would  be  satisfied  with  a general  class  test  of  tbe  whole 
thing  to  see  that  the  subject  had  received  fair  attention. 
Of  course,  the  written  work  would  show  a great  deal. 

8872.  You  say  that  the  best  inspectors  examine  freely 
under  the  present  system? — I think  they  do. 

8873.  Do  they  follow  your  method? — They  follow 
their  own  methods.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  very 
largely. 

8874.  And  examine  the  children  individually? — Every 
child  individually,  but  the  only  thing  is  that  they  do 
not  put  down  the  marking  too.  I think  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  tbe  schools  if  the  marks  in  the  three 
R’s  were  all  put  down. 

3875.  Might  I take  you  as  meaning  this,  that  there 
is  a great  difference  in  method  among  the  inspeotoi's; 
some  rely  more  on  the  mere  inspection  of  schools  in 
general,  and  others  introduce  a large  element,  of 
examination? — Yes;  I think  that  is  so;  in  fact,  I am 
perfectly  sure  it  is. 

387C.  And  the  merit  mark  might  be  determined  in 
one  case  a great  deal  more  on  inspection  and  in  another 
case  more  by  examination? — Yes. 

3877.  And  would  that  account  for  the  varying  of 
standard? — Only  partially,  because  even  in  the  case  of 
the  examination  there  would  be  a considerable 
difference  between  the  tests  that  one  man  would  apply 
end  the  tests  that  another  man  would  apply. 

3678.  But  you  say  that  relying  too  much  on 
inspection  leaves  loo  much  room  for  the  personality 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  inspector? — Yes,  I think  so. 

8879.  But  that  would  not  apply  so  much  to  examina- 
tion?— It  would  not  apply  so  much,  and  if  regulations 
were  laid  down  it  u’ould  apply  very  slightly  to  examina- 
tion. 

8880.  It  could  be  limited  vei'y  much? — It  could  be 
limited  very  much. 

3881 . Wliat  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  there  should 
bo  a definite  programme  for  each  school  or  grade  of 
school? — I mean  that  it  should  be  laid  down  exactly 
what  subjects  should  be  taught  in  that  school,  and 
approximately,  at  any  rate,  how  far  each  subject 
should  be  carried. 

3882.  I do  not  quite  understand — a definite  pro- 
gramme for  each  school? — Yes,  each  school  should  have 
its  own  programme.  Of  course,  a great  many  schools 
may  have  the  same  programme,  but  because  a certain 
programme  is  the  programme  for  school  A,  it  does  not 
follow  tliat  it  should  be  also  the  programme  for  school 
B. 

3883.  In  the  present  system  there  is  a programme 
which  does  not  require  to  be  absolutely  adopted,  but 
which  may  be'  modified  by  the  manager  and  teacher? — 
Well,  nominally. 

8884.  Within  certain  lines? — Nominally  it  mav  be 
altered. 

3885.  Docs  that  differ  much  from  your  suggestion — 
apparently  you  would  give  a considerable  latitude? — 
You  arc  leaving  out  wnat  comes  after  that  about  the 
grading  of  the  school.  That  is  part  of  the  point  that 
I was  raising  here.  What  I say  is  that  there  should 
be  a definite  programme  for  each  school,  or  grade  of 
school,  and  a definite  examination  on  such  programme. 
My  notion  was,  that  in  the  case  of  a school  doing,  let 
us  say,  at  present  unsatisfactory  work  on  this  big 
programme,  the  Commissioners,  through  their  officer, 
will  say  to  the  teacher ; “ You  are  not  able  to  do  that, 
you  must  take  a much  simpler  programme,  you  must 
limit  yourself  to  the  three  R's,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Wo  won’t  judge  you  on  this  extensive  pro- 
gramme, which  is  beyond  your  power,  but  we  will 
require  you  to  do  this  curriculum,”  and  it  would  be 
the  lowest  grade  of  school. 

888G.  And  that  programme  is  laid  down  by  the 
officers  of  the  Board? — It  would  be  laid  down 'in  ite 
main  lines;  but,  of  course,  to  the  manager  and  teacher, 
as  at  present  is  nominally  the  case,. would  be  given 
the  power  of  suggesting  the  exact  extent  to  whicS  the 
inspector  should  be  allowed  to  look. 


8687.  The  Chairman. — The  manager  should  be  ooii- 
sulted  by  the  authority  before  it  is  laid  down?— He 
should  be  consulted  through  the  inspector,  yes. 

3888.  Would  you  extend  the  discretion  as  regards 
the  manager  or  teacher  more  than  now? — I would 
extend  It  more  than  it  is  at  present,  because  at  present 
this  supposed  right  that  they  have  is  really  not  a right 
at  all.  There  is  always  an  objeetion;  if  they  pn^se 
to  leave  out  any  subject,  they  are  told  ” No.'”  They 
arc  told  that  such  a subject  is  obligatory, 

8889.  Mr.  Coffey. — Do  I grasp  the  idea  that  is  pass- 
ing through  your  mind  to  be  that  a certain  number  of 
essential  subjects,  such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  spelling,  and  some  measure  of  grammar,  geography 
or  composition  should  be  obligatory  in  every  school, 
but  that  outside  that  a certain  number  might  be  given, 
such  as  agriculture,  geometry,  algebra,  as  optional  sub- 
jects, to  be  taken  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  and 
the  manager,  and  not  to  bo  enforced  by  the  Board.  That 
strikes  me  as  the  idea? — It  is,  but  the  subjects  that 
you  name  are  not  exactly  the  subjects  that  I had  in 
my  mind. 

8890.  That  certain  subjects  should  be  obligatory  in 
every  seliool? — Yes. 

3891.  And  that  outside  those  a certain  number  of 
other  subjects  might  be  specified,  to  be  taken  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher  and  the.  manager? — Yes. 

3802.  And  that  none  of  those  subjects,  useful 
to  be  sure,  but  not  essential,  should  be  forced  on 
a school  by  the  Education  Office? — My  notion  was  to 
grade  the  school  according  to  the  number  of  subjects 
which  the  teacher  was  able  to  take.  I am  going  on 
the  line  that  we  have  a definite  programme  to  be  laid 
down  by  the  Commissioners,  and  that  certain  essential 
things  must  he  taught  in  all  schools.  I take  it  that  if 
the  full  programme  were  efficiently  taught,  the  school 
would  be  entitled  to  rank  in  the  hipest  grade;  but  sup- 
posing the  teacher,  for  one  reason  or  another,  was  un- 
able to  take  up  the  whole  course,  that  he  might  bo 
allowed  to  leave  out  some  of  those.  That  woidd  im- 
mediately put  his  school  in  a lower  category.  If  his 
school  was  being  badly  conducted  I would  leave  it  to 
the  inspector  to  say,  ” You  must  not  take  up  all  these 
subjects ; you  must  take  a fewer  number  til!  you  have 
shown  your  qualification  to  teach  them.” 

8893.  The  Chaiuhan.— When  you  get  to  the  lowest 
grade  that  you  arc  thinking  of,  what  would  be  the  mini- 
mum of  necessary  subjects  that  you  would  require  a 
teacher  to  give  lessons  in? — The  rainimum  would  be 
reading,  spelling  {of  course,  that  would  come  in  with 
either  reading  or.  writing),  writing  {which  would  include 
a little  composition  in  tbs  higher  classes),  and  arith- 
metic. I am  not  quite  sure  that  in  the  lowest  of  these 
grades  I would  ask  grammar  at  all.  If  I would,  it  would 
be  the  very  simplest  elements  (but  I would  rather  leave 
out  grammar),  and  a little  geography;  and  in  the  case 
of  girls’  schools  needlework  would  always  be  essential. 

3894.  Those  would  be  essenMols  for  the  lowest  grade 
to  which  you  would  give  any  recognition? 

Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — What  is  the  minimum  of 
the  Board  now? — English,  which  includes  reading  and 
spelling,  and  includes  history,  and  includes  writing, 
and  includes  composition  and  grammar ; then 
geography,  arithmetic,  singing  (whether  tbe  man 
knows  it  or  not),  drawing. 

3895.  Is  singing  compulsory  in  all  schools?— Yes. 
Of  course,  if  a man  is  utterly  incompetent,  I do  not 
know  whether  he  is  forced  into  it,  but  ho  does  it, 
and  then,  of  course,  you  hear  a moat  discordant  noise  in 
tbe  school,  which  is  only  doing  mischief  in  it.  Drawing 
is  another  subject,  and  needlework.  Manual  instruc- 
tion is  required  only  in  the  lower  classes.  Then  there  are 
Elementary  Science  and  Hygiene  (Health  and  Habits), 
and  that  is  a subject  very  few  of  our  teachers  have 
any  notion  how  to  teach.  There  is  also  physical  drill, 
and  I think  that  is  a thing  that  ought  to  be  taught 
in  all  the  schools.  For  girls’  schools  you  have  also 
cookery  and  laimdry  work;  domestic  economy,  or 
domestic  science,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  now 
includes  these  two. 
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[Continued. 


3896.  Hr.  Henly.— You  leave  out  Nature  study? — 
Nature  study  comes  in  under  the  bead  of  Elementary 
Science. 

3897.  The  Chaidman. — You  say  in  your  precis  that 
all  the  sub-divisions  of  the  merit  mark  (“excellent,” 
“very  good,”  “good,”  "fair,”  “middling,”  “bad”) 
should  be  abolished  for  increments,  promotions  and 
diplomas.  Now  would  you  explain  the  system  that  you 
would  put  in  place  of  that.  We  have  had  certain 
suggestions  made,  and  I want  to  hear  what  you  would 
put  in  place  of  present  system?— I would  give  the 
increments  after  a probationary  period. 

3898.  You  would  begin  by  putting  the  teacher  on 
probation  first?— Yes,  on  bis  coming  out  of  the 
Training  College,  or  after  first  appointment  for  two  or 
three  years,  because  I think  that  is  the  time  they 
should  be  closely  looked  after,  and  if  they  showed  no 
aptitude  they  ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  But  as'  soon  as 
they  have  been  definitely  appointed,  and  have  got  a 
definite  certificate,  then  the  increment  should  be- 
gin if  they  get  a favourable  report  on  their  school. 

I do  not  -want  these  sub-divisions,  but  simply  that  the 
schools  should  be  favourably  reported  on,  and  that  they 
should  then  get  their  increment,  and  should  get  their 
diploma. 

3899.  You  say  there  that  the  increments  should  not 
be  withheld  except  for  unfavourable  reports? — Yes, 
the  report  must  be  favourable  or  unfavourable;  we 
would  only  have  the  two  reports,  favourable  and 
unfavourable.  The  unfavourable  would  bar  it,  and  the 
favourable  would  give  it — the  increment  and  also  the 
diploma. 

S900.  A man  with  a satisfactory  report  would  get 
•the  increment? — Satisfactory  is  a word  I do  not  quite 
understand. 

3901.  What  do  you  mean  by  favourable? — I mean 
that  the  inspector  should  use  the  -w'ord  “favourable.” 
“I  have  to  report  favourably  on  so-and-so.” 

3902.  Would  it  be  a positive  recommendation,  or 
should  it  be  an  absence  of  censure? — Oh,  yes;  there  is 
a difference.  To  report  favourably  implies  a certain 
amount  of  merit. 

3903.  Your  words  here  do  not  seem  to  imply  that. 
They  read,  “should  not  be  withheld  except  for 
unfavourable  reports”? — Well,  tliat  is  the  same  as  to 
give  it  for  favourable  reports. 

3904.  Mr.  Coffey. — They  would  become  automatic? 
— They  would  become  automatic. 

3905.  I have  thought  the  standard  for  increment 
should  be  that  the  scbooil  could  show  substantially  good 
work? — I think  you  might  even  be  satisfied  with  some- 
thing lees'  than  actually  good  work. 

3906.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  give  these  incre- 
ments for  something  between  favourable  and  unfavour- 
able reports— you  would  give  them  for  mediocre  work? 
— No;  because  mediocre  I look  upon  as  unfavourable. 
The  way  I distinguish  is  this.  There  were  two  words, 
“fair”  and  “middling.”  Soma  people  hold  that  fair 
does  not  show  merit.  I say  fair  does  show  merit, 
because  if  you  pub  “very"  before  it  you  improve  it, 
but  if  you  have  “middling, " and  you  put  “very” 
before  it,  it  makes  it  worse,  and,  therefore,  a fair 
report  I consider  shows  merit. 

3907.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — That  is  a very  good 
point? — That  is  what  I have  constaatiy  felt,  that  one 
shows  merit  and  the-  otiiet  not. 

3908.  Mr.  Kettle.— You  want  a general  scheme  of 
automatic  increments? — ^Yes;  inoremeuts,  I think, 
ought  to  be  automatic,  promotion  not. 

890p.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  considered  the 
question  as  between  triennial  increments  and  annual 
increments? — Not  very  much. 

3910.  There  are  great  objections  to  the  triennial 

system  apparently  that  have  been  urged  before  us? 

Yes;  but  you  might  require  three  good  reports  or 
three  favourable  reports  before  you  gave  the  increment, 
but  that  they  need  not  be  in  consecutive  years.  Of 
course,  I think  the  present  system  is  quite  indefensible, 
under  which,  if  a man  gets  two  good  reports,  and 


,»,-s  two  more  good  reports,  he  is  tarred.  I ftmk 
in  that  case  plainly  the  man  should  got  it  who  has 
shown  merit  in  four  years  out  of  five. 

3911.  One  of  the  conditions  for  promotion  is  to  pass 
a certain  examination? — Yes. 

8912  And  that  would  go  on  through  the  teacher’s 
cai'eer  up  to  the  first  grade.  Promotion  would  depend 
on  several  things  you  say,  training,  scholarship  (to  be 
tested  by  examination),  efficiency  and  service.  Would 
you  hold  an  examination  for  a rise  m grade?— xes. 

3918  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  for  a middle- 
aged  man  that  is  a serious  thing,  while  it  would  be 
every  different  thing  for  a youth  of  18?— I do  not  think 
80.  I don’t  know. 

3914  You  did  not  happen  to  consider  that? — We 
never  found  teachers  of  36  or  40  objecting  very  much 
to  go  in;  but,  as  a rule,  they  got  their  promotion 
about  that  age. 

391'5.  They  have  never  had  examinations  for  pro- 
motion in  England?— No,  it  would  only  be  the  certi- 
ficate. 

3916.  Now,  another  question  that  I want  to  ask 
you  is  how  it  would  work.  Would  this  sorb  of  pro- 
motion that  you  recommend,  _ depending  on  these 
various  considerations,  not  bring  the  thing  back  in 
■the  end  to  one  man’s  decision,  would  on©  man  nob 
have  to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  teacher 
was  to  be  promoted  or  not,  and  to  decide  on  these 
various  poiuts? — That  is  excluding  the  examination? 

3917-8.  Under  your  proposal  it  would  depend  on 
training?— Certainly,  and  on  scholarship,  and  that  does 
not  depend  on  one  man. 

3919.  Who  is  to  judge  it— the  examiner? — The  person 
who  marks  the  papers;  but  it  won’t  be  one  man  who 
will  mark  the  papers. 

8920.  Surely  efficiency  would  be  a matter  for 
individual  opinion? — Certainly.  That  would  depend 

on  the  reports  on  the  soho<ti.  We  had  that  under  the 
old  system. 

3921.  I am  not  putting  the  thing  controversially  at 
all.  I only  want  to  make  out  what  you  mean.  You 
say  in  your  precis  -that  after  every  inspection  or  exami- 
nation the  inspector  should  confer  with  the  teacher. 
Do  they  not  confer  at  present? — ^Very  often  they  do 
not,  I think.  They  make  their  observations  in  the 
observation  book,  and  then  walk  out  of  the  school  with 
“Good  evening.” 

3922.  Or  without? — Or  without;  and  they  certainly 
do  not  discuss  the  matters  that  they  have  written  in 
the  book  with  the  teacher  before  leaving  the  school  (a 
great  many  inspectors  do  not),  and  I think  that  is  a 
very  wrong  thing. 

8923.  The  Chairman. — So  you  refer  to  it  as  a defect 
in  the  present  system? — It  is  nob  so  much  in  the 
present  system  as  in  the  action  of  some  of  the  staff. 
The  rule  that  they  should  confer  with  the  teacher 
ought  to  be  strictly  observed. 

8924.  There  is  a circular  requiring  the  inspector,  I 
think,  to  confer  in  a Mendly  way  with  the  teacher? — I 
remember  distinctly  at  one  of  our  conferences  the  head 
inspector  informing  us  all  that  we  should,  before 
leaving  the  school,  go  over  these  notings  with  the 
teacher,  and  I think  it  was  a very  good  rule. 

Mr.  Henly. — I got  a letter  last  night  from  an  ex- 
student  of  oui’S,  saying  she  had  a visit  from  the 
inspector,  and  he  wrote  in  the  observation  book  (and 
she  gave  me  a c6py  of  tire  observations)  that  a con- 
siderable improvement  had  been  effected  since  she 
took  charge  of  the  school,  but  still  defects  required  to 
be  remedied,  and  that  she  would  find  what  the  defects 
were  by  looking  through  the  previous  pages  of  the 
observation  book. 


3925.  The  Chairman. — ^Now,  on  page  8 you  say — “In 
judging  the  merits  of  a school,  they  should  duly  con- 
sider if  the  instruction  is  sound  and  intelligent;  if 
discipline  and  order  are  well  maintained;  if  cleanliness, 
neatness,  decency  and  good  habits  are  promoted.  A 
L xu  , ?"■  — day  school  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 

tiien  a fair  report,  though  be  may  get  for  the  next  two  formation  of  character,  or  for  more  than  a proper  effort 
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to  promote  tbe  points  re.ferrwl  to."  Now  would 

you  adhere  to  tliat  in  the  broad  sense? — I do  not  think 
the  teacher  of  a day  school  should  bo  held  responsible. 

3920.  But  surely  the  day  school  teacher  is  respon- 
sible to  some  extent? — Well,  I confess,  certainly,  that 
the  thing  I had  in  my  mind  was  some  wery  nasty  habits 
ohildven  sometimes  have— spitting  ou  the  floor  for 
instance.  I would  not  say  that  is  character  exactly. 

3927.  Not  as  affecting  the  character  of  the  pupils? — 

I refer  to  ugly  habits  that  some  children  have.  I 
couple  decency  and  good  habits. 

3929.  Social  habits?— Habits  refer  to  decency. 

3929.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  generally  accepted 
that  a schoolmaster  was  not  responsible  to  some  extent 
•for  the  formation  of  character? — I •would  hold  him 
responsible  to  some  extent,  but  I would  not  punish 
him  because  a child  did  not  turn  out  a model  man. 

I do  not  think,  at  any  rate,  he  could  have  very 
much  power  of  forming  character  in  a day  school, 
where  the  teacher  will  have  the  child  for  about  twelve 
hours  in  the  week. 

8931}.  I quite  agree  to  a certain  extent  as  to  day 
schools,  that  you  cannot  bold  a day  sohoolniaster  as 
responsible  for  moral  influence  over  the  boys  as  a 
boarding  schoolmaster,  because  day  bojs  live  with  their 
parents;  but  I could  not  quite  agree  that  the  day  school- 
master is  not  respousible  to  some  extent? — I think  be  is, 
too,  and  if  you  look  at  what  I have  written  you  will  see 
that  the  inspector  is  to  see  if  discipline  and  order  are 
well  maintaiued,  and  I think  that  is  as  far  as  tbe 
teacher  can  go  in  the  way  of  formation  of  character. 

3931.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — Would  you  hold  him 
responsible  for  trying  to  make  the  children  truthful 
and  honourable? — Yes;  certainly  I would  expect  him 
to  try  to  do  it,  bub  I would  not  hold  him  responsible 
because  he  failed  to  do  it. 

.3932.  You  would  not  hold  him  responsible  if  he 
failed,  but  would  you  give  a special  mark  to  the  man 
who  succeeded  in  making  a straightforward,  upright, 
and  truly  manly  lot  of  boys? — Certainly. 

3933.  You  would  give  him  a special  mark  for  that? — 
Yes;  tiiat  w’ould  be  one  of  the  marks  of  a highly 
efficient  school. 

3934.  And  that  w’ould  come  into  your  idea  of  tbe 
favourable  school? — Yes. 

3935.  Tbe  Chaibman,— I think  a thing  that  has 
caused  a good  deal  of  confusion  is  that  you  cannot 
separate  intellectual  from  moral  influence,  and  a really 
good  teacher,  to  my  mind,  in  teaching  any  subject,  will 
have  n moral  influence  over  the  boys?— Certainly. 

3986.  Might  I ask  you  one  more  question.  It  relates 
to  the  last  page  of  your  precis,  as  regards  the  Board 
dealing  with  appeals.  You  recommend  that  a Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  should  be  appointed,  and  should  sit 
more  frequently  than  the  Board,  I presume,  in  order  to 
deal  with  these.  You  say,  "The  Powis  Commission  re- 
commended a small  permanent  Committee  of  the  Board ; 
such  a Committee  would  be  useful  to  consider  appeals, 
and  some  other  matters  to  be  laid  before  the  Board  ? 
—Yes.  Do  you  note  that  that  is  not  a suggestion  of 
mine?  That  is  a suggestion  of  the  Powis  Commission. 

8937.  But  I a^ume  that  you  rather  approve  of  that? 
—Yes;  hut  I would  not  venture  myself  to  make  such 
• a proposal.  Having  been  proposed  by  such  a Commis- 
sion, I think  it  would  bo  very  impertinent  of  me  to 
suggest  it  as  from  myself. 

3938.  In  connection  with  that,  you  think  that  a 
greater  number  of  cases  would  go  before  the  Board 
than  do  at  present?— Yes,  probably  a gi-eater  number 
would  go. 

8939.  Is  there  not  some  difflculty  in  asking  an  unpaid 
Board  to  underliake  an  amount  of  work  of  fiiat  kind? — 
I do  not  think  there  would  be  very  much  work,  because 
I think  appeals  would  not  be  so  plentiful. 

8940.  If  it  was  known  that  there  was  a Committee 
of  the  Board  ready  to  receive  them  there  would  not  be 
BO  many? — I do  not  tbiuk  there  would;  but  I do  not 
think  there  would  be  too  much  for  them  to  do,  even 
if  they  had  four  or  five  appeals  to  consider  every  day 
that  they  met. 


3941.  I think  your  point  is  this,  tliat  you  would  like 
to  have  a larger  number  of  cases,  possibly,  that  might 
go  before  the  Board,  and  that  a Commitee  should  be 
formed  to  deal  with  these,  and  that  the  effect  of  that 
would  probably  be  to  ditniniah  complaints  and  appeals? 

— Yes;  what  I think  is,  that  the  teacher  has  a right 
to  have  his  case  considered  by  somebody  else  than  a 
more  examiner.  If  he  has  got  a proper  ground  of 
appeal,  it  ought  to  be  considered  properly  by  the 
Board,  or  in  this  case  by  a Committee  of  Ihe  Board 
beforehand,  who  would  report  to  the  Board,  and  give 
their  opinion  about  it.  May  I ask  whether  the  Com- 
mittee have  got  any  report  forms  from  the  Office, 
forms  of  the  inspector’s  general  report?  It  •would  be 
a great  convenience  if  you  had  some  to  show  how  the 
inspectors  answer  the  questions. 

3942.  Mr.  Keitle. — We  have  asked  for  them?— You 
will  see  that  Mr.  Dale  in  this  refers  to  the  French 
system.  I cau  give  you  a few  French  reports*  it  you 
like  to  have  them.  (Reports  banded  in.) 

3943.  Mr.  Henlv.— Up  to  1900,  how  many  Chiefs 
of  inspection  were  there,  say,  from  1870  up  to  1900? 
— Two. 

3«44.  Can  you  tell  us  concisely  what  their  duties 
were? — Did  I not  mention  that  in  my  paper? 

8945.  Now,  when  the  report  from  tbe  inspector 
reached  the  Office,  what  was  the  first  thing  that  was 
done  with  that  report? — It  went  to  the  clerk  to  bo 
noted,  and  a noting  was  made  hn  it  of  previous  action, 
in  connection  wifii  that  school  if  any,  and  also  to  note 
tile  receipt  of  that  report,  and  to  note  in  the  Register 
any  change  in  the  staff,  and  so  on. 

3946.  Take  an  ordinary  routine  case,  what  was  the 
effect  then  of  &e  clerk’s  noting,  was  it  final?— No,  it 
came  on  to  the  Chief.  It  could  not  be  pub  away  in 
the  Records  till  it  had  the  Chief’s  initials  on  it. 

3947.  So  that  the  Chief  had  the  sole  responsibility 
for  that  notiug — he  was  really  responsible? — He  was 
the  person  re^y  responsible,  but  I do  not  think  you 
could  say  be  had  ^e  sole  responsibility,  because,  of 
course,  the  Secretary  always  had  a right  to  see  the 
report,  and  might  even  question  the  action  taken  by 
the  chief. 

3948.  But  in  case  the  clerk  were  iu  doubt,  what 
wouM  be  do  lien — if  he  were  iu  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
action  to  be  taken? — Do  you  mean  the  chief  inspector's 
clerk? 

3949.  The  chief  iuspector’s  clerk?— Well,  of  course, 
if  the  chief  inspector’s  clerk,  getting  tbe  report  after 
it  bad  been  dealt  with  in  the  inspection  room,  had  any 
doubt,  he  would  bring  that  report  down  to  the  chief 
of  inspection  that  it  belonged  to. 

8950.  And  then? — He  would  consult  the  chief  as 
to  what  action  should  be  taken,  if  any,  and  the  chief 
would  note,  or,  perhaps,  tbe  clerk  would  note,  while 
chief  was  looking  over  anotlier  paper.  Then  the  chief 
would  initial  or  sign  the  noting. 

8961.  Well,  if  it  were  a case  of  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty,  would  it  go  beyond  the  chief  of  inspection?— 
The  chief  of  inspection  would  bring  it  in  to  tbe  Resi- 
dent C/ommissioner. 

3952.  That  is,  he  would  bring  it  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner  in  Committee? — In  Committee,  yee. 

3963.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  that  expression 
‘‘in  Committee’’?— The  Committee  -was  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  attended  by  one  of  tbs  higher  officers  of 
the  Board;  it  might  be  a chief  of  inspection,  it  might 
be  a secretary,  or  both. 

3954.  Did  the  Resident  Commissioner  at  that  time 
take  any  action  in  these  matters  ou  his  own  sole 
responsibility,  or  did  be  act  in  Committeo?— I think  he 
always  acted  in  Committee. 

3956.  And  if  the  case  were  a matter  to  go  before  the 
Board  what  was  done?— At  that  Committee  it  would 
be  settled  that  the  case  was  to  go  on  to  tbe  ^rd. 
The  chief  of  inspection  would  bring  it  back  to  his  own 
office,  aud  he  would  write  on  the  document,  “For 
Board,"  and,  perhaps,  he  would  indicate  also  what 
action  he  thought  ough^t  to  be  taken ; but  more  generaUy 
be  would  in  that  ease  write  a minute  attached  to  the 
* Tide  Appendix  XVIII. 
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paper,  and  marking  it,  “ For  Board,”  send  it  down 
to  the  Seoretary,  who  would  put  the  case  on  the  agenda 
paper. 

o956.  And  it  went  to  the  Board  in  the  usual  course? 
— It  went  to  the  Board  in  the  usual  course.  Very 
often  it  would  also  have  the  initialling  of  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  as  well  as  the  initialling  of  the  chief  of 
inspection. 

3957.  So  that  where  it  was  decided  that  matters 
were  to  go  before  the  Board,  that  decision,  I under- 
stand you  to  say,  was  always  taken  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner  in  Committee? — Practically  so,  I think. 

3958.  That  is,  the  Resident  Commissioner  did  not 
decide  those  cases  on  his  own  sole  responsibility? — I 
should  like  to  make  that  quite  clear.  It  was  possible 
that  when  the  chief  of  inspection  took  in  a paper  to 
the  Resident  Commissioner,  he  might  say,  “ 1 won’t 
send  that  to  the  Board,”  or  he  might  say,  “This  is  an 
inopportune  time  to  bring  it  forward  ; let  that  lie  over.” 

I do  not  think  it  was  brought  to  the  Board  at  any 
time  without  the  Resident  Commissioner’s  sanction. 

3969.  But  that  sanction  was  always  given  in  Com- 
mittee? — In  Committee,  so  far  as  I know. 

3960.  Are  you  aware  of  a radical  change  that  was 
made  in  regard  to  that  in  or  about  1902? — There  was 
certainly  an  order  that  the  Resident  Commissioner 
was  to  be  the  sole  authority  as  to  what  was  to  go  before 
the  Board. 

8961-  And  what  was  not? — And  what  was  not,  yes; 
but,  of  course,  he  always  had  that  power  of  deciding 
that  a thing  should  go  fiefore.  the  Board,  or  should  not 
go  before  the  Board,  I think,  but  it  was  decided  in 
Committee;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  have  a veto  on 
the  thing  being  sent  on  to  the  Board  if  he  objected. 

3962.  Then  what  steps  did  the  chiefs  of  inspection 
take  to  secure  uniformity  of  standard  amongst  tho 
inspectors? — In  tho  results  days? 

3963.  In  the  results  days? — Well,  they  had  these 
conferences  with  the  head  inspectors  first  in  Dublin, 
and  then  the  bend  inspectors  had  conferences  with  the 
district  inspectors.  They  had  those  check  examina- 
tions (I  don’t  know  whether  they  were  referred  to  or 
not) — there  were  check  examinations  in  addition  to 
examinations  held  for  re-inspection. 

8964.  When  the  two  chiefs  of  inspection  called  the 
head'  inspectors  together,  or  assembled  them,  did  tho 
examination  of  schools  always  form  part  of  the  subjects 
of  discussion? — With  the  bend  inspectors? 

3965.  Yes? — I think  not  always,  but  they  did  some- 
times. I remember  having  lo  take  it  mjself,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  in  the  earlier  stages  it  was  ever 
done.  I think  it  was  only  a later  development. 

8966.  In  1900  the  chiefs  of  inspection  ■were  sent  out 
of  tbs  Office? — Do  you  mean  they  were  sent  to  visit 
schools  again? 

8967  Yes? — Oh,  yes,  tlioy  were. 

3968.  And  the  title  was  changed? — to  chief 
inspector. 

3969.  And  the  duties  were  changed  in  some  respect? 
Oh,  yes,  they  were  changed,  but  I think  they  were 
made  lower  than  that  of  a head  inspector, 

3970.  Tho  duty,  then,  of  noting  reports  was  trans- 
ferred from  them  to  the  examiner?— Yes,  to  the 
examiner. 

8971.  The  examiners  were  clerks  in  the  Office  before 
that? — They  were. 

3972.  Had  they  experience  in  the  inspection  of 
schools? — No,  certainly  ' not. 

3978.  Now,  what  is  the  precise  difference  in  the 
status  of  an  examiner  and  the  status  of  a clerk,  so 
far  as  the  noting  of  a report  is  concerned — you  have 
told  us  that  before  the  examiners  were  appointed  a 


clerk  noted  the  reports,  and  brought  those  reports, 
with  the  notings  on  them,  to  you,  or  to  the  other 
chief  of  inspection,  and  now  they  are  brought  to  tho 
examiners,  and  the  examiners  themselves  are  clerks?— 
Yes. 

3974.  What  is  the  precise  difference  between  the 
function  of  the  examiners  and  that  of  the  clerks  who 
were  noting  the  rejiorts  before  they  were  appointed? — 
The  function  of  the  examiners  is  exactly  that  of  the 
former  chiefs  of  inspection,  I should  say. 

3975.  Perhaps  I might  put  it  in  tliis  way,  that  before 
the  appointment  of  examiners  the  clerks  had  simply  to, 
note  ? — Yea. 

3975a.  The  responsibility  for  that  noting  rested  solely,- 
on  the  chief  of  inspection? — It  did. 

8976.  At  the  present  time  the  clerks  note,  and  tho 
examiners  decide,  that  is  they  read  the  report,  and 
than  decide  of  themselves,  without  reference  to  any 
higher  authority,  what  action  is  to  be  taken? — Yes; 
that  is  what  the  chiefs  of  inspection  did. 

3977.  We  had  it  yesterday  from  one  of  the 
examiners — Mr,  Purcell — that  when  the  inspector  sent 
him  a report,  and  recommended  certain  action,  that 
action  was  endorsed,  and  the  reprimand,  or  other  thing 
of  the  kind,  was  sent  out  without  any  reference  to  a 
higher  authority,  and  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
inspector  was  always  acted  upon.  Now,  was  that  tho 
ease  in  the  olden  days,  or  before  they  were  appointed? 
— The  inspector  recommended  action,  if  an  action  was 
required,  in  the  old  results  days,  but  it  did  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  that  action  was  carried  out  at  alt. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  the  chief  of  inspection  would, 
reoommend  a different  action. 

3978.  You  did  on  some  occasions? — Oh,  yes. 

8979.  Then  was  it  a customary  thing  for  the  chief 
of  inspection,  on  reading  a report  in  which  no  action 
was  recommended,  to  send  out  a reprimand  to  the 
teacher? — I should  think  such  a thing  would  occur. 

8980.  Because  we  had  it  in  evidence  yesterday  from 
one  of  the  examiners,  that  on  reading  tbs  reports,  and 
even  where  no  action  is  recommended  by  the  inspector, 
be  sends  a reprimand  in  some  cases  to  the  teacher? — 
In  some  cases  the  chiefs  of  inspection  would  have 
done  tliab  too.  For  instauce,  supposing  a ne-w 
inspector  had  come  into  a district,  and  that  he  found 
something  wrong  in  the  school,  he  would  probably  not 
know  that  teacher’s  previous  history  very  well,  and  ha 
might  say  to  himself,  ” this  man  might  get  another 
ehauoe,  and  I won’t  recommend  any  adverse  action  at 
present,”  so  that  he  would  nob  recommend  any  adverse 
action,  bub  just,  perhaps,  to  caution  the  teacher.  Well, 
that  report  came  up,  wont  through  the  ordinary  office 
routine,  was  noted  by  the  clerk  as  to  previous  action, 
and  was  then  sent  on  to  the  chief  of  inspection.  The 
previous  action  might  show  that  that  teacher  was, 
perhaps,  fined  for  exactly  the  same  negligence  that 
was  now  brought  to  light  in  this  report,  and  in  that 
ease,  in  which  the  inspector  had  not  recommended  any 
action,  the  chief  of  inspection  would  certainly  think  it 
necessary  to  take  some  action  in  consequence  of  the 
previous  history  of  the  man. 

8981.  In  case  he  decided  that  action  was  necessary, 
did  the  case  go  beyond  the  chief  of  inspection? — It 
depended  upon  what  the  action  was.  If  it  was  only 
a reprimand  or  admonition  it  certainly  would  not  go 
beyond  him.  If  it  was  a fine  it  would. 

3982.  So  that  the  difference  then,  so  far  as  the 
teachers  were  concerned,  seems  to  be  this,  that  the 
chiefs  of  inspection  were  men  who  were  trained,  and 
who  had  experience  of  the  work  of  inspection  of  schools, 
and  that  the  examiners  have  not? — Yes,  that  is  one  of 
the  differences. 

3983.  Is  there  any  other  difference? — 'Well,  I think 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  chiefs  of  inspection 
were  in  constant  touch  with  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  examiners  are  not.  The  examiners  do 
not  take  the  papers  into  the  Resident  Commisaioner's 
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room  as  far  as  1 know,  and  the  chiefs  of  insx^ection 
always  did.  There  was  never  a day  when  the  Resident 
Commissioner  was  in  attendance  at  the  Office,  while 
I was  cliief  of  inspection  at  least,  up  to  Dr.  Starkie's 
appointment  for  a few  months,  that  I did  not  go  into 
the  Resident  Commissioner  with  a bundle  of  papers 
to  consult  him.  I think  the  matter  is  referred  to  in 
the  Powis  Commission  hy  Mr.  MacDonnell,  who  was 
then  Resident  Commissioner,  and  I think  he  refers  to 
that  very  thing  about  his  presence  in  the  Office.  He 
was  asked  the  question,  “Do  the  Board  ever  examine 
into  these  routine  cases"?  and  he  replied,  “Very 
eeldom;  they  take  it  for  granted  that  when  we  do  not 
briug  forward  a case  as  being  one  of  importance,  that 
they  ought  to  deal  with  thoroughly  themselves,  we 
have  decided  upon  it,  and  decided  fairly.  I conceive 
that  if  we  were  to  present  a great  number  of  these 
routine  matters  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the 
Commissioners  to  go  into  them.  Their  whole  time 
would  be  consumed  in  going  into  matters  that  I think 
every  one  will  admit  the  chiefs  of  inspection,  and  the 
secretaries,  assisted  by  myself,  would  be  able  to  settle 
much  more  satisfactorily.  I am  always  on  the  spot, 
and  am  always  ready  to  meet  in  sub-committee  a 
secretary,  chief  of  inspection,  accountant,  or  whoever 
else  has  business  to  be  performed.”  And  that  is  a 
thing  that  I do  not  think  at  present  holds.  I do  not 
thinlv  the  Resident  Commissioner  meets  the  examiner. 

3084.  Do  you  think  it  was  a wise  change  to  taka 
the  duties  from  experienced  men  like  the  chiefs  of 
inspection  and  transfer  them  to  the  examiners? — Oh, 
no;  but  I am  a prejudiced  witness. 

8085.  You  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a prejudiced 
witness,  inasmuch  as  1 suppose  you  are  not  a candidate 
for  office? — But,  of  course,  those  things  were  taken 
from  me,  and  I felt  it  vei-y  much. 

3986.  Now,  under  the  two  chiefs  of  inspection  bow 
many  head  inspectors  wore  there? — Six  head  inspectors 
at  the  time  I was  appointed. 

3987.  What  were  their  duties? — Their  duties  were 
to  look  after  the  district  inspectors  in  ten  or  eleven 
disti-icts;  to  see  that  they  kept  up  a proper  standard, 
and  also  to  hold  important  inquiries,  if  inquiries  be- 
came necessary. 

3988.  Can  you  tell  us  in  the  results  days  what  steps 
they  took  to  secure  uniformity — I understood  you  to 
say,  that  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  between  one 
head  inspector  and  another,  the  chiefs  conferred  with 
them?-— Yes. 

8989.  Now,  what  means  did  the  head  inspectors  take  to 
impress  that  uniformity  upon  their  subordinates,  if  I may 
use  the  term? — Every  year  the  district  inspectors  had  to 
meet  the  head  inspectors  in  conference.  It  w'as  gene- 
lally  the  time  when  the  examinations  came  offi,  that  is, 
the  teachers’  examinations,  and  the  bead  inspectors 
and  ths  district  inspectors  together  went  over  the 
examination  papers,  and  regulated  their  classification 
and  promotion,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  that 
meeting  to  have  a conference  on  the  programme 
goncrally.  The  head  inspectors  bad  got  insti'uctions 
when  in  Dublin  from  the  chiefs  of  inspection 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner  to  put  certain 
things  before  us,  which  were  generally  put  before 
us  at  those  conferences,  sometimes  followed  by 
circulai-s  from  the  Office.  At  that  conference,  then, 
the  rules  were  laid  down  that  were  to  govern  our 
examinations,  and,  as  I said  before,  an  examination 
was  held  by  one  of  the  inspectors  in  presence  of  all 
the  others.  That  is  as  far  as  the  conference  went. 
Then,  subsequently,  the  head  inspector  was  always 
going  round  and  never  came  into  a district,  I suppose, 
without  trying  to  confer  with  the  district  inspector. 
I know  I have  had  conferences  with  them.  That  is 
without  the  others  being  present,  but  simply  the  head 
inspector  and  myself,  and  sometimes  the  bead 
inspector  would  take  me  into  a school,  and  we  would 
go  through  the  examination  together  in  the  school,  and 
try  to  come  to  an  agreement  if  there  happened  to  be 
any  disagreement.  And  in  addition  to  that  the  head  in- 
spector .wquld  hold  check  examinations;  that  is  to  say, 
the  district  inspector’s  examination  of  a school  might  be 


on  a Monday,  and  the  head  inspector  might  drop  m 
the  next  day,  or  some  day  that  week,  and  re-examine 
that  whole  school  again  from  top  to  bottom,  and  pr.t 
marks  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  district  inspector 
did,  and  then  these  were  compared  in  the  Office,  and 
a table  drawn  up  to  show  the  agreement  and  disagree' 
ment,  and  this  was  sent  down  afterwards  to  the  head 
inspector,  and  also  to  the  district  inspector;  and  if 
there  was  any  marked  difference,  the  nead  inspector 
was  directed  to  confer  with  the  district  inspector,  so 
as  to  try  to  avoid  such  discrepancies  In  the  future. 

3990.  How  many  of  those  check  examinations  were 
held? — I do  nob  think  there  was  any  fixed  number, 
but  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  head  inspector. 
There  would  possibly  be  a couple  every  year. 

3991.  And  then  if  he  found  a district  inspector  was 
adopting  a standard  difierent  from  the  rest  he  would 
hold  cheek  examinations  there  ofteuer? — Oh,  he  would, 
and  ho  would  take  the  inspector  about  with  him 
oftoner.  I do  not  kuow,  on  the  average,  when  I was 
district  inspector,  that  I had  two  check  inspeetious  in 
the  year.  It  would  probably  come  to  one  check 
inspection  in  the  year. 

3992.  Did  the  district  inspector  get  notice  that  that 
cheek  inspection  was  going  to  be  held? — Oh,  no,  he 
did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

8993.  It  came  like  a thief  in  the  night? — It  did. 
He  was  at  Hbert'y  to  examine  the  school  before  the  in- 
spector’s examination,  as  well  as  after  it,  but  in  that 
case,  of  course,  ihe  inspector  would  not  kuow  what 
marks  the  head  inspector  gave,  and  the  only  diffeicnee 
it  would  make  would  be,  that  be  would  be  a little  more 
careful  if  he  knew  that  the  head  inspector  had  been 
there  before  him. 

3994-.  I saw  the  head  inspector  in  my  own  school 
taking  a class  out  of  the  hands  of  a district  inspector, 
and  not  allowing  him  to  finish  the  examination?-:— 'Well, 
his  marks  were  counted  just  the  same  as  if'they  had 
been  made  by  the  district  inspector. 

3996.  In  addition  to  those  cheek  examinations  and 
oonfereuces,  were  there  any  standard  tests  adopted  in 
cei'tain  subjects  which  were  unifonn  all  over  the 
country? — Yes.  You  will  find  them  in  the  1898  Rules. 

8996.  By  those  means  you  secured  a pretty  large 
measure  of  uniformity? — There  was  a considerable 
amount  of  uniformity;  but  you  must  remember  a 
man’s  manner  made  a considerable  difference  in  the 
result  of  examinations.  T%ro  men  jnisht  ask  a 
question;  one  might  get  an  answer,  and  the  other 
might  not. 

3997.  Do  you  think  that  uniformity  has  been  secured 
imder  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  school? — Ob, 
no;  no  uniformity.  I do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  uniformity. 

3998.  "We  have  before  us  oartain  figures  from  the 
Blue  Book  in  reference  to  Clonmel,  from  which  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Brown  and  the  two  circuit  inspectors, 
gave  137  marks  for  “excellent”  and  “very  good,”  and 
Mr.  "Welply  gave  70? — Mr.  "Welply  by  himself,  or  by 
means  of  his  inspectors? 

8999.  I cannot  exactly  say  that,  because  it  does  not 
say  whether  he  gave  it  by  himself  or  by  the  inspectors 
under  him.  He  reduced  the  “exeellents"  and  “very 
goods”  from  137  to  70.  He  reduced  the  “goods”  at 
the  same  time  from  101  to  154.  I need  not  ask  you 
can  these  figures  be  considered  consistent  with  a 
uniform  standard ; but  was  not  Clonmel  circuit  within 
your  jurisdiction  as  chief  Inspector? — It  was. 

4000.  And  you  were  chief  inspector  while  this  faU 
of  marks  was  taking  place? — was  part  of  the  time, 
certainly,  but  I do  not  know.  I think  Mr.  'Welply 
had  iiot  come  to  the  district  more  than  two  years 
before  the  date  t^at  I left. 

4001.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Clonmel 
teachers  sent  up  an  appeal  against  the  marking  of  Mr. 
Welply.  'Was  that  appeal  referred  to  you  as  chief 
inspector? — Oh,  no;  I knew  nothing  about  that  until 
after  I had  gone  out  of  the  eervico*. 

B 2 
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4002.  You  did  nob  know  that  that  great  change  of 
marking  was  taking  place? — No,  I did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  change.  When  I aay  I did  not  know, 

I had  no  official  knowledge  of  it,  but  I could  guess 
very  well  that  Mr.  Welply  would  give  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  higher  marks  than  when  Mr.  Brown  was 
tliere,  because  Mr.  Brown  is  cei-tniniy  .an  easier  marker 
than  Mr.  Welply. 

4003.  But  as  a ruabter  of  fact,  the  question  was  not 
submitted  to  you  as  chief  inspector,  to  investigate 
whether  the  teachers  bad  just  grounds  for  their  appeal 
or  not?— Oh,  no,  I was  not  informed  that  there  was 
any  appeal  whatsoever.  When  I said  I did  not  know 
of  any  appeal,  I did  not  know  it  till  about  a fortnight 
before  I was  retiring,  and  then  Mr.  Hynes  informed 
me  that  he  had  orders  to  go  down  and  inquire  into 
matter. 

4004.  The  Bishop  of  Boss. — Did  you  read  the 
report? — Yes.  Of  course,  it  was  quite  natural  not  to 
refer  it  to  me  when  I was  just  going  out. 

4005.  Mr.  Hent.y. — Tlie  report  went  up  to  the  Office 
in  June? — I don’t  know. 

4006.  When  did  you  retire? — I retired  on  the  6th 
November,  1011. 

4007.  Could  you  give  us  any  reason  why  it  was  that 
an  appeal  coming  up  from  your  division  was  not 
referred  to  you? — Appeals  were  never  referred  to  us. 
The  Belfast  appeals  were  not  referred  to  us  till  after 
the  Belfast  teachers  had  been  seen  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner  in  the  Education  Office.  The  Clonmel 
appeal,  you  say,  came  in  June.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  did  or  not,  but  if  the  appeal  came  up  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  inquiries,  which  might, 
of  course,  have  delayed  it  some  little  time.  I don’t 
know  whether  that  was  necessary,  or  whether  that 
occurred  or  not,  but  I know  that  it  was  nob  referred  to 
me,  and  officially  I knew  absolutely  nothing  about  it 
till  the  day  I retired. 

4008.  The  head  inspectors  were  abnlishcd  in  1900? — 
Yes. 

4009.  Those  of  them  that  had  the  rank  of  head 
inspector  became  senior  inspectors? — Yes. 

4010.  Did  any  of  them  object  to  that  arrangement? — 
They  all  did. 

4011.  And  their  objections  were  over-ruled? — Their 
objections  were  over-ruled.  One  of  them  informed 
me — I do  not  know  whether  you  are  going  to  hear 
any  of  them  or  not,  but  one  of  them,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
informed  mo  the  other  day,  when  we  were  talking 
about  it,  that  they  were  distinctly  given  to  understand 
that  if  they  did  not  withdraw  their  objection  they 
would  be  called  on  to  resign.  I hnvo  a copy  of  the 
memorandum  they  sent  into  the  Office,  objecting  to 
the  change,  and  asking  the  Commissioners  not  to 
enforce  it. 

4012.  Have  you  heard  that  Dt.  Moran  objected  very 
strongly  to  the  change? — Not  more  strongly  than  any 
of  the  others,  so  far  as  I know. 

4013.  Mr.  CoFiTiT. — Dr.  Moran  told  me  himself  that 
he  only  accepted  the  change  under  threat  of  dismissal? 
— Yes,  that  was  what  Mr.  Sullivan  told  me  the  other 
day.  too 

4014.  Was  not  the.  post  of  district  inspector 
practictally  abolished  at  the  same  time? — It  was,  in 
iny  opinion.  The  district  inspector  was  a person  in 
charge  of  a limited  district.  He  had  sole  charge  of 
that  except  so  fur  as  the  head  inspector  superintended 
Mm,  and  he  was  responsible  for  everything  that  was 
done  in  that  district,  and  he  was  held  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  district,  and  he  might  even  get  a 
reprimand  on  the  head  of  it,  if  serious  neglect  were 
found  to  prevail  in  his  district,  but  under  the  new 
system,  with  three  men  folio\ring  each  other  in  that 
district,  that  had  to  be  given  uji. 

4015.  Instead  of  chiefs  of  inspection,  head  inspectors, 
f.nd  district  inspectors,  we  have  got  two  chief  in- 


spectore,  and  twenty -two  senior  inspectors? — Yes,  and 
junior  inspectors. 

4010.  Those  tiventy-two  w'ere  placed  in  charge  each 
of  a certain  circuit.  How  many  inspectors  went  along 
with  them? — In  most  cases  two,  but  in  a few  cases 
three,  because  there  were  some  assistant  inspectors. 

4017.  What  was  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
division  of  duties  amongst  tliem  at  fii'sb? — For  nearly 
a year  things  remained  as  they  were ; the  new  districts 
were  not  mapped  out  till  1901.  Then  the  new  dis- 
tricts were  mapped  out  (circuits  they  were  called 
then),  and  the  circuit  was  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  sections.  Each  of  the  tiires  inspectors  m the 
circuit  took  each  circuit  in  succession  for  examination 
of  the  pupils,  and  for  making  an  annual  report.  _ 

4018.  Inen  the  efiect  of  that  would  be,  that  if  one 
of  these  was  more  severe  than  the  rest  all  the  schools 
of  the  whole  circuit  would  suffer  from  his  severity? — 
Yes 

4019.  Why  was  that  arrangement  altered? — Well,  it 
was  partly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  seen 
that  it  toid  unfairly  on  the  teachers,  but  also  because 
it  was  found  to  be  extremely  wasteful  of  the  inspector's 
time,  and  extremely  extravagant  in  tire  matter  of 
travelling  expenses.  I may  mention,  for  instance, 
that  there  were  three  inspectors  living  in  Limerick, 
and  in  the  case  of  one  of  them,  bis  nearest  school 
was,  I think,  fifteen  miles  away.  And  then  if  you 
look  at  lie  map  of  the  County  Cork,  the  western  pai-t 
of  Cork  formed  one  circuit,  and  going  out  from  Cork 
City  there  were  three  long  lines,  quite  narrow  at  first, 
and  for  many  miles  out  from  Cork,  they  were  not 
more  than  half  a mile  across,  so  that  all  that  part  of 
the  country  was  travelled  over  and  over  again  without 
visiting  any  school,  and  all  that  expense  went  for 
nothing,  and,  of  course,  an  inspector  having  to  go 
down  to  Castietown-Bevehaven  from  Cork  lost  at  least 
a day  going  down,  doing  absolutely  nothing  else  but 
travelling,  and  another  day  coming  back,  so  that  it 
was  found  wasteful  both  as  regards  time  and  as 
regards  money. 

4020.  What  arrangement  was  substituted  for  it? — 
The  new  circuits  were  drawm  un  after  that,  and  these 
old  circuits  were  done  away  with.  The  new  circuits 
were  drawn  up,  taking  as  a whole  the  county  as  a 
basis,  that  is,  the  whole  of  a county,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, put  into  one  circuit.  As  a rule,  that  was  tho 
basis  of  it,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible.  There 
was  then  an  arrangement  that  the  senior  should  live  in 
the  most  convenient  part  of  that  circuit,  and  the  two 
junior  inspectors  w'ere  each  placed  in  charge  of  about 
half  of  the  circuit,  in  about  the  most  convenient  places 
for  their  business.  The  senior  inspector  would  have  a 
small  district,  perhaps,  of  15  schools;  but  for  the  rest, 
they  wore  in  charge  of  these  two  inspectors,  just  like 
the  old  districts.  They  were  to  remain  there  perma- 
nently and  not  to  move  about  from  one  to  the  other. 

4021.  What  means  were  taken  to  secure  uniformity 
in  the  circuit? — It  was  laid  down  originally  that  there 
was  to  be  a circuit  conference  every  month.  Tho 
senior  inspector  and  his  two  men  were  to  meet  once 
a month,  Well,  that  was  found  utterly  impossible. 
They  had  nothing  to  talk  about,  and  by  degrees  it  was 
dropped,  and  they  were  to  have  two  confereticoe  in 
the  year.  That  was  the  arrangement  up  to  the  timo 
I left,  and  at  one  of  these  conferences  the  chief  in- 
Bpeotor  was  to  be  present. 

4022.  Was  it  found  tliat  uniformity  was  maintained 
in  that  way  in  the  circuit? — No. 

4023.  Because  we  have  a circular  here,  issued  by 
the  Commissioners,  saying:  “The  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  large 
number  of  cases  in  which  disagreement  has  occurred 
between  the  senior  and  the  circuit  inspector  in  the. 
assignment  of  merit  marks  of  the  schools’’;  so,  of 
course,  tho  promulgation  of  that  circular  is  a sufficient 
proof  that  uniformity  was  not  maintained  within  tho 
circuit.  What  steps  did  the  Commissioners  tako  then 
—did  they  not  make  a change  in  the  status  of  the  three 
circuit  inspectors  with  regard  to  altering  or  Ipwering 
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the  mark? — Not  in  my  time-,  or  only  joafc  before  1 
left.  But  absolute  uniformity  was  nevoi'  attained, 
oven  in  the  results  examinations.  There  was  a very- 
close  approximation,  but  it  was  not  absolute. 

4024.  But  then  as  to  the  inspectors  tiiafc  were 
placed  in  the  difieront  circuits,  was  there  much  differ- 
ence in  point  of  service  or  experience  or  ability  be- 
tween the  senior  and  the  others? — Sometimes,  the 
senior  was  a very  much  superior  man,  and  sometimes 
one  of  the  juniors  misht  be  a very  much  superior  man. 

4025.  But  they  had  not,  in  all  cases,  the  advantage 
of  seniority? — No;,  in  some  cases  the  junior  inspector 
was  very  much  longer  in  the  service  than  the  other, 
and  in  some  eases  ho  was,  I should  say,  the  better 
man.  That  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
these  two  religious  divisions  of  Protestant  inspectors 
and  Roman  Catholic  inspectors.  There  might  be  a 
vacancy  for  a Roman  Catholic  inspector,  say,  and  then 
a Roman  Catholic  is  appointed  to  that,  even  though 
there  might  be  a Protestant  inspector  who  was  senior 
to  him,  and  quite.  Lis  equal  in  ability  and  in  every- 
tiiing  concerning  inspection;  but,  of  course,  there  be- 
ing a vacancy  for  a Roman  Catholic,  he  would  be 
appointed,  and  ho  might  be  sent  to  a district  where 
there  was  a Protestant  inspector  of  longer  service,  and' 
there  was  no  difference  really  between  the  two  in 
point  of  m<»vit. 

4026.  Then  in  case  the  senior  iiispector  wanted  to 
enforce  his  view  on  the  junior  inspector,  had  he  power 
actually  to  enforce  it? — I do  not  think  ho  had,  except, 
perhaps,  by  influence.  A strong  senior  inspector,  who 
was  a man  of  great  push  and  ability,  would  get  his 
inspectoi's  to  work  exactly  as  he  wanted.  If  he  had 
not  that  power,  the  junior  inspectors  would  take  every 
little  notice,  and  would  go  on  with  their  own  system. 

4027.  In  a case  in  which  the  senior  inspector  would 
not  be  fiupenor,  either  ' in  length  of  service 
or  in  ability,  or  in  skill  in  tasting  schools,  he  would 
have  very  little  influence? — Yes;  that  is  where  his 
power  of  control  would  come  in,  I think,  and  I do  not 
think  the  fact  of  the  inspectors  being  his  equals  in 
cei'vioc  or  anything  like  that  affected  the  matter  very 
much  at  nil. 

4028.  Mr.  Coffey. — What  you  have  pointed  out  is 
that  the  junior  inspector  or  district  inspector  might 
be  a man  of  mote  force  of  character  and  of  more 
ability? — Well,  he  might  not  bo  a man  of  more  ability, 
but  he  might  be  a man  determined  to  have  iris  own  way. 

4029.  Mr.  Henly. — What  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
tmiforniity  as  between  circuit  and  circuit? — think, 
except  that  conference  that  the  senior  inspectors  had 
in  1903,  there  was  notliing  beyond  tlie  circulars,  issued 
from  the  office. 

4030.  Was  not  the  chief  inspector  supposed  to  con- 
fer with  them  once  a year? — ^Yes;  the  chief  inspectors 
conferred  with  them  once  a year. 

4031.  Were  those  conferences  regularly  held,  do  you 
know? — They  were  by  mo. 

4032.  Because  we  have  had  a statement  from  Dr. 
Beatty  that  from  1904  to  1907  there  was  no  confer- 
ence in  his  circuit,  and  from  1907  to  1909? — Yes. 
Well,  I have  had  some  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Beatty,  too,  for  he  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  he' 
referred  to  that  point,  and  I immediately  asked  him 
for  a return  of  the  times  and  the  districts  he  was  in, 
and  the  dates;  and  when  I got  that,  I compared  it 
with  my  own  connection  with  it,  and  I found  that  as 
long  as  he  was  with  me  conferences  were  held  regu- 
larly. That  was  up  to  1904.  Then  I ceased  to  have 
charge  of  the  North,  and  went  to  the  South,  and  he 
was  at  that  time  in  Omagh,  I think.  He  was  trans- 
ferred afterwards  to  Clonlnel;  but,  unfortunately,  his 
health  was  bad  and  ho  never  took  up  duty  there;  so 
I had  no  opportunity  of  having  conferences  with  him 
in  the  South.  I know,  so  far  as  I myself  am  concerned, 
I held  my  annual  conferences  with  perfect  regularity. 
I have  in  tliis  book  here  the  dates  at  which  I held  the 
conferences. 

4038.  Suppose  those  oonfereaces  were  regularly  held, 
do  you  think  they  would  bo  sufficient  to  secure  uni- 


formity?—No;  they  had  viry  little  to  do  with  unifor- 
mity. We  seldom  discussed  questions  like  that._  Of 
course,  if  there  was  a difference  between  the  circuit 
inspectors  they  would  probably  put  it  before  the  chief 
inspector  on  that  occasion.  If  one  thought  such  a 
thing  would  be  sufficient  for  giving  a good  mark  and 
the  other  not,  they  would  mention  that,  and  the  chief 
inspector  would  give  liis  opinion,  or  he  would  make 
inquiries  when  he  went  back,  for  the  chief  inspector 
had  no  authority. 

4034.  If  he  did  not  lefev  to  subjeccs  such  as  uni- 
formity, might  I ask  what  were  the  subjects  discussed 
at  the  conferences? — We  discussed  various  matters 
connected  with  the  schools. 

4033.  The  CnAraMAU. — Mr.  McNeill  gave  us  a re- 
cord of  one  of  his  conferences  and  uniformity  was 
never  touched  on? — W'cll,  ho  w’as  present  at  some  of 
mine. 

4086.  This  was  one  he  held  himself? — I held  one  at 
Ijiraeriok,  and  Mr.  McNeill,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
senior,  was  there.  The  first  item  at  that  conference  at 
Limerick  was  the  question  of  Rule  12713  not  being 
enforced. 

4037.  Mr.  Henlv. — That  is  not  relating  to  unifor- 
mity?— No;  the  next  was  in  reference  to  extras, 
whether  notice  was  required  to  be  given  to  the  schools, 
and  if  notice  was  given,  had  the  teachtms  a right  to 
keep  the  bad  boys  out  or  should  all  the  pupils  in  the 
class  be  presented  for  examination.  The  next  was 
whether  examination  was  necessary  in  certain  eases. 
The  next  was  with  regard  to  the  history  reader.  The 
next  was  a question  of  tho  regulations  of  the  Bishops 
as  to  what  certain  assistants  were  to  be  paid,  that  Is 
lay  assistants  in  convents.  That  only  cropped  up 
ineidental'ly.  And  then  a question  came  up  as  to 
visiting  the  managers,  and  I laid  down  a rule  that 
they  were  to  visit  the  managers  whenever  they_  possibly 
could.  Air'd  a question  arose  also  about  drawing;  and 
then  there  were  occasionally  such  things  as  this  : why 
so-and-so  had  not  been  given  his  promotion,  though 
he  had  been  recommended  for  it. 

4038.  Mr.  Coffey. — A teacher? — Yes.  That  was  a 
conference  I had  with  Mr.  McNeill's  circuit. 

4089.  Mr.  H.ENLY. — Then  1 suppose  wc  may  take  that 
these  conferences  could  not  be  a very  efficient  means  of 
securing  uniformity? — No.  1 remember  one  confer- 
ence I held  at  Atlienry  for  the  Galway  circuit.  I took 
the  three  inspectors  to  Athenry  school,  and  we  spent 
about  an  hour  and  a half  there,  one  of  them  cxaniiDing. 
I believe  we  were  all  inspecting  the  school  rather  that, 
examining,  and  -tlftn  we  met  together  and  discussed 
it,  and  two  of  us  thought  one  thing  and  two  of  us 
thought  another. 

4040.  What  suggestion  u-ould  you  make  with  regard 
to  the  changes  that  would  be  necessary,  if  any,  to  make 
the  system  more  efficient,  and  more  conducive  to  sound 
education,  than  at  present? — I believe  in  examining  the 
pupils,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  strictly  examined. 

4041.  But  now  as  to  the  machinery,  do  you  find  that 
tlie  present  an-angement  of  cii-ouit  and  senior  inspectors 
would  work? — No.  I think  that  the  old  system  of  liav- 
ing  a district  for  each  inspector,  and  making  him  re- 

■ sponsible  for  the  work  in  that  district,  is  the  best. 
Then  I would  appoint  a certain  number  of  inspectors; 
six,  if  anything,  would  be  too  few,  I think,  to  super- 
intend these  men  and  go  about  like  the  old  head 
inspeotoi-a  from  district  to  district. 

4042.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  Commis- 
sioners are  applying  for  four  divisional  inspectors  at 
present? — Yes,  Mr.  Hynes  and  I made  that  recommen- 
dation years  ago. 

4043.  Do  you  think  four  would  not  be  sufficient? — 
Four  might  be  sufficient  if  you  keep  up  this  system 
of  senior  inspectors  and  circuits,  because  they  would 
only  tlien  have  to  visit  twenty-two  centres,  but  if  you 
return  to  the  old  system  of  having  sixty  districts,  1 
think  the  four  would  be  quite  insufficient. 

4044.  -And  then  beyond  this  would  you  think  any 
change  is  desirable  in  the  duties  of  the  chief  inspectors? 
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' — I think  the  chief  inspectors  would  be  much  better 
employed  in  dealing  with  the  reports  in  the  office  than 
in  going  out  on  few  occasions.  They  are  generally  sent 
out  or  go  out  at  mare  haphazard,  as  we  very  often  did, 
to  find  nothing  particular,  but  just  put  in  our  time. 
We  had  no  definite  obiect  in  going.  We  went  out 
simply  to  see  the  scliools.  We  might  drop  into  a good 
school,  or  we  might  drop  into  a bad  school. 

4045.  So  that  you  think  the  old  office  of  chief  ol 
inspection  was  more  conducive  to  sound  education  than 
that  ol  chief  inspector  that  we  have  at  present? — I 
tliink  it  was  more  conducive  to  the  good  management 
and  arrangements  of  the  work.  I think  it  would  be 
very  much  better  that  the  chief  inspectors  should  deal 
with  these  reports  than  that  tlje  clerks  should. 

4046.  Now  in  the  ease  of  an  appeal  coming  up  to  the 
Board,  will  you  tell  us  precisely  what  is  done  at  pre- 
sent, supposing  a teacher  appeals  against  the  report 
of  an  inspector? — I never  knew  of  such  a case.  The 
appeals  never  came  to  me. 

4047.  Mr.  Coffey. — Ko  appeal  ever  come  to  you? — 
No,  I think  not.  I do  not  think  the  appeals  ever  went 
to  tlie  chief  inspectors. 

4048.  Mr.  Henly. — Who  would  deal  with  them? — I 
do  not  know.  In  this  Clooudaff  case  that  I referred  to 
in  my  memorandum,  I did  not  know  that  the  teadier 
had  appealed  twice  to  the  Education  Office  before  a 
reprimand  was  sent  down  to  him,  and  1 did  not  know 
that  such  on  appeal  had  been  sent  up  at  all  till  after 
the  meeting  in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  last  October.  The 
teacher  seeing  it  in  the  paper,  then  wrote  to  me  some- 
thing about  this  thing,  and  he  mentioned  quite 
haphazard  in  this  letter  that  he  had  appealed  twice  to 
the  Resident  Commissioner  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  but  this  was  absolutely  unknown  to  mo 
till  that  time. 

404&;  Mr.  Coffey. — That  was  November  and  Decem- 
ber of  what  year?— -Of  1910. 

4050.  Mr.  Henlt. — What  way  do  you  think,  with 
your  wide  experience,-  should  appeals  be  treated? — 
Appeals  should  come  to  the  chief  inspectors,  I think, 
and  be  taken  in  by  them  to  the  Resident  Commissioner 
after  due  inquiry. 

4051.  Then  how  should  they  be  dealt  with? — That 
would  depend  upon  each  case  individually;  it  would  be 
probably  sufficient  to  send  it  to  the  senior  inspector  if 
it  was  the  junior  inspector  who  was  concerned,  and 
aslr  the  senior  inspector  to  look  into  the  matter  and 
report-  again  to  the  office.  Of  course,  it  would  then 
depend  upon  what  he  reported,  what  further  action 
would  be  necessary.  If  ife  was  tho  senior  inspector 
against  whom  the  appeal  was  made,  I think  it  ought 
to  be  looked  into  by  one  of  the  chiefs. 

4052.  Or  one  of  the  heads  if  you  had  one? — Well,  if 
you  had  the  divisional  inspectors;  but  under  the  present 
machinery,  where  you  have  no  divisional  inspectors,  one 
of  the  chief  inspectors  ought  to  look  into  that. 

4053.  What  class  of  appeals  do  you  contemplate  when 
you  say  that  in  some  cases  no  action  would  be  neces- 
sary, only  to  consider  the  appeal?— If  the  teacher  has 
been  never  known  to  merit  a good  report  under  a great 
many  diSerent  inspectors,  aud  if  he  has  been  always 
getting  poor  reports,  then  because  he  gets  another  poor 
report  that  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  in  my  opinion 
to  grant  him  an  appeal.  If  previous  reports  were  all 
right,  it  would  be  difierent.  Of  course,  a great  many 
teachers  have  been  kept  on  time  after  time  when  really 
the  reports  were  most  unfavourable.  There  was  a 
teacher  in  a school  in  the  Clonmel  district  who  was 
utterly  useless  as  a teacher,  and  I met  him  20  years 
afterwards  in  the  Countj  Wexford,  when  I was  head 
inspector,  stiU  holding  on.  He  had  held  on  all  that 
tune,  and  that  man  ought  to  have  been  got  rid  of  long 
before;  but  if  he  ware  unfavourably  reported  on  in  the 
school  where  I met  him  last,  I would  not  tliink  that 
lie  bad  any  case  for  appeal. 

4054.  That  is,  in  other  words,  if  the  report  that  the 
teacher  gets  is  m accordance  with  a long  series  of  re- 


ports, you  think  no  action  would  be  necessary? — No. 
action,  unless  tho  action  likely  to  be  taken  was  dis- 
missal. Then  I would  consider  it  desirable  that  the 
matter  should  be  inquired  into  by  a higher  officer 
before  he  was  dismissed,  even  with  that  record  against 
him.  . 

4056.  But  in  all  other  cases  you  thiuk  there  should 
be,  as  a matter  of  right,  an  inquiry  into  the  appeal? — 
Certainly.  Of  course,  in  the  results  time  when  we  bad 
the  formal  examinations  such  a thing  was  not  neces- 
sary in  many  eases.  When  a teacher  got  a bad  report 
the  first  thing  that  was  always  done,  either  by  the  office 
or  by  the  head  inspector  to  whom  it  was  referred,  was 
to  get  up  the  written  exercises  of  that  school.  Looking 
through  the  written  exercises  you  could  teU  almost 
certainly  whether  the  report  was  right  or  wrong.  You 
could  tell  at  any  rate  whether  the  marks  given  for  the 
written  exercises  were  correct  or  not,  because  you  had 
the  written  exercises  before  you.  The  teacher,  of 
course,  might  plead  that  the  children  were  not  given 
time  enough,  and  that  was  certainly  a case  where  the 
head  inspector  should  go  down  and  investigate  it  him- 
self; but  supposing  that  these  papers  were  all  very 
.creditable,  but  that  the  oral  part  of  the  examination 
was  unsatisfactory,  aud  it  was' on  that  that  the  teacher 
was  getting  into  trouble,  the  evidence  would  be  rather 
in  favour  of  the  teacher  than  against  him,  and  there  I 
think  a re-inspection  would  be  ordered  at  once. 

4057.  Of  course,  a man  with  the  experience  of  a 
chief  inspector  would  be  the  proper  man  to  decide  such 
a question  as  this? — ^Well,  they  would  know  what  the 
thing  meant,  at  any  rate. 

4058.  There  is  another  question  in  connection  with 
the  inspection.  From  time  to  time  it  has  appeared 
that  the  inspectors  behaved  rudely  towards  the  tea- 
chers?— Yes. 

4059.  Now,  from  your  experience,  have  the  teachers 
any  grounds  for  making  statements  of  that  kind? — It 
certainly  has  taken  place. 

4060.  And  no  effective  steps  are  taken  to  redress  that 
grievance? — Do  you  meau  in  recent  years? 

4061.  Yes? — should  like  to  say  that  I had  not  to 
take  any  steps;  but  I do  not  know  that  steps  may  not 
have  been  taken  by  official  letter  or  official  reprimand 
to  put  the  inspector  right  that  was  doing  anything  of 
tliat  sorb.  I know  under  the  old  system  inspectors 
were  several  times  punished  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
I remember  one  case  particularly  in  south-western 
Cork,  where  the  inspector  was  removed  away  because 
of  some  impertinent  observations  he  made  in  some 
schools. 

4062.  The  teachers  have  complained  to  me  that  in- 
spectors going  in  to  them  do  not  speak  to  them  or 
salute  them,  or  bid  them  “ good  evening  ” going  away, 
and  would  you  think  that  mark  of  discourtesy  in 
presence  of  their  pupils  should  be  taken  notice  of,  if 
those  statements  were  true? — Any  misbehaviour  is  pos- 
sible; but  it  is  against  the  rule  if  they  do  so.  It  is 
distinctly  laid  down  in  all  the  Board’s  circulars  that  the 
teachers  are  to  be  treated  properly,  we  have  had  it  again 
and  again  in  every  circular  that  the  teachers  are  to  be 

.treated  with  courtesy  aud  good  manners. 

4063.  Does  not  the  re-issue  of  these  circulars  again 
and  again  show  that  there  is  something  that  the  cir- 
culars have  not  settled? — I do  not-  think  any  regulations 
could  settle  that. , You  will  alwa.ys  have  some  men  who 
now  and  then  will  behave  badly,  some  men  who  are 
naturally  rude. 

6064.  When  the  inspector  makes  a note  such  as  this 
in  the  observation  book,  " arithmetic  weak,*'  “ reading 
might  be  improved,”  what  help  are  such  notings  to  the 
teacher? — ^Very  little,  except  that  the  teacher  some- 
times does  not  know  ife.  The  teacher  does  not  know 
that  the  reading  in  the  school  is  bad,  because  he  has 
had  no  experience.  That  is  the  reading  that  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  for  20  years,  and  he  is  surprised  to 
hear  that  it  is  bad  reading. 

4065.  S.upposing  he  gets  that,  in  what  way  does  it 
show  him  that  the  reading  is  defective? — It  is  of  no 
use  that  way;  but  the  inspector,  as  1 said  before,  should 
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go  over — and  ouglifc  to  go  over — his  observations  with 
the  teacher.  He  should  point  out  in  what  way  the 
reading  has  been  defective,  und  he  should  explain  it  to 
him,  and  that  record  "reading  weak”  is  rather  for 
himself  and  for  those  who  come  after  him  than  for  the 
teacher,  except  to  remind  the  teacher  that  that  was 
noted-  It  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  an 
inspector  to  go  a second  time  and  say  to  the  teacher, 
such  a thing  is  still  wrong  in  your  school.”  The 
teacher  could  then  not  say,  " I never  heard  of  this 
before  ” ; so  unless  there  is  a record  of  that  in  the  book 
the  inspector  is  liable  to  that  sort  of  remark  from  the 
teacher. 

4000.  Bub  I am  assuming  now  that  the  inspector 
goes  to  u school  and  puts  a noting  of  that  kind  in  the 
book,  and  as  in  many  eases  does  not  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  teacher,  and  I want  to  know  in  what  way  does 
that  help  the  teacher? — ^It  is  no  help  at  all. 

4007.  Theu  do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  some  instructions  given  to  the  inspec- 
tors cither  tliat  they  must  confer  with  the  teacher  and 
discuss  their  notings  properly,  or  that  the  notings 
should  be  made  in  such  a way  that  tlicy  would  really 
be  helpful  to  tire  teacher  himself?— Yes,  it  should  be  of 
that  class. 

40C8.  For  instance,  I have  seen  this,  ” reading  might 
be  improved,”  and  I could  not  make  out  in  what  way, 
or  whab  was  wanted;  and  I have  heard  of  a thing  being 
” weak  ”? — I am  afraid  we  must  all  plead  guilty  to 
that;  but  undoubtedly  in  the  results  time  that  was  a 
help  to.  the  teacher,  perhaps  nob  at  the  last  examination, 
but  at  the  inspection  between  two  examinations  it  was 
a help  to  the  teacher  to  be  informed  by  the  inspector 
that  such  and  such  a thing  was  nob  up  to  the  mark, 
and  that  that  subject  required  a little  more  attention 
before  the  formal  examination  came  round. 

40fey.  Do  you  think  that  by  any  mere  system  of  in- 
spection an  inspector  could  judge  of  the  character  of 
the  school?— I could  not. 

4070.  Do  you  think  could  any  inspector? — I do  not. 

4071-4.  In  the  results  days  was  it  a system  of  exami- 
nation alone,  or  was  it  examination  plus  inspection? — 
■Well,  it  was  examination  plus  inspection;  but,  of 
course,  with  some  inspectors  there  would  be  very  little 
inspection,  because  examinations  took  up  so  much  of 
their  year  and  time  that  they  really  had  nob  time 
sometimes  to  pay  a second  visit  to  the  school  during 
the  year,  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  there  would  be  no 
inspection. 

4075.  Mr.  Heney. — Even  during  the  results  examina- 
tious  did  not  the  inspector  take  note  of  the  order  and 
discipline  of  the  pupils,  of  the  regularity  of  their  move- 
ments, in  ease  it  was  necessary  to  move  them,  of  the 
state  of  the  buildings,  and  otlier  things  of  that  kind?— 
Certainly  he  took  notice  of  these  things,  but  still  that 
could  hardly  be  called  inspection.  He  could  not  take 
anv  note  of  the  manner  in  which  the  teaching  was  done. 
Of* course,  discipline  and  order,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
judged  during  the  examination,  he  had  to  see  and  to 
remember.  But  he  took  the  work  of  the  school  out 
of  the  iiands  of  the  teacher  while  he  was  examining,  so 
the  teaciier  was  scarcely  responsible  for  the  order  and 
discipline  except  in  so  far  as  the  children  talked 
together  or  copied  from  one  another.  Of  course,  he 
might  find  fault  with  the  teacher  under  these  heads, 
and  that  often  happened.  I am  referring  to  the  regula- 
tions that  w’ere  in  force.  Those  were  the  Commis- 
sioners rules  for  1898;  “In  furnishing  his  report  on 
any  school,  the  inspector  when  calling  attention 
to  defects  in  the  proficiency  of  the  classes  should  in- 
dicate where  the  responsibility  for  the  particular  defect 
complained  of  chiefly  lies.  The  inspector  should  not 
fail  to  report  Iris  judgment  on  the  moral  tone  of  the 
school  and  the  observance  of  discipline,  cleanliness, 
and  order,  and  also  bring  under  notice  defects,  if  any, 
in  the.  condition  of  the  school  house  and  premises.” 
Tliat  is  in  the  Commissioners'  rules. 

4076.  So  that  every  results  examination  implied  a 
certain  amount  of  inspection? — It  certainly  did,  as 


regards  these  points;  bub  as  I say  the  teacher  could 
hardly  be  held  responsible  for  everything  that  went  on 
during  the  examination — the  thing  was  taken  too  much 
out  of  his  hands. 

4077.  I always  held  myself  responsible? — Well,  if  the 
teacher  stood  by  and  allowed  the  children  to  do  an 
improper  thing  like  prompting,  he  was  certainly  res- 
ponsible. 

4078.  Can  even  an  inspector  judge  of  the  manner  o*_ 
ihe  teaching  during  the  year  by  hearing  a lesson? — 
You  could  only  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done  at  that  particular  time. 

4070.  That  is,  Uiere  might  be  a show  lesson  given 
by  the  teacher,  and  the  lessons  during  another  time  or 
the  year  might  be  of  a very  different  order? — You  might 
have  a show  lesson,  of  course,  but  probably  an  inspec- 
tor of  experience  would  see  at  once  that  it  was  a show 
lesson,  and  only  a lesson  got  up  without  the  childreu 
having  the  previous  necessary  knowledge  for  it.  He 
would  at  once  detect  it  I think. 

4080.  Bub  it  might  be  a lesson  that  the  pupils  have 
been  drilled  in? — Yes,  but  then  the  pupils  would  be  too 
ready.  I am  quite  sure  though  there  were  a great 
many  show  lessons  given  to  me  that  I did  not  know 
were  show  lessons. 

4081.  Mr.  Heslt. — Over  and  above  the  visits  of  tba 
inspectors  to  schools,  we  have  hod  in  recent  years 
visits  of  some  of  the  higher  officials.  Dr.  Starkie,  Mr. 
Dilworth,  and  others,  we  have  had  it  in  evidence, 
visited  the  schools? — Yes,  I was  round  with  Dr.  Starkie 
on  one  oeeasiou  myself. 

4082.  Were  those  visits  of  long  duration  as  far  as  you 
know? — ^When  Dr.  Starkie  went  out  first,  he  used 
generally  to  go  on  his  bicycle,  and  then  his  visits  were 
sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  extended  to 
an  hour  or  more;  but  as  a rule  the  visits  were  only 
about  half  an  hour,  and  I understand  since  the  use  of  a 
motor  car  was  allowed  for  official  purposes  the  visits 
only  extend  from  10  minutes  to  20  or  80.  At  the  same 
time,  I have  never  been  round  with  Dr.  Starkie  in  the 
motor  oar,  and  I cannot  give  you  any  personal  ex- 
perience. 

4083.  What  I want  to  come  at  is  this,  nob  exactly 
the  length  of  the  visits,  but  had  you  any  official  know- 
ledge whether  Dr.  Starkie  communicated  with  or 
influenced  the  local  inspectors  in  any  way  with 
reference  to  the  reports? — Well,  the  only  thing 
I remember  is  that  after  he  had  been  round  some 
of  the  sehools  in  the  Clonmel  circuit  one  time,  years 
ago  now,  he  gave  me  a list  of  some  of  them  that  he  had 
been  in,  in  which  he  thought  the  marking  was  not 
correct,  and  I said  I would  look  into  the  matter  the 
first  time  I was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I took  an 
opportunity  that  I got  of  going  round  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  I looked  into  the  inspector’s  reports  and 
the  state  of  the  schools,  end  I said  that  I thought  the 
inspector’s  reports  could  be  very  well  justified. 

4084.  Who  was  in  charge  that  time? — ^The  schools  I 
visited  then  arc  in  Mr.  Yates'  section. 

4085.  Who  was  the  senior? — Mr.  William  Brown,  I ' 
think. 

4086.  You  have  not  told  me  whether  you  know  that 
any  communications  were  or  were  not  sent  to  local 
inspectors.  Do  you  know  in  your  official  capacity? — 
Well,  none  w’ere  sent  through  me;  but  I know  that 
letters  were  sent  out  to  inspectors. 

4087.  Do  you  think  would  such  visits  and  such  letters 
coming  from  Dr.  Starkie  be  likely  to  influence  tba 
judgment  of  local  inspectors? — Certainly,  and  they  were 
meant  to  do  it. 

4088.  To  raise  or  lower  the  mark — which  was  the 
tendency  as  far  as  you  know? — Well,  I think  the  ten- 
dency generally  was  rather  to  lower  the  mark  than  to 
raise  .it;  but  there  were  cases  where  the  effect  of  the 
letter  would  be  to  raise  the  marking. 
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4089.  Do  you  tbink  it  right  for  men  like  Dr.  Starkie 
and  Mr.  Dilworth,  having  no  training  as  inspectors,  to 
thus  try  to  influence  the  marking  of  the  school? — Well, 
1 do  not  think  it  is  a proper  thing  to  do;  but  Dr. 
Starkie  is  Resident  Commissioner,  and  as  representative 
of  the  Boai-d  he  has  a right  to  visit  schools;  Iwwever, 
I do  not  know  whether  he  ought  to  interfere  with  the 
hjspector.  As  regards  the  secretary,  Mr.  Dilworth,  I 
think  it  is  qiiite  contrary  to  the  regulations  for  him  to 
do  anything  of  the  sort. 

4090.  Has  he  any  training  for  the  business? — ^Not 
only  that,  but  I have  here  a letter  from  Dr.  Starkie 
in  1002  : — “ The  Board  have  recently  decided  that  the 
Departments  of  the  Chief  Inspector  and  Secretaries 
arc  distinct  and  independent.”  The  secretaries  used 
to  be  appointed  from  the  inspectors.  A change  was 
made,  and  they  might  be  appointed  from  clerks,  or 
people  having  no  knowledge  of  school  work  at  all;  and 
the  notion  was  that  the  Chief  Inspector  was  to  be  the 
controlling  person.  The  Secretary  lost  all  right  to 
interfere  in  the  school  matters,  except  as  regards 
reports. 

4091.  The  Chairman. — Might  I ask  one  question. 
Did  the  former  Resident  Commissioners  that  you  have 
known  pay  these  visits  to  the  schools  in  the  same 
manner?  Did  Sir  Patrick  Keenan? — Sir  Patrick 
Keenan  never  visited  schools,  I think,  except  when  ho 
was  away  on  summer  holidays.  For  instance,  he 
would  go  down  to  Newcastle,  and  then  would  drop  into 
a few  schools  around;  but  he  never  visited  with  the 
inspector. 

4092.  But  he  visited  them? — Oh,  eertaiuly;  and  iii 
the  same  way,  when  he  went  to  Donegal,  lie  visited 
schools;  but -there  was  never  any  question  of  sending 
a letter  to  the  inspectors  afterwards  about  it,  nor  did 
be  interfoi'e  with  the  judgment  of  the  inspectors. 

4098.  Mr.  Henly. — Then  you  think  it  would  be  better 
if  neither  the  Resident  Commissioner  nor  the  Secretary 
would  visit  the  schools  with  any  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  the  judgment  of  the  men  placed  in  charge, 
namely,  the  inspectors? — ^I  think  it  would. 

4094.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  present  difficulties 
have  arisen  from  those  visits? — I do;  but  I could  not 
say  the  judgment  of  those  inspectors  has  been  very 
much  interfered  with  by  those  visits. 

4095.  And,  consequently,  the  schools  must  suffer? — 
I do  not  know.  The  schools  ere  very  liable  to  suffer ; 
but  1 think  it  is  a great  mistake  that  the  inspector 
should  not  be  left  in  as  independent  a position  as 
possible. 

4096.  Wbat  is  your  opinion  of  this  merit  marking 
that  we  have  of  the  schools?— I would  do  away  with 
the  merit  marks. 

4097.  You  think  they  should  be  abolished? — I do. 

4098.  I think  you  are  aware  tliey  were  tried  in  Eng- 
land, and  found  unworkable? — Mr.  Harrison  can  tell 
“ou  that  better  than  I. 

4099.  Mr.  Henly. — ^I  would  infer  from  your  general 
evidence  that  you  would  rather  favour  annual  incrc- 

■ menb?— YVell,  only  in  one  sense.  I would  like  to  see 
that  every  good  report  carried  some  weight,  but  I 
it  might  be  quite  possible  not  to  give  the  increment 
till  you  had  three  good  reports,  three  favourable  reports. 
I would  not  like  to  give  a man  an  increment  merely 
because  he  puts  on  a spurt  and  works  well  one  year; 
but  I would  like  to  give  him  credit  for  that,  in  case  he 
continued  to  carry  on  that  spurt,  and  do  good  work. 

4100.  Well,  his  lordship  the  Bishop  of  Rosa  has 
submitted  a scheme  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
pay  the  third  grade  (that  is  all  teachers  in  it) 
the  same  sum  of  money  as  at  present  by  giving  them 
an  initial  salary  of  £68,  I think,  with  eleven  annual 
merements.  Now,  what  would  be  your  opinion  of  that 
scheme  of  his  liordship’s,  as  compared  w-ith  the  lower 
initial  salary  and  the  triennial  increments  that  we  have 
at  present? — What  will  the  annual  increments  be? 


•UOl.  A pound? — W'ell,  that  is  a very  small  incre- 
inciit.  That  would  be,  I tliink,  a very  good  sys- 
tem; but  tlio  increments  are  really  very  small,  and  tliej 
are  scarcely  worth  considering;  but,  of  course,  they 
mount  up. 

4102.  Tlio  increments  are  very  substantial,  for  this 
reason — that  the  present  salaiy  is  £63,  and  if  the  teacher 
starts  from  £69,  be  gets  the  increments  on  from  that?— 
Yes,  from  year  to  year;  but  it  is  a very  small  thing, 
and  therefore  I do  not  think  it  is  much  matter  whether 
he  gets  it  in  one  year  or  three  j’ears. 

4103.  The  advantage,  to  my  mind,  of  one  year  is 
this,  that  if  the  teacher’s  work  is  good,  his  £1  is 
secure? — ^I  have  not  made  myself  clear.  My  objec- 
tion would  fall  away  very  much  if  your  increment  is  so 
small  as  only  £1  a year.  I would  see  no  objection  to 
giving  the  increment  annually  if  it  was  so  small  as  £1. 
I think  it  would  be  better  only  to  give  a large  incre- 
ment of  £7  when  he  has  got  tliree  favourable  reports. 

4104.  You  think  a change  of  that  kind  that  is  sug- 
gested by  his  lordship  would  be  beneficial? — Yes.  I 

think  the  increments  in  the  lower  grade  should  be 
automatic. 

4105.  And  you  think  there  would  be  a sufficient 
stimulus  to  get  the  teachers  to  do  good  work? — I think 
so,  because  it  would  require  to  work  up  to  a certain 
height  before  he  could  get  promotion  into  tlie  second 
grade.  That  is  what  would  be  the  real  stimulus. 
It, is  not  the  £1. 

4106.  If  he  wants  to  get  into  the  second  grade,  I 
think  I understood  from  your  memorandum  ^at  you 
are  in  favour  of  a test  of  scholarship  and  training  and 
service  ? — Yes. 

4iU7.  Ou  vruttt  grounds  would  you  recommend  a tost 
of  scholarship  or  any  further  examination? — I would 
like  the  teacher  while  he  is  young  to  go  on  with  bis 
studies.  The  examination  would  not  be  such  aS;  he 
gets  now  on  leaving  the  training  college.  It  wbuld 
rather  be  a tost  that  he  continued  hie  studies  in  some 
line.  It  need  not  be  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the 
training  college;  but  it  would  be  on  some  particular 
line  to  show  that  he  has  been  making  progress  all 
that  time. 

4108.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  allow  him  to  taka 
one  subject  in  which  he  felt  greatly  interested? — I 
would  not  limit  it  to  one  subject. 

4109.  Suppose  he  wished  to  become  a good  Latin  or 
French  scholar? — Yea,  I would  allow  him  to  take  other 
subjects;  but  I would  not  ask  him  to  go  to  all  tho 
trouble  of  learning  algebra  and  geometry,  and  other 
things,  if  they  were  not  in  his  way. 

4110.  Mr.  Henly. — In  other  words,  you  would  allow 
him  to  select  a certain  number.  At  present  is  there 
any  danger  that  a teacher  leaving  the  training  college 
would  fall  into  idle  habits? — Yes;  a teacher  w’as  speak- 
ing to  me  recently  about  that,  and  he  said  that  he  know 
the  majority  of  teachers  read  nothing  but  the  daily 
paper. 

4111.  Would  you  say  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  would  be  maintained  in  that  case?~Not  unjess 
they  have  a high  class  school  that  requires  them  to 
make  such  preparation  as  will  continue  their  studies. 

4112.  Do  you  think  the  change  that  has  been  made  of 
pouping  in  the  schools  has  been  beneficial  to  the  work- 
ing  of  the  school — and  you  know  that  grouping  is  prac- 
tically compulsory?— I think  if  the  teacher  is  able  to 
do  the  work,  he  ought  to  be  left  to  decide  on  these 
matters  himself.  If  ho  finds  that  the  grouping  system 
suits  him,  let  him  group,  and  if  not,  let  him  teach 
the  classes  sepai’ately. 

4113.  I remember  the  time  when  wo  were  liable  to 
be  punished  if  we  grouped,  and  now  a teacher  is  liable 
to  be  punished  if  he  doesn’t? — I think  that  the  group- 
ing system  is  not  made  obligatory  under  the  rules. 

4114.  The  rules  do  not  affect  it.  It  is  the  practice 
of  individual  inspectors? — I know  at  my  conferences  I 
always  told  the  inspectors  they  had  no  right  to  enforce 
these  things,  if  they  were  not  in  the  rules;  and  if  the 
teacher  was  doing  good  work,  they  should  not  inter- 
fere  with  him. 
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IQth  March,  1018.] 


Mr,  AuuED  Pdrseb,  examined. 


S“L-31isr;C*r"3fi 

™»ld  like  U.e  school  to  got  a good  what  ttaj  M toowJJ  ^ ^ ^ J 

report.  _ iecfciou  at  all  to  the  teacher  taking  part  in  the  exarai- 

4116.  Would  you  have  a Bubsequenb  examuiahon  for 

giitting  into  the  first  grade?  ies,  and  -wou  v Would  you  not  think  it  beneficial  that  the  in- 

ofiiy  one  first  grade.  . , . spector  should  happen  to  see  the  lines  on  -whioh  the 

4117.  And  what  conditions  as  far  as  the  school  is  teacher  worked?— I think  it  is,  and  that  would  be 

concerned?— The  school  should  be  very  well  reported  on  useful;  but  I think  he  would  do  that  better  by 

T IJ U1„  Af  vpnvs-  Wa  had  a svstem  i.u._  »*  AvnminoHAna.  There  is 


for  a considerable  number  of  years.  Wo  had  a system  inspection  than  at  these  examinations.  There  is 

of  promoting  teachers  before  this  new  system  came  in,  danger  that  some  inspectors  are  not  fonder  of 

in  which  a teacher  got  • promotion  from  one  class  to  people.  They  may  depute  too  much 

another  by  mere  service,  what  was  c^led  highly  teacher  and  give  themselves  no  trouble. 

effiment  ” sei-vice.  A.  toacbet  (tould  get  into  With  regard  to  the  programme,  I understand 

fl,„.  cW,  b,  „ foS  yoi  ai  tatoouf  of  ,vhat  ,e  apeak  of  « the  eaa.o. 

got  into  the  second  of  firs*  J think  by  three  o , y would  you  have  optional  subiecte,  which 

lod  he  got  into  the  second  by  something  of  the  same  Uals.^  Je  ^^n  ^at  the  discretiL  of  the  manager  and 

sort.  . *•  the  teaclier,  or  would  you  have  a wide  progr^me,  in 

4118.  But  antecedent  to  that  you  had  examination  .you  would  limit  the  teacher  and  the  inspector, 

plus  service? — Yes,  that  is  to  say,  the  service  counted  schools  w'ere  not  efficient;  but  ^ct  if  they 

for  giving  him  permission  to  come  in  for  the  examina-  to  extend,  they  must  still  take  off  that  pro- 

tion.  If  the  teacher  was  not  getting  a good  report,  optional  subject?— Yes,  I Ihink  so;  I think 

tlie  inspector  would  not  allow  him  in  for  prornotaon,  | juig^t  take  it  that  the  Board  would  lay  down  the  sub- 

and  there  very  often,  peitieuiarly  for  promotion  to  first  aUow  a more  limited  progi'amme  for  schools 

class,  the  head  inspector  was  called  in.  In  fact,  unfavourably  circumstanced. 

up  to  the  year  1884  ” 4182.  That  the  sehool  might  take  up,  for  matanee, 

tor  alwaja  oame  round  “f  f Sature  Studiea?-It  might  take  a limited  number  of 

aobooi  before  he  ™ let  m for  hrat  olaas,  the  aubieots  that  are  on  the  programme,  on  the  general 

4119.  Did  he  ever  visit  the  school  after  making  the 

S'toYe‘tliri'„^^t.urn  he“tTgSdXr^  *“  *"“ 

4120.  Mr.  C0F5BY.— Did  he  not  very  often  examme  ^ ^ange  of 


fa  S'to  let  trin  .Hi.  tfn  be  got  a good  report. 

The  oral  examinations  ceased  from  18/».  Board  would  lay  down  a con- 

4121.  Mr.  Henly.— I passed  the  examination  for  first  giderable  number  of  subjects  and  leave  the  selection 


of  first' at  Easter,  and  I got  no  intimation  as  to  whether  to  ttie  manager  and  teacher. 


that  promotion  would  be  sanctioned  or  not  till  after  a 


biiau  . iu  .t  11  • 4130  BUDPOsing  YOU  hav6  the  three  essential  sub- 
visit of  the  bead  inspector  on  the  24th  of  too  following  ^ of  optional 

September?— That  was  before  1878,  was  it  not/  kubieets  would  you  limit  the  manager  and  teacher  so 

4122.  No,  I think  not?— I know  it  was  sometime  ^^^1  ^ ^ certain  iiumbei 

about  that  that  the  oral  examinations  were  given  up.  these  so  that  if  one  manager  thought  it  was  impor- 


eorviRtimB  subjects,  would  you  limit  the  manager  and  teacher  a 
somemme  f , ,,  , . , — „.o  4-i,oti  a nf*Ttam  iiumbe 


4122.  No,  I think  not?— I know  it  was  sometime  J ^ certain  number 

about  that  that  the  oral  examinations  were  given  up.  these,  so  that  if  one  manager  thought  it  was  impor- 

4123  Now,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  on  the  Ije  should  have  agriculture,  or  any  other 

formation  of  the  character  of  the  teacher  brought  up  hranch,  he  could  not  take  more  than  a certain  number, 
under  this  system;  in  other  words, -in  what  way  would  you  would  leave  him  a choice  which  he  would 

it  influence  his  habit  of  work,  and  influence  him  as  a take? — Yes,  that  is  what  I mean. 


student?— Well,  there  is  very  little  encouragement  to 
a man  to  study. 

4124.  I am  speaking  of  promotion  by  service  and 
scholarship  combined?— He  had  to  continue  his  studies. 


4136.  That  is  what  I mean  by  optional  subjects, 
too? Yes;  but  I would  have  the  Board  .lay  down  a 

Samme  of  optional  subjects  which  the  manager 
t take.  I would  not  allow  him  in  a town  schod 


BCflOiarsUip  Wixiumcu.-  — — illlguu  I-OAC.  4-  -- — --  - IJ  T 

4125-  And  with  regard  to  the  school?— Sometimes  it  to  take  agriculture,  nor  m an  inland  place  would  i 

was  good  for  the  school,  and  sometimes  it  was  not.  allow  him  to  take  navigation,  and  probably  I would 

1 have  known  a few  cases  where  the  schools  suffered.  not  have  navigation  on  the  list  at  all. 

4126  With  regard  to  the  schools,  how  far  do  you  4137.  But  then,  with  the  single  exception  of  a ease 
think  tWe  ought  to  be  an  individual  examination  test?  like  agriculture  for  a town  scbwl,  and  naviga.tion, 

would  examine  every  individual  pupil  in  the  which  I think  we  need  not  consider,  we  may  take  it 


elements,  and  I would  have  bis  marks  written  down  on 
a sheet  in  the  school-  for  the  parents  to  see. 


that  you  wodd  be  in  favour  of  optional  subjects,  of 
which  the  manager  could  have  choice  of  a certain 


‘ Im.  WoXr  1.™  to.  to„he.  perfom  a«^P»t  tot°.T^^^  S 

iiiR  toe  readiog,  ppoaided  the  mapectoi-  Sied  toe  l.stoh?  “ 

—I  would  not  see  any  objection  to  the  teacher  setting  unsuitable  subjecr.  . , . , *4,  u-  t 

arithmetic,  provided  t^e  inspector  saw  the  exercises;  at  4188.  Then  the  manager  might  take  them  subject 
present,  of  course,  tliere  is  a form  for  the  teacher  to  to  the  approval  of  the  autbonties?— Yes. 
examine  the  pupils  every  year.  That,  I do  not  think,  4139.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  read- 
is  of  much  use.  iug  that  the  pupils  have  to  do  in  the  schools,  do  you 

4r28.  Take  for  instance,  the  class  examination  in  think  it  that  beneficial?— I think  a sniallw  amount  gone 

geography  or  history,  would  you  think  it  desirable  into  thoroughly  would  be  more  beneficial, 

that  the  teacher  should  give  a series  of  questions  to  4140.  You  have  travelled  a good  deal  in  Germany, 
the  class  to  show  what  the  class  knew,  and  which  the  j believe?— Yes;  I visited  schools  there, 
inspector  might  not  possibly  draw  out,  and  -vybat  amount  do  they  read,  or  are  they  hdd 

then  that  the  inspector  might  subsequently  examine  responsible  ior,  in  the  German  schools? — It  varies 
the  same  class,  so  as  to  indicate  the  lines  that  he  very  much.  In  schools  like  those  in  Leipzig,  which 

thought  they  ought  to  be  examined  on? — I do  not  see  are  on  a somewhat  higher  level  than  the  country  places 


any  objection  to  that.  generally,  I think  it  is  60  reading  lessons  in  the  year. 

4199  Bnt  the  combination  of  the  two,  I think,'  4142.  Of  what  length?— Some  of  them  haU  a page; 
would  'remove  the  possible  objection  that  the  teacher  some  two  or  three.  1 will  bring 

taught  in  one  way  and  the  inspector  examined  in  mg  books  to-morrow,  if  you  like  to  look  at  them. 
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JIi-.  AtFKED  Purser,  examined. 


[Conffnucd. 


4143.  What  is  the  difierence  between  the  way  they 
deal  with  the  reading  lessons  and  the  way  reading 
lessons  are  dealt  with  in  our  schools  at  present?  — 
Oh,  they  go  into  the  lessons  most  minutely,  and  I 
think  the  book  contains  matter  that  is  far  more  worth 
reading  carefully  and  studying  and  remembering  than 
our  books.  It  is  generally  good  literature,  for  one 
thing,  taken  from  good  authors;  at  any  rate,  when  you 
get  beyond  the  merest  elements.  And  they  go  through 
these  lessons  in  the  most  careful  manner.  They  are 
read  through  and  the  substance  of  them  analysed  care- 
fully, paragraph  by  paragraph.  Then  the  whole  lesson 
is  taken  together,  and  the  children  are  expected  to  do 
that  in  their  own  words.  There  is  a paragraph  given, 
and  they  are  expected  to  read  it  and  to  say  what  is  the 
substance  of  that  paragraph. 

4144.  Mr.  Coffey. — Is  there  not  a difficulty  in 
limiting  reading  to  that  extent;  does  it  not  become 
monotonous  to  the  children  to  read  the  same  lessons  all 
through  the  year? — I do  not  know.  It  does  not  seem 
to.  You  see,  there  is  not  so  much  reading  done.  A 
great  deal  of  this  lesson  that  they  go  over  is  not  mere 
reading.  They  have  to  take  up  the  subject  matter  of 
the  lessons  and  explain  some  of  it,  first  tlie  subject 
matter  of  it,  and  then  to  give  out  all  that  lesson  again 
in  their  own  words. 

414i).  Hr.  Hekly. — Do  you  think  anything  has  been 
gained  in  our  schools  by  the  large  number  of  sub- 
jects introduced  under  the  new  programme? — Cer- 
tainly; some  of  the  subjects  hav©  not  only  increased 
in  volume,  I may  say,  but  they  have  also  improved, 
owing  to  the  extra  attention  given  to  them.  For 
instance,  singing  now  is  one  of  them.  Singing  was 
taught  in  a considerable  number  of  schools.  It  is 
taught  now  practically  in  almost  every  school,  and 
except  where  the  teacher  has  no  ear  or  voice,  it  is 
generally  fairly  attempted.  It  is  partly  because  we 
have  more  people  now  able  to  teach  singing  than  we 
used  to  have,  and,  of  course,  the  Board  went  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  providing  teachers  for  the 
teachers.  But,  I think  we  have  too  many  subjects, 
and  the  children’s  attention  is  scattered  over  too 
many. 

4140.  Mr.  Brown  says  in  one  of  his  Reports  that  it 
is  better  to  have  patient,  accurate  instruction  in  a 
few  subjects  than  an  ambitious  attempt  at  many, 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  so  fully  as  to  benefit 
thc!  pupils,  either  by  the  amount  of  information  im- 
partwl,  or  by  the  mental  and  moral  training  resulting 
from  such  instruction.  Would  yon  agree  with  that 
statement  of  Mr.  Brown’s? — I tfiink  it  is  very  fairly 
put.  I think  I have  made  some  similar  statement  my- 
self. 

4147.  That  is,  5-ou  think,  thorough  teaching  of 
a small  number  of  subjects  would  be  better  than  super- 
ficial instruction  in  a larger  number? — I am  quite 
sure  that  that  holds  true  for  the  junior  classes,  ^ere 
is  too  much  attempted  now  in  the  junior  classes.  It 
is  quite  impossible  for  a child  really  to  learn  all  the 
things  that  are  attempted. 

4148.  And  the  result  is  that  they  know  all  the  Eub- 
jecta  very  impertectly?~Yes,  very  imperfectly,  and 
they  have  no  proper  foundation  for  going  on  to  the 
higher  classes. 

4149.  Mr.  Coffey. — Had  the  chief  inspectors  a tabu- 
lar statement  in  the  office  showing  the  condition  of 
the  schools  with  regard  to  the  lowering  of  marks  in  a 
particular  district? — Never  that  I know  of. 

4150.  So_  that  you  really  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
education  in  your  district,  except  from  your  personal 
observations  and  what  you  heard  at  the  conferences? — 
Except  at  the  anmial  conferences.  Of  course,  my  own 
personal  observation  could  not  tell  me  anything, 
because  I could  not  visit  more  than  half  a dozen  spools 
in  each  of  the  eircints  in  one  year. 

4154.  It  seems  to  )Yie  extraordinary  that  the  chief 
inspectors  should  not  be  furnished  from  time  to  time, 
say  from  month  to  month,  with  a tabular  statement 
showing 'the  marks  given  in  the  different  districts 
under  their  charge? — think  so,  too;  and  I asked 
several  times  that  all  the  reports  might  be  sent  in 
through  US,  so  that  if  we  did  not  actually  deal  with 


them,  we  might  look  at  them,  auj,  of  course,  wo  had 
a right  to  call  for  any  report  at  any  time;  but  what 
was  wanted  was  to  see  the  reports  as  they  Sowed  in. 
There  is  one  thing  I would  like  to  mention;  I know  I 
have  a note  in  some  of  my  diaries,  taken  at  the  time 
these  changes  were  going  on,  that  there  was  a distinct 
statement  to  me  from  Dr.  Starkie,  that  we  should  see 
all  the  reports,  that  we  were  to  see  all  the  reports. 
However,  when  the  scheme  finally  took  shape,  we  saw 
none  of  them.  Dr.  Sttvrkie's  notion,  I have  no  doubt, 
is  a perfectly  good  one,  and  it  was  that  we  would  do 
more  good  by  going  out  and  seeing  the  schools,  and 
know  more  abouE  them  than,  by  reading  the  reports 
in  tiie  office. 

4152.  Even  admitting  that  you  were  to  go  to  the 
schools,  it  strikes  me  that  the  chief  inspectors  had  not 
a full  grasp  of  the  whole  work  of  the  districts  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  marks? — Yes;  I tiiink 
it  was  a mistake  that  they  should  not  have  bad  that 
information. 

4153.  You  are  a very  experienced  official,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  phase  of  education,  and  am  I to 
take  it  as  your  considered  opinion  that  you  did  not 
feel  yourself,  with  all  your  experience,  capable  of 
making  a proper  award  of  merit  marks  to  a school,  as 
I think  you  told  us? — would  not  like  to  be  bcamd 
down  to  any  statement  I might  make  about  a school 
like  that. 

4154.  I am  talking  of  schools  generally,  and  of  the 
present  system  of  inspection  varying  so  much  from 
day  to  day.  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that  you 
yourself  did  not  feel  that  you  could  conscientiously  do 
your  duty  to  a school  without  examining  it? — I could 
not. 

4155.  I understand  you  to  say  further,  and  I am  quite 
in  agreement  with  you,  that  without  examination  of  the 
schools  there  is  no  accurate  and  no  proper  test;  but 
on  another  point,  I do  not  quite  agree  with  yovi,  wiiere 
you  seem  to  favour  individual  marking.  Do  you  not 
think  that  individual  marking,  even  though  money  pay- 
ment is  not  attached  to  it  now,  would  lead  to  some  of 
the  viciousness  of  which  we  were  cognisant  in  the 
results  system? — I do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  all 
the  children  of  the  class  should  be  brought  to  a uniform 
standard.  Do  you  not  think  that  individual  marking 
would  lead  to  abuse  in  any  system  of  examination? — 
Well,  I do  not  know  much  about  that  sort  of  abuse. 

4156.  I have  no  doubt  that  there  ought  to  be  class 
examinations,  each  child  being  examined,  and  that 
class  examination  would  be  quite  sufficient? — How  will 
you  decide  whether  a pupil  is  fit  for  promotion? 

4157.  I would  leave  that  largely  to  tiie  teacher.  I 
think  there  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  State  if 
the  pupil  has  the  privilege  of  examination,  and  if  the 
inspector  reports  that  the  teacher  had  done  bis  duty 
by  the  children  in  the  way  of  teaching? — Yes.  Might 
I give  you  one  ease  of  a school  that  I visited  two 
years  running.  The  teacher  had  87  pupils,  aud  in 
his  return  he  marked  the  whole  87  ns  promoted.  Next 
year  he  had  only  52  pupils  (of  course,  that  was  a year 
after)  and  he  marked  62  as  promoted.  How  many  do 
you  think  he  had  promoted  the  first  year  out  of  the 
87?  One.  The  second  year  he  promoted  34. 

4168.  So  that  you  think  the  obligation  should  lie 
on  the  inspector  to  say  who  should  be  promoted?— I 
think  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a cheek  on  the 
teacher  to  prevent  him  doing  a thing  of  that  Sort. 

4169.  Yes;  the  great  difficulty  was  in  tracing  how 
long  the  children  had  been  in  the  class? — ^That  was 

u®  ^ it  would  be  desirable  that  some 

check  should  be  put  on  it.  Of  course,  it  might  be 
met  with  m other  ways.  You  might  require  to  have 
every  pupil  passing  promoted. 

4160.  Would  it  not  be  met  with  in  this  way,  which 
I think  obtained  to  some  extent  prior  to  the  results 
s.ystem,  that  the  inspector  intimated  after  the  examina- 
tion of  the  class,  that  14  of  the  children  in  a parti- 
cular class  should  be  promoted? — Yes. 

4161.  Without  specifying  the  particular  pupils?— 
The  teacher  might  select  the  wrong  14  in  that  case. 
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41S-2  The  teacher  knows  who  are  the  best  children  / 

Then  he  should  not  promote  14,  if  the  14  the  inspec- 
tor thought  ought  to  be  promoted  were  not,  m the 
iLcher’s^ opinion,  fit  for  promotion,  and  I would  nob 
obieeb  to  the  teacher  not  promoting  eome  of  the  PyP‘ls> 
even  that  I thought  were  worthy  of  promotion,  if  for 
any  reason  he  thought  they  should  not  be 
I have  had  several  times  myself  to  caution  a teacher 
against  promoting  pupils  (I  am  sorry 
own  children)  who  were  quite  unfit  for  it  physicaUy. 

4163  Mr.  Henly. — Would  Mr.  Cofiey’s  point  be  met 
bv  this— that  it  would  be  a sufficient  check  on  the  pro- 
motion of  the  pupils  to  eay  that  the  promotion  should 
not  be  too  long  delayed?— That  is  what  I sard,  that 
the  teacher  should  be  bound  to  give  a reason  for  not 
promoting  any  pupil. 

Mr  Coffey.— I am  afraid  individual  marking  would 
lead  to  some  of  the  great  abuses  of  the  ^ 

There  would  be  a temptation  to  the  teacher  to  leave 
tlie  bright  children  etanding  at  a certain  standard  and 
to  bring  up  the  weak  children  to  the  sasne  level,  and 
I think  that  the  class  should  be  examined  as  a whole. 

4164  Mr.  Habktson.— I think  you  condemned  tbs 
present  system  of  merit  marks?-The  subdivision  of 
merit  marks. 

4165.  On  the  grounds  that  they  are  unworkable ?—• 
"Xes. 

4166.  Now,  as  regai-ds  the  recommendation  that  you 
make  in  your  precis  about  the  promotion  of  teachers, 
surely  that  would  be  a reversion  to  the  old  system  m 
a large  part,  would  it  not?— Yes- 


a iuigc  • 

4167.  That  system  was  tested  for  many  years  and 
found  wanting,  was  it  not?— Where? 

4168.  In  Ireland?— I do  not  think  it  was  ever  found 

wanting.  _ . . 

4169.  Was  it  nob  by  the  Powis  Commission — was 

not  the  system  of  promoting  teachers  by  examination 
condemned  by  the  Powis  Commission  ?— I do  not/e- 
member,  it  may  have  been.  Perhaps  you  are  think- 
ing of  the  Manual  Training  Commission.  . . „ _ 

4170.  I am  thinking  of  the  Powis  Commission.—! 

came  in  after  the  Powis  Commission,  and  the  thing 
remained  on  years  and  years  after.  . , u 

4171.  Were  not  teachers  in  those  days  promoted  by 

examination? — Partly.  .»t 

4172.  Did  not  that  cease  after  1870?— No. 

4173.  When  did  it  cease? 

Mr.  Hekly. — 1900?— And  even  before  1900,  there 
was  this  modification  that  I have  told  you  of. 

4174.  Mr.  Harrison. — It  was  given  up  probably  for 
good  grounds?— On  the  same  grounds  on  which  the 
merit  mark  was  introduced. 

4175.  This  had  been  tested  and  had  been  proved  a 
failure  apparently,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities, 
and  you  propose  to  revert  to  it? — Yes;  but  it  is  in  the 
Reports  of  Manual  Commission  that  it  was  recom- 
mended. 

4176.  What  was  the  recommendation? — To  give  up 
the  examination  of  the  teachers.  At  any  rate,  the 
reason  given  was  that  the  teacher  would  have  mors 
time  for  their  own  studies  if  they  had  not  this  exami- 
nation. 

4177.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  teachers 
studying  for  degrees?— A few  of  the  teachers  have  got 
degrees. 

4178.  Did  you  not  find  that  while  they  were  reading 
for  degrees  they  were  barely  able  to  do  justice  to  their 
school^  and  if  they  did,  it  was  only  at  a vary  heavy 
strain  for  themselves?— The  whole  course  of  study  was 
too  severe  for  their  work ; but  the  examination  I would 
rather  institute  would  be  a very  much  easier  thing, 
but  a thing  that  required  continuous  attention  to  one 
or  two  subjects. 

4179.  In  the  note  you  have  given  us,  you  bring  a 
certain  charge  against  inspectors,  you  say  the 
Commissioners  and  their  officers  should  show  more 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  teachers,  and  inspectors 
Khould  treat  them  with  courtesy  and  as  fellow-workers. 
I presume  that  means  that  in  your  experience  you  find 
that  that  has  not  been  done?— In  several  cases. 

4180.  Has  that  been  at  all  general  in  your  experi- 


ence, in  a good  many  eusos  that  have  come  uuder  your 
notice,  or  only  from  hearsayV — Of  course,  there  is  j 
the  thing  you  say.  ....  x i 

4181.  i am  asking  you  as  a chief  inspector  have 
they  come  under  your  personal  notice,  or  is  this  mere  y 
a matter  of  general  hearsay? — Do  you  mean  have  com- 
plaints reached  me? 

4182.  Complaints  that  actually  reach^  you,  or  in- 
stances that  you  have  seen  in  the  schools 

when  you  have  been  with  your  colleagues?— A few. 
Remember  I was  chief  of  iuspection. 

4183.  I am  asking  you  as  chief  mspector?~As  cbiet 
inspector  certainly  nothing  cams  under  iiiy  “ojice. 

4184  No  oases  were  brought  to  you  oinoially?  Mo. 

4185.  Then  you  give  a certain  amount  of  hearsay 

evidence?— But  before,  when  I wos  chief  of  inspec- 
tion,  eases  did  come.  . . - as  ■ t 

4186.  When  you  were  acting  in  the  ottiee  nerei"  i 

was  always  there  since  1898.  . lu  os 

• 4187.  until  when? — Dntil  1911.  I was  in  the  office, 
but  I was  not  getting  the  reporte. 

4188.  Would  oases  of  that  sort  be  brought  to  you?— 

^'4189!’^ou*  would  not  have  to  investigate  them?— 
■Unless"  a formal  complaint  was  sent  in  to  me  to  mvea- 

^^4190.  Had  you  any  of  those  formal  complaints  to 
investigate?— Those  connected  with  Belfast. 

4191.  That  is  recently?— Yes. 

4192  Had  you  to  investigate  them  yourself /—Yes. 
Mr.  Hynes  and  I,  the  two  chief  inspectors,  wore 
sent  there.  We  were  sent  to  enquire  generally  into 
these  Belfast  complaints.  It  was  rather  a question 
of  the  state  of  the  school.  _ . 

4198.  I wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  witnm  your 
personal  knowledge  that  there  had  been  on  the  pmt 
of  your  colleagues  any  serious  lack  of  courtesy  to  the 
teachers?— Only  a few  cases.  , . , , 

4194  And,  therefore,  this  might  be  move  moder- 
ately  worded.  You  put  the  ca^  as  if  it  was  geueral, 
or  as  if  there  was-  a considerable  amount  of  it.— ihe 
important  point,  I take  to  be  there,  is  not  so  much 
coiirtesy  as  the  second  part,  “ feilow-w^orkera.  ^ 

4195  You  say,  " should  be  treated  with  courtesy  ? 
—Yes,  they  are  not  to  teeat  them  as  if  they  were  high 
and  mighty  people  and  the  teachers  quite  below  them. 

4196. *Have  you  had  instances  which  have  coma 
under  your  notice  of  that  being  the  case?— Yes. 

4197.  A large  number?— Not  a large,  number;  but 

quite  enough  to  make  it  noticeable.  • , 

^ 4198  Afieetiug  a considerable  number  of  your  for- 
mer eolleogues?— Yes,  a good  many  of  them. 

4199.  Did  you,  us  chief  inspector,  take  any  means 
to  put  things' on  a better  footing?— At  our  conferences, 
ves.  I always  spoke  of  it.  _ ,,,  „ 

^ 4200  With  effect  or  without  effect? — Mell,  you  can- 
not really  afieot  some  of  the  men. 

4201.  You  think  it  a serious  fault?— It  is  hable  to 
be-  but  I do  not  think  it  is.  to  a large  extent,  be- 
cause  there  are  only  a few  inspectors  who  do. 

4202.  I think  you  talked  about  tbe  rights  of  head 
inspectors.  I presume  their  salai'ies  are  not  affected? 

^^4208."  Only  their  functions?— Their  functions 

4204.  They  had  functions  after  1900  which  were 
not  as  important  as  those  they  had  before?  Yes. 

4205.  Would  you  think  it  was  a good  thing  the 
chiefs  of  inspection  to  remain  in  the  office  and  do  a 
good  deal  of  clerks’  work?— I do.  I think  they  would 
let  better  information  of  what  is  going  on  the 
schools  by  seeing  reports  than  by  going  out  to  an  odd 
school  here  and  there. 

4206.  I think  in  Ireland  that  the  chief  inspectors  do 
not  keep  up  their  own  work  m the  school— they  have 
no  districts  of  their  own?— No. 

4207.  Then  as  between  Protestant  ^d  llom^an 
Catholic  impeolors,  are  thas  equal  m number  or  rrhat 
is  the  position?— Not  quite  equal,  but  very  nearly. 

4208.  But,  surely,  when  they  are  once  on  the  staff, 
thev  are  all  equal  for  promotion,  are  they 
there  are  22  senior  inspectors.  These  are  half  and 
half. 

4209.  These  must  be  half  and  half? — Yes. 
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4210.  And  that  is  liow  it  is  that  as  vacancies  occur 
in  one  denomination,  promotions  may  be  more  rapid 
in  that  one  denomination? — The  same  thing  occurred 
•with  the  head  inspectors. 

4211.  That  is,  the  22  senior  inspectors? — Yes. 

4212.  I see  that  you  say  that  you  would  recommend 
that  none  of  the  jimior  mistresses  should  be  appointed. 
Tell  me  why,  for  I thought  they  would  be  very  useful 
people? — 'Weil,  they  have  no  qualifications. 

4213.  These  junior  mistresses  come  into  schools 
which  could  not  possibly  afford  qualified  mistresses, 
and  they  do  exceedingly  useful  work  in  regard  to  the 
young  children? — I do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
saying  that  they  could  not  possibly  aSord. 

4214.  I mean  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  would  not  aSord  it? — Why  should  they  have 
th&m  at  all? 

421.'i.  Let  us  take  a concrete  case.  Take  the  case 
of  a small  country  school  under  a master.  The  num- 
besr  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  a qualified 
assistant  mistress,  but  they  would  be  sufficient 
to  allow  of  a woman  who  has  got  certain 
motherly  instincts,  and  who  wHl  look  after  the 
very  young  children.  Is  it  not  better  to  put  those 
young  children  under  her  than  to  leave  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  master,  who  already  is  pretty 
•well  occupied? — He  should  be  trained  to  look  after 
that  number. 

4216.  Bub  it  is  natural  for  little  children  to  be  looked 
after  by  a woman? — I don’t  know  that  it  is  natiual  to 
a woman  at  all. 

4217.  But  you  think  that  in  those  cases  a woman  is 
better  than  nobody? — In  some  cases  it  is  not  so. 

4918.  Your  evidence  in  this  respect  is  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  a good  many  people? — I know  a great 
many  people  would  nob  agree  with  me.  My  opinion 
is  that  these  young  children  should  not  be  allowed 
into  the  rural  schools  at  all.  It  is  extremely  injurious 
for  them. 

4219.  I have  not  asked  you  about  the  children,  but 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  have  a junior  assistant  mis- 
tress?— But  if  you  get  rid  of  the  children  you  will  get 
rid  of  the  system  of  junior  assistant  mistresses  likely. 

4220.  But  that  is  not  the  point  that  you  put? — But 
it  is  one  of  the  reasons,  because  very  often  it  leads  to 
serious  abuse.  I was  in  a school  in  the  County  Mayo 
some  years  ago.  About  50  children  or  so  were  present; 
certainly  two-thirds  of  Uiem  were  being  taught  by  this 
junior  assistant  mistress,  or  were  supposed  to  be  taught 
by  her,  all  the  day  long,  while  the  highly  qualified 
master  was  teaching  about  15  children,  some  of  them 
boys  and  some  of  them  girls.  Then  the  junior  assis- 
tant mistress  at  needlework  time  got  all  the  girls, 
including  the  master’s  and  all  her  own  set  into  the 
bargain,  and  the  master  had  about  five  left,  and  I do 
not  think  that  is  right  employment. 

4221.  Who  arranged  that? — liie  master  did;  but  it 
is  laid  down  in  the  rules  that  these  people  are  to  be 
employed  in  teaching  the  junior  class. 

4222.  But  the  point  is  this.  The  fault  was  not,  in 
that  case,  on  the  part  of  the  junior  mistress? — On  the 
part  of  the  master,  who  expected  too  much,  and  the 
rules  give  him-  power  to  do  such  a thing. 

4223.  Supposing  you  take  away  from  that  man  this 
junior  assistant  mistress,  how  would  then  the  school 
be  worked?— It  was  worked  before  she  was  appointed. 
How  many  children  would  each  teacher  in  England 
have? 

4224.  He  would  have  in  that  case  to  take  the  whole 
school  himself?— How  many  children  w'ould  there  be 
to  each  teacher  in  England? 

422.5.  Tliat  would  depend  on  the  qualification  of  the 
teacher.  You  mean  possibly  that  we  allow  for  a sup- 
plementary teacher  20  children,  and  they  must  be 
quite  young,  and,  as  I imagino,  that  supplementary 
teacher  would  correspond  to  your  junior  assistant 
mistress? — I would  like  to  know  what  the  number 
would  be,  for  in  Ireland  you  have  one  teacher  to  every 
27  children,  and  do  you  know  any  country  in  which 
there  is  such  a large  proportion  of  teachers  to  children? 

4220.  My  point  is  what  this  particular  master  in 
the  case  yon  gave  was  to  do  if  you  took  away  the  junior 
mistre.ss?— He  would  teach  tliab  school. 


4227.  Infants  and  all? — Infants  and  ail. 

4228.  The  CnAtRMAN. — 'What  was  the  size  of  the 
school? — I think  it  was  under  50. 

4229.  Mr.  Harrison. — And  would  you  prefer  to  see 
him  doing  that  rather  than  have  the  use  of  the  assis- 
tant mistress — I do  not  allude  to  the  misuse? — I would 
rather  have  no  assistant  mistress  in  the  school. 

4230.  Now,  with  regard  to  appeals,  I understand 
that  it  is  not  the  practice  iu  the  case  of  appeals  from 
teachers  that  the  matter  should  be  necessarily  referred 
to  the  chief  inspectors? — Not  when  I was  in  the  office. 

4231.  It  has  not  been  the  practice,  so  far  as  you 
know? — It  has  not  been  the  practice. 

4232.  Mr.  Kavanaoh.— I want  also  to  take  up  this 
question  of  appeals.  You  say  in  your  precis  that 
teachers  have  no  means  of  making  an  effective  appeal. 
Tell  us  exactly  what  complicates  their  appeal,  for  your 
sentence  is  that  the  teachers  have  no  means  of  making 
an  effective  appeal? — Of  course,  that  is  touching  on 
the  Cloondaff  case.  Well,  I take  it  to  be  exactly  the 
same  point  as  Mr.  Harrison  raised,  that  things  are  not 
put  before  the  chief  inspector. 

4233.  That  they  do  nob  go  before  the  chief  inspec- 
tor?— That  was  what  I was  referring  to. 

4284,  I understand  that  you  would  recommend  that 
there  should  be  a Committee  of  the  Board  to  hear 
appeals? — ies,  that  all  appeals  should  be  brought  be- 
fore this  Committee,  if  such  a Committee  were  ap- 
pointed. Of  course,  the  other  recommendation  I made 
was  that  the  old  Committee  system  that  existed  should 
be  re-established,  that  is,  the  Resident  Commissioner 
attended  by  one  of  the  higher  officers  should  look 
into  the  appeal. 

4235.  Would  that  give  more  confidence,  do  you 
think,  to  the  teacher? — I think  it  would.  I think  they 
would  like  to  have  some  security  that  whenever  they 
did  make  an  appeal  it  would  be  considered. 

4236.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  increase  the 
number  of  appeals? — It  might,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  a vary  short  time;  but  they  would  very  soon  get 
to  learn  exactly  where  appeals  would  be  effective,  and 
where  they  would  be  ineffective. 

4237.  Mr.  Purceli  told  us  yesterday  that  there  were 
very  few  appeals,  but  you  seem  to 'think  differently? 
— I do  not  know  how  Mr.  Purcell  would  know. 

4288.  He  is  an  examiner? — But  the  appeal  might 
not  go  to  the  examiner. 

4239.  Do  they  not  come  to  the  examiners  for  their 
noting? — 'Well,  not  necessarily;  at  least,  I do  not 
know.  I really  have  no  knowledge.  I do  not  know 
exactly  what  the  examiner  does. 

4240.  But,  iu  your  opinion,  there  are  a good  many 
appeals? — I think  there  are  a good  many  addressed  to 
the  secretary  or  to  the  Resident  Commissioner, 

4241.  Then  there  is  a paragraph  in  your  precis  about 
the  examiners,  in  which  you  complain  that  these  ex- 
aminers have  no  knowledge  of  school  matters,  and  you 
think  that  is  an  important  point? — Yes;  I moan  prae- 
tical  knowledge;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  schools  and  taking  part  iu  the 
inspection  or  examination  of  such  schools. 

4242.  And  therefore  their  making  note  on  the  report 
is  not  of  as  much  value  as  if  they  had  been  inspectors 
themselves? — I do  not  think  they  understand  the 
meaning  of  reports  exactly,  just  as  if  I were  to  get  a 
report  from  a foreman  in  a building  yard  or  a ship- 
building yard.  I would  not  understand  what  it  meant. 
I might  understand  the  English  of  it,  but  the  effeit 
of  it  on  the  actual  worlc  of  the  place  would  not  be  dear 
to  my  mind. 

4243.  They  only  emphasize  what  the  inspector  says, 
they  do  not  make  any  comment  on  it? — They  recom- 
mend the  action  to  be  taken,  I think. 

4244.  But  then  it  goes  on  to  the  chief  inspector?— 
No,  the  chief  inspector  does  not  see  them  at  all. 

4245.  You  think  that  with  the  knowledge  that  in- 
spection would  give  them,  they  would  be  able  to  com- 
ment better  on  the  reports?— That  a person  who  had 
been  inspector  would  be  bettor  able  to  decide  what 
should  be  done  in  the  ease. 

4246.  Now,  about  this  famous  ton©  circular;  I sup- 
pose you  have  read  it,  of  course?— Oh,  yes;  I saw  the 
tone  circular. 
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4247.  ^ours  is  au  independent  opinion  of  tUe  present 

system,  and  would  you  tell  me  exactly  what  you  think 
of  the  tone  circular?  , .rLiio 

4248.  Mr.  Coffey. — Were  not  you  in  omce  ui  Iwllf 
Yes,  I was;  but  I was  out  in  November,  1911. 

4249.  Mr.  Henly. — ^You  did  hot  draft  it? — I never 
saw  it  till  it  was  given  to  me. 

4250.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— I heard  it  described  yester- 
day as  a most  brilliant  and  wrong-headed  document. 
Would  you  agree  with  that? — I do  not  kuow.  I think 
it  is  quile  right  to  emphasize  it  in  that  way.  But  I 
would  not  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  school  by  tone 
alone.  I do  not  know'  bow  you  could  do  it. 

4251.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  judging  the  tone  of 

the  school  as  inspector?— I had  no  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing on  the  discipline  and  knowledge  of  the  school,  and 
also,  of  course,  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  children,  and 
order  and  good  behaviour  during  the  examination,  and 
that  was  the  only  part  of  tone  that  you  could  well  get 
in  the  school.  , , ,, 

4252.  You  did  not  find  any  difficulty  m judging  the 
tone? — Not  if  you  take  it  in  that  sense. 

4253.  Mr.  Coffey. — Could  you  draw  a line  ^deter- 
mining whether  a school  was  "excellent  or  "very 
good  ”?— I could  not  draw  a line  in  that  case  more 
tliau  in  the  ease  of  other  points.  There  Me  some 
schools  in  which  I would  have  no  hesitation  ^in  saying 
that  the  tone  of  that  school  was  " exceWent.” 

4254.  Mr.  Kettle. — What  would  you  mean  by  that? 
—That  I had  no  fault  to  find. 

425.').  A sentence  in  the  circular  is,  " where  the  tone 
is  gocKl,  deficiency  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  even  defects  in  method,  may  be  to  some  extent 
disregarded,"  and  our  difficulty  is  how  are  you  to  get 
good  tone  coupled  with  deficiency  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  defects  in  method? — The  difficulty  I 
would  have  would  be  about  the  defective  method,  be- 
cause I do  not  know  what  the  defective  method  is, 
except  by  judging  of  the  result  of  the  method.  A 


method  may  seem  to  be  utterly  wrong  and  may  pro- 
duce excellent  results,  and  a method  that  may  be 
quite  right  tor  one  man  may  be  quite  wrong  for 
another  man.  . 

4256.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I think  that  as  inspector 
you  were  asked  to  judge  of  the  tone  of  a letter? — I was 
not  asked  to  judge  of  the  tone  of  any  letter.  I was 
asked  for  my  observations  upon  that  letter. 

4257.  As  to  the  question  of  uniformity;  now,  you 
handed  in  a circular  as  to  the  definition  of  " excellent, 
and  30  forth? — Yes. 

4258.  How  could  inspectors  arrive  at  uniformity 

without  some  sort  of  a guide? — I do  not  think  they 
eoOld.  , . 

4259.  Do  you  thiuk  a document  of  that  kind  is 
necessary?— I do  not  think  it  would  enable  them  to 
come  to  uniformity. 

4260.  Take  a young  inspector;  how  could  he  arrive 
at  what  your  idea  of  uniformity  was,  unless  be  had 
some  printed  guide?-By  working  along  with  his  col- 
leagues  for  six  or  twelve  _ months,  with  the  result  of 
their  giving  him  good  advice. 

4201.  There  are  throe  men  in  a circuit,  I under- 
stand?— Yes.  ^ . 

4262.  Would  not  those  three  men  want  some  sort 
of  a guide  in  print  before  them— you  want  some  kind 
of  definition  in  print,  do  you  not?— You  do. 

4263.  And  don’t  you  think  that  document  is  a good 
guide  to  inspectors? — ^No,  I do  not. 

4264.  Mr.  Hexlt. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  a note 

they  say,  " it  is  obviously  impossible  to  formulate  a 
precise  definition  of  ‘very  good,’  ‘good,’  ‘fair, 
‘middling,’  ' bad,’  owing  to  the  variations  possible 
under  the  seven  heads  enumerated  in  the  description 
of  an  ‘‘  excellent"  school? — Yes.  , , , ^ 

4265.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — The  whole  intention  ^is  to 
explain  what  is  meant  by  ‘‘  good,”  *‘  «cellent,  “"a 
so  forth?— That  is  the  intention;  but  I do  not  think 
it  is  efiective.  At  least,  that  is  my  view. 


NINTH  DAY. — TRIDAY,  MARCH  14th,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 


Present Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  ll.d.  (Chairman) ; 
Bishop  of  Boss  ; Sir  Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d 
B.  Harrison,  Mi.  Jeremiah  Henly,  Mr.  Walter 


The  Most-  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d., 
; Mr.  John  Coffey,  Mr.  Henbage  E, 
McMurrough  Kavanagh,  d.l.,  and 


Mr,  Thomas  Michael  Kettle  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc..  Secretary. 


Mr.  A.  Purser,  further  examined. 


4260-7.  Mr.  Coffey.— There  ate  ^_e  or  two 
further  questions  I wish  to  ask?— First  of  all, 
I wish  ^to  hand  in  the  papers  I -was  asked 
to  bring.  Witii  regard  to  the 
conference  of  senior  inspectors  in  1908,  I shouW 
like  to  say,  as,  perhaps,  you  may  not  have  understo^ 
it  vestorday,  that  that  was  only  the  report  made  by 
them.  It  was  an  Inquiry  by  III 

nob  official  orders  or  anything  of  ^at  sort. 
merelv  suggestions  made  to  the  Boarti-  ^ have  been 
looking  over  the  papers  since,  and  I find  sorne  noting, 
which  makes  me  sme  that  subsequently  to  this  there 
v?as  a conference  between  eight  of  the  senior  inspectors 
and  the  two  chief  inspectors  on  the  same  matter,  at 


least  to  some  extent.  It  had  reference  to  the  pr^ 
gramme  made,  but  I have  no  papers  connected  with 
It  to  show  what  we  recommended.  But  this  went  on 
bo  the  Board  then  for  consideration  with  ouf  'epo”- 
There  is  one  other  thing.  I was  I think,  to 

bring  you  the  book  of  the  rules  for  1898,  showing  the 
conditions  laid  down  for  passe.s  and  .such  things,  anti  l 
hand  in  the  book.  I have  marked  it  here.  It  begins 
with  " Instructions  to  Inspectors  m reference  to  exami- 
nations,  programme  of  examinations.  ’ 

4268.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  all? — Those  are  -all 
tiie  papers  I was  asked  to  bring. 

4269.  Mr.  Coffey. — What  I wish  to  ask  arises  from 
a question  yesterday,  on  which  I want  a little  more 
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Mr.  Alfhed  PuKSEii,  examined. 
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explanation.  You  told  us  yesterday  that  you  were 
not  put  in  possession  officially  of  iufonnatioii  as  to  how 
the  schools  under  you  as  chief  inspector  were  doing, 
that  is,  the  schools  generally,  and  I think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  wc  should  know  exactly  how  the  conditions 
were  dealt  with? — Generally  some  cases  had  been 
referred  to  me  in  the  Office;  it  might  be  a case  of 
some  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  when 
I had  a bundle  of  six  or  eight  referring  to  one  part 
of  the  country,  I would  go  down  to  that  part  of  the 
country  and  visit  those  particular  schools,  and  at  the 
same  time,  aa  far  as  there  was  time  to  do  it,  I would 
visit  schools  in  the  neighbourhood. 

-1270.  But  those  papers  referred  to  you  were  not  in 
any  seuse  appeals  from  the  teachers.  They  arose  on 
^mplaints  made  against  the  inspector,  or  something 
in  connection  with  the  buildings? — No,  I do  not  think 
tliey  were  cases  of  appeal.  They  were  cases  in  which 
the  Inspector  had  found  fault  with  the  school.  I 
remember  two  of  these  in  pai-ticular.  One  was 
■n  Jiillarney  circuit,  and  the  other  was  in  North  Kerry, 
in  the  Limerick  circuit. 


4277.  The  Chairman. — Does  Mr.  Wyse’s  power,  that 
we  heard  of  from  himself,  date  from  that  precise 
time? — Mr.  Wyse  succeeded  Mr.  Stronge,  1 think, 
about  that  year.  That  is  the  11th  of  November,  lOCs’ 
and  I think  _ Mr.  Wyse  came  in  earlier  in  the  year.’ 
I may  mention  one  other  matter  in  connection  with 
these  reports.  When  Mr.  Wyse  went  on  leave  these 
reports  were  dealt  with  by  me  at  least  for  some  years, 
but  in  the  later  years  in  which  I was  in  the  Office 
they  never  came  in  to  me,  whether  he  was  away  or  he 
was  there. 

4278.  Who  took  his  place  when  be  was  away? They 

were  simply  left  undone  till  he  came  back. 

4279.  Mr.  HAnnisoN.— Would  they  go  before  the 
secretaries  or  not? — After  being  dealt  with  by  him? 

4280.  By  Mr.  Wyse,  yes?— They  would  go  to  the 
secretaries  merely  to  be  presented  to  the  Board,  that 
IS,  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

4281.  But  they  would  have  no  sort  of  power  of 
revision  over  them? — No. 


you  spent  a good  deal  of  time  in  the 
duties  that  you  were  engaged 
oaf  We  had  to  arrange  about  the  work  for  the  orga- 
nisers, for  instance.  We  had  to  look  over  the  inspec- 
tors journals,  which  we  got,  on  a case  which  was  to  be 
considered  by  the  Resident  Commissioner.  Occa- 
sionally, of  course,  the  examiner  might  send  us  in  a 
paper. 

4272.  That  was  occasionally  ?— Very  occasionally. 

Ho  was  not  bound  to  do  it  at  all.  . 

4273.  So  that  although  you  were  chief  inspec- 
toi,  no  report  on  the  school  came  into  your 
hands,  unless  for  the  convenience  of  the  examiner 
wno  might  send  you  papers  from  time  to  time,  but 

'^0  It-  They  were  not  sent  to  you 
of^ially,  but  because  he  wanted  your  advice  on  them? 
h the  examiner, 

but  when  Mr.  Stronge  was  in  the  Office,  and  after- 
w tii'ds  when  Mr.  Wyse  came  into  the  Office,  the  papera 
they  wm-e  dealing  with  used  to  be  sent  down  to  us- 
but  we  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  them,  exoent  to 
make  a suggestion.  For  instance,  with  Mr.  Stronge 
occasional^  I wou  d go  and  discuss  a matter.  Mr 
Wyse  did  not  like  any  interference,  and  rather 
objected,  in  fact,  to  it;  and  here  is  a noting  I have 
got  on  that  point  from  Dr.  Starkie.  This  is  to 
reference  to  the  reports  coming  before  ua  from  Mr. 

^ Committee  see  how  far 

we  had  the  power  of  dealmg  with  those  reports. 

4274.  Sir  Hiium  Wilkinson.— And  is  this  document 

t a?  v^n  k!®  ® instruction 

b5  DrstS®  ‘ 


XU  Uiat  respect  tney  would  not  be  his  superior 
officers?— No,  the  Resident  Commissioner  was  the  only 
authority  over  him.  In  connection  with  that,  I may, 
perhaps,  refer  to  another  circular  that  I have  here.  It 
it  headed,  Chief  inspectors  and  examiners.” 

_ 4283.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson.— What  is  the  date?— It 
18  dated  16th  October,  1901 : — “All  communications 
on  the  subject  of  the  business  of  the  Board  should  be 
addressed  through  the  secretaries.  When  a proposal 
from  an  organiser  or  an  inspector  is  made,  if  it  is 
not  a matter  of  mere  routine,  the  views  of  the  chief 
inspector  should  be  ascertained  before  action  is  taken ; 
but  it  inust  not  be  assumed  that  the  action  recom- 
mended  by  the  chief  inspectors  should  be  followed 
as  a matter  of  course.  Full  weight,  however,  will 
naturally  be  given  to  their  recommendations.  If  the 
chief  inspectors  should  happen  to  be  on  outpost  duty, 
or  on  iMve  of  absence,  action  cannot  be  delayed  untQ 
tbeip  return.  The  principal  duty  ci  the  chief  irapectota 
Should  be  to  take  measures  that  the  work  allotted  to 
the  yaiious  out-dc»r  officers  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
^eharg^  ” ^ tie  faithfully  and  efficiently 

wi'  was  the  chief  inspector  to 

out-door  officers  was 
reports  were  not  sent  to 
him?— Though  he  had  not  the  reports,  he  had  their 
weekly  journals.  He  could  see  that  they  were  doing 
a leasonable  amount  of  work;  that  was  all.  “ 

4M5.  But  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  the 
annual  con- 

dStSet  ’ occasional  visits  he  paid  to  the 


mf’''  ■Jai«  is  6th  NoTereber, 

IJOff.  Chief  inspectors— Please  note,  that  notincs 
made  by  chief  inspectors  on  Mr.  Wyae’s  recommends 
hons  arc  sole  y for  Mr.  Wyse’s  inforJiation,  and^ould 
t£  through  the  Office.  Mr.  Wyse  is 

ic  ^ aiithority  subject  to  mo  on  these  questions 
In  cases  where  he  is  in  doubt,  on  account  of  aSe 

UgM  t' 

ZmL"  There  tlism  throuph'’ tt,” 

t^n“  .hL^riprS 

S I'y  S It  thtS  t Ln 

OffiL'*  distributed  bj  the  clerks  iu  the 

Xt  7 hf  to“t  was  ivhat  Dr.  Starkie  objeeted  to  iu 
ia  ao  But  auatf;*’  ^jae 

4278.  Mr.  CorpET._So  that  although  vou  and  Mr 
juuio?  ntfl  h™h  ‘ 

rtSte'?. 


\ . ® number  of  schools 

t “pec«o"nt-Yi’'®°  -totof 

Ltf-HeTa"!,  ™ “ ‘>to 

_ 4288.  At  that  _ date  the  revised  programme  was 
introiuoed,  making  these  sweeping  chafes  in  the 

curnculum  _ of  the  National  schools? The  revised 

gStm7wat“““'’'  ^ too  pro- 

'“to,  chief 

4280.  In  the  drafting  of  that  progromms  were  non 
. officer, tf  the  detartmmt,  Mltedf-t*  ‘“I"”*'” 

draSl-Siff;’n„T®““°“  i‘ 

mat®  wt“fin“f,  d°SS  at  S'mitSlo 
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Mr.  Ai.rREU  Pgusbe,  exarniaed. 
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That  was  the  first  we  beard  of  it,  except  wbafc  I told 
you  before,  about  a clerk  comiug  iu  and  asking  were 
we  going  to  be  turned  out  of  the  office. 

4205.  So  that  you  and  your  colleague,  Mr.  Downing, 
as  the  chiefs  of  inspection,  and  as  experienced  officials 
of  the  Board,  were  not  taken  into  consultation  in  the 
preparation  of  the  revised  programme? — No,  we  were 
not;  but  I think  it  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  correct  to 
talk  of  the  preparations  of  the  revised  programme  in 
that  case.  I think  you  mean  rather  the  changes  that 
were  made  in  the  system.  It  was  not  merely  the  pro- 
gramme, but  the  whole  system,  that  was  changed, 
and  wc  were  not  consulted  about  that  in  any  way. 

4296.  You  were  not  consulted  about  the  changes  in 
the  system,  and  you  were  not  consulted  about  the 
new  programme? — The  only  point  that  we  were  asked 
about  in  the  new  programme,  so  far  as  I recollect, 
■was  this.  We  were  asked  to  meet  Professor  Fitzgerald, 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  new  Science  programme 
which  was  being  introduced,  and  be  wanted  to  know 
what  we  thought  would  be  the  best  way  of  introducing 
that.  Mr.  Downing  and  I suggested  that  it  shoxild  be 
done  gradually;  but  that  did  not  meet  with  Professor 
Fitzgerald’s  approval  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  and  they  preferred  introducing  it  all  at  once  in 
every  school.  That  is  as  far  as  we  were  consulted  in 
anything  connected  with  the  new  programme. 

4297.  You  told  us  yesterday  that  though  you  were 
chief  inspector  of  the  National  Board,  you  got  no 
official  intimation  of  the  trouble  which  had  arisen  m 
Clonmel? — YeSv-that  is  so. 

4298.  You  have  had  experience  of  the  results  system, 
and  of  the  present  system?— Yes. 

4299.  Do  you  think  has  the  education  in  the  schools 
been  improved  or  deteriorated? — I think  it  is  possible 
that  it  has  improved  in  some  directions  and  deteriorated 
in  others,  but,  on  the  whole,  T do  not  think  that  there 
has  been  progi-ess. 

4300.  Do  you  think  that  pupils  leaving  our  National 
schools  at  present  are  as  w^ell  fitted  and  as  well 
equipped  for  making  progress  in  life  as  they  were  20 
veacs  ago? — I do  not  know.  I should  hardly  say  «o.  i 
do  not  think  they  are.  I think  they  find  it  harder  In 
get  situations  than  they  did  in  those  days.  They  are 
not  as  well  prepared  for  certain  situations  that  ore 
going.  I think  they  find  it  hard,  that  is,  the  pupils 
coming  out  of  National  schools,  to  get  into  Training 
Colleges. 

4301.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  that  a very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the  National  schools 
made  their  way  into  the  public  service? — Yes,  they  did. 

4302.  Do  you  think  that  pupils  leaving  the  Natinoal 
schools  at  the  present  time  have  the  same  chance  of 
winning  a position  in  the  Civil  Service? — ^No,  I do  not 
think  they  are  as  well  prepared  for  examinations  of 
that  sort  as  they  used  to  be. 

4303.  Prior  to  1900  the  monitors  or  pupils  of  the 
National  schools  were  fitted  for  entrance  to  the 
Training  Colleges?— A great  many  of  them. 

4304.  Tliose  who  desired  it  were  largely  prepared? — 
I think  there  was  very  little  grinding  of  them  after- 
wards in  those  days. 

4305  But  is  it  nob  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
education  given  in  the  National  schools  not  being  suffi- 
cient, candidate  teachers  have  now  to  go  and  attend 
special  classes  away  from  their  homes? — I know  they 
do  attend  special  classes. 

4306.  The  mother  of  a monitress  in  a large  Convent 
city  school  spoke  to  me  the  other  night  as  to  where  she 
should  send  her  girl  for  the  last  year  to  prepare  her  for 
tho  entrance  examination  to  Carysfort.  So  that  you 
do  not  think,  on  the  whole,  the  education  standard  in 
the  sclioois  has  been  improved? — I do  not  think  there 
is  any  marked  improvement.  There  may  be  icnprove- 
ment  in  one  direction,  but  I think  there  has  been  a 
falling-ofi  in  others. 


4307.  Now,  with  this  Book  of  very  comprehensive 
Notes  fur  Teachers,  I am  sure  that  teachers 
of  schools  ill  all  parts  of  Ireland  would  think 
that  these  were  prepared,  or  largely  prepared, 
by  the  chief  inspectors.  Had  the  chief  inspectors 
practically  anything  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  these 
Notes  to  Teachers?— They  had  with  some  of  them. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  prepared,  or,  at  least, 
partially  prepared,  at  the  conference  between  the  chief 
inspectors  and  the  eight  bead  inspectors,  but  the  Notes 
have  boon  altered  materially  since  then.  I could  tell 
you  about  some  of  these.  The  first  in  that  book  is 
on  reading,  and  English.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Stronge.  I don’t  know  what  the  next  one  is. 

4308.  Mr.  Eenly. — Who  drew  up  the  rest? — I think 
they  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ross  at  that  time,  and  I 
think  that  subsequently  that  was  done  away  with, 
and  a new  edition  in  the  arithmetic  was  prepared. 
Perhaps  I have  not  sufficient  grounds  for  asserting, 
but  I think  it  was  prepared  partly  by  Mr.  Cusaen,  and 
partly  by  Mr.  Dilworth.  I am  not  quite  certain,  but 
I always  understood  that  was  so. 

4309.  Mr.  Coffey. — So  that  you  and  your  colleague, 
as  chief  inspectors,  did  not  regard  yourselves  as  having 
any  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  these  Notes 
as  a whole? — Oh,  no;  there  were  some  of  the  things  I 
would  not  consider  myself  competent  to  do. 

4310.  There  are  some  of  the  suggestions  here  that 
you  would  think  ridiculous? — Some  of  them  are 
suggestions  that  I would  not  put  before  the  teachers. 

4811.  There  are  some  that  you  would  disapprove  of 
— ^I  will  not  go  60  far  as  to  say  that  you  would  call 
them  ridiculous? — Ob,  there  are  some  that  I did  nob 
approve  that  I would  nob  think  right. 

4312.  And  as  ai\  official  you  had  to  impress  the 
importance  of  these  on  the  teachers? — I never  did. 
My  notion  was  this,  and  I think  you  will  find  it  in 
the  beginning  of  that  (at  least  it  used  to  be  in  the 
beginning  of  that),  that  these  Notes  are  not  obligatory, 
that  it  was  left  open  to  the  teachers  to  adopt  them  or 
not,  and  that  was  a point  I impressed  on  our 
inspectors  at  our  conferences  again  and  again,  that 
they  were  not  to  force  these  Notes  on  the  teachers  if 
the  teachers  were  otherwise  doing  good  work. 

4313.  Mr.  Hekly. — As  a matter  of  fact,  did  they 
nob  force  them?— Some  of  them  undoubtedly  wanted 
them  taught  in  the  particular  way  that  was  pointed 
out  there ; and  in  some  cases  I think  it  will  be  perfectly 
justifiable*  if  a teacher  was  doing  bad  work  on  his 
own  method,  for  the  Commissioners  to  issue  a book 
like  that,  and  say  ‘‘you  must  try  this  method.” 

4314.  The  Bishop  of  Ross — You  became  an  in- 
spector before  the  introduction  of  the  results  system? 
— I did,  yes. 

4315.  There  was  a mass  of  opinion  at  the  time,  I 
believe,  that  the  schools  were  not  as  efficient  and 
active  as  tliey  might  be?— Oh,  they  ■were  very 
inefficient. 

4316.  And  it  was  thought  neeeesaty  to  apply  some 
very  strong  stimulus  to  the  teachers? — Yes;  I think, 
my'  Lord,  when  I ■went  to  Ballina,  the  teachers  there, 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  of  the  North-West  of  Mayo, 
appeared  slack.  I doubt  it  there  -were  twelve  pupils 
in  the  whole  of  that  large  part  of  the  country  that 
were  in  the  highest  class  of  the  school  (the  fif^  class 
was  the  highest  class  at  that  time).  I doubt  if  there 
were  a dozen  pupils  in  the  highest  class  in  the  whole 
district. 

4317.  So  it  was  agreed  that  some  change  was 
required? — Yes. 

4318.  Did  you  approve  of  the  change  that  was 
actually  mada?— I was  too  young  an  inspector  at  the 
time.  I was  only  six  months  appointed  at  the  time 
the  thing  began  to  come  into  force. 

4319.  And  I suppose  when  the  change  came  into 
fC'i'oe  you  worked  it  energetically  and  enthusiastically 
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for  a time?— Certainly;  I worked  it  to  the  best  of  ray 
ability. 

4320.  Had  it  the  effect  of  improving  the  work  in  tlie 
schools,  the  energy  and  activity  of  th§  teacher,  and 
the  studies  of  the  pupils?— It  certainly  had  the  advan- 
tage of  causing  a more  rapid  stream  of  promotion 
among  the  pupils. 

4321.  And  it  had  a stimulating’effeot? — It  had.  The 
requirements  were  raised  considerably,  and  at  the 
same  _ time  ^ the  numbers  went  up.  The  numbers 
examined  in  the  year  I was  appointed  were  only 
240,000  in  all  Ireland.  Before  the  results  system  was 
m force  very  long  the  number  bad  gone  up  to  450,000 
and  more,  and  towards  the  end  I think  it  reached 
530,000. 

4322.  So  that  at  the  beginning,  at  least,  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  the  system  did  good? — I think 
it  did  a great  deal  of  good. 

4323.  As  time  went  on  did  certain  defects  begin  to 
manifest  themselves?— Well,  I suppose  they  did. 
Faults  were  found  with  the  system,  and  certainly  I 
thinli  some  of  them  were  justified. 

4324.  And  as  the  system  went  on  longer  and  longer 
were  those  defects  becoming  more  marked?— I could 
not  say  these  were. 

4825.  It  is  an  iuferenee  from  the  terras  of  your  own 
precis.  _ You  say  that  various  modifications  were  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  regulations  regarding  the 
pass  mark? — Yes. 

4826.  And  the  geneiel  effect  was  to  make  the 
pammations  rather  mechanical,  and  to  open  the  door 
to  cram? — Yes. 


T defects  were  manifesting  themselves?— 

I ihmk  they  were.  It  was  partly  on  account  of  the 
reguia^on  (I  marked  them  in  the  1898  Rules)  which  I 
handed  m,  governing  the  pass,  or  what  was  considered 
the  pass. 


4828.  About  the  same  time  as  the  results  system 
came  in,  the  minor  positions  in  the  Civil  Service  were 
thrown  open  to  public  competition? — I suppose  it  was 
about  that  time.  I do  not  remember,  but  it  must 
have  been  about  that  time  I think.  Before  I was 
appointed  an  inspector  I was  a clerk  in  the  Record 
^ ^ndon,  and  I got  the  post  on  limited  com- 

petition, the  same  as  I got  the  inspectorship,  Even  up 
that  time  all  the  offices  had  not  fallen  under  the 
Oivj]  Service  Commissioners. 

4329.  As  Mr.  Cofiey  suggested,  in  those  earlier  days 
several  of  the  National  schools  succeeded  in  passing 
their  pupils  for  those  positions?— Yes. 


point  is  to  fit  the  pupils  for  the  position  they  occupy 
and  to  make  progress  iu  it.  That  is  one  thiug,  and 
another  thing  is  to  pass  an  examination  and  get  a 
situation? — Well,  I do  not  agree  about  the  examina- 
tion. 

4337.  These  are  totally  distinct  things.  You  take 
the  professions,  and  the  officials  and  the  various  clerks 
and  they  number  some  thousands  of  the  population?— 
Yes,  1 think  they  are  dMterent  things. 

4338.  Now,  the  labourers  of  Ireland,  the  fishermen 
and  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  all  those  living  by 
manual  work,  are  millions.  Now',  supposing  that  the 
two  ideas  were  incompatible,  whether  should  a system 
of  elementary  education  make  provision  for  the  many 
or  for  the  few? — It  should  make  provision  for  all. 

4339.  And,  therefore,  when  w®  are  discussing  thie 
question,  the  main  thing  to  keep  before  our  minds  is 
the  making  of  progress  in  life  of  Ihe  wealth  producers 
of  the  country,  the  workers  of  (he.  country  ?— Well 
that  is  rather  a debateable  point,  as  to  whether  they 
are  the  wealth  producers  of  the  country  or  not. 

4340.  Xou  might  think  you  and  I are  producers?— 


— uuv  me  greaser  good  ot  the 
greater  number  should  be  looked  to  in  any  case  so 
therefore,  you  will  agree  with  me,  will  you  not.  that 
tdon\?°'  a^quate  idea  to  prepare  for  pass  oxamina- 

Mr  Cofpey.-You  put  in  a very  far-reaching, 
qualifying  word,  “incompatible.”  ^ 

The  Bishop  of  Ross.-The  main  object  to  keen 
number°°®  * greater 

paMble  are  not  incom- 

The  Bishop  of  Ross, — I asked  you,  Mr.  Purser'  if 
there  was  not  a strong  idea  growing  up  in  the 
seventies  that  the  gi-eat  object  was  to  pass  examina- 
tions/—lhat  was,  of  course,  in  a certain  class  of 
people. 

4342.  And  amongst  a large  number  of  teachers?— 
But  they  did  not  teach  the  children  with  tliat  sole 
object. 


a considerable  number  of  officials 
of  the  Board?— They  did  not  prepare  them  in  their 
schMl  to  pass  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service,  or 
for  the  Bank,  or  for  anything  else.  That  was  not  the 
nofaon,  but  the  pupils  that  were  fit  for  that  tiiey  were 
glad  to  send  on  to  that. 


^30.  Did  the  idea  grow  up  more  or  less  generally 
that  the  gi-eat  object  of  education  was  to  prepare 
pupils  for  those  passes?— I daresay  there  was  a good 
deal  of  that.  ® 

4.331.  Remember  we  are  discussing  a National 
system  of  elementary  education?— Yes. 

Yes^'^'  entire  population  of  the  country?— 

4333.  Now,  is  that  idea  of  preparing  a certain 
number  of  pupils  for  offices,  so  as  to  get  positions  and 
salaries,  an  adequate  and  proper  and  correct  ideal  of  a 
system  of  elementary  National  education?— If  that 
wa.s  the  sole  object  I would  say  “ No,”  but  it  is  not 
the  sole  object,  it  is  one  of  the  by-products. 

4334.  If  it  were  the  main  object  would  you  say 

objects  would  be 

to  fit  the  pupils  to  occupy  whatever  position  in  life 
they  are  thrown  into. 

4335.  Now,  we  are  dealing  with  the  whole  popula- 

pon  of  Ireland,  four  millions  of  people?— May  I just 
interject  one  remark.  I am  referring  now  not  merely  to 
situations  in  Government  offices.  I am  referring  to 
an  sorts  of  situations,  clerkships,  &c.,  in  Railway 
oniee.s  and  other  places.  ■' 

4336  In  Railways,  but  not  in  tbo " direction  of 
manual  work.  There  are  two  distinct  points.  One 


4344.  Mr.  Kettle.— Now,  did  not  that  notion  of 
passing  examination  specially  in  order  to  get  into  the 
Govermnent  Service,  as  the  ideal  of  education,  com- 
raumeate  itself  to  secondary  education  also?— It  was 
the  general  feeling  of  the  country. 


4345.  Had  we  not  to  reconstruct  the  system  of 
Education  to  get  rid  of  it,?— I think  it  is 
still  largely  the  notion  of  Intei-mediate  Educaton. 


4346.  The  Bishop  of  Ross.— Do  you  think  that  a 
sound  notion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  good,  of 
me  whole  country? — If  you  have  to  prepare  people 
for  those  posts,  and  I suppose  people  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  them,  whether  lie  notion  is  sound  or  other- 
wise, I do  not  see  why  the  National  school  should  not 
do  it,  and,  therefore,  if  they  have  some  pupils  that  are 
fit  for  Wiat  thing,  why  should  they  not  send  them  on 
to  It.  The  others  who  ai'e  not  fit  for  such  a post  will 
not  be  prepared  for  that,  but  they  wih  be  prepared  on  a 
diuerent  programme. 

4347.  Would  you  draw  a distinction  between  a 
system  of  National  education  on  the  one  hand  and 
Civil  Service  Academies,  Medical  Schools,  Eeolesiastioal 
Seminaries  on  the  other— is  there  not  a broad  line  of 
ffistinotion  between  the  two  things?— No,  they  nm 
into  one  another. 


4348.  What  is  the  object  of  a Civil  Service  Acadeniv? 
— I do  not  know. 
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4349.  Is  it  not  to  prepare  candidates  to  pass 
examinations  for  the  Civil  Service? — It  may  be.  1 
never  went  to  one  of  tiiem,  though  I got  three  different 
positions  in  the  Civil  Service. 

4360.  I think  we  agreed  a minute  ago  that  the 
object  of  a system  of  elementary  national  education  is 
to  prepare  the  pupils  for  their  position  in  life? — Cer* 
tainly,  and  that  is  what  is  done  in  the  National  schools. 

4351.  A minute  ago  you  told  us  that  it  was  still 
the  great  idea  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion to  make  pupils  who  were  fit  to  pass  examinations 
to  get  these  situations? — Yes,  that  is  what  is  done  with 
certain  pupils,  but  it  does  not  all  interfere  with  the 
general  principle  underlying  the  work  of  the  school. 

4852.  Now,  in  a system  of  National  education, 
whether  should' you  look  more  to  the  development  of 
the  intellect-  of  the  pupils  or  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge;  in  other  words,  to  the  developing  of  their 
minds,  so  that  they  would  have  special  aptitude  and 
special  power  if  they  were  farmers  to  do  farming  work, 
if  they  were  street  sweepers  or  chimney  sweepers  to 
sweep  the  chinmeys  and  toe  streets,  better  than  if  they 
had  no  instruction  at  'all— should  not  that  be  toe 
object,  or  should  it  be  the  object,  to  give  them  certain 
snippets  of  information? — Certainly  there  should  be  no 
such  thing  as  giving  them  snippets  of  information. 

4358.  If  the  results  system,  as  time  went  on,  was 
having  the  effect  of  cramping  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation,  would  you  think  that  a good  system? — 
No. 

4354.  Do  you  think  that  it  uas  haviug  that  effect?— 
No. 

4355.  Now,  in  reading,  for  instance,  bad  the  in- 
spectors, in  examining  reading,  any  opportunity  of 
testing,  or  were  they  allowed  to  test  whether  the  pupils 
understood  what  they  read  or  whether  they  did  not?— 
Certainly.  If  the  pupils  did  not  read  the  passage  well 
they  were  given  a second  trial,  and  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  teaching  in  one  sense.  The  teachers,  of 
course  in  certain  things,  went  beyond  what  was 
required  for  toe  mere  pass.  In  the  lower  standards  a 
very  small  thing  was  required  for  the  pass,  but  when 
the  child  got  up  into  the  fourth  or  fifth  standard,  they 
would  be  drilled  enough,  and  a ready  recognition  of 
the  words  would  be  insisted  on,  while  for  the  No.  1 
pass,  proper  attention  to  pauses  and  good  articulation 
would  he  required  in  each  case,  and  the  pupil  would  be 
expected  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  lesson  read. 

4366.  That  would  give  no  idea  of  the  meaning  and 
drift  of  the  lesson? 

Mr.  Henlv. — The  phrases  are  included. 

The  Bisnop  of  Boss.— It  is  a question  of  the 
meaning?— I know  that  is  the  way  it  was  always  inter- 
preted, and  in  tbs  fifth  class  it  became  perfectly  plain. 
The  conditions  for  the  pass  in  those  subjects  included 
ready  recognition,  tostinct  articulation,  proper 
grouping  of  the  words,  as  well  as  a knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  particular  words  and  phrases  in  the  lesson 
read. 

4357.  Mr.  Eettle. — We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that 
in  Irish-speaking  districts  it  was  not  unusual  for  pupils 
that  did  not  speak  English  at  all  to  do  admirably  in 
the  repetition  of  one  of  these  reading  lessons.  In  that 
ease  it  was  clear  that  toe  pupil  did  not  understand  the 
meaning,  'but  still  secured  toose  passes? — May  I ask 
you  who  gave  that  evidence? 

4358.  Mr.  O’Connor?— I dou’t  know  where  Mr. 
O’Connor  found  that. 

We  had  it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Kavanaoh. — It  was  his  own  experience. 

4859.  Mr.  Kettle. — The  evidence  was  that  the 
pupils  there  read  mechanically  a limited  lesson  in 
English,  although  Irish  was  the  pupil’s  language,  and 
altoough  the  pupils  did  not  understand  English?— I 
don’t  see  how  that  could  possibly  be. 

4360.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — It  was  my  experience, 
in  dealing  with  schools  in  Clare,  that  the  boys  came 
in  and  read  a passage  in  English;  they  articulated  the 
words,  they  paused  and  so  on,  but  it  was  perfectly 
obvious  that  while  they  were  making  sounds  with  the 
organs  of  speech,  there  was  no  current  of  thought 


passing  through  their  miuds  at  the  time,  and  I often 
stated  that  they  were  just  exactly  like  the  small  boys 
who  have  learned  Latin  to  repeat  the  answers  at  Mass. 
They  utter  the  words  with  good  pronunciation  and  at 
proper  times,  but  it  is  obvious  to  everybody  that  toere 
is  no  current  of  thought  passing  through  their  heads? — 
'^^at  became  of  those  boys  in  Clare? 

4361.  Well,  toere  was  a great  deal  of  trouble  and 
tremendous  difficulty  to  get  them  to  understand  any- 
thing. They  managed  to  struggle  through,  bub  they 
never  became  men  of  intellect,  though  they  got  into 
the  professions? — You  will  find  that,  I suppose,  iu 
every  school  in  the  country. 

I am  talking  of  my  experience  of  twenty  years, 
beginning  iu  1877  and  ending  iu  1897.  And,  further- 
more, it  was  my  distinct  experience  that  as  time  went 
on  things  were  becoming  worse  and  worse. 

4362.  Mr.  Harrison. — ^Do  I understand  that  you 
would  nob  have  given  a pass  under  those  circumstances, 
that  if  tlie  boy  read  the  passage  perfectly  correctly,  as 
far  as  articulation  went,  but  when  tested  showed  that 
he  did  nob  understand  what  he  had  read,  you  could 
have  denied  that  boy  a pass? — -No. 

4363.  He  would  have  passed? — He  would  have 
passed,  but  he  would  have  passed  with  a lower  mark. 
And,  furthermore,  in  a school  where  we  might  exa- 
mine a class  of,  say,  ten,  of  whom  four  or  five  might 
not  be  able  to  answer  anything  about  the  lesson,  we 
would  mark  that  their  proficiency  in  explaaation  was 
unsatisfactory. 

4364.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — Do  you  think  that  the 
system  of  examination,  guiding,  as  of  necessity  it 
must,  the  system  of  teaching,  led  to  such  a result?— 
Not  necessarEy. 

4866.  Would  it  be  calculated  to  lead  to  such  a result? 
—With  a certain  class  of  teachers  it  certainly  would. 

4366.  You  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  need  of 
any  change  in  1900  in  toe  results  system? — I did  not 
like  the  results  system  in  several  respects.  I did  not 
like  the  payment  on  individual  passes,  but  I never  ob- 
jected to  the  examination. 

4367.  Why  did  you  object  to  toe  payment  on  indi- 
vidual passes? — Well,  it  told  very  unfairly  against  a 
teacher  very  often. 

4368.  Was  it  unfair  on  the  money  question?— It  was 
mfair  on  the  money  quration. 

4369.  It  was  not  any  educational  defect  that  you 
disliked? — There  may  have  been  educational  defects  in 
the  matter,  too. 

4370.  What  would  be  the  educational  defects? — Oh, 
toere  was  axpence,  you  may  say,  for  spelling,  and 
1/.  for  reading,  and  -9d.  for  grammar,  and  4d.  for 
geography,  and  2d.  for  writing,  and  so  on  (this  set  of 
figures  will  do  as  well  as  any  others). 

4370a.  So  that  if  the  child  faffed  in  any  particular 
subject,  that  meant  a money  loss  to  the  teacher?— 

4371.  In  that  particular  subject? — Yes. 

4872  therefore  was  there  a tendency  to  try  to 

get  the  child  up  to  the  level  of  passing  in  each  sub- 
ject?— There  was. 

4373.  to  get  each  child  in  the  school  up  to  toe 
level  of  passing  in  all  their  subjects?— Oh,  yes;  toe 
teacher  was  expected  to  do  so. 

4374.  And  iu  the  effort  to  get  the  children  up  to 
th’s  level,  would  the  teacher  always  have  sufficient 
energy  Isffi  get  the  bettei-  class  of  children  to  a 
higher  level?— I think  the  bettar  class  of  children  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  to  a higher  level. 

4375  Was  the  system  calculated  to  raise  them  to 
that  level?— Well,  the  system,  if  properly  carried  out, 
rather  tended  to  raise  the  bad  children  and  help  toem 
along. 

4376  And  to  leave  the  good  children  at  the  average 
level?— The  opposite  complaint  was_  made  agan  and 
again  while  the  results  system  was  in  force,  that  the 
bad  children  were  neglected. 

4877.  I think  your  point  and  mine  are  hardly  the 
same.  I think  you  hardly  take  the  same  point  of  view. 
Would  you  take  the  human  mind  as  a piece  of  mecha- 
nism, and  apply  supports  to  the  mechanism,  so  as  to 
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make  it  the  sti'ougeeb  and  best  and  most  useful  pos- 
sible for  whatever  work  in  life  that  mind  would  have 
to  do,  whether  it  was  that  of  the  Judge  on  the  Bench 
or  that  of  the  street  sweeper  ? — I should  be  sorry 
to  regal'd  it  as  a mechanism.  1 do  not  think  you  can 
iailuoaeo  the  uiiud  except  by  giving  it  some  food;  but 
I think  the  word  “ mechanism  " does  not  exactly  suit. 
If  you  introduce  that  in  connection  with  education,  it 
may  be  misleading. 

4378.  The  mind  must  need  some  food? — Yes. 

4879.  Are  you  simply  to  give  it  the  food  that  will 
best  promote  its  growth  and  its  health  and  its  de- 
velopment ? — Certainly. 

4380.  Or  will  you  overload  it  with  food;  will  you 
simply  pack  food  into  the  miud,  independently  of 
whether  that  particular  food  will  strengthen  and 
nourish  and  develop  the  mind  or  not? — I do  not  think 
you  could  overload  the  mind  that  way  at  all. 

4881.  So  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mental  indi- 
gestion— mental  digestion  is  easy,  and  you  simply 
cannot  overload  it? — The  mind  will  reject  very  quickly 
what  is  excessive,  and  that  is  the  difference  between 
teaching  properly  and  improperly. 

4S82.  Do  you  tlunk  that  it  is  a good  thing  to  put 
so  much  into  the  mind  that  the  mind  will  have  to  re- 
ject the  excess? — The  mind  is  always  doing  that. 

4388.  Yesterday  you  very  kindly  gave  us  some  of 
tiiese  French  reports  on  schools? — ^Yes. 

4384.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  a little  more  about  the 
French  system  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and 
their  promotion? — The  teachers  have  first  to  go  through 
the  training  college,  to  spend  three  years  in  the  train- 
ing college.  Then  they  come  out  and  they  are  ap- 
pomted  on  probafion — ^they  are  called  stagiaires.  After 
Ahey  have  been  on  probation  for,  I think,  two  years  {I 
am  not  quite  certain  about  the  time),  they  are  ex- 
amined  in  the  school  to  see  their  fitness.  The  exami- 
nation takes  place  before  the  local  inspector  and  one 
of  his  teachers  {tiie  teacher  is  brought  down  with  the 
inspector),  and  they  decide  as  to  whether  this  man 
is  fit  for  permanent  recognition  or  not.  If  he  passes 
the  test  they  put  him  to,  he  then  becomes  titulaire, 
and  he  gets  the  lowest  salary  in  the  fiflh  grade. 

4883.  T^Tiat  would  that  salary  be? — I think  at  pre- 
sent it  is  only  1,200  francs. 

4386.  The  Chairman.— £48?— £48.  And  they  are 

proposing  not  only  to  do  away  with  the  fifth  class,  but 
also  to  have  him  begin  on  a fourth  class  salary.  Then 
they  rise  automatically  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourth 
and  the  third.  Of  course,  it  takes  a certain  number 
of  years. 

4387.  The  Bishop  or  Ross. — That  is,  their  salaries 
rise  automatically?— Their  salaries  rise  automatically. 

4888.  And-  at  the  end  of  what  period  do  the  salaries 
cease  to  rise? — That  I could  not  tell  you  definitely.  I 
tried  to  look  it  up  the  other  day,  but  I could  not  find 
it.  I am  not  certain ; but  his  annual  increment  if  it 
is  annual  is  something  like  20  francs  a year. 

4389.  I see  here  a note  from  Mr.  Sadler’s  book, 
and  it  says  that  the  French  teachers  start  with  a 
minimum  salary  and  are  awarded  triennial  increments. 
The  minimum  salary  is  £40  a year,  and  the  increments 
are  only  £3,  and  the  maximum  salary  is  attained  by 
only  five,  per  cent,  of  the  teachers,  and  it  is  £80 — Sadd- 
ler, Seventh  Volume,  page  49?— Yes.  Thev  rise  auto- 
matically iu  the  fifth  and  fourth  and  up  to"  tiie  top  of 
the  third.  They  cannot  get  out  of  the  third  into  tire 
second  until  they  get  a certificate  of  aptitude  for 
teaching.  If  they  get  that,  they  rise  on  to  the  second 
class  without  any  stop.  From  the  second  to  the  first, 
they  can  only  be  promoted  by  selection  of  the  inspec- 
tor, that  is  the  district  inspector  and  the  inspector  of 
the  Academy,  a post  w’hiM  corresponds  to  head  in- 
spector. 

4390.  Well,  the  system  corresponds  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  with  the  present  system  in  Ireland?— It  does. 

4391.  I see  in  this  form  you  have  kindly  sent  us 

in  that  they  get  marks  in  various  subjects,  in  conduct 
and  keeping  of  the  School,  and  all  that,  and  I see  the 
marks  of  assee  bien,”  “ bien,"  and  “ ires  lien  " 
and  I suppose  the  best  translation  of  these  is  " fair’” 
” good,”  and  “ very  good  ”? Yes.  ’ 


4392.  And  yesterday  you  thought  that  you  could  not 
distinguish  except  into  two  classes,  favourable  reports 
and  unfavourable?— Yes. 

4398.  Well,  here  we  have  at  least  three? — Is  that 
for  the  school  or  is  that  lor  a certain  subject? 

4394.  Merely  the  subject? — There  is  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  between  ” good,”  ” fair,”  and  ” middling,” 
in  arithmetic. 

4395.  I find  at  the  end,  ” /’eMsenibie  des  rcsultata  ”? 
— I suppose  that  is  the  merit  mark. 

4396.  Then  I see  ” maitre  diatingui  ”? — Yes. 

4397.  That  is  a merit  mark? — The  merit  of  the 
teacher,  he  has  given  distinguished  service. 

4398.  I do  not  see  any  merit  mark  for  the  schools, 
but  I do  for  the  teacher'? — You  sea  the  form  of  report 
is  quite  different.  If  he  is  asked  to  give  a report  on 
reading,  he  does  not  say  ‘‘  reading  fair,”  but  gives 
actually  what  was  done  before  him.  It  is  mu^  more 
detaUed.  And  then  the  teacher’s  increment  and  salai'y 
do  not  depend  on  the  merit  mark  of  the  school. 

4399.  I am  looking  at  it  fiom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  difficulty  of  doing  these  things? — Thei'e  is  no  diffi- 
culty, my  lord,  if  you  will  excuse  me.  If  there  is  one 
definite  thing,  I think  I could  distinguish  “ excellent,” 
” good,”  and  “ very  good,”  and  so  on,  but  when  it 
comes  to  putting  a whole  lot  of  things  together,  the 
^thing  becomes  difficult. 

4400.  So  the  difficulty  then  is  the  number  of  things. 
If  you  want  to  judge  the  discipline  of  a number  of 
schools,  you  would  have  no  di&culty  in  deciding  if 
one  school  is  ” excellent  ” and  another  “ good,”  and 
so  on? — If  I saw  enough  of  tire  school,  I would  have 
no  difficulty. 

4401.  If  you  'were  to  judge  reading  alone,  you  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  judging,  but  a difficulty  in  T>^nHrig 
a compound  judgment,  if  I may  use  the  word,  of  all 
the  qualities  together? — And  the  difficulty  in  the  case 
you  put  is  even  greater  if  you  take  several  classes  to- 
gether. I think  that  report  that  you  have  is  on  one 
particular  class.  The  number  of  pupils  in  this  paper 
is  28  and  the  teacher-  has  only  that  one  class  to  attend 
to.  It  is  a school  consisting  of  28  pupils  in  the  first 
class  and  53  in  the  other  class,  but  tire  report  is  on  a 
class  containing  28. 

4402.  Now,  in  order  to  give  a favourable  or  un- 
favourable report,  must  you  not  take  all  the  elements 
into  consideration  in  coming  to  a decision  to  give  a 
favourable  report? — Certainly. 

4403.  And  in  giving  an  unfavourable  report  also, 
must  you  not  take  all  the  elements  into  consideration? 
— ^Yes. 

4404.  And  will  you  not  still  confront  the  difficulty 
of  drawing  a line  of  demarcation  between  favourable 
and  unfavourable?— Yes;  but  it  won’t  be  so  serious  as 
when  you  have  all  these  sub-divisions. 

reduce  the  difficulty,  but  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  it? — There  would  only  be  a small  residuum  tSat 
there  would  be  a doubt  about. 

4406.  But  you  reduce  the  difficulty  by  having  only 
one  borderline  to  draw,  instead  of  three  or  four  lines? 
— -Yes,  that  is  a material  reduction. 

, cannot  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  abso- 

lutely?— Not  absolutely. 

• T*  inlierent  in  human  nature?— Yea;  that 

IS  what  I say.  It  depends  very  largely  on  the  inspec- 
tor  s temperament. 

^409.  And  each  man  has  got  his  own  temperament? 


AUU  muse  worn  oy  it.  inere  is  a passage  in 
yo^  precis  at  the  top  of  page  5,  in  •which  you  say, 
_ the  senior  inspector  has  no  authority  and  the  sub- 
mspector  has  no  responsibility.  He  cannot  now  change 
the  merit  marks  up  or  down  without  the  consent  of 
the  ssmoi,  and  so  marks  will  tend  to  become  stereo- 
typed.  The  circuit  inspectors  hold  conferences,  but 
have  no  means  of  enforcing  any  -view,  except  by  lay- 
ing it  before  the  chief  inspector  at  his  annual  confer- 
ence.  No  doubt,  it  is  my  fault,  but  I do  not  quite 
follow  *e  tram  of  thought  in  the  passage.  It  seems 
to  say  that  the  senior  inspector  and  the  sub-inspector 
more  or  less  reduced  each  other  to  impotence,  and  that 
the  circuit  mspector  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  plight. 
The  circuit  inspectors  and  the  senior  inspectors  are 
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taken  bogetlier.  They  seemed  to  be  so  helpless  that 
they  can  only  put  the  thing  before  the  chief  inspector. 
Would  I be  correct  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that, 
therefore,  the  power  of  the  chief  inspector  is  greatly 
extended — that  all  the  power  finally  rests  witii  him? — 
oil,  no:  he  can  only  give  advice. 

4411.  How  am  I to  interpret  the  word,  “ the  senior 
inspector  has  no  authority  He  has  no  right  to 
order  the  other  men  to  do  this  or  that. 

4412.  Is  there  no  authority  anywhere — that  is  what 
I want  to  get  at? — There  is  the  authority  of  the  Board 
or  of  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

4413.  But  amongst  the  inspectors  the  chief  inspec- 
tor has  no  authority? — He  has  very  little,  I think. 

4414.  Then  the  senior  has  none? — Of  course,  where 
the  authority  comes  in  is  that  if  these  junior  inspectors 
do  not  do  what  they  are  told  to  do,  and  what  they 
have  a right  to  be  told  to  dp,  they  get  reported  to  the 
Board,  and  then  thev  are  called  to  order.  That  is  the 
authority  that  the  cfiief  inspectors  have. 

441.5.  The  inference  to  my  mind  is  that  the  inspec- 
tors used  to  have  authority,  and  now  they  have  none? 

^What  I mean  is  that  the  head  inspectors  had  more 

authority  in  dealing  with  the  district  inspectors,  than 
the  present  senior  inspectors  have  in  dealing  with  their 
junior  inspectors. 

4416.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  if  the  senior  in- 
spectors have  lost  authority,  w-hat  they  have  lost  must 
have  gone  over,  according  to  your  statement,  to  the 
chief  inspector,  and  that  he  gets  what  the  othei-s  have 
lost? — No;  because  he  had  still  more  authority  before, 
when  he  was  chief  of  inspection.  He  is  reduced  now 
to  pretty  much  the  position  of  head  inspector.  The 
Chaiiman,  I think,  called  attention  to  that  yesterday, 
and  I ^ink  I acknowledged  that  the  remarks  I made 
were,  as  he  put  it,  a bit  too  rhetorical;  I should  have 
paid  “ influence  ” instead  of  " authority,”  and  I would 
be  quite  willing  to  modify  that,  as  I see  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  put  in  a way  that  would  mislead. 

4417.  Now',  you  told  us  yesterday,  and  you  have  it 
in  your  precis  also,  that  you  do  nob  approve  of  babies 
three  or  four  years  of  age  being  kept  in  the  schools? — 
I do  not. 

4418.  You  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  way  of  de- 
veloping brain  cells  to  put  youngsters  of  three  or  four 
years  of  age  into  a schoolroom? — I think  it  extremely 
bad  for  the  body  of  that  little  child,  sitting  on  a hard 
form  several  hours  a day,  when  he  ought  to  be  play- 
ing about  on  the  ditches,  and  making  mud  pies. 

4419.  That  the  mothers  of  the  children  should  do 
all  that  nursing? — They  might  not  be  so  young  as  to 
require  nursing. 

4420.  Mr.  Haerison. — At  what  age  do  they  usually 
come  into  the  country  schools? — It  depends  on  the  dis- 
tance of  the  school.  Some  of  them  will  come  in  at 
three. 

4421.  You  admit  them  at  three? — ^Yes. 

4422.  Are  there  many  of  them  that  come  in  at  three? 
— Nob  very  many  in  the  country. 

4423.  Are  there  many  of  them  that  come  in  at  four? 
— Oh,  yes;  a great  many. 

4423.  There  would  be  a large  nmnbei-? — A consider- 
able number.  Of  course,  they  do  not  attend  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  as  w’ell  as  the  grown  children; 
but  they  ai-e  on  the  rolls. 

4425.  And  the  teachers  have  no  right  to  refuse 

them? No  right  to  refuse  them.  I don’t  think  they 

are  refused  even  lower  than  three.  I remember  Mr. 
Patterson,  the  head  inspector,  mentioning  the  matter 
to  me,  and  saying  that  he  found  some  of  the  children  in 
a school  that  were  not  able  to  ait  down  themselvee, 
and  they  had  to  be  held  in  the  arms. 

4426.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — You  w'ould  give  all 
that  work  to  their  mothers  to  do  aud  nob  be  paying 
for  it  out  of  tbs  pockets  of  the  taxpayers? — I was  going 
on  to  make  a suggestion. 

4427.  I see  you  suggest  that  in  towns  grants  might 
be  made  to  infants’  departments  or  play-schools?— 
Yes. 

4428.  You  say  that  the  superintendents  of  these 
play-Bohools  should  be  suitable?— Yes. 


4429.  But  they  need  not  have  the  qualifications  of 
a certificated  teacher? — Yes. 

4430.  Would  you  agree  that  the  most  suitable  nou- 
certificated  superintendents  for  these  play-schools 
would  be  women? — Yes. 

4481.  That  women  would  know  better  how  to  care 
the  children? — Certainly. 

4432.  Nature  teaches  them  mote  of  the  art? — Men 
could  hardly  be  gob  to  do  it. 

4433.  So  you  agree,  then,  that  they  should  be 
women? — Yes. 

4434.  And  they  need  not  be  certificated,  of  course? 

— Yes;  except  that  they  should  be  suitable;  that  is, 
that  they  would  know  how  to  bend  these  cbildreu  and 
to  care  them. 

4435.  Suppose  that  we  called  these  women  superin- 
tendents junior  assistant  mistresses,  would  you  have 
auy  objection? — Not  the  least. 

4436.  So  that  Mr.  Harrisou  and  you  after  all  are 
agreed? — Not  altogether,  certainly;  because  Mr.  Har- 
risen  does  not  know  the  conditions  of  our  schools.  Mr. 
Harrison  would  have  these  in  an  ordinary  school  and 
I would  not. 

4437.  Mr.  Habrisok. — What  do  you  mean  by  an 
oi'dinaiw  school? — A country  school;  not  a town  school. 

I would  have  these. play'-schools  in  towns,  and  I would 
have  them  small. 

4438.  I think  my  point  was  that  if  you  have  to  have 

them,  it  would  be  better  to  have  these  junior  mis- 
tresses.  I presume,  that  if  you  are  bound  to  have 

the  children  there,  these  assistant  mistresses  would  be 
better  than  nothing? — Yes. 

4439.  That  was  my  point? — I have  not  denied  that 
it  is  better  to  have  them  than  to  have  nothing.  But 
I would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  getting  rid  of  the 
children. 

4440.  Mr.  Kettle. — Do  you  believe  in  the  Moutessori 
method? — I believe  in  any  method  that  is  able  to  carry 
out  these  things;  bub  to  pub  the  Montessori  method 
into  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  teacher  would  be  a mis- 
take.  Egeria,  in  Hampshire,  has  done  very  good 
work. 

4441.  Mr.  H.4RBI80N. — knew  Egeria? — I suspected 
that  you  did. 

4442.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — In  continuation  of  my 
view  of  elementary  education  being  for  the  good  of  the 
greater  number,  is  not  the  elementary  education  in 
Ireland  paid  for  to  the  greatest  extent,  almost  entirdy 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  country? — ^Ib  is. 

4443.  One  has  got  to  ask  one’s  self  what  is  the  justi- 
fication for  putting  one's  hand  into  the  taxpayer's 
pocket  to  pay  for  elementary  education,  because  there 
must  be  a justification;  there  must  be  a principle  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this.  Now,  if  we  take  the  poUee,  I 
suggest  that  the  justification  is  that  the  police  preserve 
order,  and  they  protect  our  lives  and  our  property,  and 

■ if  there  was  no  protection  of  life  and  property,  any- 
one  of  us  might  suffer.  It  might  be  you  now,  and  I 
some  other  day-  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Navy,  and  so  on;  but  when  we  come  to  a system  of 
elementary  education,  I suggest  that  in  order  to  have 
a justification  for  it  it  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community.  I further  suggest  that  if,  out  of  a 
system  of  elementary  ^ucation  you  are  going  amply 
to  get  a small  number  of  people  into  situations  you 
have  no  justification  for  putting  your  hand  into  the  tax- 
payer's pocket.  Would  you  agree  to  that? — Well,  I 
don’t  know.  My  opinion  is  that  the  State  undertakes 
a gi'eat  deal  too  many  things : but  as  the  State  has 
undertaken  this  primary  education,  1 consider  myself 
bound  to  accept  it. 

4444.  But  you  admit  that  thinking  men  are  hound 
to  see  what  4ie  principle  behind  all  that  is? — I think 
they  ought  to  satisfy  themselves,  bub  if  they  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  principle  of  it  is  wrong,  they 
have  to  submit  to  it  or  leave  the  country. 

4446.  Do  you  think  that  an  official  in  charge  of  a 
system  of  education  ought  to  have  no  views  on  points 
of  that  kind?- — They  certainly  ought  bo  have  views; 
but  at  the  same  time,  they  need  not  unnecessarily  give 
vent  to  them, 

4446.  I suggest  that  elementary  education,  to  he 
justified,  should  contribute  to  the  general  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  counti'y,  and  if  it  does  contribute  to 
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tbs  geueral  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  then 
you  are  justified  in  cojnpeUiiig  die  taxpayers  to  pay  for 
it;  because  all  those  who  live  in  the  country  derive 
benefit  from  having  the  people  round  them  peaceable 
and  virtuous,  and  they  would  all  derive  benefit  from 
the  prosperity  of  that  counti-y.  Would  you  agree  to 
that? — That  is  a very  big  question. 

4447.  If  you  do  not  agree  to  that,  I challenge  you 
to  give  me  a justification  for  spending  public  money 
on  elementary  education? — I have  told  you  just  now, 
my  lord,  that  I think  a great  many  things  that  we  have 
to  give  public  money  for  are  things  that  the  State 
should  not  undertake. 

4448.  But  you  are  connected  with  education? — I got 
my  bread  and  butter  out  of  it,  and  I was  very  glad  to 
get  it.  The  things  were  there  and  I took  them. 

4449.  Well,  if  it  is  only’  giving  you  and  me,  and  a 
■certain  number  of  other  people  bread  and  butter,  would 
any  State  be  justified  in  setting  up  such  a system? — 
I think  furthermore  that  in  ceitoin  things  the  State 
pays  its  servants  too  well,  including  inspectors  of 
schools. 

4460.  Would  you  go  one  step  further? — That  my 
pension  ought  to  be  reduced? 

4461.  And  would  you  say  that  one  and  three-quarter 
millions  is  too  large  a sum  of  money  to  spend  in  a 
country  like  Ireland  on  elementary  education  out  of  a 
total  revenue  of  the  ootmtry  of  £10,800,000?— But  do 
we  spend  one  and  three-quarter  millions?  I think  you 
have  got  too  large  a sum. 

44.62.  Mr.  COPFEV. — I take  it  that  your  answer  to 
his  lordship  is  that  every  educated  man  in  the  country 
will  recognise  that  the  expenditure  on  education  is 
only  justified  by  doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number? — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  also. 

The  Chairman. — I think  we  are  getting  beyond  our 
terms  of  reference. 

4468.  Sir  Hiram  Wii.kinson. — You  propose  to  reduce 
the  merit  marks  to  two? — Yes. 

4454.  Increments,  and  I suppose  promotions,  would 
depend  on  those  marks? — Yes. 

4455.  There  are  two  points  of  view,  whether  the 
teachers  sliould  get  their  increments  and  promotions 
on  receiving  a favourable  report,  or  whether  they  should 
get  their  increments  and  promotions  imless  they  get 
an  unfavourable  report.  If  you.  as  I understand  it, 
say  that  the  inspector  must  report  on  the  school 
favourably  or  unfavourably,  I take  it  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  application  of  these  two  different 
points  of  view  vanishes.  Am  I right?— I did  not  quite 
catch  the-  question. 

4456.  Supposing,  you  had  iuorements  and  promotiona 
automatic,  as  you  put  them,  unless  the  inspector  re- 
ported unfavourably  on  the  school,  there  would  have 
to  be  then  a positive  statement  to  prevent  the  teacher 
getting  his  increment  of  salary? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4457.  Whereas,  if  you  say  tliathe  will  get  his  incre- 
ment  if  he  obtains  a favourable  report,  he  then  has  on 
each  occasion  to  justify  his  promotion  or  his  increment. 
As  I understand  it,  you  would  make,  in  every  instance, 
the  inspector  say  either  one  thing  or  the  other,  favour- 
able  or  unfavourable? — Yes,  I would. 

4458.  If  the  inspector  has  to  say  “this  school  is 
favourable  ” or  “ this  school  is  unfavourable,"  the 
question  of  whether  the  teacher  gets  his  increment, 
unless  he  gets  an  unfa-rourable  report,  is  quite  the  same 

^ favourable  report? 
— If  the  mspeetoE  is  bound  to  put  down  one  thine  or 
the  other? 

4459.  One  or  the  other?— Yes;  quite  so. 

4460.  And  you,  I understand,  in  your  proposals,  lay 
It  down  that  every-year,  at  least,  there  should  be  a 
stetement  by  the  inspector  that  this  school  is  a favour- 
able school,  or  that  the  teacher  is  a favourable  teacher, 
or  that  this  is  an  unfavourable  school  and  the  teacher  an 
unfavourable  teacher?— Yes;  I think  there  ought  to  be 
such  a statement. 

^ ^ considering  that 

th6  difference  as  to  which  point  of  view  ought  to  be 
acted  upon  vanishes?— That  it  makes  no  difference 
•whether  he  reports  upon  the  school  favourably— that  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the.  rule  is  laid  down 
negatively  or  positively? 

4462.  Negatively  or  positively?— It  makes  no  differ- 


ence; but  it  can  only  be  stated  positively  if  he  is  to 
make  a report  in  that  form. 

4463.  Favourable  or  unfavourable? — Yes. 

4464.  Now  would  you  make  the  increment  or  thu 
promotion  dependent  upon  the  report  upon  the  school 
or  on  the  report  upon  the  teacher — and  I am  speaking 
of  the  principal  teacher,  of  course? — I think  it  ought 
to  depend  upon  the  report  upon  the  principal  teacher; 
but  then,  tiie  inspector  should  take  more  iuto  con- 
sideration than  he  would  with  the  assistant. 

4465.  You  consider  that  the  duties  of  a principal 
teacher  are  more  than  the  duties  of  an  ordinary 
teacher,  and  that  the  performance  of  those  additional 
duties  should  be  taken  iuto  consideration  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  he  should  get  his  iucrement  or 
his  promotion? — Yes. 


4466.  Now,  that  is  one  of  the  serious  questions  with 
regai-d  to  inspection,  and  I.  should  be  very  glad  if  you 
could  give  us  your  view,  first  of  all,  with  regard  to 
what  the  practice  is  where  there  is  a differcut  merit 
mark  for  the  school  from  the  merit  mark  for  the 
teacher;  for  I understand  that  in  certain  cases  the 
teacher  does  get  a more  favourable  merit  mark  than 
the  school  gets? — Yes. 

4467.  This  is  not  the  first  time  the  point  has  come 
out;  but  I should  like  to  get  the  benefit  of  your  ex- 
perience on  the  subject.  What  points  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  against  the  teacher  who 
has  got,  say,  excellent”  as  his  personal  merit  mark 
— or,  perhaps,  I won’t  say  “ excelieut,’’  but  “ favour- 
able,” while  school  may  be  unfavourably  marked,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  teacher  who  had  got  a favourable 
personal  mark  from  getting  his  promotion  or  his  in- 
crement  by  reason  of  something  really  in  the  school. 
Would  you  kindly  develop  that,  and  say  what  things 
with  regard  to  the  school  ought  to  weigh  witli  the  in- 
spector,  that  he  may  say  : “ Although  I have  given  this 
teacher  a favourable  mark,  I consider  I can  only  give 
the  school  an  unfavourable  mark ; and,  therefore  if  the 
recommendation  remains  with  me,  that  he  should 
get  his  increment  or  his  promotion”? — Well,  if  the 
principal  teacher  has  got  a good  mark  and  the  school 
an  indifferent  mark  or  an  unfavourable  mark,  I think 
the  inspector  is  probably  at  fault.  This  refers  to  a 
oue-teaciier  school. 

4468.  Mr.  Henlv.— Supposing  the  teacher  gets  an 
“ excellent  ” mark  and  the  assistant  is  marked  “ fair,” 

what  jnark  is  assigned  to  the  school  as  a whole? In 

that  case,  if  the  principal  has  got  a good  mark,  “ ex- 
cellent” or  •' favourable,”  or  anything  like  that,  I 
think  the  inspector’s  duty  would  be  to  point  out  where 
the  defect  in  the  school  lies,  and  the  principal  ought 
not  to  be  penalised  for  that,  if  he  is  not  responsible 
for  it.  It  might  turn  out  that  the  fault  of  these 
assistants,  the  defect  in  their  work,  was  pai-tly  due  to 
the  principal’s  own  way  of  arranging  the  work  of  the 
school;  because  the  principal  has  the  arranging  of  the 
time  table  and  other  such  things,  and  if  he  arranged 
these  badly,  so  as  to  prevent  the  assistant  doing  satis- 
factory work,  in  that  case  hc'  should  suffer;  but  if  the 
fault  is  entirely  the  assistant’s  and  that  the  principal 
has  no  means  of  correcting  it,  then,  I think,  it  should 
not  be  taken  against  the  principal;  and  it  is  the  in- 
spector’s duty,  in  my  opinion,  in  that  case,  to  point 
out  whei-e  the  responsibility  lies;  and  that  is  exactly 
what  you  had  in  something,  I think,  I read  out  yester- 
day:— “In  furnishing  his  report  on  any  school,  the 
inspector,  when  calling  attention  to  the  defects  in  the 
proficiency  of  the  school,  should  indicate  where  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  particular  defects  complained  ot 
chiefly  rests.” 

4469.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— What  is  that  a quota- 
tion  from? — That  is  a quotation  from  the  Board’s 
rules  of  the  .yeai'  1898. 

4470.  Kindly  give  me  the  paragraph  and  page?— 
The  first  paragraph  on  page  9(J,  I band  it  in.  Tliis 
was  before  the  late  change  was  made. 

4471.  The  Chairman.— The  last  years  of  the  results 
system? — The  last  years  of  the  results  system 

4472.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— I ohiy  wanted  to  know 
•whether  ihat  particular  instruction  has  not  been  re- 
peated in  the  more  recent  regulations  ?— No ; but  it 
shows  the  view  the  Commissioners  at  toat  time  took 
of  the  question  that  you  raised. 
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Mv.  AuRiiD  PousEii,  examined. 


4478.  Now,  at  the  present  time,  I understand,  if  I at  any  rate  to  recommend  even 


have  gathered  the  result  of  1iie  evidence  rightly,  the  that  a 


teacher  may  suffer  for  the  defects  of  his  assistant,  account. 


superior  merit  should  be  taken  iuto 


although  tlie  responsibility  for  those  defects  ought  not 
properly  to  be  laid  at  bis  door?— I believe  that  is  the 
case. 

4474.  You  would  revert  to  the  old  system,  that  is  to 


4485.  It  is  open,  I think,  under  the  form  at  present 
to  make  a recommendation;  but  it  is  seldom  made  use 
of? — I do  not  know.  I do  not  think  the  inspector  has 
any  right  to  make  any  recommendation 

448b.  Has  be  not  this  instruction  iu  the  case  of  non- 


say,  that  the  inspector,  if  he  finds  that  he  cannot  give  448b.  Has  “e  not  tuis  instruction  m me  case  o - 
the  school  ns  high  a mark  as  he  gives  the  teacher,  obseivaiice  of  the  rules:-  Give  parttculm 

would  bo  called  upon  to  state  what  the  defects  are  and  violaUou  of  rules  not  already  > efeued  to  o'- 

wbem  the  responlibility  Uos  for  those  defects?-! e.s.  matters  requiring  ofticial  notice.  haf  rSer  umo 

But  remember  Sir  Hiram,  this  difiioulty  would  not  any,  you  consider  ueccssaij  . Tkat  has  lefeitiicc 

occur  if  you  had  not  this  minute  sub-division  of  the  solely  to  those  matters.  I do  not  think  the  inspector 

merit  marks  would  be  justified  in  making  auy  i-efereuce  to  promotion 

°^4475.  I am  «lad  that  you  mentioned  that,  because  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

I was  going  on"the  point  that  even  without  that  minute  4487.  You  consider  that  it  should  be  open  to  an  m- 
. .1.  T t.Vio+.  +.liAY-e  was  ft  nossi-  spector,  if  he  sees  reason,  where  a ease  is  on  the  bor- 


sub-division,  I was  assuming  that  there  was  a possi-  spector,  if  he  sees  reason,  where  a ease 's  on  tue 
bilitv  of  the  teacher  getting  a favourable  and  the  der  line,  to  make  Ins  rccor^endation  for  the 
school  an  unfavourable  mark  under  your  proposed  sys-  sideratiou  of  the  Board?— I do. 
tern.  "Would  tliere  be  that  possibility? — Just  the  possi-  4488.  Now,  a suggestion  was  made  that  there  is 
Wlity ; but  it  would  be  extremely  unlikely  to  occur,  iliflereiioe  between  the  proseut  practice  with 

But  with  this  sub-division  of  excellent,”  ” good,  regard  to  reports  that  go  in  to  the  exannners,  and  the 

and  so  on,  and  requiring  ‘‘  excellent  ” for  certain  pro*  practice  under  the  chief  inspectors ; but  if  I understand 

motions,  the  thing  becomes  absolutely  certain;  it  must  aright,  the  difference  is  this — that  although  under 

tlie  old  system  your  clerks  noted  what  to  them  seemed 
matters  of  consequence  in  the  report,  you  in  every  case 


4476.  Supposing  that  the  inspector  foimd  that  the 


principal  teacher  was  just  above  the  favourable  line,  .^hem  over,  and  did  not  pass  that  without  taking 

'and  that  there  were  two  assi.stant  teachers  who  were  jnto  cousidei-ation?— That  is  so. 

so  far  below  the  line  that  the  school  could  not  be  ^ understand,  consider  that  the  chief 

■classed  by  the  inspector  conscientiously  inspector,  one  who  has  risen  to  the  post  of  chief  in- 

would  that  occur  under  your  syste.m,_  altiiougli  _ not  oppctor  through  the  several  grades  of  the  service,  was 

so  often  as  under  the  system  of  more  minute  division?  .P  ^ position  to  determine  tiiese  points  than  a 

—It  would;  but  very  seldom,  I man  who  had  risen  to  the  office  of  examiner  through 

so  mtlB  «bom  thB  lino,  I dov.bt  .f  hs  oonld  get  a better  ,vo,k?-l-es. 

Btrive  nt  a clefibito  Btatement  ot  bis  own  that  tee  roootnmendmg  somo  looai  control.  Now,  I 

iftftpher  if  it  wore  hot  for  this  particular  question,  know  that  he  recommends  anything  of  the  wrt.  That 

ou4t  t;  get  a TavLSle  Report  rather  than  u\favour-  was  not  in  my  mind  at  all.  The  <>n\pomt  ^ 

ftbfe  and  if  he  is  not  responsible  for  this,  why  should  to  was  the  fact  that  be  foresaw  that  the  result  of  Ihe 

£ be  in  iny  thi  worse  position  then,  seeing  that  be  system  of  giving  im^cment  by  mere  nispection  would 

is  not  resp(msible?—The^  principal  teacher  would  be  lead  to  an  increase  m the  number  of  appeals, 

paid  a sornewhat  higher  salary  than  the  assistant,  and,  4491^  and  I understand  that  his  referenco  here 
therefore,  if  he  is  so  little  above  the  line  as  to  be  pulled  local  authorities  in  England  is  merely  ex- 

down  as  the  result  of  inspection,  I think  he  would  not  piauation  that  there  are  so  many  inspectors,  that  they 

have  any  very  good  claim  to  a further  increment,  rais-  j^^ow'  their  schools  and  their  teachers  better  than  is 

Ing  him  still  more  above  the  scale  of  an  assistant  s possible  under  the  present  system,  any  way  in  Ireland? 

salary I mean,  of  course,  an  efficient  assistants  — I suppose  so. 

salary.  ,.,.11.  • 4492.  And  I suppose  that  you  would  not  recom- 

4478.  Then  it  appears  to  me  that  be^is  to  be  punisiiM  addition  of  such  a number  of  inspectors  as 

for  those  things  for  which  he  is  not  responsible?— WeU,  tlie  two  countries  on  an  equality  with  re- 

I do  not  know.  I would  like  to  see  gard  to  that  point?— It  would  not  be  a very  expensive 

I think  the  inspector  ought  to  decide  all  these  thin^.  6^.^  ^ ^ l^g^j  inspectors  in  Eng- 

I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  m decid-  — only  in  a few  places. 

ing  on  a case  of  that  sort.  4493.  Mr.  Hariuson.— In  most  of  the  large  towns 

4479.  You  think  that  the  inspector  would  be  inolined  in  most  of  the  counties;  but  they  ore  local?— I 

to  sav  • ■■  "VVell,  although  really  he  is  not  to  blame  for  npuld  not  have  that  at  all. 

this  ‘still  he  must  suffer  ”?— Of  coui'se,  at  present,  gi^  Wilkinson.— I understand  the  lesson  to 

• inspector  has  absolutely  nothing  to  say  to  it.  It  is  the  drawn  ftrom  this  is  not  that  we  should^  ha^  loeaL 
neonle  in  the  office  who  decide  the  matter.  inspection;  but  I will  read  the  passage I'artiy  tor 

^ B„+  bft  makes  the  merit  mark,  and  his  deei-  this  reason  the  local  authorities  lu  England,  when  they 

iSftrticalW  the  final  Esion,  as  I understand?  have  a large  number  of  teachers  in  their  employment. 
Oh  r.rhfmaVrive  t^^^  teacher  a ” very  have,  as  I rule,  local  inspectors  of  their  own,  who 

good,”  but  he  m‘ay  give  the  school  only  ” middling.”  ^mall  Sool  than 

4481.  And  if  be  gives  the  school  only  middlmg,  possible  to  a Government  inspector  and  that  not- 
will that  teacher  ever  get  promotion?— No,  l^ut  toe  ^ ^jng  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  determine 

impeotorgivBBteB  mao.  m«rk.ndtfe  school,  mut  STshoolf  be  do»c. 

and  it  is  the  office  that  decides  on  thoto  maiks,  that  C’h.iirmak. — Might  I say  about  Mv.  Dale 

he  is  to  get  promotion  or  not  to  get  it.  gj^^g  for  obvious  reasons 

4482  The  inspector  is  not  responsible  for  the  rule  jg^  of  course,  the  denominational  reasons),  the 

which  Rives  a certain  effect  to  his  reports,  but  bis  re-  In  Ireland,  is  different,  and  he  does  not  propose  to 

ports  hLe  a certain  effect  by  reason  of  those  rules?—  deal  with  it?— I do  not  believe  liat  under  the  old 
?t  i no&ing  to  him.  system  we  had  in  this  county  toe  inspectors  were  not 

4488.  m.t  I „.dBtete.a  to  be  a,  tb»t  toU  tbBte 

wish  to  make  is,  that  toe  be,^that  was  a smaller  number  of  schools  and  a largw  number 

regard  to  what  the  results  of  his  ’ . ing^eetors?- No;  but  an  inspector  was  put  m charge 

it  is  bis  duty  to  make  up  tos  W ^ TllS^S  smalUr  district,  W he  was  left  in  the 

-ticular  mark  should  be  and  leave  the  ^ sv=l»m  district  for  vears  and  years,  and  be  got  to  know  hia 
authority?-That  is  his/»jty  under  the  pie^ntsys^^^^  teSm  thoroughly,  and  I venture  to  say  that  I knew 
44^  And  that  ^^to^  S toalh^^T/ Je  Clonmel  district  quL  as  well  as 

'XS£rah!;,lVh“  Bb»ia  b„«  . right  inspector  in  England  knows  h.s  te.chers. 
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Ml-.  .\LFiiED  Purser,  examioed. 


[CoHiiTmed. 


4496.  Aad  it  is  not  merely  a question  of  tlie  number 
of  inspectors,  but  the  time  that  an  inspector  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  district? — Partly  that,  and  partly 
that  tiiere  are  too  many  schools.  At  present,  they 
have  a groat  deal  more  schools. 

4497.  I’hen  it  cornea  to  the  relative  number  of  the 
inspectors  and  the  schools? — No,  not  exactly;  but  you 
put  three  men  to  look  after  400  schools,  whereas  for- 
merly you  put  those  three  men  to  look  after  138 
schools  each.  There  was  a groat  deal  less  to  be  looked 
after.  The  work  was  split  up  better. 

4498.  It  comes  to  this  in  the  end  that  each  inspector 
had  a longer  stay  in  his  district,  and  a better  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  sohoola  and 
teachers? — Yes;  he  had  a very  good  opportunity. 

Mr.  Hekly. — The  Clonmel  district  will  illustrate 
the  point  you  are  asked  about.  There  are  392  schools  hi 
the  circuit.  Now,  of  these  392,  Mr.  Yates  has  193. 
Mr‘.  MacEnery  had  the  remainder,  with  the  exception 
of  12,  that  ia  about  187.  Then  there  were  only  12 
schools  specially  in  charge  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr. 
Brown,  while  he  had  those  12  schools,  was  to  do  a 
fifth  in  each  circuit,  so  that  he  would  go  round  the 
fifth  of  Mr.  McEnery's  schools  in  one  year  and  a 
fifth  of  Mr.  Yates's  school  the  same  year.  The  next 
year  he  would  take  another  fifth  in  each  circuit,  and 
thus,  in  five  years  ho  would  go  round  the  whole  of 
their  spools ; but  he  would  not  again  visit  the  same 
school  in  each  of  these  circuits  for  five  years. 

4499.  Mr.  Kettle. — You  have  been  kind  enough  to 
hand  us  in  those  French  forms,  and  you  have  referred 
to  the  reading  books  used  in  German  schools? — Yes. 

4500.  I take  it  from  that  that  you  have  all  your 
life  tried  to  keep  yourself  acquainted  with  the  develop- 
ment of  education  on  the  Continent? — ‘Well,  uithin 
the  last  20  years,  at  any  rate. 

4501.  That  gives  additional  weight  to  your  opinion? 
— I visited  schools  outside  Ireland  'in  England. 
Scotland,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland  and 
Italy. 

4602.  There  were  really  three  changes  in  1900,  first 
the  change  from  the  results  system,  then  a change  m 
the  programme,  and  there  was  also  a change  in  Office 
organisation? — 5es,  Office  organisation,  including  the 
inspection  organisation. 

4503.  Now,  about  tlie  last  of  those  three  changes, 
I want  to  ask  you  something.  Under  the  old  system 
tlie  reports  were  considered  by  a chief  of  inspection, 
who  was  a man  who  had  had  practical  experience 
himself  of  inspecting  schools? — Yes. 

4504.  And  the  real  differecoe  now  is  that  the 
examiner  is  a man  who,  however  able,  has  had  only 
office  experience?— That  is  all.  At  least  that  would  be 
the  rule. 

4505.  And  that  is  the  ease  at  the  moment? — It  is.  I 
suppose  it  is. 

4606.  We  heard  from  the  examinei-  himself  that  he 
had  had  no  practical  training  or  experience? Yes. 

4507.  And  that  is  the  essential  difference  between 
the  two  arrangements? — Yes. 

4508.  You  told  me  that  tiie  change  in  organisation 
was  disliked  by  all  the  inspectors? — I don’t  say  all  the 
inspectors.,  but  the  head  inspectoi-s.  We  had  a class 
of  inspectors’  assistant.  They  liked  the  change, 
because  they  no  longer  were  inspectors'  assistant,  but 
they  became  junior  inspectors  with  a larger  salary. 

4509.  And  the  bead  inspectors,  the  men  of  longer 
experience,  objected?— To-day  they  do  not. 

4510.  They  formally  objected  to  it?— Yes',  they  sent 
a formal  letter  to  the  Office,  to  the  Commissioners. 

451l_.  You  touch  on  tiiat  prophecy  from  Mr.  Bale. 
He  points  out,  you  say,  that  the  system  suggested 
would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  appeals? 


4512.  Of  course,  in  every  case  in  which  there 
grievance  there  won't  be  an  appeal?— Oh,  no. 

_ 4513.  Consequently,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  an  inci 
in  the  number  of  appeals,  it  would  be  calculate 
produce  discontent  amongst  the  teachers?— I see 
point.  A_  man  may  be  smothering  this,  instea- 
making  his  complaint  out. 


4514.  \\’e  are  already  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
there  does  exist  serious  disuouteut  amongst  the 
teachers? — Yes. 

4515.  And  my  point  is,  that  you  really  weaken  your 
case  by  going  ou  the  number  of  appeals.  There  may 
be  a great  increase  in  discontent  without  any  increase 
of  the  number  of  appeals? — It  is  not  any  iuerease  in 
the  number  of  appeals  that  Mr.  Dale  necessarily 
means,  but  reasons  for  appeals.  Though  he  uses  the 
word  appeals  there,  and  presumes  appeals  will  be 
made  if  they  have  a reason  for  it,  it  is  really  the  case 
of  disobuteut  that  he  is  referring  to. 

4516.  Now,  we  have  to  consider  a system  that  would 
afford  a good  basis  for  two  tilings  that  are  not  quite 
tlie  same,  for  increment  and  promotion.  I do  not 
know  exactly,  but  if  1 imderstand  your  plan  of  incre- 
ment, it  is  this,  that  you  propose  to  put  the  teacher  on. 
probation  to  begin  with? — Yes. 

4517.  Then  you  suggested,  I think,  that  there  might 
be  a preliiuiuary  period  during  which  he  would  get  a 
siiecossiou  of  favourable  reports  in  order  to  qualify  for 
iucrement.  iou  suggested  that  yourself? — I suppose 
there  should  be  a series  of  favourable  reports,  the  final 
report  ou  his  work,  at  any  rate,  at  the  end  of  his 
probationary  period  should  be  favourable. 

4518.  After  the  probationary  period  you  would  give 

him  a preliminary  period,  in  which  he  would  work  for 
a series  of  favourable  reports? — Oh,  ves,  in  order  to  "et 
the  increment.  ’ ° 

4519.  Exactly? — Yes.  I would  not  like  to  give  it 
to  him  on  one  report,  but  I would  like  to  give  him 
credit  for  that  one  report. 

4520.  You  propose  first  a probation  period?— Yes. 

4521.  Then  a prel^inary  period  (I  will  call  it  a. 
preltniinary  period),  in  order  to  qualify  for  increment?' 
— But  then  the  ne.-it  period  would  be  a preliminary 
period  again  for  the  next  increment. 

4522.  Is  it  not  your  idea  that  tho  increments  should 
be  practically  automatic  after  the  prelimiiiarv  period? 
— After  the  probationary  period. 

4523.  Then  I misunderstood  it.  I thought  yom- 
notion  was  fii-st  to  put  him  on  probation?- Yes. 

4524.  Till  he  has  got  through  that  he  is  not  a 
teacher  at  all? — No,  he  is  liable  to  be  sent  about  his 
busiuess. 

■ ^ thought  your  proposal  was,  that  once- 

he  has  been  ranked  as  a teacher,  he  has  a certain 
pvehi^ary  period  before  qualifying  for  increment., 
and  if  he  gets  through  that  satisfactorily  he  would 
then  be  put  on  for  increment,  and  his  increment  would 
become  practically  autoraatac?— I was  considerinv,  of 
course,  the  Bishop's  proposal,  of  making  annual  incre- 
ments at  ffiat  time,  and  if  you  give  him  an  annual' 
increment,  of  course,  the  preliminary  period  amounts- 
to  just  the  first  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  he  gets, 
his  first  increment,  and  if  he  does  not  get  his  incre- 
ment for  three  yea-rs  he  has  a preliminary  period  of 
before  he  gets  his  first  increment;  but  it 
might  oe  automatic  all  the  same 

4626.  The  Bishop  of  Ross.-Iii  that  connection  I 
Lffrf  that  there  was  a second  proposal,  to- 

ments,  the  first  of  the  second  of  ^83.  and  the  third' 

4527  a.  at  praseat. 

.-'.C  ’ ° triennial  incre- 

menta  the  aama  as  at  present,  but  you  would  haTO 
a nmumum  salary  of  £70,  and  a maximum  of  £77  the- 

S™  ■“> 

annual  inoramant  of  £1 
each,  making  eleuen  annual  increments,  or  this, 
^ggestion  of  three  triennial  increments  of  .62  £S  and 
i2,  reooinmend  itseH  more  to  your  mMO-Tht 
trienmal  increment  recommends  itself  to  my  mind 
promded  ^ is  not  to  snflet  in  the  way  hT^doTs  at 
present.  The  point  is,  that  they  get  two  giSd  report, 

Sil'^the'be?  h 1 fu*  “n  nnfanourable  repSrt  they  loee 

all  the  benefit  of  those  two  years.  I would  like  IboS 
two  years  sliU  to  count.  I would  not  obiS  to  an 
auuual  incremeuf,  but  I would  prefer  the  Snl^ 
_4529.  Or,  the  whole,  you  would  prefer  tho  trienpial? 

4530.  5£r.  Kittui._Do  ,o„  favour  the  new  sort  of 
triennial  increment?— Oh,  yes. 
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4331.  'Sou  don't  favour  the  present  triennial  iuere- 
ment? — I do  not  think  it  is  quite  fail-  to  cut  oS  that 
man  who  has  given  two  yeai-s  good  service,  and  give 
him  no  credit  for  it. 

4382.  And  then  with  regard  to  the  classification  of 
schools,  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the  excessive  sub- 
division?— That  is  in  the  merit  marks? 

4533.  Tes? — 1 do. 

4534.  -■itnd  you  want  to  have  simply  two  classes  of 
reports — a favourable  report  and  an  unfavourable 
report? — ^Yes. 

4335.  And  an  inspector,  of  course,  would  not  have 
Any  real  difficulty  in  placing  a school  in  one  of  tiiose 
two  lai'ge  classes? — He  would  just  have  a diffictilty 
with  a few  schools;  and  if  there  should  be  a case  in 
which  there  was  any  doubt,  a real  doubt,  in  his  mind, 
he  ought  to  give  the  teacher  the  benefit  of  it;  but,  in 
any  case,  the  senior  officer  could  be  called  in  to  assist. 

4686.  Now,  about  promotion,  promotion  is  by  its 
nature  controversial? — Yes. 

4637.  If  you  had  simply  those  two  modes  of  classi- 
fication, how  are  you  going  to  ai-range  your  promotiem; 
do  you  not  reduce  the  best  teacher  to  the  level  of  the 
man  who  is  just  ou  the  border-line? — I propose  that 
part  of  the  test  for  promotion  should  be  the  passing  of 
a special  examination. 

4538.  But  you  also  propose  that  another  test  should 
be  efficiency? — Yes. 

4039.  And  I observe  that  you  use  the  term  -highly 
efficient”?— That  was  the  term  we  used  in  1898.  That 
would  rather  come  into  the  question  of  admitting  him 
to  the  examination. 

4340.  Could  you  dx'op  the  merit  mark  for  the  school, 
■or,  at  least,  alter  it  in  the  way  you  suggest,  and 
preserve  the  merit  mark  of  the  teacher  not  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  such  minute  sub-division — do  you  not  think 
that  the  inspector,  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  himself, 
could  very  well  classify  under  four  heads,  say, 
excellent,”  “good,”  “fair,”  and  “incompetent”? — 

I never  had  any  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  a 
teacher  should  be  admitted  to  the  Jrdy  examination 
for  promotion  or  not. 

4541.  You  had  no  difficulty?— There  is  no  difficulty. 
'The  head  inspector  came  down  and  examined  the 
scliool,  and  looked  into  the  records,  and  everything  in 
it,  and  if  be  was  satisfied  that  the  teacher  had  done 
gc^  work,  he  said  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  the 
.examinatiem. 

4642.  A.re  you  satisfied  that  examination  would  give 
you  the  best  men  if  you  admit  everybody  who  has 
'had  a favourable  report  without  preferential  treatment 
—are  you  satisfied  that  examination  would  give  you 
the  best  men? — 'Well,  examination  won’t,  but  it  will 
keep  out  incompetent  men. 

4543.  You  don’t  want  the  results  system  back,  do 
you? — Certainly  not. 

4544.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  tiie  fact  that 
this  country  was  afflicted  with  what  I may  call  an 
■examination  mania  before  this  change?. — I don’t  object 
•to  the  examination  mania,  I was  examined  so  often 
myself. 

4645.  'With  regard  to  that  passage  in  your  evidence, 
in  which  you  state  that  the  teacher  ought  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  character,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  home  ought  to  collaborate  with  the 
•school  in  the  formation  of  character? — Yes,  and  the 
home  ought  to  be  held  responsible  i-nore  than  the 
school  in  that.  The  school  should  enforce  good  dis- 
cipline, good  order,  and  good  habits  among  the 
children,  so  far  as  any  teacher  can  enforce  them, 
•and  if  ^ese  were  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  social 
position  of  the  child  or  its  local  suiToimdinra,  then  I 
say  the  teacher  should  not  be  held  responsible. 

4.646.  Do  you  think  that  the  National  schools  in 
Ireland  ought  to  do  more  for  fanning  or  for  clerking? — 
I do  not  think  the  schools  ought  to  consider  either 
points. 

4647.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — You  do  not  consider 
.that  the  school  ought  to  consider  either  point? — I do 


not  see  any  difficulty  in  combining  the  two.  If  you 
teach  the  school  well,  surely  you  will  train  up  the 
pupils  to  be  good  clerks,  and  good  farmers  and  good 
doctors. 

4548.  But  that  depends  on  your  idea  of  education. 
According  to  that  idea,  you  would  give  the  very  same 
educEtlioii  ill  on  uebau  disfiict  as  you  would  in  a 
fisbiug  district? — No,  because  it  would  not  be  suitable. 
There  is  one  thing  I wish  to  say.  It  might  be  thought, 
from  what  I said  yesterday,  that  I considered  that 
there  was  a considerable  number  of  inspectors  who  had 
bt'liaved  improperly  to  the  teachers.  I do  not  think 
so.  1 think  the  number  is  very  small,  and  I connected 
that  yesterday  with  another  expression,  that  tiiey 
should  be  considered  as  fellow- workers,  and  that  was 
u-hat  I •u-as  really  thinking  of. 

4549.  Jlr.  Henlv. — I suppose  you  could  count  them 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand? — I should  think  you  could. 

Mr.  H.-tRKisox. — It  did  appear  to  bulk  rather  largely 
on  yom*  precis,  and  that  is  why  I put  the  question. 

Mr.  IvEXTLE. — In  the  working  of  the  Intermediate 
system  I think  the  inspectors  have  come  to  be  regarded 
universally  as  fellow-workers. 

4550.  Mr.  Henly.— I have  a few  questions  to  put 
in  reference  to  a matter  mentioned  yesterday.  I 
uuderstaud,  Mr.  Purser,  that  in  some  cases  the 
exomiuers  were  bound  to  refer  certain  matters  to  the 
chiefs  of  inspection  for  advice,  where  they  found  a 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  reports.  Can  you  tell  us 
what  exactly  were  the  functions  then  of  the  chief 
inspector  in  dealing  with  these? — I don’t  think  they 
were  bound  to  refer  anything  to  us.  If  they  met  a 
difficultv  they  might  refer  it  to  him.  In  that  case  we 
would  give  them  the  advice,  but  they  need  nob  neces- 
sarily mllow  that  advice. 

4551.  Was  there  any  official  direction  given  in 
reference  to  that,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  follow 
your  advice? — This  is  the  paper,  “ Chief  Inspectors* 
and  Examiners.”  They  were  not  bound  to  consult  us 
at  all. 

4552.  In  other  words,  your  advice  was  not  binding 
upon  them.  To  -what  extent,  if  any,  are  the  teachers 
held  responsible  for  the  state  of  the  buildings,  for  I 
see  that  in  the  definition  that  you  gave  us  yesterday 
of  an  excellent  school  there  were  seven  points,  and 
one  was  that  the  educational  equipment  wss  to  be 
ample,  and  ano&er  that  the  house  and  premises  -were 
to  be  of  good  class  and  in  good  order.  Now,  is  it  a 
fact  that  these  items  -n-ere  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  classification  of  the  schools? — Well,  it  was  tecom- 
meuded  at  that  eonfei'ence  of  the  senior  inspectors  "that 
that  should  be  done ; but,  as  I said  this  mornii^,  those 
were  only  recommendations,  and  I do  not  think  they 
were  ever  sanctioned  in  their  entirety.  Some  of  the 
inspectors  who  were  at  that  conference,  however,  did 
certainly  expect  that  there  should  be  good  houses  in 
order  to  give  an  excellent  report.  I remember  that 
cropped  up  at  the  time  when  the  Belfast  deputation 
came  up  to  the  Office,  and  that  very  thing  was 
mentioned,  and  Mr.  Hynes  and  I talked  about  it, 
and  the  conclusion  we  came  to  was  that  certain  of  the 
senior  inspectors  still  thought  that  it  was  binding.^  I 
cannot  give  you  the  instances  now,  but  it  was  certainly 
mentioned  that  the  Resident  Commissioner  in  some 
case  had  said,  “How  could  that  school  have  got  an 
‘excellent’  or  a ‘good’  report  with  such  a house,”  but 
I cannot  make  out  what  school  that  refers  to,  and  I do 
not  know,  and  it  may  not  have  been  the  case  at  all. 

4563.  I think  I know  of  that  school,  and  we  will 
probably  come  at  it  again? — We  heard  'that  that  •was 
the  case. 

4554.  Now,  in  the  circular  issued  in  March,  1906, 
specifying  the  conditions  which  had  to  be  fulfilled  in 
regard  to  the  merit  mark,  it  is  said,  ” Subject  to  the 
foregoing,  you  are  at  liberty  to  recommend  deserving 
principal  teachers  in  your  circuit  •udiose  efficiency, 
as  judged  by  the  work  done  in  their  schools,  by  the 
general  conditions  of  the  schools  and  out-offices  as 
regards  sanitary  accommodation,  and  sanitary  hygienic 
arrangements,  'by  the  cleanliness  and  brightness  of 
the  school,”  and  so.  on— how  fat  would  that  make  the 


* Vide  qq.  4282-3. 
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teacher  responsibk  for  the  actual  coudition  of  the 
building?— That  is  only  giving  the  inspector  leave  to 
reeouimaod  for  promotion. 

4535.  But  still  fho  conditon  of  the  buildings  is  put 
in  there  as  one  of  the  conditions  ?— It  is  only  that  in 
ease  these  things  at©  good  they  are  to  tell  in  hia 
favour.  It  is  not  penalising  him  in  any  way.  I don't 
know  the  circular. 

4556.  I want  to  know  whether  it  penaliees  him  or 
not.  Ther©  is  the  circular.  (Handed  to  witness.) 

Mr.  Harrison. — Is  that  still  in  force? 

Mr.  — Oh,  yes? — I do  not  know  how  far  it 

could  affect  him  at  all. 


4557.  In  the  Commissioners’  report  for  1905-6  these 
words  occur : “ The  inspectors  have  been  strictlj" 
enjoined  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  sanitary  and 
hygienic  condition  of  the  school  and  out-offices',  and 
they  have  been  informed  that  promotion  would  not  be 
recommended  in  the  ease  of  teachers  whose  schools 
were  not  above  reproach  in  sanitation."  Docs  that 
make  the  teacher  responsible  in  any  way  for  the 
building? — Only  for  the  state  of  the  out-offices. 

4568.  But  the  sehoolhouse  being  above  reproach  in 
the  matter  of  sanitation,  would  it  not  apply  to  more 
than  the  out-offices?— I do  not  think  it  was  intended 
to  apply  to  more  than  that;  but  I would  not  be  certain. 
Of  coui-so,  it  would  refer  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  s^ool. 

4559.  Or  bad  ventilation  and  overcrowding — just  look 
at  it?— I could  not  say  how  far  that  would  affect  it. 
I daresay  it  would  considerably. 

4560.  You  see,  they  give  particulars  at  p.  16  about 
schools  being  simply  overcrowded?— Yes;  I do  not 
Icnow  how  far  it  would  affect  them. 


4561.  But  at  least  with  these  circulara,  as  they  stand, 
an  inspector  working  fairly  and  honestly  might  inter- 
pret them  so  ns  to  penalise  the  teacher? — Oh,  certainlv 
he  might,  undoubtedly. 

4662.  Now,  there  is  a very  important  question  eon- 
neoted  with  appeals.  I have  here  the  Eules  for  the 
year  1907-08,  part  2 and  rule  96,  and  the  words  in  this 
are  : ‘ Should  a teacher  have  auy  well-grounded  cause 
of  complaint  against  his  manage'r,  he  may  submit  a 
statement  of  the  case  to  the  inspector,  who  after  due 
inquiry,  if  necessary,  refers  it  to  tlie  Commissioners  for 
consideration.  Should  any  teacher  feel  himself  ag- 
grieved by  the  conduct  of  the  inspector,  he  can  make 
liis  appeal  through  the  manager  of  the  school,  and  it 
will  receive  attention  from  the  Commissioners.  If  the 
matter  of  complaint  affects  both  the  manager  and  t-he 
inspector,  the  teacher  may  then  submit  his  case  in 
writing  to  the  Commissioners,  who,  if  necessary,  will 
direct  one  of  the  chief  inspectors  to  examine  into  it 
and  report  upon  it  for  their  information."  Now,  in  the 
rules  that  we  have  here  for  1912-13  the  words  are 
simply  : " Should  a teacher  have  anv  well-grounded 
cause  of  complaint  against  a manager  or  an  inspector 
he  can  submit  the  case  in  writing  directly  to  the  Com- 
missioners  for  their  consideration."  'in  that  rule 
they  leave  out  the  statement  that  it  will  receive  con- 
sideration from  the  Commissioners,  and  also  that  they 
will  send  their  chief  inspector  to  examine  and  repmt 
Does  that  limit  the  teacher's  right  to  appeal,  or  at 
l^t  to  have  his  appeal  considered?— I think  it  does 
when  was  that  introduced? 


_ 4o63.  I cannot  tall  you  when  it  was  introduced,  but 
I have  It  here  in  the  Buies  for  1907-8,  and  here  is  the 
lu  18  at  present?— Yes;  I think  it  does  limit- 

the  right.  In  the  one  case  there  is  a distinct  promise 
that  it  will  be  enquired  into,  and  in  the  other  there  is 
no  promise.  If  it  had  not  been  in  before,  I would 
consider  the  lust  one  naturally  to  include  that-  but 
since  it  has  been  deliberately  left  out,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  was  meant  to  take  that  right  away. 

4564.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  the  natural 
reading  of  that  change? — Yes. 

4665.  Now,  in  answer  to  a question  on  that  subject 
which  I put  to  Mr.  Dilworth  the  answer  he  gave  was : 
" It  is  not  necessary  to  set  out  the  words  fully.  I had 
a great  deal  to  say,  as  a matter  of  fact,  when'the  Board 
decided  to  bring  these  rules  together.  We  wanted  to 
get  out  rules  into  a compact  form.  Our  rules  in  1902 


and  1903  iveie  in  a very  scattered  form,  and  ive  have 
got  the  rules  together.  There  is  no  intention,  I can 
assure  the  Committee,  of  altering  the  position  of  the 
teachers,  or  depriving  them  of  auy  privilege  they  had." 
Bub,  notwithstanding  that  answer,  do  you  think  it  does 

deprive  the  teachers  of  any  privilege  t^t  they  have? 

Oh,  that  would  he  niy  reading  of  it.  That  right  was 
taken  away  from  tlicin  as  a right. 

4560.  And  taking  that  away  from  them  as  a right  we 
have  also  this  peculiar  thing,  that  the  secretary  speaks 

there  as  if  he  were  tlie  person  to  make  these  changes’ 

that  would  only  mean  that  ho  drew  them  up  for 
the  Commissioners  to  consider.  What  year  was  that 
introduced  in? 

4567.  I cannot  tell? — And  did  it  reduce  the  scattered 
nature  of  the  rule? 

4568.  It  did  nob  reduce  the  scattered  nature  of  the 

rule,  because  all  it  did  do  as  far  as  I can  see  was  that 
it  took  away  from  the  teacher  certain  rights  of  appeal 
'vlueh  ho  had  before.  You  think  that  the  Coni- 
nusaioaeis  should  meet  once  a week,  or  twice  a fort- 
night, and  have  a small  permanent  Committee.  Do 
you  agree  to  that? — I do  not  deject  to  it.  Of  course, 
that  suggestion  nliout  a permanent  Committee  is  in  the 
l^eport  of  the  Powis  Commission.  The  other  proposal, 
that  the  Commissioners  should  meet  twice  a fort- 
uight— on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday— was  made  bv  mo 
with  a view  to  saving  the  trouble  aud  expense  of 'their 
coming  up  for  one  day — Tuesday — in  each  week.  It 
would  mean  a great  deal  less  trouble  aud  expense  for 
each  individual  Commissioner  if  they  had  to  come  up 
WediieSv  foi'tnight  for  Tuesday  and 

456^  mV  COF,BV.-During  tho.4  jea,s  siiiM  vou  left 
the  office  of  cluef  of  jhspectioh  Iwve  vou  and  your 
brother  eMef  of  mspectioii,  Mr.  DorminR,  ever  been 
called  into  conference  ivitli  the  Ee.ideiit  Coranhs- 
hiepeetion! 

4570.  les? — Oh,  very  frequently 
mSnert-let“‘°  0»»'- 

4572.  -Were  any  suggestions  from  the  Eesident  Com- 
missioner  at  any  time  conveyed  to  you  bv  Mr  Wvse9 

45/3.  Who  would  be  the  other  people?— Mr.  Lemass, 
toi  instance.  Before  he  was  secrotai-y  he  was  the 
Pri'^ate  secretary.  He  would' 
convey  things  to  us  sometimes. 

4574.  Directions?— Directions,  yes 

4575.  Not  in  writing?— It  was  sometimes  in  writing, 

ft  orSir"  objected  to  take 

the  bottom 

feVts  " and  percentage  of  " excel- 

.nf  J!ii  the  bottom  of  that  page, 

and  tell  us  how  many  “ excellents  " and  " very  goods 
are  gjven  there  out  of  395  schools?— 43.  ^ ® ^ 

H^per'c?nV'°^^  that  is?— About 

■«  Weil,  I make  it  out  10.8;  the  percentage  of 
exceUents  and  very  goods  ” in  Mr.  Cussen’s  dis- 
Ye?  whole  of  Ireland  it  is  23.1? 

4580.  Ami  Cloondaff  school  is  in  Mr.  Cusseu’s  dis- 
trict/—It  13  m his  circuit. 

u ^^°<ierstand  that  when  that  school  was  visited 
report?— teacher  was  dissatisfied  with  the' 

4582.  He  wrote  a letter  to  the  Board  on  the  subieet 
er  to  someb^y  in  the  office?-He  got  the  inspector’s 
minutes  smt  down  to  him,  as  well  as  I recollect  (I 
T P®’P,®*^  ’^®f®re  me,  of  course),  and  on  that 

I^iik  it  was,  he  wi-ote  a decidedly  impertinent  mis- 
sive, which  he  sent  back  to  the  office. 

4588.  That  document  was  referred  to  you? Yes. 

4584.  For  what  purpose?— It  was  referred  ir. 
simply  for  my  observations. 

inspecto^^*^  chief  inspector?— I was  chief 

4586.  Tell  -us  the  substance  of  clause  5 of  the  docu 
meat  embodying  your  duties  as  chief  inspector?— 
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The  Ctuhiman. — I have  it  here? — It  is  that  the  chief 
mspector  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  exaxniae  any  school  at 
any  time  that  he  may  deem  necessary. 

4587.  Mr.  Henlv. — Then  under  that  clause  you  were 
free  to  visit  any  school  in  your  circuit  at  any  time  you 
deemed  necessary? — So  I believed. 

4588.  I asked  you  the  same  question  that  I asked 
Mr.  M'Neill,  and  he  gave  me  the  same  answer,  that  he 
was  perfectly  free.  And  then,  exercising  the  right  of 
visiting,  you  visited  the  scliool  at  Cloondafi? — I did. 

4589.  What  notion,  had  you  with  regard  to  the  tea- 
cher, judging  from  his  letter,  before  you  visited  it? — 

I was  rather  unfavourably  impressed  by  this  document 
he  sent  up  to  the  office.  I thought  it  was  only  a 
question  of  going  down  and  speaking  to  him  very 
seriously,  and  telling  him  that  his  conduct  was  most 
certainly  improper,  and  that  if  he  did  not  make  amends, 
he  would  be  recommended  for  severe  action. 

4690.  You  visited  the  school?— I did. 

4591.  And  after  visiting  the  school  and  spending 
some  time  there,  what  decision  did  you  arrive  at  as  an 
inspector? — I thought  the  school  was  decidedly  good. 

T had  not  any  hesitation  in  giving  a good  report. 

4592.  What  was  the  mark  assigned  to  that  school  by 
Mr.  Cussen? — He  had  reduced  it  from  “ fair  ” to 

middling.” 

4693.  And  you,  instead  of  its  being  “ middling,” 
thought  it  was  ‘‘  good  "? — thought  it  was  “ good.” 

4594.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  compare  the  state  of 
that  school  with  the  stats  of  any  neighbouring  school? — 
I did.  I went  on  to  the  next  school,  as  I had  an  hour 
to  spare. 

4696.  And  what  was  the  result  of  your  visit  to  that 
school? — found  that  the  inspector  had  given  that 
school  the  merit  mark  of  very  good,  and  I am  quite 
satisfied  that  that  school  was  not  as  good  as  the  other 
school. 

4596.  Which  he  marked  " middling  ”? — Which  he 
marked  “ middling.” 

4597.  What  ware  the  facts  that  decided  you  in  deter- 
mining that  the  merit  mark  of  CloondafE  school  ought  to 
be  good? — ^Well,  I spent  nearly  four  hours  in  that  school 
— three  hours,  forty  minutes.  I saw  the  teacher  teach- 
ing the  scshool.  I sat  there  looking  over  the  books 
while  he  was  doing  that,  and  then  examined  some  of 
the  children  while  he  was  teaching  before  the  class 
changed  to  anything  else,  and  asked  them  a few  ques- 
tions. I looked  over  all  their  writing  work  while  I 
was  in  the  school,  and  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  me 
to  be  very  well  done  so  far  as  mere  instruction  was 
concerned.  The  children  were  quite  attentive  and 
quite  orderly,  and  the  state  of  the  sohoolhouse  was  nice 
and  decent.  There  was  one  oiasa  I would  have  found 
fault  with,  that  was  the  infant  class. 

4598.  A class  taught  by  an  assistant? — Yes;  other- 
wise  I thought  the  school  doing  excellent  work. 

4599.  What  report  did  you  make? — ^Well,  the  paper 
was  sent  to  me  not  to  make  a report  on  the  school,  but 
for  my  observations  with  regard  to  the  teacher’s  letter. 

4600.  The  Chaihkan. — What  did  you  take  the  word 
“observations”  to  mean? — That  my  reply  was  to  be 
in  the  form  of  a letter  or  memo,  not  on  one  of  the 
forms  that  you  have  there  that  show  the  form  of  report 
which  is  used  in  school  inspection. 

4601.  Mr.  Coffey. — ^You  got  a file?— I got  a file  with 
this  thing  written  on  one  of  the  documents,  “ To 
chief  inspector  for  his  observations.” 

4602.  The  CHAraMAN. — ^Did  you  think  that  those 
observations  ought  to  be  derived  from  a personal  inspee- 
tion  of  the  soho^? — I did  not  sse  how  I could  make 
any  observations  that  could  be  of  any  use  unless  I 
had  visited  the  school. 

4603.  Mr.  Henlt. — ^What  was  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munication  you  sent  to  the  office? — I sent  up  a memo- 
randum of  it.  I have  it  here. 


4604.  Read  it  for  us  if  it  is  not  too  long? — It  is  long  : , 
The  letter  written,  to  the  secretaries  by  Mr.  P.  J., 
Kelly,  teacher  of  CioondaS  National  School  on  22nd 
December,  .1910,  was  a most  improper  one.  The  teacher 
did  nob,  1 believe,  realise  the  impertinence  of  his  re- 
marks or  intend  to  defy  the  Board.”  (1  may  mention 
that  the  substance  of  his  remarks  on  the  document 
that  he  sent  up  hero  referred  to  the  statement  that  the 
manager  was  about  to  reprimand  him,  and  he  said,  “ I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  manager  wiU  do  nothing 
of  the  sort,  for  he  knows  that  I am  discharging  my 
duty  satisfactorily,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability.”} 

“ Ills  view  of  bis  ease  is — that  tiie  inspectors'  judgment 
ou  the  school  is  nob  correct;  that  he  has  worked  faith- 
fully  and  honestly  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  that 
his  pupils  are  well  taught;  that  his  manager  teows 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  that  therefore  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  reprimand  him.  The  teacher  has  some  diffi- 
culty id  communicating  with  the  office  in  the  regular 
manner,  as  his  manager  lives  eleven  miles  from  the 
school,  and  appears  to  be  rather  forgetful  as  to  official 
correspondence.  Making  all  allowance  for  the  above 
the  action  of  the  teacher  remains  very  reprehensible, 
and  .1  would  recommend  very  severe  action  only  for  two 
circumstances : — (1)  As  soon  as  I brought  the  matter 
under  his  notice  he  stated  that  he, was  not  aware  it  was 
irregular  to  reply  to  an  official  letter  sent  to  him; 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  defying  the  Commissioners, 
and  he  apologised  for  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct. 

1 directed  him  to  pub  his  apologv  in  writing,  which 
he  has  done.  It  is  attached.  (2)  1 consider  his  school 
has  been  greatly  undermarked  by  the  inspectors — ^Mr. 
Fenton  and  Mr.  Cussen.  The  letter’s  ‘ middling  ’ 
seems  to  me  entirely  undeserved,  and  I would  have  no 
hesitation  in  assigning  Mr.  Eelly’s  own  work — which,  in 
spite  of  the  inspector’s  report  to  the  contrary,  I am 
certain  is  better  than  that  of  his  wife — as  at  least 
‘ good.'  The  written  work  of  the  senior  classes  is 
very  good,  most  of  it  much  above  the  average.  It 
throughout  afioids  evidence  of  careful  teaching  and 
revision  on  the  teacher’s  part,  and  of  correction  by  the 
pupils.  The  oral  work  is  not  without  merit.  Mr. 
Kelly  is  a Northern.  He  speaks,  no  doubt,  a little 
fast,  and  his  voice  is  ratiier  loud  and  harsh;  but  during 
no  part  of  my  visit  did  hia  speaking  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  rest  of  the  school.  I find  it  impossible 
to  understand  the  mark  given  to  Mr.  Kelly  and  his 
school,  when  I compare  it  with  the  "very  good” 
awarded  to  the  neighbouring  school  of  Beltra,  which  I 
visited  the  same  day.  Had  the  awards  been  reversed 
I could  have  understood  them,  though  they  would  not 
have  been  correct.  I should  classify  Beltra-as  ‘ fair  ' 
or  * very  fair,’  and  CloondafE  as  ‘ good  ’ at  least.  The 
pupils  wore  orderly  during  my  visit,  but  many  were 
unpunctual,  and  some  even  late  for  roll-call.  Con- 
sidering their  poverty  they  were  clean  and  tidy.  The 
house  and  premises  were  quite  satisfactory.  The 
nuisance  found  by  Mr.  Cussen  at  the  back  of  the  school- 
house  was  said  by  the  teacher  to  be  due  to  strangers 
attending  the  neighbouring  chapel.  A former  inspector 
made  a noting  to  this  eSeot  some  years  ago,  and  the 
teacher  has  an  extract  from  a visitor's  remark  to  the 
same  effect.  Mr.  Kelly  was  at  one  time  when  in 
Tyrone  dismissed  from  the  Board’s  service  on  account 
of  charges  which  he  brought  against  his  manager. 
Serious  charges  were  brought  against  him  within  the 
last  two  years,  but  after  a full  investigation  extending 
over  nearly  a week  these  charges  were  not  substan- 
tiate. He  is  the  father  often  children,  whom  he 
appears  to  bs  bringing  up  well.  One  son  is  in  May- 
nooth ; one  is  apprenticed  to  a solicitor,  and  a daughter 
is  a student  in  Mount  Pleasant  College,  Liverpool. 
That  a man  with  so  small  a salary  as  Mr.  Kelly  and 
his  wife  receive  has  done  so  well  by  his  children  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  character  and  meri- 
torious sei-vioe.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
account,  I recommend  that  Mr.  Kelly  be  let  oS  with 
an  admonition,  and  that  the  last  award  on  his  school 
be  cancelled,  and  * good  ’ substituted  for  ‘ middling.’  " 

4605.  Now,  Mr.  "Word,  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
wrote  a letter  to  the  Independent  in  reference  to  your 
visit  to  the  school.  Will  you  give  us  the  substance  of 
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that  letter,  I have  it  here  in  your  pr4cis? — Oh,  yes, 
this  is  Mr.  Ward’s  letter.  It  gives  Mr.  Ward’s  version 
of  the  wliole  case  from  beginning  to  end  : — 

INSPECTORS  AND  TEACHERS. 

. '■  LETTER  FROM  MR.  PHILIP  WARD. 

“ To  THE  Editor,  ‘ Irish  Inderbndekt.’ 

“ Sib, — ^It  is  not  my  intention  or  desire  at  present 
to  express  publicly  any  opinion  on  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Mansfield  or  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
to  which  it  has  given  rise. 

“ Without  touching  on  this  very  delicate  and  pain- 
fui  subject,  however,  I should  lihe  to  make  some 
references  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Purser,  late  chief 
inspector,  which  was  read  at  the  public  meeting  in 
the  Mansion  House  on  Friday  evening.  My  reason 
for  doing  so  is  that  I believe  he  is  alluding  in  that 
letter  to  a case  in  which  I have  been  very  much 
interested  almost  from  the  first  day  I became  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  it  is,  I consider,  only  fair 
to  all  concerned  that  I should  give  my  version  of 
what  took  place  during  the  uegoitations. 

‘ WITHOUT  INSTRUCTIONS.’ 

“ On  the  first  occasion  on  which  I mentioned  the 
ease  to  Mr.  Purser  he  told  me  that  he  had  already 
visited  the  school  in  question,  and  had  formed  a 
mote  favourable  opinion  of  the  teacher  and  his 
work  than  the  senior  inspector  bad  done.  Imme- 
diately aften.vards  I brought  the  case  under  the  notice 
of  Dr.  Starkie,  telling  him  that  I believed  justice 
had  not  been  done  to  the  teacher,  and  earnestly 
appealing  for  a review  of  his  case. 

“ He  informed  me  that  Mr.  Purser  had  interfered 
in  the  case  without  instructions  to  review  the  report 
■of  the  senior  inspector,  and  contrary  to  the  practice 
followed  in  the  office,  as  set  forth  in  the  orders  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  which  are  of  many 
years’  standing.  He  also  told  me  that  he  bad  him- 
self visited  the  school  in  the  month  of  March,  1911, 
end  satisfied  himself  that  the  circuit  inspector's 
report  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with.  I still  urged 
strongly  that  as  the  chief  inspector  had  been  favour- 
ably impressed  with  the  school  he  might,  apart  from 
the  question  of  the  irregularity  of  the  inspection, 
justly  award  the  increment  of  good  service  salary 
from  the  1st  of  April,  1910. 

” A QUESTION  AS  TO  DATE. 

“ Notwithstanding  his  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  the  unauthorised  and 
irregular  report  of  Mr.  Purser,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner stated_  to  me  that  he  would  take  the  chief 
inspector’s  views  into  consideration,  so  far  as  to 
order  that  the  school  should  be  inspected  by  the  chief' 
inspector  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  and 
that  if  the  report  then  furnished  were  favourable 
the  question  of  awarding  an  increment  to  the  teacher 
from  the  date  mentioned  would  be  speciallv  con- 
sidered. 

■ ‘ A difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this 
date  arose  afterwards  between  Dr.  'Starkie  and 
myself.  He  maintained  that  he  said  1st  April,  1911 
and  could  not  possibly  mean  1910,  whUe  I was 
equMly  convinced  the  latter  was  the  date  from  which 
the  increment  was  to  be  paid. 

Some  time  towards  the  end  of  June  or  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  1911,  Dr.  Starkie  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Purser  had  written  a letter  requesting  that  his 
views  in  the  case  should  be  brought  before  the 
Board,  and  that  to  this  he  had  replied  that  if  Mr. 
Purser  wished  he  would  bring  the  caee  specially  before 
the  Board,  but  thought  it  might  not  be  prudent  in 
Mr.  Purser’s  own  interests,  and  that  Mr.  Purser 
did  not  press  the  matter  further.  I cannot  myself 
recall  any  instance,  during  the  past  two  years,  in 

* Vide  Appendix  XVI.  (5). 


which  an  appeal  against  the  report  of  an  inspector 
on  the  work  and  character  of  a school,  or  the  result 
of  such  an  appeal,  ever  came  formally  before  the 
Board. 


'■  IN  CONFLICT  WITH  DR.  STARKIE. 

" Mr.  Purser  again  visited  the  school  on  the  5th 
September,  1911,  although  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner maintained  he  should  not,  according  to  direc- 
tions, have  done  so  until  1912,  and,  consequently, 
the  report  whicii  the  chief  iuapector  sent  in  on 
this  occasion  was  not  acted  on,  and  no  increment  as 
a result  of  the  report  was  awarded  to  the  feaoher. 

“ After  this  inspection  Mr.  Purser  submitted  to 
me  samples  of  written  work  and  drawing  which  had 
been  executed  in  this  and  a neighbouring  school, 
taken,  he  said,  at  random  from  similar  standards  in 
both  schools.  This  neighbouring  school  had  got 
higher  report  than  the  school  under  consideration, 
while  undoubtedly  the  specimens  of  work  from  the 
lower-marked  school  were,  in  my  judgment,  by  far 
the  better. 

“ On  the  21st  March,  1912,  Dr.  Starkie,  carrying 
out  his  promise  to  me,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
intentions  and  the  direction  already  given,  sent  the 
chief  inspector  at  present  in  charge  of  the  school,  and 
as  the  report  showed  an  improvement  in  the  school 
work  since  the  preceding  year,  an  increment  of  good 
service  salary  was  granted  to  the  teacher. 

“ TEACHERS  AND  INSPECTORS. 

“I  have  here  tried  to  give  a brief  and  impartial 
history  of  this  case,  upon  which  so  much  importance 
has  been  laid.  I was  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Purser 
for  hia  sympathy  with  the  teacher,  and  I must  state 
here  that  I should  like  to  see  a similar  state  of  feeling 
subsisting  between  all  our  teachers  and  our  inspec- 
tors. Inspectors,  while  doing  their  duty  fearlessly, 
need  never  forget  that  the  teachers,  too,  have  rights 
as  well  as  duties,  and  tiiat  they  have  sometimes  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  They  should  remember 
how  very  easy  it  is  for  an  official  to  make  a teacher’s 
life  a burden  to  him,  and  perhaps  even  render  his 
teaching  inefiective. 

“lam  bound  to  state  in  justice  to  Dr.  Starkie  that 
he  acted  throughout  this  case  in  a most  sympathetic 
manner  towards  the  teacher,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  opinion  already  referred  to,  he  kept 
faith  with  me  in  all  he  had  promised. 

“ PHILIP  WARD, 

■'  Commissioner  of  National  Educatmn. 

“Belfast,  26th  October,  1912.’’ 

4606.  I will  read  a clause  in  Mr.  Ward’s  letter*  of 
2nd  November  to  the  Independent.  “Dr.  Starkie 
states  that  the  only  communication  sent  to  Mr.  Purser 
was  one  asking^  him  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  tone 
of  a letter  received  from  the  teacher,  and  to  say  what 
action  should  be  taken.’’  Do  you  agree  with  that 
statement?— That  is  in  Mr.  Ward’s  letter  of  6th 
November. 

4607.  Was  that  statement  accurate,  was  that  what 
you  were  asked  to  do,  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
tone  of  the  letter? — No,  I was  not  asked  anything 
about  the  tone  of  the  letter  so  far  as  I can  recollect. 

4608.  Have  you  here,  or  can  you  give  us  the  noting 
or  request  that  was  sent  to  you  as  to  what  you  were 
to  do,  that  is,  have  you  the  letter  calling  for  your 
observations  ?—There  was  no  letter.  It  was  a note 
across  the  top  of  the  document,  and  as  far  as  I can 
recollect  it  was  simply  “ For  your  observations."  It 
would  seem  absurd  that  the  Commissioners  should 
want  my  opinion  on  the  tone  of  a letter. 

4609.  Dr.  Starkie  wrote  a letter]-  to  you  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1911.  Have  you  that  letter? — ^Yes. 

4610.  Am  i correct  in  stating  that  this  is  the  correct 
reading  of  it: — "The  teacher’s  appeal  w'as  formally 
referred  to  you  for  your  observations,  but  you  were 

■)•  Vide  Appendix  XIV.  (2). 
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neither  askeu  nor  expected  to  visit  the  school  ’ ’ ? — It  and  the  opiuiun  ot  Dr.  SturkLe  and  Mr.  Dilwortli  that  the 


was  referred  to  me  for  my  observations.  I was 
not  asked  to  visit  the  school,  but  I was  in  the  neigh- 


school  was  undermarked,  what  steps  were  takeu,  or 
were  there  any  steps  taken  to  give  redress  to  the 


bourhood,  and  visited  the  school,  and  I did  it  in  the  teacher  by  having  the  mark  raised?— Oh,  no  eteps 


exercise  of  my  right  and  discretion.  taken  by  the  office,  certainly.  , ^ 

4611  And  that  fell  within  your  right  according  to  4626.  And  did  the  mark  continue  notwithstondi^  the 
Clause  0,  of  course,  that  you  were  free  to  visit  any  independent  view  you  had  expressed?  \N'ell,  when  i 


school  any  time  you  thought  necessary? — Certainly, 
and  any  ‘^similar  case  submitted  to  me  from  that 
date  to'  the  end  of  June,  I would  have  treated  _ in 
exactly  the  same  manner.  I thought  I was  doing 
what  was  right  and  proper. 


saw  the  paper  early  iu  June  it  was  still  left.  Not  only 
was  the  mark  left  on  the  school,  but  the  reprimand 
remained. 

4627.  And  was  there  any  promise  given  to  you  that 
the  teacher  would  obtain  redress?— No  promise  at  all. 


what  was  right  and  proper.  leauuci  wuuiu 

4612.  Now,  Dr.  Starkie  wrote  a letter*  of  the  12th  On  the  contrary,  across  the  document  was  wrtitcn,  or 
of  Julv,  1911.  ^Vbat  is  the  particular  objection  he  has  at  least  aei’oss  some  document  on  the  nle,  that  the 

taken  to  your  action  there?— He  says  "Yon  held  a Resident  Commissioner  saw  no  reason  for  chaugiug  the 


taken  to  your  action  there  <■ — Me  says  lou  neia  a 
check  inspection.” 

4613.  Did  you  hold  a check  inspection? — I hardly 
know  what  a check  inspection  is.  I understand  what  a 
check  examination  is,  but  a cheek  inspection  I do  not 
know  exactly.  But,  at  all  events,  I did  uot  hold  a 
cheek  inspection,  for  it  would  certainly  imply  report- 
ing  on  an  ordinary  report  form. 

4614.  Am  I right  in  this,  that  he  complained  that 
by  bolding  it  you  took  the  decision  out  of  his  hands— 
was  that  the  effect  of  your  action? — is  the  decision 


mark  that  had  been  assigned  to  the  school. 

4628.  Nor  any  promise  that  the  teacher  would  get 
the  increment  that  would  be  coming  to  him?— No. 

4629.  Can  you  tell  us  who  was  the  next  iuspeotor  that 
visited  the  school— did  not  Mr.  McNeill  vsit  it? 

I visited  it  before  that.  I visited  that  school  agaiu  in 
September  before  I retired,  and  approved  of  it. 

4680.  And  what  was  the  mark  that  you  recommended 
then? — I recommended  ‘‘  good.” 

4681.  Did  the  teacher  gain?— No,  I don’t  think  that 


was  that  the  etteot  or  your  aomonr — iv  is  rue  ucuiaiyu  — iT  T eav  thaf.  rPTinrt 

on  the  teacher's  appeal  that  he  ears  I toot  oat  of  hit  report  was  ever  allowed  to  go  m.  I say  that  report 

hands.  ”';63l"'‘S.a  CBA.a»At.-By  whom  would  it  be 

^h„”lVd“Lr\h“roist"  rppeiVttat  guasheat-It  oonld  S' 

ease,  and  Dr.  Storkie  could  not  have  decided  on  it.  missionet.  I .only  know  t^t  it  was  not  dealt  witn. 


•.  Btorxie  COUIQ  uoo  naw  utsciucu  un  ii.  - .« 

' what  was  the  excuse  that  was  given,  or  I 


4615.  Now  what  was  the  excuse  -^s  g , Henly.— Was  that  subsequent  visit  a visit 

Tertt  rnS%rih7n“girSr.  Se  Boar?Sha“  my  by  Mr  «>'■  “*  “ 

report  was  n„auth?ri„d  and  irrg^lar.  ”4^rH“e%rV»w.ledge  of  what  hi.  mart  0.  the 

4616.  In  what  way»-I  don  t know.  school  sTtsf—tes,  I wa.  speaking  to  Mr.  McNeill 

4617.  And  what  was  the  right  that  he  stated  that  ^bout  it,  because  I was  interested  in  the  case,  and  he 

you  had  then?— He  said  I had  a right  to  appeal  to  that  ha  had  given  it  "good.”  He  had  given 

the  Board  from  the  secretaries.  •<  ygry  fair”  fii’st,  and  the  report  was  sent  back  to 

4618.  The  CHAniMAN. — ^What  would  that  appeal  be  him.  to  say  “very  fair”  was  hot^a  recognised  term, 

about? — I did  not  exactly  appeal.  I wrote  to  Dr.  aad  then  he  ebauged  it  to  ‘‘  good.  _ 


Starkie  a letter]  stating  that  I was  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  that  this  matter  had  been  ti'eated,  and  that  I 


4835.  It  comes  to  this,  that  you  were  of  opinion  that 
the  school  was  good,  and  Mr.  McNeill  wp_  of  opinion 


desired  to  appeal  to  the  Board— or  perhaps  I should  that  it  was  good  when  he  subsequently 

say,  rather,  that  I intended  to  appeal  to  the  Board.  Dr.  Starkie  said  it  was  good?— He  thought  it  under- 

4619.  Mr.  Hunpi.-Now  after  some  time  Dr.  Starkie  Bilworth  thought  it  underm.tked,  and 

visited  the  sohooH— That  was  long  before  those  letters  ..  ’■  remained!— Yes,  the  mark 

were  written.  middling  '■  for  that  report  November,  1910,  remained, 

4620.  Mr.  Coffey. — ^Was  it  before  your  visit? — ^No;  report,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  increment  to 

I visited  it  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  Dr.  Starkie  ^ate  from  the  following  April,  was  cancelled  by  Mr, 


visited  it  about  the  end  of  March. 


McNoili's  report,  so  that  he  got  his  increment  fi'om  the 


4621.  Mr.  Henly. — Can.  you  tell  us  as  far_  as  you  April,  1911.  I understood  that  the  promise 

know,  or  that  you  have  heard  officially,  anything  with  .^3,5  what  he  was  to  get  it  from  the  1st  April,  1910. 


regard  to  that  visit? — The  teacher  a few  days  after- 
wards wrote  to  me  to  say  that  Dr.  Starkie  and  Mr 
Dilworth  and  Mr.  Cussen  had  been  at  the  schoO'l,  and 
that  he  hoped  they  would  not  think  that  I had  been 
too  lenient  in  deaUng  with  him.  He  then  mentioned 


4687.  The  CHAtRMAN. — ^He  lost  a year? — ^Loat  a year. 

4688.  Mr.  Harrison. — By  whom  was  that  promise 
made?— The  promise  was  mode  by  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  Mr.  Ward.  Mr.  Ward  has  repeated  that 
several  times.  He  not  only  wrote  it  to  me,  but  he 


too  leniens  m oeaung  wu,u  aj.o  uuoia  several  times.  He  not  only  wrote  it  to  me,  but  ne 

some  things  that  took  place  m the  school,  Mr.  Cus^n  teacher  at  the  time,  so  that  there  can 

pointing  out  defects  to  the  secretary;  and  he  said  that  mistake  about  what  he  understood  to  have  been 

the  Resident  Commissioner  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  to  him 

the  condition  of  the  school.  That  was  toe  first  I heard  4539.  Mr.  Kettle. ^Had  you  communicated  with 

of  Dr.  Starkie’s  visit.  Then  I spoke  to  the  secretary  Ward  with  regard  to  the  school?— I visited  the 

about  it  a few  days  afterwards  as  he  happened  to  come  27th  of  January.  On  the  6th  of 

into  our  room,  and  he  acknowledged  that  they  had  peijj.uary  that  deputation  from  Belfast  was  received 
been  there.  ^ . • * v in  the  office,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  present.  When  toe 

4622.  Did  you  gather  from  Mm  any  mforaataon  as  evening,  was  over  about  six  o'clock,  Mr. 

to  toe  state  of  the  school?- He  said  that  be  thought  *«  1 ^rant 

that  the  school  was  undermarked,  and  told  Mr.  Cussen  ^ ^ to-morrow  about  Cloondaff.”  That 

80  after  he  came  out,  and  he  told  me  pa^cularly  that  . first  communication  I had  with  Mr.  Ward 

the  boys’  written  work  was  very  n^tly  done,  and  nert  Cloondaff.  Next  dav  when  he  came  into  toe 

only  that,  but  that  he  questioned  the  boys,  and  found  ^egting  he  asked  me  mv  opinion  about  it,  and  I 
toev  understood  it  very  w^.  showed  him  some  of  the  papers. 

4623.  Mr.  Harrison. — ^Wlio  was  that? — Mr.  Dil-  4640.  Mr.  Henlt. — ^Wlint  was  toe  final  step  you  took 

_ . a mr  Tv-T  j.1.  -iu  to  have  the  matter  decided  by  the  Board ? — ^The  step  I 

4624.  Mr.  Henly.— I quesmoaed  Mr.  Dilworth  with  ^ of  June  to  toe  Resident 

regard  to  his  visit  to  the  school,  and  as  far  as  my  Commissioner  stating  that  I desired  or  intended  to 

memory  goes,  tie  said  that  his  opinion  of  the  school  appeal  to  the  Board  on  this  matter. 

was  good? — Mr.  Dilworth  never  denied  that  the  school  4641.  And  then  why  was  that  appeal  not  brought 
was  good  in  talking  with  me.  before  the  Board? — The  Resident  Commissioner  wrote,  a 

4625. 1 asked  this  question  of  Mr.  Dilworth  (reads  evi-  letterj  saying  that  he  would  bring  the  appeal  before  the 

dence  of  Mr.  Dilworth,  qq.  1152-4).  Now,  after  that  visit.  Board,  and  next  day  he  changed  his  mind,  and  wrote 

* Vide  Appendix  XIV.  (4).  J Vtde  Appendix  XIV.  (2). 

] Vide  Appendix  XIV.  (1). 
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[Continued. 


saying*  &at  he  would  not  do  so,  and  that  it  was  no 
personal  affair  oi  mine,  and  that  I had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  it. 

4642.  And  what  did  he  say  he  was  going  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Board  for? — I think  the  letter, 
if  you  read  it,  saya  that  I was  to  be  censured. 

4643.  He  says,  ‘‘I  had  intended  to  ask  the  Board 
to  censure  you  for  your  insubordinatloru  ” "Where  did 
the  insubordination  come  in? — I don’t  know. 

4644.  Mr.  Kettle, — Is  it  regarded  as  insubordination 
to  communicate  directly  with  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners?— No.  Of  course,  if  I wrote  to  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners against  Dr.  Starkie,  that  would  be  insubor- 
dination; but  if  a Commissioner  comes  and  asks  me 
'■  How  did  such  and  such  a school  do  when  you  were 
in  it?”  I certainly  think  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  him, 
and  I would  speak  to  any  manager  about  one  of  his 
own  schools  in  the  same  way. 

4646.  Mr.  Henlt. — So  that  notwithstanding  all  your 
efforts,  Mr.  Purser,  to  get  this  teacher’s  appeal  brought 
before  the  Board  or  the  favourable  report  made  on  the 
school  considered  by  tbs  Board,  you  did  not  succeed? — 
No,  I did  not  succeed. 

4646.  What  was  the  great  difficulty  in  having  this 
appeal  to  reach  the  Board? — I am  afraid  I could  not 
tell  you.  The  Resident  Commissioner  did  not  choose 
to  do  it. 

4647.  And  then  you  think  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner is  the  only  block? — ’Oh,  yes;  the  only  block. 
Under  the  regulations  that  the  Board  mads  in  1902,  he 
has  the  sole  right  of  deciding  what  is  to  go  before  the 
Board. 

4648.  And  then  failing  to  get  redress  in  that  case 
you  retired? — Oh,  it  was  only  a matter  of  a few  months. 
May  I make  a remark  about  this  case  before  w'e  go 
any  further? 

4649.  The  Chairman. — ^What  have  you  to  say?— !• 
want  to  make  an  observation  before  we  go  any  further. 
I had  no  desire  that  this  case  should  come  before  an 
outside  Oornraittee  like  this.  I did  not  know  even  that 
this  Committee  was  going  to  be  appointed  at  the  end 
of  October  when  this  letter  of  mine  was  written, 
extracts  from  which  were  read  at  the  Mansion  House 
meeting  in  favour  of  lit.  Mansfield.  The  Board  had  a 
meeting  on  the  next  Tuesday,  and  at  that  Board 
meeting  an  order  was  made,  and  the  following  letter 
was  sent  to  me  : — 


a private  ordinary  letter,  and  I said  in  that  letter  that 
he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  see  these  two  letters  of  Dr. 
Starkie ’s  to  which  I have  referred  if  he  liked  to  cal! 
at  my  house,  sud  that  I was  quite  willing  to  have  the 
ease  investigated  by  a Committee  of  the  Board — that  is 
the  Cloondaff  case.  Of  course,  I don’t  know  that  I 
would  have  done  that  if  I had  known  that  they  had 
passed  that  resolution;  but,  however,  I made  that  offer, 
aud  that  offer  was  not  accepted.  In  reply  to  the 
Board’s  letter  that  I got  late  on  Saturday  night,  I 
wrote  : — 

“ 12  Palmebston  Road,  Ddblin, 

“ 4th  November,  1912. 

’’  Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  the  official  letter  of  2nd 
November,  2912,  referring  to  extracts  from  certain 
letters  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  me  and 
published  in  the  Irish  Independent  of  the  26fch  Octo- 
ber, 1912,  may  I request  you  to  quote  verbatim  the 
allegations  which  the  Commissioners  desire  to  know 
if  I am  prepared  to  substantiate. — I am,  etc., 


"The  Secretaries.” 


In  reply  to  that  they  wrote  as  follows  : — 

" 16th  November,  1912. 

_ " Sir  j— Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant 
m which  you  say,  ] I request  you  to  quote  verbatim 
the  allegations  which  the  Commissioners  desire  to 
know  if  I am  prepared  to  substantiate,’  I am  directed 
by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  in- 
form you  that  they  desired  that  you  should  furnish 
them  with  instances  of  cases  of  appeal  which  should 
according  to  their  regulations,  have  been  submitted 
to  them,_  but  which  were  withheld  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner.  In  view,  • however,  of  the  inquiry 
which  has  been  promised  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  the 
Commissioners  do  not  propose  to  proceed  further  at 
present  with  their  investigation  ot  the  allegations 
made  against  the  Resident  Commissioner  in  the  ex- 
tracts froni  letters  purporting  to  be  from  you,  pub- 
olfif  l^risA  Independent  newspaper  of  the 

26th  October  last. — ^I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


"2nd  A’ouewber,  1912. 

" Sir,— I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  to  inform  you  that  their  attention 
has  been  called  to  extracts  from  certain  letters  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  you,  published  in 
the  Irish  bidopendent  newspaper  of  the  26th  October, 
1912,  containing  allegations  against  the  Resident 
Commissioner  and  the  admin^tration  of  the  Board. 
The  Commissioners  propose  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  desire  to  be  informed  whether  you  are  prepared 
to  substantiate  these  allegations,  and  if  so  I am 
directed  to  request  you  to  be  good  enough  to  give 

particulare  of  the  case  or  cases  to  which  you  refer. I 

am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

" P.  E.  LEMASS.” 


That  was  passed  at  a meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  30th 
^tober.  Next  morning  appeared  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Ward,  which  has  been  quoted  here,  and  which  Mr. 
Hemy  has  asked  me  about,  setting  forth  his  version 
of  the  case,  which  will  certainly  not  agree  with  mine 
In  spite  of  that  order  of  the  Board  that  they  infended 
to  investigate  it  themselves  (that  was  Wedneeday 
morning),  on  Thursday  morning  appeared  a letter!  from 
Dr._  Starkie,  that  is  to  say  from  Mr.  "Wyse  by  his  orders 
saying  various  unpleasant  things  about  me.  That  was  in 
epite  of  this  notice  from  the  Board  that  thev  intended 
to  investigate  the  matter.  The  letter  from  "the  Board 
to  me  did  not  reach  me  till  Saturday  night  at  half-past 
nine.  In  the  meantime  I had  written  to  Mr.  Ward 

* Vide  Appendix  XIV.  (.3). 


"P.  E.  LEMASS, 

“ Secretary.” 

However,  I m^e  the  offer,  and  I have  never  with- 
drawn_  it,  and  I do  not  at  ail  desire  to  have  my  case 
investigated  before  a Committee  like  this;  I think 
that  sort  of  thing  should  be  investigated  by  the  Com- 
miSBioners  themselves.  ^ 

4650.  And  they  withdrew  their  offer  to  investigate 
It  m view  of  the  inquiry  promised  by  Mr.  Birreil?— 
xes,  aud  they  did  not  tell  me  distinctly  what  they 
wanted  me  to  substantiate.  ^ 

4651  Tie  OHiiaKAU— Th,s,  letters  to  rtiol.  job 
refer  should  be  put  in. 

4652.  Mr.  Harrison.— There  is  a statement  that  Mr 

November. 

* mean  that  that  is  the  actual  date  when 
f®sign? — Yes,  I did  resign  then. 

4653.  But  you  seat  in  your  resignation  before? 

sent  on  my  resignation  on  the  second  of  July 

4664.  Now  toll  me  the  difference  between 're-inspec- 
tion and  check  mspection~I  imagine  for  a check^to 

^^“’0  to  give  notice?--YS 

^ «55.  And  you  .would  report,  on  a certain  form,?— 

there  be  any  material  difference  in 
the  meth<^  ^ployed  and  m the  tests  applied  in  the 
two  oases?— Very  probably  not. 

4657.  Then  I suppose  we  may  assume  ihst 
the*  that  you  paid  to  Cloondaff  schJolto 

of  January,  1911,  was  a futi  inspection?!^ 
r.f  '^0®  ^ot  called  a full  inspection.  You  sea  I 
didn  t report  on  various  things  at  all.  ® ^ 

! Tide  Appendix  XVI.  (2). 
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41558.  Did  you  spend  as  mu«h  time  as  you  would  at  41574.  That  have  hc-eo  the  ease.'— ino,  I do  not 

a full  inspection -^-Quite  as  much.  I spent  within  thmk  so.  because  h.s  report  being 

twenty  minutes  of  as  much  time  as  Mr.  Cusaen.  For  bead  of  prohcicncy  w-ouid  show  that  that  was  not 
instance  I did  nob  report  on  the  accounts.  "hat  influeueed  Ins  judgment.  „ t 

’ , 11  4075.  I5t.it  it  probablv  bad  some  eftect? — It  probably 

4659.  But  mth  regard  to  inve.tigatiug  lie  tetj;  im- 

portant  points  of  discipline  and  the  tidiness  of  the  leaving  the  school,  did  vou  tell  the 

children  and  their  classification,  you  went  into  those  master,  Mr.  Kelly,  of  the  judgment  you  at  least 

matters  as  fully  as  you  would  have  done  at  another  formed?— I spoke  to  him,  and  told  him  I thought 

time? — Quite  as  thoroughly.  school  was  doing  very  fairly. 

4060.  I thiuk  you  visited  the  school  under  that  para-  4rj77.  That  would  be  the  usual  practice? — always 
graph  5*  of  those  regulations  with  regard  to  the  duties  tjjinjj  jfc  my  duty  to  tell  the  teacher. 


of  inspectors? — I advanced  that  as  a reason  why  I bad 
right  to  go. 

4061.  1 was  looking  at  that,  and  I see  there  is 
.another  paragraph  there,  No.  10,  that  the  chief  inspec- 
tor is  to  hold  inquiries  and  special  investigations  whou 
so  directed  by  the  Commissiouers,  aud  it  occurs  to  me, 


4678.  Now  you  visited  a neighbouring  school  for 
the  puvijose  of  comparison,  and  I think  you  spent  about 
ail  hour  there  late  in  the  day? — Yes. 

4676.  Now  would  that  time  be  sufficient  to  enable 
vou  to  give  a definite  marking? — No;  1 would  uot 
dream  of  setting  up  my  opinion  of  tho  school  against 


would  not  that  Regulation  10  apply  to  a ease  of  that  Jfr.  Cussen’s  if  it  was  a formal  report.  _ I merely  ^y 

do  uot  think  so.  Tliat  regulation,  at  any  rate,  that  after  this  hour  I could  not  help  thinking  that  Mr. 

would  not  prevent  a person  visiting  a school  in  the  way  Cussen  had  overestimated  that  school,  and  on  that 
I did  without  having  got  such  specific  directions.  ground  I mention  that  I brought  away  a few  papers. 

4662.  It  onlv  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a special  4680.  Your  impression  as  an  experienced  officer  was 

investigation,  and  therefore  it  seemed  to  me  to  require  that  in  five  cases  out  of  six  the  opinion  would  be  cor- 

LotifiLuon  to  the  autlioritics?-No.  incorrect,  formed  on  so  short  a 

4663.  That  was  the  rvay  I read  it?— I was  not  '^isit.  Yes,  of  course. 

ordered  to  go  there  at  all.  It  was  simply  because  I 4681.  Now  the  teacher  wrote  you  a letter,  I thiulr, 
considered  that  I could  not  give  any  opinion  about  after  Dr.  Starkie’s  visit? — Yes. 

this  case  that  would  be  satisfactory  without  making  x)id  you  reply  *o  that  letter,  and  would  it 


myself  acquainted  with  the  school  aud  the'  teacher. 
4664.  I see.  You  did  not  thiuk  that  it  was  done 


be  possible  to  put  in  his  letter  and  the  reply  if  there 
was  one?— I was  looking  for  that  letter  within  the  last 


accordance  with  the  usual  practice  in  a ease  of  that  few  days,  and  I am  afraid  I have_  mislaid  it.  I think 


sort,  for  in  the  ease  of  what  would  be  really  a re- 
iuspcctiou  you  first  of  all  send  notice  of  your  intention 
io  do  BO? — ^No. 


. Mr.  Kettle. — " The  cliief  inspector  is  to  hold  the  Board,  Mr.  \'Vatd 


I replied  to  that  letter,  aud  I think  what  I told  him 
was  that  I could  uot  interfere  any  further,  and  that 
he  had  better  applv  to  the  teachers’  representative  on 


special  inquiries  and  investigations  ”?— That  is  a dif- 
ferent thing. 


4683.  It  struck  me  from  your  quotation  of  the  letter 
that  it  distinctly  impugned  the  conduct  of  your  eol- 


4666.  Mr.  Harhison.— I hold  that  this  would  be  an  league,  Mr.  Cussen— that  letter  of  the  teacher  to  you 
investigation?— That  is  not  the  sense  in  which  we  use  after  Dr.  Starkie’s  visit?— I do  not  thi^  he  means 


the  term.  that  as  impugmng  air.  o 

Mr.  Heklt. — ••Investigation  ’ is  used  differently,  sidered  it  a very  serious  5 
It  would  refer  to  charges  of  misconduct  and  other  4684.  That  Mr.  Cussen 
things.  pointing  out  defects  to  Mr 

4067.  Mr.  Harrison. — I am  quite  aware  of  that.  4685.  "Was  that  eommui 
That  is  the  way  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  occurred  to  j don’t  know. 

Dr.  Stavkie?— It  is  quite  a common  thing  to  send  ^ 
us  out  papers  to  deal  with,  and  it  leaves  it  entirely  i„„„. 

open  to  us  to  visit  ihe  school  or  uot,  and  that  was  4087.  So  he  knew  not 
oL  of  those  oases.  ^ ^ 


that  as  impugning  Mr.  Cussen’s  conduct,  but  I con- 
sidered it  a very  serious  fault. 

4684.  That  Mr.  Cussen  was  going  about  the  school 
pointing  out  defects  to  Mr.  Dilworth?— Yes. 

4685.  "Was  that  communicated  to  Mr.  Cussen? — Oh, 


me  or  raose  cuaea.  . >r  Tin  - v+V, 

4608.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  have  k'liwon-  . 


4087  So  he  knew  nothing  about  what  had  been 
said  of  him?— No,  but  you  will  see  that  I mentioned  it 


been'’the*practice'in  our  official  life,  aud  I should  cer-  4688;  You  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Dilworth?— Yes. 
tainly,  in  a case  of  that  sort  if  I intended  to  visit,  4689.  "Well,  on  this  question  with  regard  to  what  Mr. 
have  written  back  to  say,  “ I think  1 must  visit  the  Dilworth  said,  he  can  come  himself  aud  give  his  ver- 


school  in  order  to  reply  to  this  Yes,  I know,  but  if  jie  likes,  aud  I need  not  ask  you  anything  about 

you  must  remember,  Mr.  Harrison,  that  I had  no  fkat.  But  one  curious  thing  struck  me  on  page  _4_that 

intention,  when  going  to  that  school,  of  staying  there  Starkie  save  that  he  only  knew  of  your  visit  to 

beyond  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  most.  I really  went  school  in  .Vpril.  though  he  made  his  own  visit  in 

down  to  make  the  teacher’s  acquaintance,  and  try  to  Jiurch.  Surely  when  he  made  his  visit  he  must  nave 
induce  him  to  withdraw  his  very  improper  letter.  I known  of  youM,  must  he  not?— Oh,  of  course  he  knew 
went  on  a merciful  errand.  at  the  end  of  March  that  I had  been  there,  certainly. 

4669.  You  went  down  to  reason  with  him,  and  you  When  he  said  April  I presume  that  he  merely  use  i 
then  did,  ns  a matter  of  fact,  inspect  the  school? — It  in  that  way.  _ • -i  *i  f -i. 


struck  me  that  the  report  was  so  unusual  that  I ought  rpimt  it  was  only  just  before  his  visit  that  he 

to  look  into  the  thing,  and  see  was  there  any  justifica-  knew?— That  was  what  I understood  him  to  mean  by 

tion  for  the  teacher’s  violent  letter.  jjis  letter,  that  he  only  knew  when  ho  visitod  tbat  it 

a.  ,.h»l  .n  d tt.ll  “ 

4671.  In  your  statement!  you  lay  great  stress  on  your  4691.  Jfr.  Kettle.— You  had  reported  on  the  8fh  of 
-thorough  inspection  of  the  premises  of  the  school.  February?— Yes. 

Had  the  state  of  the  premises  any  bearing  upon  the  4592.  Mr.  Harrison.— Dr.  Starkie  went  there,  nntt 
•adverse  report  that  had  been  previously  given?— Tos.  meanwhile  apparently  Mr.  Purser’s  report  bad  been  . 
that  -was  one  of  the  things  put  forward  by  Mr.  Cussen  down  to  Mr.  Cussen  for  his  remarks  which  have 

against  the  teacher,  that  tie  yard  -was  in  a very  dirty  given,  and  it  seems  rather  nn  extraordinary  tmng 

condition.  , that  Dr.  Starkie  should  not  have  known  of  this  before 

4672.  And  that,  no  doubt,  affected  the  final  judg-  his  visit?— I W^Ient 

ment  of  the  school?-Oh,  it  certainly  di  . CrmiLioner’s 

4673.  So  that  you  and  Mr.  Cussen  might  have  agrceil 

with  regard  to  the  progress,  but  he  found  the  offices  P ••  ‘ , „vid  endeavour 

in  a had  state,  and  allowed  this  to  influence  his  final  4693.  Did  you  toke  the  no, 

judgment  upon  the  school  considoreblj 9-No.  to  de»r  It  up,  about  the  diSeteuco  of  dotes/  uo,  no, 

• TId,  Appeodio  in.  > Appmdio  XIII. 
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14ife  March,  1913.] 


Mr.  Alfred  Purser,  examiDed. 


[Continued. 


I ooDsidertid  that  it  M as  quite  cleared  up  as  it  was. 

4094.  It  struck  me  as  curious? — I thouglib  it  was 
quite  clear. 

4696.  It  is  not  to  my  miud.  Now,  on  page  9 there 
is  this  remark : As  Mr.  Ward  failed  to  get  any  satis- 

faction at  his  interview.”  I suppose  that  is  the  inter- 
view  with  Dr.  Starkie? — Yes  . 

4696.  To  what  does  that  lefer? — Mr.  Ward  after  he 

saw  me  in  Pebruary  took  au  interest  in  this  case,  and 
he  was  trying  to  get  from  Dr.  Starkie  some  action 
favourable  to  the  teacher,  and  at  this  interview,  what- 
ever day  it  was 

Was  that  the  first  intervieM'  he  had  with  you? 

mean  the  interview  with  Dr.  Starkie.  Dr.  Stwkie 
gave  him  no  more  satisfaction  than  he  had  done  anv 
other  time,  and  it  was  evident  to  my  miud  that  he  was 
putting  oS. 

4697.  Did  this  occur  on  the  occasion  of  your  first 
meeting  u'ith  Mr.  W^ard  and  talking  of  this  case? — Oh  no, 
it  occurred  late  in  June. 

4698.  You  had  seen  Mr.  Ward  on  several  occasions? 
— Oh,  yes,  he  used  to  come  and  talk  to  me  about  it. 

4699.  And  these  are  practically  Mr.  Ward’s  own 
wwds,  I suppose  : “ I failed  to  get  any  satisfaction  ”? 
— Oh,  I do  not  think  he  used  that  expression.  I would 
not  like  to  say  so.  He  told  me  that  ha  had  nob  been 
successful  in  getting  the  teacher’s  reprimand  with- 
drawm. 

4700.  Now  you  visited  the  CloondafE  school  on  the 
27th  of  September? — Yes. 

_ 4701.  For  what  purpose? — To  hold  the  annual  inspec- 
tion. 

T then?— .Any  time  after  the  1st  of 

July.  The  school  year  begins  on  the  1st  of  July. 

4700.  In  the  ordinary  routine  of  your  duties?— Well 
of  course,  it  is  not  my  duty,  as  a rule,  to  hold  the 
annual  inspection  at  all,  but  this  was  a case  with 
regard  to  which  the  Resident  Commissioner  in  his 
letter  said  that  he  had  given  orders  weeks  ago  (that 
m in  his_  letter)  that  ihis  school  was  to  be  examined 
by  a chief  inspector.  I was  the  chief  inspector  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  I thought  September  a 
suitable  time  to  hold  the  inspection. 

4704.  But  in  such  a case  as  that  would  it  not  be 
necessary  to  get  instructions  as  to  date,  and  that  sort 
of  thing? — ^1  sent  the  manager  word. 

4705.  But  to  get  instructions  from  the  Board  for  a 
very  social  visit  of  that  sort?— I did  not  think  so 
when  I had  ius  letter  saying  that  he  had  ordered  it  to 


4(06.  It  did  not  occur  to  your  mind,  as  it  rather 
seems  to  me  to  be  _the  case  that  what  had  happened 
was  that  the  decision  had  been  taken  out  of  vour 
hands? — That  did  not  occur  to  me  at  all 

You  ssy  in  yout  pi&is 
that  a file  had  been  marked  “ confidential,”  end  locked 
up  in  the  safe.  Is  that  usual? — No,  very  unusual. 


4708.  Are  there  many  other  cases  of  it  iu  your  expe- 
rience?— I never  heard  of  it  before,  but  I know,  of 
course,  tliat  there  arc  confidential  files  carefully  put 
away.  These  might  refer  to  some  officer  pretty  high 
up  in  the  service,  and  they  might  not  like  to  have  any 
stigma  on  him  passing  about  among  the  clerks. 

4709.  But  it  struck  me  ns  unusual  that  you  saw  that 

done? — I did  nob  know  where  that  file  had  gone  to 
because  I was  asking  for  it  week  after  M-eek.  ' 

4710.  And  it  was  sent  to  you?— On  the  10th  of  June 

I think.  ^ 

4711.  It  was  left  with  you  only  a few  da\  s,  till  the- 
IGth  of  June? — Yes. 

4712.  And  you  say  ” On  11th  June  I drafted  a letter 
to  Dr.  Starkie"? — Yes. 


company  with  Mr.. 


I gather,  visited  the  school 
Cussen? — Yes. 

_ 4714.  And  Mr.  Cussen  was  the  inspector  whose  mark- 
ing of  the  school  was  in  question? — Yes. 

4715.  This  is  the  only  other  point.  I observe  in 
ymir  report  that  you  note  that  tills  Mr.  Kelly  spoke 
with  a North  of  Ireland  accent? — Yes. 

4716.  And  that  that  might  be  supposed  to  be  re- 

gained as  a harsh,  unpleasant  voice?— I think  it  is 
compared  with  the  Mayo  voice.  ’ 

4717.  I want  to  put  to  you  a question  that  I asked  a- 

previous  witness  before  I had  any  knowledge  of  this 
case,  and  that  is,  that  if  a North  of  Ireland  man  were 
inspecting  schools  in  the  South,  might  he,  as  a mere 
©fleet  of  difference  of  temperament,  arrive  at  a conclu- 
sion totally  different  from  another  as  to  a school? It 

IS  a fact  we  know  veiy  well;  and  in  this  case  I tbink 
a certain  section  of  the  people  there  are  disposed  to 
look  unkindly  on  this  teacher  on  account  of  his  nor- 
them  liabit  of  speaking  outright. 

“J-  "I  *«  him  on  tlm 

Starkie?— Dr.  Starkie. 

+V.  j-ri  be  able  to  put  in  that  letter?— Well, 

the  difficulty  about  that,  and  the  reason  1 did  not  give 
you  a copy  was  this,  that  I kept  uo  copy  of  that  letter,. 

“igbt  differ 

fn^i,  Starkie  still  has  it,, 

and  I thought  it  better-  not  to  put  in  my  rough  draft.  If 
Di.  Starkie  cannot  produce  the  letter,  I will  give  yoir 
understanding  that  it  does  not 
proiess  to  be  a verbatim  copy. 

suggest  that  you  should  say, 

I wrote  to  Dr.  Starlne  to  the  folloving  effect”’* I 

have  no  objection.  “ 

r>5ll'  f?'-.  ‘hst  is  to  be  Mowed  by 

Dr.  StMlne  s letter!  of  the  30th  of  June.  Did  you  ever 
4722  fid  iiftet  the  16tb  of  June. 

47i2.  And  you  looked  for  that  ffie  afterwards? ^No 

Stii  th.t'  f CueseuVSe  hlu 

Dr  qi.to  teeeiyed  no  direction,  from 


* Vide  Appendix  XIV.  (1) 
t Vide  Appendix  XIV.  (2). 
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TENTH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  APRIL  1st,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

Present Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  ll.u.  (Chairman) ; The  Most  Pev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d.. 
Bishop  of  Ross  ; Sir  Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coffey  ; Mr.  Jeremiah 
Hbnly  ; Mr.  Walter  McMurrough  Kavanagh,  d.l.  ; and  Mr.  Thom.vs  Michael 

Kettle  , and  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc..  Secretary. 


Mv.  Kdmond  Dowsisg  examined. 


4728.  The  Chaiuman.— You  have  sent  us  an  exceed- 
ingly full  statement,*  and  I would  only  ask  you  some 
fiuestions  to  elucidate  points  in  that  statement.  Now 
as  to  your  experience,  you  have  been  a long  time 
connected  with  the  National  Education  system,  and 
vou  are  now  retired? — Yes:  I retired  in  1904. 

* 4724.  And  you  had  been  Head  Master  of  Limerick 
Model  School  in  1863? — Yes. 

4726.  And  you  then  became  district  inspector  in 
1874,  bead  inspector  in  1892,  and  chief  of  ispection  in 
1896?— Yes. 

4726.  Now  it  follows  from  that  long  experience  that 
have  known  of  three  stages  of  the  National 


ineiit  something  to  encourage  him  in  order  to  do 
i:xtra  work,  and  to  insist  upon  his  doing  the  work  well, 
and  if  ho  did  any  extra  work  then,  to  pay  him  for  it. 

47.89  Then,  as  to  the  character  of  the  education 
uudor  the  results  syatom?— The  regular  examinations 
were  of  great  advant^e  and  heneflt. 

4740.  ITiey  were? — ^Yes;  that  is  the  annual  examina- 
tions, and  they  were  very  popular. 

4741.  .Vnd  would  you  say  that  without  any  quali- 
fication?— ^Without  any  qualification. 

4742.  Had  it  not  a tendency  (because  we  have  had 
it  in  evidence)  to  render  the  teaching  mechanical?-- 
That  was  because  the  programme 


igbted 


Board?— I havrseen  at  least  three  stages  of  develop-  with  mechanical  work.  It  was  the  programme  that 


ment. 

4727.  Your  experience  extended  over  the  whole 
period  covered  by  what  is  called  the  results  system?— 
Yes. 

4728.  And  you  have  had  four  years’  experience  of  the 
new  system? — Yes. 

4729.  The  system  created  in  1900? — That  is  right 


was  to  blame  for  that. 

4743.  ^nd  then  you  say  that  the  results  system  could 
be  worked  without  that  defect?— Certainly,  bub  I was 
uob  advocating  a return  to  it. 

4744.  Now  I proceed  to  the  changes  that  you  recom- 
mend in  the  svstem  of  inspection.  You  recommend 
first  that  the  office  of  chief  of  inspection  should  be 
■estored?— I think  that  the  restoration  of  tire  office  i" 


4730'.  You  were  district  inspector  under  the  results  the  only  way  to  rectify  the  pre^fc  evil. 


•system,  and  you  were  a chief  of  inspection  under  the 
new  system? — Yes. 

4781.  As  a result  of  that  experience,  I gather  that 
your  deliberate  opinion  is  this,  that  first  in  the  orgam- 
sation  of  the  office  here  in  Dublin;  secondly,  m ^e 
mode  and  spirit  of  inspection,  and  thirdly,  as  to  the 


4745.  Your  suggestions  are  that  the  office  of  chief  of 
inspection  should  be  restored  with  the  former  duties, 
and  tliat  the  old  title  of  “ Chiefs  of  the  Inspection  and 
Statistical  Departments”  should  be  restored.  Now, 
will  you  tell  us  wKat  the  chiefs  of  inspection  did  in  your 
time?— The  full  title  was  “ Chiefs  of  the  Inspection 
and  Statistical  Departments.”  To  begin  with,_^our 


character  of  the  education  under  the  new  system, _ there  ^^gj-ies^wei'e  included  in  the  estimates  lor  the  office 

has  been  in  all  these  three  matters  a gi-eat  deehne . out-door  inspectorial  staS. 

^ • • o 4746.  One  of  your  most  important  duties  was.  the 

4732.  Does  that  statement  represent  your  opimon.—  reports?— Yes. 

4747  And  that  has  been  transferred  to  officers  called 

4733.  You  confirm  that?— Yes.  examiners?— Yes. 

4734.  As  compared  with  the  new  system,  do  r under-  mean  by  saying  that  the 

stand  you  to  think  that  the  results  system  was  supe-  should  be  done  by  educational  experts  instead  of 

rior? — ^I  think  it  was  better  than  t-he  present.  clerks.  By  clerks  you  mean  the  examiners  evidently? 

4735.  If  you  bad  to  choose  between  the  two,  would  — y^s. 

you  choose  the  results  system? — ^Yes,  but  I was  never  j think,  fi-om  Mr.  Purser 

;an  admirer  of  the  results  system.  noting  of  the  report  in  the  time  of  the  old 

4786  Not  an  out-and-out  admirer? — No,  in  fact  I chiefs  of  inspection  was  not  done  actually  by  tiie  chiefs 
foucht’stronglv  against  it  at  the  commencement  in  a themselves  to  a large  extent  at  all,  but  that  they  en- 
kind  of  indir^t  way.  trusted  to  their  clerks  a gi-eat  ^eal  of  forinal  noting 

A7<^7  Y<^m  saw  its  defects?— I was  head  master  at  in  ordinary  routine  cases.  'Was  that  not  so?--I^ow 

the  Powxs  Royal  Commssion,  and  ,vould  draw  my  attention  to  things  by  notings  on  the 

Assistant  Commissioners,  a Mr.  btewait  I'invariahly  read  the  report. 

Scotchman,  previously  one  of  Hei  Majesty  s inspectors  " ’ 

-of  schools  in  England.  He  was  in  Limerick  for  four  or  five  4750.  What  I understand  you  to  propose  there  13  that 
months  and  he  came  frequently  to  me,  two  or  three  the  work  at  present  done  by  such  as  Mr.  Purcell  (whom 
times  a week,  while  he  was  in  Limerick.  We  talked  in  had  here)  should  be  restored  to  the  restored  chiefs 
private  about’ the  whole  matter,  and  he  was  an  advocate  of  inspection,  is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

C ..  . ..  , T 1. 1 it.,*  !i  TT,..,,,!,!  o,ii*  Tvolnrwl  r 


tor  it,  whUst  I did  not  think  that  it  would  suit  Ireland ; 
and  on  the  last  evening  we  had  as  an  umpire  Doctor 
Delandai-e,  a medical  gentleman,  and  a very  clever 
literarv  man,  who  used  to  take  a great  deal  of  interest 
in  the" school  work,  and  he  pronounced  his  verdict  that 
I had  made  out  my  ease,  that  the  results  scheme  was 
not  as  good  as  it  was  supposed  at  the  time. 

4738.  What  were  the  gi'eat  defects  of  the  results 
system?— The  first  thing  was  that  there  was  too  large 
a proportion  of  the  income  of  the  teacher  depending 
upon  the  mere  chance  of  getting  results.  My  idea 
-would  be  to  have  the  teacher  to  get  from  the  Govern- 
* Tide  Appendix  XIX. 


47.51.  The  noting  of  'the  reports? — Yes. 

4752.  Now,  you  were  chief  inspector  under  the-new 
regime,  were  you  not? — Yes,  for  four  years. 

4768.  Aud  what  did  your  duties  chiefly  consist  of? — 
I think  I bad  verv  littie  to  do  of  useful  work  at  all. 
I had  very  little  useful  work  during  those  four -years. 

4754.  Mr.  Copfet.— You  had  very  little  useful  work 
during  four  yeai-s? — ^Yes,  very  little. 

4765.  The  Cbairman.— Did  you  attempt  to  control 
the  inspectors  in  their  reports?— I had  no  opportunity 
of  knowing  their  reports. 
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4756.  They  never  wei-e  brought  before  you?— No 
die^ute°'^  “ ''ery  occasional  time,  when  there  was  some 

4757.  Were  y;ou  sent  down  to  take  charge  of  a case 

of  re.mspectiou?— r do  not  think  so. 

4758.  Did  you  hold  conferences?— I did. 

T N a view  to  uniformity  of  reports?— I did. 

I have  held  conferences. 

4760.  Of  whom  did  the  conferences  consist?— Of  ail 
“”«>«“  half 

““  ‘“peotorsf— Senioit  and  juniora. 

4762.  The  juniors  too? — Yes. 

conferences, 
regularly?— They  were  held  regu- 
larly , but  that  is  now  a long  time  ago. 

4764.  Wo  want  to  know  to  some  extent  what  passed 
« ®“‘.fei-®nces-were  they  held  to  a gi-eat  extent 
securing  a uniform  standard  of  re. 
ports?— That  was  the  object. 

fiff-  9“®  at  any  rate?— Yes. 

«nt  f'r.  , ^^“*7  to  go  and  visit 

Sc£r‘  'tat  -aa  fa  o„, 

4767.  That  was  amongst  your  iustructions? — That 
was  one  of  the  instructions. 

s'^gsestion  about  the  OfBce 
^ revived?— Yes. 

4769  Does  that  mean  that  no  OfBce  Committee  has 
existed  ^nce  the  new  system  was  established  in  1900 
*°  u^^erstand  by  Office  Committee?— 
liieie  was  a Financial  Committee  that  I do  not  know 
^yt^ng  about;  but  the  Office  Committee  consisted  of 
the  - Resident  Commissioner,  three  secretaries— tliat  is 
the  two  Kcretanes  and  the  financial  seeretarv-and 
tho  two  chiefs  of  inspection. 

^4770.  Did  that  Office  Committee  meet  regularly? 

.me7g»c“”“  "oc.sion.1,  on  any 

4772.  mat  cases  would  it  be  called  on  chiefly  to 
consider?— Well,  it  was  always  called  on  to  go  through 
® important  matter. 

4778.  Then  when  you  were  chief  of  inspection  you 
to  *•"*  res.  afaays/np 

4774.  oases  of  sevste  tepotls  brought  before 

}ou,  reports  mvofaing  reprimand  or  fine,  or  possibly 
^ •*  Office  Committee.  ^ 

teeS  d7  no?S4  so“"‘ 

notings  of  reports  bv  the 

^ow  S tb^r  .noting  or  special  actioS  we 

exceptions  where  the  re- 

“rto  S”^i  “'ob‘2S:  a^insTS 

4777.  To  whorn  did  it  go?— To  the  Resident  Com- 
4778“®lid  and  then  to  the  Board. 

— Ss  ‘ ^ brought  before  the  Board? 


4782  Aj^  a case  of  reprimand  of  any  sort  would  go 
before  the  Board  ?-Yes.  When  I was  a chief  of  iusnec 
tion  I brought  in  a report  of  that  kind  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner. 

4783.  As  regards  the  Office  Committee,  y'ou  have  told 
us  that  one  of  the  functions  of  that  Committee  was  to 

consider  the  estimates  of  the  year? Yes 

bavc  not  mentioned  that  in  your  state- 


ment,^but  you  say  that  important  matters  "bearing^on 
the  education  in  the  National  Schools 


ComrSsslJrlth: 

sidmd  to  f “ T**"'  * i-eprimond  uns  con- 

sidered  to  be  deserved  go  before  the  Board?— Not  at 

tJi®  time  of  Dr  wLh 
f wnnd  fault  on  those  oeca- 

SomThi'BoaS”  “""““'I 

4781.  He  raised  that  question?— Yes,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  have  all  such  cases  brought  under  the 
nch^of  the  Board.  The  mode  of  frocedui^ 

»*  "P“7« 

^ noted  that  such  a man  should  be  renri 
^ Besident  Comi^s- 

Bioner  himself;  he  read  it  over  if 
initialled  it,  and  it  was  passed  on  then  to  toe  seere 
tones  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board.  ® ® 


toe  ^cieney  of  tU  euucawon  m me  isational  School 
would  be  Miisidered?— All  important  matters,  anythino 
* Commissioner  , wanted  advice  about!. 

478j.  Any  point  about  toe  new  rules  and  regulations 
and  programmes?-WoU,  with  regard  to  toe  piS 

the  Office  Committee.  They  wei-e  dealt  with  bv 
the  chiefs.  The  secretariee  at  that  time  were  not 

ao?„;pLES;.r.il"“  ™ 

y°¥.  ®“7  that  all  important  matters  bearing  on 
the  suitability  and  efficiency  of  the  education  givcl  in 
toe  National  Schools  should  be  considered  by  the  Office 
S®  P‘'®P“®tory  to  the  toing^being  pro> 
P^ed  to  the  Board  IS  not  that  so?-Ycs.  it  should  be 
what  was  submitted  to  toe  Board 
wuU  be  the  combined  judgment  of  the  Office  Com- 

inspector,  consulted  on 
programme  in  1900?— No. 

4788.  You  knew  of  no  consultation? — ^No,  that  was 
done  with  the  most  extraordinary  secrecy. 

thartbe^ffic^^®?*!  ■^®^y  important  suggestion, 

B?ar^shnSd  eecretaries  wlio  attend  on  the- 

^oard  should  be  filled  m future,  as  formerly,  from  the 
mspeetional  staff.  Educational  Mcperience.^apart  from 
inspertion,  would  not  be  sufficient  in  your  mind  to- 
toe  office.  I refer  to  toe  case  of  Mr.  Dilworth  whJ 
w^,  I presume,  a trained  teacher.  He  held  a urofessor 
ship  at  any  rate,  and  was  beUeved  to  be  coSlnt  £ 
0“  every 

^letary  having  been  an  inspector?-Oh,  yes,  I think 

4790.  I want  to  be  sure  about  this.  It  would  nr.<- 
^®  beld  the  office 

of  teacher.  You  would  confine  it  to  insneotora? Tn 

oxpeS?^*  ^ promoted,  to  tho^se  that  have 
be^?^'ar^e*  amS“?'’“’l^-'"  that  there  would 

fv  °f  « l»tge  departaenttotoThS 

one  ,trs 

to 

4794.  Mr  HzNLT.-And  must  not  the  head  insneetor 
® amount  of  office  training  too^?— Of 

C-HAmM.4N.-In  toe  case  that  you  men 
fbn  1®-^  gf^en  that  one  Sf 

d«%  total  *«  ™- 

4790.  The  cadet  was  toat  one  of  the  chiefs  of  in 

orarLt°a”-Yer°‘'"‘’‘  »“*“s  ■ 

4797.  That  tt-as  oTidentlp  before  19007— Yes 

tan  ste 

lion  ms  cettainlp  totter  ’ ‘“P“- 

ter  took  to  seonre  nmfomiij  of  marking  under  fte 
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old  system? — Weil,  he  went  around.  He  was  h'ee  to 
go  around  and  examine  auy  suhools  immediately  after 
any  district  inspector. 

4800.  How  many  schools  had  he  under  him — he  would 
have  about  2,000  1 estimate? — About  2,000,  but  he 
would  not  necessarily  check  all  those.  He  would  only 
take  some.  If  he  found  a certain  district  inspector 
marking  very  differently  from  the  average  of  his  cir- 
cuit, he  would  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  examine  several 
of  his  schools.  That  was  what  we  used  to  call  a 
check  examination. 

4801.  Would  any  startling  variation  of  report  coming 
up  to  the  office  in  those  dirt’s  be  sent  to  the  head 
inspector  for  investigation? — ^Yes  it  would. 

4802.  It  would  not  be  only  of  his  own  motion? — Ho 
would  be  directed  to  go,  but  he  himself  would  know 
the  man  that  wanted  watching,  and  he  would  -examino 
a good  many  of  the  schools. 

4803.  And  did  he  hold  conferences? — ^He  held  con- 
ferences. 

4804.  And  liow  many  of  these  inspectors  would  he 
have  at  them? — Fifteen. 

4805.  Fifteen  district  inspectors  at  a Conference? — 

4806.  You  have  held  conferences  of  that  kind  as 
head  inspector? — Oh.  yes,  frequently. 

4807.  Were  you  much  troubled  by  what  might  seem 
reckless  reports?  Not  very  much,  but  there  were  some 
you  know.  The  reports  of  .some  men  had  to  be 
watched  continually. 

4808.  Had  you  in  those  days  to  investigate  cases 
that  were  brought  up  by  appeMs? — Oh,  yes. 

4809.  What  happened  under  the  old  system  in  the 
case  of  a teacher’s  appeal  against  a district  inspector’s 
report  if  he  thought  it  unfair  or  too  severe? — The  head 
inspector  then  was  sent  to  report  upon  that  or  examine 
the  school,  and  send  up  a full  report. 

4810.  So  he  made  a report  of  his  own  upon  it? — Yes, 
a complete  report. 

4811.  What  happened  then? — The  two  reports  were 
then  compared  in  the  Education  Office. 

4812.  "'^o  compared  them? — The  chief,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  he  submitted  them  to  the  Besident 
Commissioner,  and  then  they  were  submitted  to  the 
Board. 

4813.  It  went  from  the  chief  to  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner?—Yes.  The  chief  would  make  a memo- 

randum or  statement  on  it,  and  he  would  submit'  that 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  then  if  he  initialled 
it,  it  was  passed  on  to  the  Board  for  consideration. 

4814.  Now  I hove  to  ask  you  another  thing  that  you 
do  not  mention  in  your  statement.  How  were  promo- 
tions of  teachers  made  in  those  days  before  1?>00? — 
By  examinations. 

4815.  Did  the  promotion  depend  entirely  on  exami- 
nation?— It  did — well  that  is  not  absolutely  correct, 
because  a man  would  not  be.admitted  to  the  examina- 
tion if  there  were  any  black  marks  against  him. 

4816.  He  must  have  had  a record  of  good  service? — 
Yes. 

4817.  And  then  he  was  admitted  to  the  examina- 
tion, and  had  to  pass  that  examinaMon  for  a higher 
grade? — Yes. 

4818.  And  would  you  feel  inclined  to  return  to  that 
method  of  promoting  teachers? — Oh,  no. 

4819.  What  is  the  objection  to  it? — ^Well,  it  was 
an  excellent  scheme  at  the  time. 

4820.  Excellent  for  the  time? — Yes. 

4821.  And  what  causes  it  to  be  out  of  date  now? — 
The  teachers  are  better  educated  and  trained  now  when 
they  begin  than  they  were  then. 

4822.  You  think  that? — Oh,  they  are. 

4823.  Mr.  Coppet. — Do  you  think  they  are  better 
educated'  at  the  end? — ^No. 

4824.  The  Chaiuman. — You  do  not  think  that  there 
was  some  advantage  (and  something  has  been  said  on 
this  point)  in  giving  a stimulus  to  the  teacher  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  and  make  advances  in  studies  that  he 
lacks  at  present? — There  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  that,  hut  still  I woiold  not  recommend  a 
restoration  of  it.  Some  other  means  might  be  found 
besides  that.  Thai  process  of  examination  was  very 


severe  for  the  teacher,  and  though  it  made  tlie  teaclier 
a hotter  scholar,  it  drew  off  a great  deal  of  his  utteatiou 
from  his  school  work  while  he  engaged  readiug. 

4826.  And  you  also  inuintuiu  that  the  teachers  start 
on  their  career  now  better  equipped  for  it  than  they 
did  in  those  days? — Oh,  certainly,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

4826.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  secure  uniformity 
all  over  the  country — we  Lave  seen  that  the  head  in- 
spector tried  to  secure  uniformity  in  his  own  province,- 
that  is  in  fifteen  districts,  but  did  the  head  inspectors 
confer  with  one  another? — They  were  brought  up  to 
the  office,  and  the  chiefs  held  conferences  with  them. 
They  conferred  with  them  on  certain  points  submitted 
to  them,  and  had  conferences  with  them,  and  some 
one  of  the  head  inspectors  examined  a school  here  in 
Dublin,  one  of  the  Mod'el  Schools,  and  it  was  usually 
the  central  Model  Schools  that  were  selected.  One- 
was  then  told  off  to  conduct  a results  examination,  all 
the  others  looking  on  and  taking  notes,  and  then  there- 
was  a criticism  of  that,  and  that  was  very  useful. 

4827.  Was  that  with  the  object  of  securing  unifor- 
mity?— Yes,  and  the  chiefs  were  present  also. 

4828.  And  made  criticisms?— -Yes. 

4829.  I see  you  express  the  opinion  that  an 
inspector  must  be  iu  sole  charge  of  a district  for  at' 
least  two  years  before  he  has  anything  like  a reliable 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  several  schools,  but 
that  after  three  years  he  should  have  a very  complete 
knowledge.  Do  I understand  you  to  suggest  there 
that  they  are  changed  too  frequently  now,  and  not 
allowed  to  remain  long  enough  in  a district? — I think 
they  ate.  There  have  been  a great  many  changes- 
since,  a total  change  of  districts. 

4830.  Is  it  a characteristic  of  the  system  estab- 
lished in  1900  that  the  inspectors  remain  a very 
short  time  in  charge-  of  one  district? — Yes,  and  for  a 
time,  of  course,  the  inspectors  had  no  definite  district 
at  all.  There  were  three  districts  radiating  from  one 
centre,  and  the  junior  inspectors  were  not  looked  upon 
as  district  inspectors  in  the  old  sense.  It  was  a com-- 
plete  change.  The  senior  man  was  there,  and  he 
looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  his  district,  and  he 
was  responsible  for  it.  A man  does  not  now  settle- 
down  to  work  In  that  way  to  make  himself  up  in  his 
district  as  we  used  to  do.  In  the-  Tralee  or  the  Gal- 
way district,  for  instance,  I,  while  in  charge,  could  tell' 
you  everything  about  the  district. 

4831.  And  you  think  that  is  wanting  imder  the  pre- 
sent system? — Yes. 

4632.  You  say  a minute  acquaintance  -with  the- 
teacher  is  not  so  common? — ^No. 

4833.  You  say  in  your  precis  that  promotions  should 
be  made  on  just  lines  : — “ Juniors  not  to  be  placed 
over  their  seniors  who  had  given  faithful  and  efficient 
service.”  "Ender  what  methods  were  they  promoted 
in  the  old  system? — ^Tn  the  olden  times  it  was  all  a 
matter  of  seniority  provided  there  were  no  black  marks 
against  a man. 

4884.  Provided  there  were  no  black  marks  against 
him  he  got  his  promotion? — He  got  his  promotion 
according  to  seniority. 

” 4835.  And  it  was  never  known  that  a junior  was 
placed  over  the  head  of  a senior? — ^Not  except  for 
good  cause. 

4836.  Do  you  imply  that  that  has  been  altered  since?' 
— Oh,  yes,  and  there  have  been  very  glaring  cases,, 
very  hard  cases. 

_4837.  Now  you  say  in  your  statement  that  the  dis- 
trict inspector  should  not  be  required  to  examine  every 
class  in  every  subject? — ^Yes. 

4838.  That  is  to  a certain  extent  you  approve  of 
what  is  the  present  system,  because  -the  present  system 
is  one  that  does  not  require  the  inspector  to  examine- 
the  whole  school.  You  would  not  require  the  district 
inspector  to  examine  every  class,  but  you  go  on  to  say 
that  he  should  examine  the  pupils  of  the  highest  grade 
very  carefully? — Yes. 

4889.  That  is  what  has  been  objected  to  here  as 
examination  by  sample,  is  it  not?  Oh,  no;  that  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  examination  by  sample. 

4840.  But  you  take  the  highest  grade  as  a sample 
of  the  whole  school? — I think  the  examination  by 
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sample  would  be  a pernicious  thing,  that  the  inspector 
should  select  «t  random  a few  boys  M-ho  might  happen 
to  be  all  the  dunces  of  the  school. 

4841.  But  if  the  inspector  simplv  takes  the  hif'hest 
grade  of  a school,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  teacher 
will  concentrate  upon  that  grade,  and  tliat  the  others 
will  be  neglected?— He  won’t  succeed  if  he  does. 

4842.  That  is  because  the  highest  grade  will  depend 
on  the  lower  ones?— He  won’t  succeed.  Unless  he  is 
a fool  he  must  see  very  well  that  he  must  give  the  best 
work  to  the  junior  classes  if  he  wants  to  succeed  with 
the  senior  ones. 

4843.  That  is  certainly  true  of  classical  training? — 
It  IS  of  every  school.  His  success  in  the  Senior  Grade 
will  depend  on  the  character  that  he  has  impressed 
upon  the  children. 

4844  Those  boys  in  the  higher  grade  have  gone 
through  all  the  lower  grades? — Yes. 

4W5.  Now  you  object  very  much  to  the  present 
system  of  laying  stress  on  the  mere  impression  of  an 
inspector? — Oh,  yes,  and  that  is  the  idea  of  the  tone 
cirouiar— the  impression  gained  by  looking  at  the  school, 
^d  so  oil,  and  seeing  that  it  is  very  orderly,  and  that 
the  children  are  bright,  and  so  forth. 

4846.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  here,  I believe, 
that  a man  could  go  into  a school,  and  in  ten  minutes 
forrn  a very  sound  idea  of  the  general  tone  and  work 
of  that  school? — Whoever  says  that  knows  nothing 
about  what  he  is  talking  of.  I had  as  much  experience 
in  that  as  any  man.  I was  reared  up  m a National 
bohooi.  I got  all  my  education  in  a National  School, 
pd  I was  assistant  teacher,  and  master  and  head 
inspector,  and  through  all  the  different  grades,  and  I 
took  as  much  trouble  in  fitting  myself  for  doing  the 
work  of  inspection  as  any  othei'  man,  and  I aink  I can 
prove  that,  and  I found,  with  all  my  teaching  (I  was 
eighteen  years  teaching)  that  I had  to  go  through  a tre- 
discipline  to  fit  myself  for  examining 

• IS"®  training  of  young  inspectors 

— There  was  a nominal  training. 

4848.  But  you  had  no  systematic  training? — We  had 
no  systematic  training  at  all.  I went  about  with  a 
district  inspector,  a very  good  man. 

long?— A couple  of  weeks. 

4850.  Now  they  give  them  six  months.  We  have 
had  that  m evidence.  Do  you  mean  that  in  other 
c^es  besides  yours  the  training  would  be  longer?-! 
think  in  the  ease  of  some  of  them  it  would  be  longer 
but  I was  only  a few  weeks,  “ 

sc^oi  been  master  of  a Model 

Chairman.— ^d  you  got  your  inspector- 
teacher  I got  it  as  a N^onal 

4832.  But  they  were  all  appointed  by  examination? 
Lls  ^ ^ nomination, 

r V ^ certam  number  of  positions  then 
reserved_  for  National  teachers?-No,  but  I got  the 
^oinm&tion  on  merit,  according  to  rule  ® 

4858a.  Mr.  Henlt.-A  National  teacher  got  a certain 
that.® 

48j4.  The  Chairman. — Now  I go  on  to  a subject  that 
has  occupied  us  very  much  here,  and  that  is  the  six 

aim  ‘ o'"!"*™  to 

4855.  Tell  us  what  your  objection  to  them  is  in 
themselves,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pSmota^ 

im|osslbl?te  ^Esira  them  ?crra1iry.^~Ni  i^n^SouH 

”0  man,  however  experienced,  could 
define  those  marks  with,  an  intelligent  sense  of  what 
^eymean.  Do  you  tiiink  it  is  possible  ClSt 
nniformity  by  sixty 

® difierent  thing  to 

o e man  from  what  it  would  mean  to  another?— 

4859.  Or  analyse  them?— Never.  • My  idea  is  that 
the  excellent  ’ schools  should  be  very  few,  and  I 


examined  in  my  time,  I suppose,  some  thousands  of 
schools  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  schools  that 
1 would  distinguish  as  “excellent”  are,  I think,  about 
a dozen  out  of  the  whole  lot,  that  is,  what  1 really 
would  call  excellent. 

4860.  Mr.  Coffey. — That  is  excellent  according  to 
your  standard?— That  is  what  I mean,  a school  that 
stood  out  pre-eminently.  That  is  what  I would  call 
excellent. 

4Sei.  The  Chairman. — You  say  in  your  paper,  “ as 
for  the  assumption  that  the  inspectors  can  with  justice 
make  this  hair-splitting  classification  of  the  schools 
under  the  headings  of  -excellent,’  'very  good,’  ‘good  ’ 
fair,  ‘middling,  and  ’bad,’  I must  characterise  it  as 
a vain  and  mischievous  one”?— I think  so. 

4862.  And  you  deliberately  say  no  uniformity  is 
possible  over  the  whole  country  in  giving  these  marks? 
— No,  not  such  fine  drawing  of  lines. 

4868.  What  would  you  substitute  for  that?— I think 
distinguished  into  three  classes. 

4864.  You  would  still  have  merit  marks?— Oh  yes 

4865.  As  distinct  from  the  report,  stating  th©  pai-1 

tieular  value  of  the  work  done  in  the  school?— I 
classes  objection  to  distinguishing  three 

4866.  You  would  keep  the  merit  marks?— I do  not 

see.  an  objection  to  it,  but  I do  not  see  any  gi-eat  need 
of  It.  I think  a better  way  would  be  to  report 
generally  on  the  school.  ^ 

4867.  The  present  system  you  see  requires  a certam 
combination  of  these  marks  for  increment  and  pro- 
motion?—I know  that. 

4868.  failme  in  one  of  three  will  forfeit  the 

*u  year,  for  instance.  Would  you 

get  rid  of  that  system? — Oh,  certainly.  ^ 

4869.  Now,  what  system  would  you  recommend,  or 

thbfcr^B^Ki.  propose,  for  you  do  not  say  any- 

thing about  the  triennial  increment,  which  depends 
on  this  system  of  six  merit  marks?  We  have  been 
told  even  by  some  of  the  ofliciala  of  the  Board  that 

ind^thTmE^^^^r^r^^^  ^ teachers, 

and  that  many  of  the  inspectors  find  it  difficult  to 

r'dftr’flEa^  ^'^rc,  and 

I daresay,  of  course,  you  agree  with  that?— What  is 
this  triennial  system? 

tH?k  thought  you  worked  it  yourself?— I do  not 

4871.  Mr.  CoPFEY.-Where  the  teacher  has  to  get 
three  consecutive  good  marks  in  order  to  -et 
increase  of  salary?— Oh,  yes.  ® 

_ 4872.  ^e  Chairman.— He  must  have  three  “goods” 
48?3®^A^FfN^®  increment  in  certain  cases  ?-Y^ 
third  year  would 
forfwt  the  increment.  Would  you  get  rid  of  that?  T 
th..k  ,0.  I would  If  . got  ■■gild"  or‘w 
litopped  down  S 

to  very  good  again,  that  it  must  be  either  that  tt,® 

iz't'oirsK  ‘ZZzSiSi 

h^vnng?  A accident  or  other, 

I dropped. 

dreSing.  examples  of  a sSooI 

Yer°  the 

of  a school  of  under  fifty  cannot 
fa  aecond  grade.  Is  not  that  so?— That 

IS  so,  according  to  the  rules.  • ® 

wotw®'  iljeot  to  that.  Now,  what  ohange 

ftap\Zir„F7r“  ? «J*‘«»f-Ther6  are  more 

tnan  half  of  the  schools  in  the  country  under  fiftv 

considerably  more  than  half.  ^ unaer.  nfty, 

thitd  >■?“  tdo  teaohare  would  be  in 

" r S'*  '•“5'0-d  the  second 
+1,  ^ ^ mmntam  (as  I know  from  old  experienced 
ga^teese  are  the  very  schools  which  it  is  h^dest  to 

4878.  Single-handed? — Yea  and  t . 

in  remote  districts,  and  thev  are  in  nlfin.-  ' 
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taking  to  drink  from  that  circumstance.  They  are 
away  from  his  manager,  and  the  manager  can  only- 
visit  them  very  seldom,  and  the  inspector  also,  and  in 
Buoh  places  very  trustworthy  men  aud  women  are 
required.  I would,  therefore,  allow  this  man,  if  he  ia 
a good  man,  aud  is  doing  good  work  there,  to  get 
promotion. 

4S79.  You  object  to  the  present  system? — ^Yes. 

4080.  And  now  a good  teacher,  who  is  well  reported 
on  in  a school  of  thirty,  is  debarred  from  advancing 
according  to  his  merit  to  another  grade;  that  is  your 
deliberate  opinion?- — Yes.  There  is  uo  check  except 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  school. 

4881.  I suppose  you  would  regard  it  as  a great  blot 
on  the  present  system,  as  we  have  bad  it  in  evidence 
here  that  a man  may  take  80  ycai-s,  or  does  generally 
take  36  years  to  reach  the  first  division  of  first  grade? 

Mr.  Henly. — He  must  take  86  years  to  reacii  the 
first  of  first,  unless  in  some  very  exceptional  case, 
w'hers  they  give  him  special  promotion. 

The  Chaiuman. — And  would  you  regard  that  as  a 
very  serious  blot? — Oh,  very  serious. 

4882.  That  man  would  be  easily  60  or  60,  and  his 
best  years  would  be  over? — Yes. 

4883.  But  we  have  your  deliberate  opinion  that  a 
man  with  a small  school  ought  t-o  be  able  by  merit  to 
rise  to  the  highest  grade? — Yes. 

4884.  And  to  the  highest  salary? — Yes. 

4885.  The  Chairman. — You  object  very  much  to 
the  junior  assistant  mistresses? — Yes. 

4836.  Have  you  considered  it  in  this  way.  You 
know  these  schools  very  well.  Now,  if  there  were  46 
children  under  one  man,  is  it  not  better  to  have  an 
assistant  misti-ess,  who  may  be  able  to  do  something 
with  the  infants? — ^Yes. 

4887.  You  admit  that  the  junior  assistant  mistress 
is  better  than  no  assistant  at  all? — Yea;  in  a school 
like  that  it  is  better  to  have  an  assistant  mistress  than 
none;  that  is  if  the  school  is  between  85  and  60. 

4888.  The  appointment  of  the  assistant  mistresses, 
when  they  got  the  Treasury  to  provide  the  money, 
was  an  improvement,  I daresay,  was  it  not,  in  the 
keeping  of  order  and  discipline  among  the  infants? — 
Some  improvement,  but  very  little.  I know  I had  not 
very  many  cases  of  that.  The  master  always  com- 
plained that  they  were  of  no  -use. 

4889.  I could  imagine  that  they  might  sometimes 
not  be  of  much  use  in  actual  teaching? — remember 
very  well  one  man  said,  “ I would  be  really  better 
witliout  them.  It  takes  me  more  time  to  show  her 
what  to  do.” 

4890.  That  may  have  been  a very  unfavourable^ 
specimen? — It  might  be,  certainly.  The  woman, 
certainly,  was  a very  poor  specimen. 

4891.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  a question  about 
grouping.  You  have  a great  objection  bo  the  grouping 
of  the  lower  standards  and  the  higher  together.  You 
say  that  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  group  must  suffer 
while  the  teaching  is  going  on?— That  is  quite  obvious 
to  anyone. 

4892.  Now,  have  you  considei-ed  the  alternative  in 
a one-teacher  school  of,  say,  45  pupils — have  you  con- 
mdered  the  alternative  that  a great  number  of  the 
children  would  be  left  without  any  watching  at  all. 
Is  not  that  the  alternative? — No. 

4898.  Will  you  explain  what  will  happen  in  a school, 
say,  of  40,  if  that  teacher  is  not  allowed  bo  group?— I 
would  like  to  tell  you  my  experience,  if  I did  not 
delay  you  too  long.  The  fcst  district  I got  charge  of 
was  Tralee  district,  and  there  was  a school  there  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Brandon,  called  St.  Brendan's 
School.  The  master  was  holding  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  school,  and  I was  impressed  very  favour- 
ably with  the  teacher,  he  seemed  to  be  a very 
inteUigent  and  good  fellow.  On  looking  through  the 
previous  reports,  I found  that  he  had  been  reprimanded 
and  fined  year  after  year,  and  then  I spoke  to  him  and 
said,  ‘‘Why  don’t  you  try  to  work  up  your  school,” 
and  he  said,  ‘‘I  do  my  best,  sir,  but  I really  do  not 
know  how  to  manage  a school  like  this.” 

4894.  What  was  the  size  of  it?— It  was  a school 
with  an  attendance  of  about  35;  but  ha  had  no  help, 
and  he  said,  '*  If  you  could  tell  me  wbab  to  do  I will  do 
exactly  what  you  tell  me.  ” I said,  “ I don’t  know  how 


to  manage  a scbwl  like  this”  (I  was  only  beginning  in- 
spection at  that  tinuu,  but  I wrote  au  official  letter  to 
the  Office  and  a private  tetter  to  Dr.  Newell,  ^vlio  was 
Secretary  at  the  time,  uud  au  old  friend,  and  an 
organiser  was  sent  to  the  school.  He  remained  there 
for  B fortnight,  aud  then  the  Parish  Priest,  who  was 
the  manager  of  the  school,  wrote  to  me,  sayiug,  “Bad 
as  the  teaclier  was,  your  organiser  is  ten  times  worse 
than  either,  aud  for  goodness  sake  take  him  awoy.”  Aud 
so  I did.  I sent  him  back  to  Dublin,  and  I set  to  work, 
to  draft  a scheme  how  to  carry  on  a school  like  that, 
and  I consider  that  that  was  the  most  difficult  problem 
I ever  worked  out  in  my  life.  I drew  up  a time-table 
on  a system  that  seems  to  be  considered  old-fashioned 
now,  aud  selected  the  classes  that  should  be  in  the 
deslcs  aud  on  the  ficior  going  through  the  instruction. 
Some  in  the  desks  aud  some  on  the  floor,  and  then  I 
laid  down  in  which  class  the  master-  ought  to  be  at. 
each  moment  of  the  day,  and  that  -was  marked  down 
on  the  time-table,  and  how  he  was  to  keep  the  others, 
occupied;  and  it  was  iu  that  way  that  it  was  done. 

4895.  That  is  wbab  I want  to  hear-.  That  is  the 
alternative? — There  is  no  other  way  of  doing  it. 

4896.  Arid  you  have  actually  seen  a school  of  35 
kept  well  at  work  under  the  old  system  of  non-grouping? 
— Yes.  I got  all  my  education  in  a National  school  of 
one  master  and  35  pupils.  However,  I left  it  at  14,  and 
I never  got  any  home  study.  It  was  in  a wild 
mountain.  Irish-speaking  place,  and  I knew  English 
as  well  as  I do  now  when  I left  it,  and  I was  as 
good  an  aritlimetieian  as  I am  now,  and  was  at  any 
time  of  my  life.  I had  read  a good  deal  of  Algebra 
and  Euclid — six  books  of  Euclid,  and  had  learned  as 
much  Latin  and  Greek  and  French  as  enabled  me  to 
follow  up  study  without  further  aid. 

4397.  Now  I proceed  to  another  matter.  You  find 
fault  with  the  Board  for  asking  you  to  make  a report 
about  certain  neglect  of  duty  by  the  managers.  Is 
not  that  so?— That  does  not  exactly  convey  my  idea. 
They  were  not  duties.  They  ware  things  that  we 
were  recommending,  but  they  were  not  duties  of 
their's.  It  was  never  auy  duty  of  the  manager  in 
those  days.  ‘When  the  rules  were  drawn  up.  and  ^hen 
the  manager  took  office,  there  was  uo  such  duty  under- 
taken by  him  as  that  they  must  examine  the  schools, 
from  time  to  time,  or  that  they  must  give  annual 
prizes.  Some  of  the  managers  are  very  poor.  _ 

4898.  I think  you  observe  in  Rule  69  that-  it  is  not 
the  manager  who  is  to  give  the  prizes,  but  that  he  is- 
to  use  his  influence  to  get  prizes  provided  by  the 
locality? — Oh,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  places  where  that  could  be  done,  but 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  there  is  no  chance 
of  that;  there  are  no  people  who  would  subscribe  to- 
the  National  schools  either  for  manager  or  anybody 
else,  and  if  the  prizes  were  to  be  provided  they  must 
be  provided  by  the  manager  himself. 

4899.  I go  on  to  an  expression  of  yours  about 
dictating  to  the  inspector.  You  object  to  the  tone  of 
dictation  adopted  towards  the  inspectors.  Now,  under 
that  head  you  pub  the  topics  that  are  laid  down  m 
the  form  of  report  which  he  is  to  fill  up,  and  you  give 
a quotation  from  an  official  letter  addressed  to  you 
when  chief  inspector,  directing  you  to  write  a general 
report— ‘‘You  should  avoid  expressing  any  opinions- 
adverse  to  the  education  policy  of  the  Board."  Now, 
if  these  reports  are  to  be  given  to  the  public,  do  you 
think  that  the  Board  could  safely  allow  a subordinate 
officer  to  criticise  their  general  policy  in  a report?— -I 
think  he  should  give  a fair  statement  as  to  the  result 


ind  not  criticise  it. 

4900.  If  you  were  yourself  a superior  officer,  would 
70U  not  find  it  rather  difficult  to  allow  60  men  to- 
iriticise  freely  the  policy  of  the  Board?— I do  not 
lail  it  criticising  the  policy.  An  inspector  will  not 
jriticise  the  policy,  but  he  will  state  results.  _ _ 

4901.  He  is  directed  not  to  express  “any  opimon 
sdverse  to  the  education  policy  of  the  Board  ?— Oh. 
we  understand  the  meaning  of  that,  that  we  dare  not 
tell  the  result  of  this  policy. 

4902.  Would  you  allow  a district  inspector  to  !«««& 
sweeping  criticism  of  the  policy  of  the  National  Board . 

fho  recard  to  the  schools- 


r 3 
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Unless  he  is  a fool,  he  will  not  criticise  the  policy,  but 
be  will  state  the  facts. 

4903.  He  would  not  criticise  the  policy? No. 

4904.  Mr.  Henly. — I think  what  is  intended  is  that 
the  inspector  should  be  at  liberty  to  state  whether  the 
coui-se  of  instruction  given  in  t&e  schools  is  or  is  not 
sound? — That  is  exactly  what  I am  saying. 

4005.  Without  expressing  an  opinion,  good,  bad,  or 
indiSerent,  with  regard  to  the  policy?— Yes. 

4906.  The  Chairman. — Now,  would  you  take  this 
point  in  Mr.  Henly’s  words,  because  your  precis  did 
not  give  me  that  impression? — But  I may  judge  tor 
myself.  The  topics  of  my  report  were  dictated  to  me 
as  chief  of _ inspection,  and  I was  told  that  I must  now 
refer  to  this  question  regarding  the  managers. 

4907.  I thought  you  referr^  to  the  heads  of  the 
general  report  that  each  inspector  makes  of  a school 
when  he  lias  to  report  on  the  equipment,  the  buddings, 
the  cleanliness,  and  so  on,  under  certain  beads. 

_Mr.  Henlv — Ho  is  referring  to  the  report  to  be 
print^  in  the  Blue  Book? — The  topics  of  tlieir  report 
are  dictated  to  them,  and  I give  you  a proof.  . I was 
ordered  to  report  upon  these  managera,  whether  they 
were  taking  much  interest  in  the  school  or  not,  and 
the  Resident  Commissioner  had  collected  from  the 
district  inspectors  a large  number  of  statements, 
censuring  them  to  some  extent,  aud  I was  expected 
to  put  these  in,  and  I think  it  was  expected  that  I 
would  not  give  the  names  of  the  inspectors.  At  all 
events,  in  one  case  I remember  Dr.  Starkie.  asking 
me  would  I agree  to  strike  out  one  paragraph  that  I 
put  in,  to  strike  out  altogether  both  the  district  inspec- 
tor’s  report,  or  the  senior  inspector’s  report,  and  my 
own,  and  I said,  “ Certainly^,  I will  strike  it  out  with 
pleasure.  All  I object  to  is  to  make  myself  responsible 
for  statements  that  I know  to  be  not  correct.”  That 
was  a school  that  I had  visited  myself,  and  I saw  that 
the  statement  was  quite  unfounded. 

4908.  That  was  in  the  report  for  Parliament?— But 
these. should  give  the  truth. 

4909.  Mr.  Henly. — What  Mr.  Downing  wants  to 
state  is  this  : first,  that  the  inspectors  should  not  be 

to  eertain_  topics,  aud  secondly, . that  they 
should  not  be  prohibited  from  expressing  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  system  of  instruction  was  doing 
really  good  work  in  this  country  or  not. 

The  Chairman.— Do  you  agree  with  that  statement? 
les.  _ It  would  not  be  necessary  for  an  inspector  to 
critjoise  the  policy;  he  should  only  state  the  facts. 

4910.  That  is  to  state  the  results?— Yes,  he  should 
only  state  what  subjects  are  proving  themselves 
inefficiently  taught.  There  would  be  no  reference  to 
me  policy  of  the  Board  in  it,  and  before  the  present 
Commissioners  time  we  were  never  told  what  we  were 
to  write  upon, 

were  published  as  they  are 
now?— Oh,  yes;  but  we  were  told  to  write  a general 
report.  ° 

4912.  And  there  was  no  interference  with  the 
substance  of  that  report  before  1900?— No  never  'a 
word.  JO. 

w interference  by  Mr. 

Redington  or  Su-  Patrick  Keenan?— Well,  I heL-d  of 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  there  was  some  friction-, 
“t  knowledge  of  my  own  with 

regard  to  it.  I was  never  interfered  with.  ■ 

4914.  And  you  were  in  a position  to  know?— Yes 
my  reports  were  always  published,  just  .as  I sent  them 

4915,  Both  under  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  and  Mr 
Redington  ?-Yes;  just  published  as  I sent  them 

r pretty,  hard,  and  I drew  attention 

tit  all  times  to  any  defects  that  I noticed. 

4910.  You  say  in  your  precis  that  it  would  be  an 
unwise  impertinence  for  any  inspector  to-  suggest  to 
the  manner  that  they  should  give  money,  for  prizes 
stated—^  that 

they  should  hold  examinations  of  their  school.  Now 
recording  to  Rule  54,  they  are  recommended  to  hold 

^ competent 

persons.  I do  not,  quite,  see  that  you  should  m11  it 
an.  impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  ihspector  to  rSiind 
a .manager  that  a certain  rule  existed;  but  the  tide  did 
not  exist  in  your  time; 


Mr.  Henly. — The  rule  did  not  exist  till  1900? — No, 
it  is  a new  rule,  and  it  was  first  put  in  as  a recom- 
mendation, and  then  it  was  changed  subsequently  6o 
an  order;  but  I say  that  the  manager  should  have  no 
new  obligation  placed  upon  him. 

4917.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  a new  obligation?— 

It  is.  : 

4918.  Mr.  Henly. — Imposed  on  the  managers  with- 
out consulting  them,  and  then  they  are  blamed  for  not 
carrying  it  out? — The  managers  get  a copy  of  the 
rules,  and  they  sign  their  agreement,  and  agree  to 
the  terms  laid  down  in  it,  and  these  ought  not  to  be 
chauged  afterwards  without  their  consent. 

4919.  The  Chairman. — You  also  say  in  your  state- 
ment that  Dr.  Starkie  claims  that  the  National  Board 
service  is  a Depaidanent  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  that 
he  is  the  Chief  of  that  Department.  Can  you  tell  us 
where  he  does  that,  for  it  is  so  important  toat  I think 
we  -ought  to  know  the  document? — I think  I can  give 
that  information.  He  suspended  me  as  chief;  h© 
claimed  that  authority  by  suspending  me  from  duty. 

4920.  Was  it  in  a foimal  document? — Here  is  a 
document  I hand- in. 

4921-2.  This  is  addressed  to  “Edmond  Downing, 
Esquire,”  and  it  is  : — 

“ Education  Oywce, 

“ 29fk  March,  1900, 

“ Sib, — I am  directed  by  the  Resident  Conuhis- 
sioner  to  inform  you,  that  in  consequence  of  your 
lett-OT  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  24th  inst.,  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  scheme  of  administration  of  this 
Department,  tiie  terms  of  which  he  considers  to  ba 
insubordinate  and  subversive  of  office  discipline,  you 
are  suspended  from  your  functions  as  chief  of 
iMpeetion  from  this  date,  pending  further  considera- 
tion of  your  case. — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

. M.  S.  Setmodk,  Secretary,'’ 


1 tuougnt  you  had  a document  which  con- 
tained these  very  words,  but  you'  are  merely  inter- 
pretmg  his  idea? — He  suspended  me,  and  1jiat  is  the 
act. 

4928.  But  you  have  not  a document  where  he  uses 
toese  wpids,  that  tiie  National  Board  • Service  is  a 
department  of  the  Civil  Service?~No.  I was  told  that 
by  some  of  the  Commissioners  that  he  claimed  at  that 
time,  that  he  had  special  authority  from  the  Treasury 
and  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  department.  * 

4924.  At  the  time  you  received  this  letter,  suspending 
you  from  your  office,  you  heard  that  Dr.  Starkie 
maimed  to  be  the  Chief  of  a Department  of  the  Civil 
piviee,  and  to  have  these  powers?— Yes,  and  that  he 
had  it  from  the  Treasury. 

4926.  You  wish  that  to  go  on  the  notes?— Yes. 

4926.  Mr.  Coffey.- But  you  have  no ' documentary 
evidence? — That  document  which  1 produce  shows 
that.  There  was.  no  meeting  of  the  'Board,  and  he 
suspended  me,  and  cannot  do  that  at  all  unless  he 
was  Chief. 

4927.  Mr.  Henly. — ^What  was  ymnr  exact  ofEence,  or 
your  assumed  offence?— Dr.  , Starkie  sent  me  a copy  of 
the  document.  It  was  perfectly,  anonymous;  no  onp 
was  responsible  for  it,  only,  there  were . the  - initials 
printed  on  it,  “A.  T.  & Co." 

4928.  That  is  Alexander  Thom  & Co.?— Yes,  and  the 

fagures  11/99.  He- sent  me  a copy  in  fact  of  that  very 
document.  He  .sent  .me  •, that,  and  he  asked  me 'to 
criticise  it  and  to  give  my  opinion  on  it^  and  I gave 
him  my  opinion  on  the  document.  That  was  an 
anonymous  document.,  --  r 

A S'  M proposalUof 

a change?- Only  > skgtoh.  . I will  ^uot©  the  passage  ^ 

hkd:,.' noto  taken 

place?— No;  but  you  should  know  t^e  story  'about  'that 
because  toat  is  at  the  bottom  of  .the . , whole  thing. 

4982.  Mr-  Henly.— Jfow,  -as  .you-  referred'; to  toie 
document,  are  you  familiar  with  its  terms?— Yes. 
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4(ia3.  Ill  this  doeuirifiit  wo  find  the  stateinent  that 
j£225,000  was  paid  to  the  schools  as  result  fees,  and 
then  comes  this  strau>{e  assertion,  " that  teprescnted 
•paTmeut  for  actual  work  done  iu  the  schools.”  How 
do*  you  understand  that?— That  is  pure  ignorance  of 
the'wholc  facts. 

4t)34.  That  is,  the  actual  payment  to  the  teachers 
at  the  time  amounted  to  £950,000  and  it  is  stated 
here  that  the  sum  paid  in  results  represented  the  pay- 
ment for  actual  work  done  in  the  schools.  Is  not  that 

•so? It  was  proposed  that  all  should  be  given  for  haiid- 

and-eye  training. 

4985.  It  was  recommended  thou  that  the  whole  of 
the  results  system,  and  the  whole,  of  tbs  payment  by 
classed  salaries,  should  be  abolished? — Yes. 

4986.  And  then  the  writer  suggested  to  the 
Treasury  certain  standard  numbers  as  the  numbers  for 
each  grade,  and  that  they  should  be  fixed? — Yes. 

4937.  He  suggested  for  the  first  division  of  first 
.grade  that  there  should  be  200  men?— Yes. 

4938.  And  the  Treasury  granted  340? — Yes. 

4939.  Ho  suggested  for  the  second  section  1,050 
men  and  730  women,  and  he  suggested  for  the  second 
grade  2,430  men  and  1,800  women? — Yes. 

4940.  So  that  the  actual  suggestions  with  regard  to 
tliese  standard  numbers  all  come  from  the  writer  of 
.-this  document? — Certainly,  he  is  responsible. 

4941.  Is  the  writer  of  this  dociuneut  Dr.  Starkie 
himself? — I don’t  know  that  he  is  the  writer  of  it, 
but  he  is  responsible  for  it.  In  fact,  I know  he  did 
not  write  it. 

4942.  But  he  endorsed  it?— He  accepted  respon- 
sibility  for  it. 

494^  And  the  writer  suggested  that  all  future 
• teachei-s,  no  matter  w-hat  their  attainments  were, 
filiould  enter  in  the  third  grade? — Yes,  tliey  should  all 
begin  nt  the  lowest. 

4944.  And  they  should  go  through  the  regular 
course,  which  he  estimates  would  be  86  years? — Yes. 

4945.  Then  he  holds  out  a hope  that  some  of  them 
would  become  junior  inspectors? — Yes,  that  was  the 
•one  sop  that  was  thrown  to  them. 

4946.  -\nd  he  suggests  further  fjiat  they  should 
,get  annual  increments? — Oh,  yes. 

4947.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  how  it  was  that  they  did 

not  get  annual  increments? — The  arrangements  -were  all 
made  by  him  and  the  three  clerks.  I might  tell  you 
this,  that  about  a month  or  two  before  Mr.  Redington 
died,  wo  had  an  Office  Committee  one  evening,  and 
we  were  all  in,  the  three  Secretaries  and  tire  two 
•Chiefs,  and  when  we  were  leaving  then  (it  was  after' 
•seven  o’clock)  he  called  my  name  and  said,  ‘‘Don’t 
go,  Downing,  for  a minute.  I want  you.”  When 
they  were  out  T saw  him  wincing  from  pain.  He  was 
suffering  from  pain  the  whole  time  he  was  there.  And 
then  he  said  to  me,  “That  is  a document  that  I have 
just  received  from  the  Treasury.  It  is  marked  strictly 
confidential,  and  before  I answer  it  I want  you  to 
mad  it.  Don’t  show  it  to  anybody.  Let  nobody  see 
it,  even  your  wife.”  He.  eaid  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
an  ultimatum,  and  added,  “It  lays  down  what  we 
must  agree  to  if  we  want  to  be  financed  for  the  new 
scheme.”  ' 

4948.  The  Chaibm.^in. — This  was  before  1900? — 
was  hi  1899.  There  were  a number  of  paragi'aphs,  and 
he  told  me  that  there  was. a pencil  mark  in  the  margin 
with  a cross,  end  he  said,  ! ‘I  want  to  be  loyal,  to  our 
country,  and  to  the  Board,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  as  little  friction, as  possible  with  the  Ti-easury’*— 
fJiose  were  the  identical  words  of  Mr.  Redington. 

said,'  “Anything,  that  we  could  safely  allow  mark 
it  -with  a cross,  and  anything  that  you  are  certain 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  mark  with  a nought,-  and 
where  vou  have  any  doubt  about  the  others  mark 
a queiy.  If  'vou  have  rime  to  draft  it  to-night.’*-  I 
not  only  drafted  it,  but  wrote  the  whole  reply,  sitring 
up  to  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  brought 
it  to  him,  and  it  went,  out  as  1 wrote  it.-  He  told  me 
that  he  did  not  elaborate  it  at  all.  Now,  there  -^as 
nothing  like  that  whatever  in  this  present  matter. 
There  was  nothing  very  bad  in ' it.  There  was  about 
one-third  of  the  points  that  were,  asked  that  I had  to 
mark  with  a nought  that  had  no  right  to  be  conceded, 
hut  as- to  the  rest,  there  was  nothing  very.objeorion; 


•able;  and  here  is  what  happened  in  the  present  case. 
This  thing  was  issued  by  Mr.  Lemass,  who  was 
private  Secretary.  None  of  the  Secretaries  saw  the 
d<.>c\iment-  at  the  time.  They  were  excluded  from  the 
Board-room  while  the  thing  was  being  discussed. 
Copies  were  issued  to  the  Commissioners  by  their 
private  Secretary,  instead  of  iu  the  ordinary  way  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  week.  They  were  sent  out  fay 
kir.  Lemass  on  Friday  night,  as  usual,  for  nest 
Tuesday's  Board  Meeting.  At  Tuesday’s  Board,  after 
they  had  spent  a couple  of  hours  talking  over  this,  it 
was  adjourned  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  but 
Dr.  Staikie  asked  the  Commissioners  to  give  up  their 
copies,  and  they  did.  'They  gave  up  their  copies  on 
the  Tuesday,  not  one  of  them  having  time  to  study 
it,  and  they  never  got  a copy  of  it  afterwards.  I 
asked  one  of  the  Commissiouers,  “How  on  earth  did 
you  make  yourself  responsible  for  that  document.” 
He  said,  “\Ve  did  not  know  anything  about  it;  it  was 
taken  up  from  us  before  we  had  time  to  study  it  or 
read  it.”  It  was  for  criticising  that  anonymous 
document  that  I was  suspended. 

4949.  Mr.  Heki.y. — It-  is  stated  iu  this  document 
that  the  amount  expended  on  the-  school  toachere  of 
Ireland  previous  to  the  change  was  £950,000? — Yes. 

4950.  And  then  I find  that  the  actual  cost  of  the 
new  scheme  (these  'words  are  important),  the  actual 
cost  of  the  new  sclieme  w'ould,  it  is  estimated,  work 
out  in  pmeriee  ultimately  to  about  £900,000  i>er 
annum.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

4951.  So  then  the  author  of  this  document  contem- 
plated saving  £50,000  for  the  Treasury?— Oh,  yes, 
that  was  the  idea  at  the  start.  It  was  all  a saving 
thing  at  the  start. 

4952.  Now,  for  a man  iu  the  third  grade,  the  initial 
salary  proposed  was  £52.  rising  to  a maximum  of  £78, 
with  annual  increments  of  £2? — Yes. 

4958.  Now  tlmt  -would  take  13  years?— And  only 
get  to  £78. 

4954.  Then  in  the  second  grade  it  commences  -with 
£79,  and  goes  by  annual  increments  of  £3  up  to  £109. 
That  would  take  ten  years  more,  would  it  not,  going 
up  by  annual  increments  of  £3? — Yes,  that  would  take 
ten  years. 

4955.  Then  in  the  second  division  of  the  fii-st  grada 
the  initial  salar-y  is  £110,  rising  by  annual  incrementB 
of  £5  to  £150,  and  in  the  first-  section  of  first  grade 
the  initial  salary  is  £151.  rising  by  itici-ements  of  £6 
to  £181.  Is  not  that  so? — ^Yes. 

4956.  Tljat  would  take  thirteen  years  more? — Yes. 

4957.  Then  these  increments  are  stated  to  be 
awarded  to  teachers  whose  schools  are  reported  as  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily? — Yes. 

4958.  The  CHAUtMAN.— That  was  the  original  proposal 
that  the  increments  should  be  awarded  on  a satisfactory 
report? — Yes. 

4959.  Mr.  Eenly. — The  increments,  however,  should 
not  be  granted  as  a matter  of  coui’se  to  all  teachers, 
but  only  to  teachers  whose  schools  are  reported  as 
progressing  satisfactorily?— That' is  fair. 

4960.  That  -was  the  original  proposal.  I do  not 

think  I need  i-ead  the  scale  for  women.  Now,  tho 

teachers  were  to  be  graded  in  future  in  respect  of  the 
schools? — Yes. 

4961.  Then  every  teacher,  irrespective  of  his  attain- 
ments, irrespective  of  his  services,  irrespective  of  his 
classification,  was  to  be  graded  according  to  the  salary 
he  happened  to  have  for  that  particular  year  in  which 
the  scheme  came  into  operation? — Yes,  only  that  he 
got  the  odd  shillings  to  make  the  complete  number  of 
pounds. 

i 4962.  So  that  if  a third-class  teacher  of  five  years 
service  happened  to  be  in  chaise  of  a large  school,  and 
dj-awing  a large  salary,  he  -was  put  in-  first  grade?-^ 
Yes. 

49C3.  YVould  not  that  be  so? — Yes.' 

4964.,  'Whereas  a teacher  of  twenty-  years’  service, 
classed  first  of  first,  with  a long  meritorjoug  record,  if 
he- happened  to  have,  a- small  eehool,  ■ was  put  i'nto 
third  grade?— But  I.do  not  think  he  would  lose)  any 
salary.'  , ' 

496.3.  Mr.-  Coffey. — But  be  -was  degraded ?-r-^h, -yes; 

. 4966,.  Tlic  ,(‘haihman. — ^If  a man  who  was- in  tlie  first 
clifss  Irefoio  ,1,^9,  fo.und.  himself  in  a -gchooT  of  under 
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80,  under  the  new  system,  he  would  be  put  into  grade 
three?-— Yes,  into  the  third  grade. 

4967.  Mr.  Eavanagh. — Did  that  entail  loss  of 
salary? — No. 

Mr.  Henly. — It  entailed  this,  and  it  meant  this, 
that  if  u toaelier  who  was  first  class,  happened  fi-om 
any  circumstances  to  be  in  that  particular  year  in  a 
small  school,  lie  went  into  ths  third  grade,  and,  there- 
fore, he  had  to  rise  through  all  the  grades  up  to  the 
top,  although  he  might  subsequently  get  into  a larger 
school. 

The  Chaiukan. — .lad  that  whole  system  of  pro- 
motion, slow  as  it  was,  applied  to  a teacher  who  Lad 
already  got  into  the  first  class? 

Mr.  Hbslv. — Yes. 

The  Chauiman. — Did  that  aSoct  many  men? 

Mr.  Hendy. — It  has  affected  a large  number.  Here 
is  an  example  which,  perhaps,  I may  read — "As  an 
example  of  the  application  of  the  new  scale  to  the 
case  of  an  existing  t-eacher  the  following  will  suffice. 
Supposing  the  present  income  from  the  State  of  a 
principal  teacher  is  £89  os.  8d.  per  annum,  he  would 
in  future,  under  the  new  scale,  become  a second  grads 
teacher,  rising  from  s690  by  annual  increments  of  £3 
to  a maximum  salary  of  <6109.  In  this  connection 
fractions  of  <61  would  be  treated  as  £1;  thus  <689 
16s.  8d.  would  be  regarded  as  £90.”  So  that  no 
matter  what  his  salary  was  he  would  be  affected  by 
the  new  grading  system,  and  a first  of  first  class 
teacher  might  become  a third  grade  teacher,  to  rise 
through  all  the  ranks  to  the  top.  And  in  this 
document,  too,  it  was  also  provided  that  no  future 
teacher  of  a school,  of  which  the  average  was  under 
SO,  should  have  any  claim  to  promotion  to  the  second 
grade? — ^Yes. 

4968.  And  that  is  the  rule  as  it  is  at  present;  also 
no  teacher  with  a school  of  which  the  average  is  under 
SO  can  rise  to  the  second  division  of  tlis  first  grade. 
Is  not  tbat  so? — Yes 

4969.  And  that  no  teacher  can  rise  to  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  first  grade  unless  the  school  maintains  an 
average  of  70  pupils.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

4970.  And  are  not  these  rules  in  operation  to-day? 

4971.  Nom',  there  were  a great  many  things  pro- 
mised as  a result  of  this.  I find  here,  as  one  of  the 
claims  or  recommendations  for  this  scheme,  tbat  one 
of  the  results  would  be  economy  in  the  cost-  of  the 
Central  Office,  by  which  it  was  claimed  that  they 
would  gain  £8,700  per  annum  in  that  one  department 
alone? — Yes.  The  difference  at  the  present  time  in 
the  cost  of  the  office  is  practically  entirely  accounted 
for  by  the  removal  of  our  salaries  as  chiefs. 

The  Chairman. — I do  not  think  the  financing  of  the 
central  office  comes  within  the  terms  of  our  reference. 

Mr.  Henly.— But  this  is  money  that  was  meant  to 
be  available  for  the  teacher. 

The  Chairman. — Was  that  your  point? 

Mr.  Henly. — Yes.  Now,  the  annual  difference  is 
exactly  accounted  for  by  the  removal  of  the  salaries 
of  the  two  chiefs  from  -&at  head. 

The  Chairman.— -And  that  brings  it  witiiin  the 
terms? 

Mr.  Henly. — Yes;  I think  so. 

4972.  Mr.  Henly.— Then  it  was  also  claimed  that 
there  would  be  a great  simplification  of  school 
accounts.  -Now,  has  that  simplification  been  effected? 
— No,  they  are  somewhat  worse— not  very  much 
•worse,  but  they  are  rather  worse  than  better. 

4973.  The  Chairman. — And  are  they  more  compli- 
cated?— They  are  a little  more  complicated. 

4974.  Mr.  Henly.— And  then  it  was  further  claimed 
that  there  would  be  more  freedom  for  the  teachers 
with  regard  to  their  methods  and  the  classification  of 
the  pupils? — That  is  all  right. 

4975.  Has  that  freedom  been  given  to  the  teachers? 
—No.  Under  the  results  scheme,  the  teachers  were 
perfectly  free. 

4976.  The  Chairman — Before  1874?— Yes.  They 
could  teach  after  school  hours  any  extra  branches  tbat 
the  children  wanted,  but  they  were  not  bound  down 
to  any  bipartite  or  tripartite  system,  and  there  was 
no  objection  to  the  use  of  Irish.  There  was  as  much 
Irish  as  English  spoken  in  the  school  that  I was  edo- 


cated  in,  and  the  master  spoke  in  Irish  if  a child  •svas 
a very  young  one  that  had  not  learned  enough  of  Eng- 
Lish,  and  there  was  perfect  freedom  at  that  time. 

4977.  Ml-.  Henly. — I suppose  it  comes  to  this,  that 
the  freedom  of  the  teachers  at  the  present  time  as  re- 
gards the  question  of  organisation,  is  freedom  to  do 
what  they  are  told? — That  is  so;  to  do  what  is  hinted; 
and  it  is 'hard  to  know  what  a man  has  to  do,  because 
every  circular  that  comes  out  is  contradictory  to  the 
previous  one. 

4978.  It  was  stated  that  the  new  system  would 
afford  increased  facilities  for  encouraging  earnest 
teachers  and  for  controlling  negligent  teachers? — I 
think  it  has  done  that.  There  have  been  a lob  of  dis- 
missals under  the  new  scheme  As  to  •w'hether  they 
were  deserved  or  not  I do  not  know;  but  according  to 
my  own  experience  I should  say  not.  1 found  the 
teachers,  as  a rule,  very  fit  for  their  business  and  very 
willing  to  do  it,  and  I had  no  difficulty  in  the  dis- 
trict that  I liad  charge  of  in  getting  the  schools  worked 
up.  I had  only  to  point  out  some  few  defects  and 
to  point  out  what  they  might  do  for  the  next  year; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  Galway  district,  I remember  my 
successor  wrote  back  to  say,  " You  have  left  me  nothing 
to  do.  There  is  not  a defect  in  the  schools  that  you 
have  not  already  noted." 

4979.  Then  comes  a very  important  point,  and  it  is 
this,  that  the  schools  should  continue  to  be  examined 
and  the  progress  of  the  schools  tested  by  repeated  in- 
spection. You  do  not  disagree  with  that,  I suppose? 
— No;  but  I do  not  think  that  is  conveyed  there.  But 
I object  to  very  many  inspections  of  the  school  at  all 
in  the  year.  I think  three  ought  to  be  sufficient,  unless 
there  is  a school  where  there  is  something  wrong. 

4980.  But,  anyway,  you  think  it  necessary  that  the- 
schools  should  be  examined,  if  the  work  of  the  school 
and  the  work  of  the  teacher  are  to  be  tested? — Un- 
doubtedly. There  is  no  other  way  to  test  a school, 
but  by  examination. 

4981.  No-w  this  goes  on  to  state  that  " it  should  be- 
only  in  very  rare  cases  that  examination  in  some  form 
would  b©  dispensed  with  altogether.’’  So  that  evi- 
dently it  was  not  the  impressionist  system  of  inspection 
that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  this  paper? — I 
could  not  imagine  any  circumstances  in  which  exami- 
nation should  not  be  gone  through. 

4982.  Do  you  agree  with  this  statement: — " Even- 
the  best  schools  are  liable  to  become  retrograde  if  not 
tested  from  time  to  time  by  a public  examination, 
which  arouses  the  energies  of  the  teachers  and  pupils, 

' and  enables  parents  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  their- 
children,  and  the  merits  of  their  instructors  ’’? — The- 
only  thing  I object  to  is  the  public  examination.  I. 
cannot  see  the  object  of  the  public  examination,  be- 
cause there  is  no  use  in  holding  a public  examination^ 
of  the  schools  generally.  I would  approve  of  a public 
one  if  it  were  possible;  but  in  nine-tenths  of  the- 
schools  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  impossible. 

4988.  Do  you  agree  with  this,  that  " Even  the  best 
schools  ” (in  the  words  of  this  document)  "are  liable 
to  become  retrograde  if  they  are  not  examined”? — 
Yes. 

4984.  And  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  the  future 
of  the  teacher  and  his  increment  and  promotion 
should  not  depend  on  -the  mere  visit  and  impression  of 
an  inspector? — No.  I am  entirely  of  that  opinion. 

4985.  Mr.  Henly. — I wont  to  ask  you  a few  more 
questions  on  this  document.  Under  the  results  sys- 
tem, the  subjects  were  reading,  -writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  agriculture  in  boys'  schools, 
and  needlework  in  girls’  schools,  in  some  instances.. 
Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

4986.  Now,  I find  it  stated  in  this  document  that- 
it  was  difficult  to  attend  to  this  airay  of  subjects? — 
Yes. 

4987.  And  that,  as  a consequence,  boys  and  girls- 
were  leaving  school  without  even  a fair  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic? — Yes. 

4988.  The  words  are,  " The  result  too  often  is  that 
no  branch  is  well  taught,  and  many  pupils  leave 
school  without  even  a fair  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  ’’9 — ^Tes;  there  were  eight  sub- 
jects, I think,  before,  and  now  there  are  twelve.  They 
were  increased  by  four. 
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4989.  Then,  in  this  document,  it  was  proposed,  and 
I think  that -perhaps  you  would  agree  with  it,  that  in 
every  school  the  essential  subjects  ought  to  b&  t-aught? 

— Oh,  yes. 

4990.  'With  a certain  amount  of  freedom  to  the 
teachers  and  managers  to  add  other  subjects  suited 
to  the  locality?— That  is  the  right  plau. 

4991.  Now,  it  is  stated  here,  that  “ ordinai'y  day- 
sohool  subjects  which  can  be  taught  under  the  new 
system  are  reading,  which  includes  grammar,  history 
and  geography,  writing,  arithmetic,  kindergarten  and 
manual  instruction,  drawing  and  elementary  science, 
cookery  and  laundry  work,  needlework,  singing,  school 
discipline  and  physical  drill.”  That,  I think,  makes 
-thirteen  subjects? — Yes,  and  if  you  put  under  the 
head  of  reading,  grammar  and  geography,  making  only 
one  subject  of  these,  that  won't  reduce  the  diEBculty, 
by  merely  calling  them  a subdivision  of  reading. 

4992.  If  the  eight  subjects  could  not  be  tau^t,  how 
could  the  thirteen  subjects  bs  taught? — It  is  quite  in- 
consistent. 

4993.  And  how  can  that  be  reconciled  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  precedes  it,  that  the  essential  subjects 
should  be  taught  with  a certain  amount  of  freedom  to 
the  teachers  and  managers  to  teach  a programme 
suited  to  the  needs  of  meir  own  localities  and  their 
-own  pupils? — In  that  statement  that  I have  given,  I 
;show  that  it  would  only  allow  two  half-hour  lessons 
per  week  for  reading  and  two  half-hour  lessons  for 
arithmetic,  and  on^  one  hour  per  week  for  other  sub- 
jects. 

4994.  The  CHAiniiAS. — Two  half-hour  lessons  to  each 
of  them? — To  reading  and  arithmetic. 

4995.  Mr.  Henlv.— And  then  it  was  estimated  here 
■that  the  total  amount  that  should  be  asked  for  extra 
•subjects,  including,  of  course,  such  subjects  as  Irish 
.and  mathematics  would  be  £2,000  per  annum? — 

I should  say  that  Mr.  Young,  who  was  financial  secre- 
tary at  the  time,  showed  me  the  estimate.  He  did 
not  say  whether  it  was  with  Dr.  Starkie’s  knowledge 
•or  not,  but  he  showed  me  the  estimates  and  asked  me 
to  read  them  over. 

4996.  The  Chuuman. — "Was  he  the  financial  secre- 
tary?— He  was  the  financial  secretary,  and  one  of  the 
things  1 pointed  out  to  him  was,  ” "What  is  the  good 
of  aScing  for  £2,000?” 

4997.  Mr.  Henly. — Do  you  agree  with  this  state- 
jaent : — ” "While  at  school  children  commit  to  memory, 
■with  great  labour,  the  names  of  countries,  the  heights 
.of  mountains,  facts  which,  no  doubt,  are  interesting  in 
-Ihemselves;  but  the  children  form  no  correct  idea  of 
what  the  countries,  mountains,  etc.,  are  like  until  such 
time  as  travelling  enables  them  to  sea  the  actual  places 
or  a perusal  of  books,  etc.,  opens  their  minds  and  lets 
in  a flood  of  sound  and  useful  geographical  light.” 
When  would  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  be  able  to  see 
those  places  by  travelling? — Well,  I do  not,  know  a 
place  where  they  would  not  have  a very  good  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  mountain  scenery. 

•1998.  As  an  example  of  the  freedom  that  was 
claimed  to  be  allowed  to  teachers,  we  have  this  : — 

Writing  should  be  from  headlines  on  two  days,  from 
dictation  on  one  day,  and  two  days  might  be  devoted 
to  compOBitioa  where  is  the  freedom  if  the  writing 
was  to  be  on  two  days  of  the  week  in  one  way,  etc.? — 
There  was  perfect  freedom  to  "the  teacher  long  ago. 
A man  had  perfect  freedom  to  do  that  which  he  con- 
• ceived  was  best  for  himself^ 

4999.  The  Chaiidian. — Had  he  freedom  as  to  the 
rime  given  to  a subject? — Decidedly  so.  No  one  in- 
terfered with  the  teacher  at'  all,  except  to  give  him 
advice.  In  the  first  district  1 had,  which  was  Tralee, 
I remember  the  teachers  used  to  gather  into  the  hotel 
to  me  on  a Saturday,  when  I would  stay  over  the 
Saturday,  and  there  was  a large  number  there  one 
-day,  and  they  were  consulting  me  about  things-,  and  I 
said,  “ Each  subject  is  taught  excellently  by  one  .or 
more  of  vou,”  and  I said  in  some  of  the  schools  there 
are  some  subjects  badly  taught,  and  I said  : ” Put 
your  heads  together,  and  if  a subject  is  badly  taught, 
you  , do  not  give  it  time  enough,  or  you  have  a bad 
method,  and  let  the  teachers  of  schools  where  subjects 
are  taught  excellently  tell  you  what  thrir  method  is, 
and  in  that  way  you  can  all  help  one  another,'”  but. 
-there  was  perfect  freedom. 


5000.  Mr.  Henly. — I find  it  stated  here  that  ” Arith- 
metic should  be  confined  to  the  simple  rules  for  the 
great  body  of  the  pupils.”  Would  that  be  right? — It 
is  quite  wrong,  and  the  secondary  schools  complain 
that  children  going  to  them  now  know  no  aritbmetio 
and  no  grammar. 

5001.  Do  you  agree  to  the  recommendations  stated 
here,  that  ” in  connection  with  the  ro-organisation  of 
school  work,  it  is  suggested  that  home  lessons  should 
as  a rule  be  abohshed  ”? — Of  couise,  the  Resident 
Commissioner  saw  the  mistake  about  that  very  soon, 
because  it  was  very  early  after  that  that  a new  circular 
was  issued,  saying  that  that  was  never  contemplated 
at  all. 

5002.  The  Chaibsian. — That  is  not  insisted  on  now? 

— About  two  years  after,  that  was  contradicted,  but  for 
a time  it  w’as  insisted  on  that  there  were  to  be  no  boms 
lessons,  and  the  teachers  thought  that  a very  mis- 
chievous thing.  I attach  immense  value  to  home  les- 
sons, and  I made  it  a rule  to  examine  on  them  when- 
ever I went  into  a school.  I examined  the  children  on 
home  lessons  for  that  day,  and  it  was  really  in  that 
way  that  I best  judged  of  the  influence  the  teacher  had 
over  the  children. 

5008.  The  Chaibman. — You  examined  the  child  as  to 
what  the  child  had  learned  for  itself? — Yes,  what  it  had 
learned  at  home,  and  I found  that  there  was  no  better 
test  than  that  of  t-he  influence  which  a teacher  had  over 
the  children. 

5004.  In  enabling  a child  to  do  its  own  work? — In 
etting  work  done  when  he  was  not  present  himself, 
avine  that  influence  over  his  pupils,  that  the  work 
was  done  at  home. 

6005.  Mr.  Henly. — "With  your  experience  as  teacher 
and  as  inspector,  do  you  agi-ee  with  this  statement, 
that  many  poor  children  are  deterred  from  attending 
school  by  fear  of  corporal  punishment  for  not  knowing 
their  lessons? — ^I  never  knew  a single  case.  There  was 
very  little  corporal  punishment  at  the  time  I was  in- 
spector. 

6006.  The  CnAniMAN. — ^Was  the  teacher  hound  to 
enter  each  case  of  coiporal  punishment  in  the  book? — 
No. 

5007.  Mr.  Coffey, — They  are  now? — They  are  now, 
but  there  was  pi-actically  no  corporal  punishment  at 
all. 

5008.  Mr.  Henly. — I see  here  that  the  bipartite 
and  tripartite  systems  are  antiquated,  and  that  there 
are  many  simpler  systems? — No.  ther&  is  no  simpler 
system,  ftnd  the  writer  of  that  did  not  know  what  was 
meant.  The  names  of  bipartite  and  tripax'tite  only 
describe  arrangements  made  to  suit  the  time-table  to 
the  construction  of  the  school.  If  a school  had  desks 
and  a floor  then  it  was  bipartite,  and  if  there  was  a 
gallery  along  or  a room  outside,  then  there  were  three 
places,  and  the  system  was  tripartite,  but  it  had 
nothing  further  than  tiiat  to  do  with  organisation. 

5009.  That  was  in  the  case  of  a school  under  one 
teacher? — Under  one  teacher  or  more. 

6010.  Mr.  Henly. — You  cannot  have  a tripartite 
arrangement  with  one  teacher? — Most  of  the  schools 
had  desks  and  a fl.oor.  In-  the  English  schools  they 
gave  up  using  the  floor,  and  had  all  desks  and  every 
child  is  sitting  throughout  the  day.  I saw  a large  num- 
ber of  schools  in  England  quietly  and  had  all  the  better 
chance  of  judging  of  them,  and  I certainly  would  not  at 
all  change  the  system  here  for  that.  I think  that  it  is 
better  not  to  liave  the  children  sitting  the  whole 
rime,  but  sitting  for  half  an  hour  and  standing  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  there  is  a little  moving,  and 
as  to  the  loss  of  time  in  any  well  disciplined  school, 
the  time  for  changing  is  only  a fraction  of  a minute. 

6011.  Two  or  three  minutes? — ^Leas  than  a minute. 

5012.  The  Ch.airman. — If  the  children  are  well  dis- 
ciplined?— In  my  experience,  it  took  less  than  a minute 
in  a school  called  Miltown,  near  Belfast,  a large 
school,  that  I went  to  visit. 

5013.  That  is  near  Newtownbreda?— -Yes.  I was  a 
considerable  time  in  the  room  before  1 could  find  out 
the -master.  There  was  one  master  and  a lot  of 
female  assistants,  and  he  was  going  on  quietly  with 
his  work  there,  and  when  the  half-hour  came  he  just 
stood  and  gave  a signal,  and  instantly  they  began  to 
walk  round,  and  they  were  in  their  new  position  in  less 
than  a minute. 
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5014.  Hent-y. — It  is  stated  here  that  the  system 

best  suited  to  the  majority  of  Irish  schools  is  oue 
in  \\-liicli  “every  child  would  be  under  instruction  in 
the  same  subject  at  the  same  time'’;  and  then  there  is 
an  example  given  of  a single  toactier  having  23 
children — “ For  example,  take  the  ease  of  a teacher 
with  a school  of.  say,  28  pupils,  ranging  from 
5 to  15  years  of  age.  Of  course,  ^ese  children  would 
have  different  degrees  of  proficiency  in,  say,  reading, 
but  a skilful  teacher  could  instruct  the  whole  school, 
formed  into  one  class  for  reading  at  the  same  time, 
if  be  commenced  with  the  most  junior,  and  asked  the 
seniors  to  explain  difficulties  in  spelling,  etc., 
experienced  by  the  juninrs,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
seniors  the  jnuiors  would  benefit  by  the  teachers’ 
explanation  of  their  difficulties,  or  the  teacher  might 
get  some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  instniefc  the 
juniors  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  seuiore.”  Now, 
do  you  as  an  iuspeetor,  a head  iuspector,  and  a chief 
of  inspection,  think  that  was  a pi-oper  recommendation 
to  make? — No,  it  is  amazingly  absurd,  and  it  is  a 
shame  that  officials  should  be  held  responsible  for  a 
thing  like  that. 

6016.  Would  it  be  possible  to  instruct  at  one  and 
the  same  time  children  of  the  first  class  and  sixth 
class  at  a reading  lesson? — Of  course,  it  is  very  absurd. 
Just  fancy  a,  hoy  of  15  explaining  to  a child  who  spells 
kat,  that  it  is  wrong  to  spell  it  with  a k.  In  reading 
and  in  arithmetic  the  different  classes  must  be  taught 
separately.  There  is  no  getting  out  of  that.  Geography 
may  be  grouped,  but  the  writer  of  that  did  not  know 
tliat  the  teachers  were  always  free  to  group  in  any 
subject. 

5016.  The  CHAiBiiAK. — ^They  would  group  them  under 
the  old  system  sometimes? — Yes,  in  any  subject. 

5017.  Mr.  Henly. — ^Wherever  they  found  it 

desirable  ? — They  wove  perfectly  free  to  group. 

5018.  The  Bishop  or  Ross. — Have  not  they  a 
specialised  programme  for  each  subject  and  for  each 
class? — They  had,  but  in  the  case  of  geography  it  is 
not  necessarily  consecutive. 

5019.  But  assuming  that  one  class  has  the  geography 
of  Ireland  and  another  class,  say,  the  geography  of 
France  and  Germany,  I do  not  see  how  you  could- 
very  well  group  thoso  two  classes  in  geography? — It 
would  not  be  so  wide  a difierence  as  that;  it  would 
be  only  the  world  and  Ireland,  and  another  -would  be 
only  Eiurope,  and  it  was  only  iu  a general  rvay. 

5020.  Of  course,  a very  specialised  programme? — 
Not  in.  the  olden  time. 

6021.  Mr.  Henly. — Here  is  a recommendation  in 
-which  his  Lordship,  perhaps,  would  take  an  interest — 
“In  cities  and  towns,  where  there  is  a good  water 
supply,  swimming  baths  should  be  provided  in  con- 
nection with  the  larger  schools,  and  giants  for 
providing  lavatories  and  baths  should  be  available  from 
the  State.”  Where  would  the  money  c<jpie  frojn? — I 
think  attention  should  be  fixed  on  the  essential  -things. 

5022.  The  Chairman. — I am  afraid  that  is  outside 
the  terms  of  reference? — It  only  shows  the  ignorance 
of  the  writer.  He  did  not  Imow  -what  was  before  him 
He  did  not  realise  the  work  that  was  to  be  done. 

5023.  Mr.  Henly. — Do  you  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendation in  this,  that  once  a teaclier  leaves  the 
Training  OoEege  he  should  be  “done  with  examina- 
tions,” to  use  the  words  of  the  document? — Well,  I 
would  leave  that  an  open  question.  I do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  need  of  anything  further.  He  might 
be  encouraged;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  I do  not 
like  at  alMn  the  new  rule,  that  is  saying  that  if  a. 
man’s  school  is  not  progressing  satisfactorily  for  want 
of  private  study,  he  will  be  liable  to  be  examined. 

5024.  The  Chairman. — That  is  the  only  case  where, 
examination  of  a teacher  Is  mentioned,  is  not.  that 
so? — There  may  be  cranks  among  inspectors.  There 
is  one  important  thing  to  keep  in.  view,  that  there  are 
several  cranks. 

5026.  The  Chairman. — And  always  will  be?— And 
that  such  a crank  will  be  -with  one  set  of  teachers,  and. 
they  are  liable  to  be  persecuted  by  him  tnrless  there 
is  a safeguard.  That  man  would  go  there  and  say, 
“you  will  have  to  come  in  to  me  on  Saturday  to  be 
examined,  to  see  if  you  are  fit." 


5026.  I wonder  docs  that  ever  happen?— I am 
speaking  of  things  that  I am  only  iUustrnting  from 
my  knowledge  of  thiugs  that  frequently  happen. 
These  are  the  kind  of  things  that  these  inspectors 
would  seize  upon. 

5027.  Mr.  Henly. — Now,  coming  to  the  Office,  yon 
had,  up  to  1900,  two  chiefs  of  iuspection?— Yes. 

5028.  Their  %rork  at  that  time  was  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Office? — No,  we  were  at  liberty  to 
go  and  visit  schools  if  we  thought  that  there  was  any 
need,  and  we  would  be  sent  out  to  hold  investigations 
if  necessary,  if  it  were  a very  serious  matter,  and,  as 
you  know",  we.  conducted  the  examinations  of  the- 
Traming  Colleges. 

5029.  Mr.  Coutey. — The  chiefs  of  inspectiou? — les. 

I think  it  was  then  that  the  change  was  made. 

5030.  The  Chaiujian The  chief  inspectors  did  not 

examine  ? — No. 

5031.  Mr.  Henly. — Am  I right  iu  this,  that  in  1874 
a Departmental  Committee  sat.  of  which  Mr.. 
Gladstone  was  Chairman,  and  that  that  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  chiefs  of  inspection 
should  be  confined  to  the  Office,  and  not  go  about  to- 
visit  schools? — I am  not  aware.  I cannot  answer 
that.  I do  not  know  about  the  reference. 

5032.  Mr.  Coffey. — Did  a Board's  Order  ever  reach 
you  as  chief  of  iuspection  arising  from  that  Depart- 
mental rej)ort,  forbidding  you  to  visit  schools? — No. 

5033.  You  were  not  there  at  the  time?- — ^No. 

5034.  Mr.  Henly. — You  had  no  appeals  then  to  deal' 
with,  and  no  reports  coming  up  from  the  ordinary 
inspectors,  and  you  were  reduced  from  the  ranks  of 
chief  of  inspection,  and  became  a chief  inspector?- 
Yes. 

5035.  And  your  work  was  to  a considerable  extent 
altered? — Yes,  entirely  altered. 

6036.  And  the  noting  of  reports  was  handed  over  to- 
the  examiners? — Yes. 

6087.  They  -n-ere  not  inspectors? — ^No. 

5038.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  the  bearing  of  those- 
reports,  of  the  proper  action  to  take  iu  connection 
with  them? — For  a long  time  they  had  to  steal  in  to 
us  to  be  advised. 

6039.  Are  there  examiners  in  England  for  dealing 
with  the  reports? — I do  not  know. 

5040.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that? — No. 

6041.  Are  you  aware  of  this,  that  the  ordinary  rule 
of  competition  for  first-class  clerkships  does  not  apply 
to  the  Education  Ofiice  tlrere,  because  they  want, 
expert  examiners — you  are  not  aware  of  that? — No. 

6042.  Then  yon  had  six  head  inspectors? — Yes,  for- 
the  old  style,  but  I think  four  would  be  enough. 

5043.  And  those  were  abolished? — Yes,  they  were 
called  senior  inspectors. 

6044.  They  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  senior 
inspectors? — It  was  practically  a reduction  of  rank. 

604.5.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  under  which 
I -have  heard  teachers  complaining  about  five  separate 
inspectors  wdthin  five  years  testing  their  schools,  do 
you,  with  your  knowledge  as  inspector  and  head 
inspector  and  chief  inspector,  think  it  is  possible  that, 
an  inspector  can  test  schools  in  that  way? — No. 

5046.  Or  under  these  conditions? — No. 

6047.  The  Chairman. — They  had  a new  inspector- 
every  year  for  five  years? — Yes. 

5048.  Mr.  Henly. — The  present  system  encourages 
that? — 1 cannot  answer  for  that,  but  all  I can  say  is. 
that  they  are  very  frequently  changed. 

5049.  Mr.  Henly. — ^I  kno-w  a district  -where  teachers: 
who  had  chargje  of  the  same  schools  had  different 
inspectors  every  year  for  five  years? — I have  not  any 
knowledge  of  that. 

5050.  You  do  not  think  that  under  such  circum-. 
stances  the  inspector  could  form  a proper  judgment  as 
to  the  w'ork  being  done  in  that  school? — I believe  that, 
an  inspector,  at  Iris  first  visit  to  a school,  even  tiiough 
he  spends  the  whole  day  there  and  examines  carefully,, 
could  hardly  do  ao,  and  he  should  be  very  slow  to' 
pronounce  a very  decided  opinion  on  the  merits  of  . 
that  sehooi,  and  those  in  authority  ought  to  be  very,' 
slow  to  receive  it,  at  his  first  visit.  In  the  first  place, j 
he  does  not  know  what  the  school  was  a year  ago.. 
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He  does  t»ot  know,  and  eauuot  at  all  pronounce,  on 
wli-?thev  it  has  pivigressed. 

5051.  'I'hc  Ch.^ikman. — But  has  he  not  the  obsu'i'va- 
tion  book  to  look  back  upon? — The  observation  Ijook 
does  not  give  much  help.  All  it  ought  to  give  is  a 
few  sogestiona  of  things  that  could  be  improved. 

5052.  It  does  not  show  the  previous  state  of  the 
school  very  much? — No,  except  in  a very  general  way. 

5053.  Mr.  Heniv. — Now,  as  a result  of  this  change 
oi'  the  chiefs  of  inspection  to  be  chief  inspectors,  you 
told  us  that  Archbishop  Walsli  eomplaiued  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  were  at  a loss  tor  want  of 
information  on  questions  coming  before  them? — Oh, 
yes,  on  one  occasion  he  complained,  and  said  that 
there  should  be  somebody  that  understood  educational 
matters  at  the  Board,  and  then  there  was  a Board 
Order  that  one  chief  should  attend  the  Board  in  future 
along  with  the  Secretary. 

5054.  The  CHAtuliAN. — That  was  before  1900? — It 


5055.  Mr.  Hbsly. — And  you  told  ns  also,  and  it  was 
a very  important  thing,  I think,  with  reference  to 
icpiiinands,  that  His  (irace  was  anxious  that 
cases  of  reprimand  should  come  formally  before  the 
Board? — Oh,  yes,  he  took  severe  exception  to  that, 
and  held  very  strong  views  on  it-  -■^n  order  was  then 
juade  that  iro  letter  should  go  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Commissioners,  except  one  that  had  been  submitted 
formally  to  the  Boai-d.  They  were  put  on  a list,  and 
that  list  lay  there,  but  the  attention  of  the  Board  was 
not  directed  to  the  serious  eases,  you  know. . They 
were,  however,  on  the  list,  and  if  the  Commissioners 
knew  anything  about  it  they  might  look  at  it. 

5056.  The  Chaiiiman. — Do  I understand  that  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  insisted  that  every  serious  case  should 
come  before  the  Board? — les. 

.5057.  Before  a letter  was  sent? — Tes;  that  it  should 
be  brought  definitely  before  the  Board,  and  that  the 
Board  should  be  made  aware  that  it  was  a serious 
case,  and  should  know  the  particulars  of  it. 

5058.  Mr.  Henlx. — And  we  have  had  it  in  evidence 
here,  and  one  of  the  examiners  Iras  stated  that  when 
he  reads  over  a repoi-t,  cveir  when  no  action  is  recom- 
mended by  the  inspector,  he,  of  his  own  motion,  issues 
a renrimand  to  the.  teacher  if  he  thinks  it  necessary. 
Would' that  have  been  possible  if  the  regulations 
suggested  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  were 
carried  out?-i-If  the  examiner  merely  noted  that  this 
teacher  was  to  be  reprimanded,  and  if  that  were  then 
submitted. 

5050.  But  it  went  no  furiher  than  himself? — Oh, 
that  would  be  rntoler’able. 

The  Chairman. — Did  it  not  go  to  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Henly. — It  went  to  the  Secretary  to  be  signed 
by  him. 

’The  CHAin»i.AN. — But  it  w^ent  through  the  Secretary’s 
hands,  I think. 

5060.  Mr.  Henly. — The  letter  was  written  by  the 
examiner,  and  then  it  went  to  be  signed  by  tiie 
Secretary.  Now,  do  you  think  that  is  a pi;oper  state  of 
affairs? — No. 

5061.  To  have  teaohei-s  subjected  to  reprimands  m 
that  way?— No;  in  the  olden  time  a reprimand  meant 
only  giving  a fillip  to  the  teacher.  There  was  uo 
penalty;  but  now  a reprimand  is  a very  serious  thing, 
because  it  would  prevent  promotion,  and  increment, 
too.  In  the  case  of  a reprimand,  what  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  found  fault  with  was,  merely 
not  having  the  attention  of  the  Board  formally  called 
to  it,  and  the  coui-se  that  1 have  mentioned  was 
adopted. 

5062.  Mr.  Cofjtex.— It  was  placed  on  the  table? — 
7os,  as  one  of  a number  of  insignificant  eases,  and 
there  was  no  attention  called  to  it,  and  then  the  letter 
wesit  out  in  the  name  of  the  Commissionei-s,_  and  tlie 
Commissioners  were  responsible  for  that  reprimand. 

5068.  The  Chairman.— And  after  the  Archbishop’s 
motion  that  could  not  be  done  without  the  attention 
of  the  Board  being  called  to  it?— Not  while  the  thing 
went  on. 

5064.  Mr.  Hf.nly.— I suppose  you  have  no  know- 
ledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  ^ the  state  of 
things  was  altered  when  His  Grace  with^'cw  from 
the  Board?' — I know  we  were  not  called  in  to  the 
Board. 


5005.  Now,  m speaking  with  reference  to  the 
inspectors,  it  is  stated  here — "It  is  desirable  that 
inspectors  of  National  schools  should  be  recruited 
largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  National  teacher,  in  order 
to  give  cncotiragement  to  the  latter  body."  Do  you 
agree  with  that  recommeudatiou? — 1 agree  to  that.  I 
agree  that  thi>  teachers  ought  to  make  the  best 
inspectors. 

5066.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say — "L'nder  the  new 
conditions  inspectors  should  not  merely  have  to  inspect 
schools;  they  should  also  have  to  advise  the  teachers 
and  managers  as  to  school  organisation,  and  give 
helpful  hints  on  school  management.  For  these 
purposes  a knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  technique 
of  a National  teacher’s  work  is  essential.  This  has 
already  been  recognised  in  England  and  Scotland, 
where  the  sub-inspectors,  who  form  the  main  body  of 
the  inspection  staff,  are  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
promoted  from  the  ranks  of  the  elementary  school 
teachers.’’  Do  you  agree  with  that? — I do;  1 think 
that  is  fair. 

5067.  And  then  it  goes  on  to  claim  some  of  the 
appointments? — All  the  other  appointments  were  to  be 
made  by  favour,  without  any  test. 

5068.  The  Chairman.' — Do  you  remember  what  was 
the  number  of  inspectors  who  had  been  NatiouM 
teachers,  under  the  old  system? — I do  not  remember. 

5069.  There  were  inspeetoi-s  who  had  been  National 
teachei-8  under  the  old  results  system? — Tes;  I was 
one  myself.  I was  a National  teacher. 

5070.  The  Bishov  of  Ross. — I see  you  were  the 
teacher  of  a Model  School,  not  the  teacher  of  an 
ordinary  National  School? — No;  I was  assistant  in  the 
liichicorc  Model  School  for  eight  years,  and  was  Head 
blaster  of  Ijimpviok  Model  School  for  ten  years. 

5071.  Were  there  teachers  of  ordinary  National 
Schools  who  became  inspectors  in  the  early  years? — 
Oh,  yes. 

5072.  The  Chairman.— 1 suppose  wa  could  get 
number  of  them  under  the  old  system? — Oh,  I think 
so.  There  were  two  of  ns  who  passed  at  the  same 
time.  Greer  was  a case  in  point;  he  was  an  ordinary 
National  School  teacher. 

5073.  1 remember  another,  Browne? — And  Sheehan 
was  another  case. 

5074.  And  Connelian? — He  was  teacher  of  a Model 
School  for  some  time. 

6070.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — Had  they  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  Civil  Service  examination? — They 
had. 

5076.  Mr.  Henry. — Tell  us  the  subjects  that  you 
think  ought  to  be  emphasised  in  the  course  for 
National  Schools.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
should  stand  out  prominently  and  above  all.  Those 
are  the  three  subjects  that  children  go  to  school 
to  learn,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  will  fit  them 
for  after  life,  and  they  are  tlie  ones  that  will  fit  them 
for  entering  a secondary  school,  if  they  mean  to  go 
on  for  secondary  education,  and  they  are  the  ones 
that  will  enable  them  to  study  for  themselves.  I 
can  soy  that  from  my  own  personal  experience.  I got 
..n  T Rofl  in  on  nwliiiovc  Notional  School 


all  tlio  education  I had  in  an  oidiuavy  National  School 
myself  under  tlie  old  system,  and  I was  able  to  study 
aiid  to  beat  Trinity  College  graduates  and  other  College 
graduates  at  competitive  examinations,  and  beat  them 
very  badly. 

5077.  The  Chairman. — That  was  not  entirely  due  to 
the  old  system  in  your  ease? — Well,  I don’t  know. 

5078.  Tou  were  an  exceptional  pei-son? — I don’t 
think  I was. 

5079.  The  Bishop  of  Ross.— You  arc  not  gi'ateful  to 
Dame  Nature? — I know  that  I was  not  the  best  in  tie 
school. 

5080.  The  Chaiuman. — But  you  developed  and  they 
did  not?— It  was  only  that  I had  to  study  when  I came 
here  to  Dublin. 

5081.  Mr.  Henry. — Do  you  approve  of  the  present 
inode  of  issuing  a maximum  programme  to  teacbe«7 — 
No. 

5082.  What  are  the  objections  to  the  maximum 
jnogramme — -As  long  as  payment  of  the  teachers 
depends  upon  examination,  and  upon  tlio  progi-ess 
made,  there  should  be  some  definite  programme;  if 
possible  a minimum  programme,  and  if  that  was  well 
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and  intelligently  done,  the  inspector  should  not  be  at 
liberty  to  disqualify  that  teacher  for  his  increment  or 
promotion.  This  maximum  progtaninie  serves  no 
useful  purpose,  it  is  no  guide  to  anybody;  it  names  a 
number  of  subjects  that  ar&  to  be  taught  at  first,  but  i 
think  the  right  way  would  be  to  put  down  the  essential 
subjects,  and  to  name  another  number  of  subjects  that 
miglit  be  taught,  and  to  suggest  that  the  teacher 
should  take  any  of  these  that  should  be  taught. 

5088.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  grouping,  whidi 
is  allowed  for  certain  standards,  if  you  have  all  the 
standards  grouped  reading  the  same  book  at  the  same 
time,  do  you  think  that  a wise  arrangement?— No; 
that  is  exceedingly  absurd  for  reading  or  arithmetic. 
Those  subjects  must  be  taught  with  a regular  sequence, 
and  for  such  subjects  as  those  there  can  be  no 
grouping.  In  every  year's  work  the  children  of  the 
one  year’s  reading  must  be  taught  separately,  and  get 
each  their  own  lesson,  and  then  in  a small  school  the 
plan  is  to  ti'y  to  keep  the  others  usefully  occupied, 
and  there  ate  a lot  of  little  plans  that  teachers  have 
for  checking  them  and  making  them  do  a certain 
amount  of  work.  For  example,  one  ol  the  plans  that 
we  had  in  those  small  schools  was  in  the  writing  of 
headlines.  We  had  Vere  Foster’s  oopyb^ks,  and 
there  were  two  headlines,  one  at  the  top  and  one  h^i 
wav  down,  and  there  were  three  blank  lines  for  the 
children  to  write  on,  and  the  children  were  trained  to 
write  only  two  of  the  three  lines,  and  leave  the  third 
blank,  until  the  teacher  had  marked  with  a coloured 
pencil  two  or  three  faults  in  the  lines  written.  When 
tire  children  saw  those  marks  they  were  then  to  write 
the  third  line,  and  try  to  avoid  the  faults,  and  men 
the  teacher  afterwards  initialled  them,  and  gave  a ^^d 
of  praise,  or  said  i^  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  child 
went  on  along  and  did  not  atop,  and  wrote  as  many 
lines  as  possible. 

5084.  In  the  meantime  he  was  teaching  a class  on 
the  floor?— Tes;  and  then  in  the  case  of  reading,  he 
had  three  or  four  classes  there  on  the  floor,  and  while 
he  was  with  one  the  others  were  reading,  with  one  of 
themselves  standing  in  the  class  actually  as  a monitor. 
All  the  boys  in  the  school  were  trained  to  that  without 
anybody  t^ing  them,  and  he  kept  the  reading  going 
on  there.  That  was  the  practice ; and  while  the  master 
was  teaching  them  explanations  or  so  on,  the  monitor 
would  probably  appeal  to  somebody  who  could  pro- 
nounce, if  there  was  a word  mis-pronouiiced,  and  that 
was  the  practice.  Then  one  of  the  difficult  things  to 
be  taught  is  toe  multiplication  table.  It  takes  ever 
so  much  time  to  teach  the  multiplication  table.  They 
must  be  taught  by  rote. 

50^.  Bo  you  think  that  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions that  are  given  in  the  programme  (curiously 
enough  there  are  suggestions  given  in  toe  programme) 
are  eitoer  necessary  or  advisable  for  the  teacher? — 
There  should  be  no  suggestions  for  teaching  of  any 
kind  mixed  up  with  the  programme  at  all.  Some  are 
bad  ones.  No  teacher  should  teach  writing  by  putting 
up  before  the  child’s  eye  on  a blackboard  a headline. 
The  child  would  get  a headache  in  no  time  looking  at 
it.  Of  course,  the  headline  should  be  of  the  same 
size  exactly  as  toe  child  has  to  imitate,  and  the  same 
elope  and  everything. 

5086.  And  would  you  object  to  the  teacher  going  to 
toe  blackboard  to  point  out  the  faults  to  the  children? 
—No. 


tLoy  are  pKticubrlj  amptotic  nbout  arithnielic,  wbloli 
used  to  be  a good  subject. 

6090.  And  do  you  tliink  that  an  inspector  could  judge 
of  a school  by  looking  at  toe  progress  book  and  toe  syl- 
labus book,  and  the  book  of  preparation  made  by  too 
teacher?— Ob,  you  could  check  them  as  being  accurate, 
that  is  all  they  mean.  , .t, 

5091.  It  is  nob  a test  of  the  proficiency  of  the  school  e 

— None  whatever.  , 

5092.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  for  a tcaclier  to 
have  a written  pr^aration  for  lessons  that  he  has 
gone  over  again  and  again? — I know  my  own  plan,  and 
I think  it  would  be  a very  desirable  thing  for  the 
teacher  to  have.  I began  it  here  when  I was  assistant 
master  in  Inchicore.  I got  the  reading  books  bound 
interleaved,  and  I bad  notings  then  of  the  points. 

5098.  The  Chairman. — But  I understand  Mr. 

Henly’s  question  to  mean,  not  the  noting  of_  the 
instruction  particularly  required,  but  whether  it  is 
necessary  that  a teacher,  who  has  been  a long  time 
teaching  this  lesson,  should  make  preparation^ — Pre- 
paration in  such  a c^e  should  not  be  necessary;  but 
the  teacher  should  have  in  mind  a definite  notion  of 
what  he  should  attempt  to  teach. 

5094.  Mr.  Henlv. — I met  one  of  our  students  the 
other  day,  who  was  a graduate  of  the  London 
University,  I think,  a B.A.,  and  who  has  since  taken 
toe  degree  B.Sc.,  and  he  told  me  that  the  inspector 
found  serious  fault  with  him  because  he  had  not  pre- 
pared notes  for  teaching  long  division.  Do  you  think 
that  a man  of  his  standing  would  need  preparation  of 
that  kind?— I think  not.  That  inspector  was  one  of 
the  cranks  who  wanted  a good  deal  of  looking  after. 

5095.  And  then  I think  you  say  the  pupils  ought  to 
be  tested  by  examination? — There  is  only  one  way, 
and  that  is  by  examination.  I would  not  say  that  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  every  class  on  every  subject. 
I do  not  think  it  should  be  necessary,  but  certainly  the 
senior  class  ought  always  to  be  examined. 

5096.  Now,  in  connection  with  that  suggestion  of 
examining  the  senior  class,  do  you  not  think  It  is  open 
to  the  danger  that  the  teacher  might  give  attention 
to  the  senior  class  to  such  an  extent  that  the  junior 
classes  must  of  necessity  be  neglected — do  you  hold 
that  cjiinion? — No;  no  man  will  succeed  unless  ha 
prepares  in  the  junior  stages.  He  won't  succeed  in 
the  senior  stages  unless  he  takes  great  care  of  the 


junior. 

6097.  In  other  words,  to  have  that  senior  class  in 
his  school  proficient,  he  must  see  that  a proper  founda- 
tion is  laid  in  the  junior  classes,  so  that  they  will  be 
prepared  for  higher  class  work  when  they  come  up  to 
the  senior  class? — Yes,  there  are  two  things  to  con- 
sider. The  pupils  must  have  been  properly  grounded 
on  the  course  preparatory  to  the  instruction  in  the 
higher  standard,  and  they  must  be  efficiently  dis- 
ciplined so  as  to  possess”  the  necessary  energy  and 
application. 

5098.  He  must  concentrate  a large  amount  of 
attention  on  toe  lower  classes  in  order  to  have  pupils 
fit  to  take  the  place  of  the  higher  when  they  naturally 
will  leave  the  school;  is  not  tnat  so? — Yes,  a whole  lot 
of  preparatory  work  must  be  gone  through.  If  they 
have  no  preparatory  work  well  done  at  the  beginning, 
say,  of  the  sixth  grade,  then,  of  course,  he  cannot 
teach  them,  and  he  must  go  back  to  the  beginning 
again,  half  a year  preparing  them.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  children  will  not  have  been  trained  to  industry 


5087.  But  there  should  be  blackboard  teaching? — 
Yes,  the  double  curves  illustrated  and  the  clumsy  ones 
made  properly,  and  so  forth. 

6088.  Then  you  think  that  the  teacher,  if  he  is  to  be 
responsible  for  producing  a proper  result  in  toe  school, 
ought  to  be  left  free  to  devise  his  own  methods? — Oh, 
yea ; and  any  man  who  is  being  trained  in  the  Training 
College  ought  to  get  a hint  of  any  points  that  would 
be  of  use,  and  particularly  about  the  management 
of  these  small  schools.  It  is  a very  easy  thing  to 
conduct  a big  school  n-ith  an  assistant  for  each  grade. 

5089.  Do  you  think  the  arrangement  for  teaching 
the  essential  subjects  is  as  good  now  as  it  was  formerly? 
I am  told  by  managers  and  inspectors,  and  par- 
ticularly by  masters  of  tile  secondary  schools,  that  they 
know  no  arithmetic  now,  that  there  'is  no  aritometic 
being  taught,  and  that  they  know  no  grammar,  but 


and  to  attention  unless  they  are  well  managed  in  the 
junior  standards. 

6099.  I found  myself  that  when  I was  able  to  give 
that  attention  to  toe  middle  class  of  toe  school  I could 
manage  the  seniors  very  easily? — I don’t  know  if  I 
am  wasting  time,  but  here  is  a point  with  regard  to 
that  final  examination.  It  is  my  experience  when  I 
was  teaching.  I had  experience  of  about  nine 
inspectors  and  every  one  of  these,  except  one,  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  his  business.  There  was  only 
one  who  did. 

The  Chairman.— That  was  in  the  olden  days? — The 
olden  days. 

The  Bishop  of  Boss. — That  was  before  the  results 
system? — Yes.  ' That  one  was  an  excellent  inspector; 
but  when  I went  to  take  charge  of  the  Limerick  Model 
School  I thought  it  right  to  be  on  my  guard,,  in  order 
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that  I might  bo  able  to  defoud  myself  against  anything, 
and  I put  a paper  before  every  boy  that  came  to  the 
ecbool,  and  asked  him  to  write  bis  name  aud  age,  and 
where  he  lived  and  what  school  he  had  attended,  and 
what  he  had  been  taught.  I had  these  on  a sheet  of  paper 
in  consecutive  older.  I wrote  the  questions,  and  the 
boy's  answere  were  under  them.  I examined  him  iu 
everything  that  he  had  learned,  aud  I got  him  to  read 
a book,  and  I noted  on  the  paper  the  book  and  page, 
aijd  indicated  phonetically  the  mispronounced  words, 
and  I got  him  to  write  a bit  to  dictation,  and  to  do 
some  composition  and  arithmetic,  till  I proved  that 
I found  how  far  that  be  had  advanced  in  arithmetic 
and  grammar  aud  geography,  and  Latin  or  French,  or 
anything  at  all  that  be  had  learned.  I examined  him 
on  these,  and  I had  a perfect  description  of  the  boy, 
and  I had  that  for  every  boy  in  school  who  came  sub- 
sequently to  my  taking  charge  of  it.  The  head  inspector 
reported  adversely  on  my  school,  and  my  name  was 
struck  off  the  list  of  candidates  for  inspectorship.  I ap- 
ealed  against  that,  and  the  chief  of  inspection  was  sent 
own,  aud  he  asked  me  ‘‘how  it  was  that  I could  not 
get  along  wi^  Mr.  Patterson,”  and  I explained  to  him 
his  mode  of  examining,  and  I said,  “He  does  not  keep 
to  the  rules  at  all,  and  be  has  a plan  of  his  own,”  and 
a very  curious  one  it  was,  and  very  unsatisfactory. 
But  I showed  him  these  papers  which  I had.  I pro- 
duced them  and  I said,  ‘‘I  have  that  for  every  boy  in 
the  school,  and  I ask  you,  if  you  have  time,  to  pick 
out  at  random  any  dozen  boys,  and  I will  tell  them 
to  come  in  here.  I wiD  produce  the  papers  for  those 
boys,  giving  their  description,  and,  in  the  meantime, 

I will  get  prepared  for  you  the  number  of  days’ 
attendance  made  by  each  of  these  boys  every  year.” 
He  was  a judicious  inspector,  and  he  saw  at  once  that 
there  was  no  getting  out  of  that,  that  it  was  the  most 
perfect  test  of  the  school  that  could  be  given;  and  I 
believe  it  is.  I think  a hint  could  be  taken  from  it 
as  to  devising  a eyatem  of  inspection. 

5100.  Mr.  Hbnly. — Now,  you  disapprove  of  these 
merit  marks  that  we  have? — Of  the  whole  list. 

.5101.  Supposing  that  a teacher  is  to  get  incre- 
ment, whether  annual  or  triennial,  what  conditions  do 
you  think  that  teacher  should  fulfil  to  be  entitled  to 
his  increment,  and  what  should  be  the  nature  of  his 
report? — I think,  unless  there  was  actually  bad  work, 
he  ought  not  to  be  prevented. 

.>102.  In  other  words,  it  would  come  back  to  the 
words  used  in  the  document  I was  dealing  with,  which 
I suppose  you.  would  approve  of,  that  where  the  school 
was  being  satisfactorily  worked,  he  should  get  his 
increment? — Yea,  that  would  be  a fait  way  of 
describing  it. 

5108.  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  divide 
schools  into  ‘‘  excellent,”  "very  goo<!,”  " good,”  and  so 
on? — Oh,  no. 

.5104.  You  were  chief  inspector  when  the  new  system 
was  launched,  were  you  not? — Yes. 

6106.  What  instructions  did  the  inspectors  get  at 
that  time,  as  to  how  they  were  to  classify  a school  as 
■'  exeelJent  ” or  " good  ” (there  was  no  " very  good  ” 
then)? — 1 do  not  Imow.  I do  not  remember  seeing  any 
instructions  bearing  on  that  point. 

5106.  You  are  aware  that  a conference  of  senior 
inspectors  was  held  in  1903? — Yes. 

.5107.  *In  which  they  were  asked  to  define  what  was 
meant  by  an  "excellent”  school,  a "very  good”  school, 
and  a “good"  one,  and  so  on? — I think  I ought  to 
have  that.  Probably  I have. 

5,1.08.  We  have  got  a copy  of  the  report  of  that 
conference,  but  so  far  as  your  are  aware,  tJie  inspcetoi's 
got  no  instructions  antecedent  to  T903,  as  to  what  was 
to  constitute  an  ” excellent  ’’  school  or  a ‘‘  good  ” one? 
— I do  not  remember  any  instructions  being  given. 

.5109.  Now,  as  you  say,  amongst  the  iuBpeebors  there 
.always  will  be  found  cranks.  Would  it  nob  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  have  a definite  programme,  so 
that  the  teacher  might  be  secured  against  them? — 
If  the  inspector  is  an  intelligent  and  fair  man,  it 
does  not  matter  what  the  programme  is.  for  he  will 
act  fairly  and  rationally,  and  most  of  the  inspectors 
do  that. 

5110.  .4nd  then  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
* Vide  Appendix  XI. 


sjBiem,  and  the  reports  which  the  inspectors  prepare 
for  publication  in  the  Blue  Books,  do  you  think  that 
the  inspectors  should  be  free  to  state  facts  as  to 
whether  the  system  that  is  in  operation  is  working 
successfully  or  not? — Certainly;  what  are  these  reports 
for?  They  arc  not  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the 
public.  They  are  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the 
Commissioners  and  enlightening  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, and  enlightening  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

5111.  .\nd  what  are  the  inspectors  at  libei'ty  to 
discuss  in  these  reports? — Formerly  they  wem  at 
liberty  to  discuss  everything,  and  there  was  no  limit. 

5112.  What  ate  they  at  liberty  to  discuss  uow? — 
They  are  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  anything,  except  to 
praise  the  new  scheme. 

5113.  Now,  you  state  here  in  your  precis  that  on 
one  occasion  you  were  asked  to  include  in  your  general 
report  statements  with  reference  to  Ihe  neglect  of  their 
duties  by  managers,  or  of  what  are  assumed  to  be  their 
duties.  Is  not  that  so? — Yee. 

5114.  Were  those  the  extracts  that  were  subsequently 
or  at  the  time  published  as  a supplement  to  the  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Starkie  at  Belfast? — Oh,  yes,  those 
were  some  of  them.  The  inspectors  were  written  to. 

I never  saw  the  circular  that  was  issued,  but  there 
was  a circular  issued  evidently,  for  the  inspectors  sent 
in  reports,  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  managers,  and 
a go(^  many  of  these  were  adverse  to  the  managers, 
saying  that  they  took  very  little  interest  in  their 
sohooTs,  or  something  like  that,  and  I know  that  one 
of  Uie  senior  inspectors,  one  of  the  old  head  inspectors, 
resigned  prematurely  rather  than  answer  that,  and 
write  in  whatever  the  berms  of  the  circular  were. 

5115.  Mr.  CoFFEs. — That  was  Mr.  Eardly? — Mr. 
Eardly. 

5116.  Mr.  Henlt. — Can  you  say  of  your  own  know- 
ledge wbetlier  some  of  these  were  pinnted  long  ago? — 
Yes,  I can  show  you  a whole  lot  of  them. 

■)117.  Can  you  give  us  an  example  now? — You  see  I 
tried  to  lianish  tlie  subjects  from  my  mind  altogether. 

5118.  The  OnAiinrAX. — There  is  one  other  point. 
You  think  it  is  not  n wise  regulation  to  have  teachers 
iu  small  schools  prevented  from  rising  beyond  the 
third  grade? — Certainly,  I think  there  is  no  man  that 
deserves  promotion  more  tlian  the  teacher  of  a small 
school  teaching  alone,  a man  satisfied  to  stop  in  some 
u'ild  place ; and  another  thing  I would  also  say,  that 
in  the  places  where  these  email  schools  are,  the 
toacher  lias  no  chance  of  doing  anything  to  increase  his 
I'moluraents,  whereas  a man  in  a town  or  city  can 
often  supplement  his  school  salary, 

6119.  ‘Then  do  you  think  that  it  fa  in  the  rural 
districts  where  it  is  most  desirable  that  a good  and 
efficient  teacher  should  be  located? — I think  that  there 
is  no  place  where  a trustworthy  man  or  woman  is  more 
required. 

5120.  For  instance,  in  towns,  those  who  wish  for 
more  advanced  education  have  the  intermediate  schools 
that  they  can  attend? — Yes. 

5121.  But  if  the  children  in  a nu-al  district  cannot 
get  education  in  the  National  School,  they  cannot  get 
it  at  all? — Quite  so.  The  National  School  has  to  serve 
the  whole  purpose. 

5122.  Is  not  that  eo? — Yes,  and  they  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  schools,  and  most  of  the  pupils  are 
poor,  though  there  are  some  children  of  well-to-do 
people. 

5123.  Of  course,  as  against  that,  the  responsibility  of 
managing  seven  or  eight  classes  of  boys,  and  organising 
a big  st&,  is  greater,  and  the  ability  is  greater,  too, 
that  is  needed  for  that  tiian  for  a small  school? — ^Ycs. 

5124.  Mr.  Heklv. — I am  nob  asking  at  all  that  the 
teacher  in  such  a school  should  be  appointed  under 
the  same  conditions  to  the  first  division  of  first  grade, 
but  what  I do  think  is,  that  it  is  a hardship  that  he 
should  be  limited  to  the  third  grade,  or  that  a man 
cannot  get  into  the  second  grade  unless  he  has  thirty 
pupils,  and  that  he  cannot  get  into  the  second  division 
of  first  grade  unless  he  has  an  average  of  fifty  pupils. 
"While  I would  not  ask  that  be  should  be  put  into 
the  first  division  of  the  first  grade,  I think  that  the 
limitation  is  drawn  too  close;  in  other  words,  that  the 
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chilcli'C'U  of  tlioBu  runil  scliuols  uiigbt  lo  liavo  an  oppor- 
tuuitj-  of  having  a good  teacher,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
no  other  means  of  education  available  to  them.  Then 
you  have  been  ciuestioued  very  fully  by  the  Chairman 
on  some  of  the  changes  that  you  would  suggest;  but 
there  is  one  point  that  I think  has  not  becii  brought 
out.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  each  inspector 
should  get  a district  like  formerly? — Yes. 

5125.  And  that  he  should  be  left  there? — Yes.  _ 

5126.  For  a sufficient  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  schools  of  the  district,  and  also  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  state  of 
the  district? — Yes,  I would  leave  him  thei-e  per- 
maaontly. 

5127.  For  six  or  ten  years;  and  if  there  is  any  fault 
in  the  district,  or  aiiythiug  amiss,  be  can  be  held 
personally  responsible? — I was  twelve  years  in  the 
Galway  diatriob,  and  then  got  iny  choice  of  going  to 
Cork,  or  staying  there  for  more  time.  I knew  every 
school  perfectly;  I.  could  tell  you  everything  about 
them,  and  what  was  the  character  of  every  teacher, 
not  alone  as  a school  teacher,  but  in  his  private  life. 

5128.  Bub  inrder  the  present  arrangement  the 
inspector  has  practically  no  responsibility? — Exactly, 
and  will  take  no  interest.  That  w’as  my  district,  and 
I wanted  it  to  be  equal  to  any  other  district  in  Ireland, 
as  far  as  I could  make  it,  and  I gave  every  help  to 
do  that,  and  I was  well  seconded  by  the  teachers.  I 
found  them  most  faithful  and  trustu-orthy  men  and 
women. 

512f).  You  knew  the  teachers  personally? — Yes. 

6180.  You  knew'  their  worth? — Yes. 

5131.  The  CnmJtAK. — And  is  it  yeur  deliberate  con- 
viction that  under  the  present  system  the  Inspectors 
do  not  know  the  teachers  well,  and  do  not  take  an 
interest  in  the  system? — They  do  not,  and  they  cannot. 

5132.  Mr.  KavAXAGH. — Now,  with  respect  to  that 
change  in  1900  from  results  to  inspection  and  grading, 
instead  of  classification,  I did  not  quite  make  out 
from  hli-.  Henly’a  examination  of  you  whether  the 
teachers  had  suffered  an  actual  loss  of  salary  tlnough 
thot  change? — No,  they  did  not  suffer  any  immediate 
loss. 

6133.  Actual  loss  I will  call  it? — Bub  they  lost  the 
prospect  of  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  they 
could  get  pi-omotinn.  Under  the  old  scheme  the 
teacher  could  get  it  in  a few  years.  I was  first  of  first 
class  teacher  when  I was  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  under  the  new  system  1 would  be  fifty-four  at 
least. 

5134.  The  Chairman. — At  what  age  did  you  reach 
the  highest  point? — I was  first  of  first  class  at  twenty- 
three. 

5135.  Mr.  Kavasagh. — Then  the  change  was  only  a 

stoppage  in  advancement? — Yes.  They  started  with 

whatever  the  salary  might  be.  Supposing  it  was 
;£54  8s.  6d..  the  teacher  got  an  additional  <61  to  begin 
rvith;  that  is,  be  got  £55,  and  then  he  was,  of  c»urse, 
at  no  loss.  He  got  a few  shillings  on  the  first  year, 
and  then  if  he  gob  his  increment,  he  would  not  be  at 
any  loss  at  all  for  a couple  of  years;  but  it  ^vos  the 
prospective  thing  that  all  went  overboard;  that  the. 
rapid  pi-omotiou  that  he  was  entitled  to  under  the  old 
system  was  all  gone  and  swept  away. 

6186.  I take  it  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  a return 
to  the  results  system? — No,  and  I was  not  in  favour 
of  the  results  system.  I combatted  it. 

5137.  The  Bisho?  of  Ross.— Was  that  at  the  end  or 
at  the  beginning? — At  the  beginning,  before  it  was 
started. 

5138.  Mr.  Heklv.— And  at  the  end,  too,  I think, 
before  the  Manual  Commission? — I always  fought 
against  that  mode  of  payment.  I had  no  objection'’  to 
the  examination.  The  examinations  were  verv 
effect-ive  in  securing  the  attendance  of  the  children,  and 
getting  the  teachers  to  work  with  more  energy.  The 
system  had  certainly  a great  deal  of  advantage  in 
that  way,  bvib  the  programme  was  overweighted,  and 
the  mode  of  payment  was  not  a fair  one : it  u-as  too 
uncertain. 

6189.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — But  how  can  an  inspector 
report  on  a school  without  examination — ^you  did  nob 
like  the  results  system,  and  yet,  when  the  other  system 
comes  on,  how  can' an  inspector  report  on  the  school 
without  examination?  Remember,  the  'results  system 


was  a svsteni  of  v.uyment  by  examinatiou?— The 
results  system  was  a system  of  payment;  but  before 
the  results  system  came  ou  at  all  the  schools  were 
examineil  every  year,  and  every  boy  in  the  class  was 
examined.  Under  the  results  system  the  marks  of 
every  child  in  every  subject  were  put  down. 

5140.  The  Cmaiumax. — it  was  payineut  for  every 
individual  pass? — Yes. 

5141.  In  each  subject?~Yes. 

The  child  was  worth  sc.  mueh  in  gei.grtil>hy,  sc.  miieh 
in  arithmetic,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Heni.y. — Yes. 

5142.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — The  results  was  merely 
examination,  or  nearly  so? — Oh,  no;  a report  was  also 
given  on  the  tone  and  discipline  and  order  of  the 
school. 

5143.  The  Chaiusian. — Bid  you  report  on  the 
building  and  equipment  in  those  days?— Yes. 

5144.  Mr.  IvAC  ANAOU.— Examination  was  the  chief 
point? — Only  for  the  payment. 

5145.  There  is  a sentence  1 do  not  quite  under- 
stand in  your  statement,  iu  cvhich  you  say  that  under 
the  present  regime  inspectors  arc  subject  bo  coercion 
of  a very  irregular  and  mischievous  kind.  YVTiat, 
exactly,  do  you  mean  by  that? — I mean  that  they  are 
dictated  to  as  to  the  writing  of  reports,  and  I give  you 
a proof  of  my  own  there  in  letters  that  were  issued  to 
me.’  1 consider  that  a most  mischievous  thing, 
dictating  to  me  as  to  topics  that  I was  to  write  on,  and 
the  kind  of  opinion  that  I eras  to  give  upon  thorn, 
because  it  was  made  plain  enough  there  that  I was 
on  no  account  to  say  anything  that  would  look  like 
condemnation  of  the  success  of  the  present  sehemo. 

5146.  That  was  the  scheme  since  1900? — Yes. 

6147.  The  present  system.  You  were,  you  say, 

actually  dictated  to? — I consider  that  dictation.  UE 
course,  I could  give  you  a great  deal  more  about  it. 

5148.  Who  dictated  to  you? — Dr.  Starkie. 

5149.  Now  about  the  mnuagera,  you  suy  that  tliorc 
was  an  alteration  of  their  position  brought  about  by 
the  Commissioners? — There  were  new  rules.  Any 
rules  that  would  apply  to  managers  I think  should 
never  be  changed  except  with  the  consent  of  tho 
managers.  The  managers  had  to  sign  a document, 
saying  they  undertake  the  management  of  the  school 
under  these  conditions,  the  conditions  of  the  rules, 
and  the  rules  are  sent  to  them,  and  they  bind  them- 
selves accordingly  to  that. 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Downing  has  stated,  in  answer 
to  me,  that  the  rule  stated  that  the  managers  were 
expected  to  organise  periodic  examinations  of  the 
BC&ools  under  their  charge,  and  that  that  was  a quite 
recent  thing. 

6150.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I see.  That  is  the  alteration 
that  you  mean? — Yes,  and  the  giving  of  prises,  and 
requiring  the  inspectors  to  come  into  collision  with 
them,  '.fhat  was  what  I complained  of  most. 

6161.  But  that  was  only  the  expression  of  a wish, 
for  the  Commissioners  have  no  actual  power  over  the 
manager? — It  began  by  saying  that  it  was  desirable, 
and  then  "Ehey  pub  it  in  the  next  issue  of  the  rules  as 
an  order. 

6152.  Bub  an  order  which  could  not  be  enforced? — 
But  still  an  order.  They  wanted  the  inspectors  to  be 
involved  in  friction,  anS  if  the  inspeobors  once  got 
into  friction,  in  a general  way  with  the  managers,  they 
might  as  well  throw  up  the  whole  thing. 

5153.  You  say  in  your  statement  that  the  recent  out- 
cry against  examinations  is  the  natural  result  of 
employment  of  examiners  who  are  not  educationalists. 
You  mean  that  the  examiners  ought  to  be  inspectors 
or  teachers? — They  ought  to  understand  the  circum- 
stances of  the  whole  school  and  of  the  children  adapt- 
ing the  examinations  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
whole  children,  and  I found  a number  of  inspectors 
that  had  a fancy  for  putting  difficult,  cranky  questions. 

6154.  Now,  Rule  105(d),  you  say,  could  be  easily 
availed  of  to  oppress  a teacher.  That  rule  is-^ 
"Teachers  whose  schools  have  declined  in  efficiency, 
owing  to  theii-  neglect  of  private  study,  may  he 
examined  ns  a test  of  fitness  for  continued  recognition." 
Now,  will  you  tell  me  how? — I think'  I have  stated 
that' already.  You  see  one  of  those  cranks  may  be 
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ofEeuded  with  a teacher-  The  teacher  may  fall  intc. 
his  displeasure  in  some  way  or  other,  and  he  will  say, 
“\our  school  has  deteriorated.  You  must  come  iu  to 
me  next  Saturday  to  be  examined,  to  see  if  you  are 
fit  to  be  continued.”  That  is  what  one  of  these  crauks 
will  do. 

Cla'f.  Jlut  still  yuu  must  have  some  sort  of  liold  on 
the  teacher? — That  is  stated  to  be  for  neglect  o£  study, 
but  how  is  the  inspector  to  know  that  it  is  due  to  tlie 
want  of  study? 

5156.  Then  there  is  another  rule  you  take  exception 
to.  12'i(c),  with  regard  to  the  teacher  not  being  at 
liberty  to  promote  pupils?- — The  rule  is,  that  no  child 
can  be  promoted  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  and  it  is  only  at  that  time  that  a pupil  can  be 
promoted.  Now,  if  I were  teaching  a school  again, 
and  I found  a boy  fit  to  work  iu  a higher  class,  with 
more  benefit  to  liimself  tlmn  he  could  iu  the  lower 
class,  why  should  I not  i)iit  him  up  at  once  where  he 
would  get  the  benefit  of  the  promotion? 

6357.  During  the  luiddie  of  the  year? — Yes.  It  is 

only  for  exceptional  boys.  I did  ib  in  my  own  expe- 
rience ns  school  master,  but  it  can  be  done  very  rarely. 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — You  have  the  present  rule  in 
all  the  University  courses  and  Medical  courses  and 
Intermediate  courses  and  Theological  Courses,  and 
everywhere.  I merely  point  out  the  custom,  aird 
when  a boy  enters  the  Intermediate  system  in  the 
Junior  GraSe,  he  will  be  examined  in  no  other  grade, 
and  you  have  t<j  keep  him  there  for  a year. 

Mr".  Hesly. — Could  he  not  be  presented  to  the  Senior 
Grade  without  passing  through  the  Middle? 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — But  you  cannot  promote  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  year.  If  he  starts  his  studies  in 
the  Junior  Grade  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  by  the 
1st . of  December  you  consider  him  an  exceedingly 
clever  boy,  it  is  impracticable  to  send  him  to  the 
higher  grade  then. 

5158.  Mr.  Hesey. — ^When  I met  good  boys  in  my 
experience  of  teaching,  I often  promoted  them  at  the 
end  of  the  half-year  to  a new  class? — There  is  no 
reason  w-hy  this  rule  should  be  made  except  some  very 
unlikely  tiring  occurs. 

5159.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — But  you  must  spend 

three  years  before  taking  your  and  iu  the  Medi- 

cal School  five  years  in  taking  your  first  medical, 
second  rnedical,  and  so  on.  You  told  iia  that  you  did 
not  approve  of  the  results  system,  and  you  also  told 
us,  I think,  that  what  you  objected  to  in  it  was  tire 
mode  of  payment? — Yes. 

5160.  But  I think  you  mentioned  that  one  strong 
point  of  the  system  was  that  it  made  the  teachers 
w’ork  well? — ^It'put  a lot  of  energy  into  the  schools. 

5161.  But  the  great  points  were  that  it  made  the 
teachers  and  the  children  work? — Yes. 

5162.  And  the  principal  weak  point  from  your  point 
of  view  was  that  it  was  a questionable  mode  of  pay- 
ment?—Yes,  and  that  the  programme  rvas  overloaded 
in  a mechanical  direction,  or  what  I call  a mechanical 
direction — that  is,  iti  the  direction  of  what  could  no 
taught  by  rote.  There  was  too  much- of  that,  and  it 
did  irot  leave  time  enough  for  teaching  the  school 
intelligently. 

5163.  "What  effect  had  it  on  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  intellect  of  the  generation? — I do  not  see 
that  it  had  any  injurious  effect  at  all  events,  but  I 
consider  that  the  system  before  it  was  better  still. 

5164.  If  the  system  became  mechanical,  ns  you  seem 
to  say.  do  you  think  you  could  have  a mechanical 
system  of  teaching  that  would  not  be  injurious  to  the 
intellect  of  the  nation? — ^No,  when  it  has  tr>o  much  of 
what  is  mechanical  in  it,  because  there  is  a great  den! 
of  rote  work  with  the  children.  The  minds  of  children 
of  tender  age  are  gifted  with  w’ord-memory  such  ns 
we  have  not  in  after  age,  and  we  take  advantage  of 
that,  and  we  commit  an  immense  deal  of  matter  to 
rote,  -and  by  degrees  the  culture  of  the  intelligence 
grows,  up,  and  there  may  be  too  much  attention  to 
mechanical  teaching — for  instanoe,  in  geography,  where 
they  lind  to  commit  names  of  places  to  memory,  nncl 
they  have  also  certain  pieces  of  poetry  to  commit  to 
memory,  and  in  the  grammar  also  there  was  a good 
deal  of  rote  work,  and  that  kind  of  teaching  of  the' 
memory. 


0165.  The  C'H-viUMAX. — It  was  forced?— Oh,  yes,  and 
there  was  too  much  uritlinietic. 

5166.  The  Bishop  of  Uoss. — Too  uiuch  of  mere  prac- 
tice ut  test  cards? — Yes,  too  much  i>£  that,  and  of 
difiiculb  questions. 

5167.  .4nd  too  little  of  what  you  have  mentioned 
there,  of  the  consecutive  teachiug  of  arithmetic? — Yes, 
and  of  intellectual  teuehing. 

0168.  Your  idea  of  arithmetic  is,  that  you  should 
take  up  a jjurticular  rule,  and  teach  that  rule  conse- 
cutively, and  get  the  boys  to  understand  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  rules,  and  then  pass  on  to  some- 
thing else,  and  that  a boy  well  trained  in  arithmetic 
in  that  way  would  be  well  fitted  for  any  ordinary 
uvocutioti,  but  iu  the  results  examinations  system  there 
were  bundles  of  these  cards  spread  before  the  children, 
and  they  spent  their  time  iu  solving  these  test  cards. 
And  do  you  thiuk  that  wus  a good  system? — ^It  was 
mischievous.  On  one  oceaslou  there  a question  was 
asked  in  arithmetic  which  was  a very  difficult  one,  and 
when  I asked  the  boy  how  he  arrived  at  the  solution, 
he  said  the  teacher  had  told  him  that  that  was  the 
answer. 

5169.  Arithmetic  taught  in  that  way  did  not  always 
remain  in  the  minds  of  the  bovs  after  leaving  school? 
—No. 

5170.  -The  foundation  was  not  well  laid? — I must 
say  that  in.  my  district  they  did  very  well  in  mental 
arithmetic. 

5171.  During  the  results  period? — During  the  i-esults 
period.  I had  an  Englishman  going  round  with  me  one 
day,  .and  ho  kwok  a lot  of  interest  iu  it,  and  knew  a lot 
of  English  schools.  We  went  into  the  school  of  Bal- 
linafad  in  the  very  middle  of  Connemara,  one  of  the 
very  wildest  spots  iu  Ireland.  I began  to  ask  questions 
in  mental  arithmetic,  uud  lie  said,  ” Would  you  mind 
my  asking,  for  I am  very  fond  of  mental  arithmetic?” 
So  lie  began,  imd  asked  a little  girl  of  twelve  or  tliir- 
teen,  and  very  eoon  lie  had  to  ask  me  if  her  answer 
were  correct. 

5172.  And  that  was  very  gratifying  bobli  to  you  and 
the  Irish  child? — It  was,  yes.  He  was  from  nenr 
Liverpool,  and  he  told  me  that  he  never  heard  such 
pm-e  English  spoken  in  any  of  the  rural  schools  in 
England  ns  he  heard  there  in  Connemara, 

5178.  Under  the  results  system  was  the,  teacher 
rewarded  for  mat  mental  arithmetic? — No,  there  was 
no  reward. 

5174.  Because  it  did  not  come  under  the  formal 
examination? — No.  I got  good  work  done,  because 
wherever  I could  relieve  tliem  of  what  was  not  of  much 
value,  I took  the  reins  into  my  own  hands,  and 
encouraged  them  to  do  what  was  good  for  the  children, 
and  they  co-operated  with  me. 

5175.  'But  will  not  the  examinations  finally  aflect  the 
teaching? — Oh,  yes;  end  they  did.  They  had  to  work 
for  the  marks  that  the  money  would  be  paid  for. 

5176.  And  if  there  was  no  money  paid  for  mental 
arithmetic,  would  I be  right  in  assuming  that  the  ten- 
dency would  be  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  schools  not  to 
pay  much  attention  to  it? — It  would  not  pay  at  all. 

5177.  And  if  it  was  taught  in  your  district  it  was 
owing  to  your  personal  influence,  it  was  not  owing  to 
the  system? — No.  1 just  told  them  tiiat  we  ought 
to  do  the  best  we  could. 

5178.  You  referred  to  grammar  more  than  once.  Do 
3'ou  think  that  grammar,  under  the  results  system, 
became  somewhat  mechanical  too? — Yes,  the  parsing. 
I never  found  that  parsing  led  to  anything.  Grammar 
w-ns  all  parsing,  and  it  never  helped  anyone  to  write 
correctly.  And  this  is  what  I did  in  Connemara  in 
Irish-speaking  places,  in  all  the  schools  around  tliere, 
I got  them  to  have  a half  hour  devoted  to  conversa- 
tion, just  chatting  to  the  teacher,  and  getting  all  the 
children  to  talk  about  anything. 

5179.  I quite  agree  with  you  that  parsing  was  very 
mechanical  ? — Yes. 

5180.  It  was  my  experience  to  find  a great  number 
of  boys  who  could  parse  with  absolute  ficcuracy,  but 
when  I came  to  try  to  get  them  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  Latin  and  French,  they  had  no  conception  of  what 
the  eases  meant.  They  could  not  appl.v  their  know- 
ledge  to  the  new  language  they  wanted  to  learn— for 
instance,  as  to  what  is  set  down  in  the  grammars  as 
cases?— i.Anals'sis  is  really  what  should  be  taught. 
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5181.  Have  the,  not  iu  the  new  ejstein  t?‘»”  »P  g“’  ,'f  S„*d  topaS “hit  iiid,“'va“  not 

mil  mvfn  a tfood  deal  of  attention  to  analysis  in  1000?  _ olOo.  II  jou.'^ere  oounu  lo  ^ ,.o  thr,moh 


and  given  a good  deal  of  attention  to  analysis  in  1000?  al.lo.  . teacher  merely  to  go  through 

heSS  ^ that  did 


5183.  The  real  thing  aimed  at  is  to  try  to  get  them  gige.  But  suppose  there  -n-as 

to  understand  what  they  read,  and  to  read  intelligently  .>  adopt  your  plan?— It  would  not  be  taught. 

— yuite  so.  1-1  5107.  Even  if  they  were  reading  intelligently  it  was 

5184.  Did  you  notice  that  the  reading  was  physic^  personal  influence,  and  not  the  influpce  of  the 

and  somewhat  mechanical  also  under  the  resulte  ^yg^em? Certainly  we  did  our  best.  We  had  to  face 

system— I mean  that  a person  read,  pronouncing  the  difficulties.  It  was  an  Irish-speaking  place, 

words  correctly,  and  making  fairly  intelligent  pauses,  introduced  to  their  reading  of 

and  with  a certain  amount  of  intonation,  but  there  was  j.-ingjig]! 

not  a dear  set  of  ideas  running  .fmo  v,..,  .-ill  nreoared  to  admit  that  there  were 


was  constantly  reporting  on  that,  and  I came  into  col- 
lision with  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  over  it. 


5198.  You  will  be  prepared  to  admit  that  there  wer 


‘‘TsS^Th^f  w“"nt  vhol.  to»  “Xl%M»Tth”;  E,»  lu  »,  owh  disfict  .1 

.1  Ti  1“  tS  thfboX  war.  .athel,  .m.hithU..  «r«  I compl.ih.d  i-}  &a  f n.r.l  report  several  t.mea 
We  bad  •&  sixth  class  book.  I sent  up  one  page  of  tTiat  of  the  want  of  intelligence.  . , , , „ , 
with  the  amount  of  annotation  that  was  necessary  to  5199.  And  the  resulte  system  established  no  corn-c- 
flxnluin  it  tive  for  that  kind  of  reading? — No,  it  rather  led  to  it. 

^ ’ ,...,11  -1  j nf  nniinm  it  is  a £?reat  matter  for  the  child  to  be  able 

• 2.  “al  and  to  say  the  words  in  the  small  books,  but 

oy  Archbishop  Whately?— No.  recognition  of  the  words  costs  a lot  of  time 

6187.  But  he  did  compile  books? — It  was  an  address  jg  something  gained  in  that.  I hod  a 

from  Sir  Robert  Kane  on  some  geological  question,  experience  in  a new  school  that  was  opened  in 

and  tliere  were  then  historical  references  and  economi-  gj.^  Galway.  A very  good  woman  was 

* ■ * phildren  . . t m KoHi.A«n  thirtw 


cal  references  and  social  references  that  these  children  charge  of  it.  There  were  about  between  thirty 

•would  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of,  and  I pointed  out  , ^ildten  in  the  school,  and  three  of  them 

that,  and  then  when  I repeated  it  a second  or  a third  ^ English.  Their  father  kept  a small  shop 

time  in  the  general  report,  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  said  ^ j^jg  spoke  English,  and  the  children, 

to  Dr.  Newell,  who  knew  me  intimately,  Downing  is  school,  and  they  were  tliere  at  the  first 

nagging  again  at  this  thing,  and  is  beginning  to  be  j-ggyi^s  examination  I held  at  that  school.  Every  child 
troublesome.”  Dr.  Newell  said,  “Downing  would  not  e^yid  name  the  word  in  the  primer  as  fast  as  I could 
do  that  unless  he  felt  very  strongly  on  the  point,  and  j amused  at  that,  and  then  I wanted 

there  must  be  some  very  good  reason  for  it,  and  I will  understood,  and  I found  that  they  did 

put  it  to  the  test  this  evening,  and  will  tell  you  j „,as  to  ask  in  Irish 

to-morrow.”  And  we  went  down  from  the  office  to  the  ..  ^Vllat  is  the  Irish  of  that?”  while  i.iointing  to  the 

Head  Master  of  the  Central  Model  School,  aud  he  got  not  know.  They  did  not  know 

a loan  of  four  or  five  or  six  bcoks,  which  he  brought  ..  ..  dog." 

home  that  niebt,  and  he  had  two  of  his  own  daughters  __  ..  -„x  +1,. 

fresh  home  afte;  finishing  iheir  education  in  some  of  6200.  Wn,  they 

the  best  schools  in  England,  and  he  sent  over  for  the  |3ea  of  the  animal  never  came 

two  daughters  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  bead  inspector  f .i  her  to  teSh 

(and  his  two  daughters  were  back  also  fresh  from  one  ?.  .v  iTv^-thft  nehool  first 

of  the  highest  class  schools),  and  he  examined  these  them  by  Rowing  them  the  object  in  school,  first 
four  young  ladies  on  some  of  those  lessons,  and  he  to  show  them  the  object  and  then  to  ]0«“  that 

told  me  a few  days  afterwards,  “You  are  quite  right;  the  translation,  and  to  translate  the  words  m the 

neither  my  daughters  nor  the  Misses  Fitzgerald  could  book.  ^ 

explain  these  books  at  all — thev  were  quite  helpless.”  5201.  You  think  that  in  a great  inany  ways  the 


told  me  a few  days  afterwards,  “You  are  quite  right;  the  translation.  anU  to  translate  me  wotas  in  me 

neither  my  daughters  nor  the  Misses  Fitzgerald  could  book.  ^ 

explain  these  books  at  all — thev  were  quite  helpless.”  5201.  You  think  that  in  a great  many  ways  the 
5188.  But  do  you  think  that’the  system  of  teaching  results  system  led  to  mechanical  teaching?— It  tended 
had  anything  to  do  with  it^that  boys  and  girls,  that  way. 

although  the  matter  was  simple,  still  had  not  a current  5202.  We  had  two  views  of  education  put  before  us 
of  ideas  running  through  their  minds? — I attribute  it  by  difierent  witnesses,  two  distinct  views,  and  in 

to  the  difficulty  of  the  books.  It  was  impossible  to  ^ general  way  one  view  was  that  education  was  stor- 

explain  the  leswns.  They  were  far  beyond  them.  ing  up  knowledge,  and  it  was  the  stored-up  knowledge 


.5189-  But  then  did  you  find  that  when  you  came  that  was  to  be  tested  by  detailed  examination,  and  toe 

down  to  the  small  children  in  toe  first,  second  or  third  great  object  that  the  teacher  had  before  his  mind 

class  where  you  had  not  these  difficult  books?— Oh.  was  the  storing  up  of  the  knowledge.  Of  course,  mci- 

yes,  toe  second  was  all  right,  and  I think  the  third  dentally,  there  would  be  in  most  instances  a certain 

was  all  ri^ht,  too.  amount  of  intellectual  and  mental  development, 

T ,1  ii.  i 1-  1-3  and  in  some  instances  there  might  not  be  any 

. ■»»*•!  i-lopment  .t  .1.,  1„  . .e„d»c. 


to  do  to  h.«  11,0.0  ohildrei  pmoouno.  tbo  words  ^ ^ 

md  the  .nsp.otor  had  oo  right  to  test  ?-He  had  at  all  ^ education 

times  the  right  of  testing  whstlier  the,  understood 

-what  the,  -were  reading.  , » it.t  , 


5191.  I gather  that  he  had  the  right  of  testing  in 
as  far  as  he  could  ask  what  was  toe  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  that  was  all? — ^He  had  a right  to  test. 


to  lead  to  mental  paralysis.  The  other  view  was  that 
the  object  of  education  was  to  try  to  develop  the 
faculties,  and  you  had  to  use  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge in  this  way — that  a certain  amount  of  knowledge 
was.  required,  and  you  would  use  the  knowledge  as 
a moans  for  developing  the  mind  and  the  intellect. 
■Which  of  the  t\vo  views  do  you  say  is  the  right  one? — 


6102.  Mr.  Henit. — He  had  the  right  of  testing  I think  either  one  or  the  other  would  be  wrong.  I 

whetocr  they  really  understood  the  subject? — He  had  think  a proper  mixture  of  the  two  and  a blending  of 

the  right  at  all  times  of  testing,  of  course.  If  ho  did  the  two  ie  the  right  system.  If  the  Soeratic  method 

not  be  was  not  doing  his  duty.  I always  sought  from  spoken  of  in  that  memorandum  were  adhered  to 

the  beginning  to  pick  out  n suitable  lesson,  if  it  was  lai'cely,  the  child  would  have  a very  small  acquisition 
in  the  book,  and  I would  go  quietly  through  it  to  see  knowledge  in  seven  years  at  school, 

did  they  grasp  the  meaning,  and  get  them  to  put  the  .5203.  It  would  mean  waiting  till  the  child  would  be 

same  thing  in  their  own  words.  able  to  discover  all  the  things  that  were  discovered  by 

6193.  The  Bishop  of  Boss— If  at  the  results  exami-  Newton  ^d  all  the  great  thinkers  of  the  day,  waiting 
nation  children  read  all  this  mechanieallv  well,  but  you  *’^1  ® develop?— Of  course,  there 

saw,  that  they  did  not  understand  the  subject  matter,  something  of  that,  but  very  little  of  it. 

would  you  pass  them  or  reject  them? — I would  pass  5204.  Take  that  method  of  teaching  you  described 
them  if  they  read  pretty  fluently.  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  No  doubt  those  children  had 
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a GODsidcrable  amount  of  trouble  and  labour,  pkyslcul 
trouble  and  labour  (I  am  applyiDg  the  word  •*  physi- 
cal ” to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body)  in  leumiag 
off  all  these  words.  Now,  do  you  think  &at  that  read- 
ing had  a stupefying  effect  on  their  minds  or  a clari- 
fying effect? — It  had  no  injurious  effect  at  all.  That 
must  be  done  all  along.  They  must  learn  that.  They 
recognised  the  words. 

5205.  So  that  you  do  not  think  that  the  forcing  of 
a quantity  of  undigested  knowledge  into  tlie  mintl  could 
injure  the  mind? — I do  not  think  so. 

6206.  Then  you  would  not  agree  to  analogy  of  forc- 
ing a quantity  of  food  into  the  body  which  the  body 
could  nob  digest — you  would  not  admit  the  analogy 
tiiat  the  same  thing  could  occur  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  mind? — I do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  analogy  in  the  case.  There  is  a boy,  say,  learji- 
ing  to  recognise  each  of  these  words  by  rote.  That  is 
one  act.  The  recognition  of  the  meaning  and  the  right 
shades  of  the  meaning  are  quite  distinct  things. 

5207.  And  would  you  wish  to  keep  the  two  things 
distinct,  for  instance,  when  you  were  teaching  the  child 
to  take  the  three  letters  together,  and  to  get  the  sound 
“cat”  out  of  those  three  letters,  would  you  keep  that  as 
a separate  and  distinct  process?— No,  certainly  I would 
join  the  two  together.  I got  this  woman  to  do  that, 
and  she  did  it  admirably  afterwards  by  means  of 
objects. 

5208.  Suppose  the  teacher  did  not  join  the  two, 
but  kept  them  distinct,  and  kept  on  squeezing  know- 
ledge into  the  mind  of  that  child,  would  that  child’s 
mind  be  improved? — I do  not  think  so.  When  they 
are  very  young  the  word-memory  is  very  strong  and 
very  developed,  atid  it  is  very  easy  to  get  a child  to 
ieam  any  rigmarole  of  words  or  rhymes  then  without 
any  meaning.  A child  will  commit  any  quantity  of 
jingling  words  to  memory,  little  ballads  or  nursery 
rhymes,  without  any  trouble,  and  they  will  remain  in 
their  memory  all  their  lives. 

5209.  The  memory  develops  much  more  easily  than 
the  intellect? — That  is  what  I say. 

5210.  And  therefore  we  use  the  memory  of  the  child 
to  some  extent,  and  you  might  find  that  if  you  use 
the  memory  of  the  child  too  much  you  are  using  the 
memory  to  the  detriment  of  the  intellect? — I do  not 
think  so. 

5211.  So  that  you  would  not  admit  the  possibility 
that  if  you  go  on  teaching  the  memory  without  any 
appeal  to  the  intellect  their  minds  will  get  lop-sided, 
and  their  intellect  will  never  develop  properly? — They 
have  lost  time. 

5212.  They  have  lost  the  faculty? — I do  not  say 
that.  That  would  be  the  case  of  a child  whose  memory 
was  over-developed,  and  who  was  taught  to  rely  on  his 
memory  altogether. 

6213.  Now  have  you  come  across  in  your  life  people 
with  memory  so  greatly  developed  that  they  never 
would  use  their  intellect  at  all? — I never  met  any  case 
of  want  of  intellect  attributable  to  the  over-develop- 
ment of  the  memory.  I have  met  cases  such  as  you 
have  referred  to,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  attribute 
it  to  that. 

6214.  I have  met  cases  also,  and  I have  attributed 
it  to  the  fact  that  such  a man  in  his  boyhood  was 
allowed  to  rely  on  his  memory  too  much,  and  was  not 
compelled  to  use  his  intellect,  and  therefore  he  got 
into  the  position  that  he  was  unable  to  use  iti  Suppose 
I hold  that  theory,  what  would  you  say  to  that? — \^at 
I think  is,  that  every  child  uses  instinctively  and  of 
his  own  accord  every  power  of  intelligence  he  has,  and 
he  discovers  for  himself  and  tries  to  get  knowledge 
through  his  curiosity.  If  you  give  him  a toy  he  wants 
to  know  what  is  in  the  inside  of  it,  and  he  smashes  it. 
Nearly  every  child  shows  that  curiosity  of  inquiry,  and 
I would  therefore  infer  that  though  there  are  people 
that  ajiswer  your  description,  they  never  had  any 
brains. 

5215.  You  have  described  the  child  and  its  curiosity. 
Now  do  you  not  think  that  iu  a system  of  education 
it  would  be  a very  good  thing  to  work  upon  that 
natural  tendency? — Yes,  and  every  teacher  has  to  do 
it.  We  have  to  work  on  that. 


5216.  Ido  that  it  comes  co  this  moi'e  or  less,  that 
you  stuck  u book  into  tlie  hands  ot  the  child,  and  told 
the  child  to  learn  the  alphabet  that  had  not  the 
slightest  interest  for  him,  and  that  brought  nothing 
into  his  mind'.’ — They  should  be  always  taught  in  as 
reasonable  u way  as  possible. 

5217.  Do  you  say  that  the  natural  bent  of  the  child 
is  the  reasonable  way,  and  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing beyond  readiug,  writing,  aud  arithmetic  that  we 
could  teach  them  reasouubly? — I give  myself  as  a test. 
Books  were  very  costly  articles  in  my  young  days,  and 
we  used  to  exchange  books  in  the  school,  and  in 
exchange  for  some  books  I got  a little  Scotch  cate- 
chism of  physical  science,  and  I worked  every  experi- 
ment that  was  in  it,  and  that  led  to  Uie  prosecution  of 
that  study  all  my  life,  just  getting  a little  book  for  a 
trifle  from  a boy. 

5218.  Bo  therefore  you  think  that  is  the  proper 
method? — I merely  mean  that  I thought  that  ot  great 
advantage  to  me,  and  I was  always  an  advocate  for 
iiaving  something  more  of  elementary  science  and 
putting  boys  in  the  way  of  being  taught  it. 

5219.  It  is  not  in  elementary  science  that  a child 
shows  curiosity — little  girls  show  an  interest  in  dolls’ 
houses  and  boys  in  bobby  horses? — I think  most  of 
them  are  disposed  to  break  them  up  to  see  how  the 
thing  is  worked,  and  in  one  of  my  general  reports  I 
suggested  that  one  of  the  very  best  things  would  be 
the  making  of  mechanical  toys — that  it  would  employ 
the  hands  and  cultivate  the  intelligence  at  the  same 
time. 

5220.  Therefore  you  were  in  favour  of  some  hand- 
aud-eye  training? — Yes,  but  I certainly  was  not  in 
favour  of  the  kind  of  hand-and-eye  training  that  was 
introduced. 

5221.  But  you  were  in  favour  of  the  principle?— I 
was. 

5222.  And  you  %vould  encourage  the  younger  chil- 
dren in  doing  these  mechanical  things? — I wrote  that 
a mechanical  toy  is  the  prigin  of  a great  machine. 
The  steam  engine  was  in  its  embryo  stage  only  a toy, 
and  the  electric  telegraph  only  a toy,  and  so  on;  and 
these,  in  simple  ways,  could  be  made  in  every  school, 
and  then  I suggested  that  it  might  develop  into  the 
manufacture  of  toys  in  this  country. 

5223.  So  therefore  I think  it  is  pretty  plain  that 
in  principle  you  thought  the  development  of  mind  and 
powers  of  observation,  and  all  that,  was  sound  educa- 
tion?— Yes. 

5224.  And  that  in  a popular  system  of  elementary 
education  affecting  the  whole  country  it  was  of  more 
importance  than  storing  the  mind  with  a knowledge 
o£  geography?— Yes,  and  I also  pointed  out  that  the 
children  were  showing  signs  of  that.  I got  every  child 
to  write  one  day  in  the  school  what  business  - they 
would  like  to  go  to,  and  they  always  said  they  would- 
like  to  be  a clerk  or  something  in  that  way.  The 
i-eason  they  gave  was  that  it  was  easy  and  clean,  and 
I drew  attention  to  that. 

5225.  And  do  you  think  that  the  system  of  education, 
is  in  any  way  to  blame  for  that? — ^It  has  no  tendency 
to  cure  it,  but  under  the  old  system  we  had  a lot  of 
mechanical  science  and  natural  science,  and  I taught 
it  practically  in  liimeiiok  Model  School,  and  1 can 
show  you  a very  pleasing  proof  of  it  in  the  case  of 
one  of  my  old  pupils  who  lives  in  Glasgow  at  present 
as  a civil  engineer.  He  was  out  in  Chili  (he  was  second 
engineer  under  the  chief  engineer),  and  the  Govern- 
ment there  wanted  a warship  lighted  up  with  elec- 
tricity, and  gave  the  order  to  the  chief  engineer. 
The  chief  engineer  came  to  my  old  pupil,  and  he  said, 
“ We  have  got  to  put  up  an  instnllatioii  of  electric 
lighting.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?”  He  said, 
“ I know  a little,  nnd  we  ought  to  be  able  to  manage 
it,”  and  he  succeeded.  And  he  said  to  me,  “ I knew 
nothing  whatever  but  what  T learned  from  you.” 

5226.  I gather  that  it  is  your  opinion  that,  as  far 
as  a system  of  education  could  affect  it,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
should  not  be  set  upon  clerkships  and  gentlemanly 
occupations  of  that  kind? — No;  of  course,  they  should 
he  directed  in  the  rural  schools  to  agriculture  as  much 
as  possible,  and  I urged  Mr.  Heller,  when  I was  chief 
inspector,  to  draw  up  a suitable  course  tor  the  country 
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sebools  on  ayrienltural  lines,  aucl  lie  said  he  did  cot 
know  that  he  would  be  (jnalified  to  do  it. 

5227.  I believe  it  is  easy  to  touch  some  general 
auviculture  in  the  schools  of  the  country  with  the  object 
of  turning  minds  of  the  boys  in  that  direction? 
AVhat  I would  aim  at  in  the  school  would  be  to  make 
them  ccanpetent  to  rend  intelligently  treatise  f'  ^ 
siibieet.  There  are  a lot  of  papers  and  periodicals  that 
give  instruction  on  farming  matters  to  one  able  to  read 
them  inteUigently.  Then  a fanner  needs  to  under- 
stand articles  on  the  markets,  and  I would  go  ui  lor 
giving  school-boys  that  knowledge. 

1)228.  I read  with  great  interest  an  address  delivered 
bv  Professor  Culverwell  to  the  Teachers'  Congress 
here  last  week.  He  says  that  the  people  who  devised 
the  National  system  of  education  in  the  begimimg 
were  literary  men  whose  learning  was  all  from  books; 
thev  were  men  who  said  things  and  thought  thmgs, 
but"  none  of  them  were  men  who  made  things.  They 
lived  at  a time  when  men  thought  that  all  knowledge 
was  contained  in  books,  and  so  it  could  all  be  learned 
from  books,  but  everybody  knew  now  t^t  there  was 
much  that  could  not  be  learned  from  books'— I do 
not  agree  with  that. 

.5229.  -•kud  that  Uiere  is  much  tliat  must  be  learned 
by  action.  You  do  not  agree  to  that?— Well,  you  can 
learn  anything  from  books,  aud  you  can  do  the  action 
yourself.  That  is  what  I had  to  do. 

5230.  But  you  want  to  train  the  childi-en  of  the 
whole  nation  to  be  useful  in  life  afterwards?— No 
doubt  that  is  quite  correct. 

5231.  Men  know  now  that  even  in  intellectual 
matters  the  knowledge  which  they  have  gained  was  by 
realising  things  in  action  with  a certainty  and  fulness 
which  book-learning  could  seldom  attain? — That  is 
right. 

5232.. They  did  not  then  realise  that  besides  science 
i-eal  action  was  required  to  enable  a person  to  perform 
well  their  every-day  work,  whether  it  is  that  of  a 
rural  labourer  or  a inaid-of -all-work? — That  is  light. 

3233.  Therefore  your  idea  would  he  that  that  is 
what  we  should  aim  at? — Yes. 

3234.  And  would  you  hold  that  it  would  be  a 
national  disaster  if  they  wanted  all  to  become  clerks? 
— Of  course  it  would. 

5285.  Would  you  agree  with  roc  that  the  results 
system  of  examinations  where  every  boy  and 
every  girl  in  the  country  was  able  to  say  that  he  or 
she  passed  an  examination  was  one  that  made  the 
children  proud,  and  made  the  parents  think  that  they 
were  vei-y  clever  because  they  had  passed  the  examina- 
tion, and  that  they  should  be  something  more  than 
rural  labourers  or  farmers  or  fishermen — that  that  had 
something  to  do  with  helping  on  this  idea? — 1 dare 
•say,  and  the  notion  of  passing  examinations  gave  them 
a false  view. 

52.36.  Aud  then  the  intermediate  system  came  in, 
and  they  went  on  to  pass  higher  examinations? — Yes. 


inspector  bimscU,  and  let  him  Epeud  a day  ju  the 
school.  1 ,1  - 

5-)4U.  And  would  you  not  agree  with  nie  that  Hus 
mi"ht  have  that  bad  national  cficct?— 11  it  was  a case 
of  Qvci  v mark  being  given  in  the  case  of  passing  the 
exaininatioD,  I do  not  intend  that  at  l ^ merely 
mean  it  as  the  safest  test  of  the  value  of  the  school 
To  take  the  boya.and  sec  what  they  are,  what 
they  were,  and  how  long  they  were  at  the  school.  ^ 

5241.  When  the  ins]3Cctovs  held  the  formal  results 
examination,  did  it  take  two  or  throe  days  to  oxamme 
seventy  or  eighty  clnldrcu?-Scve.ity  or  eighty  would 
be  examined  in  a day. 

5242.  But  a great  deal  of  the  inspector's  linn;  was 
taken  up  with  the  formal  exaniiuution?— Yes. 

5'243.  And  then  lie  had  to  I'eport  on  the  other  ole- 
inents  connected  with  the  school,  and  he  would  have 
nearly  three  hundred  schools  in  his  district.  No,  I 
liad  the  biggest  district,  I think,  in  the  country,  and 
that  was  154. 


The  CH.4inM-4K. — It  is  180  or  191)  now. 

.5244.  The  Bishop  or  Ross.— If  the  inspector  had  to 
spend  a day  in  the  school,  and  if  you  take  180  schools, 
it  would  pretty  well  exhaust  the  work  of  the  year? — 
Yea. 

.524.5.  Mr.  CorTEY. — Were  there  not  34  or  36  days 
available  in  every  district  for  incidental  inspections  iu 
the  old  times?— I would  certainly  liavc  154  schools, 
and  some  of  these  would  take  two  or  three  days.  Those 
were  only  a few,  but  I suppose  I would  have  about 
36  davs  or  so.  I kuow  in  my  very  first  report  in  the. 
Tralee  district  I mentioned  the  want  of  time  for 
secondary  inspection. 

.5246-  The  Chatem.an, — T don’t  know  how  you  had 
time  at  all? — It  was  very  severe. 

6247.  The  Bishop  of  Boss. — And  if  you  wanted  to 
give  them  a friendly  encouragement,  and  if  the  iuspee- 
tions  were  to  be  of  the  formal  kind,  it  would  limit 
the  time  of  the  inspectors  very  much  with  regard  to  the 
ordinary  class  of  work?— He  should  have  time  for 
inspecting  well,  and  there  is  no  need  of  cxiunining  a 
class  in  every  subjeot.  I would  leave  that  to  the 
insjiector. 

.5248.  You  were  very  fortunate,  in  being  promoted 
first-of-first  at  23,  but  if  you  were  promoted  first-of- 
first  at  23  there  were  some  corresponding  men  who 
remained  third-of-third  till  90,  or  remained  nt  the 
lowest  salary  till  the  day  of  their  death? — Oh,  I sup- 
pose some  did. 

5240.  And  a considerable  numlier? — I suppose  so. 

3250.  But  at  present  a young  man  could  not  suddenly 
jump  to  first  of  first.  Is  there  move  general  promo- 
tion DOW  than  there  was  in  the  old  time? — I dare  say 
there  is  more.  It  is  a complicated  question. 

5251.  The  amount  of  money  spent  on  teacher’s 
salaries  now  is  immensely  more.  You  are,  of  course, 
aware  of  that? — ^Yes. 


5237.  Aud  all  those  who  passed  examinations  wanted 
to  be  something  more  than  manual  workers,  and 
that  being  so,  do  you  think  there  might  be  some 
national  disadvantage  iu  the  revival  of  a formal  exami- 
nation system  (I  am  talking  of  a formal  examinatiou 
in  everv  school  hi  whiti  every  child  would  be 
examined),  where  the  inspector  would  go  and  hold  a 
foi-mal  examination  on  a fixed  date,  when  there  would 
be  a two-days’  examination,  and  the  inspector  would 
examine  all  the  children  iu  all  the  subjects,  and  where 
it  would  he  known  that  these  children  have  passed 
or  failed — do  you  think  that  that  might  help  to  con- 
tinue this  evil  that  we  are  discussing? — I think  if  you 
were  to  make  it  an  examination  without  having  the 
marks  at  all  tho  thing  would  continue. 

5238.  In  your  opinion  tliore  should  be  no  idea  that 
the  children  had  passed  or  failed — you  would  not 
specify  any  particular  child  as  having  passed  or  failed? 
— Oh,  110,  but  I certainly  think  it  would  be  of  very 
great  importance  to  examine  the  highest  pupils,  those 
who  would  he  going  out. 

52.39.  But  you  would  not  agree  to  a universal  exaini. 
nation  of  the  whole  school? — I would  leave  it  to  the 


32.52.  .And  somebody  must  be  getting  it  while  the 
number  of  teachers  has  increased  slightly? — They  are 
better  paid. 

5238.  So  it  simply  cornea  to  this,  that  at  present, 
as  in  all  other  services,  uo  matter  how  clover  a young 
man  is,  whether  priest  or  parson,  he  has  to  remain  a 
curate  for  a considerable  time? — Yes. 

5253a.  He  does  not  become  an  Archbishop  straight 
away? — There  is  something  in  that. 

5254.  You  began  life,  and  at  twenty-three  you  were 
an  .Archbishop  iu  the  service,  but  corresponding  with 
that,  there  were  plenty  of  unfortunate  men  who 
remained  curates  to  the  day  of  their  death,  and  is 
not  the  same  proved  in  all  the  services — take  the 
.Army,  will  you  find  any  young  man  of  twenty-three  a 
Colonel,  not  to  talk  of  a General  or  a Field  Marshal? 
I don't  want  to  traverse  your  opinion  about  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  from  the  teaching  body,  but 
in  the  Aimy  la  it  a very  common  thing  for  a man  that 
begins  in  the  line  to  get  into  high  command? — I think 
it  is  a very  common  thing,  and  I believe  they  make 
the  best  soldiers  or  the  best  officers. 
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5256.  Biifc  ia  it  a usual  thing?— It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  a small  minority. 

.5-256.  You  discussed  the  difficulty,  and  the  great 
difficulties,  of  what  to  do  with  these  one-teacher 
schools,  and  you  mentioned  that  the  number  of  schools, 
with  an  attendance  under  35,  was  about  2,400, 1 think? 
Yes,  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  lot. 

5257.  And  between  35  and  50  there  was  another 
fourth? — Yes,  more  than  a fourth;  that  brings  it  up 
to  considerably  over  a half. 

5258.  What  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this. 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  stating  that  more  than  a fourth 
of  the  schools  of  the  country  are  in  this  difficult  or 
unfortunate  position  is  hardly  a fair  way  of  putting 
it,  and  would  it  not  be  a fairer  way  of  putting  it  to 
state  the  number  of  children  that  are  iu  these  condi- 
tions. Taking  2,400  schools,  with  an  avei-age  attend- 
ance of  under  36,  and  supposing  the  average  is  25  all 
round,  that  would  roughly  come  to  60,000,  and  that 
is  only  one-tenth  of  the  school  population,  instead  of 
a fourth,  and  is  not  the  question  at  issue  the  number 
of  children  who  have  not  proper  facilities  for  educa- 
tion, not  the  number  of  schools  in  which  tliey  are? — 
No;  I think  it  is  very  much  plainer  when  you  say  that 
there  are  so  many  schools. 

5259.  But  is  it  fair;  because  really  what  you  want 
to  get  at  is  what  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  coun- 
try have  proper  facilities  for  education  and  what  pro- 
portion of  the  children  of  the  country  have  defective 
facilities  for  education.  It  is  a question  of  children 
and  not  of  the  number  of  schools? — I look  upon  each 
of  these  places  as  a centre. 

5260.  But  wull  you  attach  the  same  importance  to 
a school  of  15  children,  a small  Protestant  school  in  a 
Catholic  district  in  the  South  of  Ireland  with  15  chil- 
dren, as  to  a big  Protestant  school  in  Belfast  with  500 
children,  if  there  is  such  a school,  as  I suppose  there 
is? — Indeed,  there  is. 

5261.  If  you  come  to  discuss  this  question,  can  you 
fairly  attach -the  same  importance  to  the  fifteen  on 
the  one,  hand  as  to  the  500  on  the  other?— I see  your 
point;  hut  I think  in  order  to  make  the  thing  plain, 
it  was  well  to  give  the  number  of  the  schools. 

.5262.  .You  put  it  in  a way  that  does  not  convey  a 
correct  idea? — It  is  the  aggregate. 

.5263.  Would  not  the  ordinary  reader,  or  an  ordinary 
person  reading  it,  go  away  with  the  notion  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  children  of  Ireland  have  defective  facili- 
ties for  education? — I made  out  the  aggregate  of  the 
school. 

5264.  Supposing  you  said  100,000  children  in  Ire- 
land had  defective  facilities  and  600,000  had  good 
facilities,  that  is  quite  intelligible.  I heard  ymi  telling 


Mr.  Heuly,  and  I quite  agree  with  you.  that  these  one- 
teacher  schools  require  the  very  best  teachers? — Yes. 

5265.  Now,  you  could  not  get  the  very  best  teachers 
without  paying  the  very  best  salaries? — Quite  so;  and, 
therefore,  I w-ould  allow  them  promotion. 

5266.  Can  you  fiud  in  auy  service  in  the  world  a 
case  in  which  a man  of  small  position,  dealing  with  a 
small  number  of  people,  will  be  paid  the  same  salary 
as  a man  dealing  with  a big  number  of  people? — I 
do  not  at  all  say  that  we  would  get  quite  so  much  in 
any  ease.  I consider  it  would  be  fait  enough  if  the 
men  in  tiiese  very  small  schools  were  allowed  to  get 
up  one  grade,  and  then  the  next  step  to  go  up  to 
second  of  first  grade,  and  so  on. 

5267.  Now,  the  cbildi-eu  cost  about  £8  a head  all 
over  tlie  country,  and  if  we  were  to  carry  out  the 
policy  you  suggest,  you  might  have  some  of  those 
children  costing  «610  or  £15  a head  in  some  of  these 
small  schools? — Yes;  it  might  be  so. 

5268.  Can  you  conceive  that  happening,  that  that 
could  be  sanctioned  by  any  body  of  administrators  re- 
sponsible for  public  money — I can  very  well  conceive 
the  National  Board  suggesting  it,  but  I cannot  con- 
ceive tliat  any  man  having  the  purse  strings  of  -the 
nation  would  do  that? — I think  if  a statesman  under- 
stood the  circumstances  he  should  certainly  allow  some 
advancement. 

6269.  Are  not  at  the  present  time  the  children  in 
the  small  schools  costing  50  per  cent.,  and  sometimes 
100  per  cent,  more  than  the  children  in  the  big 
schools? — Perhaps  so.  I have  not  made  the  calcula- 
tion. 

5270.  And  to  carry  out  your  system  they  might  cost 
500  per  cent.  more.  Do  you  think  it  possible? — 1 do 
not  think  that  what  I have  suggested  would  be  too 
much  to  give  them. 

5271.  Then  you  leave  yourself,  so  far  as  the  question 
before  us  is  concerned,  in  an  illogical  position? — Ob, 
I know  that  there  would  he  a considerable  sum  of 
money  required  for  it. 

5272.  Take  a school  of  30  children.  You  say  at  pre- 
sent  tliey  must  remain  under  a teacher  of  third  class, 
and  we  ought  to  give  him  a step,  and  let  them  have  a 
second  class  teacher.  Now,  suppose  that  was  done, 
does  your  logic  still  urge  you  on  to  say  why  should  the 
children  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a first  class 
teacher,  and  won’t  you  be  then  driven  on  to  give  them 
a first-class  teacher,  and  suppose  you  have  a second  of 
first  will  not  the  same  argument  apply;  why  should 
we  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  a first  of  first? — Oh, 
yes;  bub  the  expense  -would  not  be  so  considerable, 
and  the  argument  against  it  is  only  fhe  expense. 
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ELEVENTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  2nd,  1913. 

At  23,  Kilclare-street,  Dublin. 

Present ; —Bic  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  liti.d.,  ll.d.  (Chairman);  The  Most  Eev.  Denis  Kellv",  d.d., 
Bishop  of  Boss  ; Sit  Hiram  Shaw  Wminsok,  li-d.  ; Mr.  John  Coi'Ii-ey,  Mr.  Hene.age 
B.  B.  Haerisok,  Mr.  Jbeemuh  Hesly,  Mr.  Walter  McMoheoogh  Kavanach,  d.i..,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettt,e  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Sc.c.ret'mj. 


Mr.  I'lDMO.si),  Dowsing  tiirthoc  i-.smiiiiif<l. 


5278.  Sir  Hiuam  Wilkinson. — You  gave  us  yester- 
day, in  reply  to  the  Biaiiop  of  Floss,  some  of  your  views 
with  regard  to  education  generally,  and  tlie  relative 
importance  of  training  the  memory  and  training  the 
intelligence.  Now  I should  like  to  know  wliether  you 
would  agree  to  this.  Considering  that  the  majority  of 
the  children  that  we  have  to  deal  with  now  leave  school 
at  fourteen  years  of  age  it  is  desirable,  I take  it,  that 
on  leaving  school  their  intelligence  should  bo  developed 
as  far  as  time  will  allow,  and  at  the  same  time_  that 
tlieir  memory  sliould  be  stored  with  such  useful  infor- 
mation as  they  can  obtain  in  that  time  without  imped- 
ing the  development  of  their  intelligence? — I agree 
to  that,  but  I do  not  say  that  the  majority  leave  at 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

5274.  And  it  is  important  also  that  they  should  leave 
with  the  power  of  acquiring  further  knowledge  culti- 
vated and  with  a taste  for  acquiring  further  knowledge 
also  cultivate? — I agree. 

5275.  You  agree  to  each  of  these  sentences  of  mine? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

5276.  And,  of  course,  we  all  feel  impressed  with  the 
desirability  that  during  their  school  time  tlieir  character 
generally  should  be  developed  to  the  best  advantage? — 
Of  course,  it  is  very  desirable,  but  I do  not  know  that 
the  schoolmaster  has  much  to  do  with  that.  He  can 
do  a little,  and  he  ought  to  do  a little. 

5277.  And  that  as  far  as  the  schoolmaster  can  do 
it,  and  subject  to  all  the  disadvantages  which  many 
of  these  scholare  are  under,  he  should  aim  at  the 
scholars  leaving  school  with  character  ns  well  formed 
as  possible? — Yes;  I certainly  agree  with  that. 

5278.  Now  having  the  two  points  for  the  teacher  to 
attain  in  the  education  of  his  pupils,  the  storing  of  the 
memory  with  useful  facts,  and  the  cultivation  of  intel- 
ligence, it  is  a most  important  matter,  is  it  not,  to 
■consider  at  what  period  the  memory  can  be  stored  with 
the  least  of  what  may  be  described  as  brain  fag,  and 
at  what  period  the  intelligence  may  also  be  cultivated 
with  as  little  as  possible  brain  fag  (I  do  not  say  with- 
out eSort,  because  nothing  in  this  life  is  obtained  with- 
out effort,  but  there  is  effort  which  may  result  in  brain 
fatigue,  and  there  is  effort  which,  on  the  contrary,  may 
leave  the  pupil  at  the  end  inspirited),  do  you  agree? — 
Yes. 

5270.  Now  I suppose  that  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  world 
generally  as  far  as  regards  the  time  at  which  the 
memory  should  be  trained,  and  the  time  at  which 
intelligence  should  be  brought  out.  Now  I think  you 
will  agree  that  there  is  an  age  up  to  which  ratiocina- 
tion should  not  be  excessively  called  upon  on  the  part 
of  a pupil? — Yes,  I agree  to  that,  that  at  the  early 
stage  there  should  be  comparatively  little  demand  upon 
the  reasoning  power. 

5280.  I think  you  said  yesterday  that  during  that 
early  stage  the  memory  can  be  cultivated  without  any 
very  great  fatigue? — I think  all  educationalists  agree 
about  that  point,  that  the  memory  is  very  well  deve- 
loped in  youth — word-memory — which  reaUy  means 
memory  without  intelligence,  and  then  n child  will 
commit  to  memory  whole  passages  without  having 
n bit  of  meaning. 

6281.  And  you  will  agree  that  there  is  a certain 
advantage  in  that? — There  is. 


5282.  l!ou  discussed  with  the  Bisliop  of  Uoss  the 
question  of  the  recognition  of  words.  ell  now  1 
suppose  that  the  example  of  Chinese,  who  were  educa- 
tionalists before  other  countries  now  civilised  ever 
dreamt  of  either  education  or  civilisiiticui,  luiglit  be  of 
some  service  to  us  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  might 
be  well  to  see  what  they  did.  We  knoii'  that  tliey  begin 
with  the  pupil,  and  moke  him  learn  a book  off  without 
knowing  the  meaning  of  a single  word  of  it? — I would 
not  follow  that  example. 

5238.  You  would  iutorveue  at  an  curlier  stage.  How- 
ever, there  is  a reason  for  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Ciiinose  language  which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of 
our  language.  The  Uhuieso  language  consists  of  iileo- 
gruplis,  that  is  to  say,  the  signs  they  use  represent 
iieithei-  symbols  nor  alphabets,  but  ideas,  concrete  or 
otherwise.  They  do  not  make  a word  with  C..Y.T., 
but  they  have  a character  which  represents  u eat. 
They  may  do  us  we  do,  in  tv  small  way,  put  ti  clmracter 
down  for  cut,”  and  tell  the  boys  what  it  means,  but 
the  main  purpose  of  their  education  is  this,  and  it 
falls  in  with  the  general  theory  which  you  put  for- 
ward yesterday,  that  is,  the  theory  of  cultivating  the 
memory  at  a time  wlieu  the  memory  can  be  cultivated 
without  braiu  fag.  The  boy  can  learn  off  some  of 
the  Chinese  classics  from  beginning  to  end,  so  .as  to 
repeat  them  off,  and  to  have  them  stored  in  his 
memory  with  very  little  fatigue,  whereas  if  lie  waited 
to  learn  them  as  he  learned  his  ideograplis  he  never 
would  know  the  Chinese  classics  at  all.  Now  it  is 
strange  to  say  tliat  there  have  been  some  recent  experi- 
ments on  the  subject  of  children's  education  that  have 
been  in  haimony  with  that,  and  there  are  certain  things 
which  can  be  acquired  at  that  time  of  life  without 
fatigue,  wiiich,  if  reserved  till  afterwards,  will  oi.ly 
be  acquired  by  fatigue  aud  brain  fag;  and  one  of  the 
things  which  Madame  De  Montessovi  appems  to  have 
discovered  is  this — tliat  writing  can  be  acquired  at  the 
■age  of  four  years  without  any  fatigue  upon  the  child 
at  all,  and  that  it  merely  becomes  a matter  of  piay. 
New  you  would  agree  that  if  that  experience  can  be 
found  to  be  general  there  would  be  more  time  in 
after  years  for  the  development  of  the  intelligence,  if 
the  painfid  process  of  learning  to  write  could  have  been 
got  over  at  four  or  five  years  of  age? — I do  not  think 
it  could  be  got  over,  but  a very  good  beginning  could 
be  made,  and  a good  deal  of  it  done  by  five  years  of 
age. 

6284.  Well,  Madame  Montossori  has  given  specirnena 
of  the  children's  writing,  and  they  certainly  are  most 
astonishing.  The  Montessori  method  is  now  in  the 
experimental  stage,  and  supposing  that  Madame  Mon- 
tessori is  right  in  the  conclusion  whicli  she  has  arrived 
at,  that  w’riting  ought  to  bo  taught  before  reading,  and 
can  be  taught  before  reading,  it  would  leave  the  child 
with  more  time  for  the  development  of  intelligence 
later  on,  than  if  later  on  he  had  to  sit  down  and  do 
as  you  and  I,  and  I suppose  all  of  us  here  have  done, 
to  learn  writing  with  very  great  plodding  and  fatigue? 
Yes,  I agree  with  that  in  the  main.  I made  elaborate 
experiments  myself  on  the  same  lines  when  I was  only 
an  assistant  master  here  in  Inehicore.  I got  a class  of 
small  boys  w’ho  had  i)ever  written,  and  I asked  them 
to  write  nothing  but  by  my  directions.  I began 
with  a pencil,  and  got  them  to  draw’  nicely  slanted 
Uties,  and  so  on,  and  then  to  make  loops,  and”  in  about 
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fuui‘  uioiitlis  thosL'  were  ubU*  to  write  u sijleiulid  liaiirl — 
an  ornate  hand.  I used  to  write  a pretty  ;iood  hand 
myself,  and  I took  a lot  of  intovest  in  niee  graceful 
writing,  and  I used  to  give  them  this  ratlier  ornato 
writing  to  imitate,  and  they  did  it  in  about  four 
months. 

-')285.  The  Ch.4Iioi.in. — Wliat  was  the  age  of  the  chil- 
droii? — They  were  the  lowest  class  that  wo  had.  There 
\yas  a separate  Jufouts'  School : so  we  hud  no  Infants. 

It  would  be  what  we  would  call  the  second  class,  the 
lowest  elass  in  the,  school. 

•j286.  .-ihout  ten  or  eleven  years  old'? — They  would 
he  about  niue,  between  eight  and  nine. 

.5287.  Sir  nin.4M  Wilkinson. — That  is  a most  inte- 
rcstiug  mid  successful  experiment,  but  you  will  eveu 
agree  that  suppose  that  they  bad  learned  to  write  as 
well  before  that,  the  time  at  your  disposal  for  tlicir 
Irnining  would  be  u very  great  advantage  to  them? — 

I consider  that  a vary  important  idea  arid  a very  prac- 
tical one.  I (]uitc  agree  with  the  general  idea,  and  I 
think  it  very  important. 

Now  I gather  from  you,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  a very  generally  entertained  idea,  that  under  the 
new’  system  the  memory  has  not,  if  I may  put  it  thus, 
been  stored  sufficiently;  that  under  the  old  system, 
with  all  its  disadvantages,  the  men  had  a larger  amount 
of  accumulated  knowledge  than  they  have  at  the 
present  time  unde*-  the  new  system? — I agree  with 
that.  Of  course,  that  idea  runs  through  all  the  pro- 
gramme,  that  it  directs  attention  very  prominently  to 
the  cultivation  of  intelligence.  Of  course,  if  that  were 
done  without  any  loss  to  the  storing  of  the  memory, 
it  ought  to  be  done,  and  done  os  well  as  possible,  but 
tbc  absouco  of  memory  worlr  would  leave  the  children 
very  hel])less  in  their  life  afterwards. 

;52flO.  You  agree  that,  take,  for  instance,  the  matter 
of  history,  the  child  when  he  grows  up  will,  if  he  has 
A tasto  for  reading  history,  benefit  more  from  his  his- 
tory if,  when  he  reads  of  something  happening  in 
Europe  at  a particular  date,  lie  knows  at  once  that 
that  happened  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Kings  of 
England  of  whom  he  has  read,  and  of  the  events  of 
whose  reign  he  has  acquired  some  little  genoval  know- 
ledge, instead  of  having  to  look  up  some  book  of 
reference  to  find  what  was  going  on  in  England  at  that 
time?— I agree  to  that,  and  that  is  a very  good  illu- 
stration.  Of  course,  every  student  that  has  common 
sense  will  make  out  a tabulation  of  leading  epochs, 
and  will  divide  the  whole  time  of  the  world  into  epochs, 
and  have  all  these  fixed  on  his  memory,  and  it  is  a 
most  important  thing,  for  then  he  can  refer  any  inci- 
'Icnt  that  he  reads  of  in  a newspaper  or  anywhere 
else  to  the  time  when  it  occurred  n]3proximatcly  enough. 

i52tlO.  In  the  matter  of  geography  again  we  have 
hoard  a good  deal  said  against  the  acquiring  of  the 
names  of  places.  If  geography  were  taught  intelli- 
gently, and  the  pupil  got  to  Imow  about  the  influence 
upon  a country  of  the  physical  features  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  the  difference  it  made  whether  a country  was 
mountainous  or  not.  and  the  difference  it  made  whether 
a country  was  in  high  latitude  or  low  latitude,  you 
agree  that  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage  to  him 
aftei-watds  in  life  in  reading  of  what  is  taking  place 
elsewhere  to  be  able  to  know  generally  not  only  the 
general  facts  of  physical  geography,  but  the  situation 
of  many  of  the  places  of  which  he  had  read  and  the 
political  geography  of  the  country  he  was  reading 
.about,  witliout  having  to  look  at  books  to  recall  these 
things  to  his  memory  on  each  occasion? — I quite  fol- 
low, but  I do  npt  see  how  that  can  he  done  early. 

I have  dealt  with  those  writing  experiments  so 
far  as  thev  have  been  carried,  and  your  experiments  are 
in  confirmation  of  them,  that  writing  can  be  learned 
early,  and  you  agree  that  the  memory  can  be  stored 
early.  Now  the  question  may  arise  whether  the  teach- 
ing "of  physical  gec^raphy  should  come  after  the  ques- 
tion of  i>olitieal  geography,  and  whether  the  child 
should  be  able  to  know  the  counties  of  Ireland  and  the 
counties  of  Scotland,  and  the  .large  towns^  in  them,  the 
leading  countries  in  Europe  and  the  capitals  of  them, 
before  he  is  taught  how  each  of  these  places  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  physical  geogi’aphy  of  the  country? — 


That  is  quite  right.  1 entirely  agree  that  the  child 
wants  u lot  of  ineinory  work.  If  I waut  to  locate  any 
place  it  is  by  the  help  of  an  old  rhyme  that  I learned 
us  u school  boy  that  1 can  identify  some  of  the  towns. 

1 can  say  the  list  of  towns,  and  see  if  it  is  oue  of 
them,  and  I locate  it  by  that,  and  I li.ave  still  very 
frequently  to  call  upon  that  old  school  boy  memory. 

5'292.  it  is  an  advantage  to  » mau  when  he  reads  of 
Staffordshire  that  he  knows  that  Shropshire  is  on  the 
west  and  Leicestershire  is  on  the  east  of  it,  and  that 
if  he  goes  further  east  he  gets  to  Rutland  and  Norfolk. 

If  he  could  acquire  that  without  any  great  difficulty,  it 
would  assist  him? — Any  l>oy  before  Icaviu"  the  National 
School  should  have  that  kind  of  knowledge. 

5293.  .^nd  that  kind  of  knowledge,  you  agree,  e.m 
be  learned  at  an  early  stage? — Oh,  yes. 

3294.  When  there  is  less  fatigue  on  the  memory  in 
learning  it.  Now  that  boy  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
bis  intelligence  upon  the  lessons  before  him,  and  no 
erne  can  doubt  the.  great  importance  of  what  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  that  in  the  later 
part  of  his  education  his  intelligence  would  l>e  con- 
stantly called  upon,  but  he  would  have  a better  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  his  intelligence,  and  the  teacher 
a better  opportunity  of  drawing  it  out  if  he  has  nob 
at  the  same  time  to  apply  his  memory  to  facts  which 
he  had  stored  up  long  before?— You  cannot  explain  a 
difficult  pas.sage  to  a school  boy  without  bringing  for- 
ward a whole  lot  of  information  that  he  ought  to  have 
by  rote  if  possible,  so  that  ho  would  be  prepared  for 
it.  That  was  the  fault  that  I always  found  with  our 
lesson  books,  that  to  understand  a page  of  our  advanced 
lesson  books  it  required  a knowledge  of  a whole  lot 
of  things  that  the  child  had  no  previous  acquaintance 
with  at  all,  historical  references,  social  references,  nad 
scientific  references,  and  sometimes  old  linguistic  diffi- 
culties, to  understand  the  form  of  a strange  word. 

5295.  Now  with  regard  to  infants,  it  is  desirable  in 
flic  iutcrests  of  a school  in  which  they  arc  that  there 
should  be  a certain  amount  of  discipline,  because  if 
they  are  noisy  the  school  generally  will  suffer,  but  you 
will  agree  also  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  both 
inentallv  and  physically  for  that  child  to  acquire  that 
sense  oi  discipline  with  as  little  didactic  work  as  pos- 
sible?— Yes.  that  they  should  get  a training. 

3'296.  And  the  manual  exercises  of  wliieb  we  have 
heard  a good  deal  would  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  ehHd  to  occupy  itself  in  an  interesting 
manner,  and  also  occupy  itself  in  a way  that  will 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  hands  in  anything  that  may 
be  required  thereafter? — That  is  tight. 

5297.  As  an  illustration  of  that  you  have  just  now 
mentioned  the  fact  of  putting  your  young  pupils  to 
draw  strokes.  Madame  Montessori,  amongst  the  imple- 
ments used  by  her  in  her  method  of  training,  had 
figures  of  squares,  triangles,  oblongs,  aud  so  on;  and 
the  children  amused  themselves  with  a pencil  drawing 
lines  to  fill  these,  and  4Vcre  taught  to  draw  the  lines 
in  such  a way  as  not  to  go  beyond  the  outline,  and 
when  doing  this  they  managed  to  acquire  the  power 
of  using  the  pencil  in'  such  a way  that  when  they  came 
to  write  they  had  not  to  be  taught  anything  about 
holding  the  'pen,  having  already  got  that  facility?— 
That  18  all  tight. 

5-298.  But  wc  all  agree  as  to  the  high  importance  of 
the  training  of  the.  intellect,  and  I suggest,  and  you 
agree  with  me,  I am  glad  to  say,  that  the  storing  of 
the  memory  is  a most  important  matter  for  after  life, 
and  that  that  storing  of  the  memory  ought  to  be  done 
at  a time  when  the  child  can  do  it  without  brain 
fatigue,  and  that  the  deyelopraenb  of  the  intellect  will 
be  facilitated  in  after  life  by  the  absence  of  any  neces- 
sity on  tile  part  of  the  child  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
storing  of  his  memory  or  to  the  doing  of  those  manual 
exorcises  which  may  be  a matter  of  play  to  him  in  the 
years  of  his  infancy? — Oh,  yes,  and  a very  tedious 
matter  afterwards. 

5299.  There  is  one  {Miiiit  with  regard  to  learning  to 
read.  Of  course,  a child’s  facility  in  reading  is  in- 
creased very  much  if  ho  has  already  learned  to  recog- 
nise the  words? — Yes. 

5300.  In  couneetion  with  the  question  of  the  time 
at  whicli  memory  and  intelligence  are  more  easily 
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exorcised,  it  is  rather  L0tcreatiug  to  be  informed  that 
Madumo  Moiitessori,  having  her  pupils  already  learn- 
ing to  write,  and  thereby  learning  to  read,  found  that 
the  reading  in  the  first  instance  was  without  any  great 
inteiligecce,  nod  that  even  the  intelligence  with  regard 
to  matters  of  reading  bad  to  be  cultivated  gradually. 
That  would  be  in  accordance  with  your  cxpenenoe  of 
the  development  of  the  child’s  mind? — Yes. 

0801.  Now,  there  is  another  point  that  you  refer  to, 
but  a different  one,  and  that  is  the  question  of,  class 
and  grade,  and  I may  say  that  I myself  have  not  yet 
been  able  quite  to  grasp  all  the  changes  that  were 
involved  in  the  abolition  of  class  and  in  the  institution 
of  grade.  Do  you  remember  what  the  different  classes 
were  and  what  were  the  salaries  assigned  to  each 
clftss?_Oh,  yes,  there  was  third  class,  then  second, 
then  second  division  of  first,  and  then  first  division 
first,  and  there  was  a different  salary  for  each,  a faxed 
salary  for  each  of  these,  and  the  teacher  passed  from 
one  to  another  by  examination.  He  had  to  pass  an 
examination  and  apply  for  leave  to  attend  it,  and  pro- 
vided there  were  no  black  marks  against  hin^  in  the 
past,  he  was  permitted  to  attend  the  examination,  and 
if  he  passed  it,  he  was  tliea  promoted  and  got  an 
increase  of  salary. 

5302.  -The  Bishop  of  Ross.— Was  there  any  check 
on  the  Board  ns  to  the  number  of  promotions?— No. 

.5303.  And  how  did  they  arrange  their  affairs  with 
the’Treasury  then,  because  if  they  promoted  too  large 
a number  they  could  not  get  an  increased  estimate 
without  the  consent  of  the  Treasury?— They  had,  of 
course,  to  get  an  increase  whenever  it  was  required. 

5804.  Bub  suppose  they  took  it  into  their  minds  to 
promote  a very  large  number,  they  could  not  promote 
them  without  the  oonsont  of  the  Treasury? — They  did 
not,  of  course,  do  that.  It  was  only  just  according  as 
opportunity  offered,  and  it  did  not  offer  very  often. 

6305.  It  seems  to  me  that,  speaking  roughly,  they 
were  confined  within  a certain  limit,  because  if  they 
came  with  a very  large  incceaae  in  the  estimates  they 
got  into  trouble?— Well,  I suppose  the  Commissioners 
would  give  a hint  to  the  inspectors.  There  was  no 
limit. 

5806.  The  Chaitiman. — There  was  no  limit? — There 
was  no  limit  to  the  number  promoted. 

6307.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — But  there  must  have 
been  in  practice,  though  not  down  in  the  rules? — I 
never  heard  of  it. 

5308.  Sir  Hiram  'Wilkinson. — The  point,  I suppose, 
is  this,  that  the  numbers  that  presented  tbemsdves 
for  promotion  were  not  so  great  as  to  call  for  any 
increased  demand  upon  the  Treasury? — I suppose  that 
was  it,  but  I can  only  tell  you  the  fact,  and  I never 
knew  of  any  departure  from  it,  and  I never  knew  of 
any  pressure  being  put. 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — You  must  automatically  just 
have  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  grant,  because 
nobody  knows  better  than  you  that  the  Board  would 
have  straightaway  been  pulled  up,  and  in  any  service 
the  same  thing  happens. 

58(W.  Mr.  Henlv. — But  as  soon  as  the  Training  Col- 
leges were  established  the  clsssificaMoii  of  teachers 
went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  without  any  restriction 
or  limitation  whatever,  and  that  can  be  seen  by  looking 
at  the  reports? — Just  so. 

6310.  Mr.  CoFPEV. — There  are  certain  numbers,  as 
we  understand  it,  now  fixed  between  the  Treasury  and 
the  Board?— As  I understand  it,  there  ^'as  nothing  like 
that  at  all.  There  was  nothing  like  that  ever  before. 

5311.  The.  Chairman. — Do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  we  could  ascertain  the  comparative  numbers 
of  men  in  the  first  class  under  the  old  system  and  in 
the  first  grade  under  the,  new? — Yes,  that  would 
he  very  easy  to  get  from  the  reports. 

The  Bishop  of  Ross.— That  document  wliioh  Mr. 
Henly  was  examining  from  yesterday  gave  it. 

5312.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — I take  it  that  the 
numbers  in  the  different  classes  in  1899  before  the 
new  scheme  came  into  effect  are  those  given  in  para- 
graph 35  of  the  Commissioners’  Report  for  .1899,  the 
6fith  Report  of  the  Commissioners;  and  that  the 


salaries  assigned  to  such  teachers,  that  is  to  say.  the 
fixed  salaries,  not  taking  into  account  the  results 
scheme,  arc  those  set  out  iu  paragraph  23  of  the  same 
report? — Yes. 

5318.  It  was  proposed  tliat  under  th.e  now  sclieme 
the  numbers  in  the  first  grade  and  first  section  should 
be  200  men  and  250  women ; in  tlie  first  grade,  second 
section,  1,050  men  and  750  women:  that  the  second 
grade  should  consist  of  2,450  men  and  1,800  women; 
that  is  450  altogether  in  the  first  section  of  first  grade 
as  against  1,186  in  1899? — That  is  right. 

5814.  That  is  • tiie  number  in  the  first  division  of 
first  class  for  the  year  1899? — Yes. 

6810.  That  there  should  be  1,800  iu  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  first  grade  instead  of  1,018  in  tin  second 
division  of  the  first  class? — les. 

5316.  And  that  there  should  be  4,260  in  the  second 
grade  instead  of  6,491  in  the  second  class? — Yes 
6317.  And  the  numbers  in  the  third  grade  were  esti- 
mated at  5,500  instead  of  3,814  in  tlic  third  class?— 
Yes. 

5818.  Was  it  admitted  that  there  would  be  a loss 
of  £50,000,  or  at  least  that  the  cost  of  the  new  system 
would  be  £50,000  less  than  the  amount  that  was  then 
actually  paid  to  the  teachers? — Yes. 

5319.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Now  by  referring  to 
the  Appendix  to  the  67th  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
that  is,  the  report  for  1900,  I find  the  rules  specially 
applicable  to  principal  and  assistant  teachers  appointed 
prior  to  the  1st  of  April,  1900.  In  paragraph  37  it 
appears  that  for  principal  teachers,  who  were  in  the 
service  as  principal  teachers  before  the  1st  April,  1900, 
the  following  special  arrangements  are  made  for  join- 
ing the  new  grades.  Now  the  first  special  arrangement 
(n)  is,  “ Principal  teachers  of  any  class  in  schools 
with  an  average  attendance  of  ten,  but  under  twenty, 
having  incomes,  exclusive  of  residual  capitation  grant 
less  than  the  grade  salary  assigned  iu  Rule  11  tor  Third 
Grade  teachers,  receive  an  initial  salary  from  the  1st 
of  April,  1900,  the  grade  salary  so  assigned  for  Third 
Grade  teachers.”  I wonder  if  you  could  assist  us  in 
telling  us  what  effect  upon  teachers  who  were  in  the 
service  as  principal  teachers  before  the  1st  of  April, 
1900,  this  rule  had.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon 
a teacher  with  an  average  attendance  of  under  twenty 
and  over  ten  under  these  conditions? — He  gets  the  £56. 

5320.  No  matter  what  class  he  belongs  to,  although 
he  may  have  been  fivst-of-first,  if  he,  at  the  end  of 
1699,  was  in  a school  with  under  twenty  he  would 
get  that? 

Mr.  Henly. — He  could  not  be  first-of-first  iu  a school 
of  under  twenty.  In  order  to  get  first  class  salaries 
he  required  an  attendance  of  85  under  the  old  system. 
Now  previous  to  1899  every  student  in  training,  on  the 
completion  of  his  course,  and  the  passing  of  his 
examination  successfully,  was  placed  in  second  class — 
when  the  grade  system  was  introduced,  no  matter 
what  his  qualifications,  he  was  placed  in  the  Third 
Grade?— That  is  correct. 

5321.  And  the  class  of  teachers  that  were  then  in 
training  and  that  were  summoned  to  training  on  the 
understanding  that  they  could  leave  the  Training  _GpU 
lege  in  a second  class,  complained  bitterly  that  thei'' 
prospects  were  taken  away  from  them,  that  although 
they  entered  the  Training  College  upon  a course  of 
training  under  one  set  of  rules,  a new  set  of  rules 
applied  to  them  when  they  were  coining  out? — Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison. — In  fact  it  was  made  retrospective. 

5322.  Mr.  Henly. — It  was  made  retrospective.  I 
think  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  small  schools  fared 
better  under  the  new  system  than  under  the  old? — 
That  is  my  own  impression  also,  but  I am  not  abso- 
lutely certain  about  it. 

6823.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — We  are  on  the  subject 
of  the  operation  of  (o).  Although  it  says  “ Principal 
teachers  of  any  class,”  you  say  that  there  are  practi- 
cally some  classes  to  which  that  could  not  apply? — 
No. 

5324.  It  could  not  apply  to  the  first  class,  although 
it  says  “any  class”? — No. 

5325.  The  point  is,  what  is  the  highest  class  to  which 
that  applies? 
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Mr.  Hen'I.v. — I think  the  meaning  of  it  is  this,  that 
any  teacher,  no  matter  what  his  classiticatiou  was, 
could  only  get  a certain  limited  salary  if  he  were  m 
a small  school.  , . 

Sir  Hiram  Wii-kinsos. — What  I want  to  tiiid  out  is 
the  classes  of  teachers  upon  wMch  that  operated  and 
micht  have  operated  detrimentally.  Was  there  a possi- 
bility of  its  operating  on  a teacher  of  the  first  division 


from  the  letter  of  suspension  that  you  read  to  us.  The 
iuference  you  drew  from  that  letter  was  that  Hr. 
Starkie  claims  that  the  National  Board  service  is  a 
department  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  that  he  is  the 
chief  of  that  department,  and  that  he  therefore  claims 
the  supreme  power  which,  according  to  the  charters 
and  according  to  all  precedents,  is  vested  not  in  him, 
but  in  the  Board.  Now  where  can  we  find  the  char- 
ters?*—! think  I have  the  whole  of  them  here. 


operate  against  him,  and  very  properly  too. 

Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— You  say  that  that  is  so?— 
Yes  and  I believe  there  were  cases  of  that  kind,  of 
men  who  would  have  been  receiving  only  a third  class 
salary  under  the  old  system  in  a school  under  20. 


letter  that  was  written.  ’ The  constitution  of  the 
Board  was  made,  out  in  the  form  of  a letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
National  Board,  and  he  was  appointed  in  that  letter, 
and  named  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

- The  CHAIRM.AN. — That  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley  in 

5326.  In  asking  you,  Mr.  Downing,  yesterday  with  ig3iy_Yes.  I think  there  were  two  letters.  There 

regard  to  the  salaries  of  men  who  got  first-of-nrst,  ^ tijg  constitution.  The  letter 

I understood  that  thev  got  the  salary  whatever  school  constituting  the  Board  was  a distinct  thing.  There 

thev  were  in?— No.  The  payment  of  the  full  salary  charters,  end  I have  the  supplementary 

of  *firs^-of-first  class  was  dependent  upon  the  number  charter.  This  is  the  later  one.  but  in  both  it  is  the 

of  pupils  in  the  school  in  which  the  teacher  of  first-of*  game.  In  each  ease  the  Resident  Comrnissioner’s 

first  class  was  tlic  principal  teacher,  and  that  number,  name  just  occurs  in  its  order  of  seniority  without  any 


recollect,  was  35,  but  I would  prefer 
that  that  number  should  be  checked. 

5327.  But  I think  you  have  said  that  there  were  a few 


distinction  whatever.  In  the  supplementary  charters 
the  name  of  tlie  Right  Honourable  Sir_  Alexander  Mac- 
donnell  appears  in  its  order  of  seniority  amongst  the 
Commissioners  without  anv  distinction  whatever.  In 


eqsPB  of  men  who  were  first-of-first  class  who  came  Commissioners  without  any  distinction 
under  the  operation  of  this  arrangement  (a),  and  were  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Eduen- 
therebv  put^ndev  the  grade  salary  assigned  to  Third  tion,  Volume  3,  page  36,  Query  911  Mr.  Cowie  says— 
Grade^teachers’— They  would  be  first  class  teachers,  “I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  gradation  of 
hut  thev  would  be  likely  second  of  first.  That  would  officers  of  the  Board.  You  have  a Resident  Commis- 
hannenmore  likely  in  t^e  case  of  second  of  first  class,  sioner,  secretaries,  chiefs  of  inspection,  head  inspectors, 
Tt^was  mit  generally  that  there  were  some  first  class  and  district  inspectors.  Is  that  the  gradation  of 
Larers^  and  that  Luld  apply  to  both  of  those  divi-  rank?”  This  was  a question  to  Sir  Patrick  Keenan 
sions  I am  certain  that  there  wore  some  oases  of  and  Sir  Patrick’s  reply  was,  I can  hardly  ^7 
first  class  teachers  without  making  a distinction  be-  is  the  exact  gradation  of  rank.  I would  ^y  the  Board, 
tIjX  «na  «,e  awi.on  o.  the  Sir  '1 

the  mlSum  income  (exelusive^of  residual  capita-  Sir  Alexander  Macdonnell  says—  nr 


salarv  or  otherwise,  to  the  maximum  limit  of  the  scale 
. . : J I rri.:»A  rirnAn  tAnnhera.  uro- 


1 important  question  arises  with  respect 


nf  iimime  so  assigned  for  Third  Grade  teachers,  pro-  and  whenever  a.,  — * -i-— , 

vifU<l  that  the  average  attendance  in  the  schools  of  to  dismissal  or  punishment  of  ■' 

“tV  p'r  « “'i™,  ™d|S»d  P™- 

Pirsi  .alary  will  not  be  paid  unlea.  the  .chool  tioallj  Jl>. 


nverace  d^ily  ’attendance  of'  at  least  35  pupils.  Second 
class  salaries  will  not  be  paid  unless  the  school  main- 
tains an  annual  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  30. 
Third  class  salary  will  not  be  paid  unless  the  school 
mamtains  an  annual  average  daily  attendance  of  at 
least  20  pupils  over  B and  under  15  years  of  age  ?— 
That  is  right.  w.  , « 

,5320.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson.- Those  are  the  rules. 
^Yes. 

5330.  The  Ch.airm.an. — Then  it  affected  .them  inju- 
rioiisly  to  be  placed  in  this  way  under  the  new  system? 
—Yes',  it  was  a degradation. 

5831.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.- Then  under  the  spe- 
cial  arrangement,  under  Rule  37,  the  grade  of  the 
teachers  was,  in  many  case,  made  lower  than  what 
their  class  had  been?-^That  is  quite  right. 

C3S2.  And  that  aSected  the  teacher  in  the  matter 
of  his  rise  of  sal.ary  afterwards  under  the  new  system? 
—Yes,  it  delayed  the  chance  of  increase. 

5333.  Then  it  was  possible  for  a men  who  was  in 
the  first  class  to  be  put  into  the  Third  Grade  by  the 
operation  of  the  new  rule? — ^Yes. 

,5334.  And  under  tlie  old  system,  men  of  ability  and 
men  doing  good  work  in  their  schools  were  able  to 
rise  more  readily  than  they  are  able  to  do  under  the 


administered  by  yourself,  and  secretaries, 
and  chiefs  of  inspection?”  Sir  Alexander  Macdonnell  s • 
answer  was— “ The  routine  administration  of  the  sys- 
tern  is  carried  on  in  that  way;  but  whenever,  even  m 
the  routine  administration,  anything  of  irnportance  or 
of  a novel  nature  takes  place,  we  are  always  bound 
to  consult  the  Board,  and  do  so.  On  P'\S® 

Query,  28,648,  is  ” Who  dismisses  the  derks. 

Sir  Alexander  Macdonnell's  answer  is  The  Board. 

“ Would  the  sub-committee?— No,  we  should  never  ven- 
ture  upon  such  a thing  as  the  dismissa  of  « derk  or 
an  inspector.”  In  reply  to  28,652,  Sir  Alexander  Mac* 
donnell  states  that  the  sub-committee  never  jentuml 
bo  recommend  dismissal  or  non-dismissal  m the  cmc 
of  officers  like  the  clerks  .of  the  office^ or  inspectors. 
They  leave  that  entirely  to  the  Board. 

CS37.  Even  subordinate  clerks? — Yes. 

5338  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Resident  Commis-sioner, 
in  that  statement,  did  not.  claim  any  precedence  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  or  any  power 
the  subordinate  clerks  of  „£ 

tlmt  anyone  who  studies  and  goes  into  the  “i 

the  idea  of  the  Government  “Mt'tuting  the  Nahonal 
Board,  would  agree  with  me  that  the  ^bole  idea  would 
be  upset  if  the  Resident  Commissioner  is 
the  National  Board  system  as  a Government  Depa^ 
ment  I whs  suspended  for  submitting  views  or 
Sente  at  iZ  request  of  Dr.  Starkie  upon  an  anonymous 


5335.  And  that  the  people  who  suSor  most  under  document,  a purely  an 

the  new  rules  are  the  men  of^ahiUty  who  are  doing  jm.  Mr.  CoFPE’^-'Would^y^^^^ 


good  work  in  small  schools? — Yes. 
5336.  Now  with  regard  to 
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Mr.  Hunly. — The  title  ou  the  top  is  ” Memorandum 
Oil  the  re-oigauisation  of  the  system  of  payment  of 
salary  to  the  Teaching  Staff  of  National  Schools.” 
•i340.  Sir  Hieam  Wn-KiNson. — That  was  the  docn- 
nient? — That  is  the  document.  I cannot  find  a copy 
of  tile  Jotter  suspendiag  me,  but  it  ought  to  be  avail- 
able in  the  Education  Office. 

.0841.  Mr.  Coffey. — We  have  it  in  evidence  tliat  ymi 
were  suspended  for  the  criticism  which  you  furnished 
of  the  pioposerl  new  scheme  of  education  — Yea. 

5842.  ,\nd  payment  of  teachers? — Yes. 

5348.  Criticism  wliich  you  made  at  the  request  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner? — Yes. 

.5344.  Mr.  Haruison. — Was  there  any  question  of 
your  answer  being  published,  or  was  it  merely  made 
on  an  official  document? — What  happened  was  this. 
Tliat  paper  was  headed  on  the  outside  '‘Memo- 
randum,” and  there  was  no  otlior  mark  on  it  but  the 
mark  of  the  printers,  “A.  T.  & Co.,”  and  the  date, 
•'  n/’OO.” 

5345.  But  wus  there  anything  aecompuiiying  that 
askbig  for  your  criticism? — No,  I think  it  nns  verbally 
that  Mr.  Stnvkie  asked  me  to  criticise  it.  I bad  no 
letter  with  it. 

534fi.  You  ivere  asl?ed  liy  him  verljally  to  criticise 
it? — Yes. 

•5-S47.  Although  you  an-  not  quite  cerLiin? — It  is  a 
good  while  ago,  but  I was  asked  to  criticise  that  docu- 
ment. 

5348.  And  you  wrote  a criticism? — Yes. 

.5849.  And  you  sent  it  to  whom? — To  the  secretary. 
5350.  It  sim])ly  went  through  the  ordinary  official 
channel? — Yes,  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Board. 

5361.  And  that  was  considered  to  he  an  act  of 
insubordination,  was  it? — Yes. 

5352.  Sir  Hiram  Wii.kinson. — Y'ou  have  road  to  us 
your  extracts  from  the  charter.  Do  yon  consider  that 
the  following  is  in  accordance  with  the  rules  there  laid 
down?  This  is  a po-steript  to  a letter  put  in  by  one  of 
the  witnesses  : — ” .As  I am  the  final  authority  on 
details  of  administration  no  responsibility  rests  on  any 
subordinate  officer  for  my  nets.”  The  words  there. 

I am  the  final  authority  on  details  of  administration.” 
do  you  think  tlioso.  words  consistent  with  the  tenor 
of  the  charters  and  of  the  nnsivers  that  were  given  to 
the  Royal  Commission  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner? — Certainly  not;  quite  the 
reverse. 

535.0.  “ And  the  adniiiiistrution  could  not  go  on  if 
my  orders  are  not  accepted  ”? — I never  disputed  any 
order  no  matter  how  absurd  it' was.  I was  asked  to 
write  that  comment,  and  I ivintc  an  honest  expression 
of  my  opinion.  My  idea  was  to  ti'y  to  prevent  the 
Commissioners  from  appearing  foolish  by  adopting  so 
absurd  a document  as  that. 

•5354.  Then  the  following  is  also  in  the  letter ; 

" You  know  there  is  a Board  Order  that  even  the 
t'l'ders  of  the  secretaries  must  l)e  obeyed  as  coming 
from  me  or  tbc  Boa)-d.”  Were  you  aware  of  any 
Board  Order  of  that  soi-t? — Not  a Board  Older,  I 
think.  I have  that  letter  : — 

'•  Office  of  Nationai.  Ebccation,  Dudmn, 

" Itiih  Janvanj,  1902. 

Sir. — I am  directed  by  the  Commissiouers  of  Na- 
tional Education  to  forward  for  your  information 
and  guidance  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  at  their  meeting  on  the  7th  inst.— 
‘ .All  written  orders  and  directions  given  by  the 
secretaries  to  any  .official  either  of  the  indoor' or  of 
the  outdoor  departmental  staff,  or  to  othei'  officers 
of  the  Board,  shall  be  assumed  by  the  officers  to 
whom  they  shall  have  been  given  to’ have  been  made 
by  tile  authority  general  or  special  of  the  Board,  or 
the  Resident  Commissioner,  but  this  rule  shall  not 
enlarge  the  authority^  of  the  seorctarios  as  between 
them  and  the  Resident  Commissioner  and  the 
Board.’  Riibject  to  the  preceding  rule,  the  secretary 
finaneial  assistant  secretary  and  chief  inspectors 
slial)  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  under  the 
direct  authority  of  the  Board  and  the  Resident  Com- 
misstoner. — T am,  sii\  your  obedient  servant, 

” E.  Downing,  Esq.,  " p,  E.  EEJfASS- 

Chief  inspector.” 


8555.  Sir  Huiam  Wilkinson. — There  is  another  ques- 
tion  1 should  like  to  put  to  you.  Under  the  old  system, 
and  up  to  a certain  period,  agriculture  was  taught  in 
the  National  Schools? — Yes. 

5858.  .And  I believe  that  the  experience  mas  that  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  National  Schools  was  on 
ihe  whole,  not  advantageous? — No,  it  was  badly 
managed,  and  was  not  a success  at  all.  It  was  merely 
book  knowledge,  and  there  was  no  practical  illustra- 
cion. 

5357.  But  there  is  one  point  connected  with  ugei- 
oultuve,  and  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  considered,  if 
not  already  considered,  in  the  programme  -of  the 
schools,  that  is  to  say  clementai'y  botany? — I quite 
agree  that  that  would  be  a very  suitable  subject  for 
any  school,  end  particularly  for  country  schools,  and 
all  girls’  schools.  In  towns  and  cities  they  could  get 
specimens. 

5858.  It  is  a subject  that  it  occurs  to  me  could  be 
made  very  interesting? — Very  interesting.  You  could 
roally  tea'oli  whut  is  required  for  agi-ieulture'  through 
it. 

5359.  .And,  of  course,  you  would  not  propose  to 
teach  them  long  strings  of  the  natural  order,  and  so 
nil? — Oh,  no,  but  they  might  be  taught  to  dissect  a 
flower  and  a plant,  end  to  watch  the  flowing  of  the 
sap. 

5300.  ^[r.  Henly. — That  is  beiug  taught  in  National 
Schools  at  present.  It  comes  under  Nature  study, 
and  I am  responsible  for  teaching  it  myself  in  the 
Training  College? — The  growth  of  plants  in  fertilised 
water  is  a veiy  interesting  subject,  and  very  useful. 

5361.  Sir  Hiram  'Wilkinson. — And,  of  course,  the 
different  fertilisers  could  be  taught  in  that  way  too? — 
Yes;  of  course,  it  should  be  a little  advantage  in  the 
senior  classes  in  the  National  Schools.  It  would  not 
be  at  all  beyond  them. 

6362.  Mr.  Heuly  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  1912  on  pages  112  and  151. 
This  is  new,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
there  is  a note  on  page  112,  ” In  scliools  where  elemen- 
tary science  is  not  taught  nature  study  and  lessons 
on ' health  and  habits  are  considered  sufficient  in  all 
standards  to  meet  the  requirements  under  this  head.” 
It  seems  there  that  nature  study  should  take  the 
place  of  elementary  science? 

?.Ir.  Henly. — That  is  ivhat  it  is  doing  in  the  schools. 

Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — sec  at  page  151  in  the 
regulations  the  course  which  the  teachers  have  to 
study  at  present.  Has  nature  study  of  this  sort  been 
taught  in  tlie  schools? — Well,  I do  not  think  that  there 
was  any  up  to  the  time  when  T left  the  Board.  Some 
botany  was  taught  under  the  old  system  : tlieic  cer- 
tainly was  some  botariy. 

The  CHAin.MAN. — .Are  these  new  regulations? 

Mr.  Henly. — It  is  only  tliree  or  four  years  since 
that  was  added  on.  A good  many  are  working  it.  We 
try  to'  avoid  using  tlic  technical  terms  in  the  names 
of  the  orders,  l)ut  at  the  same  time  we  show  the  parts 
of  the  plants,  and  how  we  can  discriminate  one  from 
the  other. 

5363.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Do  you  tliinli  that 
that  is  a vciy  approjnnate  subject? — It  is  a very  suit- 
able  subject  to  be  taken  up,  but  in  the  same  school 
in  which  you  have  tliat  you  cannot  have  any  other  kind 
of  elementary  science. 

5304.  You  think  that  that  is  quite  sufficient  to,,  fill 
the  whole  programme  of  elementary  science? — ^1  Slink 
there  would  not  be  time  for  die  two  subjects.  There 
could  be  no  time  given  for  both.  There  are  a great 
many  subjects  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  taught. 
There  are  a lot  of  subjects  that  it  is  very  desirable 
to  tench  in  the  school,  but  they  cannot  be  all  taught. 
Every  body  will  say  they  ought  to  be  taught  singing, 
and  that  the  voice  ought  to  be  cultivated,  and  that 
by  degrees  they  ought  to  he  taught  drawing  to  some 
extent. 

.5365.  Tlie  Chaiwm.an. — That  is  miiversal  now?— It 
is  not. 

5366.  Singing  is  how  universal? — Well,  very  nearly. 

•5367.  Sir  Hiilam  Wilkinson. — You  have  s'aid  that 
you  considered  that  that  would  be  appropriate,  espe- 
cially in  eounh-y  schools,  and  that  there  would  not 
lie  room  for  any  other  elementary  science  if  that  were 
taken  up? — ^No  time. 
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oa(58.  And  is  tUat,  in  youv  opinion,  as  iiuicli  iiyti- 
culture  Hs  eoiild  be  taught  in  the  I’ninary  Schools? — 

I tiilnk  so. 

536i'.  Mr.  Hardison. — I must  confine  myself,  of 
course,  to  the  prdcis,  and  I M-aiit  to  aslc  you  one  or 
two  questions  that  would  explain  what  is  meant  here. 
You  atnte  on  the  first  page  of  your  precis  that  you 
would  confine  the  instruction  mainly  to  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic? — Y'es. 

6870.  Would  that  not  make  teaching  extremely 
wearisome  to  everyone  concerned? — I should  say  not. 

6871.  That  is  to  say  if  you  gU-e  children  nothing 
but  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  do  you  not  think 
that  both  the  teacher  and  the  children  woukl  be  very 
much  bored? — ^1  did  not  say  that  they  were  not  to  get 
any  more.  My  viiew  is,  exactly,  that  within  the 
obligatory  hours  the  attention  of  the  teacher  in  small 
schools  should  bo  given  mainly  to  those  subjects. 

5372.  I gather  that  you  would  do  very  little  else?— 
Practically  nothing  within  the  ordinary  hours,  but  the 
leading  would  include,  of  course,  knowledge  of  the 
language,  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  what  was  read, 
and  writing  would  include  composition. 

6878.  What  is  the  amount  of  readiu«  matter  which 
the  children  would  get  through  in  the  course  of  a 
year? — They  would  get  through  three  or  four  readei-s  in 
a year. 

6874.  That  is  not  according  to  the  evidence  that  we 
have  had  before.  They  would  get  through  nothing 
like  that? — I think  that  they  could. 

5875.  Is  it  not,  in  addition,  a matter  of  expense, 
the  previsiou  of  books? — That  Is  one  of  the  difficulties, 
but  I suppose  that  might  be  got  over. 

5870.  It  could? — I would  vary  the  readers.  I would 
certainly  have  au  historical  reader. 

5377.  You  do  not  consider  that  confining  the  teach- 
ing mainly  to  these  subjects  would  make  it  wearisome? 
— Certainly  not. 

5878.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  you  would  propose 
to  do  a good  deal  of  collective  teaching  in  small  schools. 
You  would  propose  that  the  teacher  should  give  collec- 
tive lessons? — -111  certain  subjects. 

5379.  You  have  limited  the  subjects  to  three  practi- 
cally?— I found  fault  with  the  suggestion  (made  in 
the  document  that  I submitted)  to-  take  a school  of  38 
boys  in  one  class  to  read  all  together  round  the  teacher. 

5880.  But  vou  ax'e  proposing  that  they  should  have  a 
great  many  lessons,  are  you  not? — I mean  while  the 
teacher  is  actually  giving  personal  instruction  to  a 
class,  and,  in  the  ease  of  reading,  that  should  be  only 
to  those  of  the  one  year’s  standing. 

5381.  What  would  the  other  children  be  doing  in  a 
small  school  of  80  children? — ^Well  the  plan  that  was 
always  adopted  long  ago  in  Ireland  worked  very  well. 
Our  schools  are  almost  invariably  half  sitting  and  half 
standing.  It  was  a very  common  thing  to  have  a 
half  hour  lesson,  and  then  change  from  floor  to  desk 
and  vice  versa,  and  then  when  the  classes  are  standing 
round,  the  teacher' would  go  to  one  and  give  a lesson. 
The  other  ‘classes  would  practise  their  reading — one 
pupil  acting  as  monitor. 

5382.  How  many  children  would  he  give  the  lesson 
to? — ^YVhatever  number  there  was  in  one  year’s  grade. 

6383.  In  the  year’s  grade  only? — But  .they  could  be 
grouped  as  they  always  were  in  the  olden  time  in 
Ireland  for  geography  and  some  other  subjects. 

538Sa.  You  have  not  grouped  for  arithmetic,  I pre- 
sume?— I do  not  think  they  should  be  grouped  for 
arithmetic.  That  should  be  taught  to  each  grade 
separately. 

5384.  You  go  on  to  talk  about  the  progtomme  and 
the  suggestions  ns  to  method,  and  these,  I think,  you 
regard  as  being  made  obligatory  by  some  of  tlie  inspec- 
tors?— From  my  own  experience,  certainly  not  all  the 
inspectors,  but  only  the  less  worthy  ones  would  seize 
upon  that. 

5385.  But  is  it  not  expressly  stated  in  the  beginning 
of  tlie  circular  or  memorandum,  whichever  you  call 
it,  that  these  are  only  offered  suggestions,  and  that 


tliey  luv  not  in  tm\  way  binding  upon  the  teachers? — 
But  ill  one  special  place  in  it,  it  is  quite  the  reverse, 
and  to  me  it  reads  ns  practically  obligatory. 

5880.  That  was  not  the  impression  it  made  upon 
me  at  ail,  but  tliat  it  was  intended  that  the  teachers 
should  have  a free  luuid  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it? — 
One  case  is  that  in  teaching  small  children  writing  a 
line  sliould  be  written  up  before  them  on  a blackboard. 

6387.  Is  tliat  more  than  a suggestion  whicdi  is  open 
to  any  teacher  to  follow  or  not  as  he  pleases? — Tlie 
inspector  would  read  it  the  other  way.  Some  inspectors 
would  read  it  tho  other  wny.  That  is  all  I mean  to 
convoy.  .Recording  to  my  e.xperienee  of  old,  some 
inspectors  will  read  that  as  obligatory  ou  the  teacher, 
and  no  mutter  liow  great  the  success  is,  will  condemn 
the  teuehing  of  the  subject  because  it  was  not  one 
according  to  order. 

.7888.  Then  your  attack  is  not  so  luutli  upon  tbe 
issuer  of  these  instructions  as  upon  the  folly  of  the 
inspectors? — It  is  partly  one  and  partly  tlie  other,  and 
I would  guard  iii  a circular  against  that.  I think 
those  circulars  are  just  the  place  to  guard  against 
tbe  idiosyncrasies  of  the  inspectors.  Tliere  are  always 
faddists,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  rule  that  they  seize 
upon  to  harass  a teacher.  Things  put  in  that  are  not 
meant  to  be  obligatory  are  liable  to  be  so  interpieted. 

5380.  The  Chairman. — To  avoid  that  fault,  would 
vou  leave  out  that  suggestion  altogether? — Yes,  I 
would  have  no  suggestion.  I would  piit'on  tbe  pro- 
gramme wliat  is  to  be  taught,  and  have  nothing  else 
mixed  up  witli  it.  and  1 would  make  the  programme 
more  e.xplieit  to  all  parties  eoneerned. 

5390.  Mr.  Harui.son. — Your  objection  is  to  any  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  method?— To  their  Iwing  mixed 
up  with  the  programme. 

,7391.  Tliey  must  he  placed  on  the  programme? — 
No. 

o392.  The  Chairm.ax. — If  they  were  separate  trom 
the  programme,  would  your  objection  lie? — I would 
object  to  that  suggestion  that  I have  referred  to,  that 
is  setting  up  a model  of  writing  before  small  children 
on  a blackboard.  I think  every  rational  teacher  should 
condemn  that  as  being  a wrong  way. 

639.S.  Mr.  Harrison. — You  say  the  new  scheme  was 
a failure.  By  the  new  scheme  you  mean  the  system 
that  came  in  in  1900? — Yes. 

5394.  Have  vou  rentl  Mr.  Dale’s  rexjort?— Yes. 

.6396.  You  know  that  he  came  over,  and  you  know 
perhaps  that,  on  the  whole,  his  reports  on  Irish  educo- 
tion  were  favourable? — I don’t  know  about  that. 

5396.  As  regards  the  attainments  of  the  children  it 
was  distinctly  favourable? — There  were  certain  com- 
ments in  it.  I know  I have  some  reference  to  Mr. 
Dale  here  in  ray  notes,  and  he  refers  amongst  other 
things  to  that  absurd  memorandum. 

5397.  I am  not  talking  about  the  memorandum,  ! 
am  talking  about  the  attainments  of  the  children  in 
the  schools? — I do  not  remember  his  report. 

5398.  We  have  his  report,  and  we  also  have  the  evi- 
dence of  tlie  present  chief  of  inspection,  which  is  very 
strong  on  the  improvement  that  has  been  made  since 
1900.  Now'  I think  you  gave  up  inspecting  in  1904, 
did  you  not? — Yes. 

5399.  Then,  your  experience  of  the  new  system  there- 
fore is  confined  to  those  first  three  years? — Yes,  three 
veats. 

5400.  Can  you  give  us  any  grounds  on_  which  you 
based  this  statement  that  the  new  scheme  is  a failure? 

I cannot  give  you  any  evidence  directly  from  myself, 

but  I am,  of  course,  in  touch  with  a large  number  of 
managers,  inspectors  and  teachers,  and  they  all  con- 
demn it. 

5401.  It  is  not  your  own  personal  experience? — No. 

5402.  It  is  merely  a 'matter  of  common  hearsay?— 
Yes.  and  I hear  it  from  the  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  also. 

6408.  I need  not  pursue  that  further  if  you  cannot 
justify  it  from  your  ow’n  experience? — I have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

5404.  You  quote,  I think,  from  a document  called 
the  “ Memorandum  ”? — Yes. 

5405.  Which  apparently  was  issued  early  in  1900. 
Is  that  memorandum  still  hi  force?— No,  and  never 
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5406.  Is  it  the  one  from  wfaieli  you  quoted  just  now 
and  whieh  you  called  anonymous'? — Yes. 

.5407.  Has  that  never  been  issued? — No,  it  was  never 
issued.  I do  not  know  whether  there  is  a copy  of  it 
in  existence  except  my  own. 

540S.  Then  this  document  from  which  you  quote 
about  the  methods  of  taking  the  reading  has  never 
been  in  force  in  the  school,  aud  it  has  never  been 
issued  to  the  schools? — I put  that  forward  to  show  the 
way  in  %vhich  this  new  scheme  was  ushered  in.  It 
was  a nonsensical  idea. 

5409.  But  it  never  was  issued? — No,  that  was 
because  of  my  letter  and  Mr.  Purser’s.  It  was 
because  we  cut  it  up  that  it  was  never  issued. 

5410.  Mr.  CoFFEv. — You  say  that  it  was  before  you 
and  Mr.  Purser,  and  you  criticised  it  adversely? — Yes. 

5411.  Mr.  Harrison. — find  this  sentence  in  your 
prdcis,  *'  Is  the  writer  or  responsible  author  of  this  farci- 
cal scheme  the  fit  person  to  have  autocratic  control 
over  the  National  Schools  system?”  Is  it  fair  to  ask 
to  whom  you  refer?— Oh,  yes.  Dr.  Starkie. 

541'2.  Now  you  go  on  to  make  some  recommenda- 
tions. I think  you  want  examination.  In  fact  you 
practically  put  a very  strong  demand  for  examinations 
as  absolutely  essential  to  a proper  report  upon  a 
school  ? — Yes. 

5418,  Do  you  mean  by  tliat  individual  examinations, 
with  a record  of  the  results  with  regard  to  each  indivi- 
dual scholar? — No. 

5414.  Would  you  call  this  examination,  if  the  in- 
spector took  several  classes  himself  orally,  and  if  he 
examined  the  exerdse  books  of  the  children,  and 
perhaps  in  one  or  two  classes  proposed  even  two  or 
three  sums  or  a written  exercise  to  be  done  in  his 
presence — would  you  call  that  examination? — I would 
not  approve  of  that.  I have  sketched  the  kind  of 
examination  that  I would  approve  of. 

5415.  Would  you  kindly  define  what  you  mean  by 
examination? — I have  stated  that  already.  I said 
yesterday  that  I would  examine  the  higher  standards 
carefully  to  see  if  they  were  boys  that  would  be  likely 
to  succeed  on  leaving  school. 

5416.  You  would  examine  them  all  individually? — 
No,  but  I would  examine  them,  of  course,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  know  exactly.  It  would  be  practically  an 
individual  examination.  I do  not  mean  that  I would 
take  one  boy  by  himself  and  examine  him  separately. 

I would  take  him  in  the  class,  and  get  him  to  go 
throygh  the  reading  and  writing  and  composition,  and 
80  on;  and  I certainly  would  take  down  those  boys’ 
names,  and  have  some  mark  by  which  to  know  of 
their  proficiency,  and  I would  have  prepared  by  the 
teacher  the  number  of  attendances  they  made  each 
year  since  they  came  to  the  school  tabulated  for  the 
inspector.  That  would  tlien  enable  the  inspector  to 
see  what  time  this  teacher  had  that  boy  under  tuition, 
aud  then  considering  tbe  standard  attained,  the 
inspector  would  be  in  a position  to  judge  whether  the 
teacher  has  prepared  those  boys  for  me  world.  I 
think  that  that  should  be  a principal  feature  of  the 
annual  examination. 

5417.  You  would  not  regard  tlie  plan  that  I sug- 
gested to  you  as  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  a report? 
— No,  I do  nob. 

5418.  Now  you  want  the  programme  of  instruction  to 
be  very  definite.  Would  not  that  seriously  cramp  a 
good  teacher? — I do  not  think  so. 

5419.  Would  you  not  allow  him  to  propose  any  pro- 
gi'amme  of  his  own  as  is  allowed  by  the  present 
system? — Certainly,  I would  allow  him  to  teach  any 
number  of  subjects  outside  of  obligatory  hours.  He 
should  get  special  pay  for  those. 

5420.  The  programme  of  insti'uction,  I suppose, 
means  a syllabus  in  each  aubjeet? — Yes. 

5421.  Are  you  going  to  impose  the  same  on  every 
teacher  or  not? — I tJiink  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
distinction  between  city  schools  and  very  remote 
schools.  There  ought  to  be  a different  programme. 

5422.  Would  you  propose  one  for  town  schools  and 
another  for  country  schools? — ^Well,  if  the  country 
school  were  a large  school,  I would  not  see  any  dif- 
ference except  that  you  would  have  them  trained 
there  for  agricultural  pursuits  r.ather  tlian  for  mechani- 
cal. I would  have  the  teaching  directed  in  that  way. 
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0423.  In  fact  you  would  considerably  limit  tbe 
teachers? — I would  not  limit  them  at  all.  1 would 
lay  down  a programme  that  should  be  expected  of 
them,  aud  if  they  atteuded  to  that  tliat  should  be  pro- 
nounced satisfactory,  but  they  would  be  encouraged 
to  do  as  every  honest  teacher  will  strive  to  do  his 
best  for  the  children,  along  with  tliat. 

6424.  Now  you  soy  that  the  teacher  of  a very  small 
school  is,  under  the  present  system,  debai'red  from 
promotion.  Of  course,  we  have  had  that,  hut  what 
proposal  would  you  make  to  remedy  that  admitted 
defect  in  the  present  system? — I would  certainly  give 
the  man  one  step,  at  all  events,  from  tbe  third  grade. 

I would  give  him  something  to  work  for  to  enable  him 
to  get  up  to  the  second  grade. 

5425.  You  have  no  further  proposals  to  make? — No. 
He  cannot  get  into  the  first  class;  he  cannot  get  beyond 
the  second.  I would  have  them  allowed  according  to 
their  merit  to  get  into  the  second  division  of  the  first. 

5426.  You  tliink  it  a great  hardship,  of  course,  tha5 
a man  should  remain  in  the  third  grade  till  he  clmngos 
his  school? — Yes. 

5427.  But  you  do  not  propose  anything  more  lhan 
that  he  should  be  able  to  emerge  from  that  grade? — 

I mean  that  if  a man  is  giving  great  satisfaction  in 
one  of  those  schools  he  should  be  encouraged.  I am 
speaking  of  what  I know  and  have  had  a long  expe- 
rience of.  They  ai'e  the  hardest  of  all  the  schools  to 
teach.  As  I said  in  my  memorandum  they  requite 
the  most  resourceful  teaching,  and  they  also  require  the 
most  reliable  teaching  from  very  obvious  reasons. 
They  are  away  from  very  much  supervision  either  of 
inspector  or  manager. 

5428.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — This  is  the  siuglo-tcaoher 
school? — Yes,  the  little  rural  scliools  out  in  the  wilds 
of  Connemara  or  Donegal,  or  elsewhere  tliroughout  Ire- 
land. Those  are  tbe  schools  that  require  special  sym- 
pathy. 

5429.  Mr.  Harrison. — You  have  no  further  proposal  , 
to  make  about  that? — No. 

5430.  I am  talking  of  these  very  small  schools.  You 
are,  no  doubt,  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  something 
in  these  very  small  schools  very  much  in  favour  of  the 
teacher.  They  have  the  same  children,  the  children 
never  change,  and  every  child  in  the  school  comes  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  bead  teacher,  who  is  not 
depending  upon  subordinates  of  any  sort,  but  is 
enabled  to  impress  his  own  personality  upon  every 
individual.  I do  not  say  that  that  is  an  entire  coun- 
terbalance,  but  it  is  a considerable  set-off  to  the  dis- 
advantages?— I know  that,  but  I know  that  it  is  a very 
difficult  thing  to  teach  one  of  those  schools  efficiently, 
and  when  there  is  a worthy  man,  satisfied  to  live  in 
this  place  and  contented,  he  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
remain  there,  and  not  to  be  trying  to  run  away  from 
his  manager  and  go  elsewhere. 

5431.  The  Chairman. — What  do  you  mean  by  obli- 
gatory hours? — Four  hours  in  a day,  including  half  an 
hour  for  play. 

6432.  Is  that  what  is  called  school  hours? — Yes. 

Mr.  Henlf. — ^No,  it  is  what  is  meant  by  attendance. 
Attendance  is  four  hours  for  secular  instruction  after 
roll  call.  ‘‘  School  hours  ” means  the  w’hole  time  from 
the  opening  to  the  closing  of  the  school. 

5433.  Mr.  Harrison. — Now  I think  you  told  us  tlisb 
you  wish  to  examine  the  upper  classes  very  fully,  and 
you  would  make  tbe  promotion  of  the  pupil  depend 
largely  on  the  result  of  that  examination? — Very 
largely,  but  not  entirely. 

5434.  1 say  very  largely.  Is  there  not  in  that  case 
some  danger  lest  promotion  to  the  highest  class  may  be 
retarded? — I do  not  think  so.  The  teacher  will  try 
to  promote  his  boys  step  by  step  every  year. 

5435.  Are  promotions  made  regularly  every  year? — 
They  are,  as  a rule. 

5436.  That  is  the  rule? — Not  the  rule,  but  it  is  a 
very  common  case. 

5437.  There  will  be  very  few  who  will  be  two  years 
in  the  same  standard? — Very  few. 

5438.  There  is  one  standard  that  is  specially 
mentioned?—- That  is  the  fifth,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  that  is  one  in  which  boys  or  girls  would 
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perliajis  have  to  remain  two  ^ears,  because  these  stan- 
dards are  now  divided  into  five,  and  that  is  found 
not  to  be  sufficient  subdivision.  The  remedy  in  this 
new  programme  is  that  these  boys  or  girls  should 
remain  two  years  in  some  oue  class,  probably,  it  is 
suggested,  in  the  fifth  standards. 

.'>489.  There  is  a rule,  1 think,  affecting  promotion, 
12‘2c,  and  there  fippareutly  the  Board  discouraged  any 
promotions  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Is  that  so? — Tea. 

.'5440.  They  do  not  absolutely  forbid  it? — The  word 
is  ■'  should." 

The  CHAinMAX. — Rule  I22c  is  ‘‘  Promotioas  of  pupils 
should  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.” 
.'5441.  Mr.  Hakbisox. — Are  promotions  ever  made  at 
any  other  time? — They  used  to  be. 

.S442.  Was  that  rule  in  existence  when  you  were 
still  an  official? — No. 

5443.  Mr.  Coffey. — I tliiuk  you  stated  last  evening 
that  in  the  time  of  payment  by  results  reading  was 
less  intelligent  perhaps  than  it  is  now? — I cannot  say 
that. 

.'>444.  Well,  than  it  was  at  the  time  you  left  service? 
— I do  not  think  so. 

.'5445.  Do  you  think  that  reading  was  as  good  under 
the  results  system  as  it  was  when  you  left  the  service 
of  the  Board  under  the  new  system? — I think  so. 

.'5446.  Tou  do  not  Think,  then,  that  reading  at  the 
time  you  left  the  service  of  the  Board  was  more 
intelligent  than  reading  was  under  the  results  system? 
— ^We  know  that  tie  teaching  was  being  done  with  a 
very  reasonable  effort  at  intelligence  under  the  results 
system.  It  all  depended  on  the  inspector.  I dwelt 
upon  that  always  at  the  inspections. 

5447.  I am  talking  generally  of  what  eame  within 
your  experience  as  chief  inspector  before  you  left? — 
I believe  that  there  was  always  a reasonable  effort  at 
cultivating  the  intelligence,  and  the  difficulty,  as  I 
•always  said  and  maintained,  was  that  the  real  fault 
or  want  of  intelligence  was  entirely  due  to  the  class 
or  style  of  book  tiiat  was  ])ut  into  the  school  which 
was  wholly  unfit,  being  far  above  the  head  of  the  ehil- 
dren;  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  teach,  but  it  was 
impossible. 

5448.  That  was  particularly  so  in  the  sixth  reader? 
— It  was  particularly  so  in  the  sixth,  and  it  was  so 
in  the  fifth. 

5449.  Did  you  cousidei  tliat  the  stondiu'd  in  arith- 
metic had  been  very  substantially  dowered  in  1904 
when  you  left  the  service  of  the  Board  as  compared  to 
what  it  was  in  1899? — Oh,  yes;  it  was,  undoubtedly; 
there  is  no  question,  of  the  falling  off  of  practical 
instrudaon  iu  arithmetic.  Well  the  word  “ practi- 
cal ” may  be  misleadiirg,  and  I ought  to  say  “ useful  ’’ 
instruction,  because  there  has  been  a little  more  of 
what  might  be  described  ns  practical  arithmetic,  mea- 
suring and  weighing,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  which 
we  had  not,  of  course,  in  the  olden  times.  In  ever.y 
good  school  it  was  done,  but  it  was  not  uniform,  and 
it  was  not  enforced. 

5460.  I was  not  an  advocate  then,  and  I am  not  an 
advocate  now,  of  the  system  of  payment  by  results,  but 
I am  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  that  the.  teaching 
of  arithmetic  was  not  intelligent.  Do  you  not  think 
that  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  was  intelligent  under 
the  results  system?— Of  couree  it  was. 

.5451.  Do  you  think,  having  in  your  recollection  the 
style  and  class  of  problems  that  were  set  to  the  pupils 
in  the  higher  classes,  tlrat  any  l)oy  wliose  intelligence 
was  not  developed  could  gi-apple  with  them? — No,  but, 
of  course,  there  would  be  some  misadventures  with 
regard  to  the  cards  that  they  got  hold  of.  They  got 
hold  of  those  cards  that  wore  issued  to  us.  For 
that  I alw.ays  condemned  the  cards.  I would  never 
have  approved  of  the  issuing  of  the  cards  to  the 
inspectors.  It  was  a very  bad  system. 

5452.  But  at  all  events  the  boys  who  could  gi'npple 
successfully  with  the  five  or  six  problems  that 
were  set  on  the  cards  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  standards 
gave  a very  fair  indication  of  well-developed  intelli- 
gence?— Yes,  certainly,  they  knew  nrithraetio  very 


well,  and  arithmetic  cannot  be  learned  without  intelli- 
gence, that  is,  such  problems  as  these. 

5453.  The  Cb.aium.an. — Were  those  cards  issued  to 
the  inspector? — They  were. 

5404.  Every  yearV — Not  every  year,  but  every  now 
and  again.  Whenever  there  was  a suspicion  that  they 
had  been  got  at  there  was  a new  set. 

5455.  Mr.  Coffey. — I did  not  think  in  your  evidence 
last  evening  that  you  seemed  to  regret  the  elimination 
of  parsing  from,  the  programme  of  the  National  School. 
Do  you  not  think  that  parsing  intelligently  was  the 
first  subject  where  the  children  were  really  made 
to  think? — When  it  was  well  taught  it  was  a useful 
study,  and  certainly  well  adapted  lor  cultivating  intel- 
ligence. There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

5456.  1 do  not  think  it  did  much  iu  the  way  of 
good  letter-writing  or  more,  grammatical  speaking? — 
That  is  the  only  fault  I found  with  it,  that  the  results 
programme  limited  the  teaching  too  much  to  it,  and 
did  not  encourage  the  other.  They  got  their  fees  for 
grammar  if  they  went  in  for  parsing. 

5457.  Parsing  well  taught  was,  to  my  mind,  the  first 
exercise  in  the  National  Schools  where  boys  were 
brought  really  to  think? — It  was  a useful  exercise  for 
developing  the  intelligence. 

5458.  As  far  as  I can  grasp  the  trend  of  oue  or  two 
questions  of  his  lordship  last  evening,  they  seemed  to 
me  to  indicate  a desire  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupils  should  be  directed  towards  fitting  them  for 
employment  in  agriculture  and  industrial  pursuits. 
With  that  view  I may  say,  taking  Irel«id  as  a whole, 
and  taking  the  children  as  a whole,  I am  in  entire 
accord,  but  seeing  that  the  National  Schools  is  at  once 
the  College  and  the  University  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  children  of  our  country,  do  you  not 
think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  National  education  to  afford  them 
the  largest  anaount  of  educational  training  which  can 
be  got  within  the  time  of  their  short  school  lives?— 
Tliat  is  in  tlie  memorandum  I sent  in. 

5459.  .'Vnd  do  you  think  that  with  a well-devised 
programme  drawn  up  with  the  help  of  experienced 
inspectors  so  much  education  could  be  put  within  the 
reach  of  the  Irish  child  as  I have  suggested?— Cer- 
tainly, particularly  if  the  inspectors  helped  everything 
along  nicely. 

5460.  While  doing  the  best  for  all  the  children, 
can  any  good  reason  be  suggested  for  limiting  the 
chances  of  the  farmer’s  son  or  the  labourer's  bright 
boy  of  getting  an  educational  equipment  that  would 
take  them  to  the  threshold  of  the  learned  professions? 

Oh,  of  course,  the  old  scheme  before  the  results 

system  did  that,  and  attained  that  equipment. 

5461.  .And  you  think  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  it  now? — ^No. 

54G-2.  Do  you  think  there  is  every  reason  why  they 
sliould  do  it  now? — Yes,  and  something  like  the  old 
system  is  the  best  yet.  It  was  carefully  thought  out 
by  earnest  men,  and  very  carefully  considered  from 
time  to  time. 

5463.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — Are  there  as  many  of 
those  National  School  boys  reaching  the  threshold  of 
the  learned  professions  at  present  as  there  were? — ^No, 
I caiuiot  answer  that,  you  know,  directly,  bub  I have 
the  infomiation  from  several  intermediate  teachers. 

5464.  Are  those  schools  less  full  now  than  they  were 
then?— No,  but  the  pupils  come  badly  prepared,  end 
tire  teachers  cannot  make  them  progress.  They  cannot 
fib  them  within  a reasonable  age.  They  vary  much. 

6465.  But  they  do  not  get  a smaller  number  of  them? 
— I do  not  think  so. 

5466.  .And  a smaller  number  would  reach  the 
threshold  of  the  learned  professions?— I am  afraid 
there  would  be  always  too  many  on  the  threshold  of 
the  learned  professions. 

5467.  Mr.  Coffet.— But  under  a reasonable  system 
• of  primary  education  which  should  embrace  good  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  the  extent, 
we  will  say,  to  which  these  subjects  were  taught  under 
the  results  system,  would  not  the  advantage  even  to 
the  farmer  and  mechanic  be  very  large?- Oh,  yes, 
training  in  arithmetic  is  necessary  for  every  man,  witli 
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intelligent  reading  of  Englisli,  and,  of  course,  the 
writing  of  a decent  letter.  Every  boy  leaving  a 
National  School  should  be  able  to  write  a decent  letter. 

5468.  What  I desire  your  opinion  on  is  whether  you 
think  that  the.  National  School,  while  affording  a sound 
English  education  to  men  who  are  to  devote  their  lives 
to  farming  or  to  field  labour  or  to  mechanical  work, 
should,  at  the  same  time,  afford  an  opportunity  to 
continue  their  studies?— Any  boy  who  would  be  well 
trained  in  the  ordinary  course  in  a National  School 
is  able  to  study  for  himself  any  subject  afterwards. 

5469.  At  present? — No;  they  are  quite  helpless  now, 
but  they  were  not  so. 

6470.  The  general  drift  of  your  evidence  on  another 
matter  was  ttiat  if  a teacher  is  doing  good  work  for 
his  pupils,  it  is  unjust  that  an  inspector  should  be  at 
liberty  to  force  on  him  his  fads  and  fancies  as  to  how 
instruction  should  be  given? — Certainly,  that  he  should 
have  very  .large  liberty  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the 
children  that  are  entrusted  to  him. 

5471.  iou  have  had  a very  large  and  successful 
career  under  the  National  Board,  and  I think  you  told 
us  yesterday  that  in  this  experience  you  met  a con- 
siderable bumher  of  inspectors  that  had  fade  and 
fancies? — Yes;  of  nine  inspectors  that  I had  to  deal 
with  when  I was  a teacher,  there  was  only  one  that 
was  able  to  examine  a school  at  all  with  any  degree 
of  success. 

The  Bishop  op  Ross.— And  that  was,  of  course,  in 
the  older  time,  before  the  results  system  was  intro- 
duced. 

5472.  Mr.  Coffey. — But  to  come  down  to  a later 
time,  you  think  it  unjust  that  inspectors,  who  are 
otherwise  honourable  and  conscientious  men,  should 
regard  less  favourably,  or  would  be  likely  to  regard 
less  favourably,  the  teacher’s  work  if  he  had  not 
adopted  their  plans  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  the 
school? — That  is  the  point.  He  will  be  down  on  the 
teacher  if  he  does  not  agree  to  his  peculiar  view,  and 
it  is  not  disinterestedness. 

S47S.  Bub  in  other  respects  they  are  honourable  and 
conscientious? — It  is  mere  crankiness.  Men  of  cynical 
nature  will  find  fault. 

5474.  The  Chairm.'TN. — They  are  found  under  every 
system?— They  are. 

5475.  Mr.  Coffey. — Men  of  that  class  existed  under 
the  results  system,  I suppose?— Yes,  and  they  had 
always  to  be  guarded  against. 

6476.  Hut  while  they  existed  at  that  time, 
the  barm  likely  to  arise  at  present  would  be  much 
more  serious  when  the  impression  of  the  inspector 
counts  for  more  than  any  real  question  of  the  chil- 
dren’s knowledge? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
That  is  a most  mischievous  principle.  The  impression 
of  an  inspector  is  not  worth  the  least  possible  thing  on 
his  first  inspection  of  a school,  and  I would  place  no 
reliance  on  it. 

5477.  Are  you  fully  convinced,  from  your  thorough 
acquaintance  with  every  phase  of  primary  school  life, 
that  the  one  and  only  true  test  of  the  work  of  the 
teacher  lies  in  the  examination  of  the  children? — 
Yes,  a fair  examination  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
taught,  not  crooked  questions  or  difficult  problems,  but 
just  going  on  over  the  ground  that  a careful  teacher 
should  have  gone  over  with  his  pupils,  and  should 
have  taken  his  pupils  over. 

5478.  It  was  suggested,  I think,  by  one  of  his  lord- 
ship’s  questions  last  evening  that  this  matter  of  look- 
ing forw.ard  to  the  passing  of  examinations  by  children 
was  likely  bo  have  an  undesirable  effect  on  the  children 
as  a whole.  Do  you  not  think  it,  has  great  advantages 
on  the  other  side? — A great  advantage — it  makes  educa- 
tion very  popular. 

5479.  But  apart  from  its  being  popular,  is  it  not  a 
fine  moral  training,  a fine  training  in  industry,  to  have 
to  fight  the  battle  of  examination? — It  is.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  is  no  drawback  in  a proper  system 
of  examination,  and  it  is  the  only  way  of  testing  the 
value  of  a school,  and  the  merits'of  a'school. 
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5480.  And  apart  from  testing  the  merits  of  these 
schools,  is  it  not  a privilege  to  the  children  to  be 
examined,  and  ought  not  the  children  attending  a 
school  to  have  that  privilege? — Yes.  But  the  Cominis- 
sioners  will  be  e.xpecting  the  managers  to  examine 
their  schools,  and  to  carry  out  these  examinations,  and 
it  is  an  extraordinarv  thing  that  they  are  asking  tiie 
managers  to  do  that  for  them,  as  the  managers  are 
not  supposed  to  be  experts  in  the  course  of  education. 

5481.  The  boys  and  girls  attending  intermediate 
schools  have  intermediate  examinations,  is  not  that  so? 
—Yes. 

6482.  .And  have  not  the  children  of  poorer  people 
attending  the  National  Sohools  the  same  right  to 
examination? — Yes. 

5483.  You  suggested,  I think,  and  in  that  I rather 
differ  from  you,  that  marks  should  be  put  down  tor 
each  child  by  the  inspector?— I would  put  it  down, 
because  my  idea  is  that  the  inspector  should  form  a 
verv  careful  opinion  of  how  these  boys  and  girls  have 
been  prepared — not  merely  for  the  examination,  bub 
for  their  exit  into  the  world. 

5484.  Would  not  a capable  inspector,  by  putting 
three  or  four  rounds  of  questions  to  a class,  he  able  to 
determine  in  a very  short  time  whether  the  class 
had  been  well  and  satisfactorily  taught  or  not? — 
There  is  the  other  element  of  comparing  the  progress 
on  the  time  that  the  pupil  bad  been  at  school.  You 
seam  to  overlook  that.  I would  have  the  inspector  “to 
compare  that  boy  now  in  sixth  standard  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  so  many  subjects  with  what  he  was  whet* 
he  came  to  the  school,  say,  five  years  ago,  and  I 
would  have  his  attendances  tabulated  by  the  teacher 
for  the  inspector.  He  would  then  see  1iow  the  boy 
had  progressed,  that  he  was  in  the  third  standard  in 
such  a year,  and  now  he  is  into  the  sixth,  and  has 
really  made  respectable  progress  for  the  time  and 
developed  in  every  way. 

5485.  But  would  not  that  be  tested  from  year  to 
year  previously? — I do  not  think  so. 

5486.  Would  he  nob  have  the  history  of  the  boy 
going  on  from  class  to  class? — I do  not  think  so.  Of 
course,  if  there  was  a full  examinatfon  of  every  stan- 
dard that  would  be  so,  but  I am  assuming  that  there 
is  not. 

5487.  But  I would  have  a full  examination  of  every 
standard  in  the  essential  subjects  at  all  events? — I 
think  that  would  be  right. 

5488.  Now  with  regard  to  this  impressionist  system, 
without  suggesting  for  a moment  that  any  inspector 
of  the  National  Board  would  wilfully  do  a wrong  to  a 
teacher,  do  you  believe  that  injustice  is  inevitable 
under  the  present  method  of  appraising  the  teacher’s 
work?— I do. 

5489.  During  your  time,  and  you  were  a number  of 
years  chief  inspector,  were  any  appeals  sent  by 
teachers  or  their  managers  against  the  merit  mark, 
referred  to  you? — I do  not  remember  anything  referred 
to  me. 

5490.  Do  you  believe  it,  in  any  reasonable  degree, 
likely  that  the  large  number  of  inspectors  we  have 
could  reach  a uniform  judgment  on  what  has  been 
described  as  the  tone  of  school? — The  “ tone  " of  a 
school  is  an  uttesrly  meaningless  word. 

5491.  Then  you  do  not  think  ttiat  a large  number 
of  inspectors  could  agree  on  it? — ^Not  in  the  least.  If 
they  could  distinguish  the  schools  into  two  or  three 
classes  according  to  what  they  understand  of  tone, 
no  two  inspectors  would  have  toe  very  same  meaning 
for  tone. 

6492.  The  next  question  I had  to  ask  you  was  this — 
was  your  large  experience  as  a practical  educationalist 
availed  of  in  the  drafting  of  this  revised  programme, 
but  I need  not  ask  you,  however,  because  we  have 
had  it  from  you  already,  that  in  consequence  of  your 
offering  an  opinion  not  agreeable  to  the  Resident  Com- 
missiouer  you  were  suspended? — ^Yes. 

5493.  You  offered  an  opinion  on  the  new  system? 

On  the  new  scheme.  He  asked  me  to  comment  on  it, 
and  that  I did  honestly. 
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Mr.  Edmond  Dowsi.ng.  exaniinod. 


[t'oTifwticd. 


64W.  You  do  not,  of  course,  claim  more  tbaa  any 
other  Government  official  that  you  should  fae  free  to 
adversely  criticise  the  policy  of  the  Board? — No. 

5495.  You  do  not  claim  tiiat? — I do  not  think  so. 

5496.  But  what  I understand  you  to  object  to  is, 
that  you  are  not  allowed  to  express  your  honest  views 
as  to  the  progress  of  education  if  your  views  do  not 
suit  the  office? — Yes,  I think  that  is  made  very  clear 
from  some  letters  I submitted. 

5497.  In  those  letters  which  you  submitted  and 
which  you  handed  in? — Yes. 

5498.  The  ChaiRm.^s. — 'To  put  it  plainly,  if  you 
thought  that  under  the  present  system  reading  and 
arithmetic  were  suffering,  could  you  claim  to  be  able 
to  say  in  your  report  that  that  was  so? — Yes. 

5499.  And  to  make  the  remarks  that  you  have  just 
indicated  in  your  answer  to  Mr.  Coffey? — Oh,  yes, 
that  1 should  not  be  expected  to  say  what  I did  not 
believe  to  be  true,  or  to  give  a false  impression. 

5500.  Mr.  Coffey. — But  you  were  warned  when  asked 
for  a general  report  to  confine  yourself  to  forming  a 
judgment  on  the  success  of  this  new  education  policy? 
— Yes. 

5501.  But  you  were  not  at  liberty  to  point  out  the 
faults? — No. 

5502.  You  were  to  tell  the  public  nothing  of  its 
shortcomings? — ^No;  and  in  1908  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners proposed  to  the  Board,  after  three  yearn’  trial 
of  the  system,  that  the  chiefs  of  inspection  and  the 
senior  inspectors  should  come  into  a conference,  and, 
by  taking  measures,  ascertain  whether  this  new  scheme 
was  proving  a success  or  not,  and  should  then  report 
fully  to  the  Board,  and  that  was  thrown  out.  I thought 
that  w-as  a rea^nable  and  fair  thing  after  three  years’ 
trial,  and  it  was  thrown  out,  and  the  two  ex-inspectors 
were  the  only  ones  who  voted  in  favour  of  it. 

5603.  The 'Resident  Commissioner  appears  to  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  report  which  you  sent  in 
1902  in  connection  with  the  managers? — Yes. 

5504.  Will  you  quote  for  me  how  he  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction? — “ Dear  Mr.  Downing — I send  yorr 
particulars  of  Appendix  to  my  address,  in  which  I 
quote  passages  which,  so  far  as  your  part  of  Ireland  is 
concerned,  ought  to  bo  included  among  your  exti'aots. 
—Yours  very  truly,  W.  J.  M.  Staekie.” 

5506.  Will  you  explain  that  further — have  you  the 
extracts  that  w’ere  sent  to  you? — I have  (documents 
handed  in);  he  seemed  to  have  expected  that  I would 
make  myself  responsible  for  these  expressions,  without 
quoting  the  names  of  the  inspectors  at  all.  Of 
course,  I would  not  give  as  my  opinion  rs’hat  was  not 
my  opinion  for  anybody. 

.5506.  As  I understand  it,  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a resignation  of  one  of  your  old  and  experienced 
inspectors? — ^Yes,  a man  who  refused  to  do  what  was 
asked  of  him  on  that  occasion. 

6607.  You  refer  towards  tlie  end  of  your  memoran- 
dum to  an  appeal  of  yours  to  the  Board,  and  you  say 
you  are  prepared  to  give  a full  account  of  it,  and  show 
iiow  appeals  are  dealt  with.  Will  you  give  us  some 
information? — I can  give  you  the  whole  thing. 

5508.  Has  the  teaching  of  mathematics  practically 
disappeared  from  the  schools? — Before  I left? 

6509.  Yes. — Yes;  anything  beyond  arithmetic. 

6510.  Euclid  and  algebra?— They  had  all  disap- 
peared practically. 

5.511.  In  writing  on  the  Londondorry  district  in  1902 
this  is  an  extract  from  one  of  your  reports  : — A pupil 
who  has  passed  in  the  sixth  class  is  fitted  so  far  as 
school  can  fit  him  for  any  avocation  in  life  short  of  the 
learned  profession,'  and  he  is  admirably  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  higher  studies  he  requires  for  those 
professions.”  That  was  your  view'  of  the  standing  of 
pupils  of  the  sixth  class  in  National  Schools  at  that 
time? — Yes. 

.5612.  During  the  four  years  you  were  chief  inspector 
under  the, new  system,  could  you  write  the  same? — 
No,  not  afterwards. 

6513.  Sir  Hieam  Wilkinson. — You  referred  to  an 
order,  with  regard  to  the  preparation  and  furnishing 
of  return.-  Do  you  know  the  date  of  that? — That  was 
in  1900. 

5514.  It  is  the  3rd  of  May,  1900? — Yes. 


5515.  And  you  say  the  order  was  as  follows — " No 
officer  of  this  establishment  is  at  liberty  to  prepare 
for  or  furnish  to  any  person  not  a member  of  the  offi- 
cial staff  any  return  or  statement  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Board  unless  other^vise  specially  provided  for  in 
the  official  routine  of  the  Department,  without  the 
express  authority  of  the  Resident  Commissioner.”  Did 
you  understand  whether  that  precluded  an  inspector, 
say,  or  the  chief  of  inspection,  from  furnishing  to  a 
member  of  the  Board  information  with  regard  to  the 
work  of  inspection  or  to  other  things? — That  is  the 
interpretation.  It  refers  solely  to  giving  information. 

It  could  not  mean  anything  else  in  my  ease,  giving 
information  to  a Commissioner,  which  I thought  up  to 
then  I had  the  same  right  to  do  as  before,  and  I can 
give  you  a case.  Mr.  Redington  said — ” Eve^  Com- 
missioner has  the  same  right  to  get  information  as  I 
have.”  He  said  that  when  I questioned  him  on  it. 

5516.  And  you  say  that  the  meaning  of  this  is,  that 
no  Commissioner  should  be  supplied  with  information? 
— Yes;  they  were  in  the  habit  before  Dr.  St*rkie's 
time  of  coming  into  us.  It  was  a usual  thing.  It 
was  very  exceptional  on  a Board  day  that  we  had  not 
two  or  -tbrea  of  the  Commissioners  coming  into  our 
room.  Our  room  in  the  office  was  called  the  library, 
and  they  would  come  in  to  get  information  from  us 
as  they  required  it  for  cases  at  the  Board,  and  we  gave 
them  all  the  help  we  could. 

6517.  Then  is  this  correct  which  you  say  in  your 
memorandum  ; — ” The  meaning  of  this  is  -that  no 
Commissioner  should  be  supplied  with  information;  no 
other  than  a Commissioner  ever  asked  for  information. 
It  was  customary  before  Dr.  Starkie’s  time  for  severe! 
Commissioners  to  come  into  the  library  where  the 
chiefs  of  inspections  work  before  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  business  to 
be  transacted  at  the  meeting.  On  a certain  occasion 
when  a serious  and  contentious  matter  was  under  con- 
sideration, I was  asked  by  one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  give  him  certain  information.  As  I knew  that  this 
was  to  be  used  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the.  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  Mr.  Redington,  I did  not  like  to 
be  the  medium  through  which  this  information  should 
come,  and  I accordingly  asked  Mr.  Redington  if  I 
should  give  it.  His  reply  was — ‘‘  Certainly,  every  Com- 
missioner has  the  same  right  that  I have  to  obtain 
all  information  available.”  That  is  correct? — Yes. 

5518.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — In  the  letter  which  Sir 
Hiram  has  read  the  words  occur — “ Provided  for  in 
the  official  routine  of  the  office;”  well  if  I gathered  it 
rightly  from  you  that  you  regarded  it  as  part  of  the 
official  routine  of  the  office  to  give  information  when  a 
Commissioner  asked  you  for  it,  why  then  did  you 
consider  yourself  precluded  from  giving  information  to 
the  Commissioner  when  you  got  this  letter? — I knew 
•what  that  meant  well  enough.  It  would  only  have 
one  meaning.  I maintain  that  that  was  Bie  meaning 
intended,  end  the  only  meaning  that  it  was  capable  of, 
and  we  saw  no  more  Commissioners.  They  never  came 
in  afterwards. 

5619.  Is  that  fi'om  information  you  have  received — 
you  are  satisfied  about  that?— Yes. 

5620.  But  can  you  help  to  satisfy  the  Committee  on 
the  point,  because  you  can  quite  see  that  we  can  hardly 
accept  a mere  impression  which,  in  your  mind,  might 
have  weight? — Here  are  some  of  the  extracts  which 
I was  asked  to  inelnde,  there  are  two  or  three  of  them, 
aud  they  are  all  the  same  (documente  handed  in). 

6521.  Sir  PIibam  Wilkinson. — Now  you  have  ex- 
pressed your  impression  of  nhat  was  meant  by  that 
letter  of  instructions  issued  hy  Dr.  Starkie.  Would 
you  coDsider  the  following  extracts  from  a letter  from 
Dr.  Starkie.  of  which  a copy  has  been  put  in,  dated 
May  12th,  1911,  agreed  with  your  impression  or  not? 
Dr.  Starkie  says  : — “ Mr.  Ward  had  told  me  that  he 
discussed  the  matter  with  him  ” (that  is  with  you),  and 
I want  to  know  whether  you  consider  that  st-atemeut 
as  confirming  the  impression  of  that  other  letter  that 
you  put  in  or  not : — “ Mr.  Ward  told  me  that  he  had 
discussed  the  matter  with  him,  and  that  he  showed 
him  specimens  of  the  work.  Of  course,  I could  not 
conduct  the  administration  if  Commissioners  behind 
my  back  discuss  questions  with  officials.”  Does  that 
confirm  your  impression? — It  does;  it  is  the  same 
principle. 
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TWELFTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  APRIL  3rd,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-sti-eet,  Dublin. 


Present : — Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  ll.d.  (Chairman) ; The  Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d., 
Bishop  of  Ross;  Sir  Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.;  Mr.  John  Coffey;  Mr.  Heneage 
E.  B.  Harrison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly  ; Mr.  Walter  McMuruough  Kavanagh,  d.l.  ; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l,  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Secretary. 


Tlie  Ven.  Lewis  Pooler,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Down,  cxiiuiined. 


5522.  Tlie  Cb.viuman. — I have  to  ask  you  first  about 
the  document  that  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send 
*UB,  the  memorial  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Managers 
of  National  Schools  in  the  Counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down,  and  in  the  County  of  the  City  of  Belfast.  That 
document  purports  to  be  a unanimous  expression  of 
opinion  by  your  Society?~Yes,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it.  Of  course,  every  one  of  our  managers 
belongs  to  our  School  Managers’  Association.  Aey 
have  all  been  notified  of  this;  we  have  had  a number 
of  meetings,  and  there  have  been  large  attendances, 
and  this  is  the  result  of  our  deliberations. 

5523.  So  that  you  may  take  this  as  fairly  represent, 
ing,  on  the  whole,  the  general  opinion  of  your  Asso- 
ciation?— The  general  trend  of  opinion.  There  has 
been  no  objection  made  of  any  sort  at  any  of  the  meet- 
iugs  except  verbal  objections,  many  of  which  have  been 
incorporated. 

5524.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  this  Association? — 

I have  acted  as  Chairman.  The  Bishop  is  the  Chair- 
man, hut  he  does  not  always  come. 

5525.  Aud  now  I suppose  I may  assume  that  you 
yourself  are  or  have  been  Manager  of  National  Schools? 
— I have  been  a Manager  of  a National  School  for  24 
years,  and  I have  three  large  Parish  Schools. 

5526.  You  have  three  large  schools  under  your 
management  at  this  moment? — Yes. 

5527.  So  that  you  have  a very  complete  experience 
of  systems  of  education  for  24  years? — Yes. 

6528.  In  fact  you  know  the  old  results  system  as 
wyll  as  the  new  system  introduced  in  1900?— I do. 

6529.  Would  you  mind  giving  us  your  opinion,  just 
in  general,  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  two  systems 
— do  you  think  the  new  system  is  an  improvement  on 
the  old? — When  the  new  system  came  out  first,  I 
think  I was  one  of  the  first  men  in  our  diocese  to 
support  inspection  from  my  previous  experience  as 
teacher  in  .Armagh,  in  the  ^yal  School  there,  as  well 
as  my  knowledge  of  National  School  work.  I think  I 
was  the  very  first  to  support  inspection,  and  I have 
seen  no  reason  to  change  my  views,  and  I should  be 
very  sorry  to  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  results 
scheme. 

5580.  You  would  object  distinctly  to  going  back  to 
the  old  system  of  payment  by  results? — .Absolutely. 
That  does  not  in  the  least  say  that  I am  satisfied 
with  the  present  system. 

5531.  But  do  you  approve  of  the  principle  of  the 
old  results  system? — I do  not.  I think  it  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  hai-m  to  the  children. 

5632.  We  ^vould  like  to  hear  you  develop  that? 

In  many  cases  it  damaged  the  health  of  the  children 
when  it  come  up  to  the  examination  time.  Managers 
were  blaming  the  teachers,  and  the  teachers  said  thev 
.were  not  furthering  their  interests  if  they  did  not 
allow  them  to  keep  the  children  an  inordinate  length 
of  time  in  the  school,  and  the  knowledge  acquired^in 
the  last  month  before  the  eiaroination  was  valueless 
for  all  practical  purposes,  or  nearly  so.  It  was  simply 
cram.  I should  be  very  sorry  to  go  back  to  the  results 

5538.  And  under  the  old  system  you  speak  of,  the 

inspectionol  work  %vas  confined  chieflv  to  examining? 

.Practicnlty.  * ® 


5534.  But  we  have  been  told  here  that  it  also  took 
in  other  things  besides  the  attainments  of  the  chil- 
dren?—As  far  as  I am  aware,  under  the  old  system 
the  Inspector  had  no  tight  to  take  other  things  into 
consideration  in  judging  of  the  results  fees. 

5635.  But  he  reported  on  the  other  things  we  under- 
stand?— But  tlien  the  teacher  was  paid  by  fees,  and 
I do  not  think  it  mattered  much. 

5536.  The  other  things  did  not  aSect  the  matter  at 
all? — I do  not  think  so. 

5536a.  Did  they  not  affect  the  teacher’s  promotion? 

Mr.  Henlt. — Oh,  yes,  if  the  discipline  and  order 
were  not  good,  he  could  not  get  promotion? — 

Supposing  a man  came  out  under  the  old  system, 
first  class  after  his  training,  then  the  source  that  he 
would  look  to  for  any  addition  to  his  income  was  tlie 
results  fee,  was  it  not?  » 

5587.  Mr.  Henly, — You  are  assuming  what  would 
be  hardly  possible.  I know  that  there  were  very,  very 
exceptionaf  cases,  but  teachers  leave  the  Traiuiug  Col- 
lege only  in  second  class? — At  any  rate  one  of  my 
teachers  was  first  class. 

6538.  It  happened  in  very  few  eases  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  attending  training,  and  some 
of  the  teachers  who  came  up  with  second  class  to  train 
(a  very  small  proportion)  were  allowed  to  study  for 
first  class? — It  was  owing  to  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, and  there  was  a very  small  number. 

5539.  The  Chairman. — ^With  reference  to  Rule  67, 
Inspector’s  visits,  it  requires  the  Inspector  to 
notify  hie  visits  for  formal  examiuation  and  inspection 
to  the  Manager.  Was  that  rule  always  complied  with? 
— Does  the  rule  say  at  what  time? 

6540.  “ They  should  give  due  notice  of  their  in- 
tended visit  when  they  proposed  to  make  a formal 
inspection."  Was  it  notified  to  you  generally? — Yes, 
generally  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  Inspector 
was  coming.  Sometimes  I have  got  a note  from  the 
school  when  the  Inspector  was  there,  and  being  other- 
wise engaged  could  not  arrange  to  be  present.  ‘ 

5541.  So  the  thing  became  a dead  letter? — I should 
not  like  to  say  it  became  a dead  letter. 

5542.  But  it  might  become  a dead  letter? — It  might 
be.  I was  glad  to  get  notice,  and  I always  went 
down  when  I possibly  could;  but  I think  we  ought 
to  get  some  days’  notice. 

5543.  You  have  been  present  at  those  inspectors’ 
visits  ? — ^Yes. 

5544.  You  have  been  present  even  under  the  new 
regime? — Yes. 

6545.  What  is  your  impression  generally  of  the  in- 
spectors, and  the  management  of  their  business  at 
those  visits? — Of  course,  there  is  a variety  of  inspec- 
tors. I have  had  a great  variety. 

5546.  Some  good  and  some  not  so  good? — That  Is 
really  what  it  is. 

5647.  Have  you  found  that  many  of  them  neglected 
examining  the  children — they  are  expected  or  required 
to  do  some  examining;  but  it  appears  that  you  have 
hardly  found  any  of  them  examining  at  all,  as  this 
document  seems  to  say? — That  is  so,  hardly  examining 
at  all;  only  examining  one  boy  out  of  the  class. 

5548.  Tell  us  what  the  inspector  would  do? — He 
would  have  a class  round  him,  and  he  would  take  one 
subject,  and  he  would  take  one  boy  or  two  bovB;  but 
there  was  no  real  systematic  examination  of  the  whole 
class.  I specify  that. 


yide  Appendix  XX. 
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8rd  April,  1918.] 


The  Veil.  I.Ewts  Pooler,  o.ij.,  examined. 


[Coiitiiiw'd. 


5549.  Aud  your  idea  is  that  there  ought  bo  be  ex- 
oiniuatLon  of  the  whole  class? — I think  i£  they  take  a 
class  at  all,  they  ought  nob  to  do  what  I saw  done  once. 
There  was  one  case  in  my  own  knowledge  in  which  there 
was  a boy  in  tlie  school  that  I knew  was  not  very 
brilliant,  and  he  made  very  silly  answers.  Well,  that 
boy  got  all  the  questions  for  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
amination. 

5550.  And  that  took  place  in  your  presence? — It  did. 

5551.  Mr.  H.vrrison. — Was  this  a formal  examina- 
tion?— I think  so,  a formal  examination.  It  was  one 
that  I got  notice  of  at  any  rate. 

6552.  The  Ch.viuman. — I want  to  ask  you,  furtlier, 
did  the  inspector  listen  to  the  teachers  giving  a 
lesson? — Yes,  I have  seeir  the  inspector  stand  by  when 
the  teacher  was  giving  a lesson. 

5553.  Did  he  make  auy  remarks? — He  did. 

6554.  Were  any  of  those  remarks  unnecessarily 
severe? — I once  or  twice  thought  (and  other  gentlemen 
here  will  give  the  same  testimony),  that  the  teachers 
were  spoken  to  hi  the  presence  of  children  in  a way 
tliey  ought  not  to  be  spoken  to. 

.5'556.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  of  the  inspectors, 
perhaps  only  a very  small  number,  do  not  treat  the 
teacliei-8  with  the  proper  respect  that  they  should  before 
their  pupils? — I have  known  one  or  two  cases  of  that; 
but  I liave  not  found  it  as  a general  thing.  I have 
known  it  in  the  case  of  tw'O  teachers,  where  I do  think 
the  inspector  spoke  to  the  teacher  and  criticised  the 
teachers  before  the  children  in  a way  that  he  ought  not. 
6556.  Hut  not  in  many  cases? — ^Not  in  many  cases. 

5557.  Mr.  Hbnly. — They  should  not  criticise  them  at 
all  in  the  presence  of  the  children?— Of  course  not,  I 
suppose. 

5558.  The  CHArsscAK. — You  have  seen  that? — I have 
seen  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

5559.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  frequent? — It  is 
not  frequent. 

5.560.  W'ould  you  say  that  the  inspectors  generally 
with  whom  you  have  come  in  contact,  and  whom  you 
have  seen  in  the  schools,  have  been  courteous  to  the 
teachers  on  the  whole? — I think  they  have  improved  in 
the  last  year  or  two.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is 
evidence  or  not,  but  I think  that  when  the  inspector 
goes  into  the  school,  he  ought  to  shake  hands,  and 
speak  courteously. 

5561.  Have  you  ever  seen  a man  going  in,  as  we  have 
heard  it,  without  ever  noticing  the  teacher? — Yes,  I 
have. 

5562.  Walking  up  to  the  time-table  and  the  books? — 
Yes,  I have  seen  that. 

5563.  There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  rule  66. 
Inspectors  are  required  to  inform  you  of  all  matters 
requiring  your  attention,  is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

6564.  Now,  is  that  regularly  done? — Well,  of  course, 
I cannot  say  that,  because  this  should  be  done  vfhen 
matters  require  my  attention.  I have  received  letters, 
I may  say  courteous  letters  always,  from  the  inspector, 
recommending  that  certain  things  should  be  done  in  tlie 
school,  and  many  a time  I have  seen  what  I have  con- 
sidered was  not  a good  report,  and  I got  no  letter;  and 
I thought  I should  have  got  a letter  if  the  report  was 
a fair  report. 

5565.  If  there  was  anything  to  praise? — I never  got 
a word  of  praise  from  an  inspector  in  my  life,  and  I 
never  knew  an  inspector  to  give  one. 

5566.  And  when  you  tried  to  carry  out  instructions 
you  never  got  recognition? — Never  got  recognition. 

5567.  It  is  all  criticism? — It  is  all  criticism. 

5568.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  about 
the  building  of  the  school  and  the  equipment,  and  the 
cleaning  particularly.  You  are  responsible,  of  course, 
for  the  building  and  equipment? — I am  not  competent 
to  give  much  evidence  upon  that,  because  we  are  in 
an  exceptional  position  in  Downpatrick.  We  have  an 
endowment.  We  have  a Board  of  Governors  who  meet 
every  quarter,  and  any  equipment  that  is  required,  and 
any  improvements  that  are  required  in  the  school,  wo 
do,  and  we  have  never  refused  to  do  anything  that  they 
suggested,  and  we  have  done  a great  deal  that  they 
never  suggested. 

5569.  And  therefore  I need  not  put  any  question 
with  regard  to  the  building  or  equipment,  but  a matter 
which  has  come  before  us  prominently  is  the  question 


of  the  cleaning  of  the  scliool,  and  the  keeping  it  in  a 
state  of  cleanliness,  as  these  affect  the  merit  murk  of 
tlie  teacher.  Now  wlio  is  responsible  tor  the  cleaning 
of  the  school;  whom  do  you  regard  as  responsible? — In 
u country  school  I regard  the  teacher,  because  the 
manager  coulil  not  go  there  every  day  to  see  that  it  is 
(lone. 

5670.  But  would  not  the  manager  be  expected  to 
provide  for  the  cleaning  of  the  sclnool? — I really  think 
in  country  schools  it  is  the  children  and  the  teachers 
who  do  it.  I have  a small  country  school,  and  I 
inspect  it  pretty  regularly,  and  I do  look  to  see  that 
it  is  clean,  aud  I provide  myself  for  doing  certain 
things  that  arc  required  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
cleaning,  that  is  the  heavy  part;  but  I think  in  some 
country  schools  the  children  and  the  teachers  clean 
the  school. 

5,571.  Hero  is  Ilule  65a  in  whicli  the  Commissioners 
impress  on  the  managers  that  it  is  their  duty  to  make 
provision  for  having  the  sch(»l  properly  lighted  and 
ventilated  and  cleaned  and  adequately  heated  in  cold 
weather? — We  recognise  that,  and  that  is  done,  but  Uie 
manager  could  not  have  the  whole  ■ of  the  personal 
supervision  of  that.  My  country  school  is  three  miles 
from  Downpatrick. 

5572.  Have  you  come  across  a case  where  on  account 
of  the  state  of  the  school  and  its  not  being  properly 
cleaned  the  merit  mark  was  affected? — ^No,  I have  not 
come  across  that. 

5573.  That  is  under  Rule  54? — ^In  regard  to  that 
last  point  the  only  thing  that  I think  the  Inspectors 
might  remember  that  there  is  a slightly  different 
standard  to  keep  up  to  in  a town  like  Downpatrick, 
and  in  a small  country  school.  I think  they  ought  to 
remember  that  the  opportunities  are  different  in  a 
town  from  wlmt  they  are  in  a country  school. 

5574.  Have  you  observed  in  your  experience  of 
various  kinds  of  schools,  rural  and  urban,  that  In- 
spectors take  into  account  the  difference  of  locality 
iind  the  difference  of  equipment  in  their  reports? — I 
do  not  think  they  do  as  much  as  they  might  . 

5575.  They  do  not  make  suEBcient  allowance? — They 
do  not  make  sufficient  allowance. 

5576.  You  know  that  particular  danse  of  the  general 
report.  No.  11? — Yes,  in  country  schools,  in  my  expe- 
rience I tliink  that  I have  got  reports  which  would 
have  been  very  fair  in  the  case  of  schools  like  Down- 
patrick witli  a good  income  behind  them,  but  which 
were  scarcely  fair  to  a small  country  school. 

5577.  Poorly  provided? — Poorly  provided. 

5578.  Now  there  is  one  clause  in  Rule  54  to  which 
I want  to  call  your  attention.  You  see  in  the  fifth  line 
that  the  manager  should  also  make  arrangements  for 
holding  periodic  examinations.  You  have  seen  that? 
—Yes. 

6579.  Now  I understand  that  is  a recent  rule? — Yes, 
a new  rule. 

5580.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  working  of 
that — does  the'  manager  actually  arrange  for  periodical 
examination? — We  arrange  with  the  teacher.  I arrange 
with  my  teacher. 

5581.  Regularly? — I do,  regularly. 

5582.  Is"  that  for  the  annual  examination? — The 
annual  examination. 

5583.  That  is  held  by  teachers?— Yes,  and  anybody 
might  go  in. 

5584.  Were  parents  present?—!  think  not,  except 
when  children  wore  getting  prizes.  Poor  parents  have 
got  to  work. 

5585.  Now  I go  to  a subject  which  has  been  before 
us  a great  deal,  that  is  the  want  ol  uniformity  of 
inspection,  to  which  this  document  calls  attention. 
There  is  no  uniform  system  of  inspection,  you  say,  and 
no  two  Inspectors  apparently  act  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple?— I will  give  you  an  example  of  that.  This  is 
personal  experience.  I was  in  one  of  my  schools  and 
the  inspector  said  “ This  school  is  doing  very  badly 
in  Geography.  You  will  never  teach  thorn  Geography 
till  you  get  blank  maps.”  I got  three  or  four  blank 
map's,  and  about  six  months  afterwards  there  was 
another  Inspector  in  that  school,  and  he  said  ” Wvy 
do  vou  waste  'your  money  buying  these  things?'  A 
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third  Inspector  came  in  comparatively  recently,  and 
he  gave  that  school  a bad  mark  in  Geography  because 
they  had  not  get  a blank  map  of  Ireland. 

.^o8b.  That  is  three? — That  is  all. 

5587.  Do  you  think  that  enough? — I do.  I am  not 
deciding  which  of  the  Inspectors  was  right. 

5588.  Sit  Hiram  Wilkinson. — They  did  not  all 
agree? — They  did  not  all  agree. 

6589.  The  Chaibmak. — Now  in  paragraph  2,  follow- 
ing closely  OQ  that,  I find  you  say  that  the  impres. 
sionist  system  of  inspection  is  partly  responsible  for 
the  want  of  uniformity? — I think  it  is. 

.5590.  Do  you  adhere  to  that?— I do. 

5591.  Would  you  mind  developing  that? — 1 will  give 
an  example  again.  An  Inspector  came  into  the  school, 
and  took  a walk  round.  He  was  a very  conversational 
man  indeed  at  all  times,  and  he  magnified  his  office,  I 
think,  a little,  and  he  said  : — “ Of  course,  you  know 
if  I were  just  five  minutes  in  the  school  I would  be 
able  to  tell  what  mark  it  ought  to  get,"  and  I said 

" Perhaps  you  could,  up  to  a certain  extent.  If  I go 
into  a church  I can  tdl  you  in  five  minutes  whether 
the  rector  keeps' the  church  clean,  and  whether  he  has 
the  choir  clean,  but  there  are  certain  parts  that  I 
could  not  tell  anything  about,  and  you,  for  example, 
could  not  tell  anything  about  tiie  knowledge  of  the 
children."  “ Oh.’’  he  said,  " it  all  goes  together." 

5592.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  meant  by  that— all 
going  together? — -No,  he  did  not,  but  what  I under- 
stood him  to  mean  was  that  if  the  general  tone  and 
discipline,  and  so  forth,  did  not  come  up  to  his  par- 
ticular standard,  then  the  teaching  or  tire  knowledge 
must  be  on  the  same  level  with  -tlic  uafavourable 
judgment  that  he  had  formed  in  his  mind  from  the 
other  points. 

5598.  Do  I understand  your  Association  to  mean  that 
too  little  stress  is  laid  on  book-knowledge?— I think 
you  may,  that  there  is  too  little  stress  laid  on  the 
teaching  of  a whole  class. 

6694.  And  under  that  head  will  you  allow  me  to 
ask  you  this — do  you  think  there  is  any  deterioration 
in  the  r-esulfc  of  the  teaching  of  certaiu  subjects  like 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  geography? — I am  absolutely 
certain.  I do  not  say  that  that  is  the  Inspector's 
fault,  but  owing  to  the 'multiplication  of  subjects  which 
the  children  have  got  to  learn,  I am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  they  do  not  read  as  well  as  they  did. 

6595.  Would  this  express  your  view,  ihat  under  the 
rie-w  system  three  or  four  subjects  that  are  regardetl 
as  elementary,  and  yet  are  essential,  are  not  'as  well 
taught  as  before  1900? — I would  say  that, 

5596.  You  say  that  deliberately? — I say  that  deli- 
berately. 

5597.  That  is  your  experience? — My  experience,  and 
the  experience  of  teachers  and  parents. 

5598.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  parents? — Yea,  in  my 
parish. 

5599.  That  the  children  arc  not  so  well  equipped  for 
ordinary  life  as  small  farmei-s,  and  so  on? — .4ll  these 
new  subjects  put  such  new  ideas  into  the  children 
that  in  the  County  Down  they  do  not  want  to  get  into 
the  old  life  at  all.  They  want  to  be  clerks.  In  my 
experience  they  all  want  to  be  clerks. 

5600.  Now  we  have  already  spoken  of  these  six 
merit  marks.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  possi- 
bility of,  say,  one  man  awarding  one  of  these  marks 
with  anj^lring  approaching  certainty  to  a school  or  to  a 
teacher? — ^We  managers  thuik  it  is  very  difficult.  We 
have  discussed  that  for  three  or  four  days,  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  were  it  possible  to  have  a fair  and 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  school  (I  do  not  mean  "by 
that  an  examination  like  the  results  examiuations),  wc 
do  not  see  that  the  teacher’s  objection  to  the  marks 
as  a general  system  is  well  founded.  We  would  not 
object  to  the  marks. 

.5601.  Would  you  like  six,  or  would  you  reduce  them? 
— did  not  enter  into  that. 

5602.  I tliought  you  .suggested  reducing  them  to 
three? — We  do  not  say  anything  about  that;  but  I may 
say  that  the  teachers  in  Belfast  say  they  object  to  these 
marks  altogether.  We  think  (without  defining  how  it 
ought  to  be  done),  that  if  the  thing  was  properly  done, 
it  would  be  a help  to  the  nninagers,  and  it  is  certainly 
a pull  up  to  the  toachers. 


5608.  Would  you  retain  the  present  six  marks  if 
they  were  ordered  on  a diSerent  system?— Yes,  that  is 
our  evidence.  , , , . i-  .• 

5604.  You  do  not  think  that  the  shades  of  distiuc- 

tion  are  too  many  and  too  minute?— We  were  not 
instrucced  on  that.  o r 

5605.  You  do  uot  wish  to  continue  on  toat  line?— I 
do  uot.  Our  teachers  do  not  object  to  the  marks  ou 
account  of  their  number.  They  object  to  the  system 
on  which  they  are  given. 

5606.  The  point  is  this,  it  is  not  only  a question 

of  one  inspector  being  able  to  award  one  of  these  rnarks 
with  tolerable  certainty,  but  it  is  a question  of  the 
possibility  of  anything  like  uniformity  all  over  Ireland 
among  76  difierenb  inspectors? — think  that  is  a very 
real  difficulty.  ,, 

.5607.  Will  "excellent”  or  ' very  good  represent 
the  same  thing  in  Clonmel  as  it  will  in  Belfast  or  in 
Downpatrick? — I do  not  think  it  could. 

5608.  And  then  there  is  a danger?— I think  there  is 
a danger.  I know,  for  example,  the  Dean  who 
comes  in  after  me  has  very  strong  views  on  that  subject 
and  he  will  give  you  evidence  on  it,  that  the  same 
mark  could  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  his  school  and 
in  Mr.  Brett’s  school — St.  Peter’s— which  really  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a secondary  school. 

5609.  The  class  of  parents  is  totally  diHerent/— 


regard  to  the  examinations  I might  give  another 
example  that  I have  here,  if  I may. 

5611.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  it? — There  was  an 
inspector  who  came  into  one  of  my  schools  not  very 
long  ago.  He  is  a crank  about  how  you  should  hold 
your  pen,  and  he  gave  a very  bad  account  of  a certaiu 
class,  ns  regards  writing,  in  the  book,  saying  that  they 
did  not  kuow  bow  to  hold  their  pens.  Well,  it  hap- 
pened that  a periodical  called  " Tit-Bits"  offered  100 
prizes  for  children’s  writing  under  14  years  of  age. 
The  teacher,  without  telling  me  anything,  put  the 
whole  of  this  class  that  was  condemned  in  for  the 
writing  examination  conducted  by  " Tit-Bits,"  and 
there  were  many  thousand  competitors,  I forget  the 
exact  number,  but  it  was  published  afterwards.  There 
were  100  prizes,  and  ten  of  those  children  who  could 
not  write  were  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

6612.  Did  vou  see  the  inspector  after  that? — I pub- 
lished it  in  the  newspaper,  a Downpatrick  paper,  and 
I thought  that  was  the  best  way  to  bring  it  to  the 
inspector's  notice.  I published  the  fact  just  as  I tell 
you. 

5613.  I suppose  he  did  not  make  any  remark? — Oh, 
never. 

5614.  You  think  that  confirms  the  remark  here  that 
"in  many  cases  the  methods  adopted  by  inepectore 
do  not  conduce  to  sound  education  ”? — I think  it  does. 

5615.  And  you  are  absolutely  certain  of  that? — I am. 

5616.  That  is  the  present  system  of  inspection,  and 
you  have  illustrated  that  by  telling  us  of  an  inspector 
who  said  he  could  award  the  mark  iu  five  minutes? — 
Yes. 


5617.  And  is  it  your  experience  that  it  is  generally 
a matter  of  fault-finding,  rather  than  of  judicious 
criticism? — ^We  are  absolutely  united  about  that.  That 
is  a point  on  which  there  is  no  diSerenee  of  opinion 
whatever  amongst  us,  and  all  our. managers  will  agree 
with  me  when  I say  that  we  never  get  a word  of  praise. 

5618.  Or  advice? — Or  advice.  I will  give  you  an 
example  of  that,  iu  the  case  of  an  inspector.  There 
was  an  inspector  who  was  finding  very  much  fault 
with  a young  teacher  for  the  way  in  which  he  was 
toaehing  his  class,  and  the  principal  teacher  said  to 
the  inspector  very  respectfully : " Sir,  would  you  mind 
taking  the  class  for  a little  bit,  and  showing  this  man 
what  you  mean.”  " That  is  not  my  business,  I am 
not  a teacher  " — that  was  the  answer. 

.5619.  The  teacher  asked  that  bona  fide? — He  asked 
him  bona  fide.  He  is  a very  earnest  man. 

6620.  And  he  wanted  his  superior  officer  to  give  an 
example? — Yes,  and  he  was  told  that  he  was  not  a 
teacher,  that  it  was  not  Ms  business. 

5621.  I must  say  I think  he  was  violating  some  of 
the  ihsiructions  of  the  Board,  given  in  some  of  their 
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cu'culurs.  Whetbei'  it  is  acted  upou  or  not  the  in- 
spectors are  told  to  consider  themselves  advisers  o£ 
the  teachers.  Is  not  that  so? 

Mr  Henly. — That  is  so,  but  it  is  a rule  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obsei’vance? — I 
have  never  known  them  to  act  on  that  principle. 

The  Gh-UBMak. — But  still  am  I not  right  in  saying 
that  the  Board  had  suggested  that? 

Mr.  Hekly. — That  has  been  suggested,  but  it  has  not 
been  acted  on,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  i or  5 
inspectors  in  all  Ireland. 

5622.  The 'Chairman. — Then  your  impression  is  that 
the  inspector  does  not  really  consider  it  to  be  his 
business  to  be  the  adviser  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
improver  of  education  in  the  schools? — I would  not 
say  that,  that  he  did  not  think  that  he  might  be  an 
improver  of  education;  but  I think  that  his  methods 
do  uot  conduce  to  that. 

5623.  He  simply  confines  himself  to  fault-findiug? — 
Ves,  we  have  nil  agreed  about  that.  I had  one  par- 
ticular teacher,  a youug  and  very  nervous  little  man, 
and  certainly  he  ,left  my  school  because  he  ■was 
harassed.  He  -went  away  to  another  district,  and  I 
helped  to  get  him  another  school. 

5624.  And  that  was  to  escape  a particular  inspector? 
— To  escape  a particular  inspector. 

5625.  We  have  had  it  here  that  the  changes  of 
inspectors  from  one  district  to  another  are  too 
frequent,  and  that  the  district  inspectors  are  not 
allowed,  as  they  were  under  the  results  system,  to 
remain  a sufficient  number  of  years  in  a district  to 
know  the  teachers  and  their  excellences  aud  defects. 
Do  you  agree  with  that? — I do;  but  then  sometimes 
we  get  an  inspector  we  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of. 

6626.  On  the  whole,  if  you  have  a fairly  deceut  in- 
spector, do  you  not  think  that  he  would  be  much  more 
efficient  if  left  for  a considerable  time? — Yes. 

5627.  And  you  do  think  they  are  moved  about  too 
frequently,  and  you  get  too  many  of  them? — We  have 
got  too  many  changes  recently.  We  got  a change  of 
inspectors  some  years  ago,  and  he  put  every  school  in 
the  whole  district  down  two  marks,  from  excellent  down 
to  good,  two  marks  down  all  round.  I had  excellent 
in  both  my  schools  in  Downpatrick,  and  they  went 
down  to  good. 

5628.  And  if  they  were  good,  they  would  go  down 
to  middling? — Yes,  to  middling.  He  practically  marked 
down  every  school  two.  I do  not  know  why  he  did  it, 
but  he  did  do  it. 

5G29.  Tlint  bears  upon  a question  I was  going  to  putt 
that  in  all  these  frequent  changes  of  inspectors  you 
have  observed  a very  great  difference  in  the  standard 
of  their  examinations? — I have. 

5630.  You  are  clear  about  that? — I am  clear  about 
that. 

5681.  And  that  within  a brief  space  of  time? — 
Within  n brief  space  of  time.  Of  course,  this  whole 
system  covers  a brief  space  of  time. 

6682.  Mr.  Henlt. — Can  you  tell  us,  as  far  as  you 
can  judge,  were  the  schools  at  the  time  he  reduced  them 
up  to  &e  standard  of  what  they  had  been  under  the 
previous  inspector? — I would  say  so,  at  least.  At 
least  up  to  the  standard. 

5683.  You  told  us  in  this  document  that  there  is  no 
uniform  system  of  inspection.  Now,  will  you  explain 
what  you  mean  by  that  more  fully? — Weil,  one  aide  of 
it  is  illustrated  by  my  experience  as  to  maps,  and  on 
the'  other  side  I would  say  that  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence set  up  by  different  inspectors  is  not  the  same. 

6634.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  was  a 
memorial  sent  up  from  the  Church  Managers  in  Belfast 
in  which  they  complained  of  46  per  cent,  of  school 
marks  being  lowered? — That  occurred  about  the  same 
time  that  I am  complaining  of  it  in  my  district.  Of 
course,  I am  not  in  Belfast. 

5635.  And  I have  here  a document  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Cole,  a Junior  inspector  in  another  dis- 
trict, reduced  the  marks  of  the  schools  in  78  per  cent, 
of  the  schools  which  ho  inspected? — think  it  was 
universal,  but  I do  not  know  why.  Was  that  about 
three  yeare  ago? 

5636.  Yes.  Now,  as  you  object  to  the  impressionist 
system  of  inspection,  what  do  you  think  the  inspectors 
should  do? — I think  the  inspectors  should  either  sec 


the  teacher  teacbiug  a class  in  every  case,  aud  judge 
ii-oiii  that  uoi  merely  us  to  the  teacher’s  ability,  but 
as  to  die  results  of  tlie  teacher's  teaching;  or  else,  the 
inspector  should  examine  the  whole  class  himself  if  he 
has  any  doubt  on  any  subject — either  the  teacher  or  the 
inspector.  I do  uot  say  that  the  inspector  ought  to  do 
it  ill  every  ease;  but  if  he  is  not  satisfied,  let  him  not 
pick  the  best  boys  out,  aud  in  particular  let  him  not 
choose  an  idiot. 

5637.  Would  you  siiy  the  teacher  should  teach  the 
class? — Yes. 

5638.  Is  not  the  ultimate  test  of  the  teaching  what 
the  pupils  learn,  what  they  acquire  from  him? — ^It  is. 

5689.  If  they  merely  observe  the  work,  how  will  that 
thoroughly  test  the  real  work  of  the  teacher?— Well,  I 
think  if  I was  inspecting,  I would  judge  by  the  intelli- 
genos  and  accuracy  of  the  answers  how  far  the  children 
were  learning. 

5640.  But  how  would  you  know,  for  instance, 
whether  the  lesson  that  was  being  then  given  was  a 
mere  review  lesson  or  whether  it  was  breaking  new 
ground? — You  could  not  tell,  you  would  have  to  trust 
to  the  honour  of  the  teacher. 

5641.  For  instance.  Dr.  Klemm  made  a report  on 

schools  in  Germany,  and  he  complains  in  that  report 
he  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  German 
teachers  to  give  a lesson  in  a new  subject.  They  were 
quite  willing  to  review  past  work,  and  thus  make_  a 
displav  of  knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
which'  really  did  not  represent  the  teacher’s  work  at 
the  time? — I can  only  judge  in  my  own  school.  I have 
never  seen  an  iuspeetion  of  any  class,  whether  taught 
by  the  principal  or  assistant,  where  I believe  them  was 
nob  a new  lesson,  and  I know  that  the  principal 
teachers  would  not  have  a show  lesson.  I do  not 

believe  it,  but  I think,  it  might  be  done.  It  would  he 
useless. 

5642.  Would  it  nob  be  desirable  then  to  apply  the 

true  test,  and  that  is  to  examine  the  pupils  themselves? 
— Certainly.  T would  like  the  pupils  exaihined,  not 

necessarily  in  every  subject.  1 would  like  the  inspec- 
tor to  examine,  them,  but  I thought  that  was  a eouusel 
of  perfection. 

5643.  You  stated  that  you  objected  to  payment  by 
results,  that  is  I understand  you  to  object  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a fee  for  each  individual  subject? — Each  indi- 
vidual child. 

5644.  Do  you  object  to  individual  examination  of 
pupils,  that  is  an  examination  in  au  essential  subject, 
say  arithmetic? — I do  not. 

'5643.  Do  vou  think  it  desirable?— I think  it  is  very 
desirable.  I like  examination  very  much,  but  I object 
to  a fixed  date,  ou  which  everybody  knows  it  is  to  take 
place,  and  to  have  the  children  crammed  up  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  in  order  to  pass  the  examination. 

5646.  Under  the  present  system,  is  not  the  teacher 
required  to  hold  an  annual  examination? — Yes. 

.5647.  -4nd  are  not  the  managers  requested  to  hold 
examinations? — Yes,  but  that  is  not  for  pay. 

5646.  But  I am  uot  speaking  of  examinations  for  pay. 
Would  it  not  be  better  then  that  those  examinations 
should  be  conducted  by  an  independent  outside  party, 
provided  that  they  are  properly  conducted?— I would 
prefer  it. 

5649.  -And  would  it  not  be  a truer  test?— Yes, 

5650.  Supplemented  if  necessary  by  the  examination 
of  the  teacher? — Yes. 

6651.  And  you  are  not  objecting  to  that  when  you 
object  to  payment  by  results  of  the  individual  examina- 
tion of  the  children?— -Oh,  no,  I am  not. 

5652.  The  Chairman. — You  lay  stress  on  examina- 
tion?— ^Yes,  I have  always  done  so. 

5653.  Mr.  Henly. — ^Now  you  have  told  us  that  in 
some  schools  there  was  examination  by  sample.  You 
do  not  think  that  satisfactory? — I do  not. 

5654.  Would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
parents,  and  to  tlie  teacher  of  the  child,  to  have  a 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  class  instead  of  what 
we  have  at  present? — I believe  it  would.  I will  tell 
you  an  example  I know  which  struck  mo  os  very 
curious.  I mentioned  Mr.  Brett's  school  of  St.  Peter’s. 
Df  course,  that  is  a better  class  school,  as  regards  the 
parentage  of  the  boys,  and  at  his  recent  inspection  the 
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iusiwctoi-  said  ; " I think  it  would  be  much  better  for  a 
school  of  this  chiiracter  to  have  un  examination.”  He 
gave  fully  two  dajs  to  the  examination  of  the  school, 
iind  I would  prefer  that  to  an  inspector  coming  in  and 
spending  two  hours  or  two-and-a-half  hours  with  me 
in  Downpatrick,  and  going  out  and  giving  us  bad  ” 
or  something  similar,  as  the  result  of  his  cursory  ex- 
amination. 

5653.  Now  do  you  think  it  right  that  either  the 
teacher's  method  or  the  state  of  the  classes  or  other 
matters  of  that  kind  should  be  commented  on  at  all 
by  the  inspector  in  presence  of  the  children? — Certainly 
not;  I tliiuk  that  should  be  a separate  thing  altt^ethev; 
one  for  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  manner. 

5656.  In  presence  of  tte  manager? — I think  the 
manager  should  be  present.  I do  not  mean  even  in 
the  ease  of  finding  fault  with  his  teacher,  but  there 
ere  some  thin^  that  the  teacher  could  not  put  right 
without  the  help  of  the  manager. 

5657.  You  have  giveu  us  an  example  of  an  inspector 
reproving  a teacher  in  presence  of  the  pupils? — Yes. 

5658.  Have  you  noticed  on  auy  occasion  that  the. 
maimer  of  the  inspector  towards  the  teacher  was  not 
at  all  satisfactory? — have.  I thought  on  one  or  two 
occasions  that  the  inspector  was  rough  a little  bit. 

56.59,  Do  3'OU  not  think  that  that  would  tend  to 
lessen  the  teacher’s  influence  in  the  school  and  lessen 
his  usefulness? — Yes;  that  is  absolutely  why  I object 
to  it. 

5660.  'With  regard  to  the  building  and  equipment  of 
the  school,  we  have  been  trying  to  find  how  far  the 
merit  mark  has  been  reduced,  if  it  has  been  reduced, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  school  building.  Can  you 
give  us  any  information  on  that? — I cannot.  In  none 
of  my  schools  has  the  merit  mark  been  reduced  on 
account  of  the  equipment  of  the  school,  because  we  had 
everything  done  that  we  were  ever  asked  to  do,  and  a 
gi'cat  deal  more. 

.5661.  You  are  not  totally  opposed  to  merit  marks? — 
Not  totally  opposed  to  merit  marks. 

5662.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  sum  up  exactly 
the  state  of  the  school  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  one  word  ‘‘  excellent”? — I think  it  would  be 
very  difficult;  I should  not  like  to  be  asked  to  do  it. 

.5663.  Then,  if  it  be  so  difficult,  why  should  these 
merit  marks  be  retained? — Simply  that  most  of  the 
managers  were  of  opinion  that  they  did  afford  a certain 
guide  to  the  manager  of  a school  in  keeping  things  up 
to  the  mark.  If  things  wore  going  down,  and  if  he 
got  n mark  like  that,  he  would  immediately  go  and 
find  out  the  reason,  and  whether  it  was  the  teacher’s 
fault  or  not. 

5664.  But  you  have  fold  us  that  these  moiit  marks 
arc  not  given  on  anytliing  approaching  a uniform  sys- 
tem?— Yes. 

5665.  When  a man  gets  his  mark  reduced  he  does 
not  know  w^iether  it  is  the  state  of  the  school  that  has 
fallen,  or  whether  the  mark  has  been  reduced  because 
the  inspector  may  be  a crank? — He  does  not  know. 

•5660.  It  is  no  guide? — That  is  what  we  think.  We 
say  if  the  inspection  mark  were  a reality,  it  would  not 
be  a bad  thing. 

.5667.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a detailed  report 
on  the  state  of  the  school,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction  in  different  subjects? — Certainly. 

5668.  Would  not  that  obviate  the  necessity  for  these 
merit  marks  altogether? — Bnt  you  are  multiplying  the 
work. 

5669.  For  whom? — For  the  inspectors. 

5670.  I think  they  are  paid  for  doing  the  work? — I 
suppose  so. 

5671.  .4,re  you  aware  that  these  merit  marks  were 
tried  in  England  and  abandoned? — I am  aware  of  it. 

5672.  And  that  the  system  of  education  has  been 

carried  on  in  Scotland  and  Germany  without  them? 

Yes,  and  the  teachers  make  that  point  too;  but  I may 
say  this,  that  many  of  out  managers  are  quite  satisfied 
that  the  system  of  marks  should  continue  if  it  could 
be  worked  properly,  but  we  do  not  make  its  retention 
a sti-ong  point., 

5673.  You  told  us  that  under  the.  present  system 
the  inspectors  fiequently  harass  the  teacher,  rather 
than'  test  the  knowledge  of  the  children? — I have  seen 


a teacher  cry.  You  will  got  more  evidence  as  to  that; 
it  is  certainly  a thing  that  could  never  happen  in 
England.  . 

5674.  You  suggest  that  a uniform  system  ol  inspec- 
tion should  be  provided? — Yes. 

5675.  And  you  could  not  make  auy  particular  sug- 
gestion  with  reference  to  that? — Our  general  idea  is 
this.  Take,  for  example,  arithmetic,  and  suppose  a 
senior  class  is  being  examined  in  fractions.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  no  two  inspectors  would  give  a question 
not  merely  of  the  same  style  but  of  the  same  difficulty. 
Ifou.  can  probably  give  in, an  examination  in  fractions 
a question  that  any  child  could  answer,  and  you  could 
give  another  that  no  child  could  answ'er;  yet  the 
examination  would  be  in  the  swne  subject.  What  we 
suggest  is  that  the  teacher  should  have  a specimen 
card  of  questions,  as  they  used  to  have.  I suppose  you 
know  that  under  the  results  system  they  were  provided 
with  cards  or  papers  giving  them  some  idea  of  the 
general  difficulty  of  the  questions  that  would  be  given, 
accoiding  to  the  different  standards  of  the  school;  of 
course,  allowing  them  > good  deal  of  liberty  and 
latitude. 

5676.  The  Chairmax. — A specimen  examination . 
paper? — .4.  specimen  examination  paper.  That  is  really 
what  we  ask  for. 

5677.  Mr.  Hbnly. — With  regard  to  mathematics? — 

I may  say  mathematics  is  a subject  where  there  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  difference  of  inspection  at  present 
as  regards  the  difficulty  of  the  questions  set. 

5678.  I see  that  in  Jhe  Report  from  Belfast  they 
complain  that  eeriaiu  of  the  propositions  in  Euclid 
were  set  in  a way  bi  which  it  would  be  difficult  or 
impossible  for  auy  pupil  to  be  prepared  to  solve  them? 
— i’es,  and  the  same  applies  to  arithmetic,  when  there 
is  a trick  question  set.  One.  was  set  the  other  day  in 
iny  own  school. 

5679.  Your  suggestion  is  that  sample  cards  or  papers 
should  be  provided  from  the  Education  Office? — Yes. 

5680.  And  that  those  should  be  taken  as  typical  of 
what  the  inspector  would  set? — Of  what  he  would 
expect  each  stendai-d  to  know. 

5681.  Would  you  have  these  published  in'  the  code 
as  specimens  of  what  teachers  might  be  expected  to 
prepare  their  pupils  in? — ^We  did  not  think  of  that,  and 
I would  not  like  to  answer  yes  or  no. 

.5682.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  it? — I do  not. 

5683.  If  that  were  done,  I think  it  would  do  a good 
cteal.  You  say  in  the  next  section  that  the  promotion 
of  children  should,  to  some  extent,  depend  on  the 
result  of  the  inspection? — Yes. 

5684.  Do  you  mean  by  that  ” inspection  ” or  “ ex- 
amination ”? — We  call  it  inspection  generally.  What 
we  mean  by  that  is  this.  'When  an  inspector  comes  to 
a school  the  children  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
inspection.  They  gain  nothing  by  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  There  is  no  moral  compulsion  on  the  child  to 
answer.  A child  may  stand  in  the  class  and  hold  his 
tongue  the  whole  time.  There  is  nothing  depending 
on  him.  It  is  only  the  teacher  who  depends  on  the 
answering.  His  mark  will  depend  on  what  takes  place; 
but  the  children  themselves  have  no  interest  really  in 
the  inspection.  Now,  they  had  a great  interest  in  the 
examination  in  the  old  days.  AVo  have  a difficulty  in 
this  way.  It  is  not  fair  to  throw  the  whole  respon- 
sibility on  the  teacher  for  the  promotion  of  the  children. 
I know  a case,  and  you  will  hear  of  other  cases  after- 
wards, where  the  teacher  deliberately  was  of  opinion 
that  a certain  child  should  not  be  promoted,  as  it  had 
not  learned  sufficient,  and  the  whole  onus  of  that  was 
thrown  on  the  teacher,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
five  children  were  taken  from  that  school  on  account  of 
that  child  not  being  promoted,  and  were  sent  to 
another  school.  I think  the  inspection,  however  it 
is  managed,  should  go  back  to  the  system  by  which 
promotion  of  a child  to  a higher  grade  would  depend  on 
the  result  of  the  inspection. 

5685.  Then  is  there  not  another  danger,  that  sup- 
posing a teacher  is  not  efficient,  and  not  working 
properly,  pupils  may  be  retained  too  long  in  the  class  or 
standard  that  they  ate  in  at  that  particular  time? — 
There  would  be  that  danger,  with  the  exception  that 
they  might  pass  to  other  schools. 
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5B8b.  And  iu  tlie  otlier  case  you  think  tliat  theio 
would  be  a danger  o£  pupils  not  being  promoted  with 
sufficient  rapidity? — I think  there  is  a responsibility 
thrown  on  the  teacher  that  ia  rather-  more  {considering 
that  this  is  a State  system)  than  the  teacher  should  be 
asked  to  bear. 

5687.  Now,  it  has  been  suggested  here  that  if  tliere 
were  a formal  examinabion  of  the  children,  a regular 
field  day,  such  as  we  had  in  the  old  results  time, 
there  would  be  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
to  become  conceited  and  unfitted  for  ordinary  work 
by  merely  passing  these  examinations? — Those  who  are 
conceited  soon  find  their  proper  level. 

5688.  You  are  not  afraid  of  that?— Not  iu  the  least. 

5689.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  every  conceited 
person  gets  the  conceit  knoo’^ed  out  of  him? — Unless 
they  arc  so  conceited  that  they  do  not  mind  the  knocks. 

5690.  Sir.  H-eni.y. — Then  you  think  that  some  ex- 
aminations held  partly  by  teacher  or  inspector  should 
take  place  before  the  pupils  would  get  their  pi-omo- 
tion? — I do,  distinctly. 

5691.  And  that  should  be  suffieieutly  formal  to  give 
the  parents  an  interest  in  attending  that  examination, 
and  endeavouring  to  get  their  children  to  pass  it? — 
Yes. 

5692.  The  Chairman. — ^I£  promotions  are  to  be 
made,  you  propose  I think  that  they  should  be  made 
by  the  inspector? — Yes. 

5693.  But  suppose  that  were  so,  would  not  the 
inspector  have  to  give  an  individual  examination  in  the 
school? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  that 
in  every  subject. 

5694.  Nob  in  every  subject,  but  he  must  test  every 
pupil? — I think  that  is  ivhat  he  is  there  for. 

5696.  That  is  the  necessary  consequence? — That  is 
the  necessary  consequence. 

6696.  Mr.  Hbnly. — Promotions  under  the  results  sys- 
tem depended  on  passing  three  subjects,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic? — Yes. 

6697.  And  the  individual  examination  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  those  three  subjects? — Yes. 

5698.  And  a class  examination  for  the  remaining 
subjects? — Yes. 

5699.  -And,  of  course,  the  individual  examination  is 
at  present  in  extra  subjects? — Yes. 

5700.  As  a result  of  your  experience,  do  you  think 
that  the  adoption  of  a uniform  school  year  has  been 
beneficial  in  Ireland — the  school  year  at  present  com- 
mences on  the  1st  of  July,  and  all  schools  then  com- 
mence their  school  year? — Yes. 

6701.  In  the  results  days  each  indi-vidual  school  had 
its  own  school  year,  so  that  when  the  inspector  came 
to  hold  his  formal  examination  he  was  testing  the  year’s 
work.  I think  the  inspection  of  the  year’s  work  was 
better;  but  the  question  is  whether  he  would  like  to  go 
hack  to  the  old  system  having  a special  year  for 
every  school,  to  date  from  the  date  of  the  inspection? — 
That  is  a matter  on  which  we  have  not  given  our 
opinion.  If  wc  thought  that  the  new  school  year  in 
July  was  a fixture,  we  might;  but  we  do  not  object  -bo 
the  actual  working  of  the  present  rule  very  much. 
There  was  a case  in  my  own  experience  in  which  an  in- 
spector came  at  the  end  of  five  months  of  school  teach- 
ing, and  insisted  on  examining  the  school  in  the  entire 
work  for  which  a year  was  provided.  That  is  abso- 
lutely wrong. 

5702.  The  Chaiujian. — "Was  he  expostulated  with? — 
He  was  expostulated  with  both  by  the  manager  and 
the  teacher,  and  that  is  why  we  suggest  that  if  the 
school  year  remains  as  at  present,  commencing  iu  July, 
the  inspectors  should  be  instructed  as  to  how  much  of 
the  course  they  should  expect  to  be  ready  for  examina- 
tion, say,  in  October,  January,  and  April,  for  it  is  a 
great  injustice  to  the  teacher  to  mark  down  a school 
because  it  has  been  only  five  months  at  work.  Of 
course,  the  simplest  plan  would  be  to  go  back  to  the 
old  system  and  let  every  school  start  from  the  date  of 
its  examination,  and  lot  promotion  take  place  at  that 
time,  too. 

5708.  Mr.  Henxy. — At  present  the  inspectors  are  ex- 
pected to  confine  their  examination  to  work  gone  over, 
as  indic^d.in  the  progress  book? — Yes. 


5704.  .And  that  has  not  been  observed? — That  has 
not  been  observed. 

5705.  The  Chairman. — Where  is  that  instruction 
givon?  Is  it  ill  one  ol  the  circiiki-s? 

Mr.  He-sev. — It  is  iu  one  of  the  circulars? — It  is 
not  in  the  Rules  aud  llegulatious. 

Tho  CHAUtJIAN. — No. 

5706.  Mr.  Henly. — You  think  It  wuuid  be  better  on 
the  whole  that  each  school  bad  its  own  school  year? — 

I do  not  like  to  say  that;  but  I might  say  that  it  would 
get  over  a certain  difficulty.  1 do  not  like  to  say  that 
on  the  whole  it  would  be  better,  because  I have  not 
.thought  it  out.  The  point  is  that  if  you  have  a sepa- 
rate school  year  for  every  school,  aud  a child  passes 
from  one  school  to  another,  that  child  may  be  put  at 
a disadvantage,  eoiniug  in  at  a different  school  year, 
and  it  may  lose  a year  nearly. 

5707.  That  is  possible  to  happen  at  the  present  time 
when  schools  are  not  worked  at  the  same  rate.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  I do  not  see  anj*thing  has  been  gained 
by  the  change? — I do  uot  think  anything  has  beeu 
gained. 

6708.  What  do  you  moan  by  the  suggestion  in  your 
precis  that  the  spii-it  of  inspection  ought  to  be  changed? 
— We  consider  that  the  most  important  point  in  the 
whole  thing.  At  the  present  time  the  teachers  dread 
the  inspectors.  That  is  certain.  I was  in  a school  in 
England,  and  the  teacher  knew  the  inspector  was  com- 
ing, and  the  teacher  said  iu  my  heai-mg : “I  am  so 
glad  he  is  coming,  because  we  will  be  eertaiu  to  get 
a few  good  bints,  and  we  will  get  help.”  No  teacher 
ill  Ireland  u'ould  ever  dream  of  looking  for  help  from 
an  inspector  under  the  present  system.  Now,  wo  really 
want,  whatever  change  is  made,  to  be  of  suoli  a charac- 
ter that  the  inspector  will  have  to  understand  that  he 
is  to  be  the  friend  and  encourager  aud  helper  of  the 
teachers,  and  uot  merely  an  outside  critic,  who  is  in- 
clined to  be  hypercritical. 

5709.  Would  you  -wish  ter  see  him  a co- worker? — I do 
not  mean  an  assistant. 

5710.  And  would  it  not  he  better  if  ho  recommends 
a plan  for  any  pai-ticular  school,  that  he  should  show 
how  that  plan  could  be  worked  out  in  that  school? — 
So  far  as  possible,  yes. 

6711.  And  should  he  not  be  prepared  to  assist  the 
teacher  as  to  the  mode  of  teacidng  lie  difiereut  sub- 
jects?— I think  so,  and  that  is  uot  don©  at  present. 

6712.  Instead  of  that,  you  indicate  here,  that  they 
approach  the  teachers  with  a feeling  of  distrust  and 
hostility? — The  teacher  regards  th&  inspector  with  a 
feeling  more  or  less  of  dread.  They  know  they  are 
not  going  to  he  praised. 

5713.  No  matter  what  they  do? — As  a general  rule, 
they  are  not  going  to  be  praised.  I got  a ‘'very  good  ” 
report  the  other  day,  to  my  great  surprise,  having 
got  the  very  opposite  thr^e  months  previously;  but,  as 
a general  rule,  the  inspectors  do  uot  encourage  or  cheer 
up  the  teachers  and  th&  iuspeetions  are  not  looked  for- 
ward to  with  pleasure. 

5714.  One  other  question.  Where  you  find  a teacher 
doing  good  work,  satisfying  his  manager,  and  satis^- 
ing  parents,  that  tile  progress  of  the  pupils  is  satisfac- 
tory, do  you  think  it  is  right  to  allow  that  inspector  to 
interfere  with  his  methods  of  work  and  impose  methods  ^ 
of  bis  own  on  him? — Nftt  unless  the  inspector  is  de- 
liberately of  opinion  (I  think  the  head  inspector’s 
opinion  should  be  asked  also)  that  bettei-  work  might 
bo  done  by  a slight  change  in  the  system,  because  it 
would  he  just  possible  that  the  system,  while  satisfyin" 
parents  and  satisfying  the  manager,  might  be  a little 
inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  modern  times.  Im- 
pi-ovements  mi^ht  be  suggested,  and  they  should  be 
based,  not  on  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  alone,  but 
on  the  opinion  of  the  bead  inspector. 

5715.  I will  take  a concrete  case.  If  a teaoher  takes 
the  number  27  and  teaches  the  children  that  that  num- 
ber is  made  up  of  two  tens  and  seven  units,  he  may  be 
condemned  by  an  inspector  for  uot  knowing  his  arith- 
metic. That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  I am  speaking  of? 
— That  sort  of  thing  is  ridiculous. 

6716.  The  Chairman.— lou  are  agreed  about  that?— 
Yes. 

5717.  The  Bishop  of  Ross.— The  Chairman  was  ask- 
ing you  about  the  effect  of  the  condition  of  the  school 
and  the  equipment? — Yes. 

K 
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STIP.  And  you  told  os  that  you  got  a report  iu-  con- 
nection with  a school  that  you  consideied  would  be  a 
fair  report  if  it  were  made  on  a town  school,  but  was 
not  fair  on  a country  school? — I did  not  quite  catch 
whether  you  meant  merely  the  general  description  of 
the  school.  I tliiulc  iu  a country  district  you  must 
have  something  less  iu  the  way  of  lavatories  and 
arrangements  uiau  you  could  have  in  a town  with  a 
water  supply.  I think  the  inspectors  ought  to  take  that 
into  conslderotion,  and  they  do  not. 

S719.  I tliouglit  what  the  question  was  aimed  at  was 
the  effect  of  the  condition  of  the  school  on  the  merit 
33iarlis? — I think  I answered  that  afterwards,  because 
I said  that  in  my  own  experience  every  one  of  my  own 
schrols,  as  far  as  I know,  was  marked  down. 

67‘20.''Aud  that  your  schools  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition?— Yes,  and  they  could  not  be  marked  down  on 
that  account. 

5721.  You  had  an  endowment  for  it? — Yes. 

5722.  And  I think  you  mentioned  that  a number  of 
children  at  present  wanted  to  be  clerks? — Yes. 

5723.  ~We  are  agreed  about  that.  That  is  my  view 
and  I think  it  is  yours? — That  is  my  view. 

5724.  You  seemed  to  connect  that  mentality,  if  I may 
use  tlie  woi-d,  with  the  present  system.  I do  not  quite 
see  how  that  particular  frame  of  mind  could  grow  up 
with  the  aiew  system  since  1900.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  new  system  was  intended  to  have  the  very  opposite 
effect,  and  that  this  desire  to  get  clerkships  and  posi- 
tions of  that  kind  would  come  fi-om  the  former  system 
of  the  ciicild  having  to  pass  his  examina- 
tion in  the  National  Schools.  They  might  natu- 
rally slip  into  the  idea  that  they  ought  to 
pass  Civil  Service  examinations  and  other  examina- 
tions?— You  see,  the  vita!  part  of  the  examinations  in 
the  old  time  m’QS  as  regards  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, and  a man  who  was  a good  reader  and  writer, 
and  had  a fair  knowledge  of  elementary  arithmetic, 
would  be  willing  to  go  and  be  a manual  worker.  Now 
they  are  ooeupiod  with  a great  many  subjects  and  they 
learn  a great  many  things  that  they  did  not  learn  then. 

I nm  not  supposing  that  they  teach  all  of  them  together, 
but  they  learn  a great  many  subjects  that  they  did  not 
learn,  and  oven  amongst  the  farming  class  in  my 
district,  there  is  a growing  discontent  for  manual  labour 
and  I can  only  attribute  it  to  the  general  tendency  of  • 
the  teaching  that  is  at  present  given  iu  the  schools. 
Of  coui'se,  in  one  of  my  schools,  the  boys’  schools  in 
Downpatrick,  we  try  to  obviate  it  by  paying  as  much 
attention  as  possible  to  chemistry  and  practical  science, 
so  ns  to  try  to  turn  the  boys'  attention  to  technical 
work  and  technical  schools. 

5725.  To  try  to  counteract  that  tendency? — To  try 
to  counteract  it;  but  there  is  that  tendency  urhicb  wc 
cannot  overlook,  in  our  district— a growing  discontent 
and  a despising  even  of  farming  operations.  I am 
afraid  it  is  general  over  the  country. 

5726.  The  Chairman, — Is  is  not  due  to  more  causes 
than  education? — I do  not  think  that  you  could  attri- 
bute  it  to  anything  except  the  education. 

5727.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — I quite  agree  that  the 
teaching  of  chemical  facte  could  help  a farmer;  but  has 
there  not  been  an  effort  to  try  to  train  their  hands  and 
eyes,  and  giving  them  a little  mechanical  turn,  and  is 
there  not  less  attention  devoted  to  this  book  knowledge 
that  would  fit  thorn  for  passing  examinations;  for  it  has 
been  complained  of  more  than  once  that  under  the  new 
system  the  boys  do  not  get  sufficient  knowledge  of 
reading  and  hand^ndting  and  spelling  and  arithmetic 
and  long  tots,  which,  as  a foundation,  really  did  fit 
them  for  passing  examinations.  When  the  children  had 
this  knowledge,  do  you  not  think  that  they  found  them- 
selves better  equipped  to  pass  examinations  than  they 
do  under  the  present  system?— I do  not  think  that  in 
our  schools  in  the  North  there  is  any  very  great  de- 
velopment of  hand  and  eye  training.  Our  teachers 
were  taught  to  make  paper  boats  by  a teacher  sent 
down  from  Dublin,  and  fold  paper  into  little  cubes. 
That  was  a lot  of  tomfoolerv. 

5728.  Was  not  the  main  object  of  the  tomfoolery  to 
turn  attention  rather  to  industry?— I do  not  think  it 
has  done  it. 

5729.  I quite  agree  with  you  that  it  has  not  achieved 
tlie  results;  but  I cannot  sea  how  you  can  connect  ^is 


crowing  dislike  of  manual  work  with  the  new  system 
since  1900?— You  see,  a great  deal  of  attention  is  paid 
in  our  schools  to  mere  literary  subjects — than 
there  used  to  be — history  and  so  forth,  w^liich  is  very 
useful  and  very  good,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  we  wuiitM 
some  development  of  our  National  system  that  would 
turn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who  really  do 
things  in  the  world  are  creators,  not  clerks  and  men 
who  do  other  people’s  work,  and  that  the  niau  who 
makes  a wheel-barrow  is  a far  better  man  than  the 
man  who  copies  a deed.  That  is  my  opinion. 

6730.  You  have  expressed  my  views  bettor  than  I 
could  do  it  mvself.  Did  1 gather  that  you  were  origi- 
nally connected  with  an  Intermediate  School?- Yes. 

I was  Senior  Master  of  the  Royal  School,  Armagh, 
for  four  or  five  years. 

5701.  I do  not  think  you  were  quite  enamoured  of 
the  Intermediate  system  of  examination?-— No;  cer- 
tainly not.  The  result  fees  were  pleasant,  that  is 

5732.  And  I think  you  are  arguing  now  that  you  do 
not  want  the  Results  system?— I do  not  want  tho_  Re- 
sults system  brought  back  again  under  the  National 
Board.  . , , - 

6733.  .And  your  great  objection  was  that  when  it  was 
known  that  this  examination  was  coming  on,  great  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  on  the  children,  which  was 
not  good  for  them  either  physically  or  intellectually?— 
Yes,  tliat  is  iny  view. 

5784.  If  you  are  to  go  back  to  u fixed  school  year, 
and  it  you  are  to  have  examination  ut  the  eud  of  the 
school  year,  would  you  not  reproduco  those  difficulties? 

^Yoii  would,  and  1 believe  it  would  be  better  not  to 

have  a fixed  date  for  the  examinations,  but  to  let  the 
inspector  inspect  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

8738.  To  drop  in? — To  drop  in  and  do  it. 

5786.  A»<1  that  could  bo  done  without  any  fixing  of 
the  date? — Without  any  fixing  of  the  date. 

5787.  And  your  own  proposal  was  that  the  teacher 
should  know  exactly  how  the  work  of  the  year  should 
be  spread  over  the  periods,  and  that  would  meet  your 
difficidty? — Yes. 

6788.  And  would  you  prefer  that  to  going  back  to  the 
fixed  school  year,  with  the  danger  of  pressiiro  and 
cramming,  and  all  that? — I would. 

5739.  Mr.  Hbnly. — I undei-stood  you  to  say  that  the 
' inspector  should  come  in  towards  the  end  of  the  year? 

Yes;  I M’ould  not' like  to  have  put  down  that  my  school 
should  be  examined  every  year  on  the  25th  of  June, 
because  that  would  revert  towards  the  old  pressure 
system. 

5740.  I would  like  to  know  what  year  is  meant? — The 
inspector  should  come  in  and  have  a formal  examimition 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  whatever  school  year 
might  be  adopted. 

5741.  For  that  school? — For  that  school.  I am  not 
saying  whether  you  are  to  keep  to  a universal  one  or 
not.  Our  point  is  that  we  want  to  have  the  promo- 
tions partly  done  on  the  authority  of  the  inspector  and 
not  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  teacher. 

5742.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — And  therefore  if  we  ore 
to  go  back  to  each  school  having  its  own  year,  and  hav- 
ing an  examination  towards  the  close,  you  then  leave 
an  interval  of  a couple  of  months? — I do  not  think  that 
danger  is  so  great  when  result  fees  do  not  depend  on 
it,  because  it  is  merely  a matter  of  promotion  of  the 
pupils,  not  of  putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
teachers. 

5748.  So  you  think  the  money  was  the  difficulty? — 
I think  the  money  was  tlie  difficulty,  and  very  natur- 
ally. 

5744.  And  then  you  would  run  the  risk,  whatever 
risk  there  may  be  in  it? — I would. 

5745.  Bringing  in  a buSor  between  the  parents  and 
the  teacher? — Yes,  and  also  you  would  get  the  opinion 
of  two  men  iu  place  of  the  opinion  of  one  man. 

5746.  I entirely  agree  with  what  you  say  on  the 
point  Riat  the  inspector  should  be  courteous  and  gentle- 
manly towards  the  teachers;  but  the  question  I want 
to  ask  you  is  this.  I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, but  are  the  inspectors  in  later  years  more  dis- 
courteous than  in  the  earlier  years? — About  three  or 
four  years  ago  they  were  certainly  more  discourteous, 
I think  they  nave  been  improved  in  the  last  year  or  so. 
My  teacher  was  quite  pleased  when  an  inspector  came 
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aud  shook  hands  with  her  the  other  da^'.  bho  «as  quite 
pleased  and  said  she  did  not  know  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

5747.  Mr.  CoFfEv. — How  long  ugo  was  thatV — It  is 
about  seven  or  eight  months  ago. 

5748.  Mr.  H.\bkison. — I think  you  said  that  the 
teachers  di'oad  the  inspector’s  visit.  Is  it  not  that 
really  it  is  the  incubus  of  this  merit  grunt  that  bangs 
heaviljy  on  the  inspector  and  the  teacher,  when  one  has 
to  assign  a merit  grant  knowing  whut  an  enormous 
dilference  it  may  make  to  the  teacher,  and  the  other 
has  to  await  that  decision  with  a certain  amount  of 
fear  and  iroinbliiig? — We  did  not  mention  anything 
about  this  merit  grant,  because  we  thought  that  this 
was  a ease  where  it  would  be  hotter  for  the  teachers  to 
give  their  own  evideueo;  but  I do  think,  in  answer  to 
your  quesMou,  that  that  is  partly  what  was  the  cause, 
but  not  altogether;  because  I object  to  the  whole  tone 
of  the  inspection  and  the  attitude  of  the  inspector  to- 
wards the  teacher,  wliich  you  seem  a little  surprised 
to  know  has  existed. 

5749.  But  I do  think  tliat  this  merit  grant  is  the 
difficulty? — The  teachers  feel  it  very,  very  much. 

5750.  You  do  recommend  here  that  the  system  of 
marks  should  continue,  and  the  purpose  of  my  ques- 
tion is  whether  a good  deal  of  tiie  feeling  between  the 
inspector  aud  the  teachers  is  not  due  to  the  system  of 
these  merit  marks? — I think  it  has  a good  deal  to  do 
with  it,  but  please  do  not  say  that  we  recommend  the 
system  of  marks;  we  only  say  we  won’t  coudemn  it. 

5751.  Now,  you  say  that  the  reading,  writing,  aud 
arithmetic  have  deteriorated  since  the  year- 1900,  owing 
to  the  multiplication  of  subjects.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  subjects  you  object  to? — ^What  strikes  me  is  that 
l^•e  are  really  trying  to  make  the  schools — it  may  be 
right  or  it  may  be  wixiiig — but  we  are  trying  to  make 
the  schools  more  or  less  verge  on  secondary  schools. 

5752.  I want  to  know  what  subjects  exactly  have 
been  brought  into  the  curriculum  which  produced  this 
effect? — The  curriculum  has  been  extended  by  the 
addition  of  history. 

5753.  Was  not  history  taught  before? — Not  at  all, 
it  \i’as  absolutdy  forbidden  in  Ireland. 

5754.  Or  geography?— Geography  was,  to  o limited 
extent;  but,  of  course,  it  is  enlarged  under  the  present 
system. 

5755.  What  other  subjects? — Physical  drill,  which 
takes  up  a good  deal  of  time  in  the  schools,  is  a good 
thing,  and  if  you  have  an  old  list  of  thirty  years  ago, 
take  the  programme  of  any  school,  and  "compare  it 
with  the  progi-amme  or  the  school  time  table  of  the 
same  school  to-day,  and  you  will  find  that  the  time  is 
far  more  split  up,  that  there  are  more  subjects  being 
taught  and  a shorter  time  given  to  each. 

6756.  Is  not  that  rather  an  advantage  to  the  teachers 
and  the  children,  that  there  should  be  a variety,  and 
that  the  changes  should  not  bo  only  rung,  as  I under- 
stand they  were,  on  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic? 
— Yes,  but  I think  we  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme, 
aud  the  time  for  reading  is  too  short. 

5757.  At  the  same  time,  you  do  not  think  the  other 
system  was  perfect? — Oh,  no;  not  at  all;  but  my  evi- 
dence is  that  in  our  present  system  the  foundations 
are  not  sufficient.  Tliere  is  not  sufficient  time  for  lay- 
ing  the  fouudatioua,  just  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
Secondary  oi’  Royal  or  Grammar  Schools  we  have.  If 
I was  a senior  master,  and  I ;\’as  in  Armagh,  and  I 
went  round  a school  and  found  that  the  second  class 
Latin  grammar,  and  third  class  Latin  grammar  was 
not  properly  taught,  but  that  they  were  attending  to 
other  matters,  I would  say  that  Latin  grammar  should 
be  taught  before  anything  else  as  the  foundation  of  a 
knowledge  of  Tjstin. 

6758.  You  think  that  there  has  been  a distinct  de- 
tcrioration  in  w’hat  are  known  as  tiie  three  elementary 
subjects? — Yes. 

5769.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  for  that  beyond 
your  impression? — I was  in  a house  in  town  &e  other- 
day,  and  the  father  said  to  me  : “ I wonder  why  it  is 
that  none  of  my  children  can  read  out  anything.” 
Well,  the  children  were  fairly  intelligent  and  had  done 
well  in  the  school,  aud  I try,  as  far  as  I can,  to  have 
as  imich  time  given  to  reading,  wi-iting,  and  arith- 
metic, as  we  possibly  can  give  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. but  I do  not  think  that  those  elementary  subjects 
are  as  well  taught. 


570U.  Probably  muliug  aloud  has  detcriorati'd ; but 
uu  the  other  hand,  thoio  has  been  a groat  deal  gained 
in  the  intelligent  appreciation  by  the  child  of  the  book 
it  reads? — I think  if  a man  is  intelligent,  and  if  be 
miderstands  the  words  on  a page,  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  read  it  to  nnothei-  man,  so  that  the  other  man  should 
understand  it. 

6761.  That  is  not  quite  true  oi  ehildrea  of  10  or  12; 
they  want  practice,  and  I do  not  think  that  it  is  even 
true  in,  we  will  say,  the  middle  forms  of  a secondary 
-school;  where  the  reading  aloud,  which  is  not  prac- 
tised, is  sometimes  extremely  bad? — Extremely  bad. 

5762.  Aud  we  might  even  go  further,  and  say  that 
one  hears  lessons  read  in  Church  sometimes,  "wliieh 
are  not  perfect  examples  of  reading? — Certainly. 

The  Chairsian. — Under  the  Intermediate  system 
there  is  no  time  now  for  the  reading  ol'  classics.  1 
find  students  who  can  translate  Homer  splendidly,  aud 
they  cannot  read  a line  of  Homer  easily? — The  answer 
to  that  in  the  case  of  a secondary  school  is  that  they, 
have  no  time  to  read  Honier  or  Virgil,  It  is  the  same 
in  the  other  schools. 

5763.  Mr.  Harrison. — I do  not  say  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  read;  but  there  is  less  than  there  was? — 
In  my  own  school  I give  prizes  for  reading  at  Christ- 
mas. 

r>164.  The  Bishop  of  Ross  has  asked  you  whether  it 
is  your  experience  that  the  education  givMi  since  1900 
lias  made  cliildren  more  inclined  to  follow  what  we 
will  call  clerkly  occupations  than  before? — It  certainly 
has  in  my  school.  Perhaps  I am  blaming  some- 
thing that  I should  not,  and  there  may  bo  some  un- 
known cause,  some  temper  of  the  mind  in  the  general 
public,  which  is  leading  the  boys  to  do  that.  The  one 
idea  now  is  to  get  into  a shop  or  into  a lawyer’s  office 
as  a clerk. 

5765.  Has  that  distinctly  increased  since  1900? — It 
has  distinctly  increased. 

5766.  I do  not  think  that  experience  would  coincide^ 
with  the  experience  in  England? — I sxippose  it  would 
not. 

5767.  Because  in  the  late  ’seventies  and  ’eighties 
we  had  very  many  complaints  that  the  education  was 
tending  to  make  boys  take  up  clerking? — But  don't 
you  think  you  are  twenty  years  ahead  of  us? 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — I think  it  is  the  reverse.  Our 
system  began  in  1831. 

5768.  Mr.  Harrison. — You  say  there  is  no  word  of 
praise  ever  comes  from  an  Inspector,  but  you  rather 
contradicted  that  just  now  by  saying  that  you  had  re- 
ceived a very  nice  report? — I did,  written  in  the 
school  report  book. 

5769.  Then  I think  you  go  on  to  say  you  want  the 
exti-act  from  the  report  sent  to  the  managers.  Is  not 
that  sent  down? — No,  only  part  of  it.  It  is  headed 
'*  Extract  from  the  Report,”  or  something  like  ttat, 
and  it  always  relates  to  what  is  found  fault  with'. 

5770.  Do  you  not  get  the  report  on  tie  subjects  in 
which  they  have  done  well? — ^Wo  do  not.  We  never 
get  that.  That  is  the  difficulty.  What  I want  is  to  be 
able  to  go  to  my  teacher  and  say  : “ Now,  I am  very 
pleased  to  see  you  did  so  well  in  history,  or 
geography,”  or  whatever  it  might  be;  but  in  place  of 
Uiat,  I find  noCliing  down  but  “ arithmetic  deficient  in 
standard,”  and  so  on — not  a word  for  anything  that  U 
good. 

5771.  I have  seen  the  forms,  and  the  inspectors  do 
give  marks  in  evei-y  subject? — I never  get  them. 

5772.  So  you  do  nob  know  how  good  the  subjects  are 
which  have  escaped  blame? — I only  know  that  certain 
subjects  as  a rule  have  escaped  blame. 

5773.  That  is  really  rather  a revelation  to  me,  and 
therefore  you  are  entirely  dependent  on  anything  the 
inspector  may  say  to  you  as  manager  or  to  the  teacher? 
— Or  may  write  in  the  book. 

5774-6.  Would  he  write  praise  in  the  book? — I have 
never  seen  it,  except  in  that  case. 

5776.  Mr.  Henly. — Does  not  that  bring  us  to  this, 
that  a general  report  giving  a proper  estimate  of  all 
the  subjects  would  be  tne  proper  thing  to  send? — Yes. 

.5777.  Mr.  Harrison. — ^Now,  in  your  evidence,  you 
propose  that  specimen  questions  should  be  sent  from 
the  central  authorities.  I am  speaking  to  you  as  an 
old  educationalist.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  draw 
a satisfactory  list  of  specimen  questions? — I do  not 
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think  it  should  be  anything  beyond  the  ability  of  tho 
National  Board  or  the  luspeetors  to  do  it  roughly. 

5778.  It  must  be  done  very  roughly,  otherwise  will 
you  not  cramp  both  the  teacher  and  the  inspector’/— 
you  might;  but  sometimes  an  inspector  comes  and 
gives  an  examination  in  fractious,  and  a reference  to 
the  regulations  shows  that  the  examination  is  abso- 
lutely beyond  the  children  who  are  being  examined. 

5779.  When  you  ciiticise  the  inspector’s  questions, 
you  ought  to  know  also  with  what  object  he  asked 
them,  you  say  he  should  not  put  a trick  question? — 
Yes. 

5780.  A.  trick  question  may  be  asked  by;  an  examiner 
with  the  best  possible  intentions? — Hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions. 

5781.  Tliat  is  perfectly  true,  but  I want  to  point  out 
that  the  question  may  be  just  to  try  if  there  ia  a par- 
ticularly sharp  boy.  It  all  depends  on  what  import- 
•ance  he  attaches  to  the  questiou.  Of  course,  if  he  is  _a 
wise  mau,  he  will  not  make  the  reason  for  asking  it 
clear,  if  it  is  a doubtful  question.  But  in  limiting  the 
instruefion  is  there  not  a danger  of  cramping  every- 
body concerned,  It  you  issue  these  specimen  questions? 

— In  the  Interinediuto  examinations  _a  man  has  to  write 
a history  paper,  we  will  say.  He  writes  it,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  paper  that  is  set  to_  the  pupils.  That 
paper  has  to  pass  a Court  of  Examiners.  That  Court 
sees  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  history  paper  which 
ought  to  be  beyond  the  intelligence  or  undeKtanding, 
as  regards  the  subject  matter  of  the  question,  of  a 
child  of,  say,  the  middle  grade,  or  whatever  it  is. 
There  is  no 'such  check  on  the  ingenuity  of  inspectors, 
of  any  sorb  whatever.  They  may  pub  any  sort  of 
questions  they  like,  however  unsiiited  you  may  think 
them,  to  the  children  that  are  to  be  examined  on 
them.  We  hold  (nob  necessarily  to  come  down  to  a 
system  of  cards  or  specimen  questions)  that  somehow 
or  other  there  should  be  some  check,  just  as  in  other 
examinations. 

6782.  I quite  agree  tiiat  the  inspectors  ought  to  try 
to  be  reasonable,  but  remember  this,  that  you  are  tak- 
ing the  case  of  an  examination  paper.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  questions  should  always  be  submitted  by  the 
man  who  drew  them  up  to  somebody  else,  but  some  of 
your  examinations  in  the  lutonhediate  are  oral  exami- 
nations, are  they  not? — No.  We  still  examine  orally 
in  Trinity  College,  and  some  of  us  sufiered. 

5783.  In  fact,  you  feel  yourself  in  the  position  of 
the  poor  inspectors,  subject  to  a good  deal  of  criticism 
in  your  questions,  if  you  examine  orally? — I was  the 
corpus  vile.  If  you  go  in  for  classical  scholarship  in 
Trinity  College  a*^  heap  of  the  work  is  done  viva  voce, 
and  a great  deal  of  it  is  very  cranky  work. 

6784.  I have  suffered.  The  inspector’s  position  is 
one  that  subjects  him  to  a great  deal  of  criticism,  and 
sometimes  possibly  unfair  criticism? — Yes,  and  there 
should  be  something  by  which  they  would  have  some 
uniform  idea,  that  one  man  would  not  come  and 
examine  a class  altogetlier  and  dispirit  it  by  giving 
questions  it  cannot  understand. 

6784a.  I tliink  one  of  the  reasons  for  urging  exami- 
nations is  that  you  say  it  is  a necessary  stimulus  to 
the  children.  Do  you  think  that  really  the  chil- 
dren require  that,  and  are  you  not  really  rather 
ignoring  the  natural  desire  of  all  children 
to  show  what  they  can  do? — I don’t  know  that  it  is 
quite  a universal  feeling  among  children.  There  are 
lots  of  children  who  will  never  open  their  mouths  it 
you  don't  force  them.  You  arc  rather  turning  into  the 
positive  what  we  are  working  at  from  the  negative  side, 
that  is,  that  in  the  present  system  there  is  no  obligation 
on  a child  to  do  anything  at  an  inspection,  because 
there  is  no  examination  and  there  are  no  marks. 

6786.  Well,  the  penalty  was  not  very  severe  on  them 
in  the  other  ease,  if  they  chose  to  be  idle  and  said : 
" I do  not  CM6  if  I pass  or  fail  ”?— But  if  you  examine 
a class  against  one  another,  3'ou  arouse  a spirit  of 
rivalry  that  does  not  exist  in  the  ordinary  inspection 
of  a class,  and  that  is  what  we  are  saying  t^es  place. 
If  you  were  examining  - a class  at  work  on  a certain 
Bubjeob  they  would  all  try  to  do  their  best  to  answer. 
One  wants  to  beat  another:  but  under  tlio  present 
system  of  inspection  tlicre  ia  no  encouragement  to  the 
child  at  all 


6786.  And  do  vou  mean  to  say  that  if  an  inspector 
takes  a class  and  examines  them,  he  won  t find  them 
all  eager  to  answer?— He  very  seldom  examines  a class. 

5787.  The  Chaieman. — The  point  of  the  objection  is 
according  to  this  document,  that  there  is  hardly  ai  y 
examination?— The  inspector  may  sit  down  and  sec  the 
teacher  examine  a class. 

5788.  Mr.  Habwsok.— But  after  he  has  listened  for 
some  time,  does  he  uot  then  ask  them  questions  linn- 
self?— Oh,  no;  but  he  will  pick  out  one  or  two  chil- 
dren. 

6789.  Aud  ask  questions  of  tlie  class? — Very  isw 
questions.  That  is  not  my  experience. 

5790.  Does  he  examine  the  books? — The  children  s 
books? 

5791.  Yes,  the  exercise  books?— Oh,  yes. 

5792.  And  occasionally  ho  sets  a sum  for  tiicm  on 
the  blackboard? — Yes. 

5798.  And  hears  them  read? — Sometimes. 

5794.  So  he  comes  into  the,  reading  class  and  talics 

to  the  children,  does  he  not?— Yes;  but  ther^  is  no- 
thing in  all  that  to  arouse  the  children’s  interest  to  do 
as  well  as  possible.  , , , 

5795.  Won’t  they  do  it  for  the  teacher  s sake— it 
thev  are  in  the  habit  of  answering  the  teacher,  won’t 
they  answer  the  inspector?-- You  cannot  explain  to  the 
children  that  the  teacher  will,  perhaps,  got  £1  of  a rise. 

6796.  But  the  children  • understand  that  very  well? 
—I  do  not  think  the  children  know  anything  about  it. 

5797.  I thought  they  were  sharp  children  in  Ireland? 

The  teachers  do  nob  explain  to  the  parents. 

5798.  Mr.  Kavanaoh.— You  say  that  if  inspection 
was  a reality  you  would  not  object  to  the  marks  sys- 
tem. Do  you'think  that  would  meet  the  view  ul  the 
teachers  also?— I do  not  think  it  would. 

5799.  They  object  altogether  to  the  marking?— They 
absolutely  object  to  the  marking  system  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  and  Belfast  and  Down  and  Antrim,  for 
which  we  speak. 

.5800.  Do  you  think  they  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  results  system? — I do  not  think  they  would,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  a good  thing.  No  teacher  ever 
told  me  that  he  wants  the  results  system  back. 

6801.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  they  have  formu- 
lated any  scheme — if  they  did  not  like  the  results  system 
and  do  not  like  the  present  system,  what  is  their  par- 
ticular grievance  in  that  way? — I do  not  think  I am 
bound  to  speak  for  the  teachers. 

6802.  Previous  witnesses  have  differed  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  present  system.  Can  you  tell  us  whether 
you  think  the  education  of  the  children  is  better  or 
worse  now  than  it  was  before  1900? — I think  the  chil- 
dren, as  a whole,  are  more  intelligent  now,  but  I do 
not  think  they  know  certain  things  as  accurately  as  , 
they  did  before.  That  ia  really  what  it  comes  to. 

6803.  You  think  they  are  not  as  well  educated  now 
as  they  were? — That  depends  on  wliat  you  mean  by 
” educated.” 

5804.  Well,  to  meet  the  battle  of  life,  such  educa- 
tion as  is  required  for  ordinary  life.  Are  they  educated 
as  usefully  now  for  themselves  as  they  were  before 
1900? — It  is  hard  to  say,  except  in  Belfast.  You  see, 

I still  think  that  the  education  has  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  tendency  of  the  present  system  to  turn  them 
from  what  I consider  very  valuable  aud  more  important 
things — agriculture  and  farming  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  has  that  tendency.  They  are  not  as  well 
grounded  certainly. 

5806.  They  are  not  as  usefully  educated  as  they 
were  before? — Well,  you  see,  you  have  brought  in  So 
many  other  outside  things. 

5806.  But  in  contidering  any  change  in  the  system, 
ought  not  we  to  think  first  and  foremost  of  the  chil- 
dren ? — Certainly . 

5807.  Of  the  children’s  interests? — Yes. 

6808.  And  then  does  it  not  come  back  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  better  educated  now  than  they 
were  before  1900  under  the  two  different  systems? — It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  going  a little  bit  beyond  what  1 
anticipated.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  a 
little  tej'ond  what  I thought  was  the  scope  of  the  in- 
quiry. 
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The  Chairman.— A.fc  any  rate,  tkat  question  has  been 
gone  into  to  a very  great  extent. 

.'1809.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— I try  to  keep  the  children 
ahvava  before  my  tnincl  in  considering  this  question? — 

I doVot  think  Ikat  within  certain  limits  it  will  be  very 
bard  to  draw  a conclusion,  if  j-ou  take  the  elementary 
and  absolutely  essential  subjects  of  education,  the 
children  are  not  as  well  taught  now  in  those  subjects 
as  they  were  before  1900. 

6810.  The  Bishop  of  Boss. — But  at  the  same  time 
you  thiuk  the  children  are  more  intelligent?— Yes. 

5811.  That  when  leaving  school  under  the  present 
system  they  are  more  intelligent? — Yes,  but  they  do 
not  know  so  much. 

681-2.  They  are  more  intelligent,  bub  they  have 
acquired  less  knowledge? — Yes. 

5813.  Mr.  Kavanagh.- You  could  nob  say  whether 
it  was  more  useful  than  the  previous  knowledge? — I 
do  not  think  the  subjects  are  more  useful. 

5814.  Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  grievances 
amongst  the  teachers  in  your  disti'ict? — Oh  yes,  there 
are  nothing  but  grievances. 

6815,  lYould  you  consider  that  it  was  against  the 
system  or  against  the  individual  inspectors? — I would 
rather  pub  it  differeutly,  because  I think  the  inspectors 
must  have  been  acting  on  instructions  they  got  from 
headquartei-s.  I do  hot  think  the  inspectors  came 
down  of  their  own  accord,  and  began  to  work  havoc  in 
oui‘  schools,  and  to  mark  them  all  down.  I really  can- 
not  think  that  a brainstorm  affected  all  the  inspectors. 

6816.  Is  it  a grievance  against  the  system,  and  not 
against  individual  inspectors? — Yes,  it  is  the  present 
svstem  that  we  object  to. 

‘ 5817.  You  have  said  that  you  have  seen  a good  many 
of  the-  iuspectoi-3  changed.  Bo  you  think  that  there 
is  more  grievance  under  one  inspector  than  under 
another?— That  is  the  point.  The  inspectors  vary, 
and  they  have  different  grievances ; each  man  is  allowed 
to  have'  his  own  little  fads,  and  there  is  no  organised 
system. 

' 5818.  And  you  have  told  us  that  you  do  not  believe 
in  a man  being  able  to  award  a merit  mark  in  ten 
minutes? — In  five;  but  to  say  ten  is  equally  true. 

5819.  One  of  the  inspectors  told  us  that  any 
intelligent  inspector  ought  to  be  able  in  ten  minutes 
to  award  a merit  mark.  Do  you  disagree  with  Mm? — 
Absolutely. 

5820.  Sir  Samuel  Dill  has  asked  you  as  to  how  the 
equipment  and  appearance  of  the  school  affect  the 
merit  mark  of  the  school? — It  has  nob  affected  any  of 
•the  schools  with  which  I am  personally  acquainted, 
but  the  schools  were  marked  down.  They  were  moved 
from  “excellent"  down  a couple  of  points,  and  that 
could  not  have  been  caused  by  the  state  of  the 
buildings. 

6821.  Did  yon  ever  know  of  a t-eacher  having  to  pay 
out  of  his  own  pocket  for  the  .cleaning  of  the  school , 
or  for  having  to  do  anj-thiug  to  the  school? — No. 

5822.  That  has  not  come  under  your  experience? — 
.Certainly  not.  , 

5823.  Are  there  any  inspectors  at  present  who  have 
been  teachers? — do  not  know. 

The  CHAinMAS. — Twenty  out  of  seventy. 

6824.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  could  not  tell  me 
whether  an  ex-teacher  is  a better  inspector  than,  one 
who  has  not  been  an  ex-teacher? — I think  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  and  against,  and  it  depends 
on  the-  personality  of  the  man. 

■ 5825.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Touching  the  ques- 
tion of  expense  entailed  upon  a teacher  for  the  clean- 
ing of  a soliool,  we  are  all  delighted  to  hear  that  you 
laiow  of  no  such  case;  but  it  has  come  to  our  know- 
ledge that  there  are  such  cases,  and  this  is  the  rule 
with  respect  to  it : — “ The  Oommisaiouers  desire  to  im- 
press' on  the  managers  that  it  is  their  duty  to  provide 
funds  for  the  proper  furnishing,  lighting,  and  ventilat- 
ing, and  the  adequate  heating  of  the  schools  in  cold 
•weather,  and  they  cannot  approve  of  any  expenditure 
for  this  purpose  or  monetary  responsibility  in  connec- 
tion -with  it  being  imposed  on  the  teachers  of  the 
•school.”  That  is  the  rule,  but  we  have  had  evidence 
that  if  tlie  teachers  do  not  clean  the  schools,  or  have' 
••ihem  cleaned,  they  may  get  their  marks  reduced  in 


eousequence  That  is  one  of  the  points  ou  which  there 
is  really  no  dispute.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  of  oases 
in  which  there  is  an  endowment  or  other  provision  for 
all  these  purposes.  I may  say  that  ihe  Lord  Bishop 
of  Boss  has  informed  us  that  in  his  own  diocese  he  sees 
that  there  is  money  provided  for  such  purposes,  but, 
unfortunately,  there  are  cases  in  which  this  is  not 
done.  It  is  not  our  business  to  say  whether  the 
managers  are  right  or  wrong;  but  we  would  desire  to 
see  some  system  by  which  the  schools  would  be 
cleaued,  hut  neither  nionetary  responsibility  nor  physi- 
cal responsibility  ■would  be  imposed  upon  the  teacher? 

— I think  the  Ciovernmenb  ought  to  do  these  tilings. 

I think  it  is  very  hard  on  poor  clergymen  of  any 
denomination  to  have  a big  school  and  no  endowment 
for  it.  They  may  have  to  get  it  cleaned  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  I do  not  think  the  State  ought  to  allow 
that. 

6820.  I understand  that  when  the  children  go  home 
from  the  schools,  where  there  is  no  arrangement  for  a 
charwoman  or  anybody  to  look  after  the  work,  it  falls 
upon  the  assistant  mistress  or  head  mistress  or  teacher 
to  sweep  out  the  school.  You  see  he  thereby  does  not 
commit  a breach  of  the  rules;  but  now,  the  point  I 
wish  to  ask  your  advice  and  opinion  upon  is  this,  how 
far,  considering  it  from  the  social  point  of  view,  and 
the  notion  that  parents  would  have  as  to  the  uses  their 
children  are  turned  to  (for  I should  say  many  parents 
would  be  very  touchy  if  they  got  an  idea  that  their 
children  were  turned  to  menial  service),  and  consider- 
ing that  amongst  the  young  children  at  any  rate,  it 
might  be  a means  of  teaching  them  order  and  cleanli- 
ness, you,  as  an  independent  witness,  who  have  had 
great  experience  with  regard  to  the  ideas  and  opinions 
of  parents  of  pupils,  think  it  would  be  possible  in  the 
training  of  infants  and  younger  children  to  include 
some  cleaning  of  the  sonool  among  the  things  that 
should  be  taught  without  bringing  down  on  the  teacher 
the  condemnation  of  the  parents? — There  are  a great 
many  country  schools  where  you  could  not  get  a char- 
woman for  love  or  money,  and  at  fhe  present  time  in 
the  County  Down,  in  the  little  country  schools,  the 
sweeping  of  the  school  afterwards  and  the  general  tidy- 
ing up  is  done  by  the  senior  class  of  girls,  and  it  is'a 
very  good  lesson  to  them  in  domestic  economy. 

5827.  That  is  the  point,  and  you  think  that  that 
could  be  carried  out? — It  has  been  carried  out  to  my 
knowledge  for  24  years  in  a National  School,  and  no 
parents  have  ever  objected  to  the  children  having  to 
learn  how  to  sweep  a room. 

5828.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  and  you  quite 
approve  of  that? — I quite  approve  of.  that. 

5829.  Have  you  bad  much  occasion  to  communicate 
with  the  Board? — No,  sir ; I generally  go  and  speak  to 
them. 

5880.  Do  you  find  your  representations  are  attended 
to? — I may  get  a letter  by  return  of  post  to  say  that 
my  letter  has  been  duly  received;  but  the  answer  may 
not  come  for  a long  time,  so  I generally  go  round  and 
see  the  secretary. 

6831.  And  have  you  been  successful  in  gettio| 
remedies  for  grievances? — ^Well,  in  anything  that  I 
have  had  to  bring  before  them,  I have  found  the  sec- 
retaries very  courteous,  and  if  they  would  not  do  the 
thing  they  refused  me  very  nicely,  and  I believe  more 
in  going  to  see  the  secretary  rather  than  in  writing, 
because  it  seems  to  me  a relaxation  of  the  red  tape 
sj'stem. 

6882.  One  of  the  points  w©  had  before  os  was  ap- 
peals to  the  Board — the  hearing  of  those  appeals  and 
the  result  of  them? — Up  in  the  North,  when  we  have 
an  appeal  to  bhe  Board  about  anything,  we  get  some- 
one that  we  know  on  tbs' Board  to  bring  forwaid  the 
appeal,  and  w©  believe  in  the  spoken  word  more  than 
the  written  letter. 

6833.  With  reference  to  examinations,  Mr.  Harrison 
put  a point  to  you  regarding  what  you  have  said  as 
to  the  interests  of  the  childj-en,  and  I think,  it  was 
brought  out  before  us  that  under  the  results  system 
each  child  knew  what  the  result  of  his  examination 
was,  and  had  to  tell  his  parents  how  he  got  on.  '^at 
I understand  from  you  is  that  you  were  speaking  of 
the  present  system,  under  which  only  a few  passed, 
and  that  the  examination,  when  the.  inspection  resolves 
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itself  into  an  examination,  is  not  of  the  sam.e  uatui|^e 
as  under  the  old  results  system,  so  far  as  regards  call- 
ing upon  the  pupil  to  do  his  best  in  each  case? — Les; 

I do  not  think  that  the  present  inspection  system 
makes  much  demand  on  the  child  or  encourages  the 
child  even  to  be  intelligent.  Do  not  take  it,  however, 
thut  I want  to  go  back  to  the  results. 

5834.  You  have  emphasised  that,  and  I think  we  all 
understand  it.  I was  rather  wanting  to  get  an  illus- 
tration of  the  different  points  of  view  with  regard  to 
the  child  taking  an  interest?— The  children  can  stand 
round  au  inspector  in  the  class  imder  the  present  sys- 
tem and  none. of  the  children  will  be  asked  a question 
at  all.  There  may  be  14  or  20  children  in  the  class, 
and  ten  or  a dozen  may  never  be  asked  a question  the 
whole  time. 

5835.  The  Ceairm.i.n. — The  whole  point  is  that  the 
inspector’s  examination  docs  not  take  in  a sufficient 
number? — It  ia  necessary  to  take  in  the  class. 

5836.  Sir  Hir.4m  'Wilkinson. — And  no  child  can  go 
homo  to  his  parents  and  say,  “ The  inspector  ^va8 
there  to-day,  and  I did  well  ”? — -A  few  might,  but  the 
whole  class  could  not.  The  inspection  would  not 
necessarily  include  that. 

5837.  And  there  is  uo  record  tinder  the  present  sys- 
tem of  examination  of  each  child’s  progress  in  the  par- 
ticular subjects? — Oh,  no. 

5838.  With  regard  to  infants,  what  is  your  experi- 
ence as  to  the  inspection  of  infants — the  tone  and  dis- 
cipline of  infante  has  come  up  occasionally,  and  some 
inspectors  are  rather  impatient  ut  the  want  of  that 
perfect  stillness  which  is  required? — Tliere  is  not  one 
man  in  fifty  fit  to  inspect  infants. 

5839.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  a woman 
inspector? — I would  far  rather  have  a woman  inspector 
for  the  infants.  I have  known  a man  teacher  as  good 
and  having  just  as  winning  a way  with  the  infante  as 
a woman,  but  I would  rather  inspect  the  sixth  stan- 
dard than  inspect  the  infants. 

5840.  The  Chairman. — A person  accustomed  to  a 
nursery  should  inspect  them? — I think  so. 

5841.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Is  it  in  consequence 
of  the  quietness  that  is  required? — I heard  one  inspec- 
tor say  that  the  teacher  did  not  keep  the  infants  of 
my  boys’  school  sufficiently  in  order,  because  they  did 
not  fold  their  arms  nicely  and  simultaneously  on  the 
desk. 

6842.  Mr.  Coftey. — You  say  that  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography,  the  instruction 
has  deteriorated  in  comparison  with  what  it  used  to 
be?— I think  it  has. 


think  lamination  draws  out  the  spirit  of  the  child, 
and  that  the  present  system  docs  not. 

5847.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  view  of  the  child  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a set  day  on  which  he  would 
have  to  face  this  discipline?— Yes,  provided  that  did 
nob  encourage  the  old  system  of  cramming. 

5840  This  is  my  idea.  I do  not  say  that  the  inspec- 
tor should  examine  every  child  in  every  subject,  but 
tliat  a set  day  should  be  provided  for  the  examinataon 
and  that  the  inspector  should  thoroughly  examine  the 
class,  and  by  half  a dozen  rounds  of  questions  on  Miy 
subject  he  ought  to  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  whether 
that  class  was  well  taught?— Yes. 

5849.  You  say  that  that  is  right?— Yes,  I do. 

5850.  Of  course,  ia  the  roaults  system,  the  whole 
principle  was  vicious,  whore  all  depended  on  a money 
payment.  The  bright  boys  had  an  advautage,. 
and  the  dull  boy  was  forced  at  a pace  that 
was  cruel  to  bring  him  up  to  the  same  standaid.  In 
regard  to  the  merit  marks  you  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  very  strong  view  as  to  the  necessity  for  them?^ 
We  do  not  want  them  particularly,  but  if  the  Board 
think  they  are  necessary,  and  if  they  are  fairly  allotted,, 
we  are  not  going  to  say  that  wo  object.  That  is  our 
position. 

5851.  We  have  had  evidence  of  officials  of  the  Board 
who  pointed  out  that  oiio  of  tlie  advantages  of 
these  merit  marks  was  that  it  made  it  easier  for  those 
who  had  to  deal  with  them  in  the  office  to  see  how  the- 
school  stood  at  the  time.  Is  not  that  the  view  of  some 
of  the  managers? — That  it  makes  it  easier? 

5852.  Yes;  that  it  gives  information  in  a tabulated 
shape  to  the  manage,  enabling  him  to  see  how  his- 
school  is  doing?— ^es,  that  is  what  some  of  the 
managers  felt;  but  they  do  not  think  that  these  marks 
as  at  present  given  are  of  any  value  whotever. 

5868.  The  only  advantage  you  can  see,  if  I under- 
stand your  position  rightly  is,  that  it  would  enable  the 
manager  to  see  at  a glance  how  the  school  stood? — 
A number  of  the  managers  in  our  society  said  that- 
they  thought  that  if  the  marking  was  done  fairly  and 
as  a result  of  proper  inspection  and  examination,  it. 
would  be  a help  to  the  managers  to  know  exactly  bow 
a school  was  doing.  1 have  spoken  as  their  mouth- 
piece, but  to  be  quite  honest  I personally  would  have 
none  of  these  merit  marks. 

5854.  How  could  it  ever  be  fairly  done  if  you  take 
an  impressionist  view  of  the  school/— It  cannot. 

5855.  So  that  the  merit  marks  are  unreliable  under 


5843.  You  said  you  thought  tliat  iutelligeuce  had 
improved.  I would  be  glad  to  know,  if  reading,  writ- 
ing, grammar,  and  geography  have  deteriorated,  where 
is  the  improvement  in  intelligence  likely  to  come 
from? — The  children  are  more  glib,  and  they  can  -talk 
to  you  better  and  about  more  things;  but  whether 
that  is  more  desirable  when  .looking  for  situations  is  a 
very  different  matter.  I would  rather  not  have  it. 

5844.  Under  the  present  system  has  not  memory 
cultivation  been  sadly  neglected? — Yes;  but  I think 
toere  is  very  little  time  for  memory  cultivation.  Of 
course,  I hold  a very  strong  opinion  about  mMnory  cul- 
tivation, and  I would  only  keep  the  Committee  far  too 
long  if  I were  to  enter  upon  that;  but  I do  think  that 
with  this  perpetual  system  of  writing  in  vogue  in  rH 
our  schools  nowadays,  both  secondary  and  primary,  by 
which  everyone  makes  a note  of  everything,  and  de- 
pends on  his  note  book,  our  memories  have  deteriorated. 

5845.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  if 
memory  was  cultivated  in  the  schools  at  an  early  stage, 
and  not  left  over  to  an  age  when  it  becomes  a torture 
to  get  off  a list  of  places?— I do. 

5846.  I am  entirely  with  you  in  your  dislike  of  the 

results  system;  but  if  I understand  you  rightly',  you 
would  like  a full  examination  by  the  inspector,  if  you 
could  hope  that  it  was  attainable? — Yes.  I would 

not  necessarily  ask  the  inspector  to  inspect  each  dess 
in  every  subject,  but  I would  like  to  get  examination 
in'  some  subjects  and  to  let  everything  be  thorough. 

5846a.  Do  you  not  think  that  examination  is  a privi- 
lege of  the  child’s,  and  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
a healthy  stimulus  and  a training  in  industry  for 
child  to  pass  an  examination? — That  is  what  I said.  1 


the  present  system? — Under  the  present  system  they 
are  perfectly  useless. 

6856.  Mr.  Henli. — Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  per- 
centage of  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  has  increased 
under  the  present  system? — I think  the  percentage  of 
pupils  in  my  own  boys’  school  has  increased. 

.5857.  In  tho  higher  classes? — In  the  higher  classes; 
because  wc  have  no  secondary  school  in  the  district, 
and  I have  got  an  exceptional  master.  He  is  a B.A. 
of  London,  with  honours. 

5858.  I was  asking  with  reference  to  the  schools  as- 
a whole? — I could  not  say. 

6859.  Mr.  Harrison.— Are  there  no  statistics  on  that 
point  published  by  the  National  Board? 

Mr.  Henly. — I would  like  to  get  them  for  an  im- 
portant centre  like  Belfast. 

Mr.  Harrison. — They  are  published  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland? — You  could  get  tiiem  for  Belfast,  1 suppose. 
The  teachers  would  ^ve  tiiem  to  you ; but  it  is  not  a 
matter  that  an  individual  manager  would  consider. 

5860.  Mr.  Henlt. — Unfortunately  the  teachers  will 
^V6  us  nothing? — There  was  one  question  Mr.  Har- 
rison asked,  about  the  increments  depending  on  the 
inspection.  Eiough  I hold  no  brief  on  behalf  of  tiie 
teachers,  I may  say  that  they  are  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  if  they  had  no  bad  marks  and  that  the 
school  is  going  on  fairly'well,  they  should  have  a fixed 
gradual  rise,  as  -would  be  the  case  in  any  other  profes- 
sion. 

Mr.  Harrison. — We  have  already  had  some  rather 
strong  evidence  on  that  point?— I wish  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  in  all  I have  said  it  is  the  system  I blame 
rather  than  the  individual  inspectors. 
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CBOl.  I’he  Chairman. — W©  have  before  us  the  Memo- 
rial* of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Managers  of  the  National 
•Schools  in  the  Counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  and  we 
•have  had  ample  evidence  from  the  Archdeacon,  and 
you  concur  generally  in  tiie  statements  and  recommen- 
dations of  this  Memorial? — Yes. 

5862.  You  hav©  been  now  a manager  of  National 
:SchooU  for  how  many  years? — I was  a manager  of  two 
schools  in  Banbridge,  Co.  Down,  for  about  24  years, 
and  then  I have  been  a year  and  a half  manager  of  two 
schools  in  Belfast.  One  is  Douegall  Road,  a very  large 
.school,  with  eight  teachers. 

5863.  .And  you  have  had  experience  for  24  years  in 
Banbridge  ? — Yes. 

5864.  As  Rector  of  the  Parish.  I will  just  touch 
first  on  your  expwience  of  inspectors’  visits.  I think 
as  manager  you  have  been  present  at  a good  many  of 
those  visits?— A good  many.  It  is  not  ©rways  easy  to 
be  present,  because  of  late  we  only  get  noMce  on  tlje 
anoming  of  the  inspection,  and  that  is  a difficult  thing. 

586.5.  That  might  interfere  with  your  arrangements? 
— It  might. 

.“iSSe.  And  by  rule  67  you  have  to  receive  notice? — 
"We  receive  notice  practically  always  in  the  morniug. 
The  morning’s  pc«t  would  bring  me  word  that  an  in- 
•spection  would  be  held  in  an  hour  or  two  hours. 

6867.  You  have  seen  inspeetora  conduct  these  in- 
spections?— Yes.  • 

5868.  tinder  both  the  new  and  the  old  system? — 
Yes. 

5869.  Would  you  mind  giving  us  your  general  im- 
pression of  the  inspectors  under  the  new  system  witli 
reference  to  criticism? — I thiuk  there  is  a dictatorial 
spirit  about  it.  There  would  seem  to  be  a want  of 
sympathy  wito  the  teachens.  The  teachers  complain 
of  it,  and  I think  really  they  have  a right  to  complain 
in  some  cases. 

6870.  Now,  as  an  -obsei-ver,  when  you  have  been 
present  there,  have  you  noticed  a want  of  courtesy  on 
-the  part  of  the  inspector  to  the  teacher? — In  some 
cases.  In  one  case,  I found  a female  teacher  in  tears 
'in  the  class  room. 

5871.  Was  that  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  inspector? 
— Yes. 

5872.  Was  it  his  conduct  generally  or  his  w'ords? — 
She  told  me  that  he  had  examined  her  as  to  her  duty 
•to  the  monitress,  and  then  examined  the  monitress 
before  her,  and  she  broke  down. 

5878.  Have  you  observed  any  want,  of  respect  on 
"the  part  of  the  inspector  to  the  teacher  in  the  presence 
of  his  pupils? — I have. 

5874.  Distinctly? — ^Distinctly.  I do  not  mean  on  the 
part  of  ©very  inspector.  An  inspector  came  in  unex- 
pectedly, and  I came  in  very  shortly  afterwards,  and 
found  iiim  at  the  desk  with  four  or  fiv©  boys  beside 
him.  He  was  examining  the  boys  as  to  the  truth  of 
■what  the  teacher  said  about  their  absence,  testing  the 
truth  of  the  tea«^er  in  front  of  the  teacher,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  the  teacher. 

6875.  By  means  of  the  pupils? — Yes.  What  hap- 
pened was  this.  The  boys  had  finished  some  writing 
lessons  and  had  been  sent  out  before  the  half  hour  was 
up  for  the  subject.  The  inspector  went  into  the  school 
tfien.  and  the  school  boys  came  in  when  the  half  hour 
•was  up  and  saw  the  inspector,  and  the  inspector  then 
asked  them  why  they  were  absent,  and  the  Principal 
told  him  what  I tell  you.  He  seemed  to  doubt  it  and 
-called  the  boys  in,  and  had  the  boys  here  upon  the 
platform  in  the  schoolroom,  questioning  them  before 
the  teacher. 

6876.  At  any  rate,  you  have  seen  inspectors  behave 
'in  a way  that  they  ougfet  not  to  do  towards  the  teachers? 
— ^With  want  of  courtesy ; but  not  frequently. 

5877.  Now,  with  regam  to  the  matters  that  managers 
are  supposed  to  attend  to,  the  inspectors  are  not  allowed 
to  dictate  in  the  achool,  but  they  may  inform  you  of 
anything  they  saw  wanting? — Yes;  they  do  generally. 

5878.  What  was  their  manner  of  doing  that? — They 
were  generally  courteous  to  one.  I have  no  complaint 
to  make  on  that  head. 

5879.  And  had  you  much  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  building  equipment,  and  lighting  and  heating 
■of  the  achool? — At  Banbridge,  hoth  schools  were  built 
idiuring  the  time  I was  manager. 

6880.  Had  you  mucli  local  aid? — In  one  case  we 


spent  ill, ‘200  or  £1,30U  of  absolutely  local  money.  We 
had  no  help  from  the  Board  of  Works.  As  it  was  next 
to  the  Church,  we  wanted  to  have  a free  hand  to 
use  it  as  we  liked,  so  we  asked  for  no  money.  We  had 
to  use  that  money  from  our  Church  funds. 

5881.  You  had  a sufficient  amount  of  funds  for  these 
purposes? — A parish  finds  it  difficult  to  make  ixs 
exchequer  balance  when  all  matters  are  considered. 

5882.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
school? — The  Select  Vestry,  of  whom  I am  Chairman, 
appointed  a caretaker,  who  might  be  sexton  in  one 
case,  and  in  the  other  case  he  might  not  be  sexton. 

6883.  In  your  schools  in  Banbridge  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing the  schools  clean  was  not  thrown  on  the  teacher? 
— Never. 

5884.  Now,  in  a recent  rule  of  the  Board,  the 
managers  are  expected  to  have  periodical  examinations. 
You  are  aware  of  that  rule? — I am  not. 

5886.  That  is  rule  54,  and  under  it  managers  are 
expected  to  have  periodical  examinations  made  through 
the  teachers  or  other  competent  person? — I am  not 
aware  of  it.  I know  nothing  of  it. 

5886.  Aud  apart  from  that  rule,  have  you  ever 
arranged  to  have  those  examinations  conducted  by  the 
teachers? — Oh,  no;  I knew  the  teachers  did  it,  and 
they  have  shown  me  the  result©  of  the  examination. 

5^7.  They  bring  you  the  results? — Certainly;  they 
bring  me  certain  things  regularly — exercise  books  and 
copy  books,  and  design  drawings,  and  these  are  all  kept 
for  me. 

6888.  And  have  you  ever  gone  into  the  subject  of 
promotions  in  the  school? — Never.  I leave  that  en- 
tirely to  the  teacher. 

5889.  Now,  in  all  that  long  period,  you  became  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  results  system? 
— Yes;  fairly  so,  I think. 

6890.  And  what  was  youi’  general  impression  of  that, 
of  its  effects  on  education? — We  did  not  like  it. 

5891,  For  what  reason? — Well,  cramming  would  be 
one  reason,  and  when  it  came  near  examination  time 
the  teachers  were  at  fever  heat  the  last  six  weeks. 
Their  promotion  depended  on  it,  and  high  pressure  was 
put  on,  so  there  was  cramming  for  some  weeks  before 
the  examination. 

5892.  I dare  say  you  know  it  is  alleged  that  it  had 
one  great  advantage,  namely,  interest  of  the  pupil  in 
the  examination,  aud  interest  in  the  parents  in  the 
progress  of  the ‘pupils? — Yea,  and  we  think  that  if 
there  could  be  a system  intermediate  between  our 
present  one  and  the  past  one  it  might  be  w^l.  It  is 
not  for  me,  not  being  an  educationalist,  to  suggest, 
but  I thiuk  it  would  be  well  to  have  a little  of  the 
results,  if  it  could  be  worked  in. 

5898.  Would  you  still  have  payment  on  examinations 
if  it  could  be  restored? — Not  altogether. 

5894.  But  as  some  of  the  payments  might  depend  on 
the  result,  you  would  not  exclude  that  possibility? — 
No,  I woul<i  like  the  results  to  be  a factor  in  deter- 
mining the  state  of  the  school. 

689^.  Would  you  desire  to  have  all  the  children 
of  a school  examined  by  the  inspector  individually? — 
No;  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  as  schools  differ 
so  much.  I would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that. 

6896.  Just  another  question  under  that  head.  We 
have  had  some  discoraant  opinion  given  to  us  here 
on  the  subject,  and  I should  like  to  hear  your  opinion. 
Do  you  think,  with  regard  to  one  subject  that  we  have 
to  report  upon,  that  the  new  system  has  been  benefi- 
cial to  education?  Has  it  raised  or  depressed' educa- 
tion as  to  efficiency? — I would  say  that  on  the 'whole 
it  has  improved. 

5896.  You  think  it  has  improved? — Yes,  on  the  whole, 
I would  prefer  the  present  to  the  past,  if  it  could  only 
be  managed  by  the  Education  Office  to  have  some 
examination.  ' 

6897.  You  would  like  the  salary  of  teachers,  or,  lA 

least,  a portion  of  it  to  depend  on  the  examination?— 
Yes;  but  I believe'  the  present  system  is  certainly 
better  than  the  last.  ’ 

6898.  In  what  particulars  do  you  think  education  has 
improved? — I think  the  absence  of  cramming,  and  the 
absence  of  a period  in  which  pressure  is  put  oh  are 
very  great  gains. 


5899.  Is  it  a positive  gain? — ^It  is  a positive  gain  if 
a bad  thing  is  removed. 


* Tide  Appendix  XX. 
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5900.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  think  the  general  in- 
telligence of  tho  children  apart  from  book-knowledge^ 
has  improA’cd — if  you  can  separate  these  things? — I 
don’t  think  I could  separate  them. 

6901.  I do  not  know  whether  you  consider  yourself 
able  to  answer  the  question,  but  in  the  three  elemen- 
tary subjects  it  has  been  stated  that  there  has  been  a 
decline  under  the  new  system? — I am  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  answer  that. 

5902.  I suppose  you  have  been  confronted  with  a 
question  that, has  been  exercising  everybody  now,  and 
certainly  has  been  exercising  our  minds, , and  that  is 
the  want  of  uniformity  of  inspection? — Yes. 

5903.  Have  you  been  face  to  face  with  that? — llie 
other  day  a case  that  was  an  illustiation  came  under 
my  notice.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  an  inspector’s 
visit  to  St.  Ann’s  School,  Belfast.  Although  that 
school  is  connected  with  the  Cathedral,  it  is  one  of  the 
schools  to  which  the  poorest  children  go,  and  the  in- 
spector examined  in  autumn  on  the  elementary  science 
course  there,  and  he  did  not  seem  satisfied.  A few 
weeks  later  the  science  organiser  came  and  he  said  it 
was  very  satisfactory  as  regarded  the  education  of  the 
young  cMdren,  and  "he  went  on  then  without  any  ques- 
tion of  depreciation  to  praise  it. 

. 6904.  "What  was  the  interval? — Between  November 
and  Pebruai-y.  , 

6906.  And  the  latter  examiner  gave  praise? — Yes, 
and  the  other  said  it  was  mediocre. 

6906.  Mr.  Hbnly. — The  later  examiner  was  • an  ex- 
pert in  the  subject? — Yes;  that  is  tho  point.  The 
teacher  told  me  this. 

5007.  There  was  a very  short  interval? — ^Very.  The 
inspector  came  in.  November  and  the  science  organiser 
on  the  4th  of  December. 

5908.  That  would  be  ou^  two  or  three  weeks? — Yes. 
6909.  The  Chaiem-an. — flave  you  any  other  instance 
.with  regard  to  that  subject  of  discordance?— No,  I do 
not  ttiink  I have  any  other  instance  I could  mention. 

. 5910.  You  know  these  six  merit  marks  that  we  have 
had  so  much  before  us,  beginning  with  “ excellent " 
and  going  on  down  to  “ bad.”  There  are  six  distinct 
marks  given  to  the  tfeaoher  of  a school  for  the'purposa 
of  his  increment  or  promotion? — The  only  remark  I 
would  make  about  that  is  that  there  is  a necessity  for 
uniformity  among  the  inspectors,  whiidi  ' seems  to  be 
a very  difficult  thing  to  maintain. 

6911.  When  you  have' so  many  of  these  marks,  is  it 
easy  for  one  man  to  assign  a mark  correctly,  and  is  it 
easy  for  two  men  in  diSerent  parts  to  ‘attach  the  same 
value  to  the  mark? — I think  uniformity  is  a most  de- 
sirable thing  to  attain ; but  I see  great  difficulty  in 
attaining  it. 

5912.  Do  you  mean  that  the  multiplication  of  these 
shades  of  difference  in  the  awarding  of  merit' marks 
makes  uniformity  more  difficult  than  it  might  be? — 
That  is  self-evident. 

6918.  But  you  have ‘not  considered  the  question  of 
the  policy  of  the  merit  mark?— Oh,  no;  I have  not. 

6914.  Now,  it  is  stated  in  this  memorial  that  the 
present  system  of  inspection  is  impressionist, 'that  it 
deals  rather  Avith  the  tone  of  a school  and  things  of 
that  kind,,  and  that  it  does  nob  conduce  to  the  Imon'- 
ledge  and  proficiency  of  the'  pupil?— I agree  with  tliat 
generally. 

5915.  Hava  you  .observed  instances  of' an  inspector 
entering  a school  and  giving' judgment  on  it  after  a' very 
cursory  glance  at'it? — Certainly,  I have  had  examples 
of  inspectors  coming  in,  taking  a cursory  view  of  it, 
and  going  oub.again;  but  I do  not  know  that  he  bas^ 
his  judgment  on  that  brief  visit.  ' 

6916.  You  corild  not  connect  his  judgment  with  that? 
— No. 

5917.  Now,  there  is  a very  strong  statement  here, 
tliat  under  the  present  system  the  inspectors  frequently 
harass  the  teachers  rather  than  teat  the  knowledge  of 
• the,. children?—!  have  had  the  example  that -I  have 
mentioned  of  my  female  teacher,  who  ■<vas  a very  nice 
young  Avomau,  and  good  teacher,- of  finding 'her  in 
tears.  That  is  one  example.  And  there  was  also 
another  case  in  my- other  school  in  Banbridge  where 
the  teacher  was  winner  of  the  Carlisle  and  Blake  memo- 
rial prize,  and  the  only  dealing  the  inspector  h^with 
me  was  to  hand  me  six  pages  that  he'  tote  cut  of  tiio 
exercise  books,  which  were  the  six  worst  pages'  of  the 
Avho-lo  school.  He  showed  me  nothing  of  the  good 


work,  and  the  teacher  was  present  and  said  ; " Tlmt 
is  nob.fair."  , ,,  . ...  . 

5918.  What  did  the  inspector  say  to  tliat? — Notlimg. 

He  passed  on  to.  other  matters. 

5919  So  that  the  inspector  deliberately  chose  the 
worst  Avork?— He  shoAved  nie  only  the  worst  Avorli  and 
notbiug  else.  , , . 

5970.  We  have  had  it  stated  hero  that  the  luspuctor 
deals  far  too  .much,  in  .trenchant  condemuatiou  aud 
never  "Ia'CS  p'raise?— I would  endorse  that  fully.  I 
'never  heard  a \\;oi‘d  of. praise. 

5921.  If  a school  is  doing  well,  you  never  heard  it 
praised? — I have  never  heard  it  praised.  There  «'as 
'an  inspector  a great  many  years  ago,  when  I first  went 
to  Banbridge.  I think  everybody  liked  him.  I don't 
kuoAV  that  he  Avas  an  easy  inspector,  but  everybody 
liked  him,  .and  with  that,  one  exception  I never  heard 
a word  of  praise  of  a school. 

5922.  Or  do  you  recollect  an  inspector  going  to,  a 
teacher  and  saying : " tiuch  and  such  subjects  are  very 
well  done,  but  there  is  one  subject  that  needs  more 
attention  ”? — I am  able  to  find  that  from  -written  re- 
ports; but  I am  talking  of  face  to  face  intercourse. 

5923.  I think  the  .\vchdeucon  or  somebody  Avent  fur. 
thcr  and  said  the  reports  generally  dwelt  on  the  faults 
and  not  on  the  merits.  That  may  be  so,  and  the  -Arch- 
deacon has  told  us  that  he  never  saw  anything  praised 
in  a report,  and  never  knew  of  an  inspector  going  to  a 
teacher  and  saying:  -‘These  subjects  are  very  good; 
but  why  is  not  this  so  good  ”? — My  evidence  is  that 
at  a perMnal  meeting  ivibh  the  inspector  I never  heard 
a word  of  praise  from  tlie  inspector. 

5924.  In  personal  commuuieotions  you  never  lioard 
praise?— Never.  With  regard  to  the  written  reports, 
they  could  be  turned  up,  aud  then  you  could  see  ex- 
actly what  they  stated. 

5925.  Now,  i go  on  to  this  point,  which  is  very 
startling;  that  the  visits  of  inspectors  are  awaited  with 
dread?— endorse  that.  ” Dread  ” is  a strong  word, 
and'  yet  'I  do  not  know  any  other  Avord. 

6926.  You  do  not  find  among  the  inspectors  that  their 
conception  of  their  office  is  that  It  is  a great  part  of 
their  business  to  advise  the  teacher  in  improving  the 
education  in  the  school? — ^I  think  that  helpful  advice 
is  absent. 

6927.  The  idea  of  improving  the  education  is  not  pre- 
sent to  their  minds? — I believe  it  is  generally  absent. 

5928.  And  that  is  one  reason  Avhy  their  visits  are 
dreaded? — Yes,  and  that  to  me  is  the  centre  of  the 
whole  thing. 

5929.  The  real  centre  of  the  evil? — Yes,  betwceir 
the  teacher  and  inspector. 

5930.  That  ttre  relation  of  teacher  to  inspector  is 
not  of  the  proper  kind? — Yes,  there  should  be  a posi- 
tion of  sympathy  and  not  of  antagonism.  -They  look 
upon  the  inspector  as  antagonistic. 

59.31.  Then  1 proeeeil  to  the  last  clause  of  this  page, 
in  which  you  say  Ave  desire  a change  in  the  spirit  of 
inspection? — Yes. 

5932.  Do -you  mean  that  the  inspector  ought  to  have 
the  intention  of  advising  sod  helping  , the  teacher  first 
of  all? — Quite  so,  and  finding  out  what  was  wrong  and 
setting  it  rinht  end  advising  him;  and  sometiraca  it 
struck  me  mat  some  of  the  inspectors  find  it  hard  to 
get  rid  of  the  school  attitude,  if  I may  say  so — oi  con- 
sidering that  he.  is  rather  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
teacher  is  the  child,  or  that  the  teacher  is  a senior 
scholar  and  the  inspector  is  the  teacier. 

5933. ' Speaking  from  a higher  platform? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  There  is  a want  of  sympathy. 

5934.  There  is  one  point  of  considerable  difficulty 

on  the  last  page;  that  is,  a suggestion  for  procuring  a 
more' uniform  system  of  inspection,  that  &ere  should 
be  a series  of  uniform  tests  in  various  subjects  or  speci- 
men examination  papers  sent  out  from  the  Central 
Office  to  show  teachers  the  scale  of  difficulty  in  the 
examination  that  they  might  expect?— It  seems  to  me 
that  that  would  be  desirable,  but  I think  it  should  not 
bo  too  rigid,  because  of  the  different  qualities  of  school 
and  the  different  qualifies  of  .pupils.  Take  St.  Ann’s 
School  in  Belfast,  where  we  have  a large  number  of 
little  boys  without  shoes  and  stookings.  I do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  expected  that  the  teacher 
could  possibly  -get  these  children  to  the  level  of  high 
olass  children.  ' ' 

5935.  The  inspector  should  make  allowance  for  social 
circumstances?— Tee;  that  would  be  fair  -to  the  teacher. 
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5936.  Do  yo\i  tijtiik  that  is  done  at  pvescDt? — I do 
nob  know ; I eould  not  toll  you. 

5937.  It  is  I'ocommondod  by  the  Board  apparently 
in  a note? — Of  course,  I am  not  speaking  of  wbat  they 
do  in  another  school.  I can  only  speak  of  my  own 
schools. 

5938.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — In  the  matter  of  the 
cleansing  of  your  schools  and  your  providing  of  funds, 
there  is  no  obligation  throwm  on  the  teacher,  you  say, 
witli  regard  to  tlie  cleaning? — There  never  has  been. 

5989.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  schools 
in  which  that  obligation  is  imposed? — No,  I am  not. 

.5940.  Mr.  Coffey. — Do  you  think  that  the  teaching 
of  the  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
spelling,  is  as  good  in  the  schools  as  it  was  under  the 
result  system? — I have  no  reason  to  think  the  contrary. 

6941.  Mr.  Harrison. — W©  had  it  in  evidence  this 
morning  that  since  the  new  system  came  in  in  1900 
more  children  were  aiming  at  being  clerks  or  getting 
into  positions  where  they  could  wear  a black  coat.  Is 
that  your  experience? — Not  in  my  schools.  Of-oourse, 
my  schools  in  Banbridge  were  in  a large  commercial 
centre  where  the  boys  gravitated  to  town  factories  and 
some  to  the  railway,  and  in  Belfast  at  present  the 
cliildren  would  not  necessarily  think  about  it.  It  is 
not  in  my  experience. 

5942.  Then  you  expressed  yourself  sh-ongly  as  to  the 
relations  between  the  inspectors  and  the  teachers. 
Have  you  ever  oonsidered  it  from  the  point  of  view 
that  on  the  inspectors  is  laid  the  burden  of  awarding 
these  merit  marks  on  which  so  much  depends,  while 
the  teacher  will  always  naturally  await  that  with  a 
feeling  of  anxiety? — I think  that  is  likely  one  of  the 
causes. 

.5943.  That  would  affect  the  relationship  consider- 
ably?— It  docs;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
the  relation  is  there. 

.5044.  Bub  that  may  affect  the  relation? — I believe  it 
would. 

5945.  And  supposing  that  that  were  removed  tiiere 
would  be  a much  better  chance  of  pleasant  relations 
subsisting? — les. 

.5946.  And  have  you  had  any  experience  of  th©  ob- 
seivatiou  book  that  has  been  referred  to? — No;  I can- 
not say  that  I have. 

5947.  Did  you  see  it  yourself? — No;  I remember 
that  we  had  some  difScuIty  about  the  observation  book, 
but  I cannot  say  anything  about  it. 

5948.  You  have  had  no  complaints? — No. 

5949.  Mr.  Kettle. — You  spoke  of  the  attitude  of  the 
inspector.  Does  that  hold  good  of  every  inspector? — 
Certainly  not;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  much  more 
marked  than  in  others. 

.5950.  It  is  th©  general  tempei'  of  system,  I sup- 

Eose? — I might  say,  witli  on©  exception,  I really  never 
card  praise  given  by  a single  inspector;  that  is,  taking 
tliem  all.  I have,  however,  found  some  more  brusqu© 
tlian  others. 

.5951.  But  the  general  attitude  of  the  inspectors  is 
what  you  say? — It  is. 

5952.  You  are  speaking  for  Antrim  and  Down.  Would 
you  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  that  is  the  experience  of 
your  Church  in  the  West  of  Ireland  or  not? — I could 
not  tell  you  that. 

5963.  But  you  have  an  organisation,  I presume,  re- 
presenting all  Ireland? — I believe  so;  but  I know  no-- 
thing  about  that.  The  organisation  would  give  very 
little  information  of  that  nature. 

5954.  It  is  no  pai-t  of  your  proposals  that  a negligent 
teacher  should  escape  censure? — Absolutely  not. 

5955.  I am  going  to  ask  you  a question  which  I 
think  is  altogetLer  unobjectionable.  Do  you  find  that 
a difference  of  religion  between  inspectors  makes  any 
difference  in  the  mod©  of  inspection? — No. 

5966.  Mr.  Henlt.— You  have  told  us  tliat  there  is 
no  uniform  system  of  inspection.  Now,  does  that  state- 
ment apply  to  the  subjects  to  which  the  inspectors 
attach  importance,  or  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  that 
they  would  require  in  the  different  subjects?  For  in- 
stance, to  give  a concrete  case,  there  is  one  inspector 
who  would  attach  importance  to  elementary  seiene© 
and  another  to  geography  and  ano^er  to  history  or 
something  else— 3oes  that  statement  of  yourS  apply 
to  on©  inspector  requiring  a larger  amount  of  history 


or  elementary  science  than  nnother? — My  example  was 
that  in  the  same  subject,  elementary  science,  on©  in- 
spector marks  it  as  mediocre,  and  a mouth  afterwards 
anotlier  marks  it  as  satisfactory  in  the  same  subject. 

5957.  May  not  that  arise  irom  having  in  the  seboo 
what  is  known  as  a maximum  programme,  which  onlj, 
represents  what  may  be  attained  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  but  which  is  not  to  be  re- 
quired in  all  schools? — That  only  shows  that  the  in- 
spectors should  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the 
standard  that  they  are  going  to  work  upon. 

5958.  Then  you  do  not  approve  of  th©  maximum 
programme  that  we  have  at  present?— I do  nob  say 


5959.  But  if  you  ask  the  inspectors  to  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  what  should  be  put  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme, would  that  satisfy  you?— So  long  as  they 
examine  by  a definite  standard. 

5960.  You  do  not  approve  of  the  impressionist  sys- 
tem of  inspection,  going  into  a school  and  %valking  about 
the  school  for  a few  minutes?— That  is  not  sufficient. 

5961.  You  still  think  that  som©  of  the  teacher’s  in- 
come should  depend  on  the  result  of  the  school? — Yes. 

5962.  But  does  not  a large  amount  of  it  depend  on 

the  school  results?— Of  course,  the  whole  promotion 
depends  on  it.  . „ „ , 

5963.  Is  not  that  a very  large  portion?— Very  large. 

5964.  Would  it  b©  desirable  to  have  the  money  stimu- 
lus,  if  I may  call  it  so,  increased?  Have  you  not  a 
sufficient  stimulus  provided  by  the  annual  or  triennial 
increments?— You  see,  the  question  of  the  teacher’s 
financial  position  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  re- 
port he  gets,  brings  in  an  awkward  situation  between 
the  inspector  and  the  teacher. 

6965.  Would  it  not  be  the  same  if  you  provided  that 
th©  teacher  was  to  be  paid  by  results? — It  would ; bub 
my  point  with  regard  to  the  teacher  being  paid  by  re- 
sults is  that  that  would  help  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

5966.  1 thought  I understood  you  to  say  that  you 
did  nob  approve  of  the  results  system? — Not  as  it  was; 
but  of  a welding  of  the  two. 

5967.  Have  you  nothing  of  examination  in  the  schools 
at  present? — Hardly. 

5968.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  annual  examina- 
tion, in  which  the  pupils  would  be  promoted  as  the 
result  of  th©  examination  by  the  injector  or  teacher, 
or  both? — You  see,  this  is  an  educational  problem  that 
I do  not  see  that  I can  speak  upon.  I am  not  an  edu- 
cational expert,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  say.  I be- 
lieve that  examination  should  be  one  of  the  factors  in 
it.  A child  should  not  go  up  till  he  is  able  to  pass  it. 

5969.  I suppose  you  have  a system  of  religious  exami- 
nation?— Yes. 

6970.  Would  you  be  satisfied  there  to  test  the  chil- 
dren by  the  mere  impression  of  the  diocesan  inspector 
going  in? — Certainly  not. 

5971.  Would  you  think  that  it  was  desirable  in  a 
case  of  that  kind  that  there  should  be  an  examination 
of  the  pupils? — 1:68. 

6972.  And  if  so  in  a subject  in  which  pre-eminently 
the  formation  of  character  is  a prime  factor,  why  not 
in  secular  knowledge? — I said  I would  like  more  ex- 
amination than  there  is,  but  I do  not  like  the  old  sys- 
tem, as  there  was  too  much  examination  in  it. 

5973.  I think  w©  have  got  it  from  you  that  the  in- 
' spectors  do  not  give  any  help  to  the  teachers  with  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  conducting  their  classes? — That  is 


5974.  Have  any  suggestions  been  made  that  they 
should  give  that  ielp? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

6975.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  inspectors 
would  be  capable  of  giving  that  help — have  you  formed 
an  opinion  on  that? — I presume  when  they  arc  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  they  are  fit  for  it. 

5976.  Now,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity,  you  have 
suggested,  I think,  that  a system  of  tests  should  b© 
drawn  up  as  specimens?— When  that  was  mentioned, 
I said  that  I thought  that  ought  not  to  be  done  too 
rigidly. 

6977.  Simply  as  specimens? — Yes. 

6978.  .^nd  you  are  in  favour  of  promotion  of  pupils 
depending  to  some  extent  on  the  work  of  the  inspec- 
tors? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

L 
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5979.  That  beiny  so,  are  you  in  favour  of  the  uniform 
school  year  we  have  at  present,  or  do  you  think  that 
each  school  should  have  its  own  school  year? — Do  you 
mean  when  the  year  begins  or  ends? 

.'5980.  At  the  present  time  all  school  years  begin  in 
July.  Theu  if  tlie  inspector  visits  the  school  in  August 
he  tests  that  school  on  a very  short  portion  of  the  year's 
work,  and  the  teachers  complain  that  sometimes  they 
do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  inspection  of  the  whole 
year’s  work.  Under  the  results  system,  each  school 
had  Its  own  school  year,  so  that  when  the  inspector 
visited  a school  for  examination  he  was  testing  a whole 
year's  work.  Now,  which  of  these  two  years  would  you 
be  in  favour  of? — That  is  an  educational  problem  that 
1 would  want  to  be  an  educationalist  to  answer.  All 
I can  say  is  this,  that  if  the  school  is  examined  three 
months  after  the  new  year’s  work  began,  then  it  should 
be  examined  on  that  work,  and  the  inspector  should 
take  into  account  in  his  examination  how  much  of  the 
new  year  has  been  passed:  and  I think  they  complain 
rightly  when  that  is  not  done. 

5981.  TJieu  you  think  inspectors  are  not  eoiirteoiis 
towards  teachers  in  some  eases.  Have  you  seen  them 
sliakft  linnds  with  them  on  eutc-ring  tlif  schnol?— No.  1 


do  not  think  1 ever  haw,  ami  tlioro  is  an  absence  of 
that  feeling  that  1 should  very  iiiuoh  like  to  see. 

5982.  Or  on  his  leaving  the  seliool  in  the  oveniiig? — 
To  my  mind  that  is  not  sufficient,  i do  not  suy  that 
they  never  shake  luinda,  l>iit  thovc  is  an  abseuco  of  that 
proper  feeling. 

.5983.  All  abseiiee  of  help? — There  is  an  absence  of 
the  spirit  that  should  help  very  much  between  them. 

.5984.  Mr.  Kimi-E. — The  attitude  is  that  of  enemies 
rather  than  of  friouds?--In  the  case  of  the  hoys  that 
were  brought  up  mid  examined  by  the  inspector,  as  I 
have  told  you,  with  reference  to  the  teacher’s  state- 
ment, that' inspector  thought  it  a matter  to  report.  I 
then  got  a question  fixun  the  Hoard  pointing  out  this 
irregularity  of  the  boys,  and  I wrote  book  and  I sahl 
I thouglit’thc  inspector  had  iieted  towards  the  school- 
master as  a prosecuting  attorney.  That  exactly  de- 
scribes whflt  took  place — the  little  boys  on  a platform 
at  one  side  and  the  schoolmaster  on  the  other,  and  the 
inspector  questioning  the  Iwys. 

598.5.  The  Cha[1!Max. — "Wa.s  that  letter  acknowledged 
in  any  way? — No.  The  inspector  was  more  civil  the 

next  time  lie  came  rnimd. 


The  Rev.  T.  M.  Hexson,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  Comior,  e.xamined. 


508(3.  The  Coaigman. — Are  you  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  this  memorandum  of  the  managers  of  the 
Chui'ch  of  Ireland,  which  has  been  laid  before  us? — I 
do  not  know  that  I am  so  completely  in  agreement 
•with  it. 

5987.  Is  there  any  point  in  which  you  differ  from 
them? — No;  but  I do  not  want  the  Committee  to  sup- 
pose that  I am  making  any  real  accusation  against  any 
of  the  inspectors  because  some  of  them  were  found 
unsatisfactory. 

5988.  You  have  had  a long  experience  of  the  manage- 
ment of  schools — an  experience  of  35  years? — Thirtv- 
five  as  patron  and  manager. 

6089.  Has  that  been  in  diSereut  districts  in  Ireland, 
or  in  your  present  parish?— In  two  difierent  districts, 
one  in  the  diocese  of  Dromove,  and  one  in  the  diocese 
of  Connor. 

5990.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  your  present 
parish? — Thirty-two  years. 

_ 6991.  Now,  you  have  been  manager  of  various  schools 
in  different  localities  (that  expresses  it  generally). 
"Were  they  schools  of  various  kinds,  or  were  they  ail 
rural  schools? — In  my  first  parish  it  was  a rural 
school,  and  I put  it  under  the  National  Board  and 
started  it.  It  was  a pinely  rural  parish. 

6992.  Where  was  this?— In  Scurvs,  Co.  Down. 
My  present  school  is  in  a town  parish — prac- 
tically three  schools  in  the  parish.  I have  one,  and 
the  other  ones  I am  not  manager  of;  but  I have  some 
voice  in  the  choice  of  teachers  through  the  kindness  of 
the  manager.  In  the  town  school  I have  entire  con- 
tiol.  The  town  school  is  in  Ballyinoney. 

5093.  That  is  entirely  a Cburoh  of  Ireland  school?— 
Practically. 

5994.  The  children  all  belong  to  one  denomination? 
— Practically.  I have  a few  Presbyterians. 

6995.  Now,  with  regard  to  building  and  equipment 
and  the  cleanine  of  the  schools,  have  you,  in  your  long 
experience,  had  any  trouble  eounected  with  these 
matters? — I have  had  nothing  but  trouble. 

5996.  In  collecting  money?_Collectiug  money.  The 
Board  would  do  nothing  for  us  except  to  find  fault. 
Ihey  would  give  us  no  money. 

6997.  And  have  you  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping 

up  the  schools  that  you  are  connected  with? Verv 

great.  ^ 

.5998.  Has  that  been  done  by  local  subscriptions?— 
We  have  no  endowment. 

6999.  You  have  never  bad  any  endowment  in  con- 
neetion  with  any  school? — No. 

6000.  And  you  have  had  either  to  do  it  out  of  your 
own  pocket  or  to  raise  the  money?— Yes;  I started  tlie 
^hool  m Ballymouey.  There  was  no  school  there. 
There  had  been  an  Erasmus  Smith  School,  and  when 
^ ^ National  Board. 

0001.  Have  the  inspectors  dealt  with  you  severely 
about  the  state  of  the  buildings  or  the  equipment  or 


the  eleaiimg  of  the  school? — I cannot  say  that  they 
have. 

6002.  Have  they  had  anything  to  complain  of? — They 
could  not  possibly  find  fault. 

6008.  I am  speaking  of  the  various  schools  you  have 
been  connected  with  in  85  years? — Well,  as  re- 
gards the  small  school  I have  for  several  years  in  my 
present  paiish  I was  harassed  greatly. 

(5004.  By  the  inspector? — By  the  inspector. 

6005.  In  wliat  way? — Well',  he  wanted  me  first  of 
all  to  build  a porch,  and  then  to  raise  the  building, 
and  it  was  an  old  building  that  had  been  handed  over 
to  me.  I raised  1120  or  <680  and  put  it  into  order,  and 
it  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  wanted  me  to  raise  it 
and  1 had  at  last  to  put  my  back  to  the  wall  and  to 
say  that  I would  not  do  it. 

6006.  Theu  had  you  a successiou  of  communications 
from  the  Board  in  Dublin,  asking  you  to  do  these 
things? — No;  it  was  from  the  inspector  in  personal 
comimmicatioii  with  me,  and  he  reported  that  the 
school  was  badly  lit,  and  so  on. 

6007.  With  regard  to  the  cleaning  of  your  scliools, 
have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  providing  for  the  olean- 
ing  of  your  schools? — Yes. 

6008.  In  every  case? — In  every  case. 

. 0009.  And  the'  teacher  is  not  responsible? — Not  for 
the  payment,  but  I have  made  him  responsible  to  see 
that  it  is  done. 

6010.  When  an  inspector  has  visited  your  schools, 
have  you  generally  received  notice  of  the  visit  as  is 
required  in  tho  case  of  a formal  inspection? — I think  I 
might  mention  a distinction  between  the  old  system 
and  the  new.  Formerly  we  used  to  get  notice.  ' Now 
I get  notice  perhaps  by  the  morning's  post. 

6011.  The  notice  generally  comes  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  that  you  are  expected  to  be  present? — Yes, 
and  I find  that  most  inconvenient. 

6012.  Your  arrangements  are  already  made? — les. 

6013.  And  still  sOme  of  you  have  been  present  at 
those  visits  of  inspectors? — I always  do  so  -when  I 
can. 

6014.  Can  you  confirm  some  of  the  complaints  made 
in  this  document  as  to  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  in- 
spectors towards  teachers? — The  language  here  is  very 
strong — “The  inspectors  are  mainly  critical.  They 
find  fault,  but  will  not  encourage,  and  their  visits,  in 
place  of  being  helpful  to  the  teacher,  are  awaited  with 
dread.”  Would  that  express  your  general  experience, 
of  late  years,  at  any  rate?- Yes,  but  not  formerly. 

6016.  W^ould  you  accept  this  statement  that  has  been 
made  here,  that  almost  universally  the  inspectors  con. 
fine  themselves  to  damaging  criticisms  and  that  they 
never  give  helpful  advice?— I think  that  would  be  goin'c 
rather  far.  ^ ^ 

6016.  You  would  nob  go  so  far  as  that?— I would  not 
go  so  far  as  that.  One  inspector  came  in  and  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  something  or  another  before  he  came 
ill.  and  he  asked  for  the  progress  record 
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C017.  Now,  vou  wore  going  to  give  us  an  instance  ol 
the  manner  of  the  inspector? — The  inspector  came  in 
and  he  asked  for  the  progress  record,  and  it  was  when 
tile  new  system  had  come  into  force  a very  short  time, 
it  was  shown  to  the  inspector,  and  he  was  very  angry, 
and  spoke  wry  sharply  to  the  teacher. 

«018.  In  your  presence? — No.  He  told  me  about  it 
iifterwards;  and  it  was  in  a case  in  which  short  notice 
had  been  given.  .\nd  he  said : I am  sorry  the  book 

has  not  been  kept  in  the  way  you  wish  it  to  he  kept, 
and  I will  take  care  that  it  is  kept  in  accordance  with 
your  wislies  in  the  future."  "Yes,”  the  inspector 
said,  ■■  if  you  are  still  iu  the  service.”  I asked  him: 

" What  did  you  doawhen  he  spoke  to  you  so  sliarply?” 
and  he  said  : " I was  afraid  of  losing  my  temper,  and 
I went  right  away.” 

ttOli).  Jlr.  Kettt.e. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
fault  that  he  found  with  the  keeping  of  the  record? — 
No;  he  told  me  that  it  was  not  kept  in  the  way  the 
inspector  wanted. 

6020.  Was  there  any  model? — No,  there  was  no 
model.  It  was  just  at  the  beginning. 

6021.  The  Chaiiuian. — You  confirm  to  some  extent 
the  ei'iticisin  we  have  heard  here  that  the  inspectors 
are  always  finding  fault,  but  that  they  never  do  what 
they  are  instruct^  to  do  in  one  of  the  circulars,  advise 
the  teachers  and  help  and  encourage  the  teachers? — 
Well,  I would  be  very  sorry  to  say  that;  bub  I think 
I might  say  that  the  standard  of  those  who  are  doing 
the  work  of  inspection  certainly  has  not  gone  up. 

6022.  Mr.  Coprav. — What  exactly  do  you  mean? — 
The  class  of  men. 

6028.  The  Cbaium.ak. — May  we  take  it  that  under  the 
nld  system  the  manner  of  the  inspectors  and  tlicir  tone 
towards  the  teachers  was  much  better  than  it  is 
now?-r-That  is  exactly  u'bat  I mean. 

6024.  Mr.  KirrrLE. — Might  the  charge  be  explained 
possibly  in  another  way,  by  a difference  in  the  instruc- 
tions issued  to  the  inspectors  from  the  Education 
Office? — I do  not  quite  catch  your  question. 

6025.  You  said  that  of  late  years  the  standard  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  inspection  has  not  gone 
lip? — Yes.  I said  that,  because  I do  not  want  to  con- 
vey anything  offensive. 

6026.  But  assuming  that  you  had  the  same  stan- 
dard, the  same  intellectual  quality  of  the  inspector, 
would  the  charge  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
inspectors  may  be  acting  under  different  instructions 
from  those  issued  to  the  old? 

The  Chaibbian. — That  the  change  is  iu  fact  due  to 
the  office  and  not  to  the  inspectors? — Well,  I do  not 
think  that  is  what  1 meant.  I meant  a difference  in 
the  men. 

6027.  Now,  youi’  criticism  refers  to  the  persons  who 
entered  the  service  in  later  years? — Yes. 

6028.  Not  to  those  who  had  been  in  the  service  many 
years,  but  to  those  who  had  recently  entered? — 
Exactly. 

6029.  The  Chairman. — I want  to  ask  you  a question 
ill  connection  with  that.  Of  course,  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointing inspectors  now  is  different  from  what  it  was 
under  the  old  system.  They  are  now  appointed  without 
competitive  examination.  There  is  a certain  qualify- 
ing examination,  but  they  are  selected  out  of  a num- 
ber of  candidates.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  old  system 
was  better? — Well,  judging  from  the  men  I came 
across,  I would  prefer  it.  That  is  not  a question  that 
I feel  qualified  to  say  much  upon. 

6030.  Mr.  Kettle. — How  many  inspectors  have  you 
had  an  oppoi’tunity  of  meeting? — I am  afraid  I could 
not  answer  that  question. 

6031.  It  would  be  a oousiderable  number? — It  would 
he  a considerable  number. 

6032.  The  CHAniMAX. — I think  I may  ask  you  about 
your  experience  of  the  manner  of  inspectors,,  because 
is  is  said  here  that  under  the.  present  system  the  in- 
spectors frequently  harass  the  teachers  rather  than  test 
the  knowledge  ol  the  children.  Do  you  agree  with 
that? — Very  largely.  I do  not  underetand  what  the 
instructions  given  to  the  inspectors  are,  bub  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  they  were  under 
tlie  old  system,  and  they  examine  very  little. 


6oyy.  What  <lo  they  do  when  they  go  into  a school 
if  they  do  not  examine? — They  find  fault.  You  won  t 
misunderstand  me.  I do  not  want  to  bring  a sweeping 
accusation  against  iuspectoi-s.  Some  of  them  do  their 
work  to  the  tiest  of  theiv  ability,  but  the  old  system 
seemed  to  turn  out  men  who  entered  more  into  the 
feelings  of  the  teachers. 

6084.  Now,  coming  to  the  children  and  their  educa- 
tion, do  you  think  tliat  the  new  system  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  as  regards  efficiency  of  education,  or 
is  it  a falling  off — would  your  experience  enable  you 
to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  that?  Do  the  children 
go  out  better  fitted  lor  life  than  they  did  under  the  old 
system? — I do  not  know  what  to  say  to  that.  The  old 
system  certainly  gave  them  an  amount  of  information. 

6035.  That  they  do  not  get  under  the  new  system — 
do  .you  mean  that? — The  present  system  seems  more 
scrappy.  They  do  not  put  boys  and  girls  in  the  lowest 
class  and  work  them  up  to  do  their  best  in  each  class 
as  they  go  on. 

0086.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  old  teaching  was  more 
thorough? — More  systematic. 

6037.  It  is  claimed  for  the  new  system  that  it  pro- 
duces superior  mental  habits  and  greater  intelligence? 
— That  depends  very  largely  on  the  teacher.  If  you 
get  a Madame  Montessovi  you  are  all  right,  but  there 
are  very  few  of  them  going. 

6088.  Ihit  still  you  do  say  that  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge with  which  a lad  was  equipped  when  ha  left 
school  was  greater  under  the  old  system  than  under 
the  new? — I think  that  the  amount  of  information  that 
the  child  got  under  the  old  system  was  greater. 

6039.  Do  you  mean  acquired  in  an  ordered  way — 
you  spoke  of  the  new  as  scrappy? — ^Yes,  scrappy. 

6040.  By  which  I understand  that  there  is  an  absence 
of  order  or  system  in  the  acquiring  of  the  knowledge — 
was  lhab  what  you  meant? — No;  what  I tried  to  con- 
vey was  that  fiieiw  was  a system  under  the  old 
arrangement  and  that  there  is  not  a system  in  the  new. 

6041.  As  regards  the  acquisition  of  knowledge? — 
Yes.  That  is  what  the  teachers  complain  of. 

6042.  Are  you  aware  of  any  subjects  where  the  teach- 
ing has  fallen  off  in  the  new  system — could  you  say 
that  from  your  own  observation? — I could  not. 

6048.  Now,  there  is  oue  expression  used  hei-e  on 
which  I must  ask  you  a question  to  see  whether  you 
have  a strong  opinion  on  the  point.  They  say  that  in- 
spection now  seems  in  many  eases  to  be  impressionist 
rather  than  exhaustive.  Do  you  agree-  w'ith 
that  statement? — I told  some  of  my  co-managers  that 
though  I am  in  aecoid  with  their  statement  generally, 
I did  not  quite  understand  what  they  meant  by  that. 

6044.  I think  it  has  been  explained  to  us  here  as 
meaning  that  a man  can  walk  into  a school,  and  in  ten 
minutes,  without  asking  a question,  tell  you  what  the 
school  is  worth? — I think  no  oue  could  suppose  that 
anybody  could  form  that  opinion. 

M45.  Yet  the  claim  lias  been  made? — May  I give 
you  an  instance  that  oeciuTed,  not  in  ray  own  rural 
Deanery,  but  in  the  rural  Deanery  of  Carey,  .in  in- 
spector came  in  on  his  first  visiii  to  the  school.  It  was 
the  fii'st  visit  of  an  inspector  to  a counti'y  sclrooi,  and 
he  looked  over  the  school.  ” Oh,”  he  said,  ” I need 
not  examine  here.  We  are  going  to  put  up  your 
shutters.” 

6046.  Is  that  recently  ?~Within  the  last  three  years, 
and  the  manager  was  very  indignant.  It  was  a small 
church  school.  I do  not  want  to  iutioduce  the  reli- 
gious question.  It  was  a small  church  school,  where 
mere  were  very  fine  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  a 
large  Roman  Catholic  population.  To  my  mind,  that 
was  certainly  an  imjiressionist  examination. 

6047.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  connection  of 
the  impressionist  method  with  the  system  of  merit 
marks  of  an  extremely  minute  kiud,*six  of  iiiem,  going 
from  " excellent  ” to  ” bad  ”? — Y’es. 

6048.  Have  you  formed  a deliberate  opinion  as  to 
tbs  possibility  of  awarding  those  marks  with  any  ce.r- 
tainty? — I look  upon  it  as  very  dangerous  to  put  into 
tlic  hands  of  inspectors  what  is  decidedly  a possible 
engine  of  tyranny. 

6049.  Do  you  mean  his  being  called  upon  to  award 
one  of  these  marks  to  a teacher  and  to  a scliool? — Yes, 
it  is  a very  difficult  thing.  I do  not  think  it  is  fair  to 
the  inspector. 
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6050.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  bo 
possible  to  do  it  with  moderate  accuracy? — I think  it 
is  possible. 

6051.  Is  it  possible  to  have  uniformity  in  different 
districts  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  these  terms, 
that  “ Tery  good  ” would  mean  the  same  thing  in 
Belfast  as  it  does  in  Cork  under  different  inspectors? 
— I do  not  think  it  could.  In  my  town  school,  for  in- 
stance, 1 iiave  the  very  poorest  of  the  children,  Ill-fed 
and  ill-elotlied.  You  could  not  possibly  expect  the 
same  results  from  those  children  as  you  would  from  a 
class  of  children  in  a school,  say,  in  one  of  the  best 
and  most  prosperous  districts  in  Belfast. 

6062.  In  your  experience  is  due  allowance  ever  made 
for  adverse  circumstances  such  as  you  have  referred 
to? — I do  not  think  so. 


6058.  You  think  due  allowance  is  not  made?— Not 
on  all  occasions.  You  know  there  are  inspectors  and 
inspectors. 

6054.  One  of  the  forms  of  the  report  requires  the 
inspector  to  make  allowance  for  adverse  circumstances 
in  reporting  on  a school.  You  think  that  has  not  been 
done  always? — I do  not.  I know  I have  had  great 
difficulty  on  that  very  point.  With  my  own  town 
school,  where  we  have  a very  mixed  population,  a 
great  many  of  them  very  poor,  thought  the  inspector 
on  two  occasions  did  not  show  consideration  for  that 
point.  He  was  inclined  to  judge  of  the  school  hardly. 

6055.  Take  that  one  school  as  a concrete  case.  Has 
there  been  great  variation  in  the  marking  of  that 
school,  would  you  say,  in  the  last  ten  years? — ^Well, 
the  system  has  been  in  force  only  for  12  years. 

6056.  Well,  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years? — 
Well,  I had  rather  a controversy  with  me  inspector 
about  that,  on  that  very  point.  I had  to  appeal  to 
him  on  that  point  and  say  : “ I really  think  you  do 
not  make  enough  allowance  for  the  class  of  children.” 

6057.  And  what  did  he  say? — He  came  to  my  point 
of  view  and  he  treated  me  fairly. 

6058.  And  he  took  it  into  consideration  afterwards? 
— He  did ; but  I do  not  think  the  manager  should  be 
driven  to  that.  My  idea  is  that  the  inspector  should 
have  taken  it  into  account  himself.  He  saw  little 
children -there,  bare-footed  little  ragged  children,  and 
it  was  only  when  I made  a strong  appeal  to  him  that 
I got  this  done. 

6059.  These  are  very  important  things,  being  actual 
concrete  cases.  Have  you  any  more  evidence  to  offer 
on  this  point,  I mean  with  regard  to  the  award  of 
merit  marks— have  you  ever  been  startled  by  an  enor- 
mous change,  or  at  least  a considerable  change  in  the 
standard  of  marking  in  your  district,  or  have  you  heard 
anything  about  it? — I cannot  sav  that  it  has  been  very 
great  about  the  Ballymoney  district. 

6060.  Have  you  had  very  frequent  chantres  of  in- 
speefcors?— Very  frequent. 

6061.  More  frequent  than  under  the  old  system?— 
Much  more. 

6062.  Do  you  regard  those  frequent  changet  as  in- 
jurious to  education? — Very. 

6063.  In  what  respect?— Because  a good  teacher  is 
constantly  anxious  to  please  the  inspector,  and  the 
education  suffers. 


6004.  With  the  iuspectore  continually  coming  an< 
going  the  standard  varies?— It  varies.  I have  not  an- 
pcwnal  experience  in  the  matter,  but  I know  that  th‘ 
feeling  of  the  teachers  is  most  nervous  and  apprehen 
sive,  and  that  is  injurious  to  education.  I do  no 
know  whether  it  would  come  under  that  head,  but  ther 
IS  a feeling— It  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong  (I  d 
feeling  amongst  the  teacher 
t lat  the  m8poctors«wish  or  are  instructed  to  keen  bac 
the  awarding  of  increment.  ^ 

G0C5.  Is  that  a general  impression  amongst  th 
^aehers  of  your  ^strict,  apart  from  whether  it  is  we 
founded  or  not — is  it  a general  impression? — I canm 
say  general,  but  it  is  amongst  some. 

6006.  Amongst  some  teachers  that  you  have  met?- 
les;  they  seem  to  have  that  feeling,  and  they  sav  thi 
the  ftw-arding  of  these  merit  marks  should  be  in  such 
way  that  it  should  be  properly  done,  and  that  the  ii 
crement  should  be  annual  and  automatic. 


6067.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that  yourself? — 

I do  think  that  when  a man  gives  fair  service,  he  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  his  incremeut. 

6068.  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a stated  in- 
crement  on  reports  that  arc  not  unsatisfactory.  Would 
that  be  your  view? — Yes. 

6069.  If  the  reports  are  fairly  satisfactory? — I think 
so.  My  teachers  as  a rule  have  been  conscientious  and 
diligent  and  very  moral,  and  when  teachers,  both  male 
and  female,  give  good  service,  I think  they  are  on- 
titled  to  their  increment. 

6070.  Would  a system  such  as  you  have  just  sketched, 
with  the  award  of  increments  on  fair  reports,  satisfy 
the  teachers  that  you  are  acquainted  jvith? — They  want 
simply  not  to  be  harassed  and  checked  and  interfered 
with. 

6071.  Mr.  Hakuison. — You  have  mentioned  the  case 
of  a small  school,  where  the  inspector  suggested  that 
they  were  going  to  put  up  the  shutters.  What  wus 
done  in  that  case? — The  manager  was  indignant  and 
asked  for  an  explanation,  and  the  school  is  still  open. 

6072.  And  nothing  happened? — Nothing  happened. 

. 6673.  It  was  bTutumJidmen? — It  was. 

6074.  Mr.  Kbtti.e. — How  many  pupils,  were  in  tliat 
school? — It  was  a small  school;  just  sufficient  to  keep 
going  under  the  rule. 

6OT5.  The  Chairman. — About  20? — About  20, 

6076.  Mr.  Harrison. — You  mentioned  that  in  one  of 
the  schools  with  which  you  are  connected  the  building 
was  a bad  one,  and  the  inspector  made  certain  demands 
upon  you,  with  which  you  did  not  comply.  Were  those 
demands  really  reasonable,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  had  to  teach  and  the  children  to  bn 
taught  in  the  schools? — I do  not  think  they  were,  be- 
cause the  inspectors  or  the  National  Board,  I don’t 
know  which,  had  a system  of  amalgamation  that  they 
are  still  worrying  at.  They  have  not  accomplished  it, 
but  they  are  worrying  at  it  still,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
unnecessary  to  go  and  spend  money  on  an  old  building 
when  they  distinctly  announced  that  they  w-ore  ready 
to  amalgamate  with  another  school  besides  it. 

6077.  The  school  was  not  insanitary  in  any  way? — 

No.  . . 

6078.  Was  it  decently  lighted? — It  was  sufficiently 
lighted. 

6079.  There  might  be  a difference  of  opinion  about 
that? — There  might. 

6080.  And  ventilated? — The  ventilation  could  not  bo 
better. 

6081.  The  ventilation  was  excellent? — It  was. 

6082.  Not  too  much? — Well,  I would  say  rather  too 
much. 

6088.  And  with  regard  to  the  porch,  w-as  the  idea  of 
enlarging  the  porch  to  keep  out  draughts  or  to  provide 
for  the  children's  cloaks? — It  was  to  provide  for  the 
children,  to  hold  their  hats  and  coats. 

6084.  They  had  been  hung  round  the  room? — Yes. 

6084a.  That  was  insanitary? — This  school  I was 

manager  of  for  the  landlord,  and  the  whole  expense 
came  on  my  shoulders.  The  hanging  of  the  hats  and 
coats  round  the  room  is  done  in  numbers  of  places, 
and  had  always  been  done  there. 

6085.  But  the  demands  of  the  inspector  were  not 
altogether  unreasonable? — No;  but  three  months  after- 
wards another  inspector  would  come  in  with  some  other 
demands. 

6086.  And  did  that  actually  happen? — Well,  might  I 
tell  you  what  happened  to  my  own  town  school — a fine 
large  school,  better  than  the  model  school.  One  in- 
spector came  in  and  warmly  remonstrated  with  me 
about  not  splitting  this  fine  large  room  up  into  three 
divisions.  Each  division  would  cost  me  ^15.  That  is 
to  say,  two  divisions  would  break  it  up  into  three. 

6087.  By  means  of  sliding  partitions? — Yhs.  I asked 
him  : " Will  you  give  me  a guarantee  that  I will  nob 
be  asked  to  remove  that  within  six  months  by  your 
successor?”  And  he  would  not  do  it. 

6088.  ^6  Bishop  of  Ross. — What  do  you  mean  by 

saying  that  the  country  school  belonged  to  the  land- 
lord— did  he  build  this  as  a school? It  was  on  tlie 

landlord's  property.  It  had  been  built  in  former  times 
under  the  old  Church  Education  Society  as  a school, 
it  was  nob  an  ideal  building  by  any  manner  of  means, 
and  it  would  not  be  built  at  the  present  day.  The 
landlord  was  resident  chiafiy  in  England  and  it  had  hern 
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managed  by  bis  ageut,  who  had  never  sub  foot  in  it  for 
fourteen  years.  Tlie  Comniissioaers  said  they  would 
not  have  him  as  mauager  any  longer,  and  the  landlord 
askerl  me  as  rector  of  the  parish,  would  I take  charge 
of  the  school.  I said  : " If  I can  be  of  any  help  to  you 
I will.”  And  the  first  thing  I had  to  do  was  bo  .raise 

(>0H9.  Did  he  ask  any  rent  for  the  building? — IJo. 

6090.  But  the  property  was  his? — les. 

6091.  Mr.  Hakeison. — You  said  there  was  a strong 
impression  among  teachers  that  msbriictions  had  been 
issued  to  inspectors  to  keep  back  increment.  Have 
you,  in  your  experience,  noticed  that  when  the  time 
came  in  which  the  increment  accrued  the  report  was 
unfavourable? — No;  I think  I gave  that  as  the  feeling 
of  the  teachers. 

6092.  But  you  have  nothing  to  add  to  that  from 
your  own  experience? — I have  nob. 

0093.  And  I think  I understood  you  to  condemn  un- 
hesitatingly  this  system  of  grading  the  teachers? — I do 
not  understand  the  question. 

6094.  You  know  that  these  increments  depend  imon 
the  teachers  getting  from  one  grade  to  another?— Yes. 

6095.  You  condemn  that  system,  or,  if  you  like  it, 
you  condemn  the  merit  grant? — What  I condemn  is 
power  being,  for  some  insufficient  reason,  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  inspector  to  prevent  a teacher  entitled 
to  it  getting  that  increment,  and  it  can  be  done.  He 
can  keep  back  the  increment  by  suddenly  reducing  the 
mark. 

6096.  And  to  that  would  you  attribute  a good  deal 
of  the  unpleasant  relations  between  inspectors  and 
teachers?— I am  afraid  so;  but  I cannot  give  personal 
instances.  It  is  from  conversation. 

6097.  At  any  rate,  from  your  experience,  the  pre- 
sent system  is  working  badly  in  that  respect? — It  has 
created  un  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust  and 
that  is  very  bad  for  education. 

6098.  But  you  have  no, instances  to  give?— I have 
not. 

6099.  The  Bishoc  of  Boss.— You  suggested  that  ih- 
creinenb  should  be  annual  and  automatic,  and  then 
there  was  something  said  about  fair  and  satisfactory 
reports.  How  are  we  to  get  over  the  promotions,  if 
there  are  to  be  reports  at  all?  Will  you  not  have  the 
difficulty  arising  tnat  one  class  of  reports  will  not  be 
fair? — At  present  it  seems  to  be  that  the  teacher  has 
to  ingratiate  himself  in  some  way  with  the  inspector, 
and  my  view  of  the  matter,  and  as  I understand  the 
tceling  of  people  generally,  is  that  increment  ought  to 
be  automatic,  unless  there  is  some  grave  reason 
against  it. 

6100.  So  that  increment  would  go  on  unless  there 
may  be  some  positive  reason  against  it? — Yes,  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  teachers  are  infallible.  They 
are  not. 

6101.  SiE  Hiram  Wilkinson. — I will  read  Rule 
66  (a).  (Reads  Rule.)  You  will  observe  that  “re- 
sponsibility” is  qualified  by  the  word  “monetary.” 
However,  we  have  it  that  if  the  school  is  not  cleaned 
the  teacher  suffers  in  the  mark  that  he  receives.  I 
think  you  have  told  us  that  you  have  in  every  cAse 
providM  money,  or  obtained  the  money,  so  that  there 
is  no  necessity  either  to  expend  money  for  that  pur- 
pose or  to  clean  the  school  himself? — That  is  so. 

6102.  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  any  schools 
where  the  money  was  not  provided  and  where  the 
teacher  had  the'  alternative  of  paying  somebody  to 
clean  the  school  or  cleaning  it  himself? — I know  one 
school  in  my  own  parish  where  the  teacher  is  respon- 
sible for  it,'  and  the  way  he  does  it  is  to  make  the 
pupils  clean  out  the  school — or  he  did  so  a few  years 
ago;  I don’t  know  what  the  present  arrangement  is. 

6103.  Well,  the  Archdeacon  told  ns  to-day  of  a ease 
in  his  recollection  where  it  seemed  a very  good  arrange- 
ment that  the  senior  girls'  class  undertook  that,  and 
as  a matter  of  domestic  economy;  we  know  the  ad- 
vantage of  children  being  brought  up  to  put  things  in 
their  proper  places  and  to  make  things  clean.  Do  you 
think  in  places  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  obtain 
money  the  system  could  be  extended,  having  regard 
to  the  ideas'  of  parents  with  respect  to  what  their 
children  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  do? — Well,  I do 

' not  think  the  parents  would  like  it.  In  tact,  it  is  a 


matter  of  experience  iu  the  town.  1 know  where 
parents  have  been  very  angry  wheu  I have  asked  the 
teacher  to  seud  some  of  the  boys  where  they  choked 
up  the  down-pipe,  to  clear  this  out,  as  they  choked  it 
up,  and  the  parents  did  uot  like  it. 

6104.  You  thiuk  that  there  is  a sentiment  that 
would  have  to  be  consulted  if  that  were  to  be  done? — 
Yes. 

6105.  Bub  taking  tlie  case  of  infants,  for  instance, 
you  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Madumf  Montessorf, 
and  you  know  that  she  gets  her  pupils  to  put  things 
in  order  and  trains  them  up  in  toe  way  they  should 
go,  and  do  you  thiuk  that  beginning  with  the  infants' 
class  in  tha"t  way,  something  could  be  done,  as  much 
for  the  purpose  of  training  tlie  child  in  orderly  habits 
as  in  getting  this  particular  work  done? — I am  afraid 
that  would  eonflicb  with  another  rule  of  toe  National 
Commissioners,  that  the  lire  should  be  ready  for  the 
children  when  they  come. 

6100.  It  could  not  be  arranged  to  be  done  before  the 
school  closed?— Then  if  you  have  an  evening  meeting 
for  other  purposes,  as  we  often  have  in  the  town,  the 
place  would  require  to  be  cleaned  up  again. 

6107.  You  could  not  expect  the  children  to  clean  up 
after  an  evening  meeting? — No. 

6108.  That  is  out  of  the  question.  All  that  you 
could  do  would  be  to  arrange  that  the  schoolhouse 
should  be  left  agaiu  in  order  and  ready  for  the 
pupils  next  morning.  What  are  the  school  hours  iu 
your  schools— is  it  9.30  to  2.80  for  infants?— We  begin 
at  half-past  nine  with  religious  instruction,  and  then 
they  close  at  three  o'clock.  I am  not  quite  sure  what 
time  the  infants  go. 

6109.  Halt-past  nine  for  religious  instruction?— Yes. 

6110.  k the  ordinary  secular  instruction  taken  at 
10  o'clock  in  that  case? — Yes. 

6111.  And  thev  work  from  10  to  8?— Yes. 

6112.  And  they  have  an  interval  for  lunch?— Yes. 

6113.  Is  that  a general  thing  here? — That  is  a gene- 
ral thing  here. 

6114.  Five  hours? — Five  hours. 

6],Ua.  And  foul'  is  the  obligatory  time? 

Mr.  Heni.y. — Four  constitutes  an  attendance. 


6115.  Sm  HntAM  WTlkinson.— Is  it  a general  rule, 
as  a matter  of  domestic  economy,  either  for  the  chil- 
dren  generally,  or  for  particular  classes,  to  clean  the 
school?— I am  afraid  that  that  would  bo  a very  un- 
popular thing  to  do.  The  poorer  toe  people  the  more 
touchy  they  are. 

6116.  And  then  there  would  be  a difficulty.  The 
Archdeacon  was  able  to  tell  us  of  a school  in  his  know- 
ledge where  the  senior  class  of  girls  undertake  it  as 
a matter  of  domestic  economy,  and  I was  thinking  of 
the  possibility  of  its  being  extended? — I have  never 
asked  them  to  do  it,  and  I always  raised  the  funds 
from  my  parishioners,  so  that  I have  no  experience. 

0117.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — You  have  cookery 
classes  in  vour  schools? — No;  I have  refused. 

6118.  Mr.  Kavanaoh. — You  are  in  favour  of  having 
the  increments  to  go  on  if  the  school  escapes  oensure, 
and  not  to  depend  on  the  mark.  Is  that  what  you 
suggest? — I don't  know  about  the  iuorement  being 
given  if  the  school  escaped  censure,  but  that  it  should 
be  given  unless  there  was  sufficient  reason  to  toe  con- 
trary. 

6119.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  education,  do 
you  think?— Well,  it  would  encourage  the  teacher  so 
much  that  the  education  would  be  better. 

6120.  Would  it?— Oh,  I think  so.  You  cannot  do 
good  work  if  you  have  the  sword  of  Damocles  hanging 
over  vour  head. 

6121.  But  if  the  teacher  knew  he  would  get  his  in- 
crement, no  matter  what  the  report  of  the  inspector 
was,  do  von  not  think  that  the  incentive  to  work  well 
would  be'  taken  away?— I do  not  think  I have  gone  so 
far  as  that. 

6122.  I understood  you  were  in  favour  of  giving  the 
increment  if  the  school  did  not  actually  get  a bad 
mark.  Is  not  that  so? — Well,  generally. 

6123.  Thim,  practically,  yon  may  say  the  increment 
would  be  a certainty? — ^Yes. 

6124.  I put  the  question  to  you  now : Does  not  that 
take  away  the  incentive  to  improve  the  working  of  the 
school?— It  would,  if  you  assume  that  the  teacher  ia 
just  doing  it  for  his  bread  and  butter. 
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612,'i.  That  is  a ■■ortiiiii  coiisitli.i-atioii  'vitli  the 
teacher,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

(5126.  And  if  in  the  third  yoar  ho  gets  a good  mark 
lie  will  get  the  increment  of  £7,  whereas  if  that  in- 
ducement is  taken  awav  there  is  no  reason  pressing 
him  to  do  good  work?— I do  not  think  it  should  be 
taken  away.  , , 

0.127.  Mr.  Cors-Ev. — Du  you  know  teachers  wliu 
have  no  hope  of  increment  doing  excellent  work  in 
their  schools?— Yes. 

6128.  ilen  who  have  reiiched  the  highest  grade?— 
Yes;  my  principal  in  the  town  school  hiis  got  all  that 
he  could  possibly  get,  and  he  is  an  enthusiast — a re- 
gular enthusiast. 

6129.  Mr.  K-avanaoh.— Do  you,  as  manager,  ever 
see  the  iospeetor’s  reports? — They  send  us  down  ex- 
tracts from  the  reports. 

6130.  What  parts?— Well,  if  then' 
found  fault  with,  I get  that. 

6181.  You  do  not  see  the  good  part?— Oli,  no:  that 
is  too  sacred. 

6132.  There  is  a circular  to  inspectors  saying : 
Such  report  should  rather  deal  with  the  good  points 
of  the  school  and  any  striking  merits  noticed,  than 
with  the  defects  ”?— Well,  wo  are  anxious  to  know 
exactly  the  inspector's  opinion,  not  only  as  to  one  side 
of  it:  we  are  anxious  to  have  a fuller  report. 

()!33.  But  this  would  apparently  moan  that  good  re- 
ports should  go  out : — “ Such  report  sliould  rather  deal 
with  the  good  points  of  the  school  and  any  striking 
merits  noticed,  than  with  defects.”  You  never  see 
that? — 1 won’t  say  that  they  only  send  us  the  fault 
finding,  but  they  do  not  si?nd  us  the  full  report.  They 
send  us  an  extract. 

6134.  Would  you  be  allowed  to  see  that  report,  if 
you  called  up  at  the  office? — 1 do  not  know. 

6185.  Now,  does  the  inspector  put  his  notes  in  the 
observation  booh  at  all? — He  does. 

6136.  Does  he  ever  put  a good  report  in  that? — I am 
afraid  I have  not  looked  into  it  lately.  I go  in  as 
often  as  I can,  and  the  curate  goes  in  every  day. 

6137.  And  as  a rule  would  he  flatter  the  teacher? — 
No. 

6138.  Or  would  he  only  nrite  down  the  defects  that 
he  found  in  tho  school? — I would  not  say  that  he 
would  do  that  only.  Sometimes  if  he  is  satisfied  he 
says  so,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  he  is  so  seldom  satis- 
fied. 

61.30.  Mr.  HExr.Y.— You  told  us  about  a school  in 
which  the  inspector  was  wanting  you  to  make  some 
struetnral  changes.  Was  tlic  building  in  fairly  good 
repair  at  the  time? — It  was  just  a small  country 
school.  It  was.  I hud  just  spent  .£20  or  £25  on  it. 

6140.  When  a school  is  taken  into  connection  with 
the  National  Board  Rule  178  (d),  is  that  a sclioolhouse 
to  be  taken  into  connection  must  bo  suitable,  in  good 
repair,  adequately  funiislied,  and  provided  with  pro- 
per oiit-offiees,  and  therefore  I fake  it  that  that  build- 
ing fulfilled  the  requirements  nf  tbe  Commissioners 
when  taken  info  connection? — Yes. 

6141.  And  then  was  it  in  a fairly  satisfactory  state 
as  far  as  the  structure  of  the  building  was  concerned 
at  the  time  when  the  inspector  wanted  you  to  make 
these  alterations? — It  was.  It  was  a good  deal  better 
than  it  had  been  for  fourteen  years  before. 

6142.  And  therefore  you  are  under  tho  impression 
that  these  recommendations  were  made  to  you  in  order 
to  force  you  to  amalgamate? — But  I told  the  inspector 
fhat,I  was  quite  willing  to  amalgamate,  and  I thought 
it  was  unreasonable  that  he  should  push  this  when 
they  had  the  amalgamation  scheme  in  view. 

_ 6143.  And  you  say  it  was  for  the  purjrose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  amalgamation  scheme?— Well,  that  was 
the  impression  that  it  gave  my  mind. 

6144.  Then  yon  have  told  us  that  education  under 

sci'appy  than  under  the 
old?- — That  is  the  result  to  my  mind. 

6145.  In  rule  110  to)  we  are  told  that  the  ordinary 
school  subjects  are  English  (including,  reading,  spell- 
ing,  writing,  composition,  mid  grammar),  geography 
history  arithmetic,  Ringing,  drawing,  needlework  for 
girls,  physical  drill,  manual  instruction,  object  lessons, 
elementary  science,  cookery  for  girls,  laundry  work 
for  girls,  kindergarten  for  infants,  hygiene  and  tern 
peranco.  Now,  if  these  have  all  to’  be  taught  in  a 


four  hours’  course  of  instruction,  can  the  mstouction 
be  otherwise  than  scrappy?-!  was  going  to  anticipate 
your  question,  and  to  say  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
iiossible  to  get  them  all  taught  in  the  time. 

6146.  You  think  the  programme  is  overloaded?— 

*''6l47**^Mid  therefore,  no  matter  what  the  teacher  is 
doing  the  instruetiou  must  be  scrappy?— ihat  was  the 
impression  on  my  mind. 

6148  Then  there  cannot  be  a systematic  instiuction 
niven  in  these  subjects?-!  think  tlie  programme  is 
overloaded  and  I have  refused  to  take  on  anything 

’’’'iili)  Would  you  think  it  desirable  tliat  tho 
C5s,;ntial  subjeotB  of  leading,  writiug,  end  aiithmetlc 
were  made  compulsory  in  all  schools,  and  that  the 
inaiiaoei-s  and  teachers  should  be  left  a choice  to  add 
on  such  other  subjects,  a limited  number,  as  they 
might  think  suitable  to  the  reijiiii'ements  of  the  pupils 
•ittendhi"  the  schools  and  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacbers'’of  the  schools  to  teach  them  properly?— That 
would  be  a big  order.  Your  question  suggests  a mmi- 
nniiii.  , , , 

6150.  Would  you  have  the  three  essentials  compul- 

sory in  all  schools,  with  liberty  to  the  teachers  and 
managers  to  select  a limited  number  of  other  subjects? 
—I  am  afraid  that  would  make  inspection  more  diffi- 
cult.  . 

6151.  I do  not  waut  to  relievo  the  mspectoi-s  from 

twuhie? I mean  that  there  would  be  such  a variety 

that  inspection  would  be  rendered  more  difficult  than 
it  is. 

6152.  Mr.  COPFEX.— But  be  only  suggests  that  you 
should  have  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with 
such  other  subjects  as  the  managers  and  teachers 
sliould  think  -desirable  in  certain  localities?— In  the 
town  in  my  pai'ish  there  are  two  or  three  schools.  One 
would  take  a certain  number  of  optional  subjects,  and 
another  a certain  number  of  optional  subjects,  and  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult. 

6153-  Mr.  Hesi.t. — You  hav-c  that  difficulty  at  pre- 
sent— you  have  not  these  subjects  compulsory  all 
round.  I am  asking  your  opinion,  as  far  as  your 
opinion  as  manager  is  concerned,  whether  it  would  bo 
for  the  interest  of  the  pupils  or  not,  apart  from  the 
inspectors? — My  own  feeling  would  be  to  take  ofi  a 
lot  of  those  optional  subjects  and  to  go  in  for  more 
literary  education. 

6154.  Would  you  take  a small  number  of  subjects 
and  teach  them  more  exhaustively  and  thoroughly 
than  at  present? — I think  so;  but  this  question  is  new 
to  me. 

6155.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  sufficient  exami- 
nation in  the  schools,  sufficient  testing  of  the  actual 
knowledge  that  the  pupils  have  acquired? — No. 

6156.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  annua!  exami- 
nation at  which  the  pupils  would  gain  promotion  ? — I 
would.  I think  that  since  the  annual  examinations 
ceased  the  children  have  not  taken  tho  satne  pride  in 
their  school  or  the  same  pride  in  their  examination.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  instinct  of  competition  and  emulation 
amongst  the  children.  It  is  a fighting  instinct,  but 
still  it  is  there. 

6157.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  revert  to  the 
old  practice  of  each  school  having  its  own  school  year, 
instead  of  all  the.  scliools  having  the  same  school  year 
as  at  present? — That  would  ho  a matter  of  arrange- 
ment; if  they  were  to  have  a school  year.  At  present 
they  hardly  know  what  it  is. 

6158.  Under  tbe  present  arrangement,  if  the  inspec- 
tors are  employed  all  the  year  round,  they  must  in- 
spect some  schools  early  in  the  school  year,  when  there 
is  perhaps  onljy  one  or  two  or  three  months’  work  done. 
They  cannot  inspect  ail  the  schools  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  and  therefore  they  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  pupils  except  in  a small  number 
of  schools  over  the  whole  course  of  instruction.  Would 
you  be  in  favour  of  a reversion  to  the  system  of  hav- 
ing a school  year  for  every  school,  instead  of  the  pre- 
sent arrangement? — I think  I would;  because  when  the 
inspectors  com©  in  after  three  months'  instruction  and 
examine  on  the  twelve  months’  course,  it  is  very,  very 
rough  on  the  children. 

6159.  Do  you  suggest  that  at  that  time  the  pupils 
should  be  promoted?— I think  it  would  be  better.  At 
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present  prornotioa  seems  to  L>e  wry  luryely  left  to  tlie 
teaclier,  and  it  is  very  ditticulc  for  tlie  teaciiers.  WLeii 
the  examination  was  under  the  old  system  you  knew 
what  each  child  did.  and  promotion  went  accordingly. 
But  I houestly  say  that  these  are  not  (jnestious  that  I 
went  into  recently. 

OIGO.  New,  in  your  observation,  have  iuspeetois 
shaken  hands  with  the  teachers  when  they  have  gotif 
into  n school,  and  do  they  shake  hands  with  them 
when  they  leave? — Sometimes  they  do,  sometimes 
they  do  tiot. 

CilOl.  That  is  as  a rnli-? — I think  as  a rule  they 
do. 

61C2.  Have  you  noticed  inspectors  giving  help  to  the 
teachers  in  this  way.  that  an  inspector  will  observe  a 
teacher  teaching  a class,  and,  it  he  does  not  approve 
perhaps  of  the  mode  in  which  the  lesson  is  being 
taught,  will  step  in  and  take  the  class  himself  and 
teach  the  lesson  and  show  the  teacher?— Yes : and  I 
have  objected  to  that,  because  it  is  pvaetically  scolding 
the  teacher  before  the  pupils,  and  I do  not  think  the 
toachev  should  be  reproved  before  the  pupils. 

6108.  Btit  would  you  object  to  the  inspector  doing 
any  teaching  duty? — No. 

6164.  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  approve 
of  it  then? — AVell,  in  the  old  system,  the  inspector 
came  and  said  : “ I am  going  to  take  this  class  and 
examine  it.” 

6165.  But  I am  talking  of  teaching,  not  of  examina- 
tion; I am  talking  of  the  inspector  taking  a class  and 
teaching  a lesson? — Well.  I have  seen  him  doing  that. 

6166.  Many  of  them?— I am  afraid  I cannot  answer 
that  question,  but  1 have  seen  them  do  it.  I know  for 
the  last  twelve  months  or  so,  I have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  going  in,  because  the  notice  was  so 
short;  so  I cannot  speak  from  recent  visits. 

6107.  As  far  as  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing, have  tlie  suggestions  in  the  observation  book  been 
helpful? — As  far  as  my  knov'ledge  goes,  they  take 
something  like  this  shape — ‘•arithmetic  weak”  or 
'•  arithmetic  might  be  improved,”  and  so  on.  Well. 
I do  not  want  to  be  disrespectful  to  the  National  Board, 
hut  it  gave  me  the  impression  that  the,  inspectors 
wanted  to  do  something  for  their  money,  and  they  just 
wrote  something  down. 

6168.  Mr.  Kettle. — You  mentioned  a ease  in  which 
you  had  to  appeal  to  an  inspector  under  the  “ adverse 
circumstances  ” clause  to  make  allowance  for  the  class 
of  children  attending  the  school? — Yes. 

6169.  What  did  you  mean  bv  ‘‘  the  class  of 
children  attending  the  scliool  ”? — T^hey  were  the  very 
poorest  class,  and  their  food  was  bad  ‘and  their  clotli- 
ing  was  bad,  and  they  were  not  physically  fit  to  assimi- 
late education  in  the  way  that  better  fe‘d  and  clothed 
eliildren  would  be. 

6170.  And  but  for  your  remonstrance,  I gather  that 
the  social  test  might  have  been  applied  there,  the  test 
of  the  tone  condition  of  the  children  might  have  been 
applied  in  the  report? — I said  I thought  it  was  bard 
lines  on  the  children  of  that  school  to  give  a bad  re- 
port of  the  school  when  tiie  best  had  been  done  under 
the  cireurnstances. 

6171.  At  any  rate,  you  were  afraid  that  the  bare- 
footed school  might  not  get  ns  good  a report  as  a school 
with  well-dressed  children  in  it? — Not  because  of  the 
dress,  but  because  of  the  pbvsienl  condition  of  the 
children. 

6172.  Because  they  were  poor  children? — Well,  a 
poor  child,  a badly  fed  child,  in  my  experience,  has 
not  as  good  a chance  to  take  in  education — as  a class, 
they  are  not  as  well  fitted  to  take  in  education  as  well- 
fed  and  weli-elothed  children. 

6173.  I altogether  agree  with  you.  Bat  your  ex- 
perienoe  of  the  system  of  inspection  was  such  that  you 
feared  that  the  same  test  might  have  been  applied  to  a 


school  of  vcr\  pool'  cliildri-n  us  u>  a sehot.l  of  well-h.-d  and 
wcll-earitl  ciiUilivii.  and  tliat  was  why  yr.u  renion- 
strated  with  tho  inspector? — I I'oinoiistrated  witii  the 
iiispeebir  because  I looked  upon  tliose  cbildron  as  not 
being  us  well  able  to  stand  the  test  us  their  more  for- 
tmiati'  In'Ottiers  and  sisters  miglit  he,  mid  therefore 
that  the  test  miglit  not  be  so  sfVi-ii’. 

6174.  \ou  made  your  ivnionstiiuico  willi  the  in- 
spector because  you  thought  tiiat  if  you  did  nut  remon- 
strate he  wcnild  not  take  thut  circimistimce  into 
account? — He  did  not  take  that  cimunstuuce  into 
account  until  I drew  his  attention  to  it.  He  had 
not  absolutely  marked  it  down,  but  he  told  me  tlnit 
he  was  only  going  to  give  ” fair." 

0175.  And  as  a result  of  your  reiiioiistrane,-  wluit  did 
lie  give? — He  gave  •'  gord.”  iirnl  tvcatcd  me  very 
fairly. 

(>lT(i.  Yon  have  inciitioncil  tliat  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  tile  notice  that  yon  have  received  of  inspec- 
tions, you  iiave  not  been  able  to  be  present  .at  inspec- 
tions for  twelve  montlis‘? — -Yes. 

6177.  Previously  you  had  been  present? — Oh.  yes; 
I always  mode  it  a point  to  go. 

6178.  And  tlie  shortness  of  notice,  of  course,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  inspection  is  founded  on  a 
system  of  surprise  visits?— Yes;  the  notice  was  sent  on 
the  morning  of  the  visit,  and  I object  to  that  because  I 
may  have  engagements  at  tlic  time  that  might  t.ike 
me  from  home,  ami  frequently  I have. 

6179.  My  feeling  about  these  surprise  visits  is  that 
.there  is  an  element  of  spying  in  them,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  get  rid  of  tlsem.  Do  yon  not  think  that  you 
should  have  adequate  notice  of  the  inspection?— Not 
if  they  do  not  want  me  to  be  present.  I have  no  ob- 
jection to  a surprise  visit,  if  they  do  not  want  me.  A 
niim  thut  is  going  on  doing  his  work  honestly  every  day 
has  no  objection  to  a surprise  visit. 

6180.  It  is  not  the  knondedge  of  the  teacher  when  he 
gets  up  in  the  morning  that  this  may  he  the  day  when 
the  inspector  may  pay  his  visit,  but  the  feeling  that 
it  is  done  with  the  object  of  finding  if  he  is  at  fault? — 
Well,  it  would  be  better  to  let  him  know. 

6181.  If  the  teacher  has  been  teaching  properly,  and 
you  test  that  by  examination,  you  get  rid  of  the  sur- 
prise visit  altog'ether? — I believe  that  the  instructions 
of  the  National  Board  arc  that  these  surprise  visits 
should  be  paid. 

6182.  1 want  to  know  if  you  approve  of  the  surprise 
visits? — Well,  if  I had  nnytinng  to  conceal  I would 
object  to  them;  but  if  I have  nothing  to  conceal  about 
the  schotil,  and  if  tiiey  wish  to  do  it,  I say  nothing. 

6183.  The  only  other  question  I wanted  to  ask  you 
«-as  rhis.  Yon  liavc  told  us  that  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  inspectors  has  been  going  down  in  vonr 
e.xperience? — I did  not  say  that.  Not  the  intellec- 
tual standard,  but  that  there  is  a different  class  of  men. 

6184.  Now,  about  the  school  in  which  the  sliuttcra 
were  to  be  put  up,  in  tiie  schools  in  Antrim  and  Down 
do  ;\ou  get  in  many  cases  pupils  of  different  denomi- 
nations in  the  .same  school? — Very  seldom.  In  fact, 
the  basis  of  the  National  Board  system  is  not  carried  out. 
It  has  degenerated  into  a denominational  system,  bub 
knowing  that  it  is  a denonitnntional  system,  I think 
we  ought  to  get  fair  play. 

6185.  It  has  been  transformed  into  a denominational 
system? — It  has. 

6186.  Mr.  Heni.y. — The  jxiiiit  that  Sir  Hiram  was 
elaborating  was  aliout  getting  the  children  to  clean  the 
seiiooU.  What  authority  has  the  teacher  to  order 
the  children  to  clean  the  schools? — I do  not  know  of 
any. 

0187.  And.  therefore',  if  it  were  made  conipulsorv, 
you  would  have  a large  number  of  parents  objectin''? 
—I  might  put  up  the  shutters  myself  then,  but*'it 
would  he  a very  desirable  thing,  if  it  wore  workable. 
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THIRTEENTH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  APRIL  4th,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

Present,  :-Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a„  litt.d.,  ll.d.  (Chairman);  The  Most  Bev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d., 
Bishop  of  Boss ; Sir  Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coffey,  ; Mr.  Heneage 
B.  B.  Harrison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly,  ; Mr.  Walter  McMurbough  Kavanagh,  d.l.  ; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.so.,  Secretary. 


liev.  Maohice  H.  F.  Collis,  Vicar  of  Autrim,  examined. 


i parish 


6188.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Eeetor  ol 
iu  Belfast?— No,  iu  the  town  of  Antrim. 

6189.  Are  you  Rector  of  Antrim?— Yes,  Vicar  of 
Antrim.  It  was  always  a vicarage,  and  the  old  title 
is  preserved. 

0190.  .And  you  are  a member  of  the  Association  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  Managers  of  National  ^hools 
in  the  Counties  of  Antiim  and  Down,  and  in  the 
County  of  the  City  of  Belfast,  that  has  forwarded  this 
document?* — Yes. 

6191.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  at  which 
this  was  adopted?— I was.  I was  a member  oi  the 
Committee  of  the  Association. 

6192.  Of  which  the  Archdeacon  is  tlie  acting  Chair- 
man?— Yes, 

6198.  And  Mr.  Woodward  is  Secretary?— Yes. 

6194.  You  say  you  were  present  at  the  meeting  at 
which  it  was  adopted,  and  I suppose  we  may  take  it 
that  it  was  adopted  with  fair  unanimity?— I think 


6195.  It  represents,  at  any  rate,  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Association  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  test  it? 
— Yes,  I think  so. 

6196.  I know  there  was  not  absolute  unanimity? — 
There  might  be  a variety  of  expression.  Some  might 
not  use  the  same  expression  as  others. 

6197.  What  was  your  previous  experience  in  the 
Church  before  you  became  Vicar  of  Antrim? — I was 
Curate  of  Tramore,  in  Waterford,  and  I was  Curate 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Newry. 

6198.  And  from  that  you  became  Vicar  of  Antrim? 
— Yes,  about  28  years  ago. 

6199.  So  you  have  been  in  three  pai'islies?  In  three 
parishes. 

6200.  How  many  years  does  that  cover?“Tl«it  covers 
80  years. 

6201.  So  you  were  curate  in  those  two  places  for 
7 years,  and  23  years  in  Antrim  as  vicar? — Yes. 

6202.  As  curate  were  you  manager  of  any  schools? 
— No,  I was  nob.  I taught  in  the  National  Schools  in 
Newry,  and  in  the  Model  School. 

6203.  But  since  you  came  to  .Antrim  (you  have, 
been  manager? — Yes. 

6204.  Of  how  many  schools?— One  school. 

6205.  Is  that  in  the  town  of  Antrim? — Yes.  It  is 
on  the  border  of  the  town. ' It  is  called  Massereene. 

6206.  Is  that  a very  important  school? — It  is  a 
school  attended  by  180  children. 

6207.  How  many  teachers  are  iu  it? — Throe  teachers. 

6208.  One  head  and  two  assistants? — Yes.  We 

built  a new  school. 

6209.  It  is  a new  building? — Yes. 

6210.  And  well  equipped? — I think  so 

6211.  You  never  have  any  complaint  about  the  build- 
ing or  equipment? — One  of  the  Inspectors  asked  us 
to  divide  it  into  two.  I agreed  to  do  so,  and  then 
the  Board  wrote  and  said  they  bad  not  any  money 
at  present. 

6212.  And  that  is  the  only  question  that  lias,  arisen 
about  your  building? — I think  that  is  so,  except  that 
the  class-rooms  are  considered  very  small.  That 
was  mentioned  three  years  ago,  and  I wrote  hack  to 
say  that  they  might  have  considered  it  four  years 
previously  when  the  plans  were  passed. 

6213.  And  what  provision  is  there  for  keeping  up 
the  school? — Well  there  is  an  endowment  that  the  late 
Lord  Massereene  left  us,  about  £800.  Ticre  is  the 
interest  of  £800. 
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6214.  Does  that  cover  the  necessary  expenses? — I 
thiuk  it  does. 

6215.  The  lighting,  cleaning,  and  heating? — We  get 
a grant  for  the  heating  now,  a half  grant. 

6216.  From  tlie  Government?— From  the  Govern- 
meub. 

6217.  It  is  only  liatf  the  cost? — I believe  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  half  the  cost.  It  is  a good  new 
building.  We  have  had  some  plumbing  repairs,  and 
we  have  modem  sanitary  arrangements. 

6218.  Have  you  raised  any  subscriptions? — No,  I 

have  not.  I have  never  been  able  to  do  it.  Of 

course,  everything  is  new  at  present. 

6219.  But  the  cleaning  is  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  manager? — Yes. 

6220.  So  that  the  teacher  in  tlio  case  of  that  school 
is  not  responsible  for  any  expenditure  for  that  object? 
— No,  he  is  not. 

6221.  Now  as  manager  you  receive  a notification  of 
the  visits  of  an  Inspector  for  formal  inspection? — Yes, 

I do.  I have  a note  down  to  eay  that  I got  very 
short  notice. 

6222.  But  it  appears  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
that?— -Well,  of  course,  if  it  is  a surprise  visit.  The 
last  time  a child  was  sent  out  to  tell  me  when  the 
Inspector  was  there. 

6228.  Have  you  boon  present  often? — Not  very  <jften. 

6224.  Have  you  been  present  often  enough  to  give 
us  au  idea,  or  an  impression,  of  these  visits? — 
Well,  my  personal  experience  is  not  very  wide.  Of 
course,  I had  a great  deal  of  experience  on  our  Com- 
mittee. 

6225.  But  you  have  not  any  similar  experiences  of 
your  own?— Not  many.  I must  say  nob  many..  There 
is  not  a regular  examination,  and  I know  they  are  not 
long  ill  die  scliool. 

6226.  You  have  heard  and  you  know  that  there  is  not 
a regular  examination  in  the  school? — ^No,  I do  not 
thiuk  they  have  ever  held  a regular  examination  on 
the  lines  of  the  old  results  examinations. 

6227.  What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  inspection? — 
I think  it  is  not  very  definite.  It  will  vary.  Ha 
will  call  out  a boy  and  question  him,  or  look  round 
when  the  teacher  is  teaching  a class,  and  another  time 
he  will  look  at  the  copy-books  (which  I do  myself  as 
manager),  or  hear  a boy  read,  or  see  what  they  aro 
doing  in  arithmetic.  I call  in  occasionally,  but 
I do  not  bold  any  examination. 

6228.  I suppose  the  teacher  takes  a note  of  the  in- 
spection as  to  the  result  of  it? — He  does ; ho  generally 
ineufioQS  that  the  Inspector  has  been  in 

6229.  Does  he  tell  you  about  the  Inspector’s  judg- 
ment?—Well,  he  will  get  an  extract  from  the  Inspec- 
tor’s report. 

6230.  .Are  yon  satisfied  with  only  getting  an  extract? 
— No;  I think  in  the  memorial  we  say  wo  ought  to  get 
a full  report. 

6281.  With  regard  to  that  report  it  has  been  given 
in  evidence  here  that  it  is  nearly  all  fault-finding? — I 
thiuk  that  is  not  tlie  case  with  the  written  report.  I 
tliink  the  written  report  is  not  always  unfavour- 
able by  soy  means.  I thiuk  it  is  more  in  the  remarks 
of  the  Inspector  to  the  teacher. 

6232.  Now  the  teachers  complain  that  the  judg- 
ment is  all  fault-finding,  and  that  no  praise  is  ever 
given?— That  is  very  sweeping,  but  it  is  generally  in 
the  direction  of  criticism.  I suppose  the  Inspector 
wants  to  put  everything  right.. 


* Vide  Appendix  XX. 
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6‘233.  Have  you  had  any  coni]ilaints  from  teachers 
about  the  mauuei'  of  Inapectors  being  discourteous? — 
Well,  2>ei'haps  not  foi  the  last  ten  years.  Before  that 
I liad  one  case  in  which  the  Inspector’s  manner  was 
not  oourteous. 

3234.  Would  that  be  under  the  old  syfitem? — Yes, 
that  was  under  the  old  system. 

B285.  But  under  the  new  systejn  you  have  not  had 
ji„y? — No,  I think  we  have  been  much  more  fortunate 
apparently  than  other  schools. 

U23(5.  Are  the  changes  of  inspectors  frequent? — Very 
frequent. 

()237.  Would  you  rather  have  the  man  remain 
longer? — Well  I think  I would  have  a man  remain 
pcrhaise  for  ten  years,  till  he  became  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  teachers. 

fi238.  Are  the  changes  so  frequent  that  he  cannot 
become  acquainted  witn  the  character  of  the  teachers? 
—yes. 

fJ230.  Sou  still  think  that  the  charge  of  want  of 
courtesy  applies  to  the  old  system  ratlier  than  to  the 
new? — That  is  our  actual  experience.  I asked  our 
teacher  as  to  that  very  point,  and  he  said  that,  as  a 
rule,  some  of  them  were  very  discourteous  to  the 
teacher  even  in  presence  of  the  children,  but  he  said 
tliat,  on  the  whole,  they  were  gentlemen,  and  cour- 
teous. 

6240.  That  is  the  judgment  of  your  own  local 
teacher? — That  is,  my  local  teacher  who  has  been 
there  since  I have  been  there,  and  longer. 

6241.  That  is  all  that  you  can  tell  us  on  that  point? 
—Yea.  We  had  a very  nice  old  gentleman  there 
lately,  and  I thought  he  was  very  courteous  to  every- 
body. 

6242.  The  Senior  Inspector? — The  Senior  Inspector. 
I don't  know  much  about  the  Junior  Inspector. 

6243.  ilr.  CorFEY. — Is  that  in  Ballymena  district  or 
ill  Belfast? — I rather  think  it  is  in  Magherafelt,  but  I 
am  not  sure.  I think  our  Inspectors  generally  live  in 
Magherafelt  now.  Formerly  they  lived  in  Carriok- 
fevgus. 

6244.  Tlic  Chairmak. — Now  about  the  manner  of  in- 
spection. Have  you  ever  heard  complaints  from, the 
teachers  of  not  receiving  assistance  or  advice  enough 
of  a friendly  kind  from  their  Inspector  to  enable  them 
to  improve  methods,  and  eo  on? — Yes. 

6245.  Has  that  ever  bees  brought  before  you? — I 
don’t  think  so.  You  see,  my  teacher  is  a very  expe- 
vioneed  man;  he  is  a long  time  there,  and  it  was  not 
much  required.  It  was  to  make  the  chUdren  read 
with  move  expression,  that  is  all. 

6246.  But  you  say  in  this  document,  “ We  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  the  Inspector’s  visits  as  a source  of  help 
ami  encouragement  ”? — Yes. 

6247.  In  your  experience  you  confirm  what  is  stated 
here,  tliat  the  teachers  generally  look  forward  to  the 
Inspector's  visit  with  dread? — I think  they  do  not  look 
forward  to  it  with  pleasure. 

6248.  The  Bishop  op  Boss. — Before  1900,  was  ife 
your  experience  that  they  did  look  forward  to  the  day 
of  examination  with  pleasure? — ^I  think  so. 

6249.  Mr.  Coffey. — There  has  been  no  clmiige  then 
in  the  case  of  your  particular  teacher? — No. 

62.50-  As  far  as  you  know? — As  far  as  I know. 

6251.  The  Chairman. — In  connection  with  that,  this 
question  has  been  raised.  You  have  been  manager 
under  two  systems? — Yes. 

6252.  The  one  that  ended  in  1899  and  the  new  one? 
— Yes. 

6253.  Well,  have  you  formed  an  opinion  deliberately 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems  as  regards 
their  effects  on  education? — Well,  I have.  I think 
that,  no  doubt,  the  old  system  tended  a little  bit  to 
cramming,  or  even  a good  deal  to  cramming,  but  I 
think  then  that  we  are  now  gone  entirely  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  they  are  hardly  testing  the  children  at 
all. 

6254.  Kindly  develop  that,  and  tell  us  what  character 
of  examination  you  would  have? — would  bare  a sys- 
tematic examination  of.  the  children, 

6255.  Would  you  revert  to  the  examination  of  all  the 
children  individually  by  the  Inspector  every  year? — 


Well,  I might,  but  I would  nob  approve  of  a ceitain 
stiuidard  for  each  child.  1 mean  that  does  not  test 
the  teacher’s  eflidcucy,  because  there  may  be  a very 
stupid  boy,  and  that  boy  might  have  given  a great 
deal  of  trouble  to  the  teacher,  and  be  might  have  done 
wonders  for  him,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  able  to  pass 
a certain  standard. 

6256.  Suppose  tire  Inspector  proposed  to  cxauiiue  a 
class,  should  he  examine  every  boy  in  that  class? — 

I think  it  would  bo  safer  to  examine  all  the  boys. 

6257.  But  would  you  require  him  now  to  cxiimiiic- 
every  class  of  the  whole  school  ouce  a year? — That 
would  involve  excessive  work. 

6258.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — That  would  take  too 
much  time  for  the  Inspector? — think  it  would. 

6259.  And  leave  too  little  then  for  casual  visits? — 
Yes.  Certaiuly,  when  1 was  at  school  we  had  a 
thorough  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term,  but 
then  we  had  people  willi  leisure  to  do  that,  five  or 
six  masters  always. 

6260.  The  Chairman. — In  connection  with  that  I call 
your  attention  to  a portion  of  your  memorial  in  which 
you  say  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  promotion  of  the 
children  should,  to  some  extent,  depend  on  the  results 
of  the  inspeotiou.  At  present  promotions  are  made  by 
the  teacher? — They  are.  There  is  also  no  moral 
obligation  on  the  diild  to  attend  more. 

6261.  Does  that  imply  that  the  Inspector  has  to 
examine  every  child,  and  that  the  Inspector  has  to  pro- 
mote the  children?— Well,  it  shows  that  be  must  know 
something  about  every  child.  There  is  a point  that  I 
wanted  to  bring  in  on  that  very  head,  that  under  the 
old  system  the  child  had  to  attend  a hundred  times, 
that  is  about  every  second  day — there  are  about  230 
days  in  the  year.  He  had  to  attend  about  100  times 
to'  be  promoted.  Under  the  present  system  the  child 
may  make  a very  meagre  attendance.  He  may  then 
demand  promotion,  and  he  may  threaten  the  teacher, 
if  he  does  not  promote  him,  to  go  to  another  school 
where  be  wOl  be  promoted.  I know  a case  where  five 
children  were  withdrawn  from  a school  because  a girl 
was  not  promoted,  and  my  teacher  complained  very 
much  of  that,  and  said  it  had  a very  bad  effect.  I 
suppose  when  children  are  not  individually  examined 
there  is  not  the  same  competitive  feeling.  There  is 
none  of  the  advantage  of  competition. 

6262.  Now  there  is  anotlier  matter  that  has  occupied 
UB  a great  deal  here,  and  that  is  the  system  of  merit 
marks  given  to  schools  and  teachers,  six  in  number? — 
Yes. 

6263.  Hava  yon  applied  your  mind  to  that  as  to 
whether  that  system  should  be  retained? — Well,  that 
is  not  a private  mark. 

6264.  These  marks  do  not  occur  in  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  but  it  is  well  known  that  these  marks,  six  in 
number,  are  given  in  connection  with  the  questions  of 
promotion  and  increment? — There  is  also,  I think, 
some  other  secret  mark  given  to  the  teacher  on  which 
his  promotion  depends. 

6265.  Mr.  Kettle. — That  is  the  personal  merit  mark 
of  the  teacher? — Yea.  We  rather  object  to  tliat  secret 
mark. 

6266.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  come  across  any 
complaint  of  a teacher  that  in  making  these  reports 
the  standards  of  the  Inspectors  suddenly  rise  or  fall? — 
I do  not  think  I have.  They  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  fairly  even  in  my  experience. 

6267.  You  have  not  come  across  such  eases  as  w<.iiild 
enable  you  to  express  an  opinion? — Oh,  no;  I only 
know  what  I heard  at  our  meeting  of  managers. 

6268.  That  is  indirect  evidence? — Indirect. 

6269.  You  have  no  direct  evidence? — No.  There 

was  a point  that  I wanted  to  bring  out,'and.,that  was 
that  the  inspection  occupies  a vei-y  short  time.  I 
believe  that  our  two  Inspectors  inspect  the  school  for 
about  four  hours  altogether.  Their  Inspeellonu 
together  occupy  about  four  hours  in  the  sehoolj^  and 
then  the  report  is  formed  by  one  of  them.  '.Phe  report 
only  comes  from  one  Inspector. 

6270.  You  think  it  is  too  short  a time? — I think  it 
is  a very  short  time  to  judge  of  the  year’s  work. 

6271.  Is  that  one  of  the  most  serious  complaints  that 
you  would  make  about  the  present  system? — I think 
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tiiat  the  iuspeetion  is  very  cursory,  very  euperficial. 

6272.  Would  you  connect  that  with  the  passage  in 
this  document  where  you  say  that  the  inspection  is 
impressionist? — Yes,  t£e  inspections  take  about  iour 
hours  in  the  year. 

6278.  You  endorse  that  criticism? — 1 do,  certainly. 

I do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  teacher. 

6274.  That  it  depends  too  much  on  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  Inspector? — Yes,  and  he  does  not  give  enough 
of  time  to  the  inspection. 

6275.  And  that  combined  with  a very  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  marking,  you  think  is  not  a very  safe  thing? — 
No. 

6276.  Where  so  much  depends  on  it? — Yes. 

6277.  Mr.  Kettle. — ^Aro  you,  as  a rule,  present  at 
inspections  in  your  echool? — Well,  I have  been  very 
frequently.  I do  not  say  that  I am  always  there. 
You  get  very  short  notice,  and  if  one  happens  to  be 
going  away  or  is  away,  one  gets  no  notice. 

6278.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  notice  reaches 
you  on  the  morning  of  the  inspection? — ^It  reaches  me 
early  in  the  morning — sometimes  not  till  I come 
back  in  the  evening. 

6279.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  manager  ought  to 
have  adequate  notice? — I think  so.  The  manager  can 
be  very  well  trusted.  It  is  a surprise  visit,  but  sur- 
prise is  one  tiling,  and  inspection  is  another. 

6280.  In  the  case  of  the  inspections  at  which  you 
have  been  present  has  the  manner  of  the  inspector,  as 
a rule,  bean  courteous? — I think  it  has.  I must  say 
it  has,  but  there  was  a man  in  our  district  that  we 
did  not  think  courteous.  It  is  an  old  story.  It  was 
under  the  other  system. 

6281.  The  manner  of  the  inspector  and  the  spirit  in 
which  the  inspection  is  conducted  are  two  different 
things? — Yes. 

6282.  Aud  in  your  memorandum  you  say  very  dis- 
tinctly that  the  spirit  and  the  atmosphere /of  the  in- 
spection is  all  wrong?— Weil,  from  what  was  said  at 
that  general  meeting  of  managers,  I would  say  that  is 
the  case,  but  I cannot  say  that  is  our  experience. 

6283.  There  is  an  urmue  tendency  towards  fault- 
fludiog? — I think  that  is  natural.  An  Inspector  is 
mainly  critical,  supposing  he  is  trying  to  put  things 
right.  Certainly  a teacher  does  not  perhaps  look  for- 
ward  to  his  visit  with  pleasure. 

6284.  We  were  told  that  in  the  case  of  an  extract 
from  the  report,  which  is  forwarded  to  the  manager, 
the  only  portion  of  the  report  usually  sent  was  the 
fault-finding  portion.  Is  that  your  experience — do  you 
get  a report  saying  that  the  teacher  is  a very  excellent 
teaclier? — I.  do  not  get  anything  so  generous  as  that, 
but  I have  got  “ a good  year's  work  has  been  done," 
and  I got  praise.  1 think  that  is  not  always  the  case 
with  the  written  report. 

6285.  Then  your  experience  seems  to  be  somewhat  in 
conflict  with  the  case  made  in  this  memorandum — at 
least  it  does  not  fully  confirm  it? — I think  a good  many 
of  US  rather  agree  that  there  is  a great  difference 
between  the  manner  of  the  Inspector  and  the  written 
report  in  the  end.  I do  not  fKink  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  written  report  is  always  adverse  in 
every  particular. 

6286.  Your  experience  would  apparently  conflict  in 
some  extent  with  that  of  other  managers? — would 
eny  that  some  inspectors  are  mainly  critical.  I could 
not  say  that  they  are  all. 

6287.  Then  you  thir^k  there  is  a very  great  difference 
between  one  inspector  and  another? — I asked  my 
teacher  about  that  expression  “mainly  critical,”  and 
ha  said  “ some  only.”  Some  of  the  inspectors  are  very 
critical. 

6288.  Then  I take  it  that  the  inspection  of  one  in- 
spector varies  very  much  from  that  of  another? — 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  that.  I have  said,  I 
tliink,  that  we  have  a pleasant  inspector. 

62S0.  So  uniformity  is  not  attained? — No. 

6290.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — You  are  comparing  your 
inspector  under  the  present  system  with  the  inspector 
under  the  old  system? — ^Not  altogether,  my  lord,  but 
with  what  I bear  of  other  inspectors. 

6291.  But  the  difficult  inspector  was  under  the  old 
system,  and  the  gentle  inspector  under  the  present 
system? — That  is  a matter  of  fact  in  our  case. 


6292.  Mr.  Kettle. — There  is  a lack  of  uniformity 
among  the  inspectors? — There  is  a certain  lack  oi 
uniformity. 

6293.  Do  you  find  one  inspector  laying  great  stress  on 
one  subject  and  another  on  another? — 1 admit  there 
is  a great  amount  of  that — a disagreement  in  the  points 
they  bring  out. 

6294.  I have-  been  told  that  when  a new  inspector 
is  appointed  to  a district  there  is  a great  eagerness 
among  the  teachers  to  ascertain  his  particular  fad? — 
That  is  only  the  natural  desire  to  make  yourself 
agreeable. 

0295.  With  regard  to  the  examinations,  there  is  an 
examination  for  senior  pupils  at  present,  upon  the  basis 
of  which  leaving  certificates  are  awarded? — Yes.  I 

have  not  had  any. 

6296.  Not  in  your  school? — No;  not  at  all. 

6297.  In  form  it  is  rather  an  impressive  document, 
suitable  as  an  award,  and  suitable  for  framing  or 
hanging  u_p.  Is  ^era  anything  of  that  sort  in  your 
district? — No,  not  with  us. 

6298.  Mr.  Kavakaoh. — Now,  you  get  reports  from 
the  inspectors  after  they  have  inspected?- — Yes. 

6299.  You  say  you  only  get  a part  of  tlie  report? — I 
only  get  an  extract  from  the  report. 

^(X>.  And  you  rather  complain  about  the  secret 
merit  mark? — We  complain  also  of  not  getting  the 
whole  report.  We  think  we  ought  to  see  evorytliing 
that  is  said  of  us. 

6301.  If  you  get  an  unfavourable  report,  what  action 
do  you  take  then? — Well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I have 
not  got  any  very  unfavourable  report — I mean  not  any- 
thing tliat  woufd  prevent  a teacher  getting  promotion. 

6302.  Not  in  your  experience? — ^No,  I don’t  think  so. 

6303.  Does  the  report  mention  whether  fault  is  found 

with  the  school  building  and  equipment  as  distinct 
from  the  teacher  himself? — Yes.  I was  first  going  to 

say,  in  order  to  qualify  what  I said  before,  that  I think 
WG  did  get  a report  that  was  not  a very  good  report. 

I think  the  mark  of  the  echool,  “ fair  " or  “ good,"  or 
whatever  it  was,  was  not  very  good,  because  we  were  at 
that  time  in  a very  bad  and  very  old  building,  and 
tiien  when  we  were  building  our  new  building  we 
went  ahead. 

6804.  How  far  does  tlie  state  of  the  building,  do 
you  think,  affect  the  merit  mark  of  the  school? — I 
think  it  does  aSect  it,  and  perhaps  rightly  so,  but  it  is 
making  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  fabric. 

6805.  The  teacher  is  at  a loss  by  it? — The  teacher 
would  be  at  a loss. 

6306.  Now,  do  you  hold  the  teacher  responsible  for 
the  cleaning  out  of  the  school? — No,  I do  not.  I pay 
a caretaker  to  do  that. 

6307.  You  pay  the  caretaker  yourself? — Yes;  but  I 
ask  him  to  see  that  the  children  do  nob  throw  about 
papers,  and  that  the  place  is  generally  tidy. 

6308.  Have  you  known  any  case  in  which  the  teacher 
has  had  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  clean  the 
school? — No,  I have  never  heard  that;  but  I have  seen 
a teacher  brush  out  the  front  of  his  school. 

6809.  Of  course,  if  a school  is  dirty  and  untidy,  the 
inspector  will  report  against  it? — ^I  think  so. 

6810.  And  ultimately  it  comes  back  upon  the  teacher 
that  he  is  responsible?— Yes,  it  comes  back  to  the 
teacher.  I suppose  the  teacher  should  complain  to  the 
manager  if  the  caretaker  is  not  doing  his  duty. 

6311.  Then  there  is  one  matter  that  we  had  a good 
deal  of  evidence  yesterday  about,  that  is  the  inspector 
not  shaking  hands  with  the  teachers.  Have  your 
teachers  complained  at  ell  in  any  way  of  that? — No,  I 
do  not  think  they  ever  mentioned  that  point. 

6812.  Personally,  I think  too  much  stress  is  put 
on  this  hand-shaking  business.  The  inspector  has  to 
visit  a great  many  schools,  and  to  meet  a great  many 
teachers,  and  on  some  of  these  he  has  to  make  a 
favourable  report  and  on  some  an  unfavourable  report. 
Is  it  not  wiser  for  him  perhaps  to  abstain  from  any 
open  act  of  friendship  while  he  is  in  an  official  capa- 
city?— Yes. 

6313.  Supposing  ho  shook  hands  warmly  with  a man 
and  then  mad©  a very  unfavourable  report  on  bis 
echool,  would  not  that  be  very  curious?  I am  only 
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speaking  from  my  own  point  of  view.  Personally,  if  1 
had  to  report  on  a school,  1 would  not  care  first  of 
aU  to  shake  hands  with  a man  very  warmly  and  ?hen 
make  a very  unfavourable  report.  Might  I put  it  in 
this  w’ay,  that  the  absence  of  this  hand-shaking  business 
is  not  an  evidence  of  unfriendliness,  but  may  rather 
imply  impartiality? — Yes;  I think  the  inspector  coming 
in  before  he  had  any  impression  might  be  as  friendly 
as  you  like,  and  if  he  disapproved  .of  everything,  he 
might  go  away  in  silence. 

C814.  And  tiieu  make  a very  unfavourable  report? — 
Yes;  ho  would  in  that  case,  without  being  guilty  of 
any  hypocrisy. 

6815.  Would  that  be  quite  consistent? — Well,  I think 
he  comes  in  as  an  impartial  inspector,  and  has  not 
seen  anything  cme  way  or  the  other  to  disapprove  of. 

6816.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — You  complained  of  the 
shortness  of  the  visit  of  the  inspector  to  your  school? — 
Yes. 

6817.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  ft  is  a 
compliment  to  your  school? — Yes. 

6818.  All  highly  efficient  schools  are  visited  very 
briefly? — Yes. 

6319.  And  if  your  school  were  not  highly  efficient, 
then  you  would  have  a formal  examination  which  would 
last  a much  longer  time? — Yes. 

6320.  Mr.  Henly. — Does  your  eehool  get  " excel- 
lent ”? — do  not  know  that  it  does. 

6321.  Then  it  does  not  come  under  " highly  effi- 
cient ”? — Generally  about  “ good.” 

6322.  The  Chairman. — 1 understand  that  the  inspec- 
tors stay  four  hours  at  your  school? — 1 mean  in  the 
year,  putting  together  all  their  visits. 

6328.  Mr.  Harrison. — Not  four  hours  in  one  visit? — 
No,  not  at  all;  but  I do  say  that  about  four  houi's 
would  cover  all  the  time  in  the  year  that  the  inspectoi-s 
spent  in  the  school.  That  was  the  estimate  that  the 
teacher  made. 

6324.  The  Bishop  of  Ross.— Do  you  notice  in  your 
school  much  desire  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  secure 
some  clerkly  post? — Do  you  mean  as  against  working? 

6325.  As  against  ordinary  mechanical  work  or  farm- 
ing  work? — I can  hardly  say.  There  are  some  chil- 
dren who  do  get  posts  as  clerks — solicitors'  clerks,  or 
at  a bleaching  green. 

6826.  Of  course,  yours  , is  a purely  town  school? — 
Well,  it  is  not  exacuy.  We  have  children  ooming  to 
us  from  diSerent  directions. 

6327.  You  do  not  observe  anything  of  an  evil  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  those  children  to  try  to  go  further 
av'ay  from  work,  and  to  try  to  get  into  some  clerkly 
post  or  other? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  I was  just 
thinking  of  one  ftimily  of  boys,  and  they  are  all  driving 
liorses  for  grocers,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  One  of 
them  may  he  working  in  the  fields. 

6328.  But  you  have  not  noticed  auy  tendency  such 
as  I have  mentioned? — I do  not  think  we  have.  We 
have  a very  large  amount  of  factory  works;  girls  all 
go  to  that.  Fourteen  is  the  age  for  ‘'full-time”; 
and  often  four  or  five  of  a family  are  earning  money. 

6329.  You  do  not  approve  of  me  half-time  system? — 
I think  not. 

6830.  Mr.  Rettle. — Under  the  half-time  system, 
how  many  days  in  the  week  do  the  half-timers  spend 
in  the  school? — Three  days  one  week  and  two  days  the 
next. 

6331.  That  is  three  full  days? — Yes,  that  is  five  days 
in  the  fortnight. 

6882.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — Do  you  say  that  the 
present  system  of  inspection  and  teaching  since  1900 
is  calculated  to  turn  the  children  in  the  direction  of 
clerkly  work,  and  away  from  the  factories  and  the 
fields,  as  against  the  old  system  before  1900 — and  sup- 
posing that  .such  a tendency  does  exist,  do  you  think 
that  a reasonable  explanation  of  it  would  be  to  say 
that  it  is  the  result  of -the  present  system  of  insti'uc- 
taon? — I have  never  heard  that. 

6338.  Prima  facia,  you  would  not  think  that  would 
be  so? — No.  Comparatively  few  work  in  the  fields, 

mostly  farm  children. 

6334.  Mr.  Coffey. — You  think  that  individual  ex- 
amination of  the  children  would  be  an  advantage  but 
for  the  work  imposed  on  inspectors? — Yes,  it  might  be. 


6835.  But  apart  from  that  you  think  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  children  and  an  advantage  to 
education  to  have  the  children  examined? — I think  it 
would,  ou  the  whole,  taking  it  all  round.  1 do  not 
think  you  can  test  work  altogether  apart  from  ex- 
amination. 

6386.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  satisfactorily 
tested  without  examination? — ^No.  Well,  ou  the  other 

hand,  of  course,  there  is  the  danger  of  cramming,  and 
there  is  also  the  danger  of  judging  of  a child  by  its 
actual  attainments  instead  of  by  its  possible  attain- 
ments, its  capacity. 

6837.  1 have  heard  a great  deal  about  cramming, 
and  I have  had  some  experience  of  school  work,  and  I 
ask  you  do  you  think  it  possible  to  cram  primary 
school -children? — I think  it  would  be  possible  to  pick 
out  the  cleverest  boys  and  cram  them  up. 

6338.  Under  the  results  system  the  defect  was  said 
to  be  cramming,  and  I had  a great  objection  to  it  on 
other  grounds,  but  I have  never  been  able  to  see  bow, 
in  a primary  school,  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age  could  be  crammed? — The  teachers  might  work 
very  hard. 

6389.  But  for  the  purpose  of  cramming  as  It  is 
generally  understood? — I think  it  would  be  picking  out 
a peculiar  set  of  questions,  and  I do  not  think  it  could 
be  done  with  primary  school  chOdren  at  all. 

6340.  Do  you  think  it  possible,  from  what  you  know 
of  school  inspectors,  and  from  what  you  know  of 
human  nature,  that  a large  number  of  inspectors 
could  agree  on  their  impression  of  a school? — I think 
it  is  impossible.  I don’t  think  they  do  agree. 

6341.  And,  us  it  is  impo^ble  to  agree,  must  not 
the  present  system  of  marks  do  injustice? — They  mighk 
agree  where  there  was  very  little  doubt  about  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  but  in  a critical  case  where  the 
question  was  whether  a school  was  a good  one  or  not 
they  would  probably  disagree. 

6342.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  of  course,  in 
deciding  between  a good  school  and  a bad  school,  but 
when  66  or  70  'men  are  forming  an  opinion  of  a school 
and  trying  to  draw  the  line  between  “ very  good  ” and 
"good,”  and  between  "good"  and  “fair,"  do  you 
think  it  at  all  conceivable  that  those  men  could  agree? 
— I do  not. 

G348.  And  therefore  unfairness  must  arise? — Yes,  it 
must. 

6344.  From  your  experience  of  the  results  system 
(though  I think  it  was  vicious  in  principle,  and  un- 
sound altogether),  which  do  you  consider  the  better 
prepared  for  the  battle  of  life — the  children  who  left 
school  then  or  the  childi'«i  who  leave  school  now? — 
That  is  a very  broad  question. 

6845.  1 w’ill  bring  it  down  to  narrower  limits.  Do 
you  think  is  the  st^dard  of  education  in  the  schools 
at  the  present  time  as  high  as  it  was  under  the  results 
system? — really  could  hardly  say.  I should  be  sorry 
to  say  it  was  not.  They  can  turn  out  some  very  good 
boys  under  ou^resent  system. 

6346.  Mr.  flAiinisoN. — Are  there  not  regulations 
which  require  managers  to  hold  periodical  ex.aminations 
of  their  schools? — I do  not  know  about  a regulation, 
but  I know  that  there  is  a recommendation. 

6847.  Have  you  ever  acted  on  it  in  any  way? — I have 
been  present  when  the  teachers  had  them  under  ex- 
amination, but  I have  not  myself  examined,  I have 
taken  a child  out  to  read. 

6348.  But  you  have  not  taken  a very  active  part  in 
examining? — ^No. 

6349.  Have  you  examined  the  papers  after  an 
examination?— Oh,  no,  not  the  papers  certainly. 

6350.  The  slates?— I have  looked  at  the  slates  and  at 
copybooks  to  sec  what  they  were  doing  in  the  way  of 
arithmetic,  and  so  on. 

6861.  At  the  examination?~No,  when  I came  m.  I 
have  been  present  at' an  examination  held  by  llie 
teacher. 

6352.  During  the  whole  of  it  or  only  a small  part 
of  it?— Not  the  whole  of  it,  a small  part  of  it. 

6863.  You  say  that  you  complained  of  the  short 
time  given  to  the  inspections.  Are  you  alhiding  to 
surprise  visits  or  formal  visits? — I mean  the  whoio 
thing  taken  together. 

6354.  You  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  time  given 
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to  a surprise  visit,  and  to  the  formal  inspection,  res- 
pectively?—Well,  I think  that  they  are  all  very  short. 

6356.  Are  you  speaking  from  personal  experience  or 
only  from  what  you  have  learned  from  the  teachers  of 
your  schools? — I am  speaking  of  what  I heard  from 
my  teacher. 

6350.  Xou  have  never  been  present  during  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  a formal  inspection? — ^No,  I very 
seldom  have  h^  enough  notice  to  be  pi-csont  during  the 
whole  time.  I might  hurry  down  after  the  second 
post  when  I get  the  notice,  and  find  it  half  over. 

6357.  Then  I gather  from  what  you  told  Professor 
Kettle  that  your  own  experiejice  does  not  tally  with 
aome  of  the  strong  statements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  memorial  that  wo  have  had  before  us? — I think 
that  on  the  whole  our  inspectors  are  certainly  fairer 
than  the  memorandum  would  lead  you  to  suppose. 

6868.  In  fact  your  own  personal  experience  does  not 
bear  this  out? — My  own  personal  experience  would  not 
allow  me  to  say  sometliing  quite  so  strong  as  this,  but 
1 have  heard  of  the  experience  of  others.  Tliis  memo- 
randum represents  our  collective  experience,  but  when 
you  ask  for  my  personal  experience  you  can  get  my 
personal  experience  only. 

6360.  Mr.  Henlv. — lou  have  told  us  that  tiie  total 
time  spent  by  inspectors  in  your  school  during  the 
year  amounted  to  four  hours? — Yes. 

6360.  The  sum  total  of  all  the  visits? — Yes. 

6361.  Are  you  aware  that  after  every  visit  the  In- 
spector must  enter  in  the  observation  book  the  time 
at  which  he  entered  the  school’  and  the  time  at  which 
he  left  it? — Precisely? 

6362.  Are  you  aware  of  that? — No,  I was  not  aware 
of  that. 

6363.  That  is  the.  regulation,  and  therefore  your 
teacher  could  have  no  difficulty  in  adding  up  the 
amount  of  time  that  the  inspector  spent  in  the 
school? — I suspect  he  did  it,  because  he  was  very 
definite  in  saying  it  to  me. 

6364.  Now  do  you  think  you  could . get  the  best 
work  from  teachers  if  you  did  not  surprise  them?— 
No,  1 should  think  that  surprise  visits  are  perhaps  a 
mistake.  The  surprise  visit  is  looked  upon  by  the 
teacher  as  a sort  of  spying  on  him. 

6365.  With  regard  to  the  formal  inspections  at  which 
the  manager  is  expected  to  be  present,  do  you  tliink  it 
is  desirable  that  notice  should  be  sent  to  bim  before 
tile  morning  of  the  inspection,  lest  he  should  give  any 
information  to  the  teacher  of  the  inspector’s  coming? — 
I think  not.  I think  you  might  trust  the  manager. 
If  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  teacher  should  know, 
you  can  trust  him  not  to  tell  him. 

6366.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  the  teacher 
should  Icnow? — I do  not  see  why  tire  teacher  should 
not  know. 

6367.  If  an  mspeetor  comes  to  a school  on  a surprise 
visit,  and  wants  to  test  the  work  of  the  teacher,  might 
not  that  inspection  be  held  at  a lime  when  all  the  best 
pupils  perhaps  were  absent? — That  is  true,  ond  I 
do  not  think  it  Is  quite  fair,  for  any  little  accident 
might  make  the  school  less  prepared,  and  then  witli 
a small  accident  happening  you  would  have  perhaps 
a bad  permanent  impression  made. 

6368.  Would  it  not  be  fair  that  the  teacher  should 
have  nn  opportunity  of  showing  the  full  amount  of 
work  that  ho  had  done  during  the  year,  in  other  words, 
that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  having  pupils 
who  might  be  absent  at  field  work  or  other  business 
for  the  time  present  for  inspection? — I think  so.  I 
think  it  would  be  much  fairer,  and  more  what  one 
would  wish.  Any  man  that  is  doing  any  work  would 
lilce  to  have  it  fairly  tested. 

6369.  You  think  that  would  be  simple  justice? — I 
think  that  would  be  simple  justice. 

6370.  With  regard  to  the  testing  of  pupils,  you  have 
stated  that  you  thought  that  there  was  not  a sufficient 
number  of  pupils  tested? — No,  I do  not  think  there  is. 

6371.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  when  nn 
inspector  is  examining  a class  he  should  have  at  the 
same  time  the  number  of  attendances  which  each 
pupil  mode  within  the  previous  year,  so  that  he  might 
be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  teacher  should  really  be 
responsible  for  the  state  of  that  pupil's  instruction? — 
Well,  I do,  I thijik  that  would  be  a very  reasonable 
idea. 


6372.  Well,  that  could  not  be  done  unless  these  sur- 
prise visits  for  a formal  inspection  were  done  away 
with? — I think  the  inspector  is  very  often  rather  in- 
specting the  teacher  than  the  children,  watching  him 
conducting  the  school,  and  walking  about  the  schools 
generally  whUe  the  work  is  going  ou. 

6378.  Have  you  bad  changes  of  inspectors  in  your 
school? — I think  wc  have  had  a good  many.  I remem- 
ber a good  many  different  iuspectors.  I have  to  write 
to  inspectors  now  and  again. 

6874.  Wc  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  an  inspector 
cannot  possibly  judge  of  the  progress  a school  is 
making  until  he  has  been  two  years  in  the  district. 
Has  the  change  of  inspectors  been  sufficiently  frequent 
to  prevent  them,  in  accordance  with  that  opinion, 
forming  a sound  judgment  on  your  school? — An 
inspector  came  and  went  away  very  soon,  certainly  in 
two  years,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  more  tlian 
two  years. 

6875.  You  have  stated  that  there  is  a tendency  in 
your  district  under  the  present  system  for  pupils  to 
seek  for  clerkly  posts? — I think,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  a tendency. 

6376.  Do  you  think  it  wouid  be  desirable  for  any 
system  of  education  to  be  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  activities  of  tho  children  in  any  particular 
direction? — ^I  do  not  really  know.  I kuow  parents 
say  to  me  “ there  is  nothing  in  Antrim  for  boys  at 
seliool,”  aud  they  go  off  to  shops  in  Belfast. 

6377.  And  wty  should  not  Uiey  be  free  to  go 
wherever  they  can  sell  their  labour  to  tho  best  advan- 
tage?—I do  not  see  why  they  should  not. 

6378.  You  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  promote  a 
system  of  education  that  would  have  the  effect  of  turn- 
ing  their  energies  into  any  particular  channel? — I do 
not  quite  understand  how  you  could  do  it. 

6379.  Supposing  it  were  possible,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable? — I think  in  every  country  in  the 
world,  India  and  everywhere,  there  is  too  great  a rusfi 
for  universities,  and  not  in  tlie  direction  of  mnnua! 
work. 

6380.  You  stated  that  under  tiie  results  system  it 
was  common  for  the  teadier  to  work  hard  for  a short 
time  before  the  examination? — I think  it  was. 

6381.  Do  you  object  bo  that? — thought  that  might 
give  a rather  false  impression. 

6382.  Is  not  repetition  one  of  the  means  which  wo 
have  for  fixing  things  in  the  memory? — I am  sure  it  is. 

6383.  And  would  you  object  to  a three  weeks  course 
of  revision  of  the  whole  year’s  work? — I do  not  sup- 
pose I would;  but  I would  object  to  what  is  called 
cramming,  which  has  a definite  meaning. 

6894.  But  repetition  of  the  year's  work  is  not  cram- 
ming?—No,  l)ut  it  would  be  very  easy  to  run  it  into 
cramming. 

6385.  I cannot  sec  how.  Just  one  point  more;  you 
stated  that  so  long  as  the  building  was  bod  you  got  a 
bad  mark  on  the  school?— I think  that  was  the  case 
before  we  built  our  new  school. 

6386.  And  the  moment  you  got  a new  building  the 
merit  mark  went  up? — Certainly. 

6387.  So  that  your  impression  ia  that  the  stale  of 
the  buildings  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  acted 
adversely  to  the  teacher  in  assigning  a mark  to  the 
school?  I think  so. 

6388.  Sir  Hika.m  'Wilkinsok. — Do  you  think  it  would 
be  desirable  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to 
interest  the.  children  and  make  them  desire  to  hold  a 
good  place  in  the  school? — Yes. 

6889.  Of  course,  yo\i  are  familiar  with  the  old  sys- 
tem in  schools  of  putting  to  the  head  of  tho  class  the 
children  who  answered  the  questions  that  the  others 
had  not  answered? — Yes. 

6390.  Do  you  know  is  that  method  exercised  in  any 
way? — I do'not  think  so. 

6391.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  very  much  be- 
yond that  system,  or  a modification  of  it,  which  could 
be  introduced,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  interests  of  the 
children  and  the  desire  to  excel? — I think  something 
like  that  could  he  done.  I mean  if  you  have  a top 
boy  in  a school,  or  even  in  a class,  I mean  top  boy 
and  second  boy,  and  so  on,  I think  it  stimulates  the 
children. 

6392.  And  do  you  think  a little  more  could  be  done 
in  order  to  fix  the  place  of  children  for  the  time  being 
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in  the  class,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  tell  their 
parents  “ I am  head  of  my  class  Yes. 

G393.  You  think  that  would  be  desirable? — Yes,  I 
see  that  obtains  in  the  English  public  schools,  and  a 
man  will  say,  “ I see  my  boy  has  gone  up  three 
places.” 

6394.  Do  you  know  what  the  grade  of  your  teacher 
is;  has  he  arrived  at  the'  top  of  the  tree? — I do  not 
really  know;  I tliink  he  has.  He  ig  35  or  30  years 
teaching  at  any  rate.  I think  he  is  85;  he  is  certainly 
30.  I signed  for  his  salary  the  other  day  and  the  total 
was  £47 ; but  then  there  were  two  other  grants  in  it. 

6395.  That  was  tho  quarter's  salary? — Yes. 

6396.  That  would  be  £188  per  annum? — I don’t 
think  he  gets  that  every  quarter. 

6397.  It  is  certainly  the  highest  grade? — It  is  the 
highest  grade. 

6398.  ^ that  your  teacher  would  not  be  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  relying  for*" bis  salary  upon  the  merit 
mark  in  the  same  way  as  a teacher  in  a Irnvet  grade 
would  be? — I would  say  not. 

6399.  Mr.  HENnY.— The  Birrell  grant  of  £7  is  in- 
cluded in  the  £47;  that  reduces  it  to  £40,  but  ho  is 
not  paid  that  every  quarter.  You  say  that  there  is 
another  grant? — There  is  a grant  of  £15,  and  there 
the  £7.  That  leaves  £25,  and  his  salary  is  over  £100. 

6400.  So  that  he  is  in  that  position  that  he  is  not  de- 
pending upon  the  merit  mark  to  a very  large  extent? 
— Tliafc  is  so. 

6401.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — He  has  not,  so  far 
as  you.  know,  lost  any  increment  of  salary  in  respect 
of  the  merit  mark? — I do  not  think  he  has.  Ho  has 
gone  steadily  up. 

6402.  And  your  school  is  evidently  placed  under  very 
favourablo  circumstances,  and  would  not,  therefore, 
be  likely  to  be  animadverted  upon  by  any  inspector; 


there  %vould  not,  in  fact,  be  the  same  opportunity  fur 
animadversion? — Not  as  regards  the  school. 

6403.  And  you  are  satisfied  yourself  that  the  t-eacher 
is  a good  teacher,  and  that  to  animadvert  upon  his 
work  would  show  more  than  uormal  criticism? — It 
would.  An  inspector  14  or  13  years  ago  told  me  that 
ho  was  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  district. 

6404.  Well,  in  considering  the  opportunity  for  criti- 
cism, wu  have  to  consider  that  the  school  is  in  a very 
good  building,  and  the  teacher  is  one  of  the  best 
teachers  of  the  district.  In  measuring  the  inspector's 
reports,  we  should  have  to  bear  that  in  mind? — Yes. 

6406.  Now,  wo  have  to  consider  what  inspectors'  re- 
ports generally  would  be.  You  have  sat  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Managers,  and,  as  you  know,  if  this  were  a 
Court  of  Law,  wa  could  not  take  secondary  evidence.? 
—No. 

6406.  But  as  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  have  all 
the  managers  here  to  give  their  own  individual 
opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  hove  the  general 
impression  of  managers  with  regard  to  the  inspectorial 
system,  and  you  think  that  this  paper  represents  fairly 
the  aggregate  opinion  of  the  members  of  your  associa- 
tion?— Yes,  of  our  association. 

6407.  And  you  yourself  consider  that  you  ore  in  a 
more  favourable  position  than  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers?— I certainly  do.  1 am  more  fortunate  in  my 
experience  than  some  of  those  there. 

6408.  And  you  are.  placed  in  circumstances  in  which 
you  would  expect  to  be  more  fortunate? — Yes,  perhaps 
I am.  We  have  gob  a very  good  school  now.  We  have 
had  experience  of  a very  bM  building. 

6409.  When  you  first  came  there? — Yes. 

6410.  And  then  you  found  that  the  school  mark 
suffered  in  eonsequenos  of  the  building?— It  did  un- 
doubtedly. 


The  llov.  Alfred  8.  Woodward,  M.A.,  St. 

6411.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Rector  of  8b  Mark's, 
Ballysillan? — Yes,  I am  Rector  of  the  Parish. 

6412.  For  how  many  years? — I am  there  since  1096. 

6413.  That  is  16  years? — Yes. 

6414.  And  before  that? — I was  Rector  of  a country 
parish,  Kildollagh. 

6415.  And  was  that  your  only  previous  parish? — 
That  was  my  only  previous  parish.  Before  that  I 
was  curate  of  Portrosh. 

6416.  Now,  as  Rector  of  two  parishes,  I suppose, 
you  have  been  manager  of  some  schools? — ^In  my  pre- 
vious parish  neat  Ooleraine  I had  no  school.  My 
predecessor  would  nob  have  anything  to  do  wi&  a 
National  school,  and  the  school  in  the  parish  was 
under  management  not  in  connection  with  my  Church. 
So  I had  no  experience  of  schools  in  my  previous 
parish. 

6417.  Are  you  manager  of  schools  at  present?— I am 
manager  of  my  own  school. 

6418.  St.  Mark’s?— St.  Mark’s,  Ballysillan. 

6419.  That  Is  the  only  one? — That  is  the  only  one. 

6420.  And  js^ou  have  been  a manager  tliove  for  16 
yeni-s? — Yes,  1 have  been  for  16  years. 

6421.  As  regards  building  and  equipment,  is  that 
school  satisfactory? — It  is  generally  full  up.  We  are 
full  at  present  and  we  cannot  take  any  more  children, 
having  regard  to  our  accommodation.  The  structure 
at  present  is  nob  satisfactory,  as  we  have  nob  been 
able  to  put  up  partitions;  but  that  we  intend  doing  in 
a very  short  time.  We  do  not  sec  our  way  to.  do  it 
yet. 

6422.  And  as  regards  the  upkeep  and  cleaning  and  so 
on,  have  you  funds  for  that;  have  you  any  endowment? 
— No  endowment. 

6423.  Do  you  raise  subscriptions? — Wc  raise  sub- 
subscriptions  for  the  scliool.  It  comes  really  on  our 
parish  funds. 

6424.  The  teacher  is  nob  responsible  for  any  of  these 
things? — Not  for  the  cleaning;  but  he  is  responsible  for 
providing  maps  and  things  of  that  kind. 

• 6425.  The  teacher  has  to  provide  maps? — Well,  he 
has  a concert  every  year,  and  there  is  a school  display. 

6426.  Still  he  has  to  raise  the  money? — He  does. 

6427.  And  whab  would  that  include  besides  maps? 
— Well,  it  appears  that  the  stationery  is  a vory  heavy 
charge. 


Mark’s  'Vioarage,  BallysiUau,  Belfast,  examined. 

6428.  And  he  has  to  provide  that? — Yes,  and  to 
provide  pens  and  ink  and  similar  things. 

6429.  And  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  raising  the  mousy 
by  the  concert,  would  he  have  to  pay  it  out  of  his  own 
pocket? — I do  not  think  that  we  would  permit  him  to 
do  30.  I may  say  that  my  exporienco  as  school  mana- 
ger is  this,  that  I have  always  worked  in  the  com- 
plotest  sympathy  with  my  teacher,  and  we  are  in  com- 
plete agreement,  and  we  work  together  on  a thorough 
understanding. 

6430.  But  still  if  he  is  responsible  theoretically  for 
that? — Yes. 

0431.  Now,  you  are  Secretary  of  this  Associatiou  of 
Church  of  Ireland  School  Managers?— I am  Secretary. 

6432.  And  you  have  been  for  some  time? — Since  the 
year  1903. 

6433.  Now,  you  can  tell  us  with  great  authority  how 
far  this  document  represents  the  general  opinion  of 
your  managers? — I think  I am  safe  in  saying  that  they 
are  absolutely  unanimous,  it  being  understood  that  it 
is  not  a condemnation  of  all  the  inspectors.  We  say 
that  inspection  seems  to  us  in  many  eases  to  be 
impressionist. 

6434.  Some  of  your  managers  would  rather  have  the 
word  ''some"  for  “many”  there? — Yes. 

6435.  But  as  regards  the  general  purport,  you  say 
it  represents  the  views  of  all?— Wc  are  in  practical 
unanimity.  It  represents  about  200  managers. 

6436.  Mr.  Coffet.— With,  of  course,  the  reservation 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  all  insi,)ectors? — Not  to  all. 

6437.  'The  Chairman. — ^With  regard  to  your  own  ex- 
perience of  Sb.  Mark’s  school  ana  the  inspection  of  it, 
and  your  relation  with  tho  Board,  would  you  confirm 
what  is  stated  in  this  document? — I would,  from  my 
experience  of  my  own  school,  and  of  other  schools,  and 
from  my  intercourse  with  other  managers.  In  our 
Managers’  Association  we  are  brought  closely  into 
touch  with  our  teachers,  and  I hear  tlrese  tbings_  con- 
stantly discussed,  and  also  from  my  official  position, 
I come  perhaps  more  in  contact  with  the  teachers,  and 
constantly  I have  had  a good  deal  of  conversation  with 
teachers,  so  I have  a general  experience  of  the  feeling 
of  managers  and  teachers. 

6438.  Have  you  come  across  cases  in  your  wperi- 
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euce  in  which  teachera  make  serious  complaints  about 
the  want  of  a uniform  standard  of  inspection? — Yes. 
very  many.  I should  like  to  say  that  my  experience 
in  16  years  of  ten  inspectors  is  that  tiicy  have  been  <I 
am  speaking  of  my  own  school  now)  personally  nice 
and  agreeable. 

6439.  You  have  no  complaint  yourself  to  make  of 
them? — In  the  ease  of  my  experience  during  16  years 
I have  had  only  one  serious  complaint  against  an  in. 
speetor,  which  involved  a long  correspondence  with 
the  Board;  but  apart  from  that  I have  not.  I have 
got  particulars  here  from  1901. 

6440.  These  are  the  merit  marks? — The  merit  marks 
and  the  names  of  the  inspectors.  I have  had  a suc- 
cession of  10  different  inspectors,  and  my  relationships 
with  them  were  perfectly  agreeable.  Tliey  have  sug- 
gested things  that  they  thought  we  should  put  right, 
but  everything  was  quite  agreeable,  and  I had  only  one 
case  of  complaint  which  was  serious.  I have  had  only 
one  serious  case  of  complaint  against  an  inspector  in 
my  16  years. 

6441.  What  was  that? — For  a couple  of  years  pre* 
viously,  the  Inspectors  in  their  observations  and  in  their 
reports  been  calling  attention  to  things  that  were 
required  in  the  school.  The  school  building  was  suffer- 
ing and  they  thought  that  alterations  should  be  done 
there.  Early  in  the  year  I entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  National  Board  for  a grant.  I applied  for 
;£2fl0,  and  told  them  exactly  what  I wanted.  We 
wanted  to  put  down  a new  floor  in  the  sdiool.  We 
u'antod  to  re-organisc  our  infant  class  work,  and  put 
in  modern  kindergarten  desks,  and  .to  put  in  a separate 
®*^^tonce  for  the  children,  so  that  they  would  not  have 
to  bo  passing  and  disturbing  the  senior  children  of  the 
school,  and  various  other  things.  I cannot  say  in  what 
month  it  was,  but  I applied  early  in  the  year  for  this. 
Our  intention,  of  course,  was  tiiat  these  alterations 
should  be  carried  out  during  the  long  vacation.  Then 
there  a&me  a curious  delay.  The  July  holidays  came 
on,  and  the  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Works  had  not 
come,  and  it  was  October  before  we  could  begin  work, 
and  the  contractor  had  to  do  hie  work  while  the  school 
was  sitting,  He  u’as  hampered  in  his  work  accord- 
ingly,  and  certainly  the  teachers  were  hampered  in 
their  work  by  bis  presence.  The  work  had  to  be  done 
slowly  on  account  of  the  school  going  on  meanwhile. 
It  wrat  on  during  the  months  of  October,  November, 
^d  December.  When  it  came  near  the  end  %ve  had 

school  for  a short  time,  as  there  were 
tilings  to  be  done  that  could  not  be  done  with  the 
school  going  on,  and  I notified  that  to  the  inspector; 

re-oponed,  when  my 
principal  was  engaged  m re-organising  and  placing  the 
classes,  and  getting  the  school  into  shape,  the  inipcc- 
tor  cameand  spent  some  time  in  inspecting  the  schTOl, 
and  as  a result  of  that  inspection  he  gave  cm  adverse 

IT^LT  unifofmly^vIS 

inspecting  school 

6442.  What  year  was  that?— 1909. 

6443.  Mr  the  ''excellent"  been  re 

stored  Mnoe?— No,  it  has  bean  raised.  That  was  the 
senior  mspeelor.  He  has  been  foUomed  b,  theTunS 
mspeotor,  who  raised  it  to  " net,  good."  ’ 

»e“«  prfccS^*s«isM  >■"* 

second  time  lator  on  m ^ inspector  came  a 

then  sent  in  tiiis  adverse 

tion  to  this,  and  aftira  lonf^t;»  T 

comments  on  my  report  Ind  tbl 

^^™de  I c«.tr^x,r£t'bri^e«f&r„;tEIS 

He 


6451.  That  report  was  received  by  you  in  March? 

That  report  was  received  on  the  6th  of  April. 

64.52.  What  did  you  do  then? — I then  wrote  contro- 
verting the  statements. 

6453.  Did  you  write  immediately? — The  6th  of 
April,  1909. 

6454.  Then  you  protested  against  the  report?—!  pro- 
tested a^inst  that  report. 

6455.  You  spoke  or  other  examinations? — Yes. 

6456.  The  first  was  in  December? — Yes;  the  9lh  and 
10th  of  February  was  the  date  of  his  second  visit.  The 
covering  letter  says : " I have  to  forward  herewith  for 
your  information  the  substance  of  the  special  report  of 
the  senior  inspector  on  the  subject,”  and  the  report 
roads 

“ Copy  of  Inspector'e  Report  on  ike  School,  ui'sifcd  on 
9ik  and  lOfk  February,  1900. 

(Received  April  6tli.) 

“ General  Condition  of  the  School — ” Good.” 
Inspector’s  Remarks. 

" The  general  condition  of  the  school  has  not 
realised  expectations.  The  answering  in  arithmetic 
was  disappointing,  especially  in  third  and  fourth 
standards,  and  the  spalling  of  fourth  standard  and 
grammar  of  sixth  were  very  unsatisfactory.  Com- 
p^osition  in  fourto  standard  admits  of  improvement. 
The  senior- pupils  had  not  used  primers,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  junior  department  was  rather  lax. 
Reading,  singing,  and  elementary  science  give  evi- 
dence  of  sound  teaching. 

” The  rooms  are  tastefully  kept,  but  the  teachers 
are  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  adequate  class-room 
accommodation. 

” New  floors  have  been  laid,  and  the  playground 
has  been  flagged  and  enclosed,  in  addition  to  other 
improvements. 

P.  J.  Kelly,  Senior  Inspector.” 

That  report  did  not  come  till  after  the  second  visit, 
but,  of  course,  his  report  is  founded  on  the  two  visits. 
Would  It  make  thiriM  simple  if  I give  you  the  letter 
1 wrote  to  the  Board  with  reference  to  the  adverse  re- 
port? 

“"S  «<  November, 

1069.  Would  that  be  the  protest  against  that  report? 
— I will  read  my  letter  : 

” St.  Mark’s  Vicarage,  Ballysillan, 

„ ” Belfast,  Nov.  1st,  1009. 

Gentlemen, 

With  reference  to  the  adverse  report  your  in- 
speetor  baa  made  this  year  respecting  my  school, 
and  m consequence  of  which  two  of  my  assistant 
teachers  have  suffered  grievous  financial  injury,  per- 
mit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  tlie  following  facta  : 
My  pnneipal  and  I are  keenly  interested  in  our 
school  s efficiency,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  every 
SS'f’S'  »erj  kigbl.v  oi  tbo  ■chool,  and 

reporW  It"  exodlonli."  For  tbe  past  tew  veata, 
however,  tha,  have  been  ealling  attention  to 
ttruetiiral  deteoto,  tbo  result  ot  tbe  wear  and  tear  of 
lime.  Verj  early  in  the  year  applioation  waa  made 
K *°  fPP">™  • l«6n  ot  d250  to  pul  tbe  place 
m thorough  r^air,  and  carry  out  much  needed^  im- 
provements.  ft  was  decided  to  do  all  the  work  dnr- 

,.v.n  .1  1 * P®  ^-e  were  warned  not  to  begin 

until  the  loan  is  oanolioned.  The  conaeqoonec  las 
HS"  “>•  improvements 
“ “P  «'!•»“'  tP-i  to  go  on.  the 
eontraetor  was  very  much  hampered,  and  the  aJhS 

fA'JZ  b‘^lnXd"2d‘!  SSt  “ 
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diBsatisfied  with  tbs  order,  etc.,  of  the  school.  In 
February  he  visited  the  school  for  the  annual  inspec- 
tion,  two  days  before  the  school  concert  and  display, 
an  annual  event  looked  forward  to  with  keenest  iri- 
terest  by  parents  and  children,  necessary  and  help- 
ful in  stimulating  local  interest  in  the  school  and 
providing  money  for  various  incidental  expenses. 
Anyone  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  child  life 
knows  that  in  such  circumstances  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  little  ones  to  have  their  minds  on  therr 
lessons.  Intense  excitement  about  the  ‘ big  event ' 
and  the  part  they  are  to  take  being  only  natural. 
But  the  inspector  took  the  school  at  a more  serious 
and  furtlier  disadvantage.  His  visit  was  nearly  five 
months  sooner  than  expected.  He  examined  the  classes 
in  several  instances  on  parts  of  the  year's  programme 
that  had  not  been  reached  by  the  teacher,  and  would 
not  be  reached  for  several  months.  'When  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  this,  he  gave  the  impression  that 
he  considered  that  the  teacher  ought  to  have  been 
over  the  whole  year's  programme,  but  could  not  tell 
than  what  he  expected  them  to  do  for  the  five  months 
remaining  of  the  school  year. 

" I do  not  claim  perfection  for  our  school.  Reason- 
able suggestions  and  criticisms  by  the  inspector  have 
always  been  welcome,  and  when  possible  acted  upon, 
but  I feel  a very  serious  injustice  has  been  done  to 

my  principal,  Mr one  of  the  ablest  and 

moat  conscientious  teachers  under  your  Board,  and 

to  two  of  his  able  assistants,  the  Misses 

where  increments  have  been  withheld. 

“ 'Sours  faithfully, 

" Alfred  S.  ‘Woodward,  M.A., 
-Manager  of  St.  Mark’s,  Ballysillan  N.S.” 

6458.  Have  you  anything  in  1909  iu  reply  to  your 
letter? — No. 

6459.  You  said  the  uext  stage  was  that  the  inspector 
reported  on  your  protest? — And  this  is  what  I have 
now. 

6460.  What  is  the  date  of  their  reply? — 21st  of 
January,  1910. 

6461.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  a whole  year  be- 
tween the  complaint  on  the  report  and  the  inspection? 
•—This  is  dated  from  Dublin,  21st  of  January,  1910. 

"L.  609/1909.  C.  7. 

" Covering  Utter  from  Commissioners  of  National 
Education, 

“ Office  of  National  Education, 

" Dublin,  21st  January,  1910. 

•'  Rbv.  Sin, 

“ I am  directed  to  inform  you  that  correspondence 
has  been  in  progress  with  t^e  senior  inspector  re- 
garding your  letter  of  1st  November,  1909,  in  which 
you  took. exception  to  the  terms  of  the  general  re- 
port on  the  above-named  school,,  furnished  by  that 
officer  after  his  visits  of  the  9th  and  10th  February, 
1909. 

“ I have  to  forward  herewith,  for  your  information, 
the  substance  of  a special  report  from  the  senior  in- 
spector on  this  subject. 

" I am,  Rev.  Sir 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ W.  J.  Dilworth, 

“ Secretary. 

“ Rev.  A,  S.  Woodward,  M.A. 

" H.  6.  L." 

“ Copy  of  Statement. 

“ With  reference  to  the  manager’s  complaint  that 
the  inspector’s  visit  in  February,  1909,  occurred  two 
days  before  the  school  concert,  the  senior  inspector 
observes  that  this  would  nob  account  for  the  fact 
that  even  the  senior  infants  had  not  read  a primer 
prior  to  9th  February,  1909,  and  that  they  had  been 
taught  to  read  words  of  three  letters,  nor  would  it 
explain  why  (heir  proficiency  in  arithmetic  and  draw- 


ing was  only  mediocre.  Discipline  in  the  infants’ 
department  was  too  lax  to  be  accounted  for  by  a 
mere  passing  cause.  Above  all  it  would  not  explain 
away  the  serious  defects  referred  to  in  his  general 
report. 

’’  To  the  manager’s  remark  that  the  inspector  took 
the  school  at  a lurther  and  more  serious  disadvan- 
tage, as  his  visit  was  five  months  sooner  than  was 
expected,  the  inspector  replies  that  the  general  in- 
spection was  held  in  March  in  the  previous  year, 
and  that  the  manager  here  tacitly  assumes  what  the 
principal  expressly  told  the  inspector,  viz.,  that  he 
prepared  his  pupils  as  if  for  an  examination  in  June, 
that  the  entire  programme  was  covered  before 
Easter,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  school 'year 
being  devoted  to  revision. 

“ The  inspector  tried  to  -oonviu.ee  the  principal 
that  this  mode  of  procedure  was  injudicious,  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  proceed  slowly,  and  allow 
the  pupils  time  to  assimilate  what  had  been  taught, 
and  that  as  the  examination  would  be  confined  to 
the  portion  of  the  programme  traversed,  the  teacher 
could  nob  be  taken  unawares.  The  inspector  demurs 
to  the  manager's  complaint,  that  he  examined  classes 
in  several  instances  on  part  of  the  year's  programme 
that  had  nob  been  reached  by  the  teachers  and  could 
not  be  reached  for  several  months.  Inspector  states 
that  bis  practice  is  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
programme  has  been  taught  and  to  confine  his  ex- 
amination to  that.  If  the  teachers  happened  to  mis- 
inform him — a most  imlikely  circumstance — that  was 
their  fault,  not  his.  The  statement  that  he  examined 
on  portions  of  the  programme  that  would  nob  be 
reached  for  several  months  is  at  variance  with  what 
the  principal  told  him — that  the  entire  programme 
was  covered  before  Easter;  there  were  nob  several 
months  between  10th  February,  1909,  and  Easter. 

“ As  regards  the  manager's  further  objection  that 
when  the  inspector’s  attention  was  called  to  this,  bo 
gave  the  impression  that  be  considered  the  teachers 
should  have  been  over  tlie  whole  year's  programme, 
the  inspector  states  that  he  told  the  principal  he  w'as 
proceeding  too  quickly,  but  the  latter  still  seemed 
to  think  he  was  not.  The  inspector  considers  that 
there  are  three  possible  wajs  of  accounting  for  the 
falling  off  in  efficiency : — (1)  The  principal  was  the 
collaborating  in  tbs  preparation  of  texts  in  arith- 
metic, which  have  since  been  published,  so  that  it 
is  not  improbable  that  his  mind  was  diverted  to  some 
extent  from  his  school  work  proper;  (2)  his  own 
daughter,  who  had  never  been  a monitrees  or  pupil- 
teacher,  was  appointed  assistant,  and  her  lack  of  ex- 
perience doubUess  militated  against  her  success  as 
a teacher;  (8)  a long  series  of  'excellent'  reports 
may  have  lulled  the  teachers  into  a false  sense  of 
security,  under  the  idea  Uiat  no  inspector  would  have 
the  moral  courage  to  interrupt  the  tradition. 

“The  written  exercises  were  disappointing. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  school, 
the  inspector  states  that  he  divided  third  standard 
into  three  divisions  for  arithmetic,  each  division 
getting  different  questions.  He  gave  two  exercises 
in  simple  multiplication  to  twelve  pupils,  and  only 
two  or  three  were  right  in  each.  And  that  was  in 
the  month  of  February. 

“ The  work  of  Miss would  doubtless  ap- 

pear to  better  advantage  if  the  principal  had  kept 
the  infants’  department  under  closer  observation, 

and  had  given  Miss.. such  guidance  as  a 

principal  might  be  expected  to  give  an  assistant. 

“ The  inspector  adds  that  he  cannot  withdraw  or 
modify  any  statement  he  has  made  respecting  the 
general  condition  of  the  school." 

8462.  The  Bishop  of  Rosb. — It  seems  to  follow  from 
this  that  the  inspection  took  place  in  February,  1909, 
and  that  you  did  not  make  the  complaint  until  Novem- 
ber, 1909.  They  say:  “In  answer  to  your  letter  ot 
the  1st  of  November,  1909  ''? — Yes. 

6463.  So  that  the  dates  are  that  the  inspection  was 
in  February,  1909,  and  the  complaint  on  the  let  of 
November,  1909,  and  then  their  reply  to  you  of  the 
21st  January,  1910? — Yes. 
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0464.  Mr.  CoFREr. — What  time  did  you  get  the  origi- 
nal minute,  and  the  sehool  haviug  been  inspected  on 
the  9th  and  lOth  February,  1909,  why  was  the  p^teat 
nob  sent  until  the  1st  of  November,  19099  What 
was  the  date  of  your  getting  the  minute? — The  6th  of 

^(iu.  The  Chaihman. — What  followed  that? — The 
inspector’s  ‘comment  ou  my  reply  iu  his  report. 

U466.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— I think  it  would  be 
dc^rable  to  have  the  whole  of  this? — I will  read  my 
reply  to  tho  letter  of  21at  January,  1910. 

Copy  nf  Manager’s  Reply  to  the  Inspector's  Statement. 

" Belfort,  20th  February,  1910. 

“ (jENTLEHEN, 

“ I thank  you  for  yours  of  the  21st  ult.,  enclosing 
the  senior  iiispcctor’e  special  report  on  my  previous 
communication.  Will  you  please  note  that  he  com- 
pletely ignores  the  principal  statement  of  ray  letter, 
i.c,  that  the  school  was  very  seriously  upset  by  build- 
ing operations  during  the  three  months  of  October, 
November  and  December,  a fact  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  any  laxity  of  discipline  among  the  in- 
fants, and  for  any  deficiency  shown  by  an  examina- 
tion held  the  following  February. 

" The  principal  did  not  tell  the  inspector  that  he 
had  pi'cpared  for  an  exatninatiou  in  June,  but  that 
he  tried  to  flnisli  tbe  programme  as  near  Easter  as 
possible,  so  as  to  give  time  for  a thorough  revision 
of  the  more  difficult  parts  before  the  July  vacation, 
especially  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  problems  which 
require  a knowledge  of  two  or  more  rules. 

'*  The  inspector  did  not  confine  his  examination 
to  the  portion  of  the  programme  tliat  had  been 
taught.  In  standard  "VI.  he  gave  a question  in  pro- 
portion of  fractions  and  another  in  mensuration, 
neither  of  which  rules  had  been  taught.  I can  give 
instances  in  other  subjects.  I visit  the  school  daily 
and  I have  presided  at  meetings  held  in  the  evenings 
by  our  teachers  to  discuss  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  programme,  and  I emphatically  deny  that  tho 
principal  has  shown  any  evidence  that  his  mind  has 
been  diverted  in  tlie  slightest  degree  from  his  school 
work  proper,  by  any  literary  work  done  by  him  in 
liis  spare  time. 

“ It  was  with  the  desire  of  carrying  out  the 
Board’s  wishes  to  encourage  Intermediate  students 
to  enter  the  profession,  that  his  daughter  received 
an  Intermediate  education,  instead  of  that  of  a 
moniti'css  iu  ft'National  School. 

” The  suggestion  that  a long  series  of  ‘ excellent  ’ 
reports  may  have  lulled  the  teachers  into  a false 
sense  of  security,  under  the  idea  that  no  inspector 
would  have  the  moral  courage  to  interrupt  the  tradi- 
tions, is  utterly  unWavrantM  and  should  not  have 
been  made. 

'•  His  special  report  as  a justification  of  his  inspec- 
tion report  is  unsatisfactory,  and  I am  afraid  I must 
add,  somewhat  vindictive.  I have  been  a manager 
for  18  years,  and  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
I liave  reason  to  complain  of  an  inspector. 


“ A.  8.  Woodward. 


■'  P.S.— I thank  you  for  sending  Mias  A 

increment. 

“ A.  a.  W.” 


I received  no  reply  to  this  letter  and  tbe  matt 
dropped. 

6467.  The  Chairman. — Does  that  end  the  matter?. 
I never  heard  anything  more  of  it. 

6468.  That  closed  it? — Yes. 

6469.  The  Bishop  op  Ross— Had  that  inspector  be 
dealing  with  your  school  for  any  time  previously? 
He  had  inspected  tbe  school  in  the  year  1904,  when 
gave  the  school  a report  of  “ excellent.” 

6470.  But  he  was  not  continuously  your  inspect 
from  that  time? — No,  you  will  see  "we  had  one  eve 
year. 

6471.  Then  he  came  to  you  at  a very  awkward  tin 


particularly  so  iu  my  opiuiou,  and  he  should  have 
made  the  greatest  allowance.  Had  you  auy  reason  to 
imagine  that  he  selected  the  time,  or  that  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  cireumstauces? — No,  I did  not  im- 
pute any  motives;  hut  1 notified  him  that  these  works 
were  goiug  ou,  and  that  the  sObool  would  have  to  be 
closed  for  a week,  and  he  turned  up  the  following 
morning.  Theu  as  to  his  second  visit.  Of  course,  ho 
did  not  know  that  a school  concert  was  coming  on  in  a 
few  days.audiftheiuspector  is,  as  1 understand  he  is 
from  the  revised  programme,  supposed  to  be  the  friend 
of  tho  teacher,  he  might  have  paid  a fricndlv  visit  and 
said:  “I  won’t  judge  the  scliool  to-day’  ; but  you 
see  it  is  the  infants  that  he  calls  attention  to. 

6472.  Is  that  inspector  a married  man?— 1 do  not 
know.  I may  say  that  this  Memorial  has  thu  approval 
and  sympathy  of  our  Bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Xiowu. 

6473.  Mr.  Henlt. — Was  all  this  apart  from  the 
question  of  tbe  partitions?— The  question  of  the  parti- 
tions  was  subsequently  running  on  for  the  last  two  or 
liiree  years.  That  is  ratiier  a new  question,  but  that  is 
anoient  history. 

6474.  Mr.  CoFFEV. — What  is  me  explanation  of  not 
writing  the'letter  of  protest  from  April,  when  you  had 
the  minute,  until  tbe  1st  of  November?- The  Report 
came  on  April  6th,  two  months  after  the  inspection. 
My  principal  and  I talked  tbe  matter  over,  and 
resolved  not  to  take  any  action,  as  it  would  only 
cause  friction,  and  because  the  “ mark  ” would  most 
likely  be  raised  again  the  followiug  year.  However, 
when  we  found  that  one  of  our  best  assistants  had 
failed  to  receive  her  increments,  we  concluded  that  it 
had  been  withheld  owing  to  the  inspector’s  adverse 
reports,  and  accordingly  on  the  1st  of  November  I 
wrote  to  the  Board,  and  tho  increments  arrived  by 
return  of  post. 

6475.  Mr.  Harrison.- 'Was  the  visit  upon  which  the 
adveree  report  was  based  a formal  visit? — Yes,  it  wm 
a formal  visit. 

6476.  Had  you  Use  notice  that  seems  to  be  necessary 
in  tho  case  of  a formal  visit? — I cannot  remember. 

6477.  I thought  he  was  bound  to  write  to  tbe 
manager? — Yes,  and  tbe  notice  comes  by  the  last  post, 
probably  after  the  inspector  has  already  arrived.  If 
you  ask  me  to  suggest  improvomonts  later  on,  I hr//o 
something  to  say  on  that  subject. 

6478.  But  it  was  what  is  known  as  a formal  visit? 
— That  was  the  formal  visit,  the  second  oue. 

6479.  One  other  question.  Was  there  any  superior 
officer  sent  to  enquire  into  this  case  or  not? — No; 
there  was  no  inquiry. 

6479a.  It  simply  occurred  that  your  objection  was 
sent  to  the  inspector,  referred  to  the  inspector, 
minuted  by  him,  and  his  minute  scut  out  to  you? — 
Yes. 

6480.  Jlr.  Henlv. — Now,  in  connection  with  this 
case,  do  you  think  the  present  arrangement  of  a uni- 
form  school  year  is  preferable  to  having  a special 
school  year  for  each  sehool,  in  which  case  this  peculiar 
statei  oi  afiairs  could  not  have  occurred? — As  mauagers, 
we  are  very  much  divided  ou  that  subject. 

6481.  I am  asking  for  your  opinion? — I don’t 
know  that  I liad  an  opinion.  I am  not  prepared  to 
give  an  opinion. 

6482.  'You  see,  if  each  school  had  a school  year  that 
that  sehool  would  bo  tested  on  a year’s  work,  aud  this 
difficulty  about  tbe  teacher’s  statement,  that  the  in- 
spector examined  a part  of  the  programme  that  had 
nob  been  reached,  could  nob  possibly  arise? — Tiiat  is 
my  own.  idea.  But  the  answer  to  that  question  is  that 
the  Bohools  are  not  examined  now,  they  are  simply  in- 
speoted,  and  therefore  the  inspector  can  come  at  any 
time.  He  lias  not  to  sit  down  and  examine  tho  chil- 
dren. He  has  to  come  in  and  form  his  impression  of 
the  sehool.  He  can  do  that  at  any  time  of  tbe  year. 
Personally,  I prefer  a school  year  for  each  individual 
school. 

6488.  Are  you  in  favour  of  tbe  impressionisu  system 
of  inspection?— No. 

6484.  You  are  not? — No.  Now,  as  to  impressions, 
we  have  recently  had  a circular  on  tone,  1he  tone  of 
the  school.  Now,  that  is  a very  indefinite  thing.  Each 
inspector  has  to  form  his  own,ii3ea  about  it,  aud  some 
of  men,  I do  nob  believe,  have  any  idea  on  tho 
subject  at  all.  For  instance,  here  is  a difierence  of 
opinion  about  what  tone  is.  I suppose  we  have  all 
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our  ideas  on  the  subject.  lu  a school  that  I know  there 
are  two  assistants,  nice  refined  giiis,  certainly 
ladylike  in  every  way  in  their  manner,  and  an  inspec- 
tor eaid  to  me:  “These  girls  ai-e  fine  young  ladies. 
What  we  want  is  more  of  the  animal.’’ 

6485.  Mr.  Kettle. — What  exactly  does  he  mean? — 

I know  exactly  what  he  meant.  Tho  expression  is 
rather  strong,  but  what  ho  meant  is  this — animal 
vigour,  a great  deal  of  go  and  life,  but  he  does  not  like 
a young  lady  for  a teacher.  He  thinks  they  arc  very 
nice  for  a drawing-i-oom.  There  is  that  man’s  idea  of 
tons. 

6486.  Mr.  Hekly. — Then  you  do  nob  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  a uniform  liethod  of  marking  under  the 
present  system? — Certainly  not. 

6487.  Do  yon  think  that  the  system  of  marking 
ought  to  be  abolished,  ” excellent  ’’  and  “ very  good,’’ 
and  so  on,  when  wo  cannot  get  uniformity? — On  that 
point  we  are  not  unanimous  in  our  Associiition ; but, 
at  the  same  time,  w©  believe  that  if  the  inspection 
were  a reality,  we  would  not  condemn  the  system  of 
marking;  but  as  it  is  at  present,  it  is  a very  serious 
thing.  Now,  you  take  the  case  of  a young  teacher 
being  put  in  ciiarge  of  a school,  a young  man,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  wanting  to  do  the  best  for  his  school.  Hu 
comes  down'  and  he  is  put  in  charge.  The  young  follow 
does  his  best,  but  he  does  nob  please  the  inspector, 
and  when  he  ought  to  be  given  his  first  increment,  ho 
gets  a low  mark,  or  a mark  that  was  lower  than  had 
^en  given  to  the  school,  and  the  total  result  of  that 
one  bad  mark  to  him  in  his  career  is  a loss  of  41119. 
Now,  that  is  a very  serious  thing,  to  lose  j6119  upon 
■■  an  impression.’’ 

6488.  The  Chairman. — That  is  the  result  of  a single 
unfavourable  report? — Yes;  from  the  delay  of  his  in- 
crement ail  the  way  through. 

6489.  Mr.  Henly, — ^You  say  tliot  the  inspectors  do 
not  sufficiently  test  the  pupil's? — I say  in  some  cases. 
Somo  inspectors  do.  Some  inspectors  examine  the 
schools;  it  is  the  regular  old  system  of  inspection. 
Another  inspector  comes  in  and  states  that  in  a quai-ter 
of  an  hour  he  can  tell  you  what  the  whole  school  is 
worth. 

6490.  You  complain  also  that  you  do  not  get  a full 
report? — Yes;  wc  get  only  extracts  from  tlie  report. 

6491.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  we  could  get  the  full 
report  on  every  school,  indicating  whether  it  was  doing 
good  work  or  not? — I wanted  to  give  you  an  instance 
where  an  adverse  report  occurred.  A young  man  put 
in  chai'ge  of  a school  drew  up  his  school  programme  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  An  inspector  came  down 
and  examined  tlie  programme.  The  inspector 
found  fault  with  it  and  said  it  was  altogether  wrong. 
This  young  man  is  anxious  to  do  his  best,  and  he 
discussed  flic  matter  with  the  inspector,  and  asked  the 
inspector  w’ould  hb.  kindly  help  him  and  draw  up  a 
programme.  The  inspector  drew  up  a progi’amme, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher' 
taught  on  that;  and  within  a year,  another  inspector 
came  round,  criticised  that  programme,  and  pulled  the 
whole  thiim  to  pieces. 

6492-8.  The  Chairman. — What  was  the  result  of  that? 
— I cannot  say.  He  has  to  pay  for  trying  to  impi-ovo 
his  school.  And  there  was' one  of  the  discouragements 
that  he  received.  Of  course,  the  inspector  was  very  much 
taken  aback  when  the  young  man  said  : “ It  was  drawn 
up  by  so  and  so.” 

6494.  Mr,  Coffey. — You  used  the  word  “ pro- 
gramme”?— Time-table — I bog  yom'  pardon. 

6495.  Mr.  Henlt. — ^Would  it  not  be  better  if  he 
gave  a full  report  on  the  school,  specifying 
the  subjects  satisfactorily  taught,  and  those 
that  need  .amendment  or  improvement,  and  in- 
dicating whether  ihe  school  was,  as  a whole, 
working  satisfactorily,  without  attempting  to  sum 
up  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  school  in'  one 
word  like  “ excellent  ” or  “ vei7  good  ’’ — would  that 
not  be  an  improvement?— It  certainly  would;  but  ths 
Board  seems  to  consider  that  the  mark  is  necessary  in 
calculating  the  teacher’s  salary. 

6496.  But  we  have  not  to  consider  what  the  Board 
consider  necessary,  but  what  is  for  the  good  of  educa- 
tion?— As  managers,  we  do  not  lay  sti-css  upon  the 
"excellent’  at  all,  except  os  to  the  effect  upon  the 
teacher. 


6497.  I ask  you  which  you  would  prefer? — I would 
prefer  a full  report. 

6498.  And  not  to  have  it  summed  up  in  the  way  it 
is  done  at  present? — Yes. 

6499.  Now,  as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  have  you 
found  the  inspectors  in  any  way  helpful  to  the  teachers? 

— Yes;  I must  say  that  my  experience  is  that  in  many 
eases  they  are. 

6500.  In  what  way? — In  talking  in  a Iriendly  way 
with  them.  I have  no  charge  against  inspectors  as  in- 
spectors. T’horo  arc  just  a few  instances  on  the  other 
side,  but  the  inspectors,  as  a whole  body,  I must  say, 
are  doing  their  work  well,  and  I must  say  that  the  fault 
is  not  with  the  inspectors,  it  is  that  they  are  victims 
of  the  system. 

6501.  Then  whatever  satisfaction  you  get  from  the 
inspectors,  am  I right  in  stating  that  you  get  none  from 
the  Central  Office'? — An  inspector  has  written  in  the 
Observation  Book  : " It  is  a pleasure  to  be  in  a school 
like  this,”  and  words  like  that. 

6.502.  You  say  in  that  Memorial  that  the  children  arc 
practically  not  tested  at  all.  What  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  that — “ In  some  cases  the  children  are  practi- 
cally not  inspected  at  all,  but  the  teachers  onl.v  ”? — 
Tliat  is  the  point.  In  some  cases  they  are  not.  In  the 
case  of  an  inspection  of  a school,  the  inspector  simply 
stauds  there  a few  moments  and  passes  on.  He  may 
devote  himself  a good  deal  of  time  to  one,  but  then  ‘ 
“ many  men,  many  methods.” 

6503.  You  suggest  in  the  Memorial  that  the  promo- 
tion of  the  pupils  should  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors.  Would  not  that  imply  a re- 
port based  on  an  examination  of  the  children  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year? — I suppose  it  would,  but  my  own 
feeling  about  it  is  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  not 
the  slightest  inducement  to  a child  to  do  well.  Now, 
it  is  the  teacher  really  that  does  the  inspection.  Ths 
children  really  get  no  inducement  even  to  be  at  school 
on  that  day.  Formerly  their  promotion  depended  on 
it.  If  some  way  could  be  found  by  which  the  inspector 
could  give  some  nominal  certificate,  or  in  some  way  in- 
dicate that  these  children  ought  to  be  promoted,  if  it 
was  oven  a matter  that  the  inspector  would  cause  a list 
of  children  that  passed  or  were  satisfactory  .to  be  written 
out  and  hung  up  in  the  school,  the  children  would  be 
proud  of  having  their  names  tliere  and  have  something 
or  other  to  go  on ; but  at  the  present  time  the  children 
do  not  care  whether  the  inspector  is  there  or  how  they 
do. 

.6504.  I am  in  agreement  with  you  on  that,  but  in 
order  to  carry  out  that  suggestion  of  your  Managers’ 
Association,  diould  we  not  have  a school  year  for  each 
school,  with  an  examination  and  test  of  the  children 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year? — Personally  speaking,  I 
should  be  in  favour  of  it. 

6506.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  that  would  be 
to  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  children  end  induce 
them  to  attend  more  regularly  and  take  a regular  in- 
terest in  their  work,  and  interest  the  parents  as  well 
in  the  progress  of  their  children? — Yes;  if  a modified 
system  of  examination  could  be  introduced;  but  it  is 
just  the  difficulty  of  nob  going  back  to  the  old  results 
system.  For  instance,  if  you  take  my  idea  on  the  sub- 
ject fl  am.  speaMng  for  myself  personally),  I can 
imagine  an  inspector  going  into  a school  and  being 
friendly  with  the  teacher,  and  shaking  hands  with  him 
and  speaking  in  a Mendly  way,  and  if  there  was  a spirit 
of  friendship  between  the  teacher  and  the  inspector  the 
teatier  would  not  bo  afraid  to  speak,  to  the  inspector, 
and  tbs  inspector  would  say  : “ Well,  now,  pick  me  out 
your  six  best  boys,’’  and  when  the  teacher  picks  out 
the  six  best  boys,  he  will  take  one  and  ask  him  some 
questions,  and  say : “ That  is  a good  pupil.  Now  let 
me  have  your  careless  boys,’’  and  a friendly  word  like 
that  wendd  draw  him  out ; ha  would  examine  one  or  two 
and  he  woidd  get  to  really  underestand  them,  and  the 
teacher  would  not  be  feeling  all  ths  time  : ” This  is  a 
detective  and  be  will  mark  me  down.” 

6506.  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  that  what 
the  parent  wants  to  know  is  not  that  the  class  did  well, 
but  what  bis  own  son  did? — I think  so.  I do  not  think 
they  troublo  themselves  about  anyone  elso’s  children. 

6507.  Then  your  suggestion  of  examination  by  sample 
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would  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  parents  as  to  how 
their  children  were  doing  ?~Yes,  but  supposing  that 
those  boys  stood  up  whom  the  teacher  honestly  knows 
to  be  good  boys,  and  he  simply  asks  a question  or  two, 
find  then  the  middhng  boys  and  then  the  bad  boys? 

6608.  According  to  your  plan,  it  is  only  tbs  boys  that 
are  selected  that  will  be  promoted? — Ifes,  can  he  not 
take  it  on  the  word  of  the  teacher?  The  teacher  is  not 
afraid  of  the  inspector  in  this  case,  and  he  can  ask  the 
question  : “ Why  is  this  boy  so  backward?”  and  so  on. 

6609.  But  the  point  is,  for  instance,  I have  a 
son  going  to  that  school,  and  that  boy  is  not  among 
those  that  have  been  test^  by  the  inspector — ^how  can 
1 be  satisfied  without  a record  of  the  progress  that  the 
boy  is  making  in  the  school? — But  then  you  wiU  go  back 
to  the  old  examination  system? 

6510.  I am  asking  you  what  would  be  the  proper  sys- 
tem, whether  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  essential  sub- 
jects of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  examine  in- 
dividually every  pupil  with  a certain  number  of  attend- 
auces,  that  the  teacher  can  be  held  morally  responsible 
for?— I certainly  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

6511.  And  the  only  objection  is,  tliat  the  Board’s 
rules,  as  they  stand  at  present,  are  adverse  to  that? — 
They  are  adverse  to  it.  I think  it  would  be  desirable 
if  we  could  have  a modified  examination. 


6512.  Now,  with  regard  to  subjects  like  geography  and 
grammar,  would  you  think  it  necessary,  or  would  you 
think  it  insufficient,  if  they  were  put  in  a class  and 
questions  addressed  to  them  by  the  inspector,  and  ffiat 
it  was  judged  from  a few  rounds  of  questions,  whether 
tiieir  knowledge  was  adequate  or  not? — think  it  could 
be  done  in  that  way;  but  otherwise  you  would  have  to 
go  into  close  personal  examination.  I think  yom  sug- 
gestion would  be  sufficient. 

6513.  You  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  inspection  should 
be  changed.  Will  you  state  exactly  what  you  mean  by 
that? — Well,  as  to  the  spirit  of  inspection,  my  only  ex- 
perience  of  the  instructions  given  to  inspectors  is  from 
^eir  acting  the  part  of  detectives,  and  also  being  largely 
mfluenced  by  their  own  fads.  1 am  not  now  charging  the 

. inspectors  as  a body.  I know  cases  of  inspectors  who, 
instead  of  going  through  front  door  of  the  school 
and  coming  in  like  honest  men,  slip  round  and  go  in 
through  the  back  door,  and  are  in  the  school  a few 
minutes  before  the  teacher  knows  that  the  inspector  is 
there.  Now,  that  does  not  conduce  to  inspire  confi- 
dence and  friendly  relations  between  the  teadiei's  and 
the  iuspectors,  Then,  as  to  fads,  I suppose  we  have  all 
got  our  fads;  but  where  our  teachers’  salaries  are  de- 
pendmg  on  those  fads,  it  becomes  a very  serious  matter, 
in  some  sob^Is  the  piano  is  played,  while  the  changes 
are  made.  Here  is  a school  in  which  it  is  not  done. 
An  inspector  comes  along  and  says : " Why  don’t  vou 
have  some  music  while  the  children  are  changing? 
it  n-ould  help  them  to  march  roun<l  better.”  The  fol- 
lowing  year  uuother  inspector  comes  round  and  says  : 

btop  that  noise;  if  the  children  were  properly 
trained  they  would  walk  round  in  an  orderly  maWi 
without  the  piano. 

memorial  a suggestion  as  to  uhifor- 
mity,  that  18,  ffiat  specimen  questions  should  be  drawn 
up.  How  far  do  you  think  that  desirable? 

Hiram_  Wilkinson.— Has  Mr.  Woodward  any 

lelationship  between  the  managei-s  and  the  inspectors. 

M ““  mspeetor  comes  and  inspects  a 

is  roiiS''  inspector 

the  notice  that  is  given  now,  and  the  manager,  who  is 
supposed  to  mauage  the  school  and  take  an  interest  in 
the  school,  gets  a postcard  on  the  very  morning  of  the 
inspector  s cormug.  Now,  he  has  hie  arrauiements 
made  before  8 or  9 o clock  m the  morning  of  the  day 
^ inspection,  he 

must  foiep  or  neglect  his  otlicr  engagements  If  tliey 

b^L  inspection  is 

being  1 old,  If  tbe  inspector  sees  anything  wrong,  or  any. 
thii^gtimt  he  would  like  to  ask  a question  about,  woufd 
. It  not  be  far  better  for  linn  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
the  manager,  when  ho  will,  perhaps,  find  a satisfaotorv 
explauatioii  of  it.  .Instead  of  that,  be  mak^  rS^n 
report,  putting  it  m the  observation  book,  where  it  stands 


as  a permanent  record  against  the  schcxil.  _ He  may  find 
the  roof  is  leaking,  or  something  of  that  land,  when  the 
explanation  is  this— that  there  had  been  a storm  and  a 
slate  has  been  blown  off  the  roof.  That  would  be 
settled  at  once.  Or,  say,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
a boy’s  cap  had  got  into  tbe  down  pipe,  and  has  not 
been  known  till  the  rain  came  on.  There  is  tbe  record, 
put  in  the  observation  book  as  a serious  ebavgo  against 
tho  school,  and  in  succeeding  years  a stranger  reading 
it  will  tliink  you  had  neglected  your  school.  The 
managers,  at  the  present  time,  are  little  more  than 
sub-agente  of  the  National  Board. 

6515.  Mr.  Kettle. — May  I ask  you  about  this  con- 
crete case.  I understand  yoii  to  say  that  you  visit  your 
school  daily? — Hardly  a day  passes  without  a visit. 

6516.  You  have  every  opportunity  then  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  character  and  cftleicncy  of  your 
teacher? — Yes. 

6617.  You  assured  the  iuspeciot  of  those  facts  that 
you  brought  before  us  that  hampered  the  school  work 
in  that  pai-ticular  ease? — Yes. 

0.518.  And  your  assurance  was  ignored? — Yes. 

6.519.  Arguing  from  that  case,  tho  attitude  of  the 
National  Board  towards  tlic  manager,  who  is  enthusi- 
astic enough  to  visit  tbe  school  daily,  is  one  of  distrast? 
— Yes.  I don’t  think  tho  teacher  had  a fair  chance  in 
that  iusbanoc  I gave,  with  the  now  cloakroom  and 
new  desks  and  new  floor,  and  all  the  other  new  things 
just  pub  in  while  the  school  was  actually  going  on. 

6520.  The  Chaiehan. — Is  there  any  other  point  that 
you  wanted  to  mention? — I think  that  sonio  more  dis- 
ci'etiou  ought  to  be  left  to  tho  inauagcr  as  to  the  teach- 
ing of  special  subjects — cookci’y  nnd  elementary  scionco, 
and  so  on.  Now,  the  condition  of  the  school  and  the 
class  of  children  that  arc  attending  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  in  some  cases 
to  teach  elementary  science.  The  oleinont.ary  science 
taught  in  our  school  is  fairly  advanced;  bub  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  a lot  of  ragged  gutter  children,  that  will 
never  be  able  to  use  it,  sliould  be  taught  elementary 
science  as  they  are  taught  it,  say,  in  a school  like  mine, 
where  the  boys  are  of  a better  class,  and  will  bo  going 
into  shipyards  and  to  the  technical  school.  There  it  is 
most  desirable  that  we  should  have  eleniontary  science 
taught,  as  it  is  taught  effectively,  with  all  the  appara- 
tus and  everything  else;  but  it  is  absurd  that  au  in- 
spector should  come  along  to  a school  with  the  very 
poorest  class  of  ebildrcii  and  insist  that  science  is  to 
be  introduced  into  that  school,  with  tho  result  that  it 
the  teacher  does  not  do  it,  his  inoroment  is  withhold. 
Similarly,  take  the  case  of  cookery  in  a one-room,  or 
perhaps,  in  a two-room  soliool,  whore  there  is  no  place 
to  put  the  cooker  except  in  the  class  room  that  is  used 
for  other  purposes.  The  manager  ought  to  have  it  in 
his  discretion  to  say  whether  in  suoh  cases  the  teaching 
of  cookery  would  really  be  au  advantage,  and  whether 
that  advantaao  to  the  children  would  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  sea'iouJ  disadvantages  of  the  classes  hav- 
ing to  sit  for  a length  of  time  in  a room  in  which  cook- 
ing is  going  on — say,  of  cabbages  or  fried  herrings.  It 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  manager,  who  knows  the  teacher 
and  tbs  district,  and  1 have  known  cases  in  which  in- 
crements were  withheld  from  teachere  because  tho 
manager  had  not  introduced  cookery  in  his  school, 
and  subsequently  those  increments  were  restored  only 
only  on  an  undertaking  given  by  the  manager  that 
cookery  rvould  be  introdiiced  in  the  course  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing year. 

6521.  Was  that  made  a condition? Yes. 

6522.  Jlr.  Henly. — Would  this  meet  your  viciv,  that 
the  programme  should  be  such  that  the  essential  sub- 
jects, namely,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  should 
be  compulsory  in  all  schools,  with  perhaps  some  gram- 
mar and  geography,  with  on  option  to  the  manager  then 
to  select  from  a number  of  other  subjects  such  additional 
subjects  as  he  thought  would  suit  the  requirements  of  his 
own  particular  school  and  his  own  locality,  and  tho  ability 
of  the  teacher  to  teach  them? — Yes;  but,  at  tbe  same 
time,  recognising  that  all  managers  arc  not  ideal  mana- 
gers, I think  I would  leave  to  the  Board  some  authority, 
some  little  compelling  power.  All  I ask  for  is  more 
liberty.  You  will  understand,  if  I were  to  find  fault 
with  inspectors,  that  there  are  managers  to  be  found 
fault  with  too. 
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652S.  Suppose  you  have  these  subjects  compulsory, 
and  the  managers  were  compelled  to  introduce  one  or 
more,  as  the  Board  should  think  necessary,  while  it  was 
left  to  them  to  select  that  one  or  two  to  suit  their  own 
localities,  so  that  you  might  have  elementary  science 
in  one  school,  and  in  another  part  of  the  country 
Irish;  would  that  be  advantageous? — think  it  would 
be  advantageous. 

6.524.  Mr.  Kettle. — ^Have  you  got  the  leaving  certi- 
ficate at  all  in  your  school? — Yes. 

6525.  Has  it  been  found  of  any  value? — ^Yes,  but  we 
have  not  had  much  experience  of  it.  It  was  only 


recently  introduced.  Personally  I have  not  had  any 
experience  of  it. 

6626.  Is  it  accepted  by  employers?— Yes.  A sugges- 
tion I would  make  is  that  the  teachers,  instead  of  being 
dependent  for  their  salaries  on  these  varying  reports 
given  by  inspectors,  ought  to  have  a personal  salary, 
that  port  of  their  salary  ought  to  be  personal, 
depending  upon  the  man’s  own  efficiency  and  qualifica- 
tions, and  BO  on,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  that  the  rest 
should  be  a school  salary,  which  would  depend  more  or 
less  upon  the  character  of  the  school,  and  that  incre- 
ments ought  to  be  automatic  and  annual,  in  the 
absence  of  serious  censure. 


FOURTEENTH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  APRIL  15th,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

Present Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  ll.d.  (Chairman) ; The  Most  Eev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d.. 

Bishop  of  Ross;  Sir  Hirajm  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coffey;  Mr.  Heneage 
E.  B.  Harrison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly  ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  James  Joseph  Hvses,  M.  A.,  ex -Chief  Inspector,  examined. 


6527.  The  Chaieilvk. — Might  I ask  you  in  what  year 
did  you  retire? — 'My  retirement  dated  from  the  1st 
January  this  year. 

6528.  Up  to  that  you  had  been  chief  inspector? — I 
was  acting  up  to  the  31st  of  December. 

6529.  How  many  years  were  you  inspector? — 
I was  appointed  an  inspector  in  June,  1876.  That 
makes  about  86^  years. 

6530.  You  entered  the  service  of  the  Board  in  1876? 
— Yes. 

6531.  As  a junior  inspector? — I was  appointed  a dis- 
trict inspector  in  June,  1876.  I was  appointed  senior 
inspector  in  1900,  and  I was  appointed  chief  inspector 
in  1904. 

6532.  So  from  1876-1900  you  were  a district  inspector 
and  you  became  senior  inspector  in  1900  and  "cEief 
inspector  in  1904,  and  you  were  one  of  the  first  senior 
inspectors  appointed  under  the  new  system? — ^Yes,  I 
was  in  the  first  batch.  There  were  22  appointed,  and 
I was  one  of  them. 

6638.  So  that  you  have  no  experience  of  the  work  of 
the  chiefs  of  inspection  under  the  old  system? — ^No. 

6634.  You  have  no  direct  information  to  give  as  to 
that?— No. 

6535.  Or  as  to  a transference  of  their  duties? — No, 
except  by  hearsay. 

6686.  You  know  that  the  chief  of  inspection  dealt 
with  reports  in  the  way  the  examiners  do  now? — Yes, 
X am  aware  of  that. 

6537.  And  the  chief  inspectors  now  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Ure  reports? — Not  in  the  first  instance.  Of 
coui-se,  they  may  be  referred  to  them.  Any  special 
case  may  be  referred  to  them  for  their  opinion. 

6538.  A special  case? — ^Yes. 

6639.  That  is  one  that  might  involve  a re-inspection? 
— ^Well,  not  exactly  a rc-inspeotion. 

6540.  "Would  you  be  consulted  about  a report? — Yes, 
we  might  be  asked  to  read  reports  that  the  inspectors 
had  sent  in  and  express  an  opinion;  but  I was  re- 
peatedly told  verbally  by  the  Resident  Commissioner 
that  I was  not  to  hold  a re-inspection. 

6541.  Then  you  think  that  you  have  not  the  power 
to  hold  a re-inspection  unless  you  are  specially  instruc- 
ted?— Certainly  I would  think  I had  not. 

6542.  That  you  had  not  the  power? — ^No;  such  an 
action  of  mine  might  be  questioned. 

6543.  But  you  have  a right  as  chief  inspector  at  any 
time  to  visit  any  schools  yourself? — At  any  time. 

6544.  In  your  province? — ^Yes,  at  any  time. 

6645.  And  have  you  done  that  frequently? — Fre- 
quently. 


6546.  Have  you  had  any  coses  in  which  you  have 
been  instructed  to  re-inspeot  schools? — It  was  nob  put 
in  that  form,  we  were  not  told  to  re-inapeeb;  but  I am 
speaking  from  memory.  I do  not  think  (to  the  best  of 
my  recollection),  that  there  was  auy  ease  in  which  I 
was  instructed  to  re-inspeot  or  to  hold  another  inspec- 
tion. The  woi-ding  of  the  instruction  would  be  : " The 
matter  is  referred  to  the  chief  inspector  for  his 
opinion,”  I think  that  was  the  general  form;  but  the 
words  : ‘‘  after  perusal  of  the  documents,  and  after 
conference  with  the  manager  and  teacher,”  would 
sometimes  be  added. 

6547.  That  is  in  the  first  instance? — In  almost  every 
instance  I would  eay;  but  on  the  first  occasion,  or 
second  occasion,  I had  a conversation  prior  to  going  out 
with  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  he  explained  to 
me  that  I was  not  to  rerinspect  the  school;  and  he  gave 
his  reason  for  that.  He  said  that  under  the  old  repjinie 
(I  do  not  mean  that  these  were  the  exact  words,  but 
this  is  what  he  conveyed  to  me),  that  under  the  old 
regime  very  often  there  was  a protest  against  the  in- 
spector’s judgment,  and  -it  was  referred  to  the  chief 
inspector,  or  perhaps  the  head  inspector  (there  were 
head  inspectors  at  that  time),  and  the  chief  or  head 
inspector  in  some  cases  reversed  the  junior  inspector’s 
opinion,  and  the  Resident  Commissioner  believed  that 
the  junior  inspector  was  perhaps  as  competent,  or  more 
competent,  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  school,  than  the 
officer  that  was  called  in  on  appeal. 

6548.  More  competent  than  the  head  inspector? — 
Or  the  chief  inspector,  and  to  a certain  extent  I agree 
with  that. 

6649.  Then  I understand  the  Resident  Commissioner 
did  not  attach  much  value  to  the  chief  inspector’s 
review  of  a junior  inspector's  work.  You  iiave  put  it 
in  tliat  way.  that  the  Resident  Commissioner  implied 
that  the  junior  officer  was  as  competent  as  the  senior. 
Is  that  what  you  meant? — That  his  opinion  might  be 
quite  as  correct,  or  more  correct  or  reliable. 

6550.  That  is  what  you  meant? — That  is  so. 

6551.  "What  is  the  function  of  tlte  chief  inspector — 
one  of  his  functions  now  under  the  circular  that  we 
have  is  to  control  the  action  of  the  inspector  in  his 
province? — "Well,  their  journals — their  diaries  of  work — 
are  submitted  to  the  chief  inspector  at  the  end  of  every 
week.  He  must  see  that  the  arrangement  of  the  work 
has  been  satisfactory,  and  that  they  have  spent  an 
adequate  amount  of  time  at  official  work,  and  havfe 
spent  a due  omount  of  time  at  inspection  of  different 
kinds 
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655'2.  You  have  not  incntioued  a subject  that  has 
occupied  us  very  mucli,  that  is  the  maimer  of  their 
moi-kiug? — We  discussed  that  regularly  at  conferences. 

6563.  How  many  conferences,  might  I ask  you,  did 
you  hold— wore  they  regular,  and  every  year?— Every 
year. 

6554.  How  many?— I had  11  circuits  under  me,  and 
I was  chief  inspector  8 years,  so  that  would  work  out 
to  88  conferences. 

6655.  You  held  a conference  in  each  circuit? — In 
each  oii'cuit,  yes. 

6556.  That  is  with  the  three  inspectors  of  that 
circuit,  the  senior  and  the  two  juniors?— Yes,  except 
in  tlie  case  of  Derry,  and  in  the  case  of  Belfast.  There 
are  two  senior  inspectors  living  in  each  of  those  places, 
and  so  at  the  conferences  there  two  senior  inspectors 
and  at  least  four  distinct  or  junior  inspectors  attend^. 
Sometimes  there  might  be  unattached  men  working 
in  circuits,  and  these  men  would  come  in  and  attend. 

6557.  One  question  at  these  conferences  was  the 
question  of  uniformity  of  marking? — Invariably. 

6558.  Did  you  ever  summon  together  all  the  senior 
inspectors  of  your  11  districts?— Never. 

6559.  That  is  unknown? — That  is  unknown.  Of 
course,  they  have  been  brought  up  to  the  office  by  the 
Commissiouers. 

6560.  I know  they  were,  once;  but  the  chief  inspec- 
tor never  did  that? — No. 

6561.  You  never  called  them  together  to  a con- 
ference?—No;  I would  not  have  power  to  do  ^at 
without  special  instructions.  I would  nob  consider 
that  I had. 

6662.  You  really  think  you  had  not  power  to  do  that? 
—If  I thought  it  necessary  to  do  it,  and  I wanted  to  do 
it,  I would  make  special  application  for  authority  to 
do  it. 

6563.  But  with  reference  to  the  whole  system  of 
marking,  if  there  were  great  complaints  all  over  the 
country,  would  you  not  regard  such  conference  as  of 
importance? — No,  I would  not,  and  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  very  advantageous.  When  a lot  of  men  come 
together  like  that  they  talk  so  much,  and  the  m^  that 
is  the  least  satisfactory  talks  most,  and  says  He  does 
everything  in  the  best  way.  Under  the  old  system 
the  inspectors  used  to  be  called  in  together  by  each 
head  inspector,  and  I have  a very  distinct  recollection 
of  the  useless  way  in  which  the  conferences  were 
carried  on  at  that  time ; it  meant  nothing  but  talk  and 
waste  of  time. 

6664.  You  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  them 
if  they  are  numerously  attended,  if  they  are  more  than 
three  or  six? — On  a small  scale  I would  favour  them, 
but  if  they  were  numerous,  it  would  be  more  trouble- 
some. Whenever  I went  to  a conference  1 liad  very 
elaborate  notes,  and  I did  not  allow  any  branching 
off  from  the  main  issues.  I would  allow  each  man 
to  e.xpress  his  opinion  and  discuss  the  matter  ade- 
quately, but  I would  nob  let  him  draw  me  into  side 
issues  at  all.  I got  through  my  work  in  the  day.  I 
was  anxious  to  hear  their  opinions,  but  I was  very 
anxious  that  they  should  heai-  my  opinion  too. 

6666.  You  took  some  practical  steps,  I suppose,  to 
secure  such  uniformity  as  is  possible  under  these,  cir- 
cumstances?— Oh  yes,  I had  frequent  opportunities  of 
gauging  that.  In  some  circuits  I saw  that  the  stan- 
dard was  rather  low  in  some  cases,  and  I always 
discussed  the  matter  witii  the  senior  inspector  after- 
wards. 

6566.  You  did  observe  difterenoes  of  standard  in 
different  circuits? — Yes — differences  of  opinion,  and 
differences  of  standard  between  one  man  and  another. 
That  is  simply  unavoidable.  If  you  hope  to  get 
uniformity  among  a large  body  of  inspectors,  you  are 
hoping  for  whet  is  impossible. 

6567.  Especially  with  the  present  system  of  having 
nix  merit  marks.  That  fact  makes  it  more  difficult? — 
Tire  employment  of  six  merit  marks  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty. - Tlie  system  of  awarding  increments  and  pro- 
niutions  on  such  marks  is  an  abominable  one,  I think. 

8568.  You  do? — 1 do  certainly.  It  is  a most  arti- 
ficial thing,  and  it  does  a great  deal  of  harm,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  applied  by  men  not  acquainted  with 
the  schools. 


6569.  Would  you  give  that  as  your  deliberate 
opiuioii? — Certainly,  I give  that  as  iny  deliberate 
opinion. 

6670.  And  would  you  go  so  far  as  lo  suy  that  it 
ought  to  be  abolislied?— I certainly  would. 

6671.  I gather  from  what  you  said  that  you  think  it 
would  he  impossible  for  76  men  to  deal  with  these 
merit  marks  with  anything  like  uniformity.  Do  you 
ground  your  opinion  on  that? — Oh,  that  is  one  reason. 

6572.  And  also,  I suppose,  because  so  much  depends 
^11  whether  a man  gets  one  or  other  of  these  marks  in 
certain  years? — Oh,  yes;  the  artificial  arrangement 
now  in  the  case  of  third  grade,  in  order  that  a man 
may  get  his  increment,  is  that  he  must  obtain  one 
■'  good  ” and  at  least  two  " fair’s  ” during  the  three 
years,  and  I think  the  “ good  ” must  be  in  the  third 
year. 

6573.  We  have  that  in  evidence? — And  he  must  have 
two  " good's  ’ in  the  first,  and  not  a lower  record  than 
“ fair  ” as  well  as  I remember. 

6574.  -iud  do  you  thiuk  that  the  triennial  system 
involves  great  hardship  sometimes? — Very  gi'eab  hard- 
ship, particularly  on  inspectors.  It  puts  the  inspector 
in  a position  in  which  an  Angel  could  not  give  satis- 
faction, and  it  sets  the  teacher  and  tlie  inspector 
at  logger-beads.  They  are  set  against  oue  another, 
and  the  energy  of  the  teacher  then  is  expended  in 
denouncing  the  inspectors  and  the  office,  and  that  is 
most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  education. 

6576.  I was  going  to  ask  you  a question  on  this  point, 
that  the  inspectors  feel  so  strongly  about  the  third 
year.  Wa  have  had  it  here  in  evidence  that  some  of 
them  are  inclined  to  be  perhaps  over-iudulgeut  in  that 
third  year’s  marking? — ^I  would  say  all  of  them  are 
inclined  to  be  indulgent,  but  some  of  them  are  in- 
clined perhaps  to  be  over-indulgent. 

6576.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  efEeeb  of  _^the 
marking  in  the  third  year? — Oh,  no;  we  are  getting  into 
a different  question  altogether.  The  teacher's  are 
always  talking  about  the  critical  year,  and  the  third 
year.  In  a great  number  of  schools  with  a staff  of 
three  or  mote  teachers,  every  year  is  a critical  year 
for  perhaps  some  teacher  of  the  staff.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I never  knew  anything  at  all  about  that,  or  took 
into  account  the  question  of  the  increment  or  promo- 
tion of  the  teacher.  I went  in  and  I appraised  the 
school,  I formed  my  estimate  of  it,  taking  as  lenient  a 
view  as  I could,  bub  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it 
might  prevent  a teacher  from  getting  increment  or 
promotion.  I think  the  majority  of  the  inspectors  are 
in  the  same  position.  They  do  not  bother  about  these 
things  unless  the  teacher  t^ls  them,  and  the  teacher 
very  often  calls  the  inspector's  attention  to  it,  and  the 
inclination  is  to  be  sympathetic  and  lenient.  I know 
that  was  always  my  tendency  when  a teacher  spoke  to 
me,  and  I believe  it  is  the  feeling  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
iuepoctors  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy. 

6577.  Now-,  you  were  a district  inspector  for  many 
years  under  the  old  system.  Were  you  retained  long 
in  the  same  district? — In  one  district  I was  over  12 
years ; the  first  district  I got. 

6578.  Under  the  present  system,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  inspeetors  are  changed  too  frequently? — I quite 
think  they  are. 

6679.  You  agree  with  that? — I do. 

6580.  Under  the  old  system  you  retained  the  in- 
spector long  enough  to  make  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  tile  schools  and  the  teachers  of  the  district? — Yes. 
I was  for  many  years  in  one  district,  and  on©  effect  is 
that  when  an  inspector  has  been  in  the  same  place  for 
a considerable  time,  even  a man  who  is  not  very  obser- 
vant,  will  learn  a great  deal  about  the  history  of  tire 
school,  and  will  understand  the  disadvantages  and 
advantages  under  which  it  labours.  Another  reason 
is  that  naturally  a teacher  is  always  suspicious  of  a 
strange  inspector  coming  in.  Of  course,  the  first  time 
an  inspector  comes  He  must  be  a stranger,  but  tbe 
abominable  thing  in  this  new  arrangement  is  that  it  is 
nearly  always  a man  with  a strange  face  that  comes 
to  the  teacher’s  school. 

6581.  Would  you  attribute  a good  deal  of  the  pre- 
sent discontent  to  the  frequent  change  of  inspectors? 
— Certainly,  I do. 

6582.  And  would  you  rather  have  the  old  system? 
— When  the  new  system  was  introduced  there  were 
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three  inspectors  sent  to  each  circuit,  a senior  and  two 
districts  naeo,  and  the  plan  was  that  of  rotation.  Every 
year  they  went  from  one  section  to  another,  and  we 
found  that  very  bad,  and  when  I got  into  the  office  then 
as  chief  inspector  1 discussed  the  question  with 
Mr.  Purser.  We  agreed  that  it  was  a very  bad  arrange- 
ment, and  some  attempt  was  made  to  get  it  altered. 
We  had  to  bo  very  cautious,  because  if  we  went  too  far 
we  would  be  considered  as  trying  to  get  back  to  the 
old  style,  so  this  concession  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment was  made  that  each  of  the  two  jvmior  members 
of  the  inspection  staS  of  the  circuit  should  remain  per- 
manently in  their  sections.  They  might  remain  up  to 
seven  years,  or  even  longer,  but  the  senior  inspector 
has  a small  batch  of  schools  of  his  own,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  he  takes  20  per  cent,  of  the  schools  of 
each  of  his  colleagues,  a different  20  per  cent,  every 
year,  and  in  that  way  the  senior  inspector  in  five  years 
goes  all  round  the  circuit.  I do  not  see  much  advan- 
tage in  that  at  all.  I see  great  objections  to  it. 

6598.  And  are  the  seniors  not  retained  long  enough 
to  get  a thorough  knowdedge? — The  limit  of  time  for 
a senior  is  the  same. 

6584.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  arc  the  seniors  changed 
frequently  from  one  circuit  to  another? — Some  of  'tiiem 
remain  a long  time;  but  when  a senior  comes  to  a 
school  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  he  is  a stranger  to 
the  teacher.  The  latter  naturally  distrusts  all  strangers, 
and  thinks  the  inspector  is  a bit  hard  on  him. 

6685.  Have  they  not  to  deal  with  changes  of  stan- 
dard?— ^Yes;  I had  to  deal  with  some  of  them. 

6586.  That  is  in  Clonmel  and  Belfast;  but  I am  not 
going  into  those  cases  for  the  moment.  There  is  no 
official  of  the  Board  whose  business  it  is  to  call  atten- 
tion bo  a sudden  change  of  marking? — No. 

6587.  It  is  not  part  of  the  business  of  a chief  inspec- 
tor?— It  is  certainly  not  the  business  of  a chief  in- 
jector, because  he  does  not  deal  with  the  reports. 
Iney  only  come  to  him  in  exceptional  cases  where 
there  is  some  irregularity  or  appeal  by  the  manager  or 
teacher,  and  then  the  next  step  would  be  to  refer  the 
matter  perhaps  to  the  senior  inspector,  or  perhaps  to 
the  chief  inspector,  if  it  was  considered  a very  grave 
case. 

6588.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  officer  of  the 
National  Board  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  any  abrupt  change  of  standard? — No,  there  is 
not,  but  it  would  arise  in  this  way.  When  the  record 
of  a school  is  lowered  or  raised,  the  question  always 
arises  then  whether  the  senior  inspector  has  approved 
of  it;  if  he  has  not  been  consults  previously  by  the 
junior,  he  is  consulted  then  by  the  office  about  it,  so 
that  a mark  will  not  be  raised  or  lowered  without  the 
joint  opinion  of  the  two  men,  that  is,  the  junior  and 
the  senior. 

6589.  Mr.  Hesly. — ^But  if  the  senior  examines  the 
school,  and  changes  the  mark,  he  has  not  to  consult 
the  other? — If  he  changes  the  standard  he  need  not 
consult  the  other,  but  I think  he  invariably  does.  I 
know  I would  not  think  of  changing  the  standard  wilffi- 
out  consulting  the  inspector  in  permanent  charge.  I 
think  it  would  be  absurd. 

6590.  The  Chaieman.— Do  you  prefer  the  present 
mode  of  appointing  inspectors  to  the  old  system  under 
which  you  were  appointed  yourself? — I certainly  do 
not.  I think  it  is  a most  objectionable  mode  of  appoint. 
ment. 

6591.  Would  you  return  to  the  examination  system? 
— I would  have  both. 

6592.  They  were  formerly  appointed  by  examination? 
— First  of  ail  they  got  a nomination.  That  implied,  of 
course,  that  the  Commissioners  who  nominate  them 
had,  of  course,  a previous  interview  with  them,  bub 
that  was  not  necessarily  so.  Nobody  connected  with 
the  office  had  an  interview  with  me  up  to  the  time  I 
passed  as  inspector.  They  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
me;  but,  of  course,  I hai  to  send  in  a medical  cer- 
tificate. 

6598.  That  was  in  1876? — Yes. 

6594.  Then  you  got  your  appointment  by  examina- 
tion?— Certainly. 


6595.  At  present  they  do  not  get  the  appointment  by 
examination  ? — The  present  arrangement  is  very  peculiar. 
The  cart  is  put  before  the  horse.  That  is  what  I object 
to.  A lot  of  these  men  send  in  testimonials,  the  best 
of  them  being  qualified  by  experience  and  college  dis- 
tinctions and  so  forth.  These  are  invited  to  come  in  to 
an  interview  with  the  Commissioners,  and  previous  to 
that  they  have  to  undergo  a qualifying  examination; 
ljut  I do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  examination, 
aflects  the  appointment.  I do  not  think  it  effects  it 
very  much;  but  I think  that  the  candidate  ought  to  be 
interviewed  first,  that  there  should  be  a eonipctitiva 
examination  afterwards,  and  that  the  man  who  scored 
best  should  be  appointed. 

6596.  That  is  the  system  that  you  would  have,  an 
interview  with  the  Commissioners,  and  a competitive 
examination? — Yes,  and  let  the  best  man  get  the 
place. 

6597.  Is  the  present  system  of  training  a young  in- 
spector sufficient  for  the  purpose? — I think  it  ougnb  to 
be.  When  I compare  it  with  the  complete  absence  of 
any  system  of  training  when  I joined,  the  system  at 
present  seems  very  satisfactory. 

6598.  It  is  better  now? — Yes;  they  are  kept  twelve 
months  on  probation,  going  round  with  the  senior  in- 
spector for  the  first  six  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  the  report  on  their  fitness  is  satisfactory,  they 
are  allowed  to  do  independent  work;  but  they  aio 
not  gazetted  as  full  inspectors  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

6599.  They  are  with  the  senior  inspectors  all  the  time? 
— Yes,  with  selected  inspectors.  Of  course,  the  senior 
inspector,  if  necessity  arises,  may  entrust  the 
training  of  a new  man  temporarily  to  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, a district  inspector;  but  that  would  be  an 
exception. 

6600.  Do  you,  looking  back,  regard  the  results  sys- 
tem as  superior  to  the  present  system? — Certainly  not. 
.As  regards  general  education  it  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  present  system.  The  old  system  did  nob  give 
education  at  all,  to  my  mind. 

6601.  You  say  that  you  regard  the  eduesMon  given 
under  the  present  system  as,  on  the  whole,  vastly 
superior  to  the  old? — Well,  I must  modify  that  a little 
bit.  The  instruction  in  some  branches  was  more  effec- 
tive before  than  it  is  now.  The  children  nowadays  do 
not  spell  as  well  as  they  did  formerly;  but  I do  not 
fdiink  that  a great  grievance,  because  the  former  method 
was  absurd;  we  used  to  prepai-e  them  as  if  they  were 
going  in  for  one  of  those  spelling  competitions,  speDing 
bees  they  called  them,  to  spell  n-ords  not  in  their  voca- 
bulary at  all.  Now  they  can  spell  very  well  words  in 
the  vocabulary  that  they  have  to  use. 

6602.  You  say  the  present  system  is  superior  in  some 
respects? — It  is  more  educational.  More  attention  is 
paid  to  reading  and  articulation,  and  cultivation  of  in- 
telligence, and  of  the  sense  of  cleanliness  and  order, 
and  all  those  things  that  come  under  that  v’ord  that 
everybody  is  condemning,  the  “ tone  ” of  the  school. 
Ni>  attention  was  paid  to  tone  at  all  before.  It  was 
often  referred  to  in  the  reports,  but  it  did  not  affect 
the  teachers'  awai'ds. 

6603.  Then  you  agree  with  the  emphasis  that  the 
higher  officials  have  laid  on  tone? — Certainly,  I do. 

6604.  You  entirely  a-gree  with  that? — I quite  agree 
with  it,  and  I cannot  understand  anybody  not  agree- 
ing with  it. 

6605.  The  Bishoe  of  Boss. — On  the  point  on  which 
you  have  been  asked,  you  say  that  under  the  present 
system  there  is  more  education  in  the  genuine  sense  of 
the  word? — Yes. 

6606.  While  under  the  old  results  system  there  was 
more  instruction? — Yes,  higher  in  some  branches, 
tor  instance,  geography  and  spelling. 

6607.  With  regard  to  the  observation  about  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  intelligence  of  the  children,  which  of 
the  two  systems  was  the  more  efficient  in  cultivating 
their  intelligence? — The  present  system  certainly;  I 
have  not  a doubt  about  it,  and  one  reason  of  that  was 
that  under  the  old  result  system  the  teachers  did  not 
seem  to  look  to  that  end.  The  thing  was  to  get  the 
dead  knowledge  into  the  child,  so  that  it  could  be 
pumped  out  by  the  inspector  coming  round  at  the  re- 
sults inspection,  and  very  ofteir  it  was  forcibly  driven 
into  the  children. 

1 * 
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0608.  And  a good  deal  oi  that  iDformatioa  \yas,  in 
Tour  opinion,  dead  knowledge.  You  said  the  child  ^ob 
dead  knowledge? — I did  not  use  the  word  in  a de;^reoia- 
tory  way,  becaus©  that  knowledge,  although  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  educational  knowledge,  is  very 
important  in  its  own  way.  It  is  of  some  importance, 
too,  in  cultivating  the  children's  memory,  and  I think 
the  memory  ^ould  he  cultivated  just  as  well  as  any 
other  faculty. 

6609.  Now,  had  the  pressure  put  on  the  children  to 
get  this  knowledge  massed  into  their  minds  a deaden- 
ing or  stupefying  eSect  in  many  cases? — I am  afraid  it 
had.  I often  went  into  a school  where  the  teacher  was 
teaching  the  children  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  under 
fear,  and  the  children  were  so  goaded  that  their  brains 
could  not  work.  I have  often  seen  that,  and  it  would 
be  no  use  to  ask  a question  that  would  require  intelli- 
geneo  that  the  children  could  not  exercise. 

6610.  That  process  could  not  have  any  improving 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  child?— It  would  improve  the 
memory. 

6611.  But  no  other  faculty  would  be  improved? — 
No. 

6612.  Under  the  present  system,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  children  are  brighter  and  happier  and  more 
intelligent? — Certainly;  I have  not  a doubt  about  it. 

6613.  And  that  if  you  pub  them  a question  they  will 
stand  up  to  you  and  answer  better? — Certainly;  they 
are  anxious  to  please,  and  they  like  bo  get  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  knowledge  that  diey  have. 

6614.  So  that,  as  a system  of  training,  and  of  rear- 
ing children,  it  is  better.  I don’t  know  whether  you 
would  agree  with  me  that  in  the  ease  of  the  younger 
children  in  the  schools  especially  it  is  really  a question 
of  rearing  them?— Certainly. 

6616.  Bringing  them  up? — ^Yes. 

6616.  And  that  merely  putting  knowledge  into  their 
heads  is  not  tearing  them  in  any  sense  of  the  word? — 
It  would  be  well  if  you  could  lead  them  gently  on  to 
knowledge. 

6617.  The  present  system,  in  your  opinion,  is  a much 
better  system  of  training  and  education  in  the  sense  of 
up-bringing? — Certainly;  that  is  my  conviction. 

6618.  Do  you  regard  drill  as  very  important  in  this 
up-bringing  of  the  children? — I think  it  very  important. 

6619.  You  do? — I think-  it  very  important,  because 
it  is  healthful.  Of  course,  drill,  like  everything  else, 
might  be  abused,  but  a proper  system  of  drill  is  health, 
ful  and  conduces  to  the  order  of  the  school,  proper 
execution  of  the  movements,  and  so  forth. 

6620.  Do  you  regard  a little  sineing  as  they  move 
fi-om  one  class  to  another  as  desir^le? — I think  it  is 
most  desirable. 

6621.  Do  you  think  docs  it  brighten  them  up? — Cer- 
tainly;, it  is  most  humanising,  and  it  helps  me  work 
of  the  school.  I think  that  singing  is  essential  in  an 
elementary  school. 

6622.  So  that  on  the  whole  you  arc  entirely  in  favour 
of  the  present  system,  that  is,  of  its  general  effect  on 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  against  the  old 
results  system? — Oh,  yes;  but  I do  not  call  the  present 
system  at  all  ideal'.  I am  only  contrasting  the  two 
systems.  I consider  the  present  system  much  superior. 

6628.  Did  you  find  in  your  experience  much  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  have  their  children 

appointed  monitors  or  monitresses  in  tte  schools? 

Yes,  formerly;  but  of  late  not  so  much.  In  the 
’seventies,  when  I entered  the  service,  the  country 
was  very  poor  and  very  miserable,  and  the  wretched 

fiittance  that  a monitor  would  got  was  in  those  days 
ooked  upon  as  something  important,  and  there  was  a 
desire  on  that  account  to  get  into  the  service.  There 
were  very  few  other  openings  with  good  employment 
for  them ; but  gradually  the  country  has  been  improv- 
ing ; we  all  see  that,  and  I say  that  a revolution  has 
taken  place  when  I compare  the  present  conditions 
with  what  I remember  when  I joined  the  service.  The 
revolution  that  has  been  effected  in  the  meantime  would 
have  appeared  to  many  incredible,  and  I could  not 
have  believed  it  possible.  The  people  are  more  com- 
'•ortable,  they  are  better  clad,  there  is  more  money  in 


the  coimti-y,  aud  the  little  pittance  _ that  inonitoi's 
would  get  is  nob  now  as  tciuptiug  as  it  was  iu  those 
days. 

6624.  Now,  docs  the  desire  to  get  into  the  sciviee  as 
teachers  tlnough  the  doorway  of  becoming  monitors 
coutiuue?— Nob  among  the  male  candidates;  but  I 
think  amongst  the  women  or  girls  there  is  nearly  as 
much  desire  to  be  appointed  monitresses  as  before, 
though  not  quite  as  much.  I would  not  like  to  express 
any  very  decided  opinion  about  that,  because  I have 
not  looked  into  the  matter  very  imieh. 

6625.  I was  simply  asking  you  your  experience  of  a 
desire  as  you  found  it  through  the  country? — Ify  ex- 
perience of  that  kind  ceased  years  ago,  and  the  chief 
inspector  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of 
monitors. 

6626.  I am  quite  aware  of  that;  but  would  you  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  iu  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  I live  the  competition  is  much  keener  thau  ever 
it  was  to  get  into  the  service  of  the  National  Board, 
both  amongst  boys  and  girls? — I would  be  somewhat 
surprised.  I think  there  are  not  as  many  openings  for 
young  people  in  the  way  of  business  there  as  in  other 
parts,  say  in  Dublin  here,  or  Belfast,  or  Derry.  That 
might  account  for  it. 

6627.  Aud  would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I get 
frequent  complaints  myself  as  a Bishop  against  both 
teachers  and  managers,  because  certain  people  did  not 
succeed  in  being  made  monitors  and  monitressea? — I 
should  not  bo  very  much  surprised. 

6628.  Even  last  Sunday  I had  a complaint  of  tliab 
kind? — I should  not  be  surprised. 

6629.  I think  the  figures  show  that  except  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  the  number  of 
candidates  is  twice  and  three  times  the  numbei’  that 
can  be  admitted? — Candidates  for  training? 

6630.  Yes?— It  is  largely  in  excess.  I do  not  know 
the  number. 

6630a.  Those  who  pass  the  examination,  and  who  are 
qualified  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  that  can 
get  in? — ^Yes. 

6631.  Both  amongst  males  and  females? — Well, 
amongst  the  moles  it  is  rather  a . tight  fit  at  Marl- 
borough Street.  In  fact,  the  number  of  applicants  is 
so  limited  that  the  range  of  selection  is  very  small. 
Some  of  the  coUeses  only  take  candidates  that  have 
passed  in  the  first  dividon;  but  I think  in  Marlborough 
Street,  and  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  College,  they 
take  candidates  even  in  the  third  division. 

6832.  The  number  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training 
College  is  small,  bub  Marlborough  Street  caters  prin- 
cipally for  Presbyterians? — Oh,  yes;  but  it  has  students 
of  other  Pi-otestant  denominations  and  Catholic 
students  also. 

6638.  The  number  of  Catholics  is  very  small? — It  is 
comparatively  small.  I do  not  Itnow  the  exact  num- 
ber. 

6634.  Practically  it  is  a Presbyterian  College? — And 
there  are  Church  of  Ireland  candidates  there  as  well. 

6635.  _ Mr.  Hahhison. — You  Alluded  to  a change  in 
the  duties  of  chief  inspectors.  I understand  that  for- 
merly they  were  in  the  office  and  hod  a very  large 
amount  of  clerical  duty.  They  acted  as  examiners  of 
reports,  did  they  not? — Yes,  they  did;  they  examined 
the  reports,  and  made  notings  on  them,  and  recom- 
mended the  action  to  he  taken. 

6636.  Do  you  tiiink  tiie  change  was  a good  one  or 
otherwise? — From  what  point  of  view? 

6687.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  employing  very  highly 
trained  officials  who  would  have  a thorou^  knowledge 
of  the  schools  and  the  work  of  inspection  to  do  work 
that  could  be  done  by,  at  any  rate,  well  trained  clerks? 
— I do  not  know  that  it  could  be  as  well  dons,  for 
those  clerks  deal  with  matters  that  they  know  only  by 
hearsay ; they  could  not  have  the  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  work  that  the  inspectors  had. 

6638.  Do  I understand  that  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement there  is  always  one  of  the  chief  inspectors 
in  the  office  at  a time,  to  whom  any  reference  can  be 
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n:a<le  wliei'e  personal  knowledge  of  the  schools  is  neces- 
sary?— That  is  so. 

b639.  Is  not  that  a better  arrangement  than  coufin- 
iiig  these  highly  trained  officers  to  purely  clerical 
r\ork? — There  is  & good  deal  to  be  said  for  and  against; 
hut  the  chief  inspector  has  a great  many  other  duties 
to  perform  in  the  office,  and  his  time  is  very  much 
taken  up.  His  work  is  very  engrossing,  and  in  many 
cases  the  examiners  do  not  refer  to  the  chief  inspector. 
Sometimes  they  refer  the  case,  when  the  mischief  has 
been  done,  and  action  has  been  taken  that  should  not 
have-  been  taken,  and  then  it  is  sent  to  the  chief  in- 
spector to  patch  up  the  mischief. 

6640.  Do  you  think  that  supposing  all  this  clerical 
work  that  is  now  done  by  the  examiners  was  done  by 
the  inspector,  they  would  be  able  to  detect  these  eases, 
and  to  prevent  unnecessary  friction? — Undoubtedly 
they  should,  and  they  would. 

6641.  You  know  that  in  England  none  of  the  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  very  few,  have  any  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  schools?— But  they  arc  men  of 
high  University  distinction,  most  of  them,  are  they 
not? 

6642.  Quite  so.  My  point  is — does  it  require  a man 
who  has  had  a life-long  fci'aining  in  outdoor  work  to  do 
this  clerical  work  in  the  office?— It  is  not  exactly 
clerical  work;  it  concerns  the  exercise  of  judgment, 
the  value  of  the  recommendations  he  may  give,  and 
the  general  supervision  he  may  have;  and  then  the 
chief  inspector  would  be  better  able  to  appraise  the 
dificrenee  between  really  essential  things  and  things 
of  minor  importance. 

6643.  But  I am  supposing  there  is  a highly  trained 
clerk,  a man  with  high  education.  I am  supposing 
that? — That  is  a very  big  supposition. 

6644.  I thought  your  examiners  were? — No;  I must 
not  be  understood  as  saying  a word  against  our  pre- 
sent examiners.  They  are  most  excellent  officers,  but 
fit  present,  at  any  rate,  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  clerical  staff  get  in  as  “ Abstractors  ” on  very 
modest  qualifications. 

0645.  But  you  would  have  no  change  in  these  people 
rf  you  had  the  chief  inspector  in  the  office? — I do  not 
understand.  • 

6646.  I mean  to  say  the  clerks  would  still  be  the 
same  sort  of  people? — Oh,  yes;  but  they  would  not  be 
dealing  with  these  eases. 

6647-8.  But  tile  men  who  deal  with  these  are  the 
examiners,  are  they  not? — Exactly.  I maintain  (at 
least  it  is  my  opinion,  of  course  I am  out  of  the  ser- 
vice now),  that  if  I were  in  the  service,  I should  not 
like,  from  the  selfish  point  of  view,  to  go  back  to  the 
old  arrangement,  because  it  would  throw  too  much 
work  on  me. 

6649.  And  if  the  chief  inspectors  do  that  work,  they 
•cannot  exercise  the  same  personal  supervision  out  of 
doors,  can  they,  over  their  colleagues? — At  present  they 
have  very  little  time  to  look  after  their  colleagues. 
They  have  too  much  routine  work  in  the  office. 

6650.  But  formerly  it  was  nearly  all  routine  work, 
was  it  not?— Yes,  formerly  they  were  nearly  always 
•confined  to  the  office. 

6051.  But,  not  to  press  the  matter  lioo  far,  you  have 
no  regret,  on  the  -whole,  for  the  change  in  the  duties 
of  the  chief  inspectors — may  I put  it  in  that  way? — 
You  may;  but  I think  the  change  was  a bad  one  in 
this  way.  I think  that  if  the  chief  inspectors  had  con- 
tinued to  deal  with  the  reports,  there  would  have  been 
a good  deal  less  of  this  discontent  and  this  friction, 
because  they  would  know  exactly  what  they  were 
dealing  with,  and  they  would  be,  I think,  less  jigid, 
and  more  sympathetic  with  the  teacher.  That  is  my 
idea;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I do  not  think  that  if  I 
were  chief  inspector,  I would  like  to  have  the  toading 
of  all  those  reports. 

6652.  The  chief-  inspectors  cannot  both  read  all  the 
reports  and  go  about  among  their  colleagues,  can  they? 
—Certainly  not. 

6653.  It  is  impossible?— Yes,  it  is  quite  impossible; 
but  then  you  speak  of  the  examiners  consulting  with 
the  chief  inspector  when  occasion  arises.  The  way 


that  is  douc  is  this.  The  examiner  as  a rule  brings  in 
a re)joi't  to  the  chief  inspector,  and  the  chief  inspector 
at  the  time  is  very  busy  with  other  work  and  he  caunot 
give  it  the  attention  that  it  probably  would  deserve. 
By  right,  lie  slioulJ  study  that  case  very  carefully. 
■An  off-hand  opinion  is  not  worth  much,  I think.  If 
he  wore  dealing  with  these  cases  hiuiself,  he  would 
study  them  carefully  and  deliberately,  and  give  a weii- 
conaidcred  opinion,  but  when  be  is  liable  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  nil  examiner  coming  in  and  asking  him  his 
opinion  on  such  a case,  the  chances  are  that  the  opinion 
would  not  1)6  a valuable  one. 

6654.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  would  like  would 
be  this.  You  would  like  to  have  the  examiners  men 
who  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  schools,  and 
you  would  like  to  have  chief  inspectors  who  could  also 
go  about  among  their  colleagues? — I do  not  say  that  I 
would  like  it  at  all,  because  it  is  not  a matter  of 
liking:  but  I think  the  better  arraugeinent  is  to  have 
these  reports  dealt  with  by  men  who  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  schools  for  many  yeare  and  are  ex- 
perienced inspectors.  The  clerk^s  duties  would  be  to 
look  over  the  papers  to  see  that  there  were  no  technical 
irregularities,  and  if  there  were  any,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chief  inspector  to  them,  and  with  a little 
experience  in  training  themselves  they  might  suggest  a 
noting  on  the  file,  which  the  chief  inspector  might 
adopt  or  decline  to  adopt,  as  he  thought  proper. 

6655.  Now,  you  said  that  re-inspection  of  a school  is 

only  made  after  reference  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner?— Certainly.  I think  I might  add  that  I said 

that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  re-inspection. 

6656.  Perhaps  wo  want  to  define  re-inspection — a 
visit  to  a school  arising  out  of  any  report? — ^That  is  not . 
what  I would  understand  by  re-inspection,  and  when 
the  Resident  Commissioner  spoke  to  me  telling  me 
that  I was  not  to  rc-inspect  a school,  that  was  not  what 
he  had  in  his  mind.  He  meant  that  I was  not  to  go 
through  a formal  or  systematic  inspection,  combining 
inspection  and  examination,  and  that  is  the  way  I 
understood  it. 

6667.  But  you  considered  that  you  were  within  your 
rights  in  again  visiting  any  school  as  to  which  you 
had  received  a reference? — Yes,  certainly;  but  even 
without  a reference,  I would  consider  that  I had  perfect 
liberty  to  go  to  any  school. 

6668.  But  if  you  had  a reference  about  a school, 
would  you  consider  that  you  had  to  refer  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner  before  going  to  the  school? — No,  I would 
not.  I might  consult  him  about  it;  but  I would  not 
feel  it  at  all  obligatory  on  me  to  do  so. 

6659.  The  Chairman. — ^Do  you  think  you  had  the 
right  to  visit  a school  if  you  had  received  a reference? 
— A perfect  right,  and  if  the  matter  were  questioned  I 
would  be  quite  prepared  to  defend  my  opinion. 

6660.  Mr.  Hakeison. — There  was  a ease  that  arose,  I 
think  in  Cloondaff,  which  was  referred  to  the  chief  in- 
spector. Ha  appears  to  have  gone  to  the  school,  and 
then  to  have  pronounced  his  opinion,  which  I think 
reversed  the  verdict  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  that 
W'ss  considered  rather  ultra  rircB  by  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner. You  remember  the  case? — I remember  the 
case. 

6661.  Would  you,  in  a similar  e.ase,  have  considered 
that  you  ought  to  go  to  that  school  without  a reference? 

I might  nr  might  not;  but  I consider  that  Mr.  Purser 

was  quite  within  his  rights  in  going. 

6662.  He  was  within  his  i-ights  in  going? — Certainly. 

6663.  There  was  no  reason  to  understand  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner?— do  not  think  so. 

66B4.  Now,  you  mentioned  frequent  changes  in  the 
district  recently.  Can  you  tell  me  what  reason  there  is 
for  those  changes? — Retirements  and  other  causes. 

666.6.  Have  those  changes  been  made  for  reasons  for 
which  the  Board  cannot  be  held  accountable? — Certainly. 

6666.  They  have  not  been  in  any  sense  capricious?— 
Not  at  all,  changes  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

6667.  And  the  Board  have  avoided  them  as  much  as 
possible,  and  it  is  simply  owing  to  circumstances  that 
they  have  been  uiuisuallv  frequent  of  late?-^Tlie  Board 
have  really  nothing  -to  do  with  them.  It  is  the  chief 
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inspectors  h-Lo  recommend  these  changes,  and  their 
advice  is  nearly  always  adopted. 

66tt8.  It  is  tlic  chief  inspectors  and  not  the  Board? — 
I would  not  in  any  way  put  any  responsibility  for  these 
changes  on  the  Board. 

6669.  But  if  they  delegate  their  powers,  I suppose 
they  are  responsible? — If  the  chief  iuspeotors  thinh  the 
changes  necessary,  they  draw  up  a sclieme  and  submit 
it  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  for  his  approval,  and 
if  he  fiats  it,  it  is  adopted. 

0670.  The  Resident  Commissioner  makes  it  his  own? 
— Yes. 

6671.  And  he  acts  for  -the  Board,  so  that  it  comes  to 
this,  that  it  is  the  Board’s  act? — But  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  really  think  there  is  eomething  systematic  in 
these  changes. 

6672.  I wont  to  know  whether  they  are  from  un- 
avoidable causes  or  not? — I think  we  are  at  cross  pur- 
poses. Tile  changes  I was  referring  to  were  removals 
from  one  circuit  to  another.  Under  the  present  system 
there  are  changes  in  this  way,  that  the  senior  inspector 
comes  round  each  year  and  takes  a fifth  part. 

6673.  I understand  that? — That  is  the  change. 

6674.  It  is  not  the  changes  in  the  circuits;  but  it  is 
the  change  of  district  that  you  are  alluding  to? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

6676.  You  think  that  the  present  system,  by  which 
the  senior  inspector  has  a district,  and  there  are  two 
circuits  in  that  district,  is  a bad  one? — Yes.  It  is  not 

as  good  as  the  former  one ; and  with  reference  to  that 
I was  going  to  mention  another  reason  for  thinking  so. 
At  present  inspectors  coming  into  a school  are  very 
frequently  different.  That  used  to  be  quite  the  ex- 
ception before;  there  w’ould  be  the  same  inspector, 
perhaps,  for  seven  yeaia,  and  in  my  case  for  twelve 
years  I was  coming  round  and  inspecting  the  same 
schools.  Now-  the  changes  are  much  more  frequent, 
and  the  worst  of  that  is  that  if  a district  goes  down, 
the  responsibility-  cannot  be  attached  to  anybody  in 
particular.  It  does  away  with  the  sense  of  respou- 
eibility. 

6676.  You  would  prefer  some  thing  like  the  English 
system,  where  a man  was  in  charge  of  a district,  and 
there  were  divisional  inspectors  who  had  so  many'  dis- 
tricts over  which  they  exercised  separate  supervision? 

I would  prefer  the  old  system  that  we  had  in  this 
country- — six  head  inspectors  and  ten ' district  inspec- 
tors, each  of  them  in  charge  of  a disti'iet.  The  head 
inspector  at  that  time  had  ten  districts  and  ten  inspec- 
tors under  his  charge,  .and  going  about  from  one 
to  the  other  of  these  he  had  a very  u-ide  experience  of 
the  schools,  and  he  had  a very  good  knowledge  of  the 
different  standards  of  the  men,  and  by  that  means  ho 
was  enabled  to  arrive  at  a proper  and  a reasonable 
judgment. 

0677.  I do  not  uudei-stand  u-here  your  objection  lies 
to  the  present  system — is  it  to  the  circuit  system’— To 
the  circuit  system. 

6678.  If  you  had  a district  system,  would  you  not 
have  rather  to  enlarge  the  number  of  districts?— There 
n-ere  sixty  districts.  A circuit  under  the  present 
system  contains  somewhat  more  than  two  of  the  former 
districts. 

6679.  The  CEAinMAN. — There  are  twenty-two  circuits 
now  i*— twenty-two. 

6680.  A^  there  were  sixty  districts  under  the  old 
syswui  I — xes. 

k — It  is  the  circuit  system  works  ' 

badly?--I  do  not  approve  of  it,  and  a man  who  is 
responsible  cannot  see  enough  of  his  schools.  The 
Strange  inspectors  eomo 
round  to  test;  add  the  senior  inspector  is  not  in  the 
u^ormir^°"  inspector  was  to  attain 

6682.  Under  the  old  system  the  senior  inspector  could 

not  possibly  visit  all  the  schools  once  in  the  year? 

.®o“eti“es  he  did  not  visit  some 
or  his  districts  once  in  the  year. 

6688.  Now  w.  We  Wri  somolWoi;  about  the  e,. 
iKpd  onmeolmn  and  that  it  entailed  a oeilain  amount 
of  hardship  upon  the  teachere.  Have  you  anythine  to 

Salted’'"  P»sr.mmrrs  ole5 


6684.  Would  you  indicate  in  what  respect? — with  too 
many  subjects,  and  subjects  that  arc  not  suited  for 
every  class  of  school. 

6685.  You  are  alluding  to  obligatory  subjects? — Yes, 
I am  referring  to  the  obligatory  subjects.  They  are  all 
obligatory,  more  or  loss. 

0686.  But  there  are  certain  extra  subjects? — W'ell, 
the  extra  subjects  have  to  be  taken  up  too.  ' 

6087.  Can  you  specify  any  cases  wiiere  hardship 
comes  in? — I could,  but  I was  going  to  remark  that  I 
think  the  programme  is  over-w-eiglited.  Tliere  are  too 
many  subjects,  and  too  much  is  required  iu  each  sub- 
ject; but  it  is  specified  and  distinctly  stated  in  the 
note  prefixed  to  the  programme  that  this  is  a maximum 
programme,  and  teachers  and  luaiiugurs  ure  invited  to 
send  in  modified  programmes. 

6688.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  cases  of  hardship  that 
have  come  under  your  personal  knowledge? — I could, 
but  I would  not  like  off-hand  to  mention  names. 

,6689.  You  could  give  us  a typical  case? — Certainly;, 
but  I was  going  to  mention  that  iu  some  cases,  not 
many,  modified  pi'ograinmes  have  been  sent  iu  when 
managers  and  teachers  found  that  too  much  was  ex- 
pected from  tliem,  and  iu  a good  many  cases  (I  would. 
Iiardly  like  to  estimate  the  number)'  these  modified 
programmes  have  been  adopted. 

6690.  In  what  subjects  gouerollyV- 1 would  say  in 
science.  Science  is  a most  important  subject  and 
I think  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  it  taught  in  suit- 
able schools,  but  it  is  a very  absurd  thing  to  take  up' 
iu  a school  where  the  attendance  is  extremely  irre- 
gular, and  the  home  influences  arc  bad. 

6691.  And  where  the  teacher  has  not  been  specially 
trained  in  science.  But  cau  you  toll  me  has  anv 
pressure  been  put  upon  touchers  to  take  science  where 
it  should  not  bo  taken? — I think  so.  In  many  cases, 
they  take  it  without  direct  pressmo  on  the  part  of 
any  official,  because  they  think  the  school  will  lose 
prestige  if  they  do  not  tench  that  particular  subject. 

0692.  But  you  do  not  think  that  tliere  has  been  any 
undue  pressure  on  the  part  of  the.  inspectorial  staff?— 
1 eaiuiot  roenll  ouy. 

6698.  It  has  been  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 

teachers  who  have  enlarged  their  curriculum  unduly? 

No,  the  fault  was  that  they  did  not  send  in  a modified 
prijgramme,  that  they  did  not  propose  to  have  the  cur- 
nculum,  reduced  ns  they  were  at  liberty  to  do. 

6694.  But  they  do  not  require  any  permission  to  leave 
science  out? — They  do. 

6695.  po  they? — If  a school  is  ©quipped,  and  the 
teacher  has  been  trained  in  science,  science  must  be 
taught,  and  in  slum  schools  (I  call  thorn  slum  schools, 

I think  you  will  understand  what  I mean  by  that)  the 
children  attending  them  are  of  the  poorest  class,  thev 
live  m tenement  houses  and  have  no  opportunity  foi- 
study  at  home,  any  time  they  do  not  spend  in  school 
is  spent  on  the  streets,  and  they  attend  very  irregularly. 
It  seems  very  absurd  to  be  teaching  these  children 
scieuce,  yet,  in  a good  many  cases,  it  is  being  done. 
In  Belfast  lately  I was  trying  to  get  a teacher  to  send  in 
a modified  programme.  There  is  one  school  I have  in 
my  mind’s  eye  at  present.  It  was  attended  largely  by 
half-timers,  attending  a mill  one  day  and  school  the 
next  day.^  I spoke  to  the  teacher  and  found  that  be 

II  as  teaching  science  on  an  elaborate  progi-amme,  and 
I said  : “ Why  do  you  not  send  in  a modified  pro- 
gramme ”?  At  first  he  felt  inclined  to  do  it,  ani 
then  afterwards  he  said  he  would  rather  not,  and  he 
thought  I would  take  some  action  in  the  matter.  It  is 
a tremendous  pressure  on  the  children,  and  then  he 
said : ‘ In  Mr.  so  and  so’s  school  further  down  it  is 
taught,  and  my  children  would  go  away  from  my  school 
to  his  (a  better  class  school)  “ if  I gave  up  teaching 
science. 

6696.  That  shows  that  a certain  number  of  parents- 
appreciate  the  instruction?— That  was  only  an  antici- 
pation, it  did  not  actually  occur. 

6697.  Well,  in  country  schools  no  science  is  taught?- 
—Science  is  taught  in  country  schools  certainly. 

6698.  Would  it  include  nature  study?— In  schools 
that  are  not  equipped,  and  in  which  no  member  of  the 
staff  has  received  a training  in  science,  nature  study- 
will  be  talcen  as  a substitute  for  science. 
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6C99.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  generally  the  number 
of  hours  allotted  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
is  very  low  in  most  of  the  schools'? — I do  not  think  so. 

6700.  What  would  be  the  time  given  to  arithmetic 
as  a rule  in  the  country  schools  of  Ireland? — ^Very 
often  half  an  hour  a day,  sometimes  nir  hour  a day. 

6701.  An  hour  a day  would  be  five  hours  a week? — 
Five  hours  a week. 

6702.  It  would  be  a quarter  of  the  whole  time  given 
to  secular  instruction,  roughly? — Yes. 

6703.  Is  that  in  your  opinion  too  much? — I think  it 
is  too  much.  It  all  depends  on  the  teacher.  From 
one  point  of  view  it  is  too  much,  the  relative  value  of 
the  subject. 

6704.  And  the  relative  value  of  reading  would  be  as 
high,  would  it  not,  as  of  arithmetic? — Yes. 

6706.  Then,  if  you  give  the  same  time  to  arithmetic, 
the  reading  and  arithmetic  w'ill  take  up  half  the  time 
given  to  seeulav  iiistniction,  will  they  not? — Yes;  but, 
as  I said,  in  many  cases  in  the  schools  they  give  half- 
an-hour,  and  in  some  they  give  an  hour.  I say 
this  with  great  hesitation,  because  I have  i|ot  made 
any  investigation  into  the  matter ; but  I believe  that 
in  the  majority  of  eases  half-an-hour  a day  would  be 
the  maximum. 

6706.  I have  been  looking  at  a great  many  time- 
tables, and  I have  seen  a very  large  number  of  them 
v'itb  Jive  hours  a week  to  arithmetic?— That  is  very 
absurd. 

6707.  It  seems  to  be  quite  a common  thing? — Yes. 

6708.  I think  history  and  geography  are  taught  in 
some  of  the  schools? — Yes,  a littie. 

6709.  Only  a modicum? — Yes. 

6710.  How  much  time  is  given  to  drill? — In  some 
cases,  I should  say,  half-an-hour  a week,  and  in  some 
•eases  two  half-hours  a week. 

6711.  Is  half-an-hour  enough? — ^It  depends  on  the 
teacher.  It  depends  on  the  work  they  have.  If  they 
ai'6  alert  and  go  through  exercises  smartly,  haif-au- 
hour  is  a great  deal.  Brill  is  one  of. those  subjects 
"that  should  be  going  on  all  day.  There  is  drill  in  the 
way  that  the  child  sits  at  his  desk,  stands  on  the  floor, 
<ir  moves  from  the  desk. 

6712.  Is  it  in  your  experience  usual  to  devote  a few 
minutes  sometimes  at  the  change  of  lessons  to  drill? — 
It  is,  but  I do  not  approve  of  it  very  much.  I think 
In  some  schools  they  went  in  for  five  minutes’  drOl 
•every  day  in  the  week,  and  I don’t  think  that  was  any 
use  at  all.  The  drill  that  could  be  done  in  five 
minutes  is  not  worth  talking  about. 

6713.  With  reference  to  these  observations  about  the 
■Clonmel  case,  I -want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions. 
That  case  was  referred  to  you? — It  was. 

6714.  And  you  make  a report  upon  it? — Certainly. 

6715.  .And  would  you  tell  me  what  was  your  estimate 
of  the  previous  senior  inspector  in  that  district? — Jfy 
-estimate  based  on  what? 

6716.  On  his  standard.  What  was  the  standard  of 
the  previous  senior  inspector? — I would  not  like  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  that.  I think  I went  into  about 
■23  or  24  of  the  schools.  That  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  base  an  opinion  on,  the  previous  report  had  nob  been 
made  by  the  senior  inspector  in  every  case ; but  I think 
if  you  get  my  report,  and  if  you  take  the  trouble  to 
read  it,  you  will  see  exactly  what  I think  about  it,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  particulars  in  full  of  the  pr'OS  and 
•cons. 

6717.  Then  you  ate  quite  satisfied  -with  Mr.  Welply's 
standard? — We  differ  in  some  details.  In  some  cases 
his  rating  was  mote  favourable  than  mine;  but  I could 
hardly  make  the  contrast,  because  in  some  cases  long 
intervals  of  time  intervened. 

6718.  But  you  had  a fair  opportunity  of  forming  a 
■judgment? — Yes. 

6719.  And  the  judgments  of  both  of  you  vei-y  nearly 
•coincided,  did  they  not? — Yes;  I stat^  that  in  my 
report,  that  his  estimate  fairly  corresponded  with 
•mine. 

6720.  I suppose  that  tbs  real  fact  was  that  Mr. 
Welply  applied  his  standard  on  going  to  the  new  dis- 
trict a little  too  suddenly? — Yes,  I think  so. 

6721.  It  was  a little  want  of  judgment  on  his  part, 
was  it  not? — ^Well,  I should  say  so.  It  is  a thing  I 
would  not  have  done  myself.  If  I found’a  school  baek- 


wuid,  and  I thought  it  was  owing  to  the  easy-goiug 
ways  of  my  predecessor,  I would  warn  the  teacher  ana 
put  a noting  in  the  book;  and  if  I did  not  see  that  they 
were  inclined  to  respond  to  my  suggestions  next  year, 
then  I might  recommeud  action. 

6722.  Now,  can  you  account  for  the  rather  mimci'ons 
cases  of  irregularities  found  by  Mr.  Welply  in  matters 
of  book-keeping  and  registration  in  the  district? — It 
shows  that  Mr.  Welply  is  very  keen  and  alert  aljout 
these  matters,  and  that  some  easy-goiug  men  had  uot 
paid  attention  to  that.  Some  inspectors  are  under  the 
impression  that  under  the  new  system,  there  is  uo 
falsification  going  on.  That  is  a mistake.  There  is 
any  amount  of  inducement  to  falsify. 

6728.  Have  you  over  bad  a number  of  cases  in  the 
same  district  with  anything  like  this  in  a given  time? 
— I do  not  think  so. 

6724.  It  is'raost  unusual? — Oh,  it  is  unusual. 

6725.  To  have  so  inaiiy  cases? — The  peculiarity  here 
was  that  after  a long  period  during  which  uo  cases 
occurred,  then  a number  of  cases  cropped  up  when  Mr. 
Welply  appeared  on  the-  scene.  It  shows  Mr.  Welply 
was  very  alert  and  vigilant. 

6726.  Does  it  not  also  show  that  there  was  rather  a 
low  tone  or  morality  in  that  district  with  so  many 
eases?  How  many  cases  altogether? — I do  not  remem- 
ber the  figures. 

6727.  I think  there  are  about  10? — About  10  cases 
out  of  between  250  and  800  schools? 

6728.  Mr.  Henly. — 892  schools? — That  would  not  in- 
dicate that  matters  were  so  very  bad. 

6729.  Mr.  Harrison. — Bub  those  wore  the  only  cases 
that  were  discovered.  He  would  not  have  visited  890 
schools  in  the  time? — To  give  yon  an  answer  oii  that 
point,  I would  want  to  knoiv  how  many  schools  he  had 
examined,  and  in  how  many  of  those  he  found  the 
accounts  correct. 

6730.  But  it  is  a Targe  proportion? — It  is  a large  pro- 
portion. 

6731.  Mr.  Coffey. — ^Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
particulars  of  those  cases? — No,  I do  not  know  any- 
thing of  those  cases. 

6732.  Mr.  Harrison. — ^Were  there  any  complaints  of 
Mr.  Welply’s  verdict  in  those  cases? — Not  that  I know 
of;  but  that  was  not  my  division.'  It  was  during  the 
iuteregnum,  after  my  colleague,  Mr.  Purser  resigned, 
that  I -went  down  there. 

6733.  But  did  you  nob  know  that  there  was  any  dis-. 
pute  of  those  cases  at  all? — I do  not. 

6734.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  sort  of  cases 
those  would  be? — ^Various  kinds,  probably  erasing  of 
marks,  changing  of  figures, 

6735.  That  would  be  in  registration? — Yes. 

6786.  You  spoke  of  falsification  of  accomits? — When 
we  speak  of  falsification,  we  mean  falsification  of  the 
Roll  Book  or  the  Report  Book,  or  the  Register.  If 
there  is  any  inducement  to  a dishonest  teacher  to  make 
the  average  appear  larger  than  it  is,  there  are  different 
ways  of  doing  that.  In  some  cases  the  teacher  would 
not  mark  the  attendance  present  till  the  end  of  the 
day,  and  he  tvould  take  his  chance  of  the  inspector  nob 
comii«. 

6737.  This  falsification  of  accounts  then  means  falsi- 
fication in  the  registration? — In  the  registration.  You 
understand  the  Register  in  a different  sense  from  what 
we  do.  Tour  accounts  are  quite  different  from  ours. 
We  call  registration  entering  a child  in  the  register, - 
but  in  the  roll  book  the  daily  attendance  is  marked. 

6788.  Well,  in  the  attendance  book? — Yes,  in  the 
attendance  books.  The  roll  book  and  the  report  book 
refer  mainly  to  attendance,  and  it  is  in  these  books 
that  there  is  a temptation  to  falsify  the  entries. 

6739.  And  I may  take  it,  I suppose,  that  under  the 
present  rules  of  the  Board,  there  is  a very  great  temp- 
tation put  in  the  teacher’s  way? — Thei'e  is. 

6740.  A temptation  to  increase  tiie  number  on  his 
roll? — Certainly.  A certain  avemge  is  required  for  the 
appointment  of  a junior  assistant  mistress,  a monitress. 
For  second  class  salary  and  first  class  salary,  and  if  the 
teacher  has  uot  tliafc,  even  if  he  is  qualified  in  ottier, 
Avays,  and  he  has  not  the  number,  there  is  a great, 
temptation  to  raise  the  number  fictitiously. 

6741.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  was  that  these  com- 
plaints  about  Mr.  Welply  were  so  long  delayed? — I do 
uot  know. 
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6742.  And  then  tliat  they  were  apparently  all  for- 
warded ill  one  batch?— By  t-he  teachers? 

0743.  In  niy  opinion  they  merely  followed  the 
lead  of  the  Belfast  teachers.  The  Belfast  teachers 
are  a very  business-like,  practical  sort  of  people, 
and  they  do  not  go  in  so  much  for  education 
Hs_  for  money  making.  That  is  what  they 
think  of,  and  they  did  very  well  under  the 
results  system.  They  managed  to  drive  tlie  knowledge 
into  the  children,  and  the  children  did  well  at  the 
examinations;  but  when  the  new  S3'stem  came  in,  they 
were  not  quite  so  well  suited  for  that.  A lot  of  them,  I 
nm  not  speaking  of  them  as  a body,  a lot  of  them  are 
excellent  men,  most  gifted  and  most  earnest,  and  most 
sympathetic  with  their  children,  but  these  are  not 
the  men  that  got  up  the  agitation.  It  was  men  that 
were  not  skilful  teachers,  that  were  not  very  apt  at 
the  new  subjects,  or  the  new  system  and  methods,  aud 
got  lower  records — these  are  the  men  that  set  the  agi- 
tation going,  and  the  others  chimed  in,  and  I was  very 
much  disgusted  with  them,  because  they  misrepre- 
sented the  inspector  in  the  gmssest  way.  lude^, 
listening  to  their  statements,  and  reading  their  letters, 
one  would  imagine  that  Uie  inspectors  wei-e  most  evil- 
disposed  persons,  trying  to  injure  the  teachers  on  every 
occasion. 

6744.  ^Vithout  going  very  fully  into  the  Belfast  case, 
you  say  your  view  is  that  the  Clonmel  teacliers  were 
following  the  lead  of  the  Belfast  teachers,  and  that  on 
that  account  they  waited  till  they  had  got  a certain 
number  of  cases — they  raked  up  old  cases,  eome  more 
than  a year  old,  before  the  complaint  to  the  office,  and 
when  the  oases  were  altogether  too  old  to  be  dealt  with  ? 
— Yes,  and  when  the  Belfast  application  was  made  first 
I mentioned  that,  and  I said  that  'the  scope  of  the  in- 
quiry  should  be  limited,  that  we  should  be  given  a 
limited  number  of  cases  (I  think  I said  abouA  20),  and 
Mai)  they  should  bo  within  a comparatively  recent 
time ; but  the  teachers  would  not  do  that,  they  would 
not  take  on  themselves  the  onus  of  selecting  those 
oases,  and  they  sent-  up,  I tliink,  220  cases, 

asking  about  Belfast,  but  about  Clou- 
mel,  and  the  complaints  made  about  Mr.  'Welply. 
Those  complaints  ranged  over  somewhere  about  two 
years,  did  they  not?— Probably.  I do  not  remember 
exactly. 

6746.  Now,  among  the  complaints  mode  about  Mr. 
Welply  were  some  about  his  manners  and  his  conduct 
in  school.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that?— I 
do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Welplv  was  discouiDeous.  1 
know  Jlr.  Welply  very  well,  and  he  is  a perfect  gentle- 
man. He  is  a most  considerate  man,  and  would  not 
be  harsh  to  anybody. 

6747.  Did  it  come  within  your  functions  to  investi- 

case  charges  personally?— Well,  in  one 

6748.  What  was  the  result  of  that  case?— It  was 
not  exactly  a charge. 

6749  Well,  a complaint,  we  will  say?— I do  not  tliiiik 
i investigated  anj-  case-well,  perhaps,  the  case  of  Mr. 
Aecgan,  I think  the  name  of  the  school  was  Eosegreen 
Bomething  in  Mr.  Welply’s  manner, 

+ same  complaint 

to  Mr.  Keegan  s manner.  They  both  referred  to  each 
other  s manner. 

6750.  But  from  your  Imowledgo  of  Mr.  Welply,  you 

iDeheye  him  quite  incapable  of  having  acted  in  tlie  way 
ILT  T « -1  u to  have  acted?-!  do,  execept 

that  I think  he  may  have  been  a bib  hasty.  He  wL 
going  away  on  some  other  very  important  buaness,  and 
ne  was  pressed  for  time,  and  possibly  he  was  a little 
bit  sharp  m his  manner.  . 

6751.  But  none  of  these  cases  we-re,  as  far  as  you 

investigated  by  yourself?- 
That  was  the  only  case  that  I can  remember  on 
r«nn  too  moment;  but  you  seemed  to  have  my 

report  there  before  you.  ^ 

6762.  Bub  in  that  cass  you  were  not  enabled  to 
arrive  at  any  very  definite  conclusion?— Well  1 did 
Tn  m°y  mpmt  outside  those  mentioned 

6753.  _ Mr.  Copfey.-Iou  told  us  that  the  present 
system  is  superior  to  the  results  system?— Takin<'  it 
all  round,  it  is.  ° 


6764,  That  is,  it  is  nob  a case  where  there  is  a cer- 
tain fee  for  each  child  passing  the  examination’ 

Yes. 

6755.  The  present  system  is  superior? — The  present 
system  is  superior,  I think. 

6766.  But  you  qualified  that  stateniciit  of  your  appre- 
ciation of  the  present  system  by  saying  that  you  were 
not  satisfied  witli  it.  Is  that  so? — Certainly.' 

6757.  You  do  not  think  it  is  u perfect  systoiii? — ^No. 
As  I said,  the  programme  is  overweighted.  'The  sdioolsj 
too,  should  be  classified.  There  arc  serious  clitticultias 
in  the  way,  but  they  should  be  graded  for  programme 
purposes.  A school  in  a slum  should  not  have  the 
same  curriculum  ns  a school  in  a well-to-do  part  of  the 
city. 

6758.  You  say  the  programme  is  over -weighted?— 
Yes;  but  remember  that  iu  the  note  pi'efixod  to  the 
programme,  the  toachera  are  told  that  it  ia  a maximum 
programme,  aud  that  modified  programme.^  will  be 
accepted. 

6759.  Well,  from  one  circumstance  or  another,  those 
modified  programmes  have  not  been  perhaps  proposed 
to  the  extent  that  they  might? — Quito  so. 

6700.  And  the  teacher  and  pupils  at  tlie  present  time 
have  their  hours  of  school  life  spread  over  a luiniber 
of  subjects? — Yes. 

6761.  There,  are  singing  aud  drill,  aud  these  are  very 
dcsirablo  subjects  in  ttie  school?— 'Very  desirable. 

6762.  So  is  science  a pn 
Under  proper  eonditioua. 

And  cookery  and  hygiene? — Yes. 


6765.  With  the  teaching  of  these,  must  there  not  be 

a loss  m what  are  called  the  c.ssentiul  subjects  of 
primary  education,  such  as  arithmetic? Oortainly. 

6766.  Spelling?-The  time  for  these  subjects  would 

be  encroached  on.  ' 

6767.  Has  the  time  been  encroached  on? — It  must 
nave  been. 

tion  and  a substantial  loss  m another?— There  has  bean 
a loss,  but  the  gam  has  been  much  more  substantial 
than  the  loss. 

6769.  You  say  they  have  gaiuod  in  cleanliness  and 

tidmess  and  brightness.  Are  tliere  not  other  circiim. 
stances  beside  the  education  given  in  the  school,  mak- 
^ tor  unproveinent  in  the  country  under  those  heads? 
—Certainly,  but  I think  that  the  school  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  it  too.  ^ 

6770.  There  has  been  a deterioratiou  under  the  heads 
oi  .nthmetio  mi  apdling!_Yes,  i„  praotic.l  a.itli- 
melic,  and  ii,  spelling  „.„ds  outside  their  ordinarv 
voeabulary  I must  make  a diatiiictiou  there.  They 
cannot  spell  those  very  difficult  words  that  they  used 
to  earn  before  such  as  “ ipecacuanha.”  They  would 
make  a poor  attempt  at  those  at  all  uoiv,  and  I think  it 
is  no  great  loss,  but  the  grossest  blunders  that  ordinarilv 
occur  in  spelling  and  writing  arc  in  writing  “the” 
lor  they,  and  they  do  not  make  these  mistakes  to 
the  same  extent. 

6771.  Am  I to  take  it  from  you  that  in  ordinary 
spelling  for  composition  or  in  exorcises  of  dictation, 
apart  from  these  very  unusual  words,  the  speUing  has 
improved ?— I would  not  say  it  has  greatlv  improved; 
i am  inclined  to  thiulc  that  the  spelling  'of  words  in 
tfacir  own  vocabulary  is  better  now  than  it  was  for- 
merly,  m-  it  is  as  good  now,  but  certainly  they  are  not 
Kfore^^"^  spelling  unusual  words  now  as  they  were 

Yftole  you  have  porliaps  made  the  children  a 
little  readier  to  speak? — And  to  think. 

6773.  And  perhaps  to  think?— Yes,  you  could  not  get 
them  to  speak  unless  they  think. 

6774.  Has  there  not  been  a marked  deterioration  in 
memory  cultivation?—!  am  afraid  there  has. 

S®4*^tok  that  is  a very  sad  loss?-A 
decided  loss.  I think  the  memory  should  be  cultivated 
just  as  much  as  any  other  faculty,  and  the  earlier  you 
begin  with  a child  the  better.  ^ 
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6776.  Now  you  said  to  Mr.  Harrison,  I think, .that  questions  as  I deemed  necessary  to  any  classes  in  the 

the  examiner  sometimes  brought  to- the  chief  inspector  subject  they  were  learning  at  the  time,  without 

the  papers  for  consultation? — He  might  or  he  might  any  interference  with  the  time  table  at  all.  Then 

jjot.  1 carefully  looked  over  the  written  work  and  the 

6777.  The  examiner  was  not  bound  to  do  that? — No,  drawing,  and  all  that,  and  formed  an  opinion  in  that 

the  examiner  was  not  bound  to  do  it.  way. 

6778.  And  as  a matter  of  fact  you  had  no  respon-  6792.  Now  this  was  quite  the  thing  from  the  Belfast 

sibility  at  ail  for  those  cases?— Nob  the  least.  appeals  or  the  Tipperary  appeal? — Ob,  quite  distinct, 

• 6779.  You  talked  about-  the  Belfast  schools,  and  the  nothing  unusual. 


agitation  got  up  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

6780.  -And  you  have  stated  this  morning  that  the 
present  system  of  marking  the  schools  is  abominable 
and  artificial? — Yes. 

6781.  Now,  in  view  of  your  own  evidence,  do  you 
not  think  that  would  give  good  grounds  for  agitation 
and  discontent  on.  the  part  of  the  teachers? — Certainly, 
but  there  is  no  reason  on  that  account  why  they  should 
fasten  on  the  inspectors  and  libel  them  for  their 
manners  and  their  conduct. 

6782.  I am  glad  to  hear  that? — have  scores  of 
anonymous  letters  of  the  vilest  kind  in  my  possession, 
letters  addressed  to  me  and  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, of  the  vilest  kind,  all  emanating  from  Belfast 
when  this  conspiracy  was  going  on.  Of  course,  the 
aim  was  to  intimidate  the  inspectors.  It  would  be  _e 
very  bad  thing  for  the  country  and  for  the  public 
if  the  inspectors  were  intimidated.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  have  an  independent  and  courageous  body  of 
inspectors. 

6788.  So  that  while  you  hold  that  opinion,  and  while 
you  deprecate  and  condemn  this  agitation  or  any  agita- 
tion against  the  inspector  carried  on  in  an  improper 
way  (and  so  would  I),  still  you  say  the  agitation 
against  the  system  would  be  justified? — Yes. 

6784.  -And  that  they  had  good  reason  to  complain 
against  the  system  of  marking  their  schools? — Yes, 
bub  the  inspeoWs  were  not  in  any  way  accountable  for 
this  system  of  marking.  It  is  not  the  system  of  mark- 
ing, but  the  way  of  applying  the  marking  afterwards  to 
the  salaries  and  increments  of  the  teachers  that  is  in 
fault. 

6785.  You  told  lis  that  the  Resident  Commissioner 
at  all  times  seemed  to  regard  the  re-inspeotion  of  a 
school  by  toe  toief  inspector  as  undesirable? — ^Yes. 

6786a.  And  they  looked  with  disfavour  on  the 
changing  of  a mark  as  he  thought  the  junior  inspector 
might  be  as  capable  of  judging  any  school  as  the  senior 
was? — Well,  I did  not  put  it  exactly  in  that  way,  but 
I said  that  eases  had  occurred.  He  referred  to  cases 
under  toe  old  system,  and  indeed  under  the  new,  in 
which  an  appeal  had  been  referred  to  toe  superior 
officers,  the  chief  inspector  or  the  senior  inspector,  and 
in  which  the  original  judgment  was  reverse,  and  his 
idea  was  that  it  was  just  as  likely  that  toe  judgment 
of  toe  first  officer  was  right,  as  that  of  the  second 
officer. 

6785b.  Was  any  appeal  case  ever  sent  to  you? — 
Numbers  of  them  were. 

6786.  I mean  an  appeal  case  where  the  'teacher 
appealed  against  the  merit  mark  assigned  by  the_  local 
inspector,  for  we  had  it  from  Mr.  Downing  that,  in  his 
experience,  he  never  got  an  appeal  case,  and  we  had  it 
from  Mr.  Purser,  that  in  his  experience  he  never  got 
an  appeal  case.  Apart  from  the  Clonmel  and  Belfast 
oases  were  appeal  cases  referred  to  you  by  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  that  is,  appeals  against  the  merit 
marks  of  the  inspectors?— Oh,  yes.  repeatedly.  I 
think  Mr.  Downing  was  mistaken  about  that,  because 
certainly  he  had  appeals  to  deal  with  too.  In  fact  I 
have  good  reason  to  know  that  he  had.  _ 

6787.  You  had  appeal  oases? — Certainly. 

6788.  Where  the  manager  appealed  against  the  merit 
mark  of  toe  local  inspector?— The  manager  or  toe 
teacher. 

6789.  Appealed  to  the  Board?— Yes. 

6790.  -And  the  appeal  was  sent  to  you  for  investi- 
gation as  chief  inspector?— Yes,  for  my  opinion. 

6791.  And  did  you  re-exmniue  toe  school?-^!  visited 
the  school.  I did  not  re-examine,  and  I did  not  go 
through  a formal  re-insMction.  I mentioned  to  you 
before  that  I got  verbal  instructions  not  to  do  that, 
but  I spent  what  I considered  a sufficient  time  in  that 
school  observing  toe  teachers'  methods.  1 put  such 


679S.  Had  you  a good  many  of  those  cases? — A great 
many. 

6794.  About  how  many? — There  might  have  been 
hundreds  in  eight  years? — Oh,  well,  it  would  not  be 
hundreds,  perhaps  somewhere  about  50  to  100. 

6795.  Did  you  ever  know’  the  merit  mark  of  a teacher 
to  be  chang^  on  those  re-inspections? — Certainly. 
Now  I have  one  case  in  my  mind,  a case  up  in  Belfast. 
The  teacher  was  for  a long  time  trying  to  get  into  the 
first  of  first,  class,  but  the  inspectors,  keeping  to  the 
regulations,  raised  an  objection.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  me,  and  he  got  his  promotion.  The  objec- 
tion in  bis  case  was  that  he  was  an  untrained  teacher, 
and  therefore  was  not  eligible  for  first  class. 

6796.  That  would  not  be  an  appeal.  I am  referring 
now  to  appeals  from  the  merit  marks? — Oh,  yes,,  a 
great  many  cases  of  that  kind,  came  to  me. 

6797.  .And  did  you  know  toe  merit  mark  ever  to  be 
changed? — Certainly. 

6798.  Mr.  Hehlt. — ^Was  toe  old  merit  mark  can- 
celled as  a result  of  that  change?— A new  minute,  as 
well  as  I remember,  was  sent  out  embodying  the 
changed  mark. 

6799.  Did  that  cancel  the  old  one?— Certainly,  and 
toe  teacher  got  the  benefit  of  toe  more  recent  mark 
in  the  matter  of  increment  and  promotion. 

0800.  Mr.  CoFPET. — ^Was  your  large  expci-ience  as  a 
practical  educationalist  avaQed  of  in  any  way  in  the 
drafting  of  this  revised  programme?— No,  that  revised 
programme  was  drawn  up  before  I was  appointed  to 
tire  office  of  chief  inspector. 

6801.  We  bad  it  from  Mr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Purser, 
that  in  the  preparation  of  your  annual  reports  for  the 
Blue  Book  the  chief  inspectors  were  not . to  form  a 
judgment  or  express  a judgment  on  the  schools  con- 
trary to  toe  new  education  policy.  Did  that  a^Iy  in 
your  case  also? — ^It  was  before  my  time,  but  I have 
heard  that  was  the  case. 

6802.  That  it  w'as  on  toe  successes  they  were  to 
report,  and  not  on  any  shortcomings?— It  was  not 
exactly  put  that  way,  but  really  that  is  what  it  would 
convey,  I believe. 

6803.  We  have  had  complaints  from  Mr.  Purser 
and  Mr.  Downing  of  what,  to  put  it  mildly,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  unjustifiable  and  irritating  exercise  of 
power  over  the  chiefs  of  inspection.  Have  you  had 
any  similar  experience? — No.  I have  not  had  any 
experience  of  that  kind. 

6804.  No  experience  of  irritation  or  aggressiveness 
on  the  part  of  toe  Resident  Commissioner  if  you  had 
a different  view?— Oh,  no,  I am  in  the  habit  of  express- 
ing my  view  whether  people  like  it  or  not;  I very 
often  gave  the  Resident  Commissioner  my  view,  and 
if  it  did  not  tally  with  his  own  be  was  sometimes  a 
little  sharp,  and  one  morning  ha  said  that  I seemed 
to  make  a point  of  contradicting  everything  he  said. 

6805.  Some  members  of  the  Committee  seem  to 
think  toot  the  visits  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  to 
schools,  as  a sort  of  superior  inspector,  must  have  had 
a disturbing  influence  on  the  free  discharge  of  his  duty 
by  the  inspector? — There  is  not  a doubt  about  it. 

6806.  And  you  think  toe  visits  of  toe  Resident 
Commissioner  have  had  a disturbing  influence?— A dis- 
turbing influence. 

6807.  On  the  exercise  of  his  free  judgment  by  toe 

local  inspector?— Yes.  Looking  back  at  it,  now  tost 

I can  see  toe  thing  clearly,  I would  say  so.  At  first 
I thought  that  the  visits  of  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to  the  schools  were  very  advantageous,  gmng 
him  an  insight  into  the  work,  ond  I thought  they  might 
make  the  easy-going  inspector  smarten  up  a little, 
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but  now,  looking  back,  I find  that  it  ia  very  bad. 
There  are  some  men  -who,  when  they  have  come  to  a 
fair  judgment,  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  their 
judgment,  and  are  not  self-reliant  enough,  and  if 
they  heard  that  the  Resident  Commissioner  said  that 
a certain  school  had  been  under-marked  or  over-marked 
by  them,  would  not  have  the  moral  courage  to  keep  to 
their  own  judgment,  which,  perhaps,  would  be  right; 
and  there  are  a lot  of  nervoua  men  in  that  way  who 
mistrust  their  judgment  when  a person  in  superior 
position  challenges  it.  For  a good  while  back  1 thought 
those  visits  were  very  objectionable,  and  I let  the 
Resident  Commissioner  see  that.  I objected  to  them 
in  many  ways.  I objected  in  the  first  place  utterly 
to  being  withdrawn  from  my  pressing  work  going 
round  on  these  excursions  which  were  not  altogether 
educational,  and  when  I would  come  back  I would 
find  a pile  of  papers  awaiting  me.  And  then  our  visit 
was  so  brief  that  it  was  only  tantalising.  Many  of  the 
schools  1 hod  never  been  in  before,  and  I would  want 
to  spend  a couple  of  houi-s  there  to  see  what  they 
were  really  worUi,  instead  of  carrying  away  an  impres- 
sion made  in  such  a hurried  form  as  that.  Then  I 
had  to  speak  to  the  inspectors  at  conferences  with 
reference  to  these  visits,  that  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner considered  such  a school  over-marked,  and 
another  school  under-marked,  and  whenever  I could 
(nearly  in  every  case)  I went  round,  and  formed  my 
own  opinion  of  those  schools.  I am  now  refeiTing  to 
cases  in  which  the  Resident  Commissioner  went  round 
without  mo ; in  a good  many  cases  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner was  tight,  but  in  a great  many  eases  he  was 
wiong,  and  formed  a hasty  conclusion.  If  you  go  into 
a good  school,  a really  very  good  school,  there  can  be  no 
diflereno©  of  opiniou  at  all  about  it,  but  when  there 
were  two  schools  in  the  same  place — one  a boys’  school 
and  the  other  a girls'  school — both  very  good,  the 
girls'  school  always  seems  to  a casual  visitor  the 
better.  They  hove  a nicer  manner,  and  are  more 
orderly  and  more  agreeable,  and  in  some  cases  the 
Resident  Commissiouer  was  taken  in  by  that,  and  when 
I went  round  and  stopped  a good  while  in  the  school, 
I saw  that  in  some  of  these  very  nice  girls’  schools 
there  was  no  deptR  in  the  teaching,  the  intelligence 
was  not  developed,  and  it  was  all  superficial,  whereas 
in  the  boys'  schools  it  was  a little  bit  rougher,  but 
their  brains  were  being  developed,  and  real  educational 
work  was  being  done  there. 

6808.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  average  inspector 
of  some  years’  experience  would  be  a more  competent 
judge  of  the  work  done  in  a school  than  the  Resident 
Commissioner? — Yes,  but  it  is  a very  good  thing  to 
see  a thing  with  new  eyes.  Slany  defects  will  escape 
the  attention  of  a teacher  who  is  always  in  his  own 
school,  and  will  escape  the  attention  of  an  inspector 
that  has  been  inspecting  the  same  school  for  a long 
time.  His  eye  will  get  accustomed  to  some  defects 
that  he  sees  year  after  year.  He  has  got  accustomed 
to  them,  but  a fresh  eye,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  coming  round  would  note  these 
things  at  once.  Those  visits  were  useful  in  a good 
many  ways,  no  doubt,  but  as  disturbing  the  judgment 
of  the  inspectors  and  causing  friction  between  the 
inspectors  and  the  teachers,  I would  say  that  those 
visits  are  most  pernicious. 

_ 8809.  I 1hink  the  visits  of  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  schools 
are  desirable  in  a general  way?— Yes. 

6810.  But  he  should  no’t  pronounce  any  judgment? 
—I  do  not  think  he  diould,  and  that  was  too  much 
the  case  in  spending  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  the 
year  in  that  way,  while  there  were  important  duties 
in  the  office  requiring  his  attention,  and  he  takes  away 
the  secretary,  too,  though  the  secretary  has  important 
duties  to  do  in  the  office.  The  Resident  Commis- 
sioner takes  him  away  to  inspect  schools.  Now  that 
is  not  his  business.  That  is  not  what  he  is  paid 
for. 

6811.  Did  the  former  Resident  Commissioner  make 
any  tours  of  that  kind?— Sir  Patrick  Keenan  frequently 
visited  schools,  but  it  was  done  during  his  .vacation. 
Sir  Patrick  Keenan  was  very  encouraging  to  everybody 
in  the  school — to  the  manager,  the  teachers,  and  the 
pupils. 


6812.  What  is  meant  by  a cheek  examination? — 
There  is  no  such  thing  now.  Under  the  results  system 
there  was.  It  was  an  examination  by  a head  inspec- 
tor in  all  prescribed  subjects  of  every  pupil  who  had 
attended  100  days,  and  was  intended  as  a check  of  the 
standard  and  thoroughness  of  the  district  inspector. 

6813.  The  expression  is  used  in  a letter  that  we  had 
before  us  from  Dr.  Starkie  to  Mr.  Purser.  Were  any 
orders  to  your  knowledge  issued  at  any  time  by  Dr. 
Starkie  in  relation  to  these  so-called  clieok  examina- 
tions?— ^Do  you  mean  written  instructions  or  oral 
instructions? 

6814.  Well,  I call  them  orders? — I do  not  know  of 
any. 

6815.  It  was  stated  in  the  letter  tliat  he  had  issued 
orders  that  the  chief  inspectors  were  not  to  hold  checl« 
examinations? — They  must  have  been  oral  orders,  and 
I do  not  think  the  expression  seems  correct  tliere.  The 
reference  there  is  to  such  ora!  instructions  as  Dr. 
Starkie  gave  to  me,  telling  me  that  I was  not  to  hold 
a re-inspection.  That  is  what  was  referred  to  prob- 
ably as  check  examinations. 

6816.  But  he  never  used  such  an  expression  to  you 
as  far  as  you  remember;  he  never  ordered  you  not 
to  hold  a check  examination? — He  never  ordered  me 
except  as  fat  as  I say,  that  when  I waa  going  down 
about  a particular  case;  he  said,  “ You  arc  not  to  hold 
a re-inspection."  In  fact  the  word  ‘‘Examination" 
was  very  little  used  since  the  new  system  was  intro- 
duced; it  was  tabooed,  and  the  word  used  was 
" Inspeotiou.” 

6817.  I have  been  reading  through  your  report 
with  regard  to  the  Clonmd  circuit,  and  having 
had  experience  of  the  zeal  and  cate  which  you  always 
brought  to  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  I think,  reading 
between  the  lines  of  that  report,  that  you  were  not 
satisfied  that  you  had  a proper  opportunity  of 
thoroughly  investigating  the  Clonmel  schools? — Cer- 
tainly not.  My  time  was  limited  by  circumstances, 
and  I had  my  own  division  to  attend  to,  and  these  were 
practically  flying  visits,  and  I gave  my  opinion  with  a 
great  deal  of  reserve. 

6818.  I notice  that  you  did  not  say  in  that  report 
that  you  agreed  with  Mr.  Welply,  but  that  he  was  in 
fair  accordance  with  his  chief  injector? — When  I 
said  that  he  was  in  fair  accordance,  I meant  to  convey 
that  my  investigation  was  not  as  complete  as  I would 
like. 

6819.  But  as  the  issue  was  vei^  important,  and  the 
cases  were  so  very  important,  why  did  you  not  t^e 
time  enough  to  make  it  complete? — ^I  tooir  a good  deal 
of  time  at  it.  I must  have  been  over  a fortnight 
visiting  these  schools. 

6820.  You  say  in  your  report  that  your  visits  were 
necessarily  brief,  and  that  you  were  not  satisfied? — 
Yes. 

6821.  So  that  you  were  not  satisfied  that  you  had 
sufficient  time  to  enable  you  to  form  a proper  judg- 
ment of  these  schools? — I would  not  say  that,  because 
probably  my  judgment  was  quite  proper  and  quite 
correct,  but  I did  not  say  it  with  as  much  confidence 
as  if  1 had  spent  twice  as  long  in  the  school.  And 
then  another  reason  for  my  hesitating  to  set  my  view 
against  Mr.  Welply’s  was  this — was  coming  in  as  a‘ 
sort  of  casual  visitor  without  previous  experience  of 
the  schools,  and  he  bad  visited  them  frequently,  and 
on  that  aocount  would  be  in  a much  better  position  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment  than  I would. 

6822.  There  were  some  references  in  this  report  to 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  teachei-s  in  making  their 
complaints  in  the  first  instance? — ^Yes. 

6828.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  ia  quite  clear  from  some 
of  the  cases  here  that  they  had  appealed  before  that, 
and  that  the  appeal  had  been  disregarded? — I have  no 
knowledge  of  that. 

6824.  It  appears  in  one  of  the  cases.  The  papers 
were  referred  to  Mr.  Welply  in  June.  How  is  it  that 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  those  papers  till  the  29th  of 
August? — You  must  remsmber  that  the  July  examina- 
tons  came  off  in  the  meantime,  and  I think  Mr. 
Welply  was  employed  conducting  some  of  those  exami- 
nations,  and  marking  the  papers.  The  marking  of  the 
papers  in  the  Easter  and  July  examinations  is  regarded 
as  of  paramount  importance.  Everything  else  must 
be  set  aside  for  it. 
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6825.  The  July  examinations? — The  Training  College 
examinations. 

6826.  HaTO  you  noticed  that  with  regard  to  these 
schools  in  the  Clonmel  circuit;  your  mark  differs  in 
46  per  cent,  of  the  cases  from  Mr.  Welply’s? — No.  Of 
course,  I gave  my  opinion. 

6827.  But  you  differ  in  46  per  cent,  of  the  cases? — 
Do  I?  I did  not  calculate  it;  I do  not  know  that. 
But  do  I differ  materially? 

6828.  Forty-six  per  cent,  is  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
ence at  any  rate? — ^But  the  differences  might  have  been 
very  trifling. 

6829.  ••  Weak  fair  ” or  “ weak  good  ” is  not  an  ofa- 
cial  term  at  all? — ^It  is  not. 

6830.  And  you  differ  in  46  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and 
when  Mr.  Purser  and  you  inspected  12  cases  in  the 
Belfast  circuit  you  examined  and  inspected  them  on 
tlie  same  day? — Yes,  a joint  inspection,  a joint  exami- 
nation. 

6831.  And  I tliiuk  your  mark  differs  there  in  60  per 
cent,  of  Ae  cases? — From  Mr.  Pureer? 

6832.  Yes? — Quite  naturally. 

6833.  The  point  I want  to  make  is  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  perfect  agreement? — Impossible  and 
undesirable. 

6834.  Why  undesirable? — Because  it  reduces  these 
people  to  mere  machines,  and  makes  their  work  mecha- 
nical. What  I object  to  is  making  the  increment  of 
salary  depend  on  these  little  points.  That  is  what  I 
object  to.  Here  in  Ireland  the  inspectors  and  the 
teachers  are  pitted  against  each  other.  In  England  it 
is  quite  the  ottier  way.  They  are  not  brought  into 
contact  at  all. 

6835.  Mr.  Harrison. — ^We  have  had  it  in  our  time? 

You  had  in  a very  small  way.  I saw  a lob  of  the 

English  system  sixteen  years  ago.  I visited  English 
Training  Colleges  and  schools,  and  I saw  a great  deal 
of  them,  and  of  the  Scotch  too. 

6836.  Mr.  Coffey. — Do  you  believe  that  the  only 
real  test  of  a school  is  examination? — ^No,  I do  not. 
We  had  that  under  the  results  system. 

6837.  Do  you  believe  that  examination  is  necessary 
properly  to  appraise  the  work  done  in  the  school? — t 
do,  examination  and  inspection  are  both  necessary. 

6838.  I am  quite  there  with  you?— We  had  examina- 
tion pure  and  simple  in  the  results  system,  and  it  was 
very  unsatisfactory  to  my  mind. 

6839.  Of  course,  that  was  where  it  came  to  the  pay- 
ment for  the  individual  pass,  but  you  think  that  pass 
examination  would  be  desirable? — I think  it  would  be 
very  desirable,  bub  uuder  the  present  system  it  is  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspector  to  examine 
as  much  or  as  little  as  he  likes. 

6840.  But  is  it  not  possible  for  a senior  inspector 
to  go  into  a school,  and  lower  the  mark  in  the  school 
without  examining  any  class  or  any  pupOs? — It  is  a 
thing  he  could  not  do. 

6841.  But  is  it  possible  under  the  letter  of  the 
instructions  in  the  tone  circular  of  June,  1911?— I do 
not  know  whether  it  may  be  possible,  but  I do  nob  think 
it  would  be  excusable  on  the  part  of  the  senior  inspector 
to  do  it.  He  might  raise  the  mark;  I would  not  object 
to  that  sp  much;  he  might  raise  it  without  examina- 
tion, but  he  certainly  ought  not  to  lower  it.  1 might 
object  to  bis  raising  it,  but  I would  not  object  so 
much  to  his  raising  it  as  to  his  lowering  it. 

6842.  Do  you  not  think  that  a capable  circuit  in- 
spector going  into  a school  and  putting  half  a dozen 
rounds  of  questions  to  a class  would  be  able  to  see 
whether  the  teacher  had  "done  his  duty  fairly? — In  one 
particular  subject? 

6843.  In  each  class,  a class  for  reading,  a class  for 
geography,  a class  for  analysis,  without  taking  account 
of  the  individual  mark  of  an  individual  child,  would 
he  not  be  able  to  see  whether  the  class  had  been  pro- 
perly taught? — Certainly  he  should. 

6844.  By  a half  dozen  questions? — In  the  case  of 
reading  it  is  a different  matter. 

6845.  But  1 am  taking  it  that  he  woidd  ask  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  matter  of  the  reading?— Yes,  if 
be  adopted  a proper  method,  he  ought  to  be  able  in 
that  way  to  form  a very  accurate  opinion. 

6846.  And  you  think  it  indefensible  that  liberty  is 
given  to  lower  the  mark  without  examining  any  class? 


— Yes.  When  I want  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  read- 
ing in  a school,  I do  nob  think  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  every  class  in  the  school.  I generally  prefer 
to  take  one  of  the  senior  classes,  and  then  I always 
ask  the  teacher,  “ Now  get  the  children  to  read,  and 
you  may  select  any  lesson  you  like.”  And  I say, 

Now  let  us  begin  with  the  best  reader,  if  there  is 
any  better  than  cbe  others;”  after  that  I would  take 
the  next  best,  and  when  the  teacher  has  gone  through 
all  these,  I would  then  get  to  the  others,  the  bad  ones, 
and  see  for  myself  what  kind  they  are. 

6847.  Do  you  think  that  with  a well-devised  pro- 
gramme the  children  in  the  primary  schools  of  Ireland 
between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age  should  be  able 
to  get  all  the  education  to  which  they  ore  reasonably 
entitled? — Certainly. 

6848.  But  at  the  present  time  you  think  that  they 
are  not  getting  that  owing  to  an  overloading  of  the 
programme? — Owing  to  that  and  other  reasons. 

6849.  What  are  the  other  reasons? — There  are  several 
other  reasons.  They  do  not  attend  regularly;  the 
school-houses  are  bad  and  unhealthy  in  some  places, 
and  all  these  things  are  operating  against  the  schools. 

6850.  We  have  to  put  up  with  bad  buildings  for 
some  time,  and  I suppose  we  have  to  put  up_  with 
bad  attendance  for  some  time,  but  I think  there  is  one 
thing  that  could  be  mote  readily  amended,  aud  that 
is  providing  a sensible  programme.  Do  you  think 
that  the  present  programme  leaves  enough  time 
for  the  essential  subjects? — But  I say  the  programme 
is  a maximum  programme,  aud  as  a maximum  pro- 
gramme it  is  very  good,  and  if  the  teachers  and 
managers  select  for  each  school  and  locality  the  sub- 
jects and  the  amount  in  each  subject  that  each  school 
cau  tackle  satisfactorily,  I think  the  thing  would  work 
very  well;  but  they  do  not  do  that,  they  make  a pre- 
tence of  teaching  all  this  programme,  and  waste  a 
lot  of  the  children's  time,  aud  there  are  no  satisfac- 
tory results  from  them. 

6851.  Might  I put  this  supplementai-y  question ; do 
vou  think  that  a programme  confined  to  reading,  writ- 
ing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  an  agricul- 
tural text^book,  if  it  is  suitable,  ought  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Notional  Board?— It  might  or  might  not,  but  I 
aiu  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  not,  because  I 
myself  would  not  agree  with  that  programme  that  you 
have  selected.  Here  in  Dublin  and  in  Belfast  in 
several  convent  schools,  and  other  schools  where  there 
arc  half-timers,  they  have  a limited  programme  in 
some  cases,  and  singing  by  ear  is  only  required,  and 
the  theory  of  music  as  well  as  history  is  eliminated 
as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

6852.  What  do  you  think  of  the  dropping  of  the 
text-book  on  agriculture  from  the  National  Schools? — 
The  reading  of  agriculture  is  not  of  much  use  at  all. 
First  of  all  there  should  be  a practical  illustration,  and 
if  the  teacher  does  not  examine  judiciously,  even  that 
loses  all  its  value. 

6863.  Well,  was  not  the  revised  programme  intended 
to  make  the  schools  more  practical;  was  not  that  the 
idea?  I certainly  think  they  ought  not  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  reading  of  agriculture,  for  a good  deal 
of  agricultural  teaching  eon  be  put  into  it? — ^I  thought 
it  was  a very  great  loss  to  the  country  to  drop  it. 
But  you  think  that  there  was  a good  deal  of  benefit 
from  the  mere  reading? 

6854.  I do. — I quite  agree  with  you,  but  it  depended 
on  the  teacher,  and  in  some  schools  and  with  some 
teachers  it  was  not  of  any  value  at  all. 

6855.  Although  it  might  not  be  much  to  the 
young  boys  at  school  at  the  time  to  read  about  drainage 
or  about  the  rotation  of  crops  or  about  weeds  or  manure, 
would  it  not  be  bound  to  come  back  in  practical 
light  to  this  boy  as  a man? — Certainly.  I made  that 
remark  recently  to  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and 
I said  that  the  only  agriculture  I ever  learned  or 
gardening  was  from  the  old  agricultural  class-book,  and 
I consider  myself  a very  good  gardener  now.  If  I 
had  a farm  to  attend  to,  I could  very  well  attend  to 
it,  and  I undei-staod  ell  about  rotation  of  crops,  and 
tliat  sort  of  thing,  aud  it  was  all  from  reading  that 
book. 

6866.  Mr.  Henlt. — Did  I understand  you  right  in 
thinking  that  you  were  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  the 
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chief  inspectors  should  be  restored  to  the  work  fornierly 
entrusted  to  them  in  the.  office  of  revising  reports  and 
recommending  action?-— I should  say  that  was  the 
proper  way  of  doing  things,  but  from  the  chief  inspec- 
tors’ point  of  view  it  would  be  undesirable  to  have  that 
duty  imposed  oh  them,  thou^  for  the  public  benefit 
of  the  service  it  would  be  better,  if  the  chief  inspectors 
would  undertake  it.  I do  not  at  all  Intend  to  disparage 
the  officers  who  are  doing  it  at  present.  They  are 
doing  it  wonderfully  well,  but  the  chief  inspectors 
would  have  practical  knowledge  of  what  they  were 
dealing  with. 

6857.  .1  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  my  question  is 
simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  benefit  of  the 
service.  Now  was  it  found  necessary  after  the  chief 
inspectors  were  appointed  to  bring  in  an  inspector  to 
do  portion  of  the  work  that  was  foi-merly  assigned  to 
the  examiu®rs — was  Mr.  Stronge  not  brought  into  the 
office  for  the  purpose? — do  not  think  he  had  exactly 
that  class  of  work.  He  was  brought  in  rather  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Resident  Commissioner.  The  Resident 
Commissioner  could  consult  him. 

6858.  Did  he  not  deal  with  diplomas  aud  promo- 
tions?— He  did. 

6859.  And  was  nob  that  entrusted  to  the  examiners? 
— Not  in  my  time. 

6860.  But  first  before  he  was  brought  in?— I do  not 
know. 

6861.  We  have  evidence  on  that  point.  And  then  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stronge,  was  not  Mr.  Wyse 
brought  in  for  the  same  pui-pose? — Certainly. 

6862.  And  was  it  nob  found  necessary  in  addition  to 
have  one  of  the  chief  inspectors  constantly  in  the 
office? — Yes,  but  not  particularly  in  connection  with 
that  class  of  work. 

6868.  But  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  him  there 
on  the  spot? — Yes. 

6864.  Are  you  aware  that  complaint  was  made  by 
Archbishop  Walsh  that  the  Commissioners  were  in  a 
difficulty  that  when  they  wanted  technical  advice  they 
had  no  one  able  to  advise  them  in  the  early  days? — I 
am  not  aware  of  that. 

6865.  We  have-  had  that  in  evidence  from  Mr.  Down- 
ing. Now  if  the  chief  inspectors  were  made  chiefs  of 
inspection,  as  they  were  formerly,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  head  inspectora? — I 
would,  or  of  additional  chief  inspectors.  I would  not 
fall  out  about  the  title. 

6866.  The  title  is  nothing,  but  do  you  think 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  inspectors  who  would 
exercise  more  control  over  the  inspectors  throughout 
the  country  with  the  idea  of  securing  uniformity? — 
Yes,  I do.  I think  it  most  desirable,  but  I would  nob 
like  the  chief  inspectors  to  be  confined  alt<^ethei  to 
the  office.  They  should  be  at  liberty  to  go  round  and 
visit  the  schools  in  order  to  keep  themselves  in  touch 
with  the  work. 

6867.  Would  there  be  the  same  necessity  then  for  a 
body  of  divisional  or  head  inspectors  still? — I think  it 
would  be  desirable  in  any  case,  because  otherwise 
after  some  years  the  chief  inspectors  shut  up  in  the 
office  would  have  got  out  of  touch  with  the  schools, 
and  would  be  dealing  with  the  cases  very  much  as  the 
examiners  are  at  present. 

6868.  Dealing  with  things  of  which  they  would 
have  no  personal  and  real  experience? — No  recent 
knowledge. 

6869.  Witii  regard  to  the  circuit  inspectors  you  say 
there  is  no  real  responsibility  that  can  be  fastened 
on  any  inspector? — It  is  very  difficult  -to  fasten  respon- 
sibility on  anybody. 

6870.  What  change  would  you  suggest  for  that? I 

did  suggest  already  that  we  should  revert  to  the  old 
district  system,  leaving  an  inspector  in  charge  of  his 

district  for  a number  of  years — seven  years  or  more 

then  if  the  district  was  exceptionally  good,  he  would 
get  the  credit  of  it,  and  if  it  was  exceptionally  bad  he 
would  get  the  discredit  of  it. 

6871.  And  in  addition  to  that  he  would  have  an 
•opportunity  of  knowing  the  teachei-s  and  the  managers 
and  all  the  circumstances? — Quite  so,  and  in  the 
results  days  teachers  and  inspectors  were  verv  friendly. 
That  was  my  experience;  we  were  always  on  the  best 


terms.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  they  did  not  approve  of 
my  reports,  possibly  they  thought  I was  too  strict, 
but  we  were  always  on  the  best  terms. 

6872.  Now,  Mr.  Downing  has  told  us  that  be  eon* 
sidered  that  it  would  requite  two  years  for  an  inspector 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  district,  so 
that  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  schools  would  be  of 
real  value? — agree  with  that. 

6873.  I have  before  me  here  a list  of  schools.  One 
of  these  schools  I find  examined  in  1905  by  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, in  1906  by  Mr.  O’Connor,  in  1007  by  Mr.  Fenton, 
in  1908  by  Mr.  Dewar,,  in  1909  by  Mr.  J.  Kelly,,  in 
1910  by  Miss  Burke,  in  1911.  by  Mr,  Coleman,  and  in 
1912  by  Miss  Kelly? — I am  not  surprised. 

6874.  If  it  requires  an  inspector  to  be  at  least  two 
years  in  a district  in  order  to  be  in  a proper  position 
to  appraise  the  work  being  done  in  the  schools,  is  it 
possible  for  those  inspector's,  no  matter  how  conscien- 
tious they  were,  to  properly  appraise  ^the  work  of  that 
school? — It  may  or  may  not  be  possible.  If  a school 
is  a very  good  one,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all 
about  it,  and  if  it  was  a very  bad  one  there  would  iJe 
no  difficulty  at  all  about  it.  These  are  the  cases  of 
schools  as  to  which  there  would  be  no  disagreement, 
but  take  a middling  school,  a case  in  w'hich  au  in- 
spector, a stranger  to  the  locality,  might  not  know, 
with  what  exceptional  difficulties  the  teacher  has  to 
contend.  He  might  nob  make  due  allowance  for  those, 
but  to  safeguard  that  he  must  consult  with  the  senior 
inspector  before  he  changes  the  mark. 

6875.  But  then  apart  from  that  the  inspector  would 
require  to  be  at  least  two  years  in  the  district  in 
order  to  be  in  a position  to  appraise  properly  the  work 
of  tbe  school,  and  how,  therefore,  with  a change  of 
inspector  every  year  for  eight  successive  years  could  the 
work  of  tbe  senool  in  the  case  I have  mentioned  be 
properly  appraised? — It  is  very  undesirable  to  have 
so  many  changes,  but  I know  it  is  a fact  I was 
recently  in  a school  in  that  locality  in  Ballyma- 
carrett,  and  I found  that  of  the  last  five  reports  each 
one  was  sent  up  by  a different  inspector,  bub  they  were 
all  very  good,  and  -the  school  was  very  good  and 
deserved  it.  I spoke  to  the  teacher,  and  this  question 
came  up  about  tiis  five  inspectors,  and  I said,  “ You 
must  have  met  a great  many  of  the  inspectors,”  and 
he  told  me  he  had  met  half  the  staff.  “ How  did  you 
get  along  with  them?”  I asked,  and  he  said,  “ They 
all  treats  me  very  fairly,  sir;  I have  not  a word  to  say 
against  any  of  them.” 

6876.  You  have  been  inspector  of  training  colleges? 
— Yes. 

6877.  And  in  your  report  for  1907-8  you  used  these 
words,;  The  supply  of  male  candidates  is  still  inade- 
quate, and  several  colleges  still  fail  to  obtain  their 
quota  of  students.”  I suppose  you  adhere  to  that 
statement  still?— I have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  but  I 
cannot  remember  exactly  the  circumstances,  still  I am 
sure  it  was  my  opinion  at  the  .time. 

6878.  You  say,  ‘‘  With  this  deart-h  of  candidates  it  is 
vain  to  -think  of  raising  the  standard  of  tiie  Training 
Colleges?”— -Quite  so. 

6879.  And  ‘‘  Considering  the  number  of  inferior  can- 
didates who  had  to  be  admitted  in  order  -to  maintain 
the  full  complement  of  students  the  results  of  these 
examinations  must  be  regarded  as  fair?” — Possibly, 
yes. 

6880.  Then  it  appears  from  that  that  the  supply  of 
candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  is  not  adequate 
at  the  present  time,  that  is,  the  supply  of  properly- 
qualified  candidates? — That  is  the  supply  of  eligible 
candidates. 

6881.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  dearth  of  can- 
didates?— I attribute  it  a great  deal  to  emigration, 
and  to  the  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  -tiie 
country,  and  -to  tbe  fact  that  there  are  other  openings — 
commercial  life,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

6882.  You  think  that  there  are  other  openings  ofier- 
ing  more  attractive  . returns  than  teaching?— I tbirk 
so,  or  equally  attractive,  and  perhaps  the  entrance  to 
them  is  not  oa  hedged  in  as  the  enhance  to  the  teach- 
ing profession. 
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6883.  Do  you  think  the  slowness  of  promotion  has 
anything  to  do  with  it? — It  may  have.  I could  not 
say  whether  it  has  or  not,  but,  of  course,  it  would 
make  the  office  less  attractive. 

6884.  Is  not  the  prospect  of  having  to  wait  36 
years  in  order  to  reach  the  top  of  the  profession  any- 
thing  but  a,  rosy  one? — Oh,  it  is  not  at  all  satisfac- 
tory, and  what  is  less  satisfactory  is  the  low  initial 
salary. 

6883.  But  the  salary  is  low  all  along? — It  is  low  all 
along,  but  really  when  you  get  up  to  the  highest  grade, 
though  it  takes  such  a long  time  to  get  up  there,  it  is- 
comparative  affluence.  When  young  men  going  up  to 
Dublin  have  to  live  on  £56  a year,  even  if  they  get  £7 
in  addition  to,  that,  and  to  keep  up  a decent  appear- 
ance  with  things  as  dear  as,  they  ai-e  now,  it  is  a very 
difficult  problem  to  solve. 

6886.  -And  then  you  have  to  take  into  consideration 
in  addition  to  that,  that  there  are  standard  numbers 
in  the  higher  grades  that  cannot  be  exceeded? — I con- 
sider that  most  obiectionable. 

6887.  And  you  must  consider  that  thej'e  are  increased 
averages,  while  there  are  a large  number  of  small 
schools,  so  that  the  prospects  of  promotion  are  very 
remote? — Yes,  quite  so. 

6888.  Would  that  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  want  of  proper  candidates? — It  would  account  for  it 
to  a great  extent,  or  to  some  extent,  I am  sure. 

6889.  You  have  told  us  that  the  programme  is  over- 
loaded?— I think  so,  that  is,  overloaded  for  schools 
that  are  not  worked  under  favourable  conditions. 

6890.  Quite  so.  Now  I suppose  you  would  agree 
that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  should  be  com- 
pulsory in  all  schools? — Certainly. 

6891.  Would  you  agree  then  to  have  a programme 
drawn  with  these  three,  and  perhaps  two  more  sub- 
jects made  compulsory,  and  that  managers  and  teachers 
might  be  free  to  select  such  other  subjects  as  they 
deemed  suitable  for  their  localities,  taking  one  or  two 
in  addition?— Would  you  call  composition  a separate 


6892.  I would  not.— Would  you  consider  gr'ammar  a 
separate  subject? 

6898.  I think  along  with  reading,  wnting  and  arith- 
metic, there  should  be  a little  grammar?— I cannot 
speak  as  regards  grammar,  but  only  as  regards  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic,  because  grammar,  you 
remember,  would  be  going  on  all  day. 

6894.  Or  agriculture  could  be  approved  for  one  school 
and  in  another  you  might  have  Irish?-— Yes,  if  they 
were  made  to  suit  the  localities. 

6695.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a programme  of  that 
kind?- I would  in  a general  way,  but  before  I would 
be  in  favour  of  a particular  programme,  I would  look 
at  it.  In  one  way  the  programme  is  very  ^de,  and 
some  of  the  teachers  manage  to  make  it  wider  still. 
They  look  upon  reading  and  grammar  and  composition 
as  diSerent  subjects.  Of  course,  the  grammar  ought 
to  be  included  in  the  composition.  And  then  they  have 
a great  habit  of  wasting  time,  too,  hearing  home 
lessons,  giving  up  a separate  half  hour  for  home  lessons, 
and  not  connecting  them  with  the  subjects.  Of  course, 
what  they  should  do  is  the  evening  before  that  on  which 
a lesson,  say,  in  geography  was  being  given,  or  a lesson 
in  formal  grammar,  they  should  have  a home  lesson  on 
that,  and  begin  the  half  hour  with  running  over  the 
work,  and  developing  the  subjects  m the  rest  of  the 
half  hour.  Instead  of  that  they  isolate  the  home 
lessons  altogether  from  the  ordinary  lesson  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  a great  deal  of  time  is  lost  in  that  way.^ 

6896.  And  you  think  they  could  manage  their  time 

better  than  they  do  at  present?— I should  think  so, 
and  the  better  class  of  teachers  see  to  that  themselves; 
they  have  drill  going  on  all  the  day,  the  cultiva-hon  of 
speech,  articulation,  correct  phrasing,  that  is  going  on 
all  day  too.  They  Insist  on  the  children  speaking  dis- 
tinctly. , 

6897.  If  your  inspectors  are  making  so  many  valu- 
able suggestions,  how  is  it  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  teachers  to  adopt  so  simple  a reform?- 
It  might  be  explained  hy  their  sloumesB  in  taking  up 
suggestions.  .Even  in  the  Training  College,  where  you 
have  two  years’  persistent  treatment  of  a man,  you 
find  .very  often  he  comes  out  not  very  much  improved. 


6898.  We  do  not  find  that  except  where  they  are 
deficient  in  knowledge? — Want  of  natural  capacity.' 

0899.  It  is  not  so  much  that  bs  want  of  knowledge, 
accurate  knowledge  which  all  teachers  require? — That 
is  very  essential,  and  another  very  important  thing  is 
good  manners,  that  the  teacher  should  have  a 'good, 
encouraging  manner',  putting  the  subjects  in  an  inte- 
resting way,  and,  above  all  things,  speaking  articu- 
lately. At  the  Training  Colleges  very  frequently  I 
have  had  to  complain  of  the  hurried  way  in  which  the 
King’s  Scholars  speak  at  the  examination. 

6900.  Jiay  not  that  be  partly  due  to  nervousuess? — . 
It  may,  but  I have  experience  enough  to  be  able  to 
detect  whether  it  arises  from  nervousness  or  whether 

it  arises  from  bad  habits. 

6901.  We  thought  that  one  of  the  things  that  the 
uew  system  has  brought  with  it  into  the  schools  is 
distinct  articulation? — Yes. 

6902.  That  the  pupils  are  more  ready  to  speak?— Yes. 

6903.  Would  not  that  habit  have  been  reflected  in 
the  bearing  of  the  students  of  the  Training  Colleges? 
— Certainly. 

6904.  But  has  it? — Yes,  it  has  in  some  of  the  col- 
leges. 

6905.  I can  only  answer  for  one? — But  as  I men- 
tioned before  in  some  of  the  colleges  they  have  an 
abundance  of  applicants,  and  they  can  pick  the  cream 
of  the  lot,  and  in  others  they  have  to  go  very  low 
down  in  the  scale  to  fill  their  vacant  places.  In  those 
colleges  they  might  have  got  the  same  teaching  from 
the  schools,  but  they  did  not  profit  as  well. 

6906.  Now  you  told  us  that  you  were  sent  down  to 
inquire  into  the  Clonmel  case? — ^Yes. 

0907.  -And  one  of  the  things  you  mentioned  was  that 
the  teachers  delayed  in  sending  up  their  complaints?-^ 
Yes.  ' 

6908.  Now  is  it  not  natural  that  a teacher,  if  his 
mark  has  been  lowered,  would  think  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  that  might  be  due  to  something  exceptional 
in  the  school,  and  he  would  rather  not  speak  about  it? 
— ^It  might  be  quite  possible. 

6909.  And  that  state  of  things  might  continue  in  the 
district  for  some  time? — Quite  so. 

6910.  Until  they  began  to  hear  that  there  was  a 
lowering  of  reports  generally?- — Yes,  but  if  you  ask  me 
to  investigate  these  oases,  I must  decline  to  go  into 
them  unless  I can  ascertain  the  correct  facts.  I say 
oive  me  some  recent  cases,  and  I will  investigate 
them. 

6911.  They  sent  up  a memorial  to  the  Education 
Office  which  was  received  there  on  the  27th  of  June?— 

I do  not  remember  the  date.  It  did  not  come  to  me, 
vou  know. 

” 6912.  You  may  take  it  -that  that  is  the  coireet  dater 
—I  do  not  doubt  that  that  is  right. 

6913.  When  were  you  sent  down  to  investigate  tlie 
eases? — I think  in  November  as  well  as  I remember. 

6914.  Surely  the  teachers  are  not  responsible  for 
the  delay  between  June  and  November?— Certainly 

6916.  And  thev  complain  in  the  office  that  they  could 
not  investigate  the  cases  properly  on  account  of  that 
delav?— It  was  not  on  account  of  that  delay,  but  on 
account  of  the  delay  • in  bringing  up  cases  referring  to 
inspections  that  took  place  two  or  three  years  before. 

I do  not  exactly  know  the  period  that  was  covered,  but 
it  was  a very  considerable  period. 

6916.  I am  not  aware  of  the  dates  of  the  cases  that 
tliev  brought  up.  but  surely  I think  it  would  be  hard  to 
blame  the  teachers  for  delay  when  there  was  a delay 
from  June  to  October  on  the  part  of  the  office  to  mves- 
tigate  their  complaints?— I do  not  Imow  anything  about 
that  delay  or  the  cause  of  it,  a-ud  I am  not  responsible 
in  anv  way  for  it. 

ficn?  Can  vou  cive  us  nnv  reason  why  Mr.  fuiser 
was  not  sent  down?— No, “I  could  not  offer  any 

**^6918^^Now,  you  did  not  investigate  all  the  cases?-- 
I think  I investigated  all  the  cases  that  were  referred 

6919.  I have  no  doubt  of 
conics  back  to  my  memory  now.  TEe  Besident  Com- 
missioner looked  over  the  files,  and 
(I  forget  now  whether  the  number  was  20  or  22),  eases 
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that  he  thought  were  most  favourable  to  the  teachers' 
claims,  and  in  which  they  had  the  strongest  case.  It 
was  in  the  teachers’  interest  that  those  22  were  selected, 
and  these  were  given  to  me  to  investigate;  he  believed 
from  reading  the  papers  and  from  his  own  visit  that  the 
teachers  had  perhaps  some  justification  in  those  cases, 
and  then  he  said  to  me — “ What  of  those  ”? 

6920.  "Sout  judgment  diSets  from  Mr.  Welply’s  to  the 
extent  of  46  per  cent.? — That  may  have  been  so;  I do 
not  know. 

6921.  Did  those  teachers  in  whose  cases  your  judg- 
ment was  favourable  to  them,  as  against  Mr.  Welply, 
obtain  redress?— I fancy  so.  I do  not  know  really. 

I remember  now  one  case,  the  case  of  Mr.  Mansfield. 
He  got  the  benefit  of  it.  I lost  sight  of  the  matter 
altogether.  I know  nothing  about  the  developments 
of  it  later  than  by  reports. 

6922.  Now,  when  I look  at  this  document  I find 
that  Mr.  Welply  says  that  Mr.  Little  submitted  a 
statement  in  which  he  says:  “Of  the  teachers  who 
came  before  my  notice  roughly  about  20  per  cent,  were 
giving  satisfactory  service,  and  over  40  per  cent,  in 
addition  were  deserving  of  praise.  Nearly  40  per  cent, 
fell  below  standard.’’  How  long  was  Mr.  Little  in  the 
district  at  the  time  when  be  wrote  that? — I have  not 
any  recollection;  not  very  long,  I think. 

6923.  I see  it  was  for  a period  of  three  months,  and 
if  it  would  require  two  years  for  an  inspector  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  of  the  teachers  and  the  school, 
what  is  the  value  of  the  expression  of  au  opinion  after 
three  months  visits?— His  opinion  may  be  correct  or 
it  may  not,  but  he  was  not  in  the  best  position  for 
judging. 

6924.  Should  that  opinion  be  taken  against  the 
opinion  of  the  senior  inspector  who  was  there  before 
him? — A good  many  other  matters  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  it. 

6925.  Bub  is  it  usual  in  any  service  to  take  the 
opinion  of  a junior,  particularly,  under  such  ciroum- 
stances,  and  pub  it  against  that  of  his  senior  officer?— 
I would  say  not,  and  I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  if  I were  investigating  the  matter  I would  attach 
very  much  importance  under  the  circumstances  to  Mr. 
Little’s  opinion. 

6926.  In  another  paragraph  he  says : “ Messrs.  Fitz- 
patrick, Franklin,  and  O’Carroll,  and  Miss  Roche  Kelly 
have  all  worked  here  either  under  me  or  indepen- 
dently." Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  date,  and  what 
experience  they  had? — Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  I should  say, 
roughly,  would  have  22  years  experience,  or  20  years 
experience.  Of  course,  I could  not  give  you  dates. 

6927.  What  about  the  others?— The  others  are  very 
junior;  Messrs.  Franklin  and  Carroll,  and  Miss  Roche 
Kelly  were  all  recent  appointments,  but  I could  not 
give  you  the  dates. 

6928.  They  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, recent  appointments? — 'Yes. 

6929.  And  yet,  the  opinion  of  these  inspectors  was 
taken.  Have  these  got  districts  at  ail? — No,  they  were 
unattached,  except  Mr.  Little  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

6930.  Mr.  Coffey. — Is  it  a fact  that  Mr.  Little  was 
only  temporarily  there  for  three  months? — I am  in- 
clined to  think  nob. 

The  Chaihman. — Mr.  Welply  says  here — “ From 
January,  1911,  to  March,  1911. 

6981-  Mr.  Henlt. — Here  are  the  words  : "Mr.  Little, 
who  had  charge  of  Section  A for  three  months  ending 
• 31/8/11."  That  is  in  the  Appendix  to  1he  77th 
Report,  page  105 ; so  that  now  when  we  have  a num- 
ber of  inspectors  lumped  together  as  corroborating  Mr. 
Walply’s  judgment  on  these  schools,  it  turns  out  that 
one  v'as  only  there  for  three  months,  and  almost  all  the 
others  were  mete  junior  inspectors  who  had  very  little 
experience? — Yes,  but  you  are  implying  now  that 
the  Commissioners’  action  was  based  on  the  report  of 
these  junior  men. 

6932.  I am  only  dealing  with  the  documents? 

I admit  that  these  were  junior  men,  and  there  is  no 
disputing  that,  bufc  I cannot  give  you  exact  information 
as  to  the  dates  of  their  appointments.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
had  a considerable  experience  as  inspector,  but  the 
others  were  juniors. 


6933.  Mr.  Browne  was  there  for  seven  years?— Yes. 

6934.  And  Mr.  McEnery  was  there  for  seven  years? 
—Quite  so ; I do  not  dispute  it,  but  I do  not  know. 

6985.  Mr.  Yates  had  been  there  for  three  years  in 
1909?— Yes. 

6936.  And  do  you  think  it  reasonable  to  put 
against  the  opinion  of  men  like  Mr.  Browne,  Mr. 
Yates,  and  Mr.  McEnory,  men  of  experience,  men 
having  been  a long  time  in  the  district,  the  opinions  of 
inspectors  like  hfr.  Franklin,  hfr.  Carroll,  and  Miss 
Roche  Kelly?— I did  not  put  them  against  thorn. 

6937.  But  it  is  done  here  in  this  document? — Yes, 
it  is  done  there. 

0938.  I am  asking  you  do  you  agree  with  this,  that 
weight  should  be  attached  to  the  opinions  of  Messrs. 
Franklin  and  Carroll  and  Miss  Roche  Kelly,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  others?— If  I am  to  decide  the  matter 
altogether  on  length  of  service  and  experience,  I would 
certainly  attach  less  importance  to  the  opinion  of  the 
man  of  less  standing  than  to  that  of  the  man  of  long 
service. 

6939.  Now,  if  the  men  and  women  of  this  circuit 
were  getting  good  marks  from  Mr.  Browne,  and  from 
those  other  inspectors,  had  they  nob  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint  when  the  marks  were  suddenly  lowered  by  Mr. 
Welply  and  the  inspectors  under  him? — Well,  if  the 
reports  were  unduly  or  unfairly  lowered,  they  ought 
to  have  made  an  appeal  at  once,  and  not  have  waited 
till  several  years  intervened,  when  the  facts  became 
imascertainable,  and  a pei-fect  judgment  could  not  be 
arrived  at- 

6940.  But  several  years  did  not  intervene.  Mr. 
Welply  went  to  the  district  in  1909,  and  the  memorial 
was  forwaified  in  1911.  Would  that  hnvo  been  several 
years? — Two  years. 

6941.  Now,  under  Mr.  Browne,  they  got  187  " ex- 
cellents  ’’  and  “ very  goods,"  and  these  were  reduced 
to  70;  tlioy  got  I6l  “ goods,"  and  these  were  reduced 
at  the  same  time  to  154;  and  they  got  77  " fairs,” 
which  were  raised  to  148,  and  5 " middlings,”  raised 
to  19.  Now,  with  such  a change  in  the  marking  as 
that,  had  not  the  teachers,  who  were  fulfilling  all  the 
requirements  of  the  senior  inspector,  whether  he  was 
right  or  wrong  in  his  standard,  just  cause  of  complaint? 
— They  had  a perfect  right  of  appeal. 

6942.  And  they  did  appeal? — Yes;  I quite  agree  that 
they  had  a perfect  right,  and  were  quite  justified  in 
doing  that. 

6943.  Which  does  Waterford  circuit  or  Clonmel  cir- 
cuit stand  highest  in  the  estimation  of  the  inspectors? 
— I could  uot  tell  you.  Neither  of  these  was  in  my 
division.  I was  in  charge  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
I was  never  in  charge  of  Cioirmol  or  Waterford. 

6944.  When  you  investigated  a number  of  tbe  cases, 
your  judgment  disagi'eed  with  Mr.  Welply's  to  the  ex- 
tent of  48  per  cent.  ? — Possibly ; I do  not  know.  I do 
not  dispute  it. 

6945.  In  Belfast  were  the  teachers  complaining  that 
there  was  a lowering  of  the  marks  in  46  per  cent.? — 
Yes. 

6946.  And  if  there  was  a discrepancy  between  you 
and  Mr.  Welply  of  40  per  cent. , would  not  the  tcachera 
have  a serious  cause  of  complaint? — I do  not  quite  see 
the  point. 

6947.  If  he  differed  from  you  to  the  extent  of  46  per 
cent? — But  you  must  remember  that  our  judgments 
were  formed  at  diSerenb  times.  In  some  oases,  I 
visited  the  school  five  or  six  months  later  than  he  did, 
and  in  the  case  of  one  school,  it  would  appear  iiat  he 
found  it  very  dirty  and  slovenly,  and  when  I went 
there  the  school  absolutely  look&i  to  perfection,  with 
everything  neat  and  tasteful.  Of  course,  that  was 
owing,  or  at  least  probably  so,  to  Mr.  Welply's  visit: 
and  report.  If  I had  gone  when  Mr.  Welply  was  there, 
very  probably  I would  have  taken  that  into  account 
in  my  judgment  too. 

6948.  But  still  an  isolated  ease  like  that  does  not 
touch  the  lowering  of  the  marks  over  the  whole 
district?— But  you  are  talking  of  another  thing,  of  tha 
percentage  of  difference  between  Mr.  Welply  and 
myself,  and  I think  that  is  a misleading  way  of 
putting  it.  I do  not  mean  that  you  are  doing  it  to 
mislead,  but  that  is  the  eSeot  it  vrould  have,  because 
those  little  points  of  difference  in  the  summing  up  of 
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& judgment  are  explained  in  my  report,  in  some  cases 
owing  to  the  leng^th  of  time  that  intervened,  and 
changes  in  the  conditions,  perhaps,  from  the  result  of 
Mr.  ‘Welply’s  suggestion  and  advice  to  the  teachers. 
That  would  lead  to  some  difference  in  the  judgment 
and  the  rating  of  a school.  Is  not  that  so? 

6949.  It  might  possibly  be  so.  Well,  were 
you  present  at  the  conference  that  was  held  in  1903 
of  the  22  senior  inspectors? — Certainly. 

6950.  And  one  of  the  problems  suggested  to  you 
was  to  define  an  “excellent"  school? — To  me  person- 
ally, or  to  the  conference? 

6951.  To  the  conference? — I do  not  remember  that 
particular  point,  but  I am  sure  it  is  all  right. 

6952.  We  had  it  in  evidence  fi-om  Mr.  Dilwortii 
that  after  the  conference  the  senior  inspectors  went 
away  and  explained  to  their  junior  inspectors,  or 
sectional  inspectors,  the  decision  arrived  at? — Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

6953.  It  is  said  there,  in  the  report  of  that  con- 
ference, that  a school  is  defined  as  “excellent”  under 
seven  heads — programme,  method,  tone  and  discipline, 
Older  and  tidiness,  house  and  premises,  equipment, 
and  records.  In  order  to  award  “excellent,”  it  defined 
that  the  premises  must  be  in  good  repair,  and  of 
good  class,  that  the  equipment  must  be  ample.  Now, 
did  you  as  senior  inspector  convey  the  deciMon  to  the 
others  who  were  working  under  you  at  that  time? — I 
certainly  did  if  I was  instructed  to  do  so. 

6954.  .iVnd  then  the  junior  inspectors  had  to  take 
these  things  into  consideration  in  awarding 
■'  exeellents ’’? — Of  course. 

6955.  So  that  the  character  of  the  building  and  of 
the  equipment  might  tell  against  the  teacher? — But 
that  was  overruled. 

6956.  But  at  that  time  it  did? — At  that  time  it 
probably  did,  but  I do  not  know  that.  Am  intelligent 
inspector  would  not  penalise  a teacher  for  some  defect 
in  the  building,  which  was  attributable  to  the  manager. 

6967.  But  remember  the  decision  given  on  that 
point  was  this,  that  in  order  to  earn  me  merit  mark 
of  “excellent,”  the  premises  must  be  of  a good  class 
and  in  good  repair,  and  the  equipment  must  be  ample? 
— I do  not  agree  with  that  at  all. 

6968.  But  that  was  the  decision  arrived  at? — That 
was  the  decision  of  the  majority,  and  I certaiily  never 
acted  on  it.  Why  should  I blame  the  teacher  for 
what  the  manager  should  do? 

6969.  But  that  was  the  decision  aitived  at? — If  you 
show  me  that  in  an  official  document  that  the  senior 
inspectors  ariived  at  that  decision  I will  believe  it, 
but  I am  trusting  to  my  memory. 

6960.  Mr.  Coffey. — It  is  here? — ^Well,  if  those  are 
the  words  thac  I used  I do  not  approve  of  them.  1 
would  cei’tainly  take  into  account  when  I would  be 
awarding  a merit  mark  the  state  of  the  school,  as  far 
as  tile  teacher  was  responsible  for  it.  The  building 
might  be  defective,  but  if  the  premises  are  leaky, 
and  yet  if  there  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  best  of 
what  is  bad,  I would  give  the  teacher  credit  for  it. 
•Circulars  have  been  sent  out  (I  cannot  give  you  the 
dates,  but  you  can  easily  get  them  at  the  Education 
Office),  directing  the  attention  of  the  inspectors  to 
that  point,  that  they  were'not  to  penalise  the  teachers 
for  defects  in  the  buildings,  or  other  work  that  the 
docality  should  attend  to. 

6961.  Ml'.  Henlt.-— You  were  also  engaged  in 
investigating  the  cases  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

6962.  And  curiously  the  marking  there  differs  from 
the  inspectors  to  the  extent  of  46  per  cent.? — I dare- 
•say,  but_  that  is  a misleading  way  of  putting  it, 
because  in  some  cases  an  interval  had  occurred 
between  the  two  inspections  and  the  chief  inspectors 
put  in  certain  terms — I do  not  remember  the  exact 
words — a weak  “good”  or  a strong  “fair.”  What 
Mey  meant  to  convey  was,  tiiat  if  the  inspectors  gave 

good”  or  “fair,”  it  would  not  be  any  undue 
•departuro  from  an  exact  and  reasonable  judgment  of 
the  school. 

6963. ^  Mr,  Kettm:. — I understand  that,  not  content 
.with  six  merit  marks,  you  seem  to  have  introduced 


some  intervening  ones?— We  did  not  introduce  any 
new  marks,  but  iu  a ease  where  we  differed  from  the 
inspector,  he  gave  “good,”  and  we  thought  it  merited 
only  “fair,”  but  we  said  it  was  a very  narrow  dividing 
line,  and  we  would  not  blame  a man  for  calling  it 
“good”  or  “fair.” 

6964.  But  you  do  use  these  terms,  a strong  “fair” 
and  a weak  "good”? — No,  we  do  not  use  this  term 
officially. 

6965.  Mr.  Coffey.— They  are  in  the  official  report? 
— They  are  in  the  chief  inspectors’  report,  but  they 
are  not  used  iu  the  General  Report. 

6966.  Mr.  Heney. — BuE  they  were  used  by  you  iu 
the  Belfast  schools? — I will  tell  you  the  way  in  which 
we  used  them,  to  convey  that  such  cases  were  very 
near  the  neutral  line.  That  was  all  that  we  meant  to 
convey  by  them.  Bub  before  we  leave  that,  let  me 
say  that  you  cannot  assess  the  merits  of  a school 
with  mathematical  precision.  The  thing  is  utterly 
impossible.  You  cannot  say  that  it  is  actually 
“fair”  or  actually  “good.”  You  go  as  near 
it  as  possible;  and  I always  impressed  that  on  my 
inspectors  at  the  conferences,  and  I say,  “Always 
lean  to  the  side  of  mercy.  If  you  are  inclined  to 
think  it  a strong  "fair”  call  it  “good,''  and  if  you 
think  it  a strong  “good”  call  it  “very  good.”  Give 
the  teacher  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  ” That  is  what 
I always  say. 

6967.  But  when  a system  which  you  describe  as 
abominable  is  in  operation  do  you  think  that  the 
teacher  has  just  cause  of  complaint? — I think  they 
have,  but  I say  they  did  not  go  the  right  way  about 
amending  it,  and  their  campaign  of  denouncing  the 
inspectors,  I think,  was  most  culpable  and  vicious. 

6968.  “ The  gi-owing  intolerance  of  authority,  so 
noticeable  nowadays  in  all  classes  of  subordinates," 

you  think,  peibaps,  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  it? I 

think  the  writing  of  those  threatening  letters,  and 
cm-tain  abominable  articles  in  the  papers,  and  denoun- 
cing the  inspectors  at  their  meetings,  that  growing 
spirit  had  certainly  a great  deal  to  do  witii  it. 

6960.  If  their  marks  were  reduced,  and  if  they 
thought  they  had  a cause  of  complaint,  why  should  they 
not  be  at  liberty  to  appeal?— I have  no  objection  at  all 
to  their  appealing,  but  to  the  way  in  which  they 
appealed,  and  iu  which  they  carried  on  the  appeal. 

6970.  In  many  cases,  as  in  Belfast  or  in  Clonmel, 
although  you  investigated  a number  of  cases,  and 
although  your  judgment  differed  from  those  of  the 
other  inspectors,  the  teachers  got  no  redress? — I do 
not  know  that.  I do  nob  know,  and  you  may  be  right. 
As  soon  as  my  report  went  in  I had  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  matter. 

6971.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  more  examination 
of  children  in  the  school  than  at  present? — Yes,  but 
some  inspectors  go  iu  very  much  for  it  at  present.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not,  but  I 
have  heard,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  go 
very  far  with  the  examinations  still. 

6972.  You  are  iu  favour  of  a certain  amount  of 
examination? — Of  a certain  amount,  and  that  would 
vary  according  to  the  school  and  according  to  the 
inspector.  A man  might  observe  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  he  might  form  an  opinion,  and  then  he 
might  like  to  fortify  that  opinion  by  examination. 
Things  might  seem  to  be  going  well-,  but  still  the  result 
might  not  be  satisfactory.  I would  leave  that  to  bis 
discretion;  but  what  I would  say  is  too  bad,  and 
especially  under  this  present  system,  is  that  increment 
and  promotion  are  decided  on  these  little  points, 
technical  points,  which  ere  rigidly  carried  out. 

6978.  If  you  did  away  with  that  you  would  do  away 
with  a great  deal  of  grumbling? — I would. 

6974.  Bo  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a uniform 
school  year  as  at  present? — There  is  a good  deal  to  be 
said  on  both  sides,  from  the  inspectors'  point  of  view 
and  from  the  public  point  of  view.  It  would  be  much 
more  desirable  to  go  back  to  the  separate  school  years, 
and  the  teachers  would  like  it  better  too,  but  'there 
are  many  olijections  to  it. 

6975.  Wliat  are  they? — "Well,  first  of  all,  the  teacher 
knows  the  inspection  is  coming  round,  and  the  teachers 
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arc  not  all  perfect.  Some  of  them  rest  on  their  o^, 
and  they  used  to  do  so  under  the  result  system.  Iney 


do  not  do  that  so  much  now,  but  they  used  to  rest 
on’  their  oars,  and  when  the  time  of  inspection  was 
cornin'^  on  they  would  put  on  a little  steam,  and 
OTerwork  the  children.  That  was  very  common. 

6976.  Mr.  Coffey.— I never  could  imagine  how 
good  work’  could  be  done  unless  it  was  done  all  fhe 
year  round? — do  not  say  good  work  was  done  in 
those  cases,  but  the  teachers  and  pupils  worked,  ve^ 
slackly  during  half  of  the  year  and  very  hard  during  the 
other  half.  That  is  a very  bad  plan.  The  object  of 
the  new  system  is  to  enable  the  inspector  to  see  tiie 
school  in  its  everyday  aspect. 

6077.  Mr.  Ebnlt. — Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
combine  the  two  methods,  and  would  not  that  remove 
your  objection  to  the  separate  school  year?— It  would 
to  a great  extent. 

6978.  Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  the  teacher  end  the 
pupils  to  have  their  work  appraised  at  the  end  of  the 
year? — ^Why? 

6979.  Because  the  teacher  could  hove  all  his  pupils 
ttere? — 1 quite  agree  with  you  in  that. 

6980.  He  could  have  the  work  revised? — Yes;  but 
under  the  new  system  it  is  not  the  results  that  are 
looked  at,  but  it  is  the  way  that  the  work  is  being 
carried  out.  It  is  mainly  the  methods  that  are 
looked  at. 

6981.  But  no  method  is  good  if  it  does  not  produce 
good  results? — ^If  the  method  is  good,  and  the  con- 
ditions are  good,  and  altogether  the  tone  of  the  school 
is  gotfd,  the  results  must  be  good,  hut  very  often 
when  I went  into  a school  I heard  file  teacher  giving 
an  excellent  lesson,  and  I would  say,  “ This  school 
ought  to  turn  out  very  well,”  but  later  on  I would 
come  round  to  examine  it  and  I would  find  that  it 
did  not,  and  the  inference  was  that  the  teacher  was 
not  always  teaching  at  his  best,  and  he  seemed  extra 
good  while  I was  there. 

6982.  Would  your  surprise  visits  not  check  schools 
like  that? — Two  surprise  visits  at  least  in  tbe_  year 
are  desirable  but  that  number  cannot  be  always  given, 
as  the  inspectors  are  often  overpowered  with  work. 

6983.  Bo  you  think  it  is  right  to  treat  the  body  of 
teaehera  with  distrust? — Certainly  not;  I never  did  it 
in  my  life. 

6984.  But  is  not  the  principle  of  surprise  visits 
distrust  of  the  teacher?— It  may  be,  but  it  is 
very  essential.  In  every  business  there  is  some  sort 
of  check  or  supervision.  You  cannot  expect  that 
people  are  all  perfect,  and  large  sums  of  public  money 
depend  on  these  matters.  When  I went  into  a school 
I would  really  go  to  look  at  the  accounts,  but  I would 
never  do  it  in  an  ostentatious  way. 

6986.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
way  appeals  from  teachers  when  necessary  should  be 
dealt  with — that  is  appeals  against  the  inspectors’ 
report®,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — ^Well,  it  would 
depend  on  the  class  of  inspector  against  whom  the 
appeal  was  made.  If  it  was  against  a junior  inspector 
the  usual  course  would  be  to  refer  it  to  the  senior 
inspector,  and  get  bis  opinion  on  it,  and  if  there  was 
a senior  inspector  involved,  a chief  inspector  would 
go.  I think  that  is  a satisfactory  arrangement,  hut  I 
can  understand  perfectly  well  that  the  teachers  would 
not  think  so.  They  would  like  to  have  the  Court  of 
Appeal  constituted  some  other  way.  • 

6986.  Bub  when  an  appeal  is  lodged  by  a teacher 
that  appeal  is  referred  back  to  ihe  inspectoi? — ^For  his 
observations,  as  a rule. 

6987.  Are  ihose  observations  submitted  to  the 
teacher  subsequently? — Now  you  are  taking  me  out  of 
my  depth,  because  I did  not  deal  with  these  matters. 
I think  they  would  be  sent  to  the  manager. 

6988.  Mr.  Copfet. — ^That  would  be  when  the  final 
decision  was  given?— No,  before  that.  A great  deal 
would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  case;  but  I know 


6989.  Mr. ' Henly.— And  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
letting'  the  teacher  know?— Certainly;  I see  no 
objection. 

6990.  And  would  you  give  the  teacher  an  oppot- 
tunity  of  answering  those  observations  if  he  could?— 
— Certainly. 

6991.  Sir  Hiram  WmciNSON.— Mr.  Henly  was 
askias  you  with  regard  to  surprise  visits.  There  are 
generally,  I understand,  three  inspections  in  the  year, 
when  that  can  be  accomplished?— Yes,  if  they  can  be 
accomplished. 

6992.  One  is  a general  inspection,  at  which  the 
manager  is  invited  to  be  present? — Yes. 

6993.  Where  it  appears  that  the  practice  is  to  let 
the  manager  know  on  the  morning  of  the  inspection, 
or  even  after  the  inspection  has  begun? — Yes,  if  he 
lives  near  ttie  school. 

I take  it  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if 
5P.nr.ft  was  secured  on  every  occasion?— very 


his  presence  was  secured  on  every  occasion?— 
desirable. 

6995  Now,  if  surprise  visits  are  desirable  on  some 
occasions,  would  this  particular  inspection  admit  of 
notice  being  given  to  both  the  teacher  anu  the  manager 
without  detriment  to  the  object  sought  to  be  attained? 
—It  would  nob  then  be  a surprise  visit  you  know’. 

6996.  But  suppose  that  surprise  visits  are  on 
occasion  required,  could  this  bo  made  an  exception  to 
them  without  detriment  to  the  object  to  be  attained?— 

It  could  not,  because  these  surprise  visits  in  many 
cases  are  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  records  of 
attendance. 

6997.  Bub  you  would  have  other  surprise  visits 
besides  this  regulai’  inspection? — Wo  have  them 
at  present.  The  term  ‘‘  surprise  visit  ” would  not  be 
used,  but  the  inspector  comes  to  a school  unannounced. 

If  he  intends  to  spend  a longer  time  than  an  hour  (it 
does  not  exactly  specify  the  duration  of  time)  if  he 
intends  to  spend  a considerable  time  there  _ he  is 
required  to  notify  tiie  manager  that  he  is  in  the 
school,  and  the  manager  will  come  down,  or  may 
come  down. 

6998.  The  manager  on  many  occasions  is  away  from 
home? — Yes;  the  thing  does  not  work  well  at  all. 

6999i  It  does  not  work  well? — No. 

7000.  And  that  being  admitted  I should  like  to 
make  my  point  clear.  Surprise  visits  during  the  year 
are  required? — Certainly. 

7001.  I suggest  that  this  visit,  when  the  general 
report  is  made,  might  be  an  exception  to  that,  and 
what  I am  asking  you  is,  do  you  think  that  it  could  be 
made  an  exception  without  detriment  to  the  object 
to  be  attained? — An  exception  in  this  way,  that  the 
teacher  would  get  a longer  notice? 

7002.  That  he  should  get  notice  of  it.  There  are 
some  things  that  have  been  pointed  out  to  ue  as  being 
in  favour  of  it.  There  are  days  when,  without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a considerable 
number  of  the  boys  may  be  away,  a larger  number 
than  the  ordinary  absents? — Yea,  and  the  school  then 
is  not  in  a favourable  state  for  inspection. 

7003.  Under  the  old  results  system  they  always  had. 
notice? — ^They  had  notice,  yes. 

7004.  Might  not  that  notice  be  given  in  this  case, 
ao  that  the  manager  might  make  an  effort  to 
present,  and  that  the  teacher  might  make  a speciw 
efiort  to  have  as  large  a number  of  the  boys  present, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  that  we  all  know  of, 
as  to  securing  regular  attendance? — It  would  be  quit® 
possible  to  do  it,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable,  but 
it  would  interfere  with  the  objects  that  the  Comnns- 
sioners  had  in  making  the  present  arrangement. 

7005.  Would  your  other  surprise  visits  not  si^o®' 
to  secure  the  oliject  for  which  the  surprise  visit  is 
intended? — I think  they  might. 

7006.  And  you  think,  then,  that  the  ordmarv 


if  I were  the  inspector  that  was  going  down,  the  surprise  visits  might  be  combined  with  an  ann^ 

senior  or  chief  inspector,  to  deal  with  an  appeal,  I visit,  of  which  notice  might  be  given  to  both 
would  certainly  let  the  teacher  know  what  the  and  manager? — I think  it  would  be  desirable.  Tbs 
inspector's  observations  were,  or  I would  let  the  nspeotors,  under  the  present  system,  ai 
manager  know.  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  manager  at  all. 
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7007.  Tho  CHA1UM.A.N. — We  have  heard  that  the 
managers,  under  the  present  system,  are  often 
unable  to  attend  the  inspection? — Yes;  a great 
many  cannot  attend,  and  some  resent  the  shortness  of 
the  notice,  and  do  not  attend.  Even  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  resented  this  very  much,  and 
complained  of  the  inspection.  That  was  Dr.  Traill. 

I think  he  did  it  two  or  three  times,  though  the 
inspector  was  simply  complying  with  the  regulation. 

7008.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson. — In  what  light  did  you 
look  upon  these  representations  from  Belfast  and 
Clonmel? — I do  not  quite  understand. 

7009.  I take  it  that  you  looked  upon  them  in  any 
case  as  complaints  against  the  inspectors? — Certainly. 

'7010.  But  was  it  not  at  the  same  time  an  applica- 
tion for  the  redress  of  grievances? — Certainly. 

7011.  Now,  can  you  suggest  that  there  was  on  any 
one  of  those  occasions  any  redi’ess  of  any  grievances 
given  at  all? — There  was  in  one  ease,  I know.  I 
mentioned  Mr.  Mansfield’s  case.  I do  not  exactly 
remember  now  what  he  was  looking  for,  whether 
promotion  or  increment. 

7012.  You  gave  a higher  mark  than  the  inspector 
had  given? — Yes. 

7013.  Of  course,  we  all  know  what  eveutually  hap- 
pens, but  do  you  know  whether  in  the  interim  he  got 
the  benefit  of  your  report? — I am  inclined  to  think  he 
did,  but  T cannot  say  for  certain.  It  passed  out  of 
my  hands.  I think  he  did ; and  iu  the  case  of  another 
teacher  a reprimand  was  issued,  and  that  was  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  my  report. 

7014.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  the  other  ease? — 
Yes,  the  case  of  Mr.  Keegan,  of  Eosegreen  School, 
near  Clonmel. 

7015.  Mr.  CoFFET. — That  was  nut  one  of  the  twelve 
cases? — ^Well,  1 was  mixed  up  in  the  same  case.  I 
forget  bow  that  case  came  to  me.  I dealt  with  both 
at  the  same  time. 

7016.  Sir  Hni-iM  Wilkinson. — You  were  saying  that 
tlie  cases  culled  out  for  your  inspection  were  eases  that 
«’ere  considered  moat  favourable  for  the  teachers? — 
Yes. 

7017.  That  seems  to  me  a very  puzzling  statement. 
It  has  puzzled  me  all  along,  looking  at  this  matter, 
how  it  is  possible  that  a man  who  had  got  “excellent” 
could  get  any  better  mark  by  your  going  to  see  his 
school? — What  school  was  that? 

7018.  On  page  20? — The  reason  I went  to  that 
school  was  that  the  Resident  Commissioner  thought 
that  school  was  overmarked. 

7019.  Well,  that  was  not  most  favourable  to  the 
teacher? — ^No;  that  was  an  exception,  and  I quite 
agree  with  him  that  “ very  good  ” was  quite  enough 
tor  that  school. 

7020.  Instead  of  “excellent”? — I do  not  believe 
there  are  50  “excellent”  schools  in  Ireland,  instead  of 
having  60  “excellent”  schools  in  one  circuit.  I do 
not  believe  there  are  a dozen  “excellent”  schools  in 
Ireland.  It  depends  on  the  meaning  you  attach  to 
“excellent,”  My  idea  of  “excellent”  is  very  high, 
but  I object  to  all  these  artificial  distinctions  and 
terms. 

7021.  Now,  out  of  the  Clonmel  schools  you 
examined,  or  re-examined,  how  many?— About  20- or 
22. 

7022.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — There  ai'e  only  about  13 
on  this  list  (list  handed  to  Witness)? — Well,  that  is 
all. 

7023.  Sii-  Hikam  Wilkinson. — ^Will  you  kindly  look 
at  that  list  and  you  will  see  that  out  of  these  only 
five  were  selected.  There  are  Cullen  (boys),  Mardyke, 
Mohober,  Monard  (boys),  SUeveardagh  (girls),  and 
Lougbmore  (boys)? — In  fact,  I am  not  sure  that  I saw 
the  list. 

7024.  I see  llathkeevin  is  not  inspected? — You  mean 
not  inspected  by  me? 

7026.  Yes?— I told  you  the  reason  wai  that  the 
Resident  Commissioner  went  round  to  all  these 
schools,  and  he  picked  out  the  schools  in  which  he 


thought  that  the  teacher  might  be  able  to  make  out 
a case.  That  case  of  Ratbkeevin  was  not  referred  to 
me.  The  Resident  Commissioner  did  not  think  the 
teacher  there  had  any  grounds  for  appeal. 

7026.  I am  merely  referring  to  the  fact,  and  I want 
you  to  ba  satisfied  that  there  were  only  five  of  those 
schools  that  you  did  re-examine,  and  I want  to  coma 
to  the  results? — I got  a list  of  these  schools  that  I 
visited  from  the  Resideut  Commissioner. 

7027.  Mr.  Coffey. — In  order  to  visit  them? — To 
visit;  and  the  reason  ha  gave  for  selecting  these  was, 
that  he  thought  they  were  the  best  eases  of  teachers. 
That  Loughmora  case,  which  he  thought  was  over- 
marked,  may  not  have  beau  in  this  list  at  all,  but 
he  mentioned  it  to  me  and  said,  “ You  had  better  go 
and  see  that.” 

7028.  The  Chairman. — That  was  for  another  purpose 
altogether.  He  bought  it  was  over-marked? — Well, 
it  was  merely  that  I thought  he  diflered  from  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  "Weiply,  the  Senior  Inspector,  and  he 
wanted  to  have  my  view  on  it. 

7029.  In  fact,  Loughmore  was  put  into  the  list  to 
which  it  did  not  belong? — I think,  as  well  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  Mr.  Welply  raised  the  mark  there 
from  “very  good”  up  to  “excellent,”  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  thought  it  did  not  deserve  that,  and  I 
did  not  either. 

7080.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — I understand  that 
after  a certain  time,  when  you  bad  dealt  with  these 
cases,  they  passed  out  of  your  cognizance,  and  that 
you  are  not  able  really  to  give  us  what  the  result  was? 
— No;  I may  have  heard  incidentally,  but  I do  not 
remember. 

7081.  That  is  the  Clonmel  cases,  and  now  with 
regard  to  the  Belfast  cases,  would  not  the  same  remark 
apply  that  whatever  one  may  say  with  regard  to 
the  complaints  that  were  made  if  there  was  any 
reasonable  object,  it  was  not  simply  to  complain  of 
the  inspectors,  but  also  to  get  redress  for  the  hardship 
that  was  imposed  on  the  teacliers  by  the  inspectors’ 
reports? — Quite  so. 

7032.  And  there  does  not  seem,  thmughout  I may 
say,  with  regard  to  that  any  recognition  of  that  par- 
tinular  point  at  all? — 1 think  the  teachers'  right  to 
appeal  was  recognised  there.  It  was  recognised  that 
they  were  justified  in  making  that  appeal. 

7038.  That  they  were  quite  justified  in  doing  it? — 
It  was  the  manner  in  which  they  did  it  that  I 
objected  to. 

7034.  But  there  was  something  else.  If  they  were 
right  in  making  that  appeal,  would  you  not  think  it 
right  that  aome  redress  should  be  given,  yet  this  is 
the  result  of  the  whole  business : — “ Having  carefully 
considered  in  all  their  aspects  the  di^cult  questions 
involved,  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  while, 
in  view  of  the  facts  disclosed,  the  teachers  were 
justified  in'  appealing  to  them,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  there  has  been  any  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  deal  severely  with 
the  Belfast  teachers? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

7036.  That  there  was  no  concerted  action? — That 
mere  was  no  concerted  action. 

7086.  Have  you  any  doubt  -that  some  of  the 
teachers,  and  a large  number  of  them  did  believe, 
that  there,  ivas  concerted  action? — I could  not  answer 
that. 

7037.  Of  course,  that  is  certainly  a different  thing 
from  there  being  concerted  action,  but  it  was  asserted 
over  and  over  again  that  they  did  believe  it? — Well, 
it  was  asserted  over  and  over  again. 

7038.  Of  course,  I could  not  insult  you  by  asking 
you  whether  you  believe  there  were  any  instructions 
Oil  that  point? — Certainly  not.  I will  tell  you  a 
thing  that  may  have  led  yoii,  and  I think  I mentioned 
in  my  report  that  the  Resident  Commissioner  visited 
this  mstrict,  and  I visited  one  school  that  used  to  get  a 
very  good  report.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  we 
arrived  dui'ing  the  midday  interval.  We  arrived 
between  12  and  1,  as  well  as  I remember,  and  the 
pupils  and  the  teachers  were  away,  and  the  aohooi 
was  looked,  but  we  went  in.  Tlier®  was  a lot  of 
written  exercises. on  the  table;  we  commenced  looking 
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Mr.  Jamks  Joseph  Hykes,  examined. 


[Confintied, 


over  those,  and  the  way  in  which  the  con-ection  of 
errors  liad  neglected  was  somethiDg  outraceons: 
so  we  waited  till  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  came. 

'IT  Tu  matter,  and  we  found 

that  the  school  hardly  deserved  -‘fair,”  and  it  was 
getting  good,  and,  of  course,  I Lad  to  make  the 
representation  that  the  Resident  Commissioner  directed 
me  to  take  to  the  senior  inspector,  and  the  inspector 
ui  cliaige,  and  that  he  might  have  put  some  of  them 

things  more  sharply  than  before. 

Chairman.— Do  you  mean  that  that  visit 
suggested  concerted  action?— No,  but  that  it  might 
8fcandi'.tf  the  effect  on  the  inspectors  of  raising' theh- 
fn  the^ch^f^  booking  more  minutely  after  the  work 


doubt  w!  ^ Wir,KiN80N.-Of  course,  there  is  no 
£nlm-nbl  4^®  it-  most 

number  of  teachers  should  have 

entertained  such  a suspicion?— Very  deplorable,  but 
at  the  same  time  I do  not  think  that  any  very  large 

S cm  that  It  the  naLs  li  He 

Macheis  that  are  on  the  list  who  signed  the  appeal  or 
the  memorial,  because  those  signatures  were  gamed  in 
a very  curious  way,  as  I will  tell  you.  One  teacher 

MCh  man_  to  sign.  Here  m Ireland,  if  you  want  a 
man  to  sign  a memorial  for  anything  unless  it  io 

their  work,  which  S 
Siuments?’'^TL?T  ^tf®  circulars  and  other 

pSiroffouSL”  • 

IS  not  a particle  of  truth  in  it.  ’ “ 

7048.  Sir  Hiram  ‘Wilkinson. Of  conran  ii-  lo  „i 

sail  had  a giieaSSjilS,  t “PPl'^Uon,  ttay 


them/'  That  is  what  disgusted  me.  I do  not  mind 
the  ringleaders  at  all,  but  the  other  men  who  did  nor 
come  forward  to  tell  the  truth. 

7040  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.-You  are  familiar  with 
he  letter  of  June  1911,  of  Mr.  Dilworth,  luldressed  S 
the  Secretary  of  the  Belfast  teachers?— Yes,  I am. 

7047.  I take_  it  that  a fair  summary  of  it  is  con 
tamed  lu  _ tins  paragraph,  that  having  carefdlv 
considered  m all  their  aspects  difficult  questions 
mvoiv^,  the  (^mmissionera  are  of  opinion,  that 
disclosed,  the  teachers  weS 
justifl^  111  appealing  to  them,  there  is  no  evidence  tn 
concerted  action  on  th? 
part  of  the  administration  to  deal  severely  with  t ! 
Belfast  teachers.  And  then  the  rest  of  the  letter  is 
summed  up  in  the  last  paragraph,  which  states  thnf 
they  are  talaug  further  steps,  whereby  their  poltey  shall 
be  more  adequately  realised  and  carried  into  eLct.^  Ami 
that  was  the  answer  that  the  teachers  got.  And  ail  thnf 
the  teachers  w-ere  told  practically  was  that  there  was 
the  ‘“spectors  and 

lo  “ Wiling 

M wm  yitlim  their  tigbte  in  appealing 

but  they  did  not  eatablish  that  they  bad  a serio™ 
grievance  to  complain  of.  seiious 

7049.  I do  not  go  more  fully  into  this  beennso  T 
branch,  this  six- 
fold classification  ?-Quite  so,  but  that  quekon  th»; 
dderabfon®^®”'“®  to  now,  was  not  at  a^  under  com 

e‘^Lir„r.§lrlfHK 

know  where  to  atd^  ft  r il  allowances  you  never 
bed  paased,  X three  f"  rata'Tm” 

pnl^Vael/nd^Silll  oft*" 

2zVi’nf?„rge*S!h:?c^^^^^ 

da,d.  That  „na  the  n ay  'it  oocnS  ^ “ '‘’”' 

.e.initt.‘aSm‘‘‘SS;S 

there  ean  be  n”donbt  of  if  i‘  ‘tere,  and 

that  a different  statipJo-S*  acknowledged 

what  had  been  apS|  beZe  ^ 

earn  their  mone^i}ni^®i®’T'  3^^^,  P®°Ple  to 

different  standard^is  annlied  a 

submit.  r.*..  ®PPl*eo  to  them  later,  that.  T 


innocent  body  of  meZ!  attacked  an  ® grievance,  whether  th^  mad?T*miff  u 

thought  that  waf  ve?y  iZfaS  I **’"  ' ^® 

treated  very  well  bv  the  TuLH*  been 

lefctera  from'  some  of  them  for  1 have  had 

Well,  one  of  these  m^  ^ 

before  this  thing  came  to  The  ® ^'3  months 

his  poor  father  Lvt^^tent  to  b!f  V®’  ^3'^  “e 
praying  for  me,  and  be  Sninded  IfL®  "^^ht  without 
I did  him  long  ago.  This  man  r some  kindness 
to  write  to  the  ^naners  anri  ^ 1^°*  the  courage 

inspectors  are  not  like  what  thev^n^~~ 

WP  «or.  . pood  dtf  of &fCtoio“1 


different  standard  is  annlied  “Tu  a 

submit,  without  fear  of^frftriS-  r ^ 

-dpd  ,t  an,  ra6e  ftoy  b«i  a porfSt °U“, 
a grievance,  whether  t>i»y,  P?”®®*  ^ight)  if  they  had 
appeal  for  redress,  and%hTT^!-nt  «°t,  to 

remember,  the  CommrssioneS^,^u?*  redress?— But 

had  a grievance.  Of  course  The  °P^ 
riot  responsible  for  my  statement  are 

my  individual  opinion.^  atement.  I am  gmng  you 

thIt^Ly'^had%p“w''®a^^Hfff  statement 

men,  which  redue^^  their  standard  to  those 

had  been  in  Se  htbS  of  ®“°  what  they 

the  natural  outcome  '®®®^^i“g  beforo?-That  ^ 


Cort,tnIy“iriJ  jitsMab™!’  i«»ti«abla!- 
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Mr.  -I.AMEs  JosEi-H  Hynes,  M.A.,  esamia^d. 


[Cortiiitued. 


7054.  Do  you  think  it  is  justifiable  to  raise  the 
standaiYl  wi^out  warning,  because  there  had  been  no 
warning  given  to  them? — There  was  not  any  sudden 
raising. . 

7055.  Well,  it  appears  to  mo  very  clearly  proved 
in  this  ease  that  there  was  a sudden  raising? — That 
is  a point  that  we  do  not  agree  about;  but  you  must 
admit  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  system  it  was 
only  fair  to  allow  a lower  standai-d  than  would  be 
admissible  after  six  or  ten  years. 

7056.  But  we  have  it  here  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Welply,  for  instance,  and  there  is  no  mistake  about 
it,  that  Mr.  Welply  did  apply  a standard  that  his 
predecessors  had  not  applied,  and  the-y  put  down  here 
in  their  own  statement  that  especially  in  the  County 
Down  a higher  standard  was  applied.  Well,  it  was 
applied  suddenly,  because  these  complaints  were  all 
of  the  sudden  raising  of  the  standard,  and  lowering 
of  the  marks? — ies. 

7057.  I thought  nobody  would  have  contradicted 
the  fact  that  they  had  a grievance,  but  your  attitude 
towards  it  is  this,  that  you  consider  that  the  system 
was  a bad  one? — We  are  mixing  up  two  di^Eerent 
things.  I think  instead  of  the  teachers  having  a 
grievance,  tlie  public  had  a grievance  for  allowing  them 
to  have  such  a low  standard  during  such  a long 
number  of  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  new 
system.  The  real  ground  of  complaint  is  not  that  a 
higher  standard  was  put  on  in  1906,  but  that  it  was 
not  put  on  in  1908,  or  a good  deal  earlier. 

7058.  So  that  you  think  it  is  no  grievance  to  a man 
if  he  does  work  up  to  a certain  point  on  the  promise 
that  he  will  get  his  salary,  and  you  immediately  say 
“ I have  changed  my  mind,  and  I will  pay  you  on  a 
difierent  standard?”— Well.  I would  not  put  it  that 
way. 

7059.  I put  it  that  way,  and  you  do  not  agree  with 

the  way  it  Is  put?— But  do  you  not  think  that  when 
the  system  was  introduced  in  1900  it  was  reasonable 
to  expect  very  little  at  first.  The  teachers  were  new 
to  the  subjects;  singing  had  nob  been  compulsory  in 
every  school,  drawing  had  not  been  compulsory  in 
every  school,  science  had  not  been  known — these 
were  things  in  which  the  teacher  would  be  backward, 
and  you  would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  very  little  on 
those  lines,  but  as  years  rolled  on,  and  as  they  got 
opportunities  of  being  trained,  you  would  expect 
better  work  from  tiiom,  would  you  not? 

Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Tou  see  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  answer  questions. 

7060.  Mr.  Kettle. — ^Did  the  sudden  lowering  of  the 
marks  in  Belfast  come  about,  not  through  any  change 
in  the  programme,  but  through  a change  of  inspectors? 
— It  was  not  through  a change  of  programme  or  a 
change  of  inspectors,  but  the  inspector  that  came  iu 
had  been  gradually  working  up,  and  the  others  remain 
in  the  transition  stage  still, 

7061.  I fully  agree  with  Sir  Kram,  that  the  teachers 

have  a grievance  if  they  are  promised  promotion  and 
increments  for  doing  a certain  work,  and  an  inspector 
comes  in  and  changes  the  standard  of  the  work,  and 
I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  what’  is  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  thing  is  this  very  artificial  arrangement 
of  “fair”  and  “excellent,"  and  so  on.  The  Commis- 
sioners said,  " You  have  to  have  certain  marks  to  get 
an  increment  of  your  salary,”  and  under  a certain 
inspector  a teacher  will  get  two  "very  goods,”  and 
you  change  your  inspector  and  the  mark  is  reduced  to 
■‘fair”? — The  teaohei's  appeal  against  the  new 

inspector.  Tliey  imply  that  he  is  wrong,  but  the 
C^mmissioiiei's  are  inclined  to  think,  on  looking  into 
the  whole  thing,  that  be  is  right  and  that  the  other 
men  are  wrong. 

7062.  Mr.  I&nly. — How  could  the  teachers  know 
that? — To  my  mind,  an  efficient  teacher  will  have  a 
good  school  no  matter  what  mark  the  inspector  applies, 
and  these  men  in  Belfast  are  very  practical,  sensible 
men,  and  even  if  the  inspector  were  very  easily 
pleased,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  children  and  the 
public,  they  ought  to  have  made  good  progress. 

7063.  So  they  did.  Look  at  Clonmel.  There  were 
wiroe  inspectors — Messrs.  Browne,  MoEnery  and 
xates— all  men  of  standing.  Mr.  Browne  was  re- 
moved to  Waterford  and  the  teachere  wove  working 


tl.ero  lip  to  19U9,  satisfying  all  the  requirements  of 
the  officials  placed  over  them,  and  another  official 
comes  in,  and  he  reduces  the  mark  wholesale.  One  of 
the  junior  men  reduces  them  78  per  cent.? — I adroit 
there  were  things  that  were  objectionable,  and  that  1 
have  no  sympothy  with  at  all. 

7064.  Have  not  these  men  a grievance’? — They  have 
in  a sort  of  way,  but  to  my  mind  the  schools  are 
primarily  for  the  children  and  for  the  public,  and  what 
1 look  to  is  anything  that  injures  the  children,  if  the 
schools  are  very  bad,  and  the  teachers  get  “cxeellenb” 
from  the  inspector,  1 say  that  is  very  bad  for  the 
public  and  for  the  children. 

7066.  If  you  could  fancy  yourself  again  a junior 
inspector? — I can  do  that. 

7066.  And  if  you  were  getting  a personal  mark  as 
the  teachers  are  at  present? — We  are  now  coming  back 
to  this  radical  fact,  that  it  is  utterly  objectionable 
u’hether  applied  to  inspectors  or  teachers  or  anybody. 

7067.  Supposing  that  you  did  a certain  work,  and 
that  you  were  getting  “good”  for  it  for  fen  years, 
and  that  you  worked  for  Uie  eleventh  year,  in  exactly 
tire  same  way,  and  they  gave  you  “ M ”? — I would 
cut  up  vary  rough,  but  I would  not  start  maligning 
my  senior  inspector  or  telling  lies  about  him  because 
I was  hit  that  way. 

7068.  Mr.  Habrison. — In  these  Belfast  cases  it  is 
said  that  there  was  no  redress.  Do  you  ^ow  if  there 
was  any  case  where  the  lowering  of  the  mark  had 
adversely  afiected  the  financial  position  of  any  teacher? 
I am  not  sure  there  were  cases. 

7069.  -And  those  cases  were  nob  reconsidered? 

Possibly  they  were.  When  our  report  went  in  all  these 
cases  were. 

7070.  But  yoii  have  no  information  on  that  point? — 
No,  I have  nob. 

7071.  Mr.  Henly. — You  only  think  that  those  eases 
that  you  reviewed  yourself  were  considered;  but  what 
about  the  remainder  of  the  111? — I am  inclined  to 
think  they  were  not. 

7072.  The  Chaibman. — But  you  have  no  personal 
knowledge? — I have  no  personal  knowledge. 

7073.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson. — With  regard  to  the 
point  that  was  mentioned  to-day  as  to  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  returns  of  attendance,  I suppose  you  are  aware 
that  that  is  a difficulty  that  is  'not  confined  to  this 
country  ? — Certainly , 

7074.  We  had  it  in  England  too,  and  I thiuk  you  ate 
aware  of  Matthew  Arnold's  proposal  with  regard  to 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  any  difficulty  at  all,  that 
when  the  roll  is  called,  there  should  be  a nought  for 
absents  and  a cross  for  presents.-  Do  you  know  how 
they  mark  it  in  Ireland? — Certainly. 

7075.  How? — The  “ present  ” mark  is  a line  drawn 
obliquely  in  the  square  from  the  topmost  right-h^d 
corner  down  to  the  left,  and  the  “ absents  ” mark  is 
nought. 

7076.  But  we  see  that  difficulty  is  one  of  the  old 
difficulties  when  Matthew  Arnold  thought  it  necessary 
to  deal  with  it? — It  exists  in  England  too,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  as  closely 
looked  after. 

7077.  Of  course,  it  would  be  desirable  to  arrive  at 
that  state  of  perfectiou  in  which  it  would  not  be 
necessary  eiUier  t-o  have  surprise  visits  or  examinationi 
of  these  rolls? — If  we  could  attain  that  we  could  dis- 
pense with  police  and  armies,  and  prisons  and  every- 
thing else,  and  \Ve  would  be  very  happy. 

7078.  I suppose  it  is  desirable  in  your  opinion  to- 
retain  a system  which  makes  it  important  to  the- 
teacher  whether  the  attendance  is  large  or  small  ?— It 
would  be  very  desirable  not  to  expose  them  to  temp- 
tation ; but  I doubt  if  you  could  devise  a working' 
scheme  to  replace  the  present  one. 

7079.  Tou  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  there  should' 
be,  as  there  is  at  present,  remuneration  depending  on 
the  number  of  attendances?— I think  it  is  desirable  to 
some  extent,  but  it  should  not  be  a very  large  amount 

7080.  In  these  cases  that  we  are  referring  to  you  dn 
not  know  the  individual'  instances? — Well,  no, 

3* 
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7081.  So  we  liave  to  conjecture  as  to  whether  very 
miieh  really  did  depend  on  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy 
o{  the  roll?— We  have  to  be  guided  a good  deal  by  the 
amount  of  the  penalty.  Unless  it  was  a very  gross 
case,  the  penalty  would  not  be  severe,  particularly  if 
it  were  a case  of  a first  offence;  but  falsification  of 
accounts  is  a very  serious  thing,  because  it  is  not 
merely  that  the  amount  of  the  grant  is  affected,  but 
the  very  pupils  in  the  schools  are  contaminated  by  it. 


7094  Well,  whatever  the  avideuce  on  the  subject 
was  c’ertainlv  that  is  not  the  impression  it  produced 
on  my  mind?— When  I say  that,  I mean  that  the  in- 
speotor  who  is  dealing  with  the  case  lets  the  teacher 
know  what  the  other  inspector  says  about  him. 

7095  But  then  we  have  many  eases  iu  which  no  in- 
spector is  dealing  with  the  case  other  than  the  original 
inspector.  I understand  that  what  happens  is  this— 
that  the  inspector  makes  his  report,  that  is,  the  general 


the  very  pupils  in  the  schools  are  contammateo  ay  it.  26th  paragraph  of  that, 

7082.  In  some  eases  what  is  called  falsification  of  ij/ujakes  a brief  minute  of  the  result  of  the  inspection 

accounts  is  inaccuracy?— No,  there  would  be  a great  gyjtable  for  transmission  to  the  manager.  I under- 

distinction  made  between  these.  An  inaccuracy  in  a of  that  is  not  sent?— I think  so. 

trifling  matter  would  not  be  fined  at  all,  but  a caution  j-j  there  is  anvtbing  elaborate,  anything  ungrammatical 

might  be  given.  It  is  n matter  that,  in  fact,  the  in-  mis-spollhig,  that  is  not  sent;  but  I do  not 

speotor  might  not  report.  He  would  speak  to  the  ^hink  there  is  any  radical  change. 


teacher,  perhaps,  or  make 


And  the  answer  to  Number  11,  that  is,  the 


book,  and  request  the  teacher  to  be  more  careful,  but  of  ^he  school,  I think  that  is  given  to  the  teacher 


the  teacher  would  not  be  penalised  by  that.  not  think  Number  12  there,  which  is  the 

7083.  It  is  possible  to  have  an  unintentional  in-  teacher’s  own  rating,  is  given.  It  is  the  examiner  who 

accuracy?— Certainly.  Such  inaccuracies  occur  very  ^p^ls  with  these?— I did  not  deal  with  them,  only  inoi- 

frequently,  and  it  is  patent  to  the  inspector  that  it  is  dentally. 

the  result  of  oversight  or  blunder.  It  is  not  inten-  7097.  Is  there  not  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
tioual.  It  would  not  be  criminal.  programme  where  there  is  a mixed  class  of  boys  and 

7084.  You  mentioned  that  you  thought  you  had  girls,  and  the  girls  are  set  to  cookery  and  the  boys  are 

sometblng  between  50  and  100  references  to  you?— I not?— Yes.  , . , ; , ^ xv 

merely  made  a rough  estimate.  I would  not  attach  7098.  And  yet  the  girls  are  expected  to  arrive  at  the 


much  importance  to  the  number  I mentioned.  I am 
almost  sure  I had  more  than  that. 

7085.  Mr.  Coffet. — There  were  appeals?— Appeals 
against  the  grading  of  the  schools  by  the  inspector. 


7098.  .A.nd  yet  the  girls  are  expected  to  arrive  at  the 
same  excellence  as  the  boys  in  other  subjects?— Yes, 
that  is  the  fact. 

7099.  There  is  that  difficulty?— Yes. 

7100.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  those  who  applied 
to  have  a separate  programme  for  tbeniBclves,  you  re. 


7086.  Sir  Hieasi  Wiekinson.— Against  the  lowering  cognise  how  much  easier  it  is  to  follow  the  list  rather 

of  the  mark  by  the  inspector? — Yea;  I could  hardly  ^ suggest  a new  programme,  which  would 

fix  the  number.  involve  really  in  many  cases  a very  considerable  exer- 

7087.  Because  I think  it  very  strange  that  Mr.  Down-  tion? — But  not  an  unreasonable  exertion  for  a man 


ing  said  he  had  none? — I think  Mr.  Downing  was  mis-  who  was  interested  in  his  school, 
taken ; because  I remember  that  I was  the  inspector  7101.  But  has  he  not  to  justify  a departure  from  what 
who  reported,  and  that  there  was  an  appeal  against  tlic  unit-ed  wisdom  of  the  Boai-d  of  Education  cou- 

my  judgment,  and  it  was  referred  to  Mr.  Downing,  sidets  ought  to  be  followed  as  far  as_  possible— has  lie 

arid  he  reported  on  it;  I think  there  were  two  schools,  not  to  justify  that  in  his  own  particular  district?— 

one  in  Dublin  and  the  other  in  Kerry.  I was  rather  Well,  he  has' to  decide  how  much  of  what  is  proposed 

sore  about  it,  because  I thought  I had  made  full  allow-  he  can  undertake. 


anee  for  all  the  difficulties  the  teacher  had  to  contend  7102-7112.  And  what  he  can  substitute  for  something 
with,  and  I was  so  lenient.  that  is  in  the  programme? — No  substitution  is  allowed. 

The  Chai«kah.-Is  hot  this  a case  wlieia,  if  there  , ’'“-I*  “ Tvonie^'  « that  ‘here  ehould  be 

is  to  be  any  value  in  the  evidence,  there  ought  to  be  of  these? — I know  if  I were  teaching  a school  i 

statistics?  those  very  poor  localities  where  the  ciroum- 

..o.,-.,  -TT  r.T,  m,  1.  A.  stances  are  very  unfavourable,  I would  not  hesitate  a 

7088.  Sir  Hiram  'Wii,Ki»SOR-.-These  vague  state-  j,,  h,  work  to  draw  up  a modified 


ments  do  not  help  us  at  all.  The  teachers  complain 
throughout  hero  that  there  is  no  use  at  all  in  appeal- 
ing?— That  is  not  the  fact.  The  teachers’  way  is  this. 


progi-amme,  and  submit  it.  There  are  men,  perhaps, 
who  would  think  it  was  a game  not  worth  the  candle, 
and  who  would  not  take  the  trouble,  and  who  would 


If  thej  make  on  appeal,  and  if  the  Appeal  Court  does  „„t  te  s„,e. 

-.01-.+  rlaniH..  ir,  f>iaii.  FomsuM  fha  Anrtaor  firtiirf.  wnct.  hi»  . . . - ‘ 


not  decide  in  their  favour,  the  Appeal  Court  must  be 
wrong.  Perhaps  you  will  liave  the  pleasure  of  experi- 


encing That  yourself  when  your  own  report  comes  in.  minds  ?-Tes. 


tionod. 

7114.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a very  natural 


If  you  are  unfavourable  to  them,  they  will  certainly 
object  to  your  decision. 


7115.  The  evidence  that  we  have  had,  as  I under- 
stand, on  the  question  of  rejection  of  proposed  modi- 


7086-  We  wanted  really  to  fiud  out  whether  there  fications  of  the  programme  amounts  to  an  expression 
were  many  appeals,  and  whether  on  appeal  many  cases  of  opinion  that  there  have  been  some  cases  where  new 
were  reversed?— Oh,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  ascertain  schemes  have  been  proposed,  but  that  in  most  of  the 


that  from  the  Education  Office.  ■ cases  they  were  not  as  good  as  Bie  Board’s  own. — My 

7090.  The  Chairman. — The  Committee  tried  to  ascer-  recollection  is  that  that  evidence  was  given  by  the 
tain  that,  but  without  success.  Do  you  think  there  is  chief  inspectors,  that  they  have  had  applications  of 
a record  that  we  could  get  at? — There  is.  The  clerks  that  sort,  but  that,  in  some,  instances,  the  propammes 
might  have  to  go  through  a great  number  of  documents,  proposed  to  be  substituted  were  not  as  good  as  the 
but  certainly  they  have  a record  of  the  cases  in  which  Board's  programme. 

appeals  were  made  and  the  result  of  those  appeals.  The  Ch.aiuman. — And  were  not  sanctioned? — Oh, 

7091.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  it?— If  you  ask  i®  quite  possible.  They  inay  have  been  unsuit- 

fot  ttie  information  for  a limited  period,  it  would  be  sble.  The  portions  of  th&  subjects  that  were  struck 
more  easily  obtained.  If  you  ask  for  a return  of  that  approved  of  in  the  office,  and  probably 

kind  for  the  last  ten  years,  that  would  take  a long  underwent  some  modification  in  the  office,  and 

time  to  make  out;  but  if  you  say  tor  the  last  two  years  sent  back,  and  they  were  told  that  they  could 

that  TTOuld  be  practicable.  ' up  that  programme.  I have  had  a lot  of 


7092.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson With  regard  to  appeak 


that  was  sent  back,  and  they  were  told  that  they  could 
take  up  that  programme.  I have  had  a lot  of 
these  cases  to  deal  with  myself,  and  in  a great  many 
cases  a modified  programme  has  been  adopted.  When 


a question  was  put  to  you  before  as  to  the  comihuni-  f * moninea  programme  naa  oeen  anoptea.  wue. 
caLn  of  the  inspector’s  statement  to  the  SS.  a great  many.  I do  not  mean  hundreds.  Perhaps 

Would  JOO  look  upon  it  as  a natural  and  props?  »'  ““f' 


that  all  the  inspector  said  against  the  teacher  should  be 
communicated  to  the  teacher? — Certainly. 

7093.  And  that  the  teacher  should  have  an  oppor- 


7116.  Mr.  Henly. — Proposed  modified  programmes 
of  their  own? — They  submitted  a modified  programme. 

7117.  And  it  was  accepted? — -Yes;  it  was  accepted, 


tunity  of  rebutting  anything  that  was  said  against  some  cases,  with  some  slight  modification, 
him?— Yes,  and  practically  I believe  that,  they  have  7118.  Substantially  accepted?— Yes;  here  in  Dublin 
that  at  present.  even. 
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^Continued. 


7119  Were  tbev  obliged  to  keep  iu  all  the  subjects? 

-Some  subjecte  iere  left  out  Form.l  ...mm..;  ™ 
left  out  iu  a recent  case  m Belfast,  and  I think  his- 
torv  was  omitted,  and  science  was  omitted,  and  then 
there  was  a considerable  reduction  in  the  arithmetic., 
and  in  the  other  branches. 

7120  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — We  have  had  some 
expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to  inspection  and 
exUination.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  any  man  gomg 
into  the  school,  who  has  had  experience  of  inspection, 

iu  . iXudS  Mr.  Wpft’.  ™.d,  .nd 

tllv  10  minutes  or  only  a short  time)  be  "'ord  ?— I do  not  say  that. 


7129.  Aud  from  your  investigation  of  the  Clonmel 
cases,  you  advise  us  to  disregard  all  these  charges 
about  lack  of  courtesy  or  dictatorial  bearing,  as  far  as 
they  afieot  Mr.  Welply?— I forget  the  words  in  n-hioh 
I put  it.  -nr 

7180.  You  said  that  you  could  not  conceive  Jlr. 

Welply  as  being  anything  except  courteous  and  con- 
siderate?—Quite  so.  . 

7181.  The  point  that  I want  to  ascertain  is  this. 
There  are  12  complaints  emanating  from  the  Cloumel 
circuit.  Am  I,  in  every  one  of  those  12  oases,  to  take 


and  to  disregard  the  teacher’s 

r ir,*  »o„ino  tliftf  T would  sro  into  a 


have  no  hesitation  in  sayiug  that  I would  go  into  a 
school,  and  after  spending  two  hours  in  it,  would  be 
perfectly  able  to  say  whether  it  was  a good  schwl,  or 
a bad  school,  or  a middling  school;  but  I would  not 

go  am- nearer  thau  that. 

Mr.'  CoPPEY. — ^You  would  not  go  nearer  than  good  / 

7121.  Sir  Hiram  W^ilkinsok. — And  would  you  do 

that  in  two  hours?— I merely  say  that  in  round  num- 
bers. It  is  quite  possible  that  I could  do  it  m lU 
minutes.  , , o 

7122.  Iu  reference  to  school  No.  4,  on  page  lb r 

That  is  Templenoe  school? 

7123  Yes;  this  is  what  the  inspector  says  : ‘ I made 
a visit  on  26Ui  September,  1910.  Owing  to  the  occur- 
rence of  play  and  religious  instruction,  I did  not  see 
much  of  the  teaching  in  the  school.  I heaM  Mr. 

0 'Grady  then  give  them  a history  iMSon,  on  which  be 
made  a great  display  of  vigour,  though  the  answering 
of  the  pupils  was  always  in  chorus,  and  I felt  that  it 
he  were  as  energetic  as  that  throughout  the  yfar,  he 
must  inevitably  produce  pretty  good  resulte.  He 
adds  “ On  the  6th  October,  however,  when  I came  to 
put  some  tests  on  the  work  that  had  been  done,  I fo^d 
the  pupils  had  no  adequate  grasp  of  what  toey  had 
been  taught.”  And  be  goes  on  to  say,  “ When  the 
inspection  was  over,  and  everyone  out  of  the  school, 
Mr.  O’Gradv  asked  me  what  I thought,  and  I said, 

‘ There  is  a great  lot  of  show  about  the  work,  but  with 
nothing  solid  behind  it.  ’ To  this  he  made  no  reply  at 
all,  because  he  knew  only  too  well  from  what  I saw 
aud  heard,  that  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  cntioism  ? 
—That  might  happen.  ^ 1 „ 

7124.  That  case  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  a man 
making  a very  short  visit  could  be  very  easily  deceived 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  school? — Quite  so. 

7125  Mr  Kettle.— Take  this  Templenoe  case,  and 
turn  to  pace  3.  The  teacher  at  that  school  made  a 
complaint  about  the  lowering  of  his  merit  mark,  and 
wlu-n  the  teacher  complains  about  the  lowering  of  his 
merit  mark,  Mr.  Welply’s  reply  is  thi^s—  This  is 
Templenoe  school,  the  teacher  of  which  has  for  years 
been  running  a publichouse  in  bis  wife  s name  in  toe 
town  of  Cashel.’^  Now,  is  that  an  element  that  ought 
to  enter  into  the  fixing  of  the  merit  mark  of  the  seboo  V 
— I am  not  aware  that  it  entered  into  the  merit  mark. 

7126.  This  document  is  Mr.  Welply  s reply  to  the 
complaint  made  with  regard  to  the  lowering  of  the 
•merit  mark.  His  reply  is  that  the  teacher  keeps  a 
publichouse  in  bis  wife’s  name? — I do  not  know.  I do 
not  think  that  that  is  the  general  report. 

7127.  But  this  is  the  reply  of  Mr.  Welply.  These 
are  the  observations  on  the  oases  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted in  the  appeal.  These  are  the  observations  he 
makes  with  reference  to  those  teachers  who  sign  the. 
appeal  or  memorial? 

Mr.  Haebison. — The  memorial  comes  after. 

Mr.  Ilettle.— The  complaint  is  that  the  merit  mark 
of  the  school  has  been  abruptly  lowered,  and  Mr. 
W'elply’s  first  reply  is  that  the  teacher  keeps  a public- 
house.  That  is 'a  very  singular  reply,  and  it  does 
not  point  to  good  relations  between  Mr.  Welply  and 
that  particular  teacher  at  any  rate? — I have  ^t  read 
this  very  carefully  now,  and  I do  not  Icnow  whether  I 


In  the  case  of  the  Rosegreen  school,  which  is 
mixed  up  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Welply  took  exception 
to  the  -teachet's  manners,  and  the  teaoher  took  excep- 
tion to  Mr.  Welply’s  manner. 

7133.  But  in  these  particular  cases,  twelve  teachers 
took  exception  to  him? — Which  twelve? 

7134.  Practically  all  of  them  mentioned  m this 
document?— There  is  nothing  in  these  remarks  that 
would  make  me  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  W elply 
was  deficient  iu  manner. 

7135.  There  is  also  another  case  on  page  8.  I am 
only  suggesting  that  the  attitude  of  mind  shown  by 
Mr.  Wtelply  is  hardly  that  of  an  impartial  man?— But 
you  must  remember  Mr.  Welply  was  not  inspecting 
under  ordinary  conditions  at  that  time.  He  had  been 
attacked  and  maligned,  and  naturally  he  felt  sore 
about  the  treatment  that  he  got.  He  would  not  be 
human  if  he  had  felt  otherwise. 

7136.  Mr.  Coffey. — WTiat  had  the  publichouse  to  do 
with  the  appeal  against  his  marks? — I think  that  re- 
mark of  his  is  not  relevant.  If  the  teacher  was  running 
a publichouse,  or  was  seen  in  a publichouse,  the  matter 
ought  to  have  been  reported  in  due  course ; it  ought  not 
to  have  been  introduced  here  in  the  first  instance. 

7187.  The  Chairman. — Does  not  that  mean  that  the 
keeping  of  a publichouse,  either  personally  or  viean- 
ously,  would  interfere  with  education? — ^No;  but  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  regulations;  it  is  a violation  of 
rule. 

7138.  Mr.  Habiuson.— It  is  not  by  way  of  a sneeriug 
remark,  but  that  this  man  had  other  interests  than  his 
school? — That  is  what  I took  it  to  be. 

7139.  Mr.  IiiTTLE. — That  is  not  the  impression  which 
it  gave  me.  Here  is  this  document  before  me,  who 
know  nothing  about  any  of  these  details.  Your  sug- 
gestion was  that  Mr. ' Welply  was  a very  courteous 
and  considerate  man.  and  apparently  always  master  of 
his  temper;  but  I wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  his 
own  observations  suggest  the  contrary? — I do  not 
agree  with  that. 

7140.  It  is  also  plain  that  Mr.  Welply  adopted  an 
attitude  of  distrust  towards  his  teachers? — Yes. 

7141.  Now,  on  page  3,  you  will  find  an  instance 
in  which,  as  to  facts,  there  is  no  conflict  between 
Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Welply,  there  is  this  statement 
by  Mr.  Welply:—”  At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
County  Tipperary  Teachers’  Association,  held  in 
Thurles  at  the  end  of  1910  or  beginning  of  1911, 1 read 
in  the  Cork  Examiner  that  Mr.  Mansfield  referred  to 
the  inspectors  of  schools,  who  he  said  were  inefficient, 
and  told  how  one  of  them  had  opened  and  invaded  his 
school  before  school  hours.  On  the  28th  November. 
1910,  arriving  at  9 o’clock,  I got  the  key  of  this  school 
from  the  adjacent  cottage,  where  it  is  kept,  and  iu 
virtue  of  the  Commissioners'  rule  3,  I caused  the  door 
to  be  unlocked,  and  I went  in  and  occupied  my  time 
in  checking  accounts,  filling  up  report  forms,  etc.,  till 
Mr.  Mansfield  arrived.”  Now,  do  you  think_  that 
account  of  the  inspector,  who,  without  any  particular 
necesaitv,  entered  the  school-room,  unlocking  the  door 
before  the  teacher  is  due  to  arrive,  and  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  records  is  the  attitude  of  a men  who 
is  always  courteous  and  considerate? — I would  not  con- 
sider that  discourteous  conduct.  It  is  a thing  I would 


read  it  much  before.  The  case  was  not  in  my  division,  myself;  but  Mr.  Welply  would  be  better  able 

and  when  I sent  in  my  report.  I had  not  any^urther  ^ answer  you  on  that  subject  than  I would.  I cannot 


dealing  with  it;  but  it  would  seem  to  me,  from  the 
glance  I am  taking  now,  that  that  remark  is  not  very 
relevant. 

7128.  I understood  you  to  suggest,  at  any  rate, 
although  not  so  definitely,  that  the  discontent  amongst 
the  teachers  was  due  largely  to  agitators? — I certainly 


;ine  how  he  knew  that  the  key  was  in  the  cottage 
next  door. 

7142.  You  will  find  an  explanation  of  that  further 
on? — I would  not  approve  of  that. 

7148.  But  the  element  of  distrust  in.  it  is  very  marked 
at  anv  rate?— I do  not  see  that  at  all.  Mr.  Welply  is 
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[Cojitin  ucd. 


a very  early  bird.  He  arrived  ab  9 o’clock,  aud  the 
key  being  available  he  went  in,  and  the  books,  by 
right,  should  have  been  looked  up,  and  lie  states  ^at 
he  found  them  lying  on  the  desk  and  spent  his  time 
looking  over  them. 

7144.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  this  discontent 
amongst  the  teachers  is  the  result  of  artificial  agita- 
tion?— To  a very  large  extent,  I should  say,  it  is. 

7146.  Hava  you  nob  described  the  system  of  inspec- 
tion as  an  abominably  bad  system? — But  you  are  con- 
founding two  things.  The  agitation  which  they  com- 
menced was  against  inspectors  who  were  doing  their 
work  quite  properly,  and  it  should  have  been  against 
the  system. 

7146.  But  you  admit  that  in  addition  to  a bad  system 
you  may  have  occasionally  a bad  inspector  as  well? — 
Yes. 

7147.  So  that  a priori  it  is  quite  possible  if  a teacher 
makes  a complaint  against  the  system  and  the  inspec- 
tor, that  the  teacher  may  be  right? — Yes. 

7148.  And  that  a bad  system  in  the  hands  of  an 
equally  bad  inspector  might  become  worse? — But  the 
teacher  can  appeal  to  the  Commissioners,  and  if  the 
Commissioners  found  that  the  inspectors  were  in  the 
wrong,  they  would  punish  them  severely. 

• 7149.  The  teachers  have  officially,  by  their  organisa- 
tion, declared  their  absolute  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Commissioners? — Well,  that  may  be;  but  that  is  also 
a result  of  the  agitation. 

7160.  Wc  liave  had  it  in  evidence  here  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  from  a school  manager,  who  ought 
to  stand  between  the  teachers  and  the  Board,  that  the 
attitude  of  the  inspectors  towards  the  teachers  in  bis 
district  was  brusque  and  rude? — I would  not  attach 
much  importance  to  that  general  opinion;  you  cannot 
get  many  managers  to  agree  with  that.  I was  lately  in 
a school,  when  the  manager  was  there,  wbom_  I met 
by  appointment,  and  after  discharging  our  business,  I 
went  looking  over  the  observation  book,  because  the 
teachers  have  repeatedly  written  and  stated  that  the 
inspectors  had  a carping  spirit,  and  they  never  gave 
credit  for  anything,  and  when  I completed  my  work 
the  manager  was  standing  near,  and  I explained  to  him 
what  I was  doing,  and  I said  : “ Looking  over  that  as 
an  unprejudiced  person,  would  you  be  inclined  to  sajsi 
that  the  inspector  was  unwilling  to  give  praise?^’ 

“ Certainly  not,"  he  said;  " the  conviction  on  my 
mind  from  reading  that  book,  is  that  each  one  of  the 
inspectors  was  only  too  glad  to  say  a good  word  when 
he  could  do  it,  and  that  is  my  conviction  from  read- 
ing the  observations." 

7151.  Did  you  not  tell  us  that  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
sent system  was  that  it  put  the  teacher  and  the  inspec- 
tor into  a pit  to  let  them  fight  it  out? — I would  say 
that. 

7152.  Does  not  that  opinion  suggest  that  the  teacher 
has  a very  substantial  grievance? — Oh,  yes;  but  the 
inspectors  have  a grievance  too. 

7153.  And  it  is  the  grievances  that  the  teaehei-s  have 
against  the  inspector  that  I am  speaking  of? — I say 
their  statements  are  wrong;  but  I quite  agree  that  the 
effect  of  the  present  system  is  to  put  the  two  against 
one  another,  and,  of  course,  the  thing  is  abominable. 

7154.  But  tire  teachers  have  objected,  both  to  the 
system  and  also  to  the  personality  of  oertain  inspectors? 
— I suppose  they  have. 

7155.  And  when  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  a 

frievance  under  one  head,  is  is  not  possible  that  they 
ave  a genuine  grievance  also  under  the  other  head? 
— In  a few  cases,  there  may;  but,  as  a rule,  they  could 
not  have  that. 

7156.  Mr.  Hbnlv. — They  have  not  attacked  many  in- 
spectors?— But  where  toey  made  their  attack  the 
wnole  body  seemed  to  be  attacked.  , 

7157.  They  have  coiroe'ntrated  upou  four  or  five  at 
the  most?— They  specially  singled  out  a oertain  number. 

7158.  The  Chairman How  many  were  really 

attacked  in  Belfast? — Some  excellent  men  were. 

7159.  Two  or  three,  I think? — Mr.  Kerr  was  singled 
out. 

7160.  And  Mr.  McMillan  was  attacked,  and  was  not 
Mr.  Kelly  attacked? — Yea;  and  the  curious  thing  is 
that  Mr.  Kerr  was  very  much  appreciated  by  the 
teachers  in  Belfast;  but  the  leaders  of  the  agitation 
kept  that  in  the  background. 


7101  Mr.  Hbni.v.— Wbeu  an  inspector  writes  iu  this 
wav  " The  fact  is  that  over  the  whole  circuit  awards 
were  being  given  for  work  that  hai'dly  in  auy  othi.-r 
part  of  Ireland  would  earn  those  awards.  That  is  the 
situation  with  which  1 was  placed  in  July,  1009.  Is 
that  not  one  inspector  attacking  another? — Well,  it 
may  be  so  regarded. 

7162  Mr.  Kettle. — " Of  course,  there  are  teachers 
also,  who  resemble  Carlyle’s  ‘ Feather  Brain,  whom 
no  reasoning  could  teach  ’ ’’?— That  may  be.  There 
are  several. 

7063.  But  1 would  suggest  to  you  that  that  expres- 
sion does  nob  indicate  a very  excellent  temper?— I 
would  not  approve  of  it.  What  are  you  reading  from? 

7164.  From  Mr.  Welply’s  comments  on  the  teacher's 
complaints?— If  you  found  that  obsei-vation  in  the  ob- 
servation book,  or  in  the  report,  I would  agree  with 
you ; but  here  Mr.  Welply  is  put  in  a different  posi- 
tion. He  is  being  attacked,  and  he  knows  very  well 
that  a lot  of  those  charges  are  ti'uinped  up. 

7165.  Here  is  another  sentence  : — " Mr.  Barry  states 
that  I am  not  lilce  a man  who  would  listen  to  any  ex- 
planation from  a teacher  respecting  pupils’  irregular 
attendances  or  inability  to  learn  ’’  (that  is  really  a 
point  on  which  a teacher  could  give  an  inspector  infor- 
mation).  “ This  is  unfortunate,  and  I do  not  Imow 
what  I can  do  to  attain  this  likeness  ’’? — When  a man 
is  attacked  in  that  way,  unfairly  attacked,  he  is  not 
generally  in  a very  angelic  mood. 

7166.  My  complaint  is  that  a teacher  working  under 
an  abominable  system  cannot  be  expected  to  be  in  an 
angelic  mood  either,  and  that  whenever  they  complain, 
it  is  attributed  to  artificial  agitation?— No  one  requires 
or  expects  a teacher  to  be  angelic. 

7167.  If  irritated  by  a bad  system  they  are  a little 
t)ifc  rhetorical,  is  it  reasonable  to  dismiss  their  discon- 
tent as  artificial  agitation?— I would  not  dismiss  it  on 
that  account. 

7168.  Bub  were  you  not  suggesting  that  to  the  miuds 
of  this  Committee? — I do  not  think  I was. 

7169.  I thought  you  were  suggesting  that? — Well,  I 
was  trying  to  bring  out  that  th©  system  was  radically 
wrong,  that  the  teachers  had  a grievance  against  the 
system,  but  instead  of  attacking  the  system  or  toe 
Board  directly,  they  used  the  inspector  as  a stalking 
horse,  and  attacked  the  inspectors.  All  the  inspectors 
are  not  perfect,  I know;  but  take  them  all  round,  they 
are  a most  earnest  body  of  nien,  even  though  a few 
black  sheep  may  come  in  amongst  tli©m.  If  these  men 
do  anything  wrong,  the  teacher  has  a right  to  make  an 
appeal,  and  that  appeal  would  be  heard. 

7170.  Mr.  Henlv. — Have  not  appeals  been  refused? 
— What  kind  of  appeals? 

7171.  An  appeal  against  the  marking? — Asking  for 
reinspeotion? 

7172.  Yes? — I 'believe  that  has  been  refused  iu  a 
great  many  cases;  but  remember  now  I am  only  speak- 
ing of  that  fi'om  hearsay.  I was  not  dealing  wito  them. 
But  I have  been  informed  that  there  have  been  a good 
many  cases  in  which  appeals  have  been  refused? — 
There  may  have  been  nothing  to  justify  them. 

7178.  How  could  that  be  determined  till  the  appeal 
was  beard? — Bub  they  should  establish  a prima  facie 
case. 

7174.  Mr.  COFPBV. — Can  you  suggest  any  explanation 
why  in  this  Clonmel  business  a number  of  cases  of 
schools  were  sent  to  you  in  which  the  teachers  had  not 
complained  at  all? — Were  sent  to  me? 

7175.  Yes,  and  toat  a number  were  not  sent  to  you 
in  which  the  teachers  had  complained?— I explained 
that  before;  that  the  Resident  Commissioner  picked 
out  the  cases  that  would  be  most  favourable  to  the 
teacher;  but  why  the  other  ones  were  put  in  in  which 
there  had  not  been  complaints,  I did  not  know  that. 
I do  not  think  I observed  that,  and  I do  not  know  any 
reason  for  it  at  all. 

7176.  But  could  you  suggest  any  reason  why  toe 
Resident  Commissioner  did  not  give  you  the  other 
cases? — I have  told  you  already  the  reason  the  Resident 
Commissioner  gave  me  for  selecting  these.  He  told 
me  that  he  selected  these  because  be  thought  they  were 
cases  in  which  the  teachers  had  the  strongest  case. 

7177.  That  was  only  five;  but  why  did  he  send  you 
a number  of  others  in  which  there  was  no  appeal? — I 
can  only  surmise  what  happened  with  respect  to  the 
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ntliers  When  Ibe  Resident  Commissiouer  went  around  and  to  be  withheld  for  marked  want  of  efficiency  or 

he  probably  visited  these  schools,  and  thought  they  for  serious  irregularity,  would  provide  auffieient  incea- 

were  undormarked,  and  he  told  me  to  go  and  see  them,  tive  to  earnest  work. 

When  Dr.  Starkie  comes  before  you,  he.  will  clear  that  7190.  Of  course,  that  change  would  tend  to  remove  • 

up.  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  what  hap-  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  difficulties?— Practically  all 
pened  them. 

7178.  Mv.  H.NM.-There  «-.s  ons  in  which  the  7191  M,  HEh-nv.-Yon  have  told  that  in  aomc 
mark  wa>  " excellent  "S—Ynd  that  was  a school  that  oases  Dr.  Stark.o  tried  to  influence  jou,  at  any  rate,  in 
was  overmarked;  but  in  the  list  he  handed  to  me,  I case?  No. 


do  not  think  Loughmore  was  included,  and  I think  he  7192.  He  brought  under  your  notice  that  a school 
added  that  afterwards.  was  too  highly  marked? — He  did  not  do  that  at  all 

7179.  Hr.  Kknin.-In  the  case  of  the  “ falsifloation  with  the  idea  of  influencing  me.  Ho  said  to  me  that 
acoounts,"  do  you  not  think  that  is  an  nndnl,  harsh  that  was  of  the  schi^s  and  te  d in^a 


of  accounts,  <io  you  not  mini!;  mac  is  an  unauiy  narsu  -r 

term.  It  suggests  an  element  of  embezzlement,  but  very  cautious  way,  not  m a bumptious  way  at  all. 

I suppose  therl  is  nothing  of  that  sorb  in  it?-Yes,  in  Ha  said  : “ That  is  the  impression  the  school  gave  to 

soine^^cases ; owing  to  the  falsification  of  accounts  large  me,  and  I would  like  to  get  your  opinion  about.  I 

sums  of  money  have  been  paid.  I think  in  one  case  it  my  opinion  differed  from  his,  he  would  not  get  cross  or 

amounted  to  £80  or  £40,  and  that  had  to  be  paid  by  annoyed  at  all  about  it. 

the  teachers  owing  to  falsification  of  accounts.  7198.  Did  ha  try  to  get  your  opinion  about  tl 

7180.  ■Falsiiicntion  of  the  records  of  attcnd.noc?-  i»I  oi  the  inspccW6f-No  I do  not 
Yes,  of  the  records  of  attendance,  running  up  the  aye  cases  where  ho  thought  the  mspootor  w. 

*■”  ’ Ltiti,..,,*!.,,  slack  attention  was  oalled  to  that,  and  he  dire 

rage  n y.  . fn  ftmTimunicatc  with  them:  but  I think  of  la 


7198.  Did  ha  try  to  get  your  opinion  about  the  mark- 
ing of  the  inspectors?— No,  I do  not  think  so.  In 
some  cases  where  he  thought  the  inspector  w'as  rather 
slack  attention  was  oalled  to  that,  and  he  directed  me 
to  communicate  with  them:  but  I think  of  late  years 


7181.  Mr.  Henly.— Are  you  aware  of  the  opinion  of  has ■ communicated  with  Mr.  Wyse. 

one  of  the  chief  inspectors  that  that  error  of  £30  was  . a .^  • 

a pure  oversight? — 1 do  not  even  know  the  case  that  7194.  I think  we  have  had  it  in  e 


you  are  referring  to  at  all.  I do  not  know  as  much  drift  of  the  communication  was  to  remove  slackness? 

about  it  as  you  imagine  I do.  I do  not  know  the  case.  Well,  to  a great  extent,  yes;  but  in  any  <^se  he  gave 


7182.  Mr.  Kettle. — Does  it  strike  you  at  all  as  sig- 
nificant that  in  two  different  parts  of  the  country, 
differing  so  much  in  temperament  and  religion,  and 


me  a list  of  schools,  some  of  which  he  thought  were 
over-marked,  and  some  under-marked. 

7195.  Mr.  Coffey. — You  told  us  about  those  Belfast 


attitude  towards  life,  as  Belfast  and  Tipperary,  exactly  teachers  being  hard-headed,  shrewd,  good  business 
the  same  sort  of  complaint  should  occur — does  that  people? — ^Yes. 


strike  you  as  significant? — Yes,  it  does. 


7190.  You  told  us  later  on  that  a teacher  went  round 


7.188.  That  is  in  spite  of  differences  of  religion  and  aod  asked  them  to  sign  the  appeal,  and  that  they  8i^e 
general  outlook  the  teachers  make  exactly  the  same  this  memorial  or  appeal  without  any  grounds  for  it 
complaints  in  Clonmel  that  they  do  in  Belfast? — I Yes,  so  I believe. 

think  I explained  that  before.  I told  you  that  some  7197.  Do  you  think  that  a couple  of  hundred  teachers 
of  the  inspectors  carried  on  the  old  policy  of  being  of  Belfast  would  sign  an  appeal  without  having  a feel- 
satisfied  with  the  very  low  standard  that  they  used  to  i«g  that  they  had  a grievance? — Well,  they  had  a 
have  during  the  early  days  of  the  system,  while  other  grfevance.  A good  many  of  them  had  some  grievance, 
inspectors,  keener  and  more  alert,  adopted  a higher  Every  man  has  a grievance.  I am  sura  you  have  a 
standard,  and  Mr.  Welply  was  one  of  these.  grievance  yourself.  I know  I have  plenty  of  them, 

7184.  I would  like  to  explain  that  I am  not  making  and  very  likely  if  yoxi  came  round  to  me  and  ask  me  to 
any  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Welply.  It  is  a case  in  sign  a memorial,  if  it  was  not  in  very  extreme  terms, 
which  we  have  two  stories,  one  submitted  by  Mr.  I might  sign  it. 

Welply  and  the  other  by  the  teachers.  It  is  said  that  7198.  I have  a very  liigh  opinion  of  the  Belfast 

there  are  two  sides  to  every  story,  and  there  seemed  to  teachers,  and  when  I see  them  bo  the  number  of  three, 

be  two  sides  to  the  story  here? — ^I  am  always  dis-  or  four,  or  five  hundred  in  their  Association,  passing 

satisfied  when  a story  is  not  pub  in  proper  form.  I do  a resolution  that  they  have  lost  confidence  in  their  in- 

not  like  people  when  they  tell  me  a thing  to  be  in-  speotor,  and  have  been  treated  with  harshness  and  in- 
dulging in  reckless  statements,  and  statements  about  justice,  I cannot  think  they  would  do  so  without  haying 
things  that  occurred  years  before,  that  you  cannot  very  good  grounds  for  it? — Well,  I have  gone  into 
investigate  at  all.  Quite  recently  I met  a teacher  that  schools  in  Belfast,  and  they  have  expressed  views  quite 
I knew  vears  ago.  He  has  come  up  to  Dublin  to  be  in  different  from  those,  and  rebutting  them  completely. 

•'  Mr.  so  and  so.  you  Lw  a lot  of  the  inspectors.  How  Not  against  the  body;  I think  they  are  an  excellent 
did  they  deal  wi^  you  ”?  And  he  said  t “ I have  not  body. 

a word  to  say  against  them  myself,  but  Mr.  so  and  so  7200.  Sir  HtnAii  Wn.KiNS0N.-May  I just  put  this  to 
told  me—”;  and  I said  : " There  you  are,  give  me  your  you,  from  a memorandum  that  comes  from  the  Londoti 
experience."  I obiect  to  all  these  things  being  magni-  County  Council — ‘‘  Teachers  who  were  in  the  service  of 
fied  and  distorted.  the  London  Authority  in  March,  1904,  are  therefore 

^7«fl.  M.  HEKPX.-Hia  he  ..he  flo  .o.p..>fl«_ 

. 7 . n -n  j-j  I restriction,  except  such  as  had  been  deemed  guilty  of 

7186.  The  teacher  that  you  referred  to?— He  did  not  miseouduct.”  Do  you  approve  of  that?— Yes. 


make  any  complaint  of  anything. 

7187.  Did  he  not  make  a complaint  against  the  obser- 


— In  those  cases  the  teacher  suffered  the 


7187.  Did  he  not  make  a loss  of  one  annual  increment  only,  and  not  the  loss  of 

vation  of  a junior  inspector?— No.  not  that  I know  of.  . each  year  till  the  maximum  was 

he  told  me  nothing  about  it,  and  perhaps  we  are  not  ^ ^ ^ quUe'agree  with  thDt?-Yes,  I quite 

referring  to  the  same  man  at  all.  . , , , ^ " 


7188.  Mr.  Kettle. — You  do  not  approve  of  this  six- 


agree  with  that. 

7202.  ” In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 


fold  classification  of  merit  marks— what  would  you  put  teLhers  have  suffered 

— .. .... 

their  increment  annually  and  automatically.  conclusion ?-Certainly.  ^ ^ ^ , ... 

£4  to  £10,  to  be  paid  in  full  for  high  efficiency  only,  special  report  on  their  vork.'-Xes. 
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FIFTEENTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  APRIL  17tb,  1913. 

At  23,  KiWare-street,  Dublin. 

Present  :~Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  ll.d.  (Chairman) ; The  Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d., 
Bishop  of  Ross ; Sir  Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coffey  ; Mr.  Heneage 
E.  B.  Harrison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  J.  Bisuuam,  D.D.,  Jliuister  of  Dundonald,  and  Couveiier  of  the  Committee  on  Elemeutary 

Education  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chui'ch,  examined. 


7204.  The  Crairmak. — You  have  put  in  oui'  hands  a 
very  clear  statement  of  the  evidence  you  propose  to 
give,  and  I understand  that  you  have  a fuller  docu- 
ment, of  which  you  wish  to  read  portions  for  us?~ 
Yes. 

7205.  Now,  may  I ask,  how  long  have  you  been  in 
your  present  position  as  Minister  of  Dundonald  ? — 
Thirty  years. 

7206.  .And  how  long  have  you  been  Convener  of  the 
General  Assembly's  Committee? — I have  been  Con- 
vener for  five  years.  I have  had  experience  as  a 
manager  of  National  schools  for  33  years,  and  I have 
been  for  21  years  a member  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
Committee  on  Elementary  Education,  and  for  five 
years  liave  acted  as  Convener. 

7207.  Twenty-one  years  a member  of  the  Committee? 
— Yes;  and  I may  add  fiiat  the  substance  of  the  evi- 
dence I am  going  to  give  was  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mitted, and  has  its  approval. 

7208.  That  is,  generally,  I suppose?— -Yes;  I did 
not  submit  a statement  verbatim  to  the  Committee. 

7209.  But  the  evidence  you  are  going  to  give  repre- 
sents their  views? — Yes. 

7210.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  as  to  your  experi- 
ence?— I think  so. 

7211.  How  many  National  schools  have  you  had 
under  you? — At  the  present  time  I have  three. 

7212.  Are  they  rural  schools — I suppose  there  is  one 
in  fhe  village  of  Dundonald?  There  are  two  schools, 
male  and  female,  in  Dundonald  village,  which  is  partly 
rural  and  partly  residential. 

7218.  The  children  come  from  the  country? — Yes, 
most  of  them  do. 

7214.  And  the  others  live  in  the  village? — Yes;  we 
have  a certain  pioportion  of  people  who  are  Belfast 
people,  suburban  people;  bub  the  majority  of  the 
children  are  the  children  of  agricultural  labourers,  I 
should  say. 

7215.  You  are  getting  a town  about  you  there? — 
Oh,  yes. 

7216.  What  is  the  other  school? — The  oBier  school 
is  a small  school  up  in  the  hills,  above  Holywood. 

7217.  That  is  purely  rural? — That  is  purely  rural. 

7218.  What  are  the  numbers  in  the  male  and  female 
schools? — Well,  the  male  and  female  schools  have  each 
of  them  on  their  rolls  upwards  of  100  pupils. 

7219.  And  the  little  rural  school  in  the  hills? — Well, 
I canuot  just  give  the  figure,  but  I should  say  the 
average  is  about  45. 

7220.  And  what  are  the  grades  of  the  teachers  of  the 
two  schools? — The  rank  of  the  teachers  of  the  two 
, schools  in  Dundonald  is  first  of  first. 

7221.  Mr.  Henlv. — Is  that  classification  or  grade? — 
That  is  both  classification  and  grade.  I believe  I am 
correct  in  saying  that. 

7222.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  standing  of  the 
teacher  of  the  rural  school? — Well,  the  standing  of  the 
teacher,  I think,  is  only  third  graide. 

7228.  I suppose  the  number  would  not  allow  the 
teacher  to  go  higher?— No,  I should  think  nob.  It  is 
a woman  teacher. 

7224.  The  attendaneo  is  under  30?— No,  it  is  not. 
I have  not  been  very  long  manager  of  it;  so  I do  not 
know  the  details  of  it  quite  fully. 

7225.  Mr.  Henly. — How  long  has  the  teacher  of  the 
small  rural  school  been  appointed? — She  was  appointed 
a good  many  years  ago,  but  I am  only  recently  the 
manager. 

7226.  The  Chairman.- You  do  not  know  the  school 
history?— I om  not  sure  of  the  date  of  her  appoint- 
meat. 


7227.  Mr.  Harrison. — What  is  the  size  of  that 
scliool? — should  say  between  40  and  50. 

7228.  On  the  roll?— Yes. 

7229.  'Ihe  Chairman. — Now,  you  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inspection  of  schools,  and  you 

have  a complaint  to  make  about  the  notice 
of  the  iuspection  of  a school  being  too  short? 
— Yes.  I desire  to  call  attention  to  a matter 

in  the  inspection  of  schools,  with  which  I know  that  a 
number  of  managers  are  much  dissatisfied.  Rule  68 
is  in  ttie  following  terms : “ When  an  inspector  visits 
a school,  not  for  a formal  inspection,  but  with'  the  in- 
tention of  spending  a considerable  time  therein,  he 
should,  when  practicable,  cause  the  manager  to 
be  notified  of  his  presence.  If  the  manager  resides  at 
such  a distance  that  this  course  would  present  diffi- 
culty, he  should  receive  notification  of  the  proposed 
visit  of  the  inspector,  by  post,  on  the  morning  of  the 
visit.”  Perhaps,  I could  best  illustrate  the  working  of 
this  rule  by  mentioning  bow  it  operated  in  three  in- 
spections of  the  three  schools  of  which  I happen  to  be 
manager.  In  the  first  instance,  the  inspector  sent  a 
message  to  me  while  the  examination  was  in  progress ; 
but,  as  I happened  to  have  left  by  an  early  train,  I did 
not  get  the  message  till  eight  o’clock  at  night.  In  the 
second  case  a similar  course  was  followed,  and  when  I 
got  the  message,  I was  obliged  to  give  up  urgent  work 
on  a moment’s  notice,  and  go  and  spend  some  hours  in 
the  school.  In  the  third  case,  where  I was  particularly 
anxious  to  see  ihe  inspector  about  some  improvements 
that  we  desired  to  have  made  on  his  suggestion,  I 
happened  to  be  from  home  over-night,  and  did  not  get 
his  note,  which  came  by  the  morning  post  of  the  day 
on  which  he  examined,  till  the  following  day.  For 
this,  I do  not,  of  course,  blame  the  inspectors.  They 
were  only  carrying  out  the  rules.  But,  surely,  if  a 
manager  is  entitled  to  notice  at  all,  he  is  entitled  to 
such  notice  as  will  give  him  a reasonable  oppoi-tunity 
of  being  present,  and  of  arranging  to  be  present  with 
the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  his  other  duties. 
If  a manager  has  a proper  appreciation  of  his  portion, 
and  a real  interest  in  the  school  he  manages,  he  will 
desii-e  to  be  present.  Rule  65  states  IJiat  ” The  inspec- 
tors are  not  at  liberty  to  give  direct  orders  in  a school, 
but  after  each  visit,  they  should  communicate  person- 
ally, or  in  writing,  wiUi  the  managers,  with  reference 
to  matbei-s  requiring  their  attention,  and  to  the  general 
condition  of  me  schools,  and  they  should  make  such 
suggestions  as  they  deem  necessary.”  The  manager 
has  a right  to  be  present  and  seC'  how  the  inspection  ia 
conducted.  If  the  inspector  desires  to  bring  any 
matters  connected  with  the  condition  or  work  of  the 
school  under  his  notice,  it  can  often  be  best  done  in  a 
pm-sonai  interview,  and  the  time  of  the  inspection  is 
often  the  most- convenient  for  this.  The  reason,  I pve- 
sume,  for  such  short  notice  is  the  desire  to  pay  a sur- 
prise visit,  and  the  fact  that  the  manager  could  not 
be  trusted  to  keep  the  information  from  the  teacher. 
Ill  what  is  knoivn  as  the  ” tone  circular,”  it  is  laid 
down  that  ” tone  ” is  the  most  important  cbaracteristic 
of  a school,  and  it  is  largely  by  the  tone  that  the  value 
of  a school  as  an  educational  institution  should  be 
appraised.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  formation  of 
character,  and  the  training  in  good  habits,  give  to  a 
school  its  tone,  and  in  the  production  of  these  it  is 
the  teacher’s  character  that  has  the  most  influence. 
Now,  even  if  the  manager  did  inform  the  teacher  of 
the  time  of  inspection,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
radical  change  could  be  made  in  the  character  of  tiie 
teacher,  or  the  character  and  habits  of  the  children  in 
two  or  three  days.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  me  a good 
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deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  giving  both  manager  and 
teacher  proper  notice  of  the  regular  inspection  of  the 
school. 

7230.  Those  remarks  apply  to  the  general  inspec- 
tion?— "Yes,  to  what  is  known  as  the  general  inspection. 

7231.  Now,  in  spite  of  the  shortness  of  notice,  of 
which  others  also  have  made  complaints  before  us,  I 
suppose  you  have  been  present  at  inspections  fre- 
quently?— Oh,  yes;  frequently. 

7232.  Under  the  old  system  and  under  the  new? — 
Yes. 

7283.  And  of  recent  year  you  found  fault  with  the 
inspection,  and  you  complain  of  the  difficulties  of  in- 
spectio'n? — Yes. 

7234.  "Would  you  develop  that? — Well,  in  seeking  to 
form  a correct  judgment  upon  the  present  system  of 
inspection,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  great  change  which  it  meant  and  the  diffi- 
cult duties  that  it  imposed  on  the  inspectors.  The  old 
system  of  payment  by  results  was  very  largely  a 
mechanical  one : there  was  a minute  examina- 
tion of  each  child,  and  the  figure  1,  2,  or  0,  was 
asMgned  by  tlie  inspector,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  answer.  These  figures  were  easily  translated  into 
money,  and  the  amount  of  the  payment  was  estimated 
accordingly.  The  new  order  of  things  inaugurated  in 
1900  brought  a new  conception  of  the  inspector’s  work. 
He  was  no  longer  to  be  a mere  examiner,  but  an  in- 
spector; mere  mechanical  examination  was  discouraged 
and  discredited.  Rule  66  states  that — “ Visits  for  the 
general  report  may,  as  a rule,  be  short,  and  impres- 
sions of  ths  school  should  be  gained  by  an  observation 
chiefly  of  the  deportment,  address  and  intelligence  of 
the  pupils,  together  with  a careful  examination  of  the 
school  syllabus,  scheme  of  work  and  written  exercises.” 
In  a circular  which  the  Commissioners  addressed  to 
inspectors  and  sent  to  managers,  they  put  the  main 
stress  on  ‘‘  tone,”  which  the  circular  described  as 
almost  .indefinable.  In  his  book  on  "What  is  and 
What  Might  Be.”  Mr.  Holmes  puts  great  emphasis  on 
the  difficulty  that  English  inspectors  and  teachers  alike 
felt  in  passing  from  a mechanical  condition  of  things, 
such  as  prevailed  before  1900  in  Ireland,  to  a new 
order  of  things  such  as  obtains  with  us  now,  and  ho 
shows  how  they  were  crippled  and  hampered.  Both 
inspectors  and  teachers  in  Ireland  have  laboured  , under 
the  same  difficulty,  and  one  cannot  wonder  that  inspec- 
tors, fairly  well  advanced  in  life,  cud  long  accustomed 
to  the  oki  order  of  things,  did  not  easily  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  regime.  Besides,  new  subjects  were 
introduced,  with  which  inspectors  and  teachers  were 
alike  unfamiliar.  I am  not  to  be  taken  as  objecting  to 
the  abolition  of  the  results  system.  I think  its  aboli- 
tion was  a step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I am  very 
favourable  to  such  subjects  as  object  lessons,  drill,  kin- 
dergarten and  cookery;  I set  great  store  on  cookery — 
even  quite  elementary  cookery.  My  experience  as 
a manager  is,  that  no  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  the 
children  to  bring  the  materials,  and  to  teacher  and 
children  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  lesson  in 
th©  day's  work.  I ought,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  in  the 
school  to  which  I refer,  there  is  a separate  room  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  stove  and  apparatus  have  been 
provided.  I think 'every  possible  facility  should  be 
given  to  the  teachers  in  teaching  cookery,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  asked  to  bear  any  of  ihe  expenses 
that  are  incurred.  Then,  again,  the  new  system  of 
inspection  gives  the  inspector  great  power-  over  the 
teacher’s  salary.  The  teacher  must  climb  up  slowly 
and  laboriously  frorh  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  He  owes 
his  promotion  and  his  increments,  in  practice,  soldy 
to  the  report  of  the  inspector.  Then  ihere  come  into 
operation  the  fact  that  the  period  covered  by  the  inspec- 
tion varies  greatly;  the  question  of  the  varying  social 
grades  of  the  children  of  schools  in  different  localities, 
and  the  awarding  of  a separate  mark  to  each  teacher, 
apart  from  the  general  work  of  the  school.  AH  this  the 
inspector  has  got  to  do  on  the  impression  gained  by 
tw’o  or  three  short  visits  at  most  in  the  year.  Taking 
all  these  considerations  into  account,  the  task  set  the 
inspectors  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  from  some 
convereatious  I have  had  with  inspectors,  I question 
whether  some  of  them  hav©  taken  an  adequate  measure 
of  the  difficulties.  That  is  what  I have  to  say  under 
the  head  of  difficulties. 


7235.  That  is  very  clear,  and  that  is  your  expression 
of  your  view  of  the  difficulties  of  inspectors  under  the 
system  established  in  1900? — Quite  so. 

7286.  Now,  when  you  have  been  present  at  inspec- 
tions, have  you  noticed  a thing  that  has  been  put  be- 
fore us  very  strongly  by  some  other  witnesses,  that  the 
inspectors  under  the  new  system  have  generally  been 
merely  critical,  and  that  they  seldom  help  or  advise 
th©  teacher? — Yes. 

7237.  That  their  methods  are  rather  fault  finding 
and  critical? — Yes. 

7233.  Than  in  the  way  of  admonition  or  advice? — 
Yea  Well,  I know  that  that  charge  has  been  made, 
and  I think  there  is  a good  deal  of  justification  for  it. 

7289.  Have  you  heard  teachers  complain  of  that? — 
Oh,  frequently,  and  I propose  to  deal  with  that  later 
on.  I propose  to  deal  with  that  when  I come  to  con- 
sider the  qualifications  for  inspectors. 

7240.  Now,  as  to  want  of  uniformity  in  the  estimates 
of  the  inspectors  as  to  the  efficiency  and  intelligence 
of  the  work  done  in  the  school,  you  have  something  to- 
ssy to  us? — Yes,  I just  want  to  develop  that  point. 

I may  say  that  I have  not  armed  myself  with  a list  of 
specific  cases  where  grievances  have  arisen,  not  am. 

I prepared  to  enter  into  charges  against  individual 
inapectora,  but  in  a query  sheet  that  I issued  to  a 
number  of  Presbyterian  managers,  I asked,  in  con- 
fidenee,  the  marks  of  the  schools  in  th©  Belfast 
districts  under  Presbyterian  management  for  six  suc- 
cessive years— 1904  to  1009.  I got  returns  from  15S 
schools.  From  these  returns  I read  out  to  two  teachers 
the  marks  without  giving  the  names  of  the  schools. 
The  teachers  estimated  that  in  74  cases  the  marks 
had  been  lowered  in  the  second  triennial  period  as 
compared  with  the  first,  and  in  a number  of  instances 
private  letters  from  managers  accompanied  the 
returns,  complaining  of  the  unaccountable  lowering  of 
these  marks.  Take  oue  of  the  schools  that  I manage. 
The  master  is  a most  competent,  painstaking  teacher, 
a B.A.  and  an  LL.B.  of  the  Royal  University.  For 
a number  of  years  he  had  an  unbroken  series  of  “very 
goods,”  then  the  mark  fell  from  “ very  good  ” to 
"good.”  Fi'om  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  school, 

I know  of  no  decline  in  the  teaching.  The  only 
means  of  accounting  for  it  was  the  advent  of  a new 
inspector.  This  case  illustrates  what  has  ahraj-s 
seemed  to  me  one  great  defect  of  the  working  of  tlie 
system.  It  is  the  want  of  a common  standard  amongst 
inspectora.  On  6th  February,  1911,  as  appears  from 
a pamphlet  entitled  “Inspection  of  Schools  and  Pro- 
motion of  Teachers.”  a deputation  of  Belfast  teachers 
waited  on  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  laid  before 
him  a detailed  statement  of  their  complaints  iu 
reference  to  th©  lowering  of  marks  in  the  Belfast 
districts.  The  following  occurs  iu  the  reply  of  the 
Commissionei's  to  the  deputation  : — “ Doubtless  the 
returns  indicate  that  some  of  the  inspectors  now  in 
Belfast  are  stricter  than  their  predecessors.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  that  for  five  or  six 
years  subsequently  to  1900  the  standard  of  marking — 
at  any  rate  in  the  County  Down — wa.s  unduly  low  as 
compared  with  other  parts  of  Ireland."  Now,  this 
seems  to  me  clear  proof,  on  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Commissioners  themselves,  that  the  complaint  of 
the  want  of  a common  standard  was  amply  justified. 
Avowedly,  there  were  different  standards  in  th©  County 
Down  and  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  this  was  allowed 
to  continue  for  fiv©  or  six  years.  How  could  it  be 
expected  that  teachers  would  be  content  with  such  a 
state  of  things?  Assuming  that  the  standard  was  too 
low,  the  Commissioners  were  certainly  culpable  in 
pennitting  this  for  so  long.  I consider  that  the  body 
of  inspectors  should  have  opportunities  of  conferring 
and  discussing  questions  together,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a 
common  standard.  Secret  and  arbitrary  instructions 
from  the  Office  should  be  avoided,  and  measures  should 
be  taken  to  secure  that  this  common  standard  would 
be  adhered  to  throughout  the  whole  country.  If  a 
common  standard  cannot  be  reached,  then  clearly  th© 
system  is  xmworkable. 

7241.  You  have  mentioned,  I think,  or  at  least  you 
have  implied,  that  you  attributed  some  of  the  want  of 
uniformity  to  frequent  changes  of  the  inspectors? — 
Yes. 
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7242.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  changes  are 
too  freq^uent,  and  that  an  inspector  is  not  allowed  to 
remain  long  enough  in  a district  to  become  acquainted 
with  it? — Well,  I could  not  say  that  from  my  own 
personal  experience.  That  has  not  been  so  much  rny 
complaint  as  the  fact  that  when  that  change  did 
occur,  this  changh  of  marking  occurs.  We  have  had 
inspectors,  I think,  for  fairly  long  periods. 

7243.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  changes  are 
very  rapid  in  some  places? — Yes. 

7244.  We  had  yesterday  the  case  of  a school  which 
had  been  under  five  inspectors  in  five  years.  I thought 
tiiat,  perhaps,  was  what  you  referred  to? — ^No.  It  was 
not  so  much  that  the  changes  were  so  frequent  as 
that  when  the  changes  did  occur  they  frequently 
seemed  to  make  a change  in  the  marking.  I believe 
that  some  of  the  fact-s  that  have  come  under  my 
notice  relating  to  other  districts  would  bear  out  what 
you  have  just  suggested,  that  changes  seemed  to  be 
very  frequent. 

7245.  Have  you,  in  watching  the  course  of  inspec- 
tion, or  in  being  present  at  an  inspection,,  had  reason 
to  complain  of  the  manner  and  tone  of  the  inspector? — 
No,  I am  pleased  to  say  not.  I nevei'  had  a personal 
misunderstanding  with  an  inspector  in  my  life. 

7246.  Or  in  fiieir  treatment  of  the  teachers? — ^Well, 
I could  not  say  that. 

7247.  Nothing  that  you  could  find  fault  with? — Well, 
really,  it  is  not  worth  mentioning,  but  once  a very 
long  time  ago  I thought  an  inspector  was  sharp, 
•though,  perhaps,  not  unduly  sharp,  with  a teacher, 
but  that  was  before  the  present  system  came  into 
operation. 

7248.  That  is  the  only  instance  you  can  recall? — 
Yea. 

724.9.  Have  you  received  complaints  from  your 
teachers  at  any  time  of  inspectors  being  over  critical 
and  fault-finding? — ^Well,  they  have  suggested  to  me 
that  in  the  entry  in  the  observation  book  Qie  inspectors 
have  been  undiiy  critical. 

7250.  Have  you  had  occasion  at  all  to  convey  the 
•complaints  of  teachers  about  their  marks  to  the 
National  Education  Board? — No.  Of  course,  you 
understand  that  I have  prepared  my  evidence  more 
in  referwice  to  the  general  state  of  things  than  to  my 
own  personal  experience. 

7261.  But  have  you  heard  of  such  cases  in  talking 
•with  your  colleagues?— ^Yas;  I have  beard  of  a number 
of  cases  where  people  had  to  complain,  and  as  I have 
already  mentioned  that  one  inquiry  sheet  that  I sent 
out  brought  in  a number  of  private  letters,  com- 
plaining of  the  undue  lowering  of  marks. 

7252.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about'  the  number 
of  the  merit  marks,  six  of  them,  as  rendering  anything 
like  uniformity  very  difficult— have  you  considered 
"that? — Tea,  I have  considered  it  to  some  extent,'  and 
I must  say  that  I think  it  is  not  easy  for  an  inspector 
•to  grade  schools  in  that  very  minute  way. 

7268^  It  is  not  easy  for  two  inspectors  to  reach  the 
same  (inclusion  in  making  these  minute  distinctions? 
— I think  it  is  ■not  easy.  Of  course,  I have  heard  it 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  reduce  the 
number. 

1264.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  give  us  your 
suggestions  as  to  how  greater  uniformity  could  be 
reached?— I think  that  is,  perhaps,  the  only  suggestion 
that  I have  on  that  head.  There  is  another  matter 
to  which  I ■wish  to  draw  attention,  but  I do  not 
know  whether  it  comes  in  just  in  that  connection  or 
not.  Well,  in  a letter  to  the  Belfast  teachers  in 
November,  1910,  the  Resident  Commissioner  declined 
“ to  give  foTOal  public  expression  to  the  precise  rules 
regulating  the  increment  and  promotion.”  It  has 
also  transpired  that  in  addition  to  the  mark  of  the 
school  a personal  mark  is  given  to  each  teacher.  This 
I consider,  a perfectly  fair  thing,  but  why  is  this 
mark  not  made  known?  Why  was  the  very  existence 
■of  such  a mark  kept  for  so  long  a secret?  This 
economy  of  information  is  fitted  to  foster  and  deepen 
the  spirit  of  suspicion  end  discontent.  I think  that 
a go^  deal  of  th©  discontent  all  round  h^  been 
brought  about  by  secrecy. 

7266.  Espeoiallj  with  regard  to  that  personal  mark? 

les^  with  regm-d  to  that  personal  mark,  and,  in 
fact,  in  regard  to  a number  of  things.  It  is  very 


difficult  to  get  information,  and  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  true  condition  of  things. 

7256.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  Uow  to 
secure  greater  uniformity?— ^Vell,  I do  not  think  that 
I have  considered  that  point  at  length,  beyond  a 
suggestion  xihich  has  occurred  to  me,  that  if  inspectoi-s 
were  allowed  to  confer  more,-  so  as  to  arrive  at  u 
common  standard,  it  might  meet  the  difficulty.  I think 
the  inspectors  work  separately;  they  work  very  much 
in  watertight  compartments. 

7‘257.  Do  you  mean  a conference  on  a large  scale, 
in  which  the  inspectors  of  all  the  circuits  would  meet? 
— Yes,  I think  so. 

7258.  Becaus©  we  have  it  in  evideiieo  that  the  three 
inspectors  hold  conferences  in  the  separate  circuits? — 
I do  not  think  that  that  really  meets  the  case, 
because  'vou  may  have  one  standard  liove  in  Dub- 
lin and  you  may  have  another  staudard  in  Belfast, 
and  another  standard  in  the  South  of  Ireiimd.  I think 
if  that  system  could  be  worked  at  all  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  a common  standard  of  marks  that 
would  prevail  and  obtain  all  over. 

7259.  Would  you  recommend  a general  oouferenc© 
of  the  twenty-tw'O  senior  inspectors  at  regular 
intervals? — I would  recommend  conferences,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  some  understanding. 

7260.  Do  you  mean  conferences  on  a large  scale? — 
Yes. 

7261.  Of  all  the  inspectors  from  the  diSerent  dis- 
tricts?  I do  not  see  why  all  the  inspectors  should 

not  have  the  benefit  of  knowing  the  opinions  of  those, 
perhaps,  most  competent  to  judge,  and  of  comparing 
their  own  •with  them.  People  engaged  in  a common 
work  often  meet  and  compai'e  their  views. 

7262.  Now,  have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make? 
— I do  not  know,  but,  pei’haps,  you  would  put  a ques- 
tion to  me  with  regard  to  any  other. 

7268.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — You  ar©  aware,  no 
doubt  that  the  Chief  Inspector  goes  round  to  the  eleven 
circuits? — Yes. 

7264.  With  the  object  of  taking  steps  to  secur© 
uniformity? — ^Yes. 

7266.  You  ate  aware  of  that? — Yes. 

7266.  Would  you  like  to  have  a national  gathering 
at  least  once  a year,  perhaps? — ^Yes,  I would  like  to 
have  a gathering  of  inspectors,  and  I think  I have 
heard  it  suggested  also  that  some  special  training 
might  be  given  to  inspectors. 

7267.  Th©  Chaiuman. — I was  coming  to  that 
presently.  Now,  I wish  to  have  your  view  as  to  the 
value  to  inspectors  of  practical  experience  of  teaching 
in  National  schools  such  as  you  have  mention^? — 
Yes. 

7268.  Might  I take  that  to  imply  a demand  that 

Mme  of  the  teachers  put  before  you that  all 

inspectors  should  gain  their  places  by  promotion  from 
the  ranlrs  of  the  National  teachers? — ^No. 

7269.  You  would  not,  favour  that? — ^No,  I am  not 
prepared  to  suggest  tiiat. 

7270.  You  are  aware  that  that  demand  has  been 
made?— Well,  I ain  nob  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  that. 

7271.  Would  you  explain  to  us  what  you  mean  by 
the  practical  experience  in  teaching  that  ©very 
inspector  should  have?— I would  consider  it  a matter 
of  great  importance  that  inspectors  should  have  some 
experience  of  teaching  in  a National  school  before  they 
eater  upon  the  duties  of  an  inspectorate.  Teachers 
^plam  of  the  fact  tiiat  inspectors  fill  the  observation 
books  -with  defects  and  faults.  No  doubt  It  is  neces- 
sary in  some  way  to  call  attention  to  faults,  but  it 
would  be  of  much  greater  service  if  an  inspector  could 
show,  in  practice,  how  these  defects  are  to  be 
remedied,  could  give  th©  teacher  an  example  of 
toe  kind  of  teaching  he  recommends  and  expects. 
Now,_  i think  anyone  who  has  even  a limit^ 
e^erience  of  teaching  in  a National  school  will  say, 

nature  and 

difficulties  of  the  work  which  ha  can  gain  in  no  other 
way.  I am  not  suggesting  that  the  inspectorate  should 
ranks  of  teachers.  I 
should  certainly  hk©  to  see  a proportion  of  the 
th  ^aken  from  toe  teachers.  But  I beUeve  in 

to©  v^ue  of  a University  career  for  inspeetors,  and  if 
Whtor^^*7  ^ had  previous  experience  of 
^hing,  it  should— other  things  being  equal— be  a 
strong  point  m his  favour.  Sir  Selby^Bigge,  in  his 
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evidenoo  before  tbs  Royal  Commission  of  Civil  Service, 
mentions  several  cases  of  inspectors  as  teachers, 
graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  had  previous  ’ 
experience  of  olemeiitary  sohools,  and  be  odds,  “any 
number  of  men  of  that  class  whom  wc  can  get,  I feel 
quite  certain  the  Board  would  appoint,”  and  speaking 
of  those  who  hud  not  such  previous  experience, he  said  : 

If  uuder  any  system  of  provisioual  employment,  or 
taking  them  on  trial  either  as  examiners  or  inspectors, 
they  could  be  sent  o\it  into  schools  to  teach,  or  into 
the  offices  of  local  educational  authorities  to  work  at 
administration,  I am  sure  it  would  he  a great  gain  to 
the  public  service  if  they  could  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship in  that  way.  I think  w’e  would  be  able  to 
combine  tho  two  qualifications  of  first-rate  ability  and 
experience,  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  in  com- 
bination.” ■ 

7272.  That  expresses  your  view? — That  expresses 
my  view  in  rcgiird  to  the  inspectorate. 

7278.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there  are 
twentv-two  inspectors  at  present  who  have  been 
National  tcaclici-s? — 1 was  not  aware  of  the  number. 

7274.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — That  is  roughly  a third 
of  the  whole? — Yes. 

727i».  The  Cuaiuman. — How  would  you  appoint  an 
itisjjcctor — would  you  continue  to  appoint  according  to 
the  present  system,  or  would  you  go  back  to  the  old 
system  of  coinpetitivo  examination? — I am  not  pre- 
pared to  rocomineiid  competitive  examination  purely 
and  simply  as  the  test  for  the  inspectorate.  On  the 
other  Imn^,  I hardly  like  to  say  so  much,  but  I am  not 
sure  that  the  Education  Board,  as  it  is  at  present,  is 
the  most  competent  body  to  appoint. 

7276.  Bo  ytiu  mean  to  appoint  inspectors? — 1 do. 
What  I would  say  is  this.  I think  in  England  the 
appointment  is  in  tho  hands  of  one  or  two  per-sons, 
and  I do  think  that  if  it  were  possible  to  get  one  or 
two  thoroughly  competent  and  tliorougbly  independent 
men  to  judge  of  tiie  qualifications  of  the  inspector, 
that  would  bo  the  best  way. 

7277.  You  would  not  put  it  in  the  hands  of  one, 
would  you?— Well,  perhaps  not.  I think  in  England 
there  is  more  than  one  concerned  in  the  matter.  I 
might  say  a small  number ; but  if  they  advertise,  for 
instance,  for  inspectors,  and  say  that  there  is  to  be 
no  canvassing,  that  ought  to  be  carried  out._ 

7278.  Now,  you  have  mentioned  canvassing.  Bo 
jou  know  of  the  existence  of  that  at  present? — think 
there  has  been  some  canvassing.  I think  I would  be 
justified  in  saving  that. 

7279.  Bo  you  not  regard  that  as  a very  serious 
criticism  of  tho  present  system? — ^Do  you  mean  the 
matter  of  canvassing? 

7280.  Yes?— Yes,  I think  I would  regard  it  as  such, 
but  I do  not  like  to  make  sweeping  charges. 

7281.  That  is  as  between  the  present  system  and 
competitive  examination? — ^Yes. 

7282.  Bo  you  think  that  the  old  system  of 
appointing  by  competitive  examination  gave  a bettef 
or  worse  type  of  men  than  the  present  system  in 
your  experience? — Well,  that  is  putting  me  a question 
that  I have  not  considered  in  that  light.  What  I have 
to  suggest,  and  I think  is  probably  true,  is  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  you  can  get  a man  to  carry  out  the 
present  difficult  and  delicate  system  of  inspection 
satisfactorily  with  an  initial  salary  of  ^150  a year. 

7283.  That  is  what  they  start  with?— Yes.  I think 

that  is  a very  small  salary  to  pay  a man  to  discharge 
this  duty.  ' , , xi. 

7284.  'Would  you  make  a definite  propcaal  that  the 

initial  salaries  of  the  inspectors  should  be  raised?—! 
would  suggest  that  in  order  to  secure  a better  quahned 
candidate.  , , j t 

7285.  Now,  as  to  examination  of  the  schools,  do  1 
understand  that  you  object  to  the  impressionirt  sy^em 
of  inspection  carried  to  such  a point  as  it  is?— kes, 
I do,  and  that  is  not  only  my_  opinion,  but  _me  opinion 
of  a number  of  leading  men  in  our  Committee. 

7286.  That  it  leaves  the  thing  far  much  at  the 
mercy  of  individual  tastes  and  peculiarities? — ^Yes. 

7287.  And  would  you  insist  on  a more  detailed 
examination  of  the  sohools? — ^Well,  a number  of  our 
managers  are  of  opinion  that  a more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  our  schools  would  enable  inspectors  to  judge 
the  work  more  accurately,  and  would  be  of  real 
service  to  the  schools.  I am  not  advocating  a return 


to  tho  old  results  system.  What  is  suggrated  is,  that 
more  of  the  examination  of  individual  pupils  should 
be  combined  with  what  is  best  in  the  present  system. 
Dr.  Starkie,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  the 
University  Extension  Lectures  in  Queen’s  University, 
Belfast,  quotes  with  approval  a saying  of  Buskin,  that 
“education  is  not  teaching  people  to  know  what  they 
do  not  know,  but  to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave.” 
Surely,  with  all  due  respect  to  Ruskin  and  Dr. 
Starkie,  this  is  a great  exaggeration  of  the  truth.  I 
do  not  yield  to  Dr.  Starkie  in  the  store  I set  on  good 
behaviour,  but  if  knowledge  is  not  one  of  the  main 
instruments  of  education,  what  is  the  good  of  schools 
or  the  different  branches  of  study  taught  in  them? 
There  are  objections  to  examinations,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I am  convinced — and  I know  that  some  of 
the  most  experienced  men  agree  in  that  view — that 
without  examination  the  knowledge  an  inspector  gets 
of  a school  is  very  superficial.  Besides,  when  boys 
and  girls  go  out  into  the  world,  there  are  subjects, 
like  arithmetic,  which  many  of  them  need  to  know. 
And  the  complaint  is  often  heard  that  they  are  not 
taught  these  things  as  they  used  to  be.  Mr.  Dale, 
in  his  report  stated  that  the  inspector,  whose  time  was 
occupied  with  the  holding  of  a detailed  annual 
examination  of  every  schom,  had  little  time  for  the 
work  of  the  school.  This,  doubtless,  was  true  before 
1900.  But  it  is  very  questionable  whether,  so  far  at 
least  as  a junior  inspector  is  concerned,  the  present 
system  is  a great  improvement.  He  has  to  make  a 
multitude  of  queries,  for  which  be  has  to  make  visits 
to  distant  schools.  He  has  to  fill  up  innumerable 
forms,  to  write  innumerable  letttrs,  aud  to  check  a 
great  number  of  books  of  record  and  foims  in  the 
school.  In.  fact,  his  time  is  so  much  frittered  away 
that  little  time  is  left  for  him  for  examination  of 
schools.  It  would  be  a decided  gain  if  the  inspector 
could  bo  relieved  of  a great  deal  of  this  routine  work 
through  the  Office,  or  through  special  assistance  given 
to  him,  so  aa  to  set  free  a larger  portion  of  his  time 
for  inspection  and  examination. 

7288.  And  the  junior  inspector  might  be  set  free 
from  routine  work.  I was  going  to  you  what  that 
really  meant? — ^Yes. 

7289.  You  refer  to  the  filling  up  of  these  forms? — 
■Well,  I have  quoted  practically  verbatim  from  a 
statement  that  I got  from  a junor  inspector,  in  which 
he  made  a complaint  that  liey  bad  €o  many  things 
do — letters  to  write,  visits  to  pay,  and  forms  to 
check — that  it  absorbed  a great  deal  of  their  time,  and 
that  he  really  would  not  have  as  much  time  for 
examining  as  he  thought  he  ought  to  have. 

7290.  You  know  that  some  inspectors,  even  under 
the  present  system,  examine  a great  deal  more  than 
others,  and  it  is  alleged  that  some  of  them  like  thu 
old  result  system? — Yea,  I have  heard  that  stated.  I 
do  not  think  I have  seen  any  inspector,  as  far  as  my 
experience  extends,  who  goes  so  minutely  into  tho 
work  as  they  did  under  the  old  system,  and  I kno-^ 
that  that  is  a complaint  that  is  maie  by  a good  many 
of  our  managers. 

7291.  You  have  mentioned  subjects  that  you  lay 
stress  on,  the  literary  subjects,  as  you  have  called 
them.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  present  system 
these  subjects  aro  sufficiently  taught,  or  that  the  boys 
go  out  less  well  prepared  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  than  formerly? — ^Well,  I may  say  that 
complaints  have  been  made  frequently. 

7292.  You  have  heard  it? — ^I  have  heard  it  fre- 
quently. 

7293.  Would  you  support  it  yourself? — Well, 
personaUy,  I am  not  quite  so  clear  on  the  question 
when  I take  my  own  schools  into  consideration. 

7294.  The  Dundonald  Schools  seem  to  be  of  a 
superior  type.  What  extra  subjects  have  you  there? 
—We  have  cookery,  kindergarten,  so  far  as  we  can  go 
with  our  arrangements,  drill,  and  singing.  Mathe- 
matics, Elementary  Science  and  French  are  also 
taught. 

7^96.  Mr.  Haretson. — Those  are  extras? — Some  of 
them  are  extras. 

7296.  Mathematics  and  French? — Yes. 

7297.  And  taught  out  of  school  time? — Well,  I 
thinks  Mathematics  is  tau^t  in  school  hours. 

7298.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  heard  of  complaints 
in  Belfast  that  the  boys  coming  from  Elementary 

4 ♦ 
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schools  at  15  -were  really  unfit  for  business,  not 
knowing  arithmetic? — Yes,  that  statement  is  general 
of  late. 

7‘29fl.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Forth  made  that 
charge,  and  that  he  insisted  on  having  a preparatory 
school  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

7800.  Tiie  Bishop  of  Ross. — Would  that  aSect  the 
boys  trained  under  the  old  system  or  those  who  were 
trained  under  the  new— did  the  complaint  of  Mr. 
Forth  apply  to  candidates  who  had  been  trained  under 
the  old  system  or  under  the  new  system? — I think  it 
applied  only  to  those  under  the  new,  because  I tbink 
Mr.  Forth  was  not  in  Belfast  then. 

7301.  Mr.  Forth  was  dealing  noth  candidates  of  15 
or  16  years  of  age,  and  the  question  is — at  what 
period  they  got  their  elementary  education  in  the 
schools — would  they  have  commenced  to  go  to  school 
somewhere  about  1800  or  1892  or  1803,  for  he  made 
his  complaint  about  1908  or  1904.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  began  its 
work  on  the  Isfc  of  April,  1900? — Yes. 

7302.  And,  therefore,  the  first  candidates  that  were 
got  in  were  trained  under  the  old  system? — Yes. 

7303.  The  Chatkm.4k. — I have  just  one  more 
question.  It  is  about  the  plea  for  a greater  inci’ease 
of  salary  in  the  early  years  of  the  teacher’s  service, 
and  for  consideration  of  the  cases  of  the  undergraded? 
— Yes.  I presume  there  is  no  necessity  to  dwell  on 
the  very  serious  discouragement  to  teachers  in  the 
slow  rate  of  promotion.  Under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  a teacher  must,  as  a rule,  spend  twelve 
years!*  on  third  grade  salary.  It  often  happens  that  a 
teacher  finds  himself  head  master  of  a school,  with 
several  assistants,  at  a time  of  Ufe  when  he  ought  to 
be  in  a position  to  get  married,  and  on  a salary  of 
less  than  ^100  a year.  Such  a condition  of  things 
cannot  but  create  serious  discontent,  and  deter  young 
men  from  entering  the  teaching  profession.  I should 
also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  hardships  of  those 
teachers  who  are  known  as  the  undergraded.  There 
must  be  a considerable  number  of  teachers  who  had 
reached  first  class  under  the  order  of  things  before  1900. 
But  because  they  happen  to  find  themselves  in  email 
schools  they  are  shut  out  from  the  hope  of  receiving 
inci-oments  or  promotion.  I would  strongly  urge  their 
claims  to  increased  salary  and  promotion  where  they 
are  rendering  faithful  sciwioe.  Perhaps  I might  give 
you  tins  extract: — ‘‘School  averages  alone  keep  90 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  out  of  the  highest  division 
of  &e  first  grade,  and  75  per  cent,  out  of  the  second 
dmaon  of  first  grade,  while  tiiose  confined  by  averages 
to  the  third  or  lowest  grade  number  upwards  of  60 
per  cent,  of  the  profession.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
owing  to  other  conditions  besides  averages,  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  profession— nearly  70  per  cent.— are  at 

Rawing  salary  of  the  very  lowest  grade." 

7„04.  Have  you  anything  fuither  to  add  on  these 
iwmfs?— I have  something  to  say  in  reference  to  the 
restriction  of  the  liberty  of  teachers. 

7306.  Sir  Hhiah  Wilkinson.— Just  before  going  to 
the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  liberbv*  of 
teachers.  _ I should  l^e  to  refer  to  the  question  of 
of  mapectors.  You  axe, ^ no  doubt, 
farniliEu'  with  the  different  ways  in  which  men  are 
appointed  to  toe  Civil  Service.  There  is  open  com- 
petition. limited  competition,  and  unrestiicted 
patronage.  Now,  limited  competition  covers  in 
piactice  several  systems,  but  the  system  I think  most 
favoured  is  that  in  which  a prelhmnai-y  inguir7S^ 
made  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  autoorito  which 
nominates  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates 
and  then  suitability  for  the  office  if  they 
happen  to  be  appointed.  They  are  then  subfocted  to 
a qualifying  competition,  and  those  who  take  first 
place  m the  competition  are  appointed.  Sd  the 

successes  at  the  competition  detei-mine  toe  persons 

-Well,  mor/o^feT 

called  up  when  a vacancy  occurs  and  ^ 

tion  18  going  to  be  held.  Now.  looking^  at  tiiTBoTl' 
ss  It  IS,  and  vrito  your  knowledct 


make  tlie  nomination.  Would  you  choose  them  from  tlie 
Board  or  Department,  or  would  you  have  an  outside 
committee? — Well,  I think  if  you  have  a full\’  com- 
patent  outside  committee  it  might  be  best.  I do  not 
wish  to  reflect,  you  understand,  upon  the  Board,  but 
I am  not  quite  clear  that  the  Boaivl  is  tho  most  coin- 
potent  body  for  selecting  inspectors.  That  is  my 
candid  opinion. 

7807.  At  the  present  time  in  one  Depurtincnt  in 
England,  where  there  is  a lai-ge  number  of  persons  to 
be  appointed,  and  certain  qualifications  arc  required, 
the  choosing  of  the  candidates  falls  practically  upon  a 
committee  drawn  from  the  Departnieiit  and  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission? — From  the  Education 
Department? 

7308.  Well,  I was  speaking  of  another  department. 
The  Education  Department  is  in  a peculiar  position 
of  its  own,  but  I was  speaking  really  of  the  Labour 
Department.  That  is  one  form  of  a committee. 
Could  you  malce  any  suggestion  as  to  the  choosing  or 
toe  formation  of  a committee  for  this  purpose  who 
would  command  confidence  and  respect? — That  is  a 
point  that  has  not  been  under  consideration  by  me, 
and  I would  not  like  to  offer  an  opinion. 

_ 7809.  But  do  you  agree  generally  with  the  .siiggcs- 
tion  that  there  should  be  limited  competition,  and 
that  the  persons  chosen  to  enter  tho  competition  should 
only  be  allowed  to  enter  that  competition  if  the  com- 
mittee nominating  are  satisfied  that  each  of  these 
would  be  a fit  person  to  be  an  inspector  if  he  were 
appointed?— Generally,  I think  that  would  represent 
my  views. 

7810.  And  then  that  there  ehould  be  such  an 
exammation  as  would,  so  far  as  competitive  examina- 
tions can,  lead  to  the  appointment  of  the  best  man? 

Yes.  I would  have  a certain  test,  of  course,  in  toe 
matter  of  examination,  but  I would  not  put  the  entire 
stress  on  that. 


loxi.  inere  is  a pomt  I want  to  make  quite  clear. 
You  woffid  not  allow  any  choice  afterwards  as  between 
toe  candidates  except  by  examination,  the  candidates 
m toe  meantime  having  been  nominated  before  the 
examination,  and  having  entered  into  a competitive 
examination?— Yes;  that  is,  they  would  be  selected 
beforehand  and  then  they  would  be  examined,  and 
toe  best  taken  out  then. 

7312.  And  the  appointment  would  always  depend 
upon  the  result  of  the  examination?— Yes,  I think  that 
would  be  reasonable. 

7318.  You  can  sec  what  a grievance  would  arise  if 
toeie  were,  for  instance,  ten  inspectors  to  be 
appointed,  and  the  first  five  were  not  appointed  at  all 
aftei  the  exammation.  although  they  had  passed  as 
toe  best  men?_Do  you  mean  the  first  men  to  have 
been  tested  and  exammed? 

7814.  Ye^the  men  who  had  taken  the  highest 
places  at  the  examination?— Yes  uic'iest 

bJfrft'  a griarance  would 

be  felt  by  those  who  took  the  higher  places  if  men 
•who  took  lower  places  were  afterwards  chosen  md 
were  not?— Yes. 


should  excent  in  tv>  ®‘“‘'^3tion,  and  tie  examination 

inspector  ought  to  have  nrac7^  so,  that  the 
teaching,  and  I wn,iH  J .practical  experience  of 

SuL.  ‘t! 

o,  tb. 
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have  often  complnineJ  that  their  liberty  is  unduly 
restricted  in  the  exercise  of  their  civil  rights.  This, 
(jiiestion  was  considered  by  the  Comniitteo  on  Elemeu- 
iHvv  F.dncntion  in  the  yonr  1910,  and  their  Report  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  that  year,  after  quoting 
Holes  88  (b)  and  69  (u),  proceeds In  the  eon- 
sideration  of  the  question,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
IJational  school  teachers  are  not  the  only  persons  on 
whom  restrictions  have  been  placed  in  these  matters. 

In  Ireland,  judges  iind  other  persons  who  draw  their 
salaries  from  the  llxehcqiier,  are  prohibited  from 
taking  any  part  hi  polities,  except  by  voting,  and  clergy, 
men  of  all  <leiinrninntions  arc  debarred  by  statute  from 
inemhevsliip  of  County  and  District  Councils.  The 
Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  right  to  take  part 
in  polities  wankl  not  be  likely  to  be  abused  by  many 
of  (lur  I’resbytoriaii  toaclu-rs.  But  in  view  of  the 
iihjoet  of  the  National  system,  uhich  is  ‘to  afford- 
combined  literary  and  moral  and  separate  religious 
instnictiou  to  ehildrun  of  all  pei-suasious  as  far  as 
possilile  in  tlic  sumo  school,’  and  in  view,  also,  of  the 
slmi'|i  divisions  uiul  strong  feeling  on  political 
questions  in  Ireland,  the  Committee  regi-ets  that  in 
present  circumstances  it  cannot  recommend  the 
complete  removal  of  tho  restrictions  which  pi-event 
tcaclii-vs  in  general  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
political  meetings.  But  ns  the  prohibition  of  their 
atteiulunce  at  meetings  held  for  political  purposes  seems 
an  imiiccoRsnry  restriction,  and  has,  doubtless,  proved 
irritating  to  teucliors,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  it  be  removed.”  To  the  Report  the  following 
amendment  was  moved; — “That  the  Report,  wii£ 
the  omissiiin  of  the  paragraph  beginning,  ‘ in  the 
eonsiderntion  of  the  question,'  under  the  heading, 

■ Civil  Rights  of  National  School  Teachers,’  be 
received  nnd  adopted,  and  that  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Bducatiuu  in  Ireland  he  requested  to  omit 
Rules  88  (h)  and  89  (a)  from  their  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions.” This  amendment  was  carried  by  184  votes  to 
326.  I just  wanted  to  state  exactly  what  was  done 
by  our  Clun'ch  Body,  and  to  leave  the  matter  with  you 
in  that  way. 

7821.  The  Cn.viuM.AN. — Would  you  mind  sum- 

marising in  a few  words  the  decision  arrived  at? — The 
summary,  in  a few  words,  is  just  that  these  rules 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  teachers  should 
have  the  ordinary  ixereise  of  their  civil  rights.  I 
wanted  just  to  let  yon  know  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  question.  The  Committee  wont  a certain  length, 
and  the  General  .\sscmhly,  by  a small  majority, 
•carried  an  amoiidment. 

7822.  Sir  TIiiiam  Wilkinson. — The  object  of  the 
amendment  being  to  give  to  the  National  teachers  full 
liberty  to  exercise  their  civil  rights  in  the  some  way 
as  any  other  citizen  might  do,  who  has  no  restriction 
by  reason  of  liis  employment  with  the  State? — Yes, 
that  is  what  it  would  come  to. 

7823.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  the 
rules? — The  Board  of  National  Education,  by  its 
constitution,  possesses  enormous  powers.  Its  members 
are  appointcxl  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  public 
have  no  knowledge  of  how  the  members  attend  or 
how  they  vote.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board,  except  what  they  can  gain  from 
the  mcagi-e  and  inadequate  information  contained  in 
the  belated  Amiiial  Reports  of  the  Commissionei's. 
Amongst  the  powers  of  the  Board  is  that  of  changing 
their  own  rules,  and  every  year  a series  of  changes 
is  made,  which  is  indicated  in  the  opening  pages  of 
■the  rules.  In  the  Inst  issue  of  the  rules  no  less  than 
19  pages  were  occupied  with  these  changes.  The  only 
limitations,  so  far  as  I know,  of  their  powers  of  rule- 
making, is  to  be  found  in  No.  4 of  ” The  Fundamental 
Principles  of  the  System  of  National  Education.  ” It  is 
as  follows: — " The  Commissioners  do  not  change  any 
fundamental  rule  without  the  express  permission  of 
His  Excellency’  the  Lord  Lieutenant.”  Whether  the 
Commissioners  aro  bound  to  ask  the  consent  of  _His 
Excellency,  or  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  a 
fundamental  rule,  I,  for  my  part,  am  unable  to  say. 
In  the  rules  for  1906-7  I find  the  following : — " 179  (b) 

Where  a substantial  majority  of  the  children 

belong  to  one  denomination  the  principal  teacher  must 
belong  to  that  denomination.  N.B. — The  majority  is 

deterihined  by  the  average  attendance  of  the  preceding 
year.”  That  is  179  (b)  j'that  is  in  the  rules  for  1906-7. 


That  rule  has  been  blotted  out.  ” Where  a substantial 
minority,  of  the  children  belong  to  a denomination 
dillerent  from  that  'Of  the  priucip^  teacher  an  assistant 
toucher  of  the  denomination  of  such  minority  must  be, 
appointed  if  the  average  attendance  peimits.”  I find, 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  wliieh  1 am  the 
(,'ouvener  that  a series  of  resolutions  was  passed 
strongly  protesting  against  this  rule,  and  was  forwarded 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  re- 
fused his  sanction  to  the  rule  and  it  was  deleted  from 
the  rules.  I take  it  that  that  principle  which  I have 
stilted,  about  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  is 
not  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  Board,  aud  even  if  it  were 
adlterod  to,  it  would  afford  no  guarantee  that  the  public 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  an  opinion 
upon  a proposed  change  before  it  came  into  operation. 

I have  four  suggestions  to  make.  The  first  is  that  the 
attendances  of  each  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  year 
be  recorded  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners. 

2.  That  an  authorised  Report  of  matters  of  publio 
importance  dealt  with  by  the  Board  be  communicated 
regularly  to  the  Press.  I do  not  go  tiie  length  of 
suggesting  that  the  Press  should  be  admitted,  or  that 
everything  which  takes  place  at  the  Board  should  be 
mads  public.  But  it  is  absolutely  intolerable  that 
matters  of  the  greatest  pubUo  interest  and  importance 
should  be  carefully  concealed,  and  that  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves  should  be  subject  to  a charge  of 
breach  of  faith  if  indi-vidually  they  make  these  matters 
known.  I feci  it  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a humiliation 
to  receive  under  the  seal  of  secrecy  what  I have  a 
light  to  know  as  a member  of  the  community. 
8.  Important  changes  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
should  be  Imown  to  the  public  for  a reasonable  time 
before  they  come  into  operation.  Whether  by  allowing 
the  rules  to  lie  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a period  before  they  are  adopted,  or  by  publishing 
the  proposed  changes  beforehand,  or  in  some  other 
way  that  this  Committee  may  think  preferable,  this 
result  ought  to  be  accomplished.  4.  During  the  years 
1911-12  the  Board  invited  representative  of  the 
managers  and  teachers  to  confer  with  a committee  of 
their  own  members  on  three  occasions.  The  subjects 
considered  were  r — The  proposed  grant  for  soholai'^ips 
to  children  of  primary  schools;  the  question  of  higher 
grade  schools,  and  tiia  best  method  of  utilising  the 
grant  for  dental  treatment  of  school  children.  I was 
present  as  a representative  of  our  Committee  at  the 
first  two  of  these  conferences.  They  impressed  me  as 
a wise  and  practical  method  of  bringing  the  Commis- 
sionera  into  touch  with  representative  men  who  ai'e 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  I tliink  a develop- 
ment of  this  method  might  be  of  real  service  to  the 
Commissioners  in  shaping  new  rules,  and  in  dealing 
with  difficult  questions  that  arise. 

7824.  Sir  Hiram  Wn.KiNSON. — You  think  that  there 
ouglit  to  be  notice  of  the  making  of  new  rules.  You 
are  probably  aware  that  in  the  year  1898  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  for  the  publication  of  statutory 
rules.  . This  Act  of  Parliament  is  not  followed  by  the 
Board,  no  doubt  under  advice  that  it  does  not  apply 
to  them,  but  I am  going  to  read  to  you  the  pro- 
vision which  deals  with  tho  notice  required  for  the 
publication  of  statutory  rules,  aud  to  ask  you  whether 
you  think  that  this  provision,  if  applied  to  the  ease 
of  the  Board,  would  have  a satisfaotoi’y  effect.  The 
first  section  is,  that  at  least  40  days  before  making 
any  statutory  rule  to  which  this  section  applies, 
notice  of  the  proposal  to  make  the  rule,  and  of  the 
places  where  copies  of  the  rules  may  be  obtained, 
shall  be  published  in  the  ‘‘  London  Gazette.”  No 
doubt,  if  that  were  applied  here,  you  would  ask  that 
it  should  be  published  in  the  “Dublin  Gazette.” 
During  those  40  days  any  public  body  might  obtain 
copies  of  such  draft  rules  on  payment  not  exceeding 
8d.  per  folio,  and  any  representation  or  suggestion 
made  in  writing  by  a publio  body  interested,  to  the 
authority  proposing  to  make  the  rule,  shall  he  taken 
into  consideration  by  that  authority  before  finally 
settling  the  rule;  and  on  the  expii-ation  of  those  40 
days  the  rules  may  be  made  by  the  rule-making 
authority,  either  as  originally  drawn  or  as  amended 
hy  such  authority,  and  shall  come  into  operation  forth- 
with, or  at  su<^  time  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the 
rules.  That  practically  provides  for  40  days’  notice 
of  the  making  of  rules.  "Would  that  meet  your  views? 
Well,  I think  that  would  go  a long  way.  It  would 
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secure  that  the  rules  would  be  made  public,  and  that 
the  public  would  have  au  opportunity  of  knowing. 

7825.  That  provides  that  tiie  fact  of  the  rules  being 
about  to  be  made  is  to  be  notified  in  tho  “ Gazette  " 
40  days  before  any  rule  is  actually  settled,  and  during 
those  40  days  any  public  body  can  apply  for  copies  of 
the  rules,  and  make  representation  to  the  rule-making 
authority,  and  those  representations  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  settling  of  the  rules. 

7826.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  meet  tlie  ease? — 
k'es.  I think  that  what  wo  want  is  to  secure  that 
those  rules  should  be  known  to  the  public,  and  I pre- 
sume if  they  were  obtained  by  a public  body  they  would 
find  their  way  to  the  Press. 

7327.  You  think  that  that  would  meet  the  case? 
Now,  would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say 
with  reference  to  facility  of  appeal  and  access  to  the 
Board  ? — It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  a Board 
sitting  for  a couple  of  hours  or  so  ouce  in  the  fortnight 
cannot  deal  w'ith  every  question  that  may  arise  in  the 
whole  field  of  National  education.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  should  be  no  room  for  the  allegation  that 
matters  are  deliberately  kept  bnok  from  it.  The 
Board  should  be  full  masters  in  their  own  house,  and 
no  one  should  possess,  or  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
power  of  keeping  back  any  appeal.  I consider  that 
tbe  tendency  of  things  is  to  put  far  too  much  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Resident  Commissioner.  I am 
also  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  all  deputations  should  be 
received  by  the  Board,  or  a Committee  of  the  Board. 
I have  no  desire  to  probe  old  sores,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  serious  complications  have  arisen  from 
the  Resident  Commissioner  alone  receiving  deputa- 
tions, and  grave  allegations  have  been  made  against- 
member’s  of  deputations.  I think,  of  course,  that  the 
Resident  Commissioner  should  always  be  present  on 
suoh  occasions,  but  other  members  of  the  Board 
should  also  be  present  on  exactly  tbe  same  footing 
with  him.  That  is  all  I have  to  say  on  that  subject. 

7328.  Tire  Bishop  op  Ross. — Your  evidence,  Dr. 
Bingham,  has  been  so  clear  that  I have  very  little 
to  ask.  When  you  were  discussing  the  question  of 
the  inspectors  you  used  the  term  “ Secret  and  arbitrary 
instructions  to  the  inspectors.”  Now,  an  allegation  has 
been  made  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  circulars 
sent  to  all  inspectors,  occasionally  a secret  instruction 
is  sent  out  contradictory  to  the  general  circular.  Is 
that  what  you  meant  by  secret  and  arbitrary  instruc- 
tion?—Well,  I have  heard,  but  I did  not  say,  that 
these  instructions  were  actually  given.  My  words 
were  that  they  should  be  avoided,  but  it  has  been 
freely  stated  that  secret  instructions  have  been  given. 

7329.  Tho  Chaibmak. — You  are  referring  to  a state- 
ment made  on  the  occasion  of  the  Belfast  deputation 
of  teachers? — No,  I do  not  think  I had  that  specially 
in  my  mind. 

7830.  That  occurred  in  their  statement? — Yes,  and 
it  is  generally  believed,  but  my  point  was  rather  that' 
the  inspectors  should  decide  this  question  of  a standard 
amongst  themselves,  rather  than  have  the  standard 
and  matters  of  that  sort  dictated  to  them  by  a higher 
authority  in  the  Office. 

7881.  The  Bishop  of  Ross.— By  oirculare?— Yes, 
and  by  the  heads  that  really  have  the  control. 

7882.  That  the  inspectors’  minds  might  be  formed 
largely  on  general  circulars  issued  to  them  from  time 
to  time? — 1 have  heard  it  stated,  for  instance,  in 
reference  to  that  Belfast  matter,  that  inspectors  who 
were  known  to  be  strict  and  exacting  men  were  sent 
down  to  pul!  things  up. 

7333.  And  that  they  got  secret  instruction  for  that 
purpose? — Yes,  I assume  that  they  did.  Men  of  that 
type  were  selected,  and  they  were  sent  on  that 
business.  The  point  that  I was  labouring  was  to  show 
that  there  should  be  a common  standard  all  round. 

7834.  'What  I wanted  to  know  was,  did  you  lend 
any  countenance  to  this  charge? — Well,  it  is  beyond 
my  pow'er  to  prove  that  such  instructions  were  actually 

fiven,  but  people  on  whose  judgment  I place  a good 
eal  of  reliance,  are  of  that  opinion. 

7335.  Then  you  recommend  individual  examination 
of  the  children?— Yes,  to  a'  considerable  extent. 

7486.  Would  you  have  them  examined  in  all  sub- 
jects?— I would  nob  propose  to  go  in  so  minutely  as 
they  went  under  the  old  system. 

7437.  Would  you  be  satisfied  if  the  children  of  ono 
class  were  examined  in  one  subject,  and  the  children 


of  another  class  in  another  subject,  or  with  some  gene- 
ral examination  of  that  kind? — Yes.  I do  not  think 
that  I have  actually  worked  out  the  details  of  it,  but 
niy  friends,  for  whom  I ant  speaking,  arc  strong  on  this- 
point;  for  instance,  one  manager  told  jno  that  an  in- 
spector had  condemned  tlie  teaching  in  a particular 
subject  in  which  he  iiad  not  examined  at  all. 

7338,  But  ho  would  hear  the  teacher  teaching,  per- 
haps? — Tbe  suggestion  was  that  he  had  no  moans  of 
knowing. 

7839.  If  he  heard  the  teaching,  and  saw  how  the 
teacher  gave  his  instruction,  and  saw  tlio  method  in 
which  tbe  children  received  that  instruction,  he  would 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion?— Of  course,  tliat  may  have 
taken  place;  I cannot  say  that  that  did  nob  take  place. 
But  the  suggestion  or  impression  left  on  my  mind  was 
that  the  inspector  was  giving  his  opinion  on  a matter 
on  which  he  had  no  data. 

7840.  Quite  possibly,  no  data  as  regards  the  indi- 
vidual examination ; but  do  you  think  that  there  w-ers 
no  data,  though  there  miglit  be  no  examination? — I 
cannot  say  that  there  were  no  data.  I am  repeating 
tbe  statement  substantially  as  I heard  it. 

7341.  If  there  were  a very  detailed  examination  of 
all  tbs  children,  would  there  nob  be  a danger  that  the 
teaching  would  bo  adapted  to  tbe  examination? — Yes: 
I think  if  you  went  into  it  with  as  great  detail  as  iindev 
tbe  old  results  system,  there  would  be  .a  danger  of 
going  back  to  that. 

7342.  And  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  good  for 
education? — think  it  would  not,  if  it  was  so  detailed. 

7343.  And,  therefore,  in  tho  examination  tliat  you- 
would  have,  you  must  try  to  steer  clear  of  that  diffi- 
culty?— Yes. 

7344.  The  difficulty  of  the  teachers  trying  to  adape 
their  teaching,  not  to  tbe  general  good  of  the  children, 
but  merely  to  meeting  tbe  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
examiner? — Yes. 

7345  : There  was  a great  tendency,  no  doubt,  in 
that  direction? — Yes,  I believe  there  was  under  the  old 
system. 

7846.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  human  nature,  I sup- 
pose?— Yes. 

7347.  Then  in  the  examination  you  wer©  endeavour- 
ing so  to  arrange  it  as  nob  to  lead  the  teacher  back 
towards  mechanical  instruction? — Yes;  I -^^-cHild  en- 
deavour to  guard  against  that. 

7348.  And  then  if  you  found  that  tho  examination 
proposed  would  have  that  eScct,  you  would  not  have 
that  examination.  Would  you  regard  tho  general  train- 
ing and  development  of  the  children  as  more  impor- 
■tant  than  tho  mere  answering  of  questions  in  an  ex- 
amination?—I would.  I would  ti-y  to  get  at  the  real 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  -work  done  in  the  schools,, 
and  for  that  purpose  I think  there  ought  to  be  more- 
detailed  examination  than  thei'e  is. 

7349.  We  agree  about  that;  but  you  also  told  me 
that  the  examination  should  be  such  as  to  avoid  mak- 
ing the  teaching  mechanical?— Yes;  I think  I brouclit 
that  out. 

7350.  Mr.  Coppey.— You  have  said  that  there  weve- 
serious  allegations  in  connection  with  the  deputation 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner.  What  exactly  did  you- 
mean? — I meant  that  on  one  occasion  when  a deputa- 
tion of  teachers  appeared  before  the  Resident  Com- 
nussioner,  what  had  taken  place  emerged,  and  Dr. 
8tarkio  -was  exceedingly  angry  about- it.  There  was  a 
Mtious  difierence  of  opinion  between  him  and  the- 
teachers  as  to  what  had  taken  plaoe.  that  is,  between 
a majonty  of  the  teachers  and  himself-,  and  he  main- 
tained that  some  of  the  teachers  did  what  was  not  fair,, 
and  he  decided  (I  think  I am  correct  in  stating  this) 
that  Mm©  of  the  teachers  in  future  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted on  a deputation  to  him.  I think  that  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate  state  of  things. 

is  vested  in 

the  Readent  Commissioner?— I do.  I think  that  is. 
the  tendency  of  things. 

78,-i2.  But  is  power  attoebed  to  his  office  or 
W't  Commissioners  ?- 

1 think  It  has  bean  gradually  increased,  and  one  mam- 

me  that  the  tendency  of  things  was  to  put  more  power 
^ of  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

mW-  tendency  is  on  tho  part  of  the  Com- 

missioners not  to  discharge  their  own  duties,  the  duties 
they  owo  to  the  country?— I do  not  know  that  It 
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would  depend  on  wbat  inattere  were  brought  before 
the  Board.  There  is  a variety  of  ways  in  which  that 
could  take  place. 

7334.  What  exactly  would  take  place? — ^Well,  it  has 
been  stated,  for  instance,  that  no  cases  of  appeal  have 
actually  been  brought  before  the  Board  at  all.  That 
is  a point  that  occurs  to  my  mind  for  the  moment. 

735.1  But  are  not  the  Commissioners  themselves 
responsible  for  that,  since  they  passed  a resolution  in 
]{)(J2,  handing  all  those  cases  of  appeal  over  to  one 
mouiber? — I am  not  oxculpating  the  Commissioners 
ill  the  matter  at  all.  They  may  be  parties  to  it,  and 
yet  the  thing  may  happen  at  the  same  time.  People 
tell  you,  if  you  talk  to  them,  that  Dr.  Starkie  decided 
this  "and  Dr.  Stai'kio  decided  that,  and  practically  be 
is  the  one  man  in  the  whole  business. 

7330.  The  other  Commissioners  have  equal  rights 
•witli  Dr.  Starkie;  so  if  there  has  been  anything  in  the 
way  of  making  it  a ono-maii  Board,  I think  the  Com- 
missioners arc  themselves  to  blame? — I am  not  here 
to  defend  the  Cominissiouers. 

7837.  There  is  only  on©  other  point  I wish  to  ask  you 
on,  or  perhaps  two.  Under  the  present  arrangement 
for  appointment  of  inspectors,  you  say  there  is  some- 
thing to  object  to.  Now,  while  there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  adverse  criticism  of  the  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, would  you  not  have  great  difficulty  in-  finding 
any  body  of  meu  in  this  country  so  competent,  and 
who  ought  to  be  so  impartial  a body  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors  as  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education? — Well,  if  you  refer  to  an  equally  large 
body,  I am  not  prepared  to  say'  that  you  will  find  that. 
It  is  not  my  business  to  say  whether  or  not  the  National 
Board  are  entirely  competent  for  their  duties,  but  I 
thiuk  a Board  of  that  sort  who  are  not  really  experts 
in  matters  of  the  kind  are  not  the  most  competent 
body  for  appointment  of  inspectors. 

7838.  Do  yotr  thiuk  that  the  education  in  the  schools 
in  the  part  of  the  country  tliat  you  are  particularly 
attached  to,  has  been  improved  by  the  change? — ^Well, 

I think  in  some  cases  it  has.  I am  not  here  to  con- 
demn the  new  system  wholesale.  I am  exceedingly 
favourable  to  what  you  call  concrete  matters  in  edu- 
cation, and  to  me  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  new  pro- 
gramme is  that  it  introduces  matters  of  that  sort,  such 
as  kindergarten. 

7359.  That  is  with  respect  to  infants? — I am  very 
strong  on  the  question  of  the  teaching  of  infants. 

7360.  But  taking  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  do  you 
think  are  the  boys  and  girls  so  well  prepai-ed  in  arith- 
metic as  they  were? — If  you  ask  with  regard  to  the 
business  of  clerks,  I am  afraid  the  education  is  not  so 
good  in  that  respect.  I cannot  actually  give  you  a case, 
but  I have  heard  it  stated,  generally  speaking,  as  I have 
already  mentioned,  that  arithmetic  is  not  so  well  taught 
as  it  ought  to  be.  In  my  pni-ticular  school  we  have 
a very  competent  man,  and  I do  not  consider  he  would 
neglect  the  pupils. 

7.361 . Most  of  the  subjects  introduced  by  the  revised 
programme  I am  in  sympathy  with,  such  as  cookery  and 
singing,  imd  so  on;  but  do  you  not  think  that  there 
•are  too  many  subjects,  and  that  the  result  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  number  of  subjects  deprives  the 
teaching  of  concentration  on  more  essential  subjects? — 
Well,  of  course,  I have  heard  that  statement  made. 

7362.  And  have  you  formed  any  opinion  yourself? — 
I would  not  be  prepared  to  say,  as  far  as  my  personal 
■knowledge  goes,  that  that  has  been  the  result.  I con- 
sider matters  like  singing  and  drill  and  cookery  as  a 
great  relief  from  the  ordinary,  or  what  you  might  caE 
more  prosaic  and  move  abstract  work  in  a school. 

7363.  Now,  I am  with  you  that  they  are  a great  re- 
lief, and  that  tiaey  are  all  very  desirable  in  a school ; 
but  is  singing  as  essential  to  success  and  advancement 
in  the  world  as  good  spelling? — I think  you  should  give 
me  notice  of  that  question.  I like  both. 

7364.  Mr.  Hariuson. — You  wish  to  have  more  de- 
tailed examination.  The  detailed  examination  you  re- 
fer to,  I suppose,  must  be  conducted  at  any  rate  in 
the  last  three  months  of  the  school  year  to  be  of  any 
•use? — Yes. 


7365.  You  would  not  approve  of  detailed  examina- 
tion earlier? — No;  I think  it  would  place  the  children 
and  the  teacher  at  a disadvantage. 

7366.  Then  if  a detailed  examination  is  necessary  it 
means  that  there  must  be  varying  school  years,  and 
not  as  at  present  a unifonn  school  year,  or  that  the 
detailed  examination  cannot  be  held  every  year,  does 
it  not? — WeU,  of  course,  I know  that  a good  many 
very  competent  teachers  say  that  it  would  be  far  better 
that  each  school  should  have  its  orm  school  year. 

7867.  Has  the  body  that  you  represent  considered 
that  carefully  in  ail  its  bearing? — I cannot  say  that 
they  have,  but  I am  simply  giving  you  some  of  the 
statements  that  were  made  to  me. 

7368.  But  would  you  agree  with  me,  that  if  the 
general  examination  of  the  school  is  to  be  a detailed 
one,  it  must  be  conducted  towards  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  and  that  will  of  necessity  force  a change 
in  the  school  year? — ^Weil,  I have  heard  teachers  say, 
for  instance  (I  am  not  quite  clear  that  I would  assent 
to  that  statement),  I have  bear'd  them  say  that  all 
the  children  ought  to  be  examined.  It  is  complained 
sometimes  that  children  come  in  and  are  only  a vei'y 
short  time  in  the  school,  and  that  these  may  be  picked 
out. 

7369.  I think  we  may  leave  out  these  details?—- 
Would  you  mind  repeating  the  question? 

7370.  Supposing  you  are  to  have  a detailed  examina- 
tion, that  examination  should  be  conducted  in  the  last 
three  months  of  the  school  year,  should  it  not? — Well, 
perhaps,. if  you  went  into  a great  deal  of  detail. 

7371.  You  only  want  a few  more  tests  given? — Yes, 

I think  there  should  be  more  detail  than  there  is.  I 
do  not  say  that  there  should  be  a completely  detailed 
examination,  such  as  we  had  formerly. 

7372.  Not  a record  of  individual  results;  but  when 
you  want  more  details  you  want  tests  to  be  given  to 
the  children? — Yes. 

7373.  And  more  responsibility  thrown  upon  the 
children? — Yes,  I want  more  detailed  examination. 

7374.  If  that  were  to  be  satisfactory  thatf  ought  to 
bo  at  the  end  of  the  school  year? — Oh,  of  course,  you 
could  then  get  a better  test. 

7375.  And  that  means  a change  in  the  school  year, 
does  it  not,  for  you  cannot  have  a uniform  school 
year  and  carry  out  au  examination  of  that  sort  every 
year,  can  you? — Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the 
inspector  to  take  into  account  the  stage  of  the  echoed 
year  at  which  he  was  examining? 

7376.  That  would  be  very  difficult  if  he  is  to  set 
tests? — You  are  taking  me  into  a question  that  I have 
not  been  considering.  It  is  more  a matter  for  the 
inspector  than  for  me. 

7377.  I do  not  want  a discus^on  at  all,  but  I only 
wanted  to  bring  before  you  that  there  is  a difficulty 
involved  in  your  suggestion? — I understand. 

7378.  Now,  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  managers, 
by  Buie  54,  are  expected  to  make  aiTangements  for 
conduetinw  examinations  of  their  own  schools? — ^Yes. 

7879.  Have  you  ever  availed  yourself  of  that 
privilege? — I have  never,  perhaps,  conducted  a full 
examination  of  the  school,  but  I have  frequently  gone 
in  and  examined  classes  and  taught  classes  in  the 
school. 

7380.  But  I refer  to  these  periodic  examinations? — 
Yes,  and  "these,  no  doubt,  are  conducted  largely  by 
the  teachers. 

7381.  Have  you  been  present  at  any  of  those,  or 
have  you  helped  to  organise  any? — I cannot  say  -that 
I have  as  to  what  I would  caU  a detailed  examina- 
tiou. 

7382.  But  you  yourself  have  often  examined  classes? 
— Frequently. 

7388.  Now,  you  recommend  the  abolition  of  Article 
88b.  Is  it  possible  for  a teacher  to  do  his  duty  as  a 
teacher  and  attend  meetings  of  a public  body? — You 
mean  political  meetings? 

7384.  No;  I refer  to  the  regulation  by  which 
member's  of  District  Councils,  Poor  Law  Boards,  or 
Town  Commissioners,  are  not  recognised  as  teachers. 
You  propose  to  abolish  that.  Can  a man  undertake 
tiiose  duties  and  still  fulfil  bis  duty  as  a teacher? — I 
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thinlc  I am  right  in  saying  that  some  local  bodies 
meet  in  the  evening.  Some  of  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners meet  in  the  evening. 

7385.  AVhat  about  Town  Councils? — Well,  Town 
Commissioners  and  Town  Counoiia  are  practically  the 
same  thing. 

7886.  Town  Commissioners,  the  govwning  bodies  of 
small  towns,  do  meet  in  the  evenings  in  some  cases? 
— Yes. 

7387.  But  meetings  in  the  evenings  would  not  he 
universal? — No;  but  what  the  teachers  complain  of  is 
that  they  are  by  the  rules  rendered  iueligible  for  any 
of  those  positions,  or  for  taking  any  part  in  political 
mattore,  or  for  attending  a political  meeting. 

7388.  I am  not  going  into  tho  question  of  89a,  but 
the  question  of  89b,  of  their  becoming  members  of 
public  bodies,  and  I want  to  know  whetlrer,  in  your 
opinion,  that  might  not  conflict  with  the  duty  as 
teacher? — Oh,  it  is  very  obvious,  I think,  that  it 
might  conflict  with  their  duty. 

7889.  But  the  body  that  you  represent  have-  propcsed 
idiat  this  regulation  should  be  deleted  entirely,  have 
they  not? — They  have,  but  I may  tell  you  that  I am 
not  personally  responsible  for  that  resolution,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  express  any  personal  opinion. 

7390.  ^00  said  that  in  your  opiniou  too  much  power 
was  in  the_  ^sident  Commissioner's  hands.  I gather  that 
is  the_  opinion  of  the  body  that  you  are  representing 
here,  is  it  not? — I think  1 would  be  correct  in  saying 
that.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  for  a whole  body,  but 
you  frequently  hear  that  said.  I could  not  eay  that 
the  entire  Church  Body  that  I represent  has  expressed 
a formal  judgment  to  that  effect,  but  I know  that  a 
good  many  people  share  that  view. 

7391.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  you  do  you  share  it  yourself? 
— It  is  fair.  1 do  share  it. 

7392.  Now,  with  regard  to  appeals,  would  it  be  a 
more  satisfactory  plan  if  appeals  from  teachers  or 
managers  were  always  bear’d  by  a certain  number  of 
the  Cominissioners  as  well  as  by  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner?— Do  you  say  appeals? 

7898.  I gabber  that  appeals  are  very  often  heard 
only  by  the  Resident  Commissioner? — I do  not  know 
that  the  Resident  Conunissioner  heats  appeals  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  “ heaving  appeals.”  I am 
not  clear  that  that  is  e-xactly  what  he  does.  I think 
I am  correct  in  saying  that  if  there  is  an  appeal, 
sometimes  a head  inspector,  or  sometimes  a chief  of 
inspection,  is  sent  down. 

_ 7304.  But  I am  speakiug  of  appeals  to  the  Commis- 
srouers? — What  do  you  mean  by  appeals? 

7395.  WTien  there  is  a deputation  of  managers  or 
teachers,  that  is  very  often  heard  by  the  Resident  Com- 
niissionor  alone  ?--Yes,  the  practice  is  that  it  should  be 
heard  by  the  Resident  Commissioner. 


7396.  Would  it  satisfy  you,  and  the  body  that  you 
represent,  if  a certain  number  of  the  Commissioners 
were  present  on  those  occasions?— I think  that  would 
be  a reasonable  suggestion.  I could  hardly  expect 
the  whole  Board  to  attend  and  hear  all  the  eases. 

7397.  Mr.  Henly. — You  have  complained  that  the 
manager  gets  too  short  notice  of  the  inspector’s 
visit? — Yes. 

7398.  So  that  the  managers  cannot  as  a rule  be 
present  at  the  examination  of  the  schools.  \%v  do 
you  thiuk  has  that  rule  been  made,  that  notice  should 
be  so  short? — I am  not  aware  of  any  reason  except 
the  reason  that  I suggested,  that  the  managers  could 
not  be  tr-usted  to  keep  tEe  secret  from  the  teachers. 

7399.  And  do  you  think  it  right  to  treat  the  teachers 
With  so  much  distrust,  that  they  must  at  all  times 
make  surprise  visits  to  thorn?— Well,  as  I think  I 
have_  already  stated,  there  is  a gi-eat  deal  to  be  said 

notice  of  the  regular  examination 
,7400.  Have  you  experience  of  rural  schools?— Yes. 


7401.  Of  course,  you  know,  then,  that  thi 
attendance  in  rural  schools  is  most  irregular?— Yes. 

7402.  Is  it  fair,  then,  to  assess  a teacher’s  worl 
by  a surprise  visit,  when,  perhaps,  the  best  of  thi 
pupils  might  be  absent?— I think  that  would  not  b( 

happen  that  the  best  pupik  were  away 
_ 7403.  Must  it  not  happen  if  you  are  hoIdin<r  suiprisi 
"Visits? — I think  it  must  happen  occasionallv  o 
course. 


7494.  Then  would  it  not  satisfy  tlie  interests  o£ 
education  if,  since  the  inspector  is  expected  to  visit  tlie 
seliool  three  times  in  the  year,  two  of  tlie  visits  wore 
surprise  visits,  and  the  third  was  made  ii  formal  in- 
spection, or  general  inspection,  of  which  duo  notice 
might  be  given? — I think  that  would  be  n reasonable 
suggestion. 

7405.  Now,  with  regard  to  tlie  lowering  of  murksv 
you  say  that  out  of  158  that  came  under  your  notice, 
or  were  brought  under  your  notice,  74  were  lowered? — 
Yes. 

7406.  And  you  infer  that  that  would  sliow  a want 
of  uniformity  of  standard? — My  suggestion  is,  that  it  is 
an  undue  lowering  of  marks. 

7407.  And  do  you  think  that  that  could  be  prevented 
in  any  way  by  having  a confereuo®  of  the  inspectors? 
— I would  not  suggest  that  as  an  enlire  remedy,  but 
I make  that  suggestion  as  one  thing  that  oceuneil  to 
myself. 

7408.  Ai-e  vou  aware  that  22  inspectors  held  a cmi- 
fercuce  in  1953,  and  that  one  of  the  objects  submitted 
to  them  was  to  get  at  a definite  standard  of  wliat  was 
meant  by  ‘‘excellent”  and  ‘‘very  good”? — I was  not 
aware  of  that. 


7409.  Mr.  Hekly. — That  is  in  evidence  hefoi-e  us. 
That  conference  sat  for  ten  days  discussing  that 
question  among  other  mutters,  and  tin*  senior  insjioc- 
tors  ivent  back  to  their  respective  districts,  and,  iiccord- 
ing  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dilworth,  tliey  conimuui- 
cated  to  the  juniors  the  resolutions  urrived  at.  Nou’. 
did  that  bring  uniformity? — Evidentiy  it  did  not. 

7410.  Then  do  you'  thiuk  that  that  suggestion 
would  be  effective  now  in  bringing  about  uuifonnitv  ? 
—I  do  not  see  why  the  juniors  ^oiild  uot  be  talceii 
into  confidence  as  well  as  the  seniors,  and  I do  not 
see  why  tho  whole  body  of  inspectors  sliould  not  con- 
fer, but  I do  not  say  that  that  is  tlie  sole  reniody. 

'74].l.  If  a conference  would  be  effective  in  securius 
uniformity,  would  not  tliat  uniformity  have  lieon 
already  secured,  at  least  among  the  seiuors  n-ho  nere 
present  at  the  conference  of  1903? — Apparently,  at 
least,  one  would  think  so. 


■ XU  xiaxx  uuui.  fUCClf — i SUSpeCr  UOl. 

7413.  Now,  do  you  thiuk  it  is  possible  to  secure- 
uniformity  under  such  an  artificial  system  of  classi- 
fying schools  as  you  have  at  present? — I have  not 
thought  that  out  hdly. 

'7414.  But  you  do  uot  thiuk  it  is  possible  to  secure- 
uniformity? — I am  not  prepared  to  sav  that  it  i-i 
impossible,  but  I think  it  is  difficult.  “ 

7415. ^  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — You  mentioned  oiio  or 
two  things  which  have  been  before  Committees  of 
Inquiry  iuto  Education  before,  and  I should  liice  to 
draw  your  attention  to  certain  conclusions  arrived  at^ 
and  to  ask  whether  these  would  meet  your  views  on 
the  subject.  One  is  with  regard  to  the  notice  to- 
managers.  There  is  a report  of  F.  H.  Dale  and  S.  A. 
Stevens  on  Intermediate  Education,  and  what  they  aav 
with  regard  to  inspection  would  seem  to  bo  equally 
applicable  to  primary  schools.  In  paragraph  229  they 
say  the  inspector  would  visit  each  school,  sometimes, 
without  gi-vmg  notice  of  his  visit,  in  order  to  see  its 
normal_  working.  At  other  times,  when  a more  detailed 
inspection  was  requir^,  he  would  give  the  authority— 
the  head  master  or  the  head  mistress — notice  for  the- 
purpose  of  a more  detailed  inspection.  \¥ould  you 

that  wh^  fcere  is  going  to  be  a detailed  inspection,. 

7416.  You  mentioned  .somethinp  also  with  reoai.d  to 

the  minutes  ol  the  Board  ?—Yes.  ® 

7417.  Well,  fiis  is  going  back  a long  time.  This  is 
the  report  of  the  Fowls  Commission  of  1870.  One  of 
the  recommendations  is  thot  routine  business  should 

of  the  Board  silting  in 
Bublm,  whose  names  would  be  known  to  tbe  Suc 
Other  questions  of  general  polioj,  such  as  chaniS  S 
rules  or  interpretatious  of  rules,  should  be  ref^red 
to  the  whole  Board,  to  be  specially  summoned  W& 
were  speaking  of  appeals  fi-om  teachers  bTt  we  hZt 
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been  looking  after  appeals  in  a wider  way  than  what 
you  have  mentioned.  A great  many  of  what'  you 
call  appeals,  appeals  agniusb  the  decision  . of  an 
inspector,  are  decided  in  the  office  without  any  formal 
court  or  any  committee  of  appeal,  and  would  you 
agree  that  such  things  should  be  referred  to  a Com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  such  as  is  recommended  there? — 

I think,  at  all  events,  there  should  be  full  liberty  on 
the  part  of  the  Board.  There  should  be  no  attempt 
to  keep  back  anything  from  the  Board.  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  every  case  of  appeal  should 
actually  be  couaidered  by  a committee,  because  these 
gentlemen  live  at  long  distances,  and  I do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  practicable  to  bring  everything  before 
them. 

7418.  But  would  yuu  rather  have  it  dealt  with  in 
that  way  than  simply  by  the  Resident  Commi^ioner 
alone? — ics,  I would  rather  have  it  that  way.  I 
would  rather  tliat  the  Board  should  be  in  a position 
to  say  that  all  difficult  matters  should  bo  dealt  with 
by  themselves  or  by  a Committee  of  the  Board. 

7410.  Then  you  possibly  may  have  forgotten  that 
that  Royal  Commission  also,  in  their  128th  recom- 
mendation, say  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
should  be  reviewqd  only  once  a year,  and  only  after 
due  notice  to  all  the  Commissioners,  a majority  of 
whom  should  he  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  the 
alterations  arc  to  be  considei;ed;  aud  the  129th  recom- 
mendation is,  that  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  the  present 
practice  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in  England,  that 
no  alterutiou  of  any  rules,  regulations,  or  by-laws 
should  be  brought  into  operation  until  such  alterations 
idrould  have  been  laid  for  one  month  before  both 
Houses  of  Pariiaincut,  tlie  alterations  having  been 
shown  in  distinct  type.  If  that  had  been  done  that 
would  have  prevented  a great  deal  of  the  complaints 
that  you  have  referred  to? — I think  so. 

7420.  You  observe  that  the  recommendation  about 
laying  the  rules  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
made  in  1870,  and  tlie  Act  of  Parliament  for  dealing 
more  generally  with  the  publication  of  statutory  rules 
was  made  in  18911,  but  1 suppose  that  either  of  these 
courses  wovild  meet  the  case  that  you  put?— I think  so. 
My  object  is  to  obtain  publicity. 

7421.  Mr.  Henia-. — With  regai-d  to  the  rules  relating 
to  promotion  and  soforth,  do  you  think  that  these 
should  ho  miulo  public?— Yes,  I am  disposed  to  have 
them  made  public. 

7422.  -And  with  regard  to  the  inspection,  do  you  thmk 
that  experience  in  teaching  is  necessary? — I do  think 
it  is  necessary. 

742B.  Why  do  you  tliink  it  is  necessary?— The 
reason  I think  it  is  necessary  is  because  I think  a 
man  who  undertakes  to  test  another  man’8_  work 
should  have  had  some  experience  of  doing  it  himself. 

7424.  Could  you  give  us  any  other  reason — do  you 
think  it  desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to  seo  practi- 
cally how  his  suggestions  should  be  carried  out?— I 
think  I said  so  in  my  evidence. 

7426.  With  regard  to  the  pupils,  you  thmk  there 
ought  to  ho  more  examination  than  at  present? — Yes; 
that  was  what  my  committee  thought. 

7426.  I have  taken  a note  of  what  you  said,  that 
you  thought  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  schools. 
•Am  I right  in  that?— Oh,  yes,  I think  it  would  be 
of  service  all  round. 

7427.  .And  one  of  the  reasons  you  mentioned  was 
this,  that  the  pupils  leaving  school  required  a certain 
amount  of  knowledge? — Yes. 

7428.  How  could  it  be  ascertained  lyliethei-  the 
pupils  have  that  knowledge  or  not— could  it  be  asoer- 
tained  by  simply  walking  into  the  school  and  looking 
round?— No;  of  course,  I do  not  tliink  it  could. 


7429.  It  could  only  be  ascertained  by  examination? 
— It  could  only  be  ascertained  liy  examination. 

7430.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  if  you  have 
an  examination  in  the  school  the  teaching  will  be 
adapted  to  the  examination.  Now,  if,  on  the  otner 
hand,  you  have  inspection  in  the  school,  and  tne 
inspector  is  known  to  have,  particular  views  on 
teaching,  will  not  the  teaching  be  adapted  _to  ^ 
views  of  the  inspector? — Yes,  1 think  it  will  be, 
naturally.  People  will  come  to  know  the  views  ami 
the  peculiarities  of  the  inspector. 


7431.  And  what  infiuenes  will  that  have  on  the 
teachers? — ^Naturally  they  will  adapt  themselves  to 
those  ideas. 

_ 7432.  So  that  if  that  be  an  objection  to  the  examiua- 
tiou  system,  is  it  not  also  an  objection  to  the  inspection 
system? — I think  so. 

7433.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  rules,  do  you  think 
it  would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  if  the  rules 
were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
40  days?-— I have  suggested  in  my  evidence  that  they 
should  be  published  or  tabled  in  some  way.  1 really 
am  not  quite  clear  on  that.  I think  there  ought  to 
bo  an  opportunity  given  to  pass  a judgment  on  them, 

7434.  Do  you  Aink  it  right  to  issue  rules  which  are 
retrospective  in  their  action? — Perhaps  you  would  give 
me  an  instance? 

7435.  Supposing  a rule  were  made  that  every 
teacher  in  the  sdiools  in  Ireland  was  to  teach  Irish, 
that  would  be  retrospective  in  its  action.  Would 
you  think  it  right  to  have  that? — Do  you  mean 
teachers  already  in  the  aeiwice  of  the  Board? 

7486.  Yes? — I would  scarcely  think  that  a fair 
thing. 

74.37.  Then,  supposing  we  take  a ease  which,  I dare- 
say,  has  been  brought,  under  your  notice,  the  case  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Maternity  Rule.  I am”  nob 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
of  that  rule,  but  was  it  right,  do  you  think,  to  bring 
in  a rule  of  that  kind,  infringing  the  rights  which 
the  teachers  had  when  they  entered  the  service? — Let 
me  clearly  understand.  The  Maternity  Rule  was  that 
the  teacher  should  be  out  of  the  school  foi'  three  months? 

7488.  Yes? — I understand.  You  are  asking  me  was 
that  a proper  rule  to  make  retrospective.  Of  course,  the 
teacher  was  not  anticipating  that  rule,  aud  no  doubt 
that  teacher  would  have  some  ground  of  complaint. 

7439.  But  apart  from  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of 
the  rule,  do  you  think  that  if  teachers  enter  the 
service  under  certain  conditions,  those  conditions 
should  be  altered  without  their  consent,  to  th& 
detriment  of  those  teachers  akeady  in  the  sei-vice? — I 
think  that  as  a general  principle  it  would  be'  hard  upon 
the  teachers.  Of  course,  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay 
down  a perfectly  general  rule  on  the  question.  I am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  no  rule  of  that  nature  should 
be  altered. 

7440.  To  the  detriment  of  those  who  entei’ed  the 
service  without  that  rule? — I am  not  exactly  prepai-ed 
to  say  that  there  would  not  be  circumstances  under 
which  a rule  might  be  altered. 

7441.  Suppose  a man  enters  the  service  at  a salary 
which  was  intended  to  meet  his  requirements  in  the 
matter  of  income,  would  it  be  right  to  reduce  that 
salary  ivibhout  his  consent? — ^^'ell,  I am  sure  if  I 
were  the  man  I would  say  that  it  would  not,  although 
some  of  us  have  had  experience  of  that  reduction. 

7442.  But  you  prefer  not  giving  an  opinion  as  far 
as  the  public  service  is  concerned? — As  to  the 
reduction  of  a man's  salaiy — of  course,  I think  it  is 
a hardship  if  a man’s  salary  is  reduced.  Are  there 
cases  of  a man’s  salary  being  reduced? 

7443.  I think  so.  With  regal’d  to  this  question  of 
civil  rights,  you  were  asked  this  question  by  his 
Lordship — could  a teacher  be  a member  of  a public: 
body,  and  attend  its  meetings,  without  detriment  to- 
him  as  a teacher?  Ai-e  you  aware  that  they  can 
attend  at  pi-esent? — Am  I aware  that  they  can  attend? 

7444.  Yes? — am  not  exactly  aware, of  the  arrange- 
ment, but  I say  that  if  such  bodies  met  at  a time 
when  the  school  was  in  operation  he  could  not  attend 
without  detriment  as  a teacher. 

7445.  Arc  you  aware  that  they  can  become  members 
of  these  local  bodies?— That  they  can  become. 

7446.  That  they  may  become,  according  to  the 
rules?— No,  I am  not  aware. 

7447.  Rule  88  (b)  is  that  membei’S  of  County  or 
Town  Councils,  or  Boards  of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  or 
Town  Commissioners,  are  not  recognised  as  teachers- 
of  National  schools,  unless  co-opted  as  Councillors 
under  section  8,  and  so  on,  so  tliat  they  may  become- 
Councillors  if  they  are-  co-opted  ?~Yes. 

7448.  Then  if  they  can  become  Councillors  when 
co-opted,  w’hat  can  be  the  great  objection  to  their 
becoming  Couneiliots  when  elected? — I thought  the 
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point  of  his  Lordship’s  question  was  whether  or  not, 
as  u practical  matter,  they  could  be  members  of 
those  Boards  without  neglecting  their  duties  as 
teachers. 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Henly’s  point  is,  that  they 
can  become  members  by  being  co-opted,  and  that, 
therefore,  that  objection  does  not  apparently  lie. 

7449.  Mr.  Henlt. — According  to  the  rules  they  can 
if  co-opted,  and  they  cannot  if  elected,  and  I am 
asking  you  this  question — if  there  is  no  objection  to 
their  acting  when  co-opted,  why  should  there  be  an 
objection  to  their  acting  if  elected? — I see  no  difference 
in  point  of  principle  in  one  case  and  the  other. 

7460.  Now,  you  have  brought  out  a very  important 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
are  m the  . third  or  lowest  grade,  with  no  prospect  of 
leaving  it.  Can  you  give  us  any  suggestions  on  that 
pohit — we  are  aware  of  the  fact,  but  have  you  any 
suggestions,  for  instance,  as  to  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  promotion  of  those  teachers  who  would 
be  eligible  to  the  higher  grade? — ^Whafc  is  the  exact 
point? 

7451.  As  the  rule  stands  at  present,  there  are  two 
barriers  in  the  way  of  promotion  of  those  teachei's. 
The  first  is,  that  they  must  have  a certain  average 
attendance  in  their  schools  (there  must  be  an  average 
attendance  of  30  pupils  to  get  into  the  second  grade), 
and  the  second  is  the  standard  numbers.  Now, 
merely  breaking  down  the  standard  numbers,  if  such 
a tiling  were  possible,  is  not  enough? — ^es. 

7452.  It  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
averages  as  well? — Yes. 

7453.  Have  you  any  practical  suggestion  to  make 
w'ith  reference  to  that? — I would  Bke,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  allow  the  road  to  be  open  to  the  promotion 
of  a larger  number  of  teachers.  I would  not  like  to 
tie  them  down  so  stiffly  in  this  matter  of  averages. 
Of  course,  you  can  recognise  that  in  a country  like 
this,  where  you  have  a number  of  very  small  sciooh, 
as  a practical  matter  you  could  not  give  ^e  name 
thing  to  a very  small  school  as  you  would  do  to  a 
large  school.  I mean  that  the  teacher  of  a very 
small  school  could  hardly  reasonably  expect  to  get  to 
the  top  of  the  tree.  I would  b©  personally  glad  if  it 
were  possible,  because  I think  it  is  a very  difficult 
thing  to  teach  a small  school. 

_ 7464.  But  that  does  not  meet  the  difficulty  ns  to 
right.  You  have  here  a plea  for  greater  increase  of 
salary  in  the  early  years  of  service,  and  the  abolition 
of  standard  numbers? — Yes. 

745.'5.  But  you  have  not  thought  of  any  practical 
proposal  for  carrying  out  the  suggestions  that  you  have 
there? — I would  like  more  rapid  promotion  in  the 
early  years  of  service. 

7466.  Formerly  it  was  possible  for  a teacher  in  a 
small  school,  by  good  service  and  by  scholarship,  to 
win  a higher  classification,  but  the  salary  of  the 
classification  was  not  paid  to  him  till  he  got  a school 
in  which  he  had  the  requisite  average.  Now,  getting 
the  classification  was  an  advantage  to  him  in  two 
ways.  It  was  an  advantage  in  looking  for  a school, 
and  it  was  an  advantage  that  he  couH  immediately 
draw  the  salary  of  the  higher  class  when  he  got  into  a 
school  with  the  requisite  average.  Now,  do  you  think 
an  arrangement  of  that  kind  would  be  possible  bv 
which  these  teachers  in  the  lower  grade  schools  might 
in  some  way  qualify  for  the  higher  grade,  so  that  if 
they  got  the  recjuisit©  average  the  increased  salary 
would  be  immediately  available?— I think  that  would 
bi’  a reasonable  suggestion,  and  I have  heard  com- 
petent  teachers  suggesting  that  the  examination  of 
teachers  should  be  an  element  in  their  promotion. 
1 think  it  would  be  a reasonable  thing  to  encourage 
teachers  to  study  and  get  forward  in  that  way. 

7457  You  think  it  is  desirable  to  induce  them  to 
study  for  some  time  after  they  have  taken  up  the 
•worK  of  teaching?— I do,  certainly. 

7458.  Now  you  say  here,  with  reference  to  appeals 
that  security  should  be  taken  that  the  Board  ^ould 
be  informed  of  all  eases  of  appeal.  What  do  you  mean 
by  the  Board—because  that  term  has  been  used  in  a 
whole  lot  of  senses  here?— By  the  Board  I mean  the 
Commissioners. 


7459.  The  Chaikman. — The  whole  body  of  Conmiib- 
sioners? — Yes. 

7460.  Mr.  Henly. — You  suggested  that  a Committee 
of  the  Boaid  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  appeals? — I do  not  know  tiiat  I quite 
suggested  it  in  tbe  case  of  appeals.  Do  you  mean  by 
appeals  deputations? 

7461.  No,  I mean  appeals? — I am  not  clear  that  I 
suggested  that. 

7462.  What  would  you  suggest  with  regard  to  those 
appeals? — The  appeals  of  teachers? 

7463.  Supposing  a teacher  feels  himself  aggrieved 
owing  to  the  action  of  an  inspector  or  the  action  of  a 
manager,  and  he  wishes  to  appeal  to  the  Board,  what 
procedure  would  you  recommend  in  that  case? — It  has 
been  stated  that  appeals  had  been  kept  back  from  tbe 
Board,  that  the  Board  in  fact  had  not  been  acquainted 
with  cases  of  appeal,  and  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  tliem.  I suggested  that  there  should  be 
no  barrier  of  any  sort,  and  that  ultimately  the  teacher 
should  have  the  right  of  getting  his  case  investigated 
by  the  Board. 

7464.  But  would  it  not  be  difficult  for  a body  of 
Commissioners  sitting  only  once  a fortnight  to  near 
every  appeal  that  would  come  up  .to  them  from  the 
8,000  schools,  many  of  which  might  be  on  very  trifling 
mattei-s? — Yes,  I tliink  so. 

746.5.  Well,  if  the  Board,  as  a whole,  could  nob 
investigate  all  these  appeals,  and  if  you  think  too  mucli 
power  has  been  gradually  centering  in  the  hands  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner,  what  medium  course 
would  you  recommend? — I am  not  sure  that  I liave 
thought  of  a Court  of  Appeal.  You  mean  something 
of  that  nature? 

7466.  I do? — Tliat  is  a Court  of  Appeal.  I have  not 
considered  that  question. 

7467.  You  have  stated  that  security  should  be  taken 
that  the  Board  should  be  informed  in  all  cases  of 
appeals  brought  by  managers  and  teachers?— What  I 
meant  is  embodied  in  that  statement,  that  there  should 
be  no  barrier  placed  in  the  way  of  the  Commissioners 
as  regards  dealing  with  those  questions.  I think  it 
has  been  stated  publicly  by  a gentleman  of  autlio- 
rity  that  cases  were  really  kept  back  from  the  Board. 
I think  I am  right  in  saying  that— that  the  Board 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  considering  those  cases, 
and  that  as  a matter  of  fact  eases  of  appeal  never  came 
before  the  Board. 

7468.  As  a Board  of  20  Commissioners  obviously  can- 
not hear  all  of  the  appeals,  and  as  you  think  it 
unreasonable  that  they  should  all  be  dealt  with  by 
one  man,  have  you  considered  any  intermediate  course? 
—No,  I have  not  considered  any  intermediate  course. 
I have  not  gone  into  that  matter  in  detail. 

7469.  You  have  said  that  deputations  should  be 
received  by  the  Board?— Or  by  a Committee  of  the 
Board. 

_ 7470.  Do  you  mean  that  any  body  whatever  appeal- 
ing to  the  Commissioners  should  be  received?— I do  not 
say  that.  I am  simply  suggesting  that  there  w'as  a 
certain  number  of  dejiutatious  that  came  before  the 
K^adent  Commissioner,  and  I suggested  that  a Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  should  take  the  place  of  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner. 

7471;  Would  you  have  those  interviews  with  deputa- 
tions that  might  wait  on  the  Commissioners  rublie  or 
private,  t^t  is,  open  to  the  press  or  else  held  tn 
cttmerd,?— Well,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  all 
matters  should  be  m presence  of  the  press.  ' I am  not 
prepared  to  open  the  door  to  the  press,  or  to  say  that 
the  press  should  be  present  on  all  occasions 

7472.  You  said  in  reply,  1 think,  to  some  member  of 
the  Committee  that  you  knew  that  some  great  injus- 

dlpuSSiVi?  ““ 

7478.  Would  not  fiiat  have  been  obviated  had  the 
press  been  presont?-It  might  have  been.  Of  course, 
the  press  are  not  infallible. 

7474.  But  there  could  be  no  confliol  of  opinion  as 
to  what  took  place  and  what  was  said  on  both  sidea 
if  the  shorthand  writers  had  taken  it  down?_Some. 
times  that  ooeure,  I think.  I am  not  prepared  to  laj 
down  as  a general  principle,  jon  nnderstaid  that  the 
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press  should  be  presout  uj»  ail  occasioua.  1 think  that 
^ere  should  be  a great  deal  innro  publicity  than  there 
is  at  presont. 

7475.  Now  tliero  is  one  form  in  which  rules  are  made 
retrospective,  which,  to  my  mind,  aSects  managers. 
When  schools  were  taken  into  connection  by  the  ^ard 
it  had  to  bo  certified  that  the  school-houses  were  suit- 
able, and  now  some  of  them  that  arc  in  perfect  repair 
are  declared  to  be  iiusuitablo.  Is  not  that  a retrospec- 
tive law,  and  have  you  had  any  experience  of  it?— I 
cannot  say  that  I had. 

747ti.  Have  you  luul  any  cxpcrit’uce  of  oases  where 
you  were  asked  to  put  up  partitions,  and  divide  your 
lar^e  school-i'ooins  into  a number  of  small  rooms? — 1 
have  not  had  personal  experience  of  that,  because  a 
few  years  ago  we  built  h new  sclioyi,  and  we  have  all 
that  is  required  in  that  school. 


[Continued. 


7477.  With  regard  to  the  Comnaissioners  changing 
the  rules,  and  ehanging  all  but  the  fundamental  rules,, 
are  you  aware  how  many  of  the  rules  now  are  regarded 
as  fundamental? — 1 am  not  aware. 

7478.  I think  I will  satisfy  you.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissionei's  themselves,  and  I believe 
not  disputed,  that  thei’e  is  only  one  fundamental  rule, 
^d  that  is  that  the  object  of  the  system  of  National 
Education  is  to  afford  combined  literary  and  moral  and 
separate  religious  instruction  to  children  of  all  per- 
suasions, as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  school  upon 
the  fundamental  principle  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of' 
any  description  of  Christian  people.”  I think  you 
will  find  that  that  is  the  only  fundamental  rule? — 
Very  well. 


Hov.  D.AViu  Cummins,  Ai.A.,  Minister 

747‘J.  The  Cu-viuman. — You  arc  Minister  of  Glcn- 
wberry,  near  Ballyincua? — Yes. 

748U.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  cliurge? — 
Almost  a quarter  of  a contury. 

7481.  Was  that  your  first? — Yes;  I have  been  there 
all  the  time  since  I was  ordained. 

7482.  .\nd  you  arc  now  mimuger  of  the  school? — 
Schools. 

7488.  How  auiny? — Four. 

7484.  .^11  rural? — Ail  rural  schools. 

7485.  So  thou  you  have  a coiisiderable  experience 
of  both  the  old  aud  Ihc  new  systems? — I had  some 
experience  as  iv  teacher  in  the  early  days. 

7480.  You  were  n teacher  yourself? — Yes,  under  the 
old  system. 

7487.  Now  you  say,  ” \s  a rule  we  get  on  well  with 
the  inspectors  in  the  Co.  .Antrim.”  Is  that  your 
experience  ? — Y"es. 

7488.  Have  you  found  your  teachers  making  com- 
plaints at  ail  of  late? — No;  no  serious  complaints  ou 
the  part  of  the  teachers  in  our  district.  The  Bally- 
mena district  is  u Iarg(!  and  important  district.  We 
find  111.1  serious  cumjilaints  as  u rule. 

7481).  Then  the  tcuchcrs  in  that  district  do  not  join 
in  the  complaints  that  are  made  so  widely  all  over  the 
rest  of  Ireland? — Well,  they  have  their  grievances,  and 
we  have  Jiad  one  of  their  meetings  not  long  ago,  but 
the  dilficulty  is  not  so  much  with  the  inspector's,  I 
think,  IIS  with  certain  other  things,  cci-tain  things 
under  the  Board’s  regulations — the  system  of  the 
Board  and  some  question  of  rights.  I attended  ooe 
of  their  meetings  lately. 

74‘.)b.  This  statement  refers  to  the  system  of  the 
Board.  Does  that  mean  the  new  progi'amme,  for 
instance? — ^AVell,  partly,  and  tire  slowness  of  promo- 
tion. The  promotion  is  slower  tlian  it  should  be. 

7491.  And  the  rule  as  to  not  attending  public  meet- 
ings?— Well,  yus;  they  have  a giievauce  there. 

7492.  Or  sitting  on  certain  Boards? — Yes.  They 

think  they  sliotild  have  more  liberty. 

7498.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  men  being  co-opted 
on  those  Boards? — No.  Country  teacliers  could  not 
attend  tliose  Boards  in  any  case.  It  can  only  apply  to 
towns. 

7494.  You  have  not  heard  any  complaints  such  as 
we  have  heard  here,  of  inspectors  confining  themselves 
foo  much  to  fault-'findiug  criticism,  and  that  they  do 
not  try  to  assist  fire  teacher  by  example,  by  teaching 
or  by  advising  him.  That  has  not  come  under  your 
notice? — No,  not  very  much.  I think  the  inspectors 
do  tlrerr  best  in  that  way  by  giving  lessons  from  which 
the  teachers  might  take  example,  and  I have  often 
heard  them  disthictly,  giving  hints.  Our  inspectors,  as 
a rule,  are  kindly  and  efficient  gentlemen. 

7495.  Aiiotlu’v  matter  concerniug  inspectors  that  we 
have  heaid  a good  deal  about  is  the  frequent  change 
of  inspectors  from  oire  district  to  another? — ^Yes. 

7496.  That  is,  that  they  are  not  allowed,  of  late 
yeai-s,  to  remain  tong  in  the.  same  district.  Have  you 
any  remark's  about  that? — That  is  not  our  experience. 
We  have  Mr.  Hughes  for  a considerable  period— I 
think  over  five  years — and  we  have  also  Mr.  MeGlade, 
and  I understand  Air.  McGlade  is  well  pleased  with 


of  Gleuwherry,  Co.  .Antrim,  examined. 

us.  He  is  the  seuior  inspector,  and  they  both  live 
in  Ballymena. 

7497.  You  have  known  the  old  results  system  as  a 
teacher  and  as  manager? — 1 have,  yes. 

7498.  And  do  you  mean  to  imply  that,  on  the  whole, 
you  prefer  the  old  results  system  to  the  new  system?— 
No,  I think  not. 

7499.  But  you  seem  to  wish  in  some  respects  a 
return  to  the  old  system?—!  would  like  to  combine 
the  two. 

7500.  ‘Will  you  specify  the  points  on  which  you  would 
like,  a partial  return — you  would  require  120  attend- 
ances in  the  year  to  qualify  for  this  examiuatiou 
which  should  be  an  individual  examination  of  ail  the 
boys?-— Yea;  I have  carefully  thought  that  question  out. 
That  is  one  of  the  most  important  suggestions  that, 
I have.  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  individual  exami- 
nation of  each  child. 

7501.  By  the  inspector?— By  the  inspector.  I think 
you  will  never  have  thorough  efficiency  without  that. 

7502.  You  would  have  that  done  in  every  school 
year? — Yes,  I would  have  that  done  in  every  school 
year,  and  I would  give  proper  notice  of  this  examina- 
tion to  the  manager  and  teacher. 

7508.  We  have  heard  that  at  present  the  notice  is 
not  sufficiently  long,  and  that  it  comes  often  when 
the  manager  is  away? — Under  tha-inspection  system  I 
do  not  think  that  of  much  importance.  I do  not  mind 
whether  I am  present  in  the  school  during  an  inspec- 
tion under  this  system  or  not.  I may  call  in,  but  io 
iny  estimation  it  is  not  very  importaut. 

7504.  But  if  you  gob  this  individual  examination 
once  a year,  you  might  be  present? — I would.  I think 
that  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  inspector  really 
could  find  out  whether  a subject  is  taught  or  not. 

7505.  Then  you  agree  with  the  criticism  that  we 
have  had  again  and  again  that  the  impressionist  style 
of  inspection  may  be  carried  too  far,  that  is,  judging 
of  the  school  by  what  they  call  ” tone,”  apart  from 
book  knowledge? — Yes,  I am  afraid  so.  I am  afraid 
it  is  at  the  foundation  of  a good  deal  of  the  dissatis- 
faction at  present.  Not  that  I am  finding  fault  with 
tlie  inspectors.  They  are  carrying  out  their  instruc- 
tions faithfully;  still  I would  be  inclined  to-  think 
it  would  be  well  if  the  two  ffiings  could  be  combined, 
and  I would  have  a small  results  fee  of  a shilling  upon 
each  of  the  “ three  R's,”  and  a fee  of  sixpence  upon 
the  other  subjects,  making  the  number  of  attendances 
120  to  qualify  for  this  examination,  which  would  not 
be  any  great  hardship  to  us  in  the  Co.  Antrim  since 
we  have  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  in  force.  1 
would  have  each  child  examined  aud  put  on  a small 
fee,  aud  have  a small  proportion  of  the  teacher’s 
salary  depending  on  it.  I would  put  50  per  cent,  of 
the  teacher’s  marks  for  promotion  on  this  examina- 
tion, and  I would  let  the  other  60  per  cent,  go  to  th'& 
inspection. 

7506.  You  would  give  50  per  cent,  on  the  inspec- 
tion?— I would  give  50  per  cent,  on  his  merits  as- 
regards  promotion,  and  1 would  put  the  remaining- 
.50  per  cent,  upon  incidental  visits  by  the  inspector. 

7507.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount? — I am  not 
definite  as  to  the  amount  of  the  percentage,  but  T 
would  try  to  combine  the  two  methods  if  T could. 
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7508.  Do  I understand  from  the  way  it  is  put  on 
this  impel',  that  you  make  this  suggestion  because 
under  the  new  system  the  three  R's,  as  maj  cal! 
them,  are  not  taught  as  well  as  they  were  under  the 
old? — Heading  is  more  intelligently  taught,  I believe, 
but  arithmetic  is  not  so  well  taught  according  to 
business  men  with  whom  I have  been  speaking,  who 
say  their  boys  are  not  •well  prepared  in  arithmetic. 

7509.  You  have  beard  business  men  in  BaUymena 
say  that? — Oh,  yes,  I have  heard  business  men  in 
Ballymena  say  that,  and  so  have  inspectors,  and  the 
inspectors  know  it;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  a great  many  other  things  a great  deal  better 
taught,  and  there  are  a great  many  improvements  in 
the  way  of  having  the  infants  employed  more  pleasantly 
and  agreeably,  and  in  the  teaching  of  cookery  and 
Inundrj-. 

7610.  Those  are  the  new  subjects  added  since  1900? 
— Yes,  we  have  all  of  these. 

7511.  Have  you  elementary  science  in  your  school? 
— We  have  a little  elementary  science,  and  there  is 
a little  nature  study,  and  so  forth,  but  I think  elemen- 
tary science  is  falling  back. 

7.512.  And  you  still  think  that  the  change  from  the 
results  system  was  in  fact  two  radical? — Yes,  I think 
it  was  too  radical.  It  was  introduced  too  quickly,  and 
it  should  have  been  introduced  gradually. 

7513.  You  would  make,  a certain  return  to  the  old 
system? — Yes,  in  part  I would. 

7614.  Now  with  regard  to  the  class  from  whom 
inspectors  should  be  drawn,  you  say  a larger  proportion 
of  the  inspectors  might  be  drawn  from  the  teachers. 
Do  you  know  the  number  of  inspectors  at  present  who 
have  been  National  teachers? — No. 

7615.  It  is  22  out  of  76? — Well,  the  inspectors  that 
I have  liad  any  experience  of,  who  were  teachers, 
seem  to  understand  the  matter  very  well,  but  I would 
not  be  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  graduates  by 
any  means.  I think  they  should  be  the  main  supply, 
but  I think  you  might  have  a larger  number  of 
eminent  teachers  as  inspectors,  and  I think  that  the 
others  should  have  some  experience  of  teaching  for 
a short  time,  so  that  they  might  really  understand  the 
difficulty  of  teaching. 

_ 7516.  That  every  inspector  should  have  some  expe- 
rience of  teaching  in  a school? — ^He  should  have  some 
slight'  experience  (it  might  not  be  long— six  monttie, 
or  something  like  that)  to  open  his  eyes  a bit. 

7517.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  mode 
of  appointing  inspectors? — I do  not  know  very  much 
about  that.  It  is  a Civil  Service  appointment. 

7518.  You  have  not  gone  into  that? — ^I  have  not. 

7519.  Have  you  considered  uniformity  of  standard 
of  inspection? — Yes,  that  is  the  difficulty,  that  the 
inspectors  have  very  different  standards. 

7520.  You  know  that  from  your  own  experience? — 
T have  not  known  it  to  any  great  extent,  but  I under- 
stand that  the  teachers  have  a great  grievance  in  that 
respect  in  other  parts. 

.7521.  That  has  seldom  come  under  your  own  obser- 
vation, but  in  your  paper  you  seem  to  imply  that  the 
standard  of  a new  inspector  may  vary  very  much  from 
the  standard  of  the  previous  inspector? — It  may,  and 
perhaps  that  might  be  obviated  if  vou  had  a confer- 
ence of  inspectors.  It  is  a great  difficulty— arising  from 
individual  differences.  For  the  first  year  or  two 
perhaps  there  are  difficulties  with  the-  teachers,  but 
the  -teachers  take  to  their  difficulties  kindly,  and  the 
managers  do  the  same,  and  we  fall  in  with  the  new 
ideas  as  fast  as  we  can. 


7j22.  Have  you  had  frequently  to  write  to  tb 
Board  or  to  forward  to  the  Board  a complaint  of 
teacher  about  the  marking  of  a school?— No  I nevi 
luid.  _ I would  not  encourage  tiiat  unless  I had  a reall 
notorious  case,  and  oUr  teachers,  as  a rule,  do  nt 
want  to  fall  foul  of  their  inspectors. 

7.523.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  us  as  ( 
theM  six_  merit  marks— do  you  regard  the  distinetior 
as  too  minute? — No,  I think  they  are  very  fair. 

XI  think  that  it  is  a workable  system? 

tlnnt  it  IS  a workable  system,  but  there  are  one  c 
two  things  that  are  not  fair  to  the  teacher.  I woul 
like  those  graded  marks  very  well;  but,  for  instancj 


when  an  inspector  comes  in  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  a school  that  has  been  closed  for  some 
time,  reports  on  it,  and  perhaps  lowers  the  teacher’s 
mark,  or  does  not  give  him  a good  report,  I think 
that  is  scarcely  fair.  If  the  children  were  oalv  a 
month  or  two  at  new  work,  and  an  inspector  coining  in 
makes  a report  on  that,  and  probably  not  a good  report, 
I think  that  is  scarcely  fair. 


7525.  That  is  when  the  visit  is  early  in  the  eciiool 
year? — Yes,  I think  that  should  be  taken  into  account. 
I tihnk  if  it  is  an  important  inspection  the  inspector 
should  not  come  in  immediately  the  school  has  been 
opened  after  vacation,  and  I know  the  teachers  in 
some  cases  feel  a grievance  there. 

7526.  Now  as  to  the  right  of  teachers  to  take  part 
in  public  life?— They  are  at  a disadvautuge.  That  is 
ail  I can  say. 

7527.  You  consider  it  a grievance  of  the  teachers  that 
they  should  not  have  the  right  as  citizens  to  take 
part  in  civil  affairs,  and  I believe  you  have  a strong 
opinion  on  that? — ^No,  not  a very  strong  opinion. 

7528.  We  have  had  before  us  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  subject? — Yes. 

7529.  Do  you  agree  with  this  resolution? — Well, 
public  opinion  seems  to  be  going  in  that  direction. 
No  body  of  educated  men  dike  to  be  held  so  tightly 
as  the  Board’s  rules  seem  to  hold  the  teachers  now*. 

7530.  You  do  not  see  any  serious  objection  to  it? 

No;  if  they  do  not  prominently  identify  themselves 
with  it.  I would  have  a re-wording  of  ttiat  rule,  and 
give  it  a more  liberal  interpretation. 

7581.  You  seem  to  suggest  that  you  would  guard 
the  permission  in  some  way? — I would.  I would^  say, 
“The  Commissioners  recommend  the  tcuchers  to 
abstain  from  identifying  themselves  prominently  with 
party  politics,"  and  I think  they  might  remove  tlie 
pains  and  penalties.  We  liave  such  a lovo  of  politics 
in  Ireland  that  nobody  likes  to  be  excluded. 

7532.  Are  not  your  own  clergy,  by  their  own  will, 
practically  excluded  from  politics',  most  of  them? — No, 
I think  not. 

7588.  I thought  it  was  a thoroughly  understood 
thing? — ^Well,  there  are  districts  and  districts.  Now. 
for  instance,  I know  a district  where,  if  the  teacher 
were  to  become  prominently  identified  with  politics,  it 
would  ruin  his  school. 

7534.  Suppose  a teacher  were  a violent  Home  Ruler 
m a strong  Orange  district,  wliat  would  become  of 
liim?— Oh,  that  would  not  do  at  ail.  He  would  have 
Jio  but  at  the  same  time  while  that  is  so,  and 

while  it  should  be  judiciously  done,  I think  the  teachers 
should  nave  a good  deal  of  discretionary  power — more 
than  they  have. 

7636.  Then  you  would  abolish  that  prohibition  and 
put  in  a recommendation  to  them  not  to  take  a violent 
part?— I would. 


7536.  Mr.  Henlv — ^Now  you  say  the  teachers  com- 
plain of  what  is  called  paper-promotion,  and  you  also 
complain  of  the  fact  that  a large  amount  of  money 

as  you  say,  returned  to  the  Treasury  unused?- Yes. 

7537.  Ai'e  you  not  aware  that  money  saved  under 
one  head  by  arrangement  with  the  Treasury  in  the 
estimates  cannot  be  expended  under  another  head?— 
Yes,  1 am  aware  of  that,  but  when  you  explain  that 
to  teachere  they  do  not  understand  it,  and  I think  thev 
never  will  understand  it. 


— — xiawuuui  j3uura  nas  iiio,uuu 
unused  m one  year,  but  by  the  present  rules  it  cannot 
spend  this  £13,000  on  promotion  to  the  first  grade— 
IS  that  hw  It  would  work?— That  is  the  case. 

7o39.  How  would  you  deal  with  that?— Well.  I am 
not  competent  to  deal  with  that  diffieultv,  but  I think . 
there  should  be  some  means  of  dealing  with  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  discontent,  and  surely  it 
is  not  beyond  tbe  wit  of  man  to  deal  with  it.  I think 
some  means  should  be  found  out,  by  arrangement  with 
the  Treasury  or  some  other  way,  by  which  all  the 
money  that  is  voted  w'ould  be  given ‘to  the  teachers, 
nd  especially,  those  who  are  promoted,  for  paper  pro- 
ve^^Sn''"^  '^  continue  to  be  a source  of  irritation  and 


' X 3-  ’-'Ommissioners  should  hav« 

wee  ^wer  to  deal  with  tiie  whole  sum  of  £1,400,000?— 
les,  L think  so,  applying  it  to  this  case  at  any  rate. 
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7041.  The  present  arrangement  witli  tbe  Treasui'y, 
with  a certain  fixed  number  of  places  in  certain  grades, 
would  have  to  go  then,  because  that  is  tbe  cause  of  it? 
—Well,  it  ia  a source  of  mischief,  and  it  should  be 
amended  if  possible. 

7542.  The  Bishop  of  Ross.— In  order  to  amend  it 
you  should  change  the  whole  Treasury  system— not  only 
in  relation  to  National  education  in  Ireland,  but  in 
reference  to  all  the  services — the  army,  the  navy,  and 
everything  else.  The  present  system  is  that  the  heads 
of  the  departments  make  estimates  of  what  they  want, 
and  then  those  estimates  arc  voted  by  Parliament.  If 
a particular  department  happen  bo  hit  to  the  last 
farthing  on  the  amount  of  money  that  that  department 
is  to  spend,  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  you  quite  see 
that  it  is  morally  impossible  for  any  department  to 
estimate  up  to  the  last  farthing.  Then  either  of  two 
difficulties  arises.  Either  there  ia  an  over-estimate  or 
an  under-estimate.  If  tliere  is  an  over-estimate  the 
money  is  never  drawn  from  the  Treasury  at  all,  so  that 
it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  money  is  being  returned, 
/or  they  never  had  it.  It  was  simply  estimated  and 
voted  by  Parliament,  but  it  was  never,  paid,,  so  it  is 
never  returned.  It  could  have  been  drawn  if  the  ser- 
vice wanted  it.  Then  in  case  there  is  an  under- 
estimate, which  often  happens  too,  tbe  duty  of  the 
department  is  to  make  an  application  to  the  Treasury 
authorities,  and  ask  them  to  bring  in  a supplementary 
estimate  lor  £10,000  more  or  £20,000  more,  or  what- 
ever they  want,  and  until  that  is  passed  that  money 
is  not  paid.  So  you  would  have  to  change  tbe  entii'e 
system.  You  could  not  change  the  system  as  to 
National  education  without  changing  the  entire  system 
for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  judges,  and  ever;^hing 
else? — But  would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  a supplemen- 
tary estimate  in  case,  for  instance,  there  was  £27,000 
returned? 

7143.  It  was  not  returned,  for  it  was  never  paid. 
The  National  Board  never  got  hold  of.  it  at  all.  It  was 
never  in  their  possession.  It  was  voted  for  a parti- 
cular purpose,  and  it  was  not  wanted  for  that  parti- 
cular purpose.  They  over-estimated  what  was  required 
for  that  particular  purpose,  but  they  could  not  have 
paid  that  money  to  the  teacliers  without  getting  a 
special  vote  by  Parliament  to  pay  them? — Well,  it 
would  be  worth  while  getting  a special  vote  of  Parlia- 
ment to  pay  them. 

7544.  Yes,  that  is  a diflerent  question  altogether; 
but  then  the  question  is  this,  will  the  Treasury  pro- 
pose to  Parliament  that  special  vote  for  you? — -Well, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  a source  of  discontent. 

7545.  Could  you  manage  the  discontent  in  this  wa,y 
^hIo  not  promote  any  teacher  on  paper  until  there  is 
a vacancy  for  him.  I think  in  the  army  they  make 
brevet  officers,  but  in  the  Church  we  do  not  promote 
anybody  until  there  is  a vacancy  for  him? — That  is 
so. 

7546.  A man  has  to  die  first  before  you  promote  any- 
body  to  Ms  place? — ^Yes. 

7547.  Suppose  yon  allow  the  vacancy  in  the  first 
grade  to  occur  first,  and  then,  when  the  vacancy  hw 
occurred,  promote  your  man? — But  you  have  certain 
rules  as  to  tests,  and  if  one  of  these  men  goes  through 
those  tests  promotion  is  his  due,  his  right. 

7548.  No,  it  is  not.  In  my  Church,  for  instance, 
there  may  be  a number  of  men  worthy  to  fill  a parish, 
but  no  promotion  is  made  till  the  pariah  becomes 
vacant?— But  as  to  tbe  teachers  there  are  certain  rules 
laid  down. 


7549.  But  can  there  be  any  promoting  a 

vacancy  occurs — ^the  teacher  is  declared  qualified  for 
promotion,  but  not  actually  promoted — is  that  not  so 
(there  were  several  questions  asked  in  Parliament 
recently  on  the  subject,  and  in  every  answer  they  put 
in  that  such  a man  was  qualified  for  promotion)?—! 
thought  the  promotion  was  made,  but  not  paid. 

Mr.  Henly. — The  promotion  is  made. 

Mr.  Harriron.— The  teacher  has  a right  to  call  him- 
self promoted,  even  though  he  is  nob  paid. 

Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— Could  it  be  reconciled  in 
this  wav,  that  what  happens  is  that  they  are  graded  ^ 
You  mav  call  it  promotion,  or  you  may  not,  but  it 
is  very  clearly  laid  down  in  the  rules  and  everyw  ere 


else  that  no  man  is  entitled  to  a salary  unless  there 
is  a salary  for  him.  You  may  call  that  .promotion  to 
oue-one,  bub  it  occurs  in  other  services  as  well. 

Mr.  Hbnly. — But  he  has  to  enter  in  his  records  <hen 
that  he  is  in  a new  grade. 

Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — In  the  Consular  service  in 
China  there  are  men  who  are  examined  as  to  their 
qualifications  for  interpretership  when  they  are  student- 
interpreters.  When  they  are  qualified  they  are  made 
assistants,  and  there  are  a certain  number  of  allow- 
ances for  interpreters,  and  although  a man  has  passed 
the  qualifying  examination  for  interpreter,  if  there 
are  more  passes  than  the  number  of  these  allowances 
there  are  men  who  do  not  get  allowances  They  have 
to  wait  till  there  is  a vacancy.  And  it  is  so  in  other 
places  as  well.  The  man  q^uite  understands  that.  He 
knows  that  he  is  qualified,  and  wishes  he  had  tbe 
£100  a year  that  goes  on  the  qualification  if  there  is 
a vacancy,  but  the  Treasury  have  refused  there,  as 
they  have  refused  here,  to  make  a larger  number  of 
£100  a year  allowances  than  they  think  right.. 

7650.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — You  would  not  think  it 
feasible  for  an  unlimited  number  of  teachers  to  teach 
the  highest  grade? — Of  course,  I would  only  have  the 
highest  grade  for  those  who  bad  proved  themseives  the 
very  best  teachers. 

7551.  Suppose  in  one  generation  you  bad  a thousand 
teachers  wno  had  proved  themselves  qualified  for  that 
grade,  would  you'  pay  those  thousand  teachers  the 
maximum  salary? — That  would  not  arise. 

7552.  Something  like  it  might  arise.  Must  you  not 
set  down  some  limit — for  instance,  would  you  allow 
a number  of  men  in  the  army  that  were  very  clever 
men  all  to  become  generals? — No,  that  would  be 
impossible. 

7553.  But  do  you  not  think  there  is  the  same 
difficulty — in  one  generation  of  teachers  you  might 
have  a large  number  of  men  and  women  who  would  be 
qualified,  entirely  beyond  the  number  that  you  would 
reasonably  have  posts  for,  and  in  another  generation 
the  number  might  be  small,  and  you  might  have  posts 
for  them  all? — I do  not  think  Idiat  would  arise.  I 
think  the  conditions  are  pretty  much  the  same.  You 
may  have  occasionally  very  distinguished  men,  but  as 
a broad  general  rule  you  must  have  much  the  same 

. variety  in  the  ability  of  the  different  generations. 

7554.  Possibly  not.  Some  people  say  talent  goes  in 
cycles,  and  there  are  waves  of  stupidity  and  waves  of 
talent.  I think  you  will  agree  ^at  there  must  be 
some  limit? — would  make  a limit  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  work. 

7555.  But  we  always  come  back  to  tbe  original  ques- 
tion of  the  number  of  posts  in  any  service.  You  have  a 
oei-tain  number  of  post®  with  a certain  high  salary, 
and  other  posts  with  lesser  salary,  and  the  general 
body  of  the  service  in  the  lower  positions.  Will  you 
change  the  number  of  poste  with  the  hieher  salary 
simply  and  solely  because  you  happen  to  have  quali- 
fied men  to  occupy  those  posts,  and  will  you  abolish 
those  posts  on  another  occasion  when  you  have  not 
men  to  occupy  them,  and  will  your  posts  be  constantly 
changing? — ^I  think  not;  but  tbe  difficulty  of  the 
teachers  arises  from  that  point,  whether  they  do  not 
yet  understand  it  or  not;  but  Ibey  think  that  this 
money  going  back  while  they  are  not  being  paid  is  an 
anomaly. 

7666.  I think  you  may  take  it  from  Sir  Hiram  end 
myself  that  the  money  does  not  go  back,  and  that 
they  do  not  understand  it.  You  were  comparing  the 
two  systems  a while  ago,  the  old  results  system  and 
tbe  present  system,  and  you  found  certain  advantages 
in  the  present  system  and  certain  disadvantages,  and 
you  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  advantages  was  that 
you  thought  reading  was  mote  intelligent  under  the 
present  system? — ^Yes. 

7657.  And  you  said  you  thought  reading  was  more 
mechanical  and  less  intelligent  under  the  old  system? 

^Yes  and  one  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  is  that  there 

are  more  teachers  now.  The  lowering  of  the  average 
for  an  assistant  in  country  schools  and  the  admission 
of  junior  assistant  mistresses  are  of  great  benefit  to 
us.  There  is  now  more  intelligence  and  more  care.  .. 
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7558.  And  do  you  think  the  system  under  which  the 
teachers  work  will  shape  their  teaching  Lo  a large 
extent — ^for  instance,  when  the  idea  of  the  old  results 
system  was  that  the  children  had  to  pass  an  individual 
examination  in  each  subject  with  a certain  fee  attached 
to  each  subject,  was  there  not  a temptation  to  the 
teacher  so  to  shape  his  teaching  ae  to  get  the  child 
lo  pass  that  examination? — There  was,  but  the  child 
bad  the  knowledge. 

7559.  Dub  that  was  the  tendency,  to  shape  the  teach- 
ing in  that  direction? — Yes. 

7660.  And  then  we  come  to  the  question  whether  that 
knowledge  was  mechanical  or  was  intelligent,  in  other 
words,  whether  there  was  knowledge  stored  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  child,  or  whether  the  knowledge  was  per- 
fectly assimilated  in  the  mind  of  the  child  so  as  to 
become  part  and  parcel  of  its  nature? — Wbe):e  the 
teacher  taught  the  subject  from  the  beginning  of  his 
year  to  the  children,  and  then,  of  coui’so,  made  special 
preparation  for  the  last  two  or  three  months,  I think 
there  was  not,  on  the  whole,  much  fault  to  be  found 
with  it. 

7661.  I am  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  a really  good 
efficient  teacher  who  worked  all  the  year  round  had  the 
children  well  taught;  but  there  again,  is  there  nob  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  a great  many  to  be  perfunc- 
tory in  the  beginning,  and  to  put  on  a spurt  towards 
the  end?  Was  it  possible  for  men  to  get  the  examina- 
tion passed  by  putting  on  a spurt  at  the  end? — I am 
sure  they  ^'ere  never  a great  success. 

7562.  But  they  succeeded  at  the  individual  examina- 
tions?— ^Not  as  a rule,  I think. 

7563.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  such  people? 
— do. 

7564.  And  do  you  think  that  the  system  permitted, 
and  if  we  take  into  consideration  what  human  nature 
is,  we  might  almost  say  encouraged,  that  system? — 
Not  amongst  the  best  class  of  the  teachei-s. 

7565.  But  what  about  those  men  who  were  below  the 
average? — Well,  you  are  simply  covering  up  other 
defects  under  this  system  till  you  examine  the  work. 

7566.  I am  not,  because  you  must  remember  that 
under  this  system  they  have  to  work  all  the  year  round, 
and  thev  have  to  put  forward  all  that  is  best  in  them. 
Now  wnat  is  your  opinion  in  such  a case  as  this? 
Take  two  teachers — one  is  a really  efficient  teacher  in . 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  He  brings  out  the 
mind  and  intellect  of  the  child  observes  and  trains  all 
that  is  best  in  the  child’s  mind.  Take  another  man- 
who  has  not  that  faculty  (which  is  largely  a gift  of 
nature);  and  those  two  men  are  set  to  work.  Now 
under  the  old  system,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  man  who 
is  not  gifted  in  the  way  I describe  might  succeed  in 
getting  a good  deal  of  stored-up  knowledge  into  the 
heads  of  the  children,  and  thus  succeed  in  the  exami- 
uations;  but  under  the  present  system  that  man,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  a very  poor  chance.  Would  you 
agree  to  tha^? — No;  I woulci  not  agree  to  that.  I think 
under  the  present  system  that  man  might  get  through 
more  successfully  than  under  the  old,  because  a great 
deal  of_  his  work  would  not  be  examined.  It  is  really 
inspection,  but  it  is  not  examination. 

7567.  But  it  is  tlie  inspection  that  hits  them,  becauie 
the  inspector  comes  and  sees  the  method  of  the  teach- 
ing and  the  style  in  which  the  children  receive  the 
teaching,  and  the  way  they  answer  to  it,  and  he  judges 
the  responsiveness  of  the  children  to  the  teacher.  Anfl 
to  a good  teacher  the  children  will  be  responsive. 
They  may  possibly  have  less  knowledge,  but  do  you  not 
think  that  a good  teacher  may  come  out  better  under, 
the  new  system  than  the  rather  dull  teacher  that  I 
have  described  to  you? — The  good  teacher  will  come 
put  M'ell  under  oiffiet  system. 

7566.  But  the  system  we  want  is  a system  that  will 
draw  out  the  chiMten,  and  that  will  give  more  oppor- 
tunity to  the  poor  children  to  avail  of  the  teaching. 
You  told  us  that  the  children  under  the  new  system 
knew  less  arithmetio  than  under  the  old.  I am  quite 
prepared  to  agree  with  you- there;  but  you  did  not  ask 
those  business  men  with  regard  to  the  capacity  and 
capability  of  those  boys,  their  smartness  and  their 
adaptability  to  their  new  business,’  you  did  not  hear 
them  express . their  opinion  on  that?— No;  but  arith- 
aaetio  was  pretty  a-ell  taught  under  the  results  svstem. 


7569.  You  might  take  a boy  who  could  do  his  aritb- 
metic  very  well,  and  who  might  not  be  so  well  adapted  to 
business.  He  might  be  slow  in  learning  methods  of 
business.  You  might  get  him  to  do  arithmetic  excel- 
lenfcly,  and  find  him  dull  in  picking  up  methods  of 
business?— That  does  not  apply.  The  child  that  does 
arithmetic  well  is  generally  intelligent  and  suited  for 
business  and  keeping  accounts,  and  everything  like 
that. 

7570.  I would  be  glad  to  hear  business  men’s  views, 
and  I would  suggest  inquiry  about  that? — X have  a very 
high  idea  of  mathematical  knowledge,  and,  of  course, 
arithmetic  is  a department  of  mathematics. 

7571.  And  so  have  I,  but  my  idea  of  arithmetic  is 

that  you  should  teach  it  methodically,  taking  up  a 
rule,  seeing  that  they  understand  all  about  it,  and  then 
passing  to  another? — But  a great  deal  of  practice  is 
necessary 

7572.  A great  deal  of  practice  in  questions  taken 
from  different  rules? — ^A  great  deal  of  practice.  First 
each  rule  was  taught  well,  and  then  any  amount  of. 
exercises  given  on  each  rule. 

7673.  Was  not  a gi-eat  deal  of  time  spent  on  work- 
ing out  what  they  called  those  test  cards’? — Yes. 

"'7674.  Those  test  cards  were  of  the  mixed  kind  I 
describe? — Wore  t-hey? 

7575.  And  when  the  children  were  working  at  those 
they  were  not  getting  methodical  instruction  in  any 
particular  rule? — No,  but  they  should  have  been 
methodically  instructed  first  before  they  got  those 
cards.  They  Should  know  the  rules  thoroughly.  That- 
was  merely  practice. 

7576.  They  should,  but  did  they  always? — I think 
in  a good  scliool. 

7577.  Mr.  Coppey. — ^Practically  every  school  had  that 
knowledge  before? — Yes,  practically  every  school  had 
that  knowledge. 

7578.  I am  glad  to  find  that  you  had  no  complaint 
against  any  of  your  inspectors  individually  either  on 
behalf  of  the  managers  or  on  behalf  of  the  teachers; 
but  you  complained  of  the  present  system  of  inspec- 
tion of  schools? — In  certain  respects. 

7579.  And  you  do  not  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
reasonably  conceivable  that  a large  body  of  men  could 
by  chance  agree  in  appraising  the  work  of  a sclioo} 
on  a system  of  impressions? — I do  not. 

7680.  You  said  you  liked  uniformity.  Now  what 
is  the  advantage  of  this  system  of  merit  jnarks, 
excellent,  very  good,  and  so  on? — Well,  it  seems  a fair 
test  of  the  work  done.  “ Excellent,”  of  course,  is  very 
high,  and  should  be  haid  to  get.  Theu  ” Very  good  ” 
comes  next,  and  theu  “ Good.”  and  so  all  the  way 
down;  and  it  seems  a fair  test  of  the  work  that  the 
teacher  does. 

7581.  Of  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  you  when 
cliSerent  inspectors  do  it? — I have  not  found  that  they 
differed 'seriously. 

7582.  In  your  experience? — Yes.  I geuerully  find 
that  where  we  get  ‘‘  Very  good,”  a new  inspector  is 
slow  to  change  the  mark,  and  when  we  get  ” Good,’' 
he  is  slow  to  change  that.  There  must  be  some  falling 
back  or  a distinct  advantage  before  a change  of 
inspectors  would  interfere  with  the  mark. 

7583.  Do  you  not  think  it  very  likely  that  if  two 
equi-iily  competent  and  conscientious  inspectors  give 
merit  marks  to  a school  one  might  give  it  ” Good  ” 
and  the  other  ” Very  good  ”? — Yes,  it  might  happen. 

7584.  Very  likely?- No. 

_ 7585.  On  the  impression  system? — ^No;  in  my  expe- 
i'iouce,  I do  not  tliink  it  is  very  likely.  - The  inspectors  • 
agree  fairly  well,  in  my  experience,  as  a rule. 

7586.  You  say  that  reading  in  tlie  schools  has  im- 
proved,  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  you  give  is  that 
the  staffing  is  more  adequate  at  present  than  it  used 
to  be  under  the  results  system? — Yes. 

7587.  Is  there  not  another  very  substantial  reason 
why  tlio  reading  should  at  the  present  time  be  morn 
intelligent,  that  is,  that  the  subject  of  the  reading 
book  has  been  very  much  altered?- It  has. 

7588.  The  6th  Reader  in  the  results  days  was  largely 

made  up  of  extracts  from  the  highest  type  in  Englisli 
literature?— It  was.  « Ji  o 
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7589.  Aud  now  tbe  ()tli  Standard  have  books  that 
are  more  suitable  for  boys? — Yes. 

7590.  Do  you  think  that  tiiat  would  account 
for  the  improvement  to  a large  extent? — More  time  is 
given  to  intelligent  understanding  of  tiie  subject. 

7591.  His  lordship  asked  you  whether  ^ere  were 
not  casos  within  your  knowledge,  under  the  results 
system,  of  men  ueglectiug  their  work  for  a considerable 
part  of  the  year,  aud  putting  on  a spurt  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Could  you  conceive,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  the  National  Schools,  any  man  achieving  satis- 
factory results  who  did  not  work  consistently  through- 
out  the  year? — I think  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  attain  a high  standard  of  efficiency  except  he  firet 
taught  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.  He  might 
get  through,  he  might  be  allowed  to  pass  on,  but  his 
school  would  not  be  ranked  as  a high-class  school. 

7592.  In  the  present  system  is  the  cultivation  of 
memory  entirely  disregarded  or  nearly  entirely  dis- 
regarded?— ^Well,  a good  deal. 

7598.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a great  mistake? — 
In  the  results  system  it  was  thought  that  it  was  over- 
done, that  the  child’s  memory  was  filled  far  too  much. 

7594.  But  you  think  it  is  practically  not  done  now? 
— There  is  mental  arithmetic  now. 

7595.  That  would  not  be  memory? — Well,  it  receives 
a good  deal  more  time  and  attention  than  it  did,  and 
I know  that  to  be  a very  good  tiling. 

7590.  You  say,  ‘‘  llightly  or  wrongly  there  exists 
the  feeling  that  the  National  Board  means  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner."  Will  you  give  us  a little  mote 
explanation  about  that  statement? — Well,  there  is  a 
feeliug  that  the  teachers  have  to-day,  and  Ujo  managers 
practically  altogether,  that  the  Resident  Commissiouer 
is  in  fact  the  Board.  I have  a very  higli  appreciation 
of  the  Ucsidont  Commissioner  and  his  work,  and  it  is 
highly  difficult  work.  I am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  ho  has  failed;  but  I would  associate  a 
Committee  with  him.  I would  put  three  Commis- 
sioners to  hoar  an  appeal  case,  and  I would  give  the 
teachers  more  fair  play.  I think  in  cases  of  appeal, 
where  a teacher  or  manager  would  appeal  against  an 
unfair  examination,  such  cases  should  be  heard  before 
three  Commissioners,  which  would  be  only  fair  to  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  t think.  That  is  the  idea  I 
have.  Of  course,  it  is  only  my  own  idea,  and  you 
can  have  It  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  I am  not  one  of 
those  who  find  fault  with  the  Resident  Commissioner. 
I cannot  agi'eo  with  him  in  certain  things,  but  I think 
he  is  a very  eminent  educationalist. 

7597.  He  is  a very  eminent  scholar? — Yes. 

7598.  Mr.  Habiuson. — Your  proposal  is  tantamount 
to  a retum,  a very  long  way,  to  the  old  individual  ex- 
.smniatioii  and  payment  by  results,  is  it  not? — Only 
partly. 

7599.  Have  you  any  idea  how  such  a return  would 
be  received  by  the  great  body  of  teachers? — tried  to 
find  that  out.  Of  course,  it  is  very  hard  to  answer 
that  question  definitely.  Perhaps  the  majority  of 
teachers  would  agree  with  me,  perhaps  not,  but  I 
think  Q large  proportion  of  the  senior  men  would  be 
inclined  t-o  agree  with  me,  though  I cannot  say 
definitely. 

7600.  The  Chairman. — ^The  men  trained  under  the 
old  system? — No,  not  exactly  that.  They  are  now 
largely  retired.  Some  of  our  good  teachers  I know 
would  be  in  favour  of  not  going  back  to  ’ the  old 
system.  There  was  too  much  of  “ results"  in  it. 

7601.  Mr.  Harrison. — ^Wouid  they  be  in  favour  of 
going  as  far  back  on  the  road  as  you  have  suggested 
to  us? — Of  course,  I could  not  answer  for  them.  _ 

7602.  This  is  entirely  your  own  idea? — That  is  my 
idea,  and  I have  been  talking  with  the  teachers,  and 
some  of  them  would  differ  from  me  and  some  of  them 
would  not. 

7603.  The  Chairman. — You  told  us  that  you  had  no 
complaints  to  make  of  your  inspectors? — I have  never 
had  any  serious  complaint  to  make  of  any  of  our 
inspectors  for  the  last  24  vears,  nor  have  my  teachers 
had. 

7604.  I do  not  know  that  you  could  have  any  com- 
plaint to  make.  Are  you  aware  of  what  is^the  per- 
c^ntage  of  ‘‘ cxcellents  " and  ‘‘very  goods  for  all 
Ireland? — The  ‘‘  cxcellents  " are  about  10,  I think. 


7605.  It  is  a little  more  than  that.  The  percentage 
of  excellents  " and  “very  goods"  for  all  Ireland  is 
about  23?— Oh,  yes. 

7606.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  percentage  of  the 
excellents  ” and  “ very  goods  ’’  in  your  district? — 

I do  not  know  the  figure,  but  I know  we  stand  well, 
and  deservedly. 

7607.  The  “ excellents  ” and  “ very  goods  ” in  your 
district  make  S2  pet  cent.? — Yes. 

76(^.  That  is  the  percentage  in  Ballymena  circuit? 
^I  know  the  Resident  Commissioner  and  Mr.  Dil- 
worth  came  amongst  us  not  long  ago  (I  could  not  say 
definite^  the  time) — about  two  years  ago— to  see  our 
standard  of  marks,  and  saw  it  was  higher  than  in 
most  places,  and  I believe  they  agreed  that  we  deserved 

7609.  Mr.  Henly. — Do  you  consider  that  imder  the 
present  system  the  eohools  have  improved? — t.tmy 
they  are  improved  in  several  respects. 

Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  people  about 
^llymena? — I do  not  hear  any  serious  complaints. 
They  think,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  that  we  are  work- 
ing the  children  too  hard. 

7611.  Then  would  you  agree  with  this  statement  in 
reference  to  Ballymena  district : — “ The  parents  within 
reach  of  an  intermediate  school  who  can  pay  the  inter- 
mediate fees  give  the  National  School  the  cold 
shoulder  "? — No. 

_ 7612.  That  is  for  the  year  1910-U.  Does  that  look 
like  appreciation  of  the  system? — I never  found  that. 

7613.  I have  it  here  in  print  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Pedlow,  the  senior  inspector  of  the  district? — In  what 
way,  may  I ask,  does  he  give  it,  for  he  may  mean  by 
that  that  they  were  taking  the  children  away  before 
they  reached  their  highest  standard.  They  might  refer 
to_  the  town.  It  would  not  refer  to  our  country  dis- 
tricts, It  refers  more  to  Ballymena,  I suspect.  I 
know  the  whole  Ballymena  district  fairly  well. 

7614.  In  the  present  system  has  sufficient  care  been 
taken  to  see  that  the  children  are  promoted  at  regular 
intervals? — I think  so. 

7615.  Well  here  is  what  Mr.  Pedlow  says : — 
" Recently  T examined  the  record  book  and  register  of 
a country  school  where  two  pupils  had  made  over  660 
attendances  in  the  infant  class,  were  advanced  in 
years,  and  were  not  promoted.  Others  were  kept  from 
4 to  6 years  in  the  class.  Such  children  must  leave  the 
school  illiterate  ”? — I have  heard  complaints  on  that 
head.  Such  cases  are  very  exceptional. 

7616.  When  cases  like  tliat  can  arise,  do  you  think 
that  the  present  system  makes  provision  to  see  that 
pupils  are  promoted  at  regular  intervals? — Of  course, 
these  would  be  exceptional.  There  may  be  some  com- 
plainte  that  they  are  not  promoted  fast  enough,  but  I 
think  the  teacher  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  in  the  case. 

■ 7617.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  reading  had 
improved? — I believe  it  has. 

7618.  Here  is  what  the  inspector  says : — “ Indistinct 
and  monotonous  reading  is  characteristic  of  the  schools 
in  the  Counties  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry,  and  so. 
too.  Is  indistinct  speaking"? — Of  course,  I agree  with 
that.  There  is  a difficulty  very  often  in  the  inspector 
not  understanding  what  the  children  say,  and  there  is 
an  equal  difficulty  in  understanding  the  inspector 
sometimes. 

7619.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — Would  you  make  a dis- 
tiction  between  monotonous  reading  and  intelligent 
reading  (what  you  said  was  improved  was  intelligent 
reading) — ^is  there  a difference  between  intelligent  read- 
tag  and  eloeutionsfty  reading? — There  is.  Bv  intelli- 
gent reading  I mean  that  the  child  understands 
what  it  is  reading.  It  is  not  so  much  tliat  they  read 
monotonously,  but  that  they  understand  the  'thing, 
and  I think  there  is  an  improvement  in  reading  in  that 
sense. 

7620.  Mr.  Henlt. — The  inspector  says,  " History  and 
geography  are  subjects  in  wliich  the  pupils  display  too 
little  knowledge.”  Do  you  agree  with  that  statement? 

'Well,  geography  has  not  been  properly  taught.  In 

fact  it  was  discouraged  for  a while,  but  we  are  getting 
back  to  it  again. 

7621.  " And  I must  say  that  arithmetic  in  the 
senior  standard  has . improved.”  I think  that  agrees 
with  your  own  estimate? — Yes,  I think  so. 
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7622.  And  then  Mr.  Hughes  says  : — “Reading,  though 
good  in  many  schools,  has  nob  improved  to  that  extent 
that  one  would  expect  from  a zealous  and  hard-work- 
ing teacher.  Clearness  of  utberauco  is  not  suffioiontly 
iruiisted  on.  History  continues  to  make  little  or  no 
progress.  In  composition  a higher  standard  should  be 
aimed  at,  In  the  junior  standards  arithmetic  is  more 
successfully  taught  than  in  the  senior.  In  the  latter 
standards  the  proficiency  is  only  fair.  Geo^aphy  has 
not  improved.  It  still  remains  a dry,  uninteresting 
study,  often  mere  map-pointing.”  Does  that  agree 
with  your  knowledge  of  the  schools  in  the  Ballymena 
circuit? — That  reading  has  not  improved  to  the  extent 
that  one  would  expect — I would  agree  with  that.  There 
is  a difference  in  clearness  of  utterance.  It  partly 
belongs  to  our  neighbourhood.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  the  Scotch  element  in  Ballymena,  and  that  is  the 
difficulty. 

7623.  Then  he  says,  “ History  continues  to  make 
little  or  no  progress  Well  I think  better  progress 
is  being  made  in  history  now.  It  used  to  be  the  case 
that  it  was  not  taught  at  all,  and  the  children  are 
taking  to  it  now. 

7624.  I suppose  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
cbildi-en  ought  to  be  trained  in  habits  of  neatness  so 
far  as  their  work  in  school  is  concerned? — Yes. 

7625.  I see  in  another  section  of  the  district,  “ It 
is  seldom,  and  only  in  the  very  best  schools,  that  one 
finds  an  efiort  made  to  set  out  the  arithmetical  opera- 
tions in  an  intelligent  and  methodical  order.  Figures 
often  appear  as  if  they  bad  been  taken  up  at  random 
and  thrown  at  the  paper.”  Does  that  look  like  neat- 
ness?— Well,  I do  not  know.  I am  familiar  with  all 
the  children’s  exercises,  and  really  there  is  a good  deal 
of  care  taken.  Of  course,  I am  not  eompetonb  to  give 
an  opinion  exactly  on  that. 

7626.  But  you  think  that  individual  examination  of 
the  children  is  necessary  to  test  the  work?-— Yes,  I 


7627.  And  you  think  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
real  work  of  the  teacher  con  be  tested  as  far  as  the 
imparting  of  knowledge  is  concerned? — Yes. 

7628.  I will  read  another  extract  for  you.  Do  you 
agree  with  this : — ■“  Now  it  is  my  experience  that  the 
successful  teacher  under  our  results  system  is  not  the 
man  who  crams,  who  distributes  his  text-books,  and 
says,  ‘ leaim  page  one  to-day ; to-morrow  learn  page 
two,’  and  so  on;  who  neglects  the  blackboard  and  bands 
round  arithmetic  cards  to  his  class;  who  works  on  the 
line  of  the  inspector’s  examination;  in  a word,  who 
neglects  method  for  the  sake  of  past  proficiency.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  man  who  distributes  his  work 
evenly  throughout  the  year,  and  develops  his  subject 
intelligently  irrespective  of  the  paging  of  text-books; 
who  finds  use  for  chalk  and  the  blackboard  no  matter 
what  subject  he  is  teaching;  who  is  able,  by  diagram 
and  illustration,  to  catch  the  eye  and  take  captive  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  This  is  the  maa  I find  who  secures 
the  best  results  under  the  present  system,  and  it  would 
be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  The  intelligent  teacher 
endowed  with  talent  and  taste  for  the  work  he  has 
undertaken  will  teach  methodically  under  any  system, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  tfiere  will  ^ways  be 
tMohers  unable  to  rise  to  the  level  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion.” Do  you  agree  with  that  statement  of  an 
eminent  educationalist? — Yes. 

7629.  Thai  is  by  Mr.  Murphy,  Senior  Inspector 
in  the  appendix  to  the  63rd  report,  page  101?— I would 
agree  with  every  word  of  that. 

7^0.  So  that  under  the  results  system  regular  and 
methodical  instruction  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  toe  end  of  toe  year  was  necessary  to  secure  success? 


7631. And  it  was  impossible  to  be  really  in  the  tru 
sense  successful  without  it? — Yes. 

7632.  And  then  if  the  system  more  or  less  degenerate 
and  became  mecliamcal,  as  it  did  in  some  respeett 
was  not  toat  due  to  the,  mechanical  method  by  whic 
toe  inspector  tested  fclie  pupils?— I think  everyone  m 
m a maimer  tired  of  it.  It  was  too  great  a worri 
Perhaps  it  developed  m many  cases  into  lines  tha 
none  of  us  would  like.  I am  not  in  favour  of  goin 
back  to  it  fis  it.was.  • There  was.  far  too  much  mone 
spent  upon  the  different  things. 


76.88.  I would  object  to  the  shilling  fee  myself?— It 
is  only  as  a small  stimulus  to  the  teacher. 

7684.  So,  then  the  examinations  influenced  the 
teaching,  and  then,  us  a consequence  of  that,  the 
teaching  became  mechanical,  and  the  examination 
became  mechanical? — I understand.  But  you  could 
not  conduct  an  examination  without  having  it  in  some 
manner  mechanical.  How  could  you  do  arithmetic, 
for  instance,  without  jintting  clown  certain  questions? 

7635.  I would  not  call  that  mecdianical  at  all.  It 
might  or  it  might  not  be? — Yes. 

7636.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Children  are  not 
received  into  the  Intermediate  schools  till  they  are  of 
an  age  at  which  they  ought  to  be  received? — In  the 
Intermediate  system  they  encourage  the  receiving  of 
the  child  early. 

7637.  " Early  ” means  10  or  11  years  old,  I 
suppose? — ^I  think  12. 

7638.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  educationalists 
toat  one  of  the  difficulties  of  children  receiving  proper 
Tnteimediate  education  is  toat  some  of  them  have 
been  kept  too  long  in  the  primary  schools,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  start  their  development  by  reason  of 
not  coming  into  the  Intermediate  school  at  an  earlier 
age? — We  have  had  children  that  have  left  a National 
school  which  set  up  a high  standard,  and  that  have 
done  well  in  the  Intermediate.  They  had  a fine 
training. 

7689.  The  Chairman. — What  Intarinediate  school 
have  you? — We  have  one  of  the  best  in  Ireland,  Bally- 
mena. 

7640.  Sir  Hiram:  Wii.ki.nson. — Mr.  Pedlow,  in 

dealing  with  toe  matter  of  attendance,  gives  reasons 
why  toe  attendance  in  some  cases  has  fallen,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  he  gives  is  the  early  departure  of  pupils 
to  the  Intermediate  school  who  could  afford  to  go 
there,  and  properly  go  there  at  an  early  age,  and  he 
speaks  of  toeir  giving  the  National  school  toe  cold 
shoulder;  but  if  he  means  to  say  that  they  ought  not 
to  go,  I take  it  that  you  would  agree  that  he  is  quite 
wrong  in  suggesting  that  they  ought  not  to  go? — I think 
he  is  referring  to  the  town  more  than  to  the  country. 

7641.  But  ought  not  the  children  to  go  to  the 
Intermediate  school  before  they  are  compelled  to  leave 
the  Primary  school  by  being  too  old  for  it? — Yes. 
I think  there  is  no  objection  to  leaving  at  12  or  13. 

The  Chairman. — In  some  of  the  English  Grammar 
schools  it  is  said  that  if  they  come  in  at  15  nothing 
can  be  done  with  them. 

7642.  Sir  Hibam:  Wilkinson.— We  were  talking  a 
while  ago  with  regard  to  the  question  of  returning 
money  to  the  Treasury,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  toe  reports  of  the  Commissioners,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  statement  of  accounts,  lends  countenance 
to  the  idea  of  tlie  teachers  that  the  Commissioners 
had  the  money  and  would  not  give  it  to  them.  Hove 
is  what  is  in  the  75th  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
page  87  : — “An  account  showing  the  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  toe  Commissioners  in  1908-9;”  and  it  winds 
up  as  follows : — “ Balance  of  Parliamentary  vote  of 
1907-8  surrendered,  £16,422  2s.  3d.”  I think  you 
will  probably  consider  that  a National  teacher,  looking 
at  that  account,  would  naturally  consider  that  the 
Commissioners  had  that  money  at  toeir  disposal  and 
gave  It  back  again,  without  applying  it  as  they  might 
have  applied  it,  to  the  teachers’  salaries?— Yes,  I think 
it  IS  very  hard  to  show  the  teachers  that  it  was 
impossible  to  give  them  that  money. 

7W8.  But  still  it  is  explained  in  the  74th  Report 
of  the  Commissioners.  If  I may  say  so,  I think  the 
word_  ‘ surrendered  ” there  is  misleading  and 
infelicitous.  Now,  in  their  74th  Report  .the  Commis- 
sioners  say; — • Owing  to  the  number  of  men  teachers 
who  have  quabfied  by  service  and  efficiency  for  pro- 
motion  to  toe  first  section  of  the  first  grade  since 
1900.  we  anticipated  that  we  should  have  to  defer  the 
promotion  of  many  highly  efficient  principal  teachers 
unless  the  number  of  available  places  in  toe  first  and 
° e~<l'  '»«•  moe  inoreosed. 

We  according!,  entered  into  eorreapondence  with  the 
,l™  7 “llms  attention  to  the  urgent 

dcmandi,  whieh  had  arisen  tor  the  reconsideration  ot 
the  nmnber  ot  places  sTOilable  in -the  higher  sections, 
flw  that  would  ensue  if 

the  advaucement  of  the  teachers  who  had  satisfied  the 
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oonditionB  of  promotion  were  arrested.  We  regret  to 
say  that  our  representations  to  the  Treasury  have  been 
fruitless,  and  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a 
circular  to  the  managers  and  teachers  of  schools 
explaining  our  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  promotion 
of  teachei-s.  We  .are  satisfied  that  our  recommends*  - 
tions  to  the  Treasui-y  would  not  have  affected 
materially  the  stability  of  the  general  scheme  of  pay- 
ments to  the  National  teachers,  and  we  feel  that  so 
long  as  the  limits  of  the  money  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  Parliament  for  primary  education  in  Ireland  are 
not  exceeded,  we  should  not  be  restrained  by  Treasury 
regulations  from  making  such  promotions  of  teachers 
as  ws  consider  right  in  the  interests  of  education. 
Complaint  is  at  present  made  of  the  long  period  of 
service  which  must  necessarOy  be  given  before  a 
teacher  can  reach  the  maximum  salary  in  the  first 
division  of'  first  grade,  but  if  this  period  is  to  be 
further  considerably  lengthened,  while  file  teacher 
awaits  the  occurrence  of  a vacancy  in  both  sections 
of  the  first  gi-ado,  we  foresee  considerable  difficulty  in 
Becui’ing  the  services  of  efficient  teachers  for  the 
schools.”  That  is  a pronouncement  of  the  Commis- 
sioners themselve  on  the  subject,  and  they  complain 
that  the  Treasury  won't  meet  their  wishes? — Just  so. 

7644.  So  that  at  a time  when  the  -teachers  feel  that 
they  have  a grievance  against  the  Commissioners  you, 
ao  doubt,  think,  as  wo  all  do,  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  feeling  should  not  be  aggra-vated  by  mis- 
apprehension ? — Yes. 

The  Ohaibkan. — And  there  the  Commissioners  aro 
in  their  right  in  pressing  a grievance  of  their  own 
against  the  Treasury. 

7645.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson. — Have  you  seen  that 
ctreulai-  at  all  that  they  refer  to — the  oiroular  to 
managers  and  teachers  of  schools,  explaining  their 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  teachers? — 
Oh,  yes,  I believe  I got  that  circular. 

7646.  But  that  did  not  satisfy  you? — I think  I 
undei-stand  the  difficulty  that  the  Commissioners  have, 
hut  it  is  hard  to  convince  the  teachers  on  that  point. 

7647.  It  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
existence  of  an  analogous  state  of  things  which  you 
probably  know  exists  in  other  services.  A young 
friend  of  mine  in  the  aimy  informed  me  that  he  bad 
just  passed  his  examination  for  his  majority,  but  that 
he  'did 'not  expect  to  get  it  for  several  years.  That, 
you  see,  is -an  analogous  case? — Yes. 

. 7648.  The  Chaibman. — I know  that  a relative  of 
mine  was  kept  waiting  for  four  years? — ^But  we  are 
losing  promising  young  teachers  at  the  present  time 
because  the- initial  salaries  are  too  low— promising 
young  men. 

7649.  We  have  had  the  matter  up  for  discussion 
before,  but  we  cannot,  among  our  recommendations, 
include  a recommendation  that  more  money  should 
be  expended  on  National  education.  The  question 
was  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  whettier  the 
initial  salary  could  be  made  higher,  and  yet  the 
estimates  not  be  exceaied.  That  could  only  be  done 
by  curtailing  the  Increments.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  better  to  raise  the  initial  salary  and'  curtail  the 
increments,  than  to  keep  the  increments  and  initial 
salary  at  the  present  figure? — I would  rather  have  both 
if  I could  get  them.  I believe  the  Commissioners  -will 
not  get  the  material  that  they  want  under  the  present 
initi^  salaries. 

7650.  But  you  believe  fiiat  keeping  within  the  limits 
of  the  vote  and  raising  the  initial  salary,  but  yet  not 
giving  increments  of  the  same  amount  as  at  present, 
would  be  an  advantage? — ^No;  I would  scarcely  agree 
with  that.  Of  course,  it  means  more  money.  But 
what  I want  to  impress  on  the  Commissioners  is  this 
— ^that  they  will  not  get  a properly  educated  young 
man  except  they  make  .the  initial  salary  fSO. 


7651.  But  would  he  be  content,  if  he  got  an  initial 
salary  of  £80,  to  wait  a longer  time  for  promotion  than 
he  does  at  present — you  know  that  when  he  takes  the 
lower  salary  he  can  get  an  increment  of  £7  every' 
three  years? — I think  he  would  prefer  to  start  at  £80, 
though  it  would  .be  a little  more  tedious  afterwards. 

7652.  You  say  that  there  is  a difficulty  now  in  getting 
young  men  to  take  up  the  profession? — ^Yes;  I find 
intelligent  young  men  of  good  character  now  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  initial  salary,  and  are  resigning  and 
going  out  to  Canada  and  other  places. 

7668. , The  Bishop  op  Boss. — they  going  to 
Canada  to  teach? — Yes,  to  teach.  I find  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  any  competition  for  a fairly  good 
country  school. 

7654.  The  Chaieman. — Though  you  have  a great- 
atti'action  in  Ballymena,  which  . is.  one  of  the  most 
rising  towns  in  Ireland,  with  all  kinds  of  business 
going  on? — ^Yes. 

7655.  Sir  Htram  Wilkinson. — ^Are  there  any  points 
that  you  would  like  to  inform  the  Committee  on  that 
have  not  been  asked? — Yte,  there  is  one  point.  I think 
the  inspectors’  work  might,  with  advantage,  be  re- 
■viewed,  the  way  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  system,  with 
a head  inspector  going  over  the  distiicts  and  testing 
the  inspectors’  work.  That  was  useful.  That  is  one 
point.  The  initial  salary  of  the  teachers,  I believe, 
should  be  larger,  £80  and  £60,  because  the  cost  of 
living  is  increasing;  and  another  point  is  notice  of 
new  rules,  and  I think  the  Commissioners  might  take 
both  the  teacher  and  manager  more  into  confidence  in 
the  shaping  of  a new  rule. 

- 7656.  I mentioned  that  there  was  a recommendation 
of  the  Powis  Commission  that  rules  should  be  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  for  a monfii  before  they  came  into 
operation.  The  Powis  Commission  was  in  1870.  In 
1898  there  was  an  Act  passed  for  the  publication  of 
statutory  rules,  which  provided  for  40  days’  notice  of 
new  rules,  within  which  time  anybody  could  make  rel 
presentations  to  the  rule-making  aufiiority,  and  such 
representations  were  to  be  taken  into  account.  Either 
of  those  conditions  would,  I suppose,  meet  your  objec- 
tion with  regard  to  the  want  of  notice? — I would  give 
six  months’  ■notice,  if  possible-. 

7657.  You  think  40  days’  would  not  be  sufficient? — 
I do.  I would  gat  six  mon-ths'  notice,  because  in 
country  distiicts  and  scattered  districts  it  takes  some 
time. 

7658.  The  Chaieman. — ^Would  you  demand  six 
months’  notice  on  the  part  of  the  public? — Well,  I 
think  that  -would  be  right.  And  also  I think  that  the 
junior  assistant  mistresses  should  have  the  status  of 
teachers,  and  I think  that  was  a question  that  the 
Treasury  agreed  to;  and  they  are  very  useful. 

7659.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson. — -That  would  involve  an 
additional  expenditure  of  money? — Oh,  yes;  it- would. 

7660.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — You  would  abolish 
the  junior  assistant  mistresses  and  put  assistant  mis- 
tresses in  their  stead.  It  would  work  -out  that  way? 
— ^No ; I -would  not.  I think  the  arrangement  for  hav- 
ing a junior  assistant  mistress  with  a email  salary  is 
working  well  in  a great  many  instances.  Where  she 
lives  at  home  and  has  a email  salary  she  can  live  nicely; 
but  they  have  not  -the  status  of  teachers. 

7661.  Do  you  -want-  to  increase  their  qualifications, 
or  would  you  leave  their  qualifications  as  they  are? — 
I think  they  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  eligible  for 
pension.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  are  cut  off 
from  them. 

7662.  Without  increasing  the  salary,  you  certainly 
would  not  encourage  a girl  to  start  life  on  £24  a year 
and  remain  on  £24  a year  till  she  was  eligible  for 
pension? — ^Well-,  she  could  do  that  and  live  in  her 
father’s  house  in  the  country,  upon  a salary  like  that. 
Another  point  is  that  salaries  might  be  paid  directly  to 
the  teachers,  instead  of  through  the  manager. 
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SIXTEENTH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  APRIL  18th,  1913. 

Afc  23,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

Present ; — Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  ll.d.  (Chairman) ; The  Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d., 
Bishop  of  Ross ; Sir  Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coffey  ; Mr.  Heneage 
E.  B.  Harrison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly  ; Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Secretory, 


Bev.  David  MacLaugHlis,  B.D.,  Ph.D., 

7763.  The  Cbaibman. — I believe,  Dr.  MacLauglilin, 
jou  are  minister  of  Dnimminnis.  How  long  have  you 
occupied  that  position? — Almost  twenty  years. 

7764.  Was  tiiat  your  first  charge? — Yes,  my  only 
charge. 

7766.  And  I suppose  you  are  manager  of  a school  or 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood?— Yes,  I am  manager  of 
one  school,  and  I expected  to  be  manager  of  two,  but 
Dr.  Starkie  thought  otherwise.  We  had  a long  wrangle 
and  fi.ght,  but  he  beat  me. 

7766.  Is  that  a rural  school? — It  is  a very  small 
village,  perhaps  80  or  100.  The  pupils  are,  generally 
speaking,  from  the  country  district.  There  are  about 
60  children  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average  of  about  36 
or  87. 

7767.  What  is  the  etafi? — The  stafi  is  two  teaehei-s, 
male  and  female. 

7768.  And  what  is  the  grade  of  those  teachers? — 
The  principal  is  first  class — under  the  old  system  first 
class — and  the  assistant  is  a junior  assistant  mistress. 

7769.  He  was  first  class  before  1900.  What  is  be 
now? — ^Well,  he  carries  the  grade  salai'y.  He  has 
about  £110,  and  the  report  for  the  last  three  years  has 
been  “good.” 

7770.  What  is  his  grade  under  tiie  new  system? — He 
is  a first  class  teacher. 

7771.  Under  the  old? — Yes;  he  carries  his  grade 
salary  with  him. 

7772.  I know  he  carries  the  grade  salary,  but  what 
is  the  grade  under  the  new  system,  for  you  might  be 
first  under  the  old  and- third  under  tiie  new? — He  is 
not  third. 

7773.  Mr.  Henlt. — He  would  be  second? — 

suppose  at  least  second.  There  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  reduced,  because  his  report  has  been 
invariably  good. 

7774.  The  Chaiuman. — ^Now,  I take  the  first 
subject,  the  inspection  of  the  school,  which  is  the 
principal  subject  we  have  to  consider.  Do  you 
regularly  attend  the  inspection  of  your  sdhool? — As  a 
rule  I do,  I am  sure,  except  I happen  to  be  away 
from  home. 

7776.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of 
insufficiency  of  notice? — Oh,  no.  Generally  speaking, 

I get  notice. a day  or  two  beforehand;  but  it  might 
be  that  I am  two  or  three  days  or  a week  away  from 
home.  Of  course,  under  the  old  system  we  knew 
exactly  the  day,  and  could  be  there. 

7776.  You  have  no  complaint  on  the  ground  of 
notice? — ^No, 

7777.  You  have  seen  a great  many  inspectors  in 
your  district? — ^A  gi-eat  number. 

7778.  Have  the  changes  been  frequeit  lately? 

Yes.  We  have  had  the  senior  inspector  for,  I think, 
four  years,  a Mr.  O’Riordan. 

7779.  Are  the  district  inspectors  changed  fre- 
quently?—They  are.  We  h^  a new  inspector  just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  a Mr.  GarroU, 

7780.  Ate  tiiey  changed  too  frequently?—!  think  it 
would  he  better  if  the  inspectors  were  longer  in  the 
^strict,  that  is,  if  are  satisfactory.  Of  course, 
if  you  have  an  unsatisfactory  inspector,  the  shorter 
tile  time  the  better,  for  he  raises  mischief. 

7781.  You  seem  to  disapprove  of  the  present  system 

of  inspection  as  compart  with  the  old?— I do 
certainly.  ’ 

_ 7732.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  are  tile  defects 

in  the  present  system  that  you  have  noticed? To  my 

mind,  it  is  impossible  for  an  inspector  to  obtain  an 
accurate  idea  as  to  the  status  of  the  school,  and  as 
to  the  teaching  being  done  by  making  a casual  visit 
of,  perhaps,  half-an-hour,  and  looking  at  the  general 
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work  going  on,  studying  the  teacher’s  report  of 
progress,  and,  perhaps,  calling  out  two  or  three  pupils 
and  testing  them  in  one  subject,  or  it  might  be  two. 
Ihose  two  pupils  might  be  the  greatest  dunces  of  the 
school,  and  the  inspector  might  di-aw  a wi-oug  con- 
elusion  as  to  tiie  actual  worth  of  the  teaching. 

7783.  Do  you  want  to  return  to  the  old  system  of 
individual  examination  of  every  pupil? — At  least  class 
examination.  I would  not  like  to  go  back  to  the  old 
results  system  completely,  because  it  became  a great 
burden  on  the  pupjla. 

7784.  You  want  class  examination  when  there  is  au 
examination  held? — Yes;  I think  there  should  be 
examination  at  least,  and  a test  for  all  subjects  I have 
stated  there. 

7785.  And  your  deliberate  opinion  is  that  one  great 
defect  of  the  present  system  is,  that  there  is  too  little 
systematic  examination  of  pupils? — Exactly. 

7786.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  founded  too  much 
on  impressions? — That  is  my  opinion. 

7787.  Have  you  had  to  forward  any  appeals  against 
the  Judgment  of  the  inspector  on  toe  school?— -Not 
particularly.  I have  noticed  this  as  compared  with 
the  old  system,  that  the  inspector  is  more  apt  to  deal 
with  trivial  matters,  toat  are  only  wonrying  to  a good 
teacher. 

7788.  Do  you  find  toat  under  the  present  system  toe 
inspector  is  too  much  given  to  criticism  and  fault- 
finding,  and  that  he  does  not  help  the  teacher  in 
attaining  right  methods? — Yes. 

7789.  Or  in  giving  an  example  of  teaching? — Yes; 
as  a rule  we  only  expect  faults.  They  generally  look 
for  faults.  There  have  been  exceptions.  There  was 
Mr.  Worsley  who.  I greatly  regret,  is  dead.  He,  to 
my  mind,  was  an  ideal  inspector.  He  would  spend 
a couple  or  three  hours  in  the  school,  and  he  would 
carefully  watch  the  teacher,  and  if  he  saw  a defect 
he  would  point  out  how  it  could  be  remedied,  and  in 
every  way  he  would  try  to  encourage  the  teacher. 

7790.  And  he  would  advise  him? ^Yes. 

7791.  Has  your  teacher  complained  to  you  that  he 
was  not  on  these  occasions  getting  the  help  from  the 
mspector  that  he  might  expect? — The  opinion  of  my 
principal  is  that  the  present  system  is  bad  compared 
with  the  old,  and  really  toat  the  inspector’s  help  to 
the  teacher  is  counted  as  being  of  little  value  just  now. 

7792.  Are  the  relations  between  you  and  the 
inspector,  and  between  the  teacher  and  the  inspector, 
on  toe  whole  satisfactory?— Yes,  on  toe  whole,  most 
harmonious. 

7798.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  manner 
of  the  inspectors  to  you  or  the  teacher?— No.  Their 

manner  is  all  toat  could  be  desired  towards  me. 
General  speaking,  they  call  at  my  house  when  they 
come  to  visit,  and  we  discuss  matters  quietly,  and  so 
far  as  I see  the  methods  of  the  inspectors,  they  are 
gentlemen  of  culture  and  good  bearing  to  all  con- 
cerned. We  have  h^  an  inspector  who  afterwards 
went  down  to  Limerick  and  raised  tremendous-  rows 
1- with  me  alone,  but  he  had  rows 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  fought  them 
as  fiercely  as  myself,  so  toat  it  was  not  my  fault;  and 
1 learned  afterwards  of  the  mischief  done  in  Lime, 
rick,  where  the  majority  are  Roman  Catholics.  But 
he  fought  straight. 

7794.  Now,  you  have  promised  us  suggestious  for 
gettmg  a more  rfficient  system  of  elementary  education 
in  Ireland?-=-Yes. 

7795.  Give  me  as  shortly  as  possible  any  suggestions 
that  you  have  -to  lay  before  us.  and,  first,  give  us  a 
general  idea  of  what  your  suggestions  are? — My  opinion 
IS  that  we  should  all  go  back  to  the  fundamental 
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principle  or  rule  of  the  National  Education  system, 
which  is  united  aeoular  and  moral  education. 


7811.  Under  the  word  “ literary  ” you  include  all 
the  elementary  subjects,  such  as  reading,  writing  and 


7796.  You  are  there  entering  on  a subject  that  we  arithmetic? — And,  of  course,  grammar  and  geography, 

have  no  right  to  deal  with? — I beg  your  pardon.  7812.  Those  boys,  you  say,  under  the  new  system 
Well,  next  to  tliat,  I would  suggest  that  we  should  are  so  defectively  educated  that  business  people  do 

have  school  areas  appointed,  school  districts.  We  ace  not  like  to  take  them? — In  fact,  they  are  of  no  value  • 

supposed  to  have  compulsory  education,  but  it  is  a to  them.  I know  a large  draper  in  Armagh  city  who 

dead  letter.  Now,  school  areas  would  end  that.  If  a told  me  that  he  had  six  boys  in  succession  tested  and 

has  been  in  irregular  attendance  at  my  school  they  were  of  no  use.  In  my  own  school  I never  pet- 
it takes  about  £om-  or  five  months  to  get  the  child’s  mitted  that  system  to  be  introduced — ^I  had  more  or 

parents  under  control.  What  they  do  is  to  send  the  less  that  power — and  I kept  as  near  as  I possibly 

child  to  another  school,  and  get  him  enrolled  there,  coiUd  to  the  old  system. 

and  it  takes  five  months  longer  to  get  the  law  in  7818.  You  have  to  teach  some  of  those  additional 
operation  there,  and  then  perhaps  the  child  may  come  subjects,  of  course? — ^Yes;  of  course,  some  of  them  are 
back.  Now,  if  you  had  a district  marked  out  for  desirable. 

each  school  you  would  have  this  child  under  control,  7814.  Which  of  them? — did  not  introduce  cookery, 
just  as  the  Board  System  is  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  I had  a hard  fight  on  that  point. 

7797.  Supposing  a child  lived  on  the  edge  of  a 781.5.  Have  you  elementary  acienee? — I have;  hut 

district  you  would  not  let  him  go  to  the  next  district?  we  have  an  excellent  teacher  and  it  is  made  interesting. 

i;iot  except  under  special  circumstances.  There  I would  agree  with  that,  because  the  subject  is  made 

might  be  special  circumstances,  very  interesting  to  the  pupils  and  it  helps  to  break  the 

7798.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — How  would  you  solve  monotony. 

the  problem  if  the  children  wanted  to  go  to  the  Church  7816.  And  you  have  drill  and  singing? — ^We  have 
School  or  Roman  Catholic  School? — ^Inat  is  where  the  drill  and  singing. 

trouble  comes  in,  and  that  is  why  we  want  united  7817,  Have  you  had  any  trouble  in  the  teaching  of 
moral  and  secular  education.  Of  course,  I would  not  singing? — ^Well,  it  is  very  diffloult  to  pt  a teacher 
he  orenared  to  state  that  every  National  school  should  who  understands  it.  That  is  just  tiie  ditSeulty. 

, r ./  tr-...,  a-rror-  Vio/1  make 


be  upheld  for  religious  instruction  for  every  child. 


7818.  Have  you  ever  had  complaints  to  make 


7799.  The  Chairman. — Please  go  on  to  the  next  about  the  want  of  unifomity  of  standard  in  the  laark-  . 

point? The  next  matter  would  not,  I presume,  cause  ing  of  the  teachers? — Yes.  For  ex^ple,  in  my  school, 

ffieat  difficulty  in  working  these  rural  schools  in  the  the  senior  inspector  found  fault  with  &e  reading,  and 
country.  I would  place  one  school  no  farther  away  the  teacher  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  that,  because 
than  a mile  and  a half  from  another  for  all  children  he  rather  prided  himself  on  his  success  in  tMchiug 
under  12.  I would  appoint  female  teachers  of  these  reading,  and  the  next  inspector  came  round  and  found 
schools  for  children  under  12  years,  and  then  I would  the  reading,  to  be  excellent.  Of  course,  it  may  have 
have  a higher  grade  school,  such  as  the  Model,  or,  been  that  a special  effort  was  made  to  improve  it. 
perhaps,  the  Model  remodelled.  - 7819.  What  was  the  interval?— It  would  be  five  or 

7800  For  children  from  12  up  to  16,  16  or  17?—  six  months,  perhaps. 

Yes,  at  a distance  of  about  three  miles  for  children  7820.  Mr.  Cofpex.— You  entirely  express  my  viwre 
fi'om  12  up  to  3-5,  16  or  17,  where  they  would  get  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  examination ?-— I thorougmy 
instruction  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  higher  believe  in  that.  I have,  had  experience  of  the  old  sye- 
grade  schools  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  so,  moreor  tern  and  the  new,  and  I think  I am  able  to  judge 
less,  lead  the  child  onward  to  higher  education,  either  pretty  fairly. 

profesaional  or  university,  as  the  case  might  be,  or  7821.  Do  you  believe  tiiat^^  this  system  of 
^chnical,  and  in  that  way  I would  conduct  the  child  marks,  labelling  schools  as  exceRent  and  vwy 

gradually  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  And  these  good,’  so  is  a reliable  system?— I do  ^ 

model  schools  might  be  made  the  training  ground  for  it  is.  I think  it  can  be  abused;  but,  at 

teachers  for  the  rural  schools.  to  a conscientious  inspeotw  it  is  sometimes  a matter 

7801  Now  taking  the  present  system  in  its  main  of  very  great  difficulty.  For  example,  Mr.  Worsley, 

lines  as  established  ^t  preLnt,  would  you  tell  us  how  whom  I named  a was  a ^ 

so  back  to  the  old  annual  examination  of  the  school,  gentlemen,  and  I believe  do  you  noc 

7802.  A«d  would  thot  tato  iu  .v..,  p»pil!-Ye.,  ISin^  S 

"?KZd  that  would  be  ouoe  a paar2_Onoe  a good  beli.we  - i 


posing  IS  a revoiuiiivutu j — --o 

not  testoio  the  reaulta’  sjstem  again  under  any  mysdl.  j-HAiMas.-I  intended  to  ask  you  this. 
‘“7a“’B;t7o-ot2-By  report.  Inst  as  the  inspeeto.'a  t^at^g 

report  does  at  the  present  time.  . . /in  it 

7806.  Would  you  have  an  “S’^eSSna-  7825  Mr.  CoFFEV.-What  were  the  complaints  that 

every  pupil  and  make  that  the  teacher  and  manager  had  to_  make  of  the  inspector 


tion  have  an  effect  on  the  teacher’s  salary— is  that 
what  you  say? — ^Yes.  ....  : 

7807.  Hare  yon  any  other  suggestion  for  unproving 

the  system  as  it  is  in  the  main  hnes?  How  do  you 
regard  the  new  programme  introduced  m lyuur 
entirely  disagree  with  it.  , , . 

7808.  In  what  respects  do  you  disagree  with  it/— iv 

is  not  suitable  to  our  schools.  „ 

7809.  That  is,  the  additional  subjects  are  not/ 


who  you  have  told  the  Committee  created  consider- 
able trouble?— I may  just  tell  you  my  own  trouble.  It 
was  this.  It  arose  in  relation  to  the  offices  connected 
with  my  school.  Before  building  the  school  I showed 
the  inspector  the  plan,  and  we  went  on  building  this 
school  room  and  the  necessary  offices.  Before  we  re- 
moved the  pupils  from  the  temporary  building  he 
annroved  of  the  whole  arrangement,  so  that  the  matter 
went  on  for  about  ten  months  or  so,  when,  to  my  , 


Yes,  and  it  is  lowering  the  educational  status  of  our  ^jj^j^^ement,  I got  a report  from  the  Board,  apparently 
country.  . , , i.  t a conv  of  the  inspectors  report,  stating  that  tiie  offices 

7810.  Do  you  mean  owing  to  the  introduction  ot  tnese.  temporary  wooden  structures,  and  that  they 

Yon  would  conSno  it  to  thr.o  ot  four  elomento  o»b-  weto  omy,  P 


xou  wouia  coniine  lu  wj  uuico  va  — — - , were  far  too  close  to  toe  main  building,  and  so  o... 

jects?— Yes,  the  elementary  subjects,  and  it  nas  oe-  ^ pointing  out  that 

come  a practical  matter  in  my  district  m tms  respeci-  .^ooden  structures,  that  they  were,  as  a 

that  shopkeepers  and  business  people  cannot  get  assis-  ^ of 

tants  and  apprentices  having  that  amount  of  literary  jron,  and  finished  off  as  carefully  as  they 

education  to  qualify  them  for  those  posts.  ^ ^ 
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could  be,  and  that  I certainly  objected  to  his  report; 
and  they  tried  to  sustain  the  report  and  the  light  went 

7826.  Had  you  a correspondence  with  the  Board? — 
With  the  Board  all  the  time.. 

7827.  And  how  did  it  end? — WeE,  it  ended  that  I 
won  the  victory  that  time,  but  a severe  victory. 

7828.  But  you  would  not  call  that  a fight  with  the 
inspector? — I mean  that  I put  this  inspector  in  fault. 
I felt  that  he  was  inclined  to  find  fault.  I knew  it  to 
be  a fact.  I know  the  Catholic  clergymen  in  adjoin- 
ing schools  had  to  insist  on  another  inspector  being 
sent  to  examine  the  school,  and  I had  to  get  that  done 
myself. 

7829.  To  get  what? — Other  inspectors- 

7830.  How  did  you  get  the  other  inspeetoi-s?' — I 
simply  wrote  to  the  Board  and  stated  that  I would  not 
accept  this- gentleman's  examination,  and  I asked  them 
to  send  another  inspector,  as  I had  known  that  to  be 
-done  before,  and  they  did  so. 

7831.  Mr.  Henlt. — ^Whom  did  they  send? — -An  in- 
spector from  another  district,  I forget  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  now;  but  we  had  a different  inspector  for 
three  or  four  years. 

7882.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — ^While  this  little  dispute 
you  refer  to  remained  a man  came  from  the  outside 
to  examine  in  four  successive  years? — Yes. 

7833.  Mr.  Copfet. — Did  you  get  a reply  from  the 
■ Board  to  your  application  for  a new  inspector? — No, 

I did  not.  I got  my  letter  acknowledged  in  the  usual 
way;  but  the  inspector  came  all  right,  the  different  in- 
spector. 

7834.  The  Chaieman. — Quite  another? — Yes. 

7833.  Mr.  Coppev.— Is  it  not  possible  he  was  an  in- 
spector that  came  on  relief  duty  or  something  of 
that  kind? — He  came  in  the  senior  inspector’s  place', 
you  mean? 

7886.  Yes? — No,  I think  he  was  brought  from  another 
district. 

7887.  And  returned  to  his  own  district? — Yes. 

7838.  Do  you  know  the  name? — No,  it  is  a good 
while  ago;  I built  the  school  in  1898,  and  it  was  a short 
time  after  that  tiiat  the  trouble  arose. 

7839.  How  long  after?— It  might  be  15  or  18  months. 

7840.  The  Ceaieman.— In  1900?— Yes,  1900  or  1901. 

7841.  And  the  gentleman  simply  appeared  and  ex- 
amined your  school  in  another  man’s  district,  and  then 
went  away  back  to  his  own?— Yes;  ft  may  have  been 
that  the  inspector  came  from  another  part  of  the  same 
distnet.  "We  have  three  inspectors,  junior  inspectors, 
and  it  may  bavo  been  that  one  of  these  came.  I do  not 
recollect  now. 

7842.  One  of  the  inspectors  of  that  circuit?— I got 
what  I wanted.  I got  another  inspector.  He  may  have 
been  from  outside, the  circuit;  I could  not  say.  "What 
I wanted  was  anoiher  inspector,  and  I got  it. 

7843.  Mr.  Henet.— In  the  same  year?— Well,  at  the 
neirt  mspeotion,  that  came  round.  AU  I was  concerned  ' 
with  was  to  get  another  inspector.  Of  course,  I made 
no  inquiries. 

78^.  You  hold  a strong  view,  I think,  that  the  Com- 
mismoners  should  give  notice  of  any  change  they  make 
“^1  n propose  to  make  in  their 

rules? — Certainly. 

X ^ acquainted 

with  the  matter?— Yes.  I found  this,  that  when  I was 
conten^ng  for  what  I thought  to  be  justice,  to  mv 
astonishment,  at  the  next  issue  of  the  rules,  I found  a 
new  rule  mserted  that  simply  put  me  out. 

7846.  In  fact,  you  think  it  necessary  that  whenever 
^7  change  m the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  was  to 

should  be  given  to  the  public? Cer- 

7847.  to  Pa^ament?— And  to  Parliament.  I 
only  wi^  that  the  Board  could  be-  brought  more  under 
the  control  of  Parliament.  I think  that  is  the  all-im- 
portant matter,  if  by  some  legislation  the  Board  could 
be  made  direo«y  responsible  to  Parliament,  for  it  is 

^ Court  that  they 

could  close  eve^  school  m Ireland  in  six  months  or 
three  months,  if  they  liked.  -muuons  or 

^ 7848.  W^re  did  they  boast  that?-In  the  Recorder’s 
Court,  m Dublm,  when  I brought  up  the  ComiSs! 

ir  rLey  aVf  they 


7849.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson. — You  said  that  while  a 
matter  in  which  you  were  interested,  and  the  result 
of  which  depended  on  a rule  of  the  Board,  was  under 
discussion,  a new  rule  was  made,  which  altered  your 
rights? — Yes,  my  position. 

7850.  Would  you  refer  us  to  that  particular  rule? I 

shall.  It  is  rule  95.  This  is,  I thini:,  the  1899  edition 
that  I have  here,  but  it  illustrates  the  fact;  that  is: 
" As  a condition  of  aid,  the  Commissionei-s  must  be 
satisfied,”  and  so  on.  Now,  while  my  application  was 
pending,  and  when  I was  contending  that  I had  ful- 
filled fheir  requirements,  a,  li,  c;  d,  a new  clausa  was 
inserted,  so  that  the  rule  read  as  folloAVS  : ‘‘  As  condi- 
tions  of  aid  the  Commissioners,  as  a rule,  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  school  is  in  actual  operation,  that 
the  case  is  deserving  of  assistance,”  and  so  on.  Now, 
the  addition  they  made  to  the  rule  was  this.  At  first  it 
read:  ‘‘  That  as  a condition  of  aid  the  Commissioners 
must  be  satisfied  ”;  the  change  is  : ” As  a condition 
of  aid  the  Commissiouers,  as  a rule,  must  be  satisfied.” 

7851.  Mr.  Coffey. — When  was  the  rule  changed?— I 
think  it  was  the  uext  issue. 

7852.  The  Chaikman.— Have  you  a copy  in  your  hand 

where  the  new  woi-ds  are  introduced  in  that  rule? I 

have  the  issue  of  1905.  My  trouble  went  on  for  over 
nine  years.  My  application  for  the  salary  was  lodged 
in  1900,  and  ib  was  under  that  batch  «f  rules  I applied 
iu  December,  1899,  and,  of  course,  my  application 
really  came  up  in  1900,  and  this  was  In  operation; 
this  was  the  latest  issue  then. 

7853.  The  Chaidman — Without  the  words  that  you 
told  us  were  introduced? — Without  the  words. 

7854.  When  were  these  words  introduced?— I can- 
not say  exactly  just  now,  but  they  were  introduced 
when  my  claim  was  pending,  and  I am  positive  of  that. 

7855.  Mr.  Henlt.— Hoav  did  that  prejudice  your 
claim?— In  this  way:  I pointed  out  that  I had  ob- 
served all  the  rules. 

7856.  The  Chairman.— But  this  change  affected  your 
ckim?— I pointed  out  to  the  Board  that  I had  observed 
all  the  requirements,  and  I reminded  them  that  iu  a 
certain  application  they  themselves  had  recognised  a 
school  that  had  practically  violated  all  their  rules,  and 
I thought  that  an  injustice  to  me,  for  I kept  their 
rules,  and  therefore  my  claim  should  be  recognised. 

7857.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson.— Ytou  were  asked 
wfaetoer  you  thought  that  there  was  too  much  of  the 
maiking  of  the  schools  founded  on  impression.  There 
might  be  an  insufficient  examination  or  an  impres, 
sionist  inspection  solely.  I take  it  that  what  you  have 
spoken  of  is  the  sampling  of  a class,  and  that  you  object 
to  having  a class  examined  by  sample,  that  is,  two  or 
three  of  the  pupils  taken  out? — It  is  not  so  much  the 
class  examined  by  sample  as  the  school. 

7868.  You  object  to  the  school  being  examined  by 
sample?-— Yes;  two  or  three  pupils  taken  out  and  the 
wnole  school  judged  by  their  answering. 

tkrs^oSS- Yi“'‘  °*  ocluallj  snmpHog 

7860.  And  that  the  result  is  founded  too  much  on 
deduction  from  insufficient  premises?— That  is  about 
the  logical  conclusion,  I think. 

7861.  Mr.  HARRiaoN. — Can  you  give  us,  from  your 

inspector's  method 

observefr^^~^®  ' 

7862.  I am  talking  of  the  full  examination,  and  I 
t if*  opinion  of  the  general  examination, 

teen  present 

Ye?  of  these  general  examinations?— 

IS  not  a sufficient  test. 

<letnils?— Won,  for  ex- 
S?  not  test  the  knowledge  of 

Sat  hi  -i’,  ^0  arithmetic.  It  may  be 

wha  ? ^ one  class,  say,  in  geography, - 

another  o ass  m arithmetic,  and  perhaps  in  the  case  of 

a f^om  that  will  take 

^ voaf  impression  of  the  school. 

...y  condemned 

e«K'  he  oondemned  the 

S '‘‘5  “f  ™y-»-cnld  he  enamln. 

Se  ,-0  .1,“^°  “'““SJ-He  has,  for  ex- 

ample,  m the  case  of  reading. 
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7866.  But  I want  arithmetic'? — I cannot  remember  in  whether  you  would  have  sent  them  on  yourself? — Oh, 
regard  to  arithmetic,  but  reading,  for  example,  was  I could  not  answer  that.  Of  com-se,  they  were  etran- 
about  the  latest  that  we  have  had.  gers;  but  it  was  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  this 

7967.  Are  you  certain  that  he  only  tested 'one  or  two  gentleman  mentioned  that  to  me. 
classes? — Yes,  he  only  tested,  generally  speaking.  7891.  Mr.  Eahhison. — I only  wanted  to  know  could 

7868.  I want  the  pai-ticulars  of  the  examination  with  you  give  us  any  facts  which  would  bear  upon  the 
full  details? — The  inspector  does  not  examine  the  general  statement  that  you  have  made,  that  your  boys 


school  in  full. 

7869.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — On  that  particular  oc- 
casion when  he  tried  the  reading  of  the  school,  how 
far  did  he  carry  his  examination? — He  called  up  one 
section  and  he  heard  them  read. 

7870.  Mr.  Haerison. — Are  you  sure  that  was  all  he 
4id? — Yes,  and  he  condemned  the  reading  in  that 
senior  section. 

7871.  Did  he  condemn  the  reading  generally? — ^No, 
he  did  not;  but  in  the  junior  division  reading  does  not 
«ount  for  very  much. 

7872.  Does  not  count  for  veiy  much  in  what  respect? 
— ^Well,  the  reading  in  the  infants’  class — you  cannot 
expect  much  from  them. 

7873.  You  ^vould  still  expect  them  to  be  well  taught, 

I presume? — Yes. 

7674.  Did  he  test  that? — No,  he  did  not  test  that. 
7873.  You  said  that  he  collected  two  or  three  chil- 
idreii  only  to  answer,  and  they  might  be  the  worst? — 
Yes. 

7876.  Can  you  give  me  any  facta  bearing  upon  that? 
— I have  known,  for  example,  about  the  time  of  our 
last  general  examination,  he  brought  up  n boy  who  had 
not  been  at  school  for  three  months  and  tested  him. 
He  tested  three  or  four  and  that  boy  was  among  the 
three  or  four  tested. 

7877.  Did  the  teacher  point  nut  to  him  that  the  boy 
had  been  absent? — I believe  he  did. 

7878.  And  he  still  continued  to  examine  him? — Yes. 

7879.  Do  you  know  how  much  importance  he  at- 
tached to  the  performance  of  the  boy? — Of  course,  I 
could  not  tell  that,  it  would  be  for  bimself  to  tell  that. 

7880.  Now,,  you  mention  that  you  had  not  adopted 
the  new  programme  in  its  entirety? — ^Yes. 

7881.  Are  the  children  in  your  school  more  successful 
iu  securing  business  posts  than  those  that  come  from 
neighbouring  schools? — ^They  are,  certainly.  I have  no 
difficulty.  I have  always  made  it  a point  when  my 
hoys  get  advanced  to  try  and  get  them  into  situations, 
and  I have  no  difficulty. 

7882.  And  you  maintain  that  there  is  a distinct 
•difference  in  the  success  of  your  boys  in  obtaining  busi- 
ness posts  as  compared  with  the  boys  of  neighbouring 
■schools,  where  the  full  programme  has  been  adopted? — 
I believe  it  would  work  out  in  that  way. 

7883.  You  cannot  give  me  any  facts? — atn  never  in 

a difficulty ; I am  never  refused  a boy.  "When  I send 
•a  boy  in  that  I think  is  qualified,  and  when  I know  of 
a vacancy  in  a shop 

7884.  But  you  cannot  give  me  any  foots? — ^Por  ex- 
ample, about  three  weeks  ago  a boy  in  the  sixth  class 
•was  appointed  without  any  difficulty  whatever  in  a 
shop  In  Armagh. 

7885.  The  Chairman. — ^You  told  me  that  under  the 
present  system  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  boys 
getting  places  in  Armagh,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of 
the  literary  branches.  Do  I understand  now  that  that 
did  not  apply  to  your  school? — ^No,  it  did  not  apply 
"to  my  school,  hut  in  general.  I did  not  allow^  my 
•principal  to  limit  himself  to  the  programme.  I insisted 
on  his  going  beyond  the  programme,  and  in  that  way  I 
think  i did  right. 

7886.  Mr.  Harrison. — Can  you  give  us  any  facts 
ihat  bear  on  that? — ^Well,  what  I have  mentioned. 

7887.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — But  you  know  that  boys 
sent  by  other  clergymen  were  refused? — Certainly. 
‘This  gentleman  told  me  that  he  had  six  in  suec^ion; 
they  were  all  'from  National  schools  in  the  district, 
•and  not  one  of  them  was  qualified. 

7888.  But  if  you  bad  had  these  six  boys  in  your 
school,  you  might  send  every  one  of  them  forward?— 
"Well,  say,  four  or  fi've,  and  one  would  stay  , at  home. 

7889.  But  the  boy  you  sent  in  a few  weeks  ago  you 
had  made  up  your  mind  about  him,  you  knew  all  about 
"him,  and  knew  that  he  woMld  be  received? — Yes. 

7890.  And  as  to  those  other  six  boys  who  were  sent 
'in,  and  were  refused,  have  you  any  notion  or  ides 


are  more  successful  tiian  other  hoys  in  ob-tammg  busi- 
ness posts? — ^Well,  we  had  an  Irish  week  in  ^magh 
in  January,  -and  three  children  out  of  my  school  won 
the  highest  places  in  the  different  competitions — in 
writing,  in  geography  of  the  county,  and  in  composiMou. 

7892.  The  Chairman. — Three  of  your  children? — 
Three  out  of  my  school,  and  I do  not  say  that  they  are 
more  than  ordinary  children;  but  they  are  carefully 
taught,  and  I attribute  it  to  the  system  that  we  do  not 
confine  ourselves  to  the  low  progi'amme  provided  at 
present  in  literary  subjects. 

7893.  You  mentioned  that  you  •wished  to  have  school 
areas.  I suppose  that  school  areas  must  be  under 
local  control  with  local  rotes? — I do  not  see  that  there 
would  be  any  necessity  for  that.  I have  thought 
about  that. 

7894.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  necessai'ily 
involve  what  I have  said? — I do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  peed  for  that.  Of  course,  that  would  be  the-  case 
in  England;  hut  I do  not  see  any  need  that  we  should 
have  it. 

7895.  What  would  you  gain  by  ha-vieg  school  areas? 
Regular  attendance. 

7896.  Then  the  school  area  would  simply  mean  a 
school  area  for  securing  attendance? — ^Yes. 

7897.  Sir  Hiram  wilkinson. — -There  would  he  a 
difficulty,  of  couise,  where  there  would  be  only  one 
schbol  in  a place,  it  being  a school  to  •which  some  of 
the  children  would  not  go;  but  you  have  mentioned 
the  case  of  having  schools  at  limited  distances  which 
would  offer  an  option  to  the  scholars,  so  that  they  could 
go  to  either  one  school  or  the  other.  I presume  that 
would  be  an  absolute  necessity  if  we  are  to  insist  on 
religious  differences;  but  I am  speaking  of  what  you 
complained  of,  namely,  scholars  going  from  one  school 
to  another.  They  go  to  schools  in  which  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  any  sort,  about  choosing  one  school  or  the 
other,  and  we  know  that  in  places  in  the  country  there 
are  some  schools  within  a mile  or  so  of  each  other  offer- 
ing the  same  advantages,,  and  presenting  the  same 
absence  of  difficulty.  Now,  under  your- proposed  system 
of  areas,,  taking  a school  at  village  A and  a school  at 
village  B,  and  suppose  the  pupils  in  one  or  the  other 
are  living  between  them,.  sometimeB  the  A scholars 
would  like  to  go  to  B,  and  sometimes  the  B scholars 
would  like  to  go  to  A;  but  the  point  which  you  refer  to 
is  a serious  one,  that  is  to  say,  the  breaking  up  of  the 

• school  year  by  sohalars  being  sent  fi'om-  one  to  the 
other,  in  order  to  avoid  the  penalties  for  non-atten 
dance? — ^Yes. 

7898..  And  what  I was  going  to  ask  was  whether, 
without  assigning  distinct  school  areas,  some  remedy 
could  not  be  devised  by  which  scholai's  having  entered 
in  one  school  would  be  prevented  from  going  to  another, 
except  upon  the  joint  permission  of  the-  mana- 
gers or  the  principals  of  the  two  schools?— -That 
might  be  done.  Possibly  it  might;  but  something 
ought  to  be  done  in  my  opinion,  because  that  is  how  it 
works  out,  practically  as  1 have  told  you;  so  that  it  is 
realy  a waste  of  money  that  we  expend  on  so-called 
•compulsorv  education. 

7899..  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a difficulty  to 
be  met? — Yes. 

. 7900.  And  you  think  that  something  of  that  sort 

might  be  devised?  It  possibly  could  be  arranged  that 
no  scholar  should  be  received  in  the  school  year  from 
another  school  without  the  assent  of  the  teacher  of  the 
school  wliieh  he  leaves,  subject  to  an  appeal,  say,  to  the 
Board? — Yes,  something  of  that  kind  might  do  as  well. 
Mv  object  is  to  end  that  system  if  possible,  and,  of 
course,  we  have  too  much  competition,  in  country 
places  for  scholars,  and  if  that  could  be  put  an  end  to, 
I think  it  would  be  well.  My  idea  was  to  end  it  by 
school  areas. 

7901.  And  do  you  think  my  suggestion  a feasible 

one?— It- would  certainly  help. 

7902.  Mr.  Henly. — ^In  reference,  to  the  school  area, 
I understand  you  to  mean  by  that  that  all  pupils  within 
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a certaia  area  should  be  compelled  to  attend  a central 
school? — Yea,  a central  school. 

7903.  Would  not  that  be  an  unnecessary  restriction 
of  the  liberty  of  the  parents? — Well,  some  parents  use 
their  liberty  for  licence.  I think  there  should  be 
restrictions  in  that  cose. 

7904.  But  what  would  be  the  parents’  view? — The 
parents’  view  in  country  places  is  that  a good  many  of 
them  would  keep  the  children  at  home  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  unfortunately  the  children  sufier  by  that. 

7905.  And  if  there  were  a good  teacher  in  an  adjoin- 
ing  district,  would  he  prevent  the  children  attending  his 
school,  when  the  school  in  their  own  district  might  not 
be  efficient? — It  ought  not  to  be  so. 

7906.  But  it  often  is  the  case? — ^But  still  that  could 
be  remedied.  We  should  have  a certain  minimum 
standard,  and  if  that  is  not  reached,  the  teacher  is  not 
efficient,  and  let.  that  be  the  end  of  it. 

7907.  But  is  not  competition  a good  thing,  even 
among  schools? — I do  not  think  so;  I do  not  agi'ee  with 
that.  Competition  to  draw  scholars  away  is  not  good. 

7908.  Why? — Because  it  starts  an  unhealthy  com- 
petition, and  often  ends  in  jealousy  and  ill-feeling 
between  teachers. 

7909.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  stimuli  for  keeping  a 
teacher  active  and  up  to  his  work? — W'ell,  if  I am  a 
teacher,  and  my  salary  is  dependent  on  my  school 
average  keeping  up  to  80,  or  say  60,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  children  belonging  to  parents  who  are 
utterly  indifferent,  and  who  taka  a delight  in  defeating 
the  law  (that  is,  the  attendance  officer),  and  take  them 
from  one  school  to  another,  I think  competition  in  that 
case  is  most  undesirable. 

7910.  But  surely  that  is  not  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  parents  in  Armagh? — A good  deal  of  ^t. 

7911.  I worked  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Tyrone, 
and'  I found  both  parents  and  children  very  keen  and 
anxious  to  learn? — Yes,  the  majority  are;  but  there  are 
always  those  who  are  not.  I know  that  there  are 
parents  such  as  I mention  in  my  own  congregation, 
and  I only  wish  that  there  was  some  power  that  would 
compel  them.  They  are  utterly  indifferent. 

7012.  Carry  yourself  back  to  your  boyhood.  Would 
you  like  to  be  compelled  to  attend  one  school  when 
there  would  be  what  you  would  consider  a better  school 
within  reach  of  you?— 'Well,  of  course,  the  difficulty  is 
the  inefficient  school,  but  that  should  not  be  so. 

7913.  I asked  you  a plain  question.  Would  you  like 
in  your  own  case  to  be  compelled  to  attend  that  school? 
—Well,  of  course,  I might  not  like  it;  but  there  should 
be  another  method  of  curing  that  school’s  inefficiency. 
There  should  be  an  appeal. 

7914.  Would  you  sugg^t  the  establishment  of  higher 
grade  schools? — certainly  would. 

7915.  And  as  tho  Commissioners  have  been  asking 
for  that,  and  have  been  refused  again  and  again,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  try  and  make  the  best  of  the  schools 
that  we  have? — Possibly  it  might;  but  why  should  the 
other  be  impossible?  They  have  the  secondary  or 
higher  grade  schools  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
and  I do  not  see  why  Ireland  should  be  anything  poorer 
in  that  way. 

7916.  But  they  have  heavy  rates  there.  You  think, 
however,  that  tiiere  should  be  an  examination  every 
year? — Yes,  an  annual  examination. 

7917.  Why?— I believe  it  would  help  even  to  interest 
the  parents,  and  to  get  the  parents  to  take  a better 
interest  in  their  children’s  education.  If  they  knew 
that  an  examination  was  appointed,  they  would  be 
more  careful  to  send  their  children  more  regularly 
Parents  took  far  more  interest  in  their  children’s  at- 
tend^ce  in  the  days  of  the  results  examinations  than 
they  do  at  present,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes 

7918.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on  the 
education  of  the  pupils?— A good  effect,  because  it 
would  afford  a stimulus. 

7919.  Do  jon  think  they  ate  properly  tested  at  pre- 

sent? — I do  not  think  so.  ^ 

7920.  ^ what  subjects?— In  literary  subjects. 

7921.  What  do  you  mean  by  literary  subjects?— 


Reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
Geography — those  are  the  literary  subjects. 

7922.  Would  you  agree  with  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Kelly,  an  inspector  in  Belfast.  He  gives  an  account  of 
an  experiment  which  I need  nob  occupy  time  with;  but 
he  says:  “ It  convinced  me,  ainoug  other  things,  tliat 
progress  in  arithmetic  cannot  be  gauged  by  inspec- 
tion.”?— I would  not  agree  with  it. 

7925.  You  would  not  agree  with  that? — No. 

7924.  Then  you  think  that  pi-ogross  iu  arithmetic 
can  be  gauged  by  inspection? — Not  by  mere  inspection 
or  examination  of  the  children’s  work  that  they  have 
done.  That  is  not  a great  test.  The  proper  test  is  to 
put  them  down  and  give  them  certain  work  to  do,  and 
give  them  time  to  do  it. 

7926.  But  that  is  what  Mr.  Kelly  menus? — I under- 
stood Mr.  Kelly  to  mean  looking  through  their  year’s 
work  and  seeing  that  work. 

7926.  So  he  does ; but  he  says  that  progress  iu  arith- 
metic  cannot  be  gauged  by  mere  inspectiou? — I beg 
your  pardon,  I did  not  understand  Avhnb  you  said.  I 

,do  not  think  it  could  b'e  gauged  by  inspection. 

7927.  Now,  can  proficiency  in  reading  be  gauged  by 
inspection?— Better,  I suppose,  that  is,  if  the  children 
are  tested;  but  that  is  not  inspection,  of  courae. 

7928.  But  I am  asking  you  can  it  bo  gauged  by  in. 
spection? — The  inspector  comes  in  and  petlinpa  hears 
ibe  class  reading. 

7929.  Excuse  me.  If  he  gets  the  class  to  read  one 
by  one,  that  is  examination;  but  if  ho  merely  looks 
round  the  school,  and  perhaps  hears  some  of  the  pupils 
read  without  testing  the  whole  class,  that  is  inspec- 
tiou?— ^Yes. 


7930.  I am  asking  you  is  that  tost  of  inspection 
satisfactory  so  far  as  the  elementary  subjects  are  con- 
cerned?— I do  not  think  it  is.  I do  not  agree  with  it. 

7931.  Now,  when  an  examination  would  be  held  do 
you  think  the  inspector  should  have  before  him  the 
attendance  of  each  pupil  for  the  previous  tv’elve 
months?— Yes,  he  should  have  the  attendance  and  the 
progress  book  to  enable  him  to  coma  to  a general  con- 
clusion on  the  matter. 

7982.  So  that,  to  sum  it  up,  you  think  that  there 
ought  to  be  a complete  examination  of  every  school 
once  a year? — Yes,  and  my  experience  in  Scotland  is 
that  they  have  a general  examination  too.  I cannot 
speak  for  English  schools : but  I was  present  on  one  oc- 
easion  in  a country  school. 

7983.  The  Chaiuman. — ^When  was  that? — About  three 
years  ago;  and  there  was  a general  examination  of  the 
school,  a very  high  report— an  excellent  report.  It  was 
a country  school  of  about  60  boys  and  girls 

7934.  The  Bishop  op  Ross.— You  live  in  a country 
district?— Yes. 


oj.  proportion 
of  the  pupils  of  your  school  would  go  into  business  or 
clerkships,  and  what  proportion  of  them  would  follow 
the_  footsteps  of  their  fathers  in  tilling  the  soil?— The 
majori^,  my  lord,  would  go  into  business,  and  the 
would  follow  in  their  fathers’  footsteps. 

7936.  Supposing  that  were  done  over  the  whole 
country,  IS  it  a possibility  for  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ireland  to  go  into  business  or  clerkships,  and 
the  minority  of  the  children  of  Ireland  to  work  by  their 
hands— -for  remember,  we  are  discussing  a system  of 
education  for  the  whole  country?— Yes,  and'l  would 
much  rather,  my  lord,  sea  our  children  kept  at  home, 
winning  positions  in  our  country,  and  making  progress 
commercially  end  otherwise,  and  I believe  that  there 
would  be  posts  for  them. 

1 question  of  what  tliere  would  be, 

but  what  ^ere  is,  and  I put  the  question  as  to  what 
there  is  at  the  present  time?— I would  much  rather  see 
them  tested  in  that  way  for  civil  service  employment 
than  going  away  to  America. 

7938._But  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question?— I 
to  answer  it,  and  I believe  there  were  no 
difficulties  before;  and  I have  marked  the  splendid  suc- 
cess  of  our  Irish  boys  and  girls  at  examinations  for  the 
Oivil  Service. 


Mr.  T.  P.  On.1,,  Scotefry  ol  the  Dep.rlment  o(  Aerieeltare  and  Technical  Instmelion  for  Ireland  examined 
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ordinary  difficulty  under  the  present  systecn  of  the 
National  Board,  and  if  you  like,  I will  ieivt  you  tea  tell 
us  your-  experience  in.  obtaining  uniforumity  under  pur 
own  system?— It  is  a Tery  complex  problem,  and  Ham 
bound  to  say  this,  that  I think  there  is  ogreife  dificnidty 
in  iustitntiug  a comparison  between  out  system  md 
that  of  the  National  jBourd,  because  tlr«  condiiaons  fliat 
we  have  to  deal  with  are  in  many  respects  different  "from 
those  of  the  National  Board.  We  h.ave  availabli«  in 
our  system  certain  checks  and  precauUoosry  .;aids. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  so  readily  available  in  tte  caase  of 
the  National  system;  -and,  moreover,  -wvede^  witki dif- 
ferent types  of  schools  and  different  -type  of  teaclkrs, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  I should  mentonc  the 
types  of  schools  and  of  teachers  that  we  hawe  to  deal 
with.  Ontheone  side  there  is  our  tecl-amod  imstru-ction 
branch,  and  on  the  other  side  the  agi-ieulturel  branch. 
These  are  the  two  main  divisions  into  3\'liich  our  eSuca- 
tional  work  is  classified.  Under  the  ■fsedmioal  ias-jiruc- 
tion  branch  there  come  the  following  types  of  schnoois. 
There  are  first  of  all  the  technical  ins-titutes  and.  tech- 
nical schools,  ranging  from  the  big  irxstitutiOE  in  Bel- 
fast, with  which  you  are  familiar,  Sir  Samuel,  do^ni  to 
the  small  technical  schools  in  couatr^f  tcniras. 
Next  there  are  technical  classes  mos  tly  conducted  in 
counties  by  itiueranh  teachers;  and  tbeii  the  re  ar»e  the 
secondary  schools,  in  which  the  progrsmme  ior  experi- 
mental science,  drawing,  and  manu«l  bistiueticzia  is 
carried  out. 

7940.  Under  the  Intermediate  Board?— Im  co-o«pera- 
tion  with  the  Intermediate  Board,  ' An(|,lourlWy,  there 
are  a certain  number  of  primary  sch-oola  th  at  ar«e  not 
under  the  Natdonal  Board,  mostly  schools  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  wbiclh  receive  some  grants  from  ubj  for 
the  subjects  of  drawing  and  manual  insbucti^i.  They 
are  not  a large  number,  and  the  amovintof  gnutethat 
they  receive  is  not  wary  big,  about  ^1,800.  Ttkt  is 
the  technical  instruction  division.  T?hen  on-  the  other 
side  there  is  our  agricultural  branch » and  xinder-  that 
division  there  are  first  the  agricultxjiil  colleges  and 
schools,  from  the  Albert  College  at  GS-lamevim  do^  to 
schools  such  as  that  at  Clonakilty,  wLtlnvhicbiiislord. 
ship,  the Bisliop,  is  specially  familiar,  »ndat  ^aliylTlaise, 
Atlrenry,  and  clsewbere;  and  the  school  of  B'oresfcy  at 
Avoudale,  Rathdrum.  Secondly  th«re  are  the  agri- 
cultural winter  classes— fixed  classes  given  at>  the  wgfinter 
time  at  certain  ceutres  in  each  coun'fcy  bv  the  agricul- 
tural teacher.  Next,  there  are  a seri^sofruiral  d.otnes- 
tic  economy  schools  for  girls  in  different  p arts  ol  the 
country,  and  then  there  are  a number  ifcicaerant 
classes,  as  there  are  on  the  teobnica-1  side,  in  vrnrious 
subjects  of  agriculture  and  hoificulfcurc.  Ttess  are 
the  main  forms  in  ■which  our  educatxQid  vwork  i:s  con- 
ducted. For  the  purpose  of  iuspecti^  tha^t  worrk,  we 
have  a staff  of  agricultural  and  techoioal  iiaspectaxrs. 

7941.  May  I ask  -what  is  the  number  o£  insp^tors 
that  yon  have?— We  have  on  ■the  ■beohmcal  instrnjotion 
side  17  inspectors,  and  on  the  agricj^iutal  side  29  in- 
spectors, including  the  technical  assistants- 

7942.  They  are  not  all  of  the  same  grade— w there 
any  of  superior  ranlc  ? — There  are  som  e af  suii®o>“  rank, 
hut  they  are  all  included  in  tie  same  educfflfonal 


’qualmcations. 

7943.  Has  any  of  them  controlling  po-wrets? — Cer- 
tainly, there  ia  a chief  inspector  in  ejeb  branoti,  ^d 
there  are  senior  inspectors  who  bav©  dinsionid  aautho-. 
rity  over  the  junior  inspectors. 

7944.  You  have  three  oficial  grades bavas  prac- 

tically three  official  grades  among  lie  Isgeffilors 
■the  chief  inspector,  the  full  inspector,  aud.  the  junior 
inspector.  _ , , 

7945.  Are  these  chiefs  responsible  for  the  w«ork  oi 
•the  men  below  them? — They  are.  “Ke  dia  L_Mpec- 
tor  in  each  branch  is  responsible  for  the  winole  s-et^  of 
■inspectors,  and  part  of  his  duty  is  to  sup  ernsa  meir 
■work,  boffi  as  it  comes  into  the  office  and  a-s  done 
in  the  country.  Amongst  the  -teachers  thwt  we 
are  inspecting — should  point  oiit 

•a  great  variety,  from  technical  teacliere.o-i  me  gr 
of  those  who  are  employed  in  techn-xoal  insbfaitay  hke 
those  of  Belfast  and  Dublin,  or  Cork,  'to  the 
Itinerant  instructors  in  manual  instruoticffl,  m ao4mestio 
economy,  and  in  tlie  agricultural  su'bjects--^  : - 

7946.  Might  I suggest  that  in  the  inspection  o^scien- 
rtifie  and  technical  subjects  in  co-opnalac*!  wint  tne 


Intermediate  Board  you  have,  I think,  the  closest 
analogy  to  the  system  we  are  investigating  as  regards 
examination? — I think  so. 

7947.  Would  you  mind  developing  the  system  of 
examination  un<ier  that  head?~Very  well;  but  let  me 
preface  it  by  saying  that  so  far  as  a comparison  with 
your  system  goes  I should  like  to  emphasise  this,  that 
I do  not  like  di^awing  a comparison  that  even  remotely 
might  seem  to  have  an  invidious  eharactei^,  when  I say 
that  we  are  dealing  in  the  secondary  schools  with 
very  different  conditions,  from  those  in  the  primary 
schools.  "We  have  a higher  educational  type  of  man 
and  institution  to  deal  with.  Moreover,  you  know  a 
secondary  school  has  usually  an  organised  body  with  a 
head  master  and  a corps  of  teachers  under  him,  some- 
times a governing  body  like  the  Academical  Institution 
in  Belfast,  with  a reputation  to  maintain,  or  it  is 
managed  by  an  Order  like  the  Christian  Brothers  or 
Jesuits,  or  like  one  of  the  Convent  teaching  Ordere, 
who  also  have  a high  reputation  to  maintain;  and  that 
is  a different  type  of  institution  from  the  remote 
primary,  school  under  a single  teacher  and  a single 
manager.  Now,  our  system  of  dealing  with  these 
schools  in  reference  to  the  capitation  grant  for  science, 
drawing,  and  so  forth,  which  they  receive  from  us  is 
briefly  this.  The  schools  are  regularly  visited  by  our 
inspectore.  If  a school  is  doing  thoroughly  well,  the 
inspector  being  ■well  acquainted  in  the  past  with  its 
record  and  its  methods,  and  having  no  uneasiness  about 
how  its  work  is  being  done,  the  inspection  is  necessarily 
less  frequent  there  than  in  the  case  of  a school  which 
has  not  got  such  a good  record. 

7948.  That  is  the  case  under  the  National  Board 
too? — It  is  obvious;  and  some  schools  are  visited  many 
times  a year,  and  not  by  one  inspector  alone,  but  by 
several  inspectors.  The  inspector  on  visiting  the 
school  sees  the  head  master,  listens  to  the  teaching, 
and  examines  the  pupils.  I should  say  that  the  spirit 
in  which  he  goes  into  the  school,  and  in  which  the 
school  receives  him,  is  that  of  counsellor  and  friend. 
That  spirit  is  impressed  on  the  inspector  in  the 
Department  constantiy,  though  it  is  now  so  much  of  a 
matter  of  course  that  there  ia  no  need  to  take  special 
measures  to  impress  it,  and  I think  it  has  established 
itself  as  a tradition  in  the  schools. 

7949.  Then  you  have  no  difficulty  as  to  complaints 
such  as  have  come  before  us,  that  the  inspector  is  often 
too  much  given  to  fault.findiag,  and  too  little  to  helping 
the  teachers? — On  the  contrary.  I have  had  very  little 
time  to  get  any  materials  for  you  here  this  morning; 
but  if  I had,  I could  gather  up  plenty  of  testimony, 
such  as  letters  from  schools  and  teachers  asking  us  to 
visit,  and  complaining  that  they  have  not  had  a visit 
from  an  inspector  for  a long  time,  and  asking  ■when  is 
Mr.  So-and-so  coming.  That  is  simply  their  natural 
desire.  But  one  thing  I did  turn  up  here  was_  the 
minutes  of  one  of  our  conferences  ■with  the  Committee 
of  Heads  of  Secondary  Schools.  This  is  a Committee 
which  the  Department  appointed  from  ihe  beginning 
as  a consultative  body  for  tbe  purpose  of  any  educa- 
tional  programmes  or  work  that  they  were  doing  in 
secondary  schools.  I just  happen  to  remember  one  of 
these  cases,  a demand  being  formally  brought  up  by 
the  head  masters  asking  that  the  number  of  the 
Department's  inspectors  should  be  increased.  In  fact, 
that  question  came  up  more  than  once  at  these  con- 


ferences. , . , X . „ 

7950.  "With  a view  to  having  more  freqxient  visits  ? — 
With  a view  to  more  frequent  ■visits.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  the  bald  minutes  : ‘‘  Mr.  Moore  " (he  is 
the  represen^tative  on  the  committee  of  the  Masonic 
Boys’  School)  “ asked  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  have  a larger  number  of  inspectors;  the  visits  of  the 
Department’s  inspectors  were  always  a help  and  assis- 
tance.” The  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  who  is  representative 
of  the  Convent  Schools  Committee  on  this  committee, 
and  who  is  the  head  of  St.  Colman’s  College,  Permoy, 
and  Miss  Thompson,  who  is  representative  of  the 
Schoolmistresses’  Association,  are  mentioned  in  the 
minutes  as  supporting  Mr.  Moore’s  _ statement,  and 
saving  the  schools  were  anxious  to  meet  the  inspectors 
more  frequently;  and  then  on  behalf  of  the  Departmrat 
Mr  Fletcher  (who  is  head  of  the  techmcal  instruetson 
brwich)  said  he  was  deeply  fateful  for  this  expression 
of  opinion,  and  so  forth.  That  sort  of  thing  I just 
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[Contimed. 


happened  to  think  of  a few  minutes  before  coming  in, 
und  that  is  a commonplace, . that  attitude  of  the  schools 
and  of  teachers  of  all  kinds  towards  our  inspectors. 

7951.  I was  going  to  suggest  tiat  there  was  just  a 
sufficient  analogy  between  the  examinations  of  those 
secondary  and  primary  schools  to  make  it  desirable 
perhaps  that  I should  ask  you  to  . tell  us  the  steps  you 
take  to  secure  a tolerably  uniform  judgment  of  the 
schools  doing  practically  the  same  work — for  I suppose 
most  of  the  seoondaiy  schools  are  doing  very  much  the 
same  work? — Yes. 

7952.  And  you  try  to  get  a pretty  uniform  standard 
of  judgment? — ^We  do.  I should  tell  you,  perhaps, 
that  one  of  the  administrative  measures  I find  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  Department  is  conferences 
with  our  inspectors.  That  applies  both  to  the  agri- 
cultural  side  and  to  the  technical  side.  We  have 
u meeting  of  the  whole  body  of  injectors. 

7958.  Of  the  seveuteen?-^f  the  seventeen  inspectors 
on  a stated  day,  and  we  ask  them  to  send  up  their  notes 
and  any  matters  that  they  wish  particularly  discussed, 
and  we  have  a list  of  agenda  compiled. 

7954.  And  you  take  the  chair? — I take  the  chair  on 
the  'occasions  when  I attend,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  will 
take  the  chair  when  I am  not  there,  or  Mr.  Campbell 
on  the  agricultural  side.  There  are  many  matters  of 
detail  that  perhaps  we  would,  not  wait  to  see  thrashed 
out,  and  then  the  chief  inspector  will  take  the  chair. 
By  that  means  a common  policy  and  point  of  view  is 
kept  -clearly  before  the  minds  of  the  inspectors.  It 
constantly  happens  that  an  inspector  'will  brmg  up  a 
case  in  which  he  had  some  doubt  what  he  should  do — 
that  a teacher,  said  something  or  did  something,  -or 
that  some  little  problem  turned  up  in  his  experience 
that  he  had  some  doubt  about,  and  on  which  he  re- 
served action  until  he  came  up  to  this  meeting. 
Another  inspector  would  probably  say:  “I  have  met 
with  a similar  case,  and  what  I thought  best  to  do  was 
this,”  and  a discussion  takes  place  on  that  problem, 
and  afterwards  it  is  thrashed  out;  and  we  try  to  lay 
down  a decisio'n  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with 
that  type  of  crux  when  it  arises.  Now,  questions  of 
that  kind,  as  well  as  questions  of  educational  policy, 
are  discussed  in  that  way  at  these  conferences,  and  I 
regard  that  as  one  of  the  meat  valuable  proceedings 
that  takes  place  in  our  administrative  system. 

_ 7955.  And  these  conferences  are  held  at  regular 
times? — They  are  held  frequently,  as  frequently  as  we 
can  manage  consistently  with  avoiding  unnecessarily 
taking  the  men  from  their  work  in  the  country;  and  it 
not  only  secures  that  there  is  a uniform  standard  before 
the_  minds  of  the  inspectors,  and  a uniform  mode  of 
action  in  dealing  with  inevitable  questions  that  arise, 
but  it  keeps  the  inspectors  constantly  filled,  if  I may 
Bo  put  it,  with  inspiration  from  the 'top,  with  leader- 
ship  and  guidance,  and  stimulation,  as  to  the  general 
policy  which  it  is  desired  to  have  carried  out.  I 
regard  that  as  of  much  value  too. 

7956.  Might  I put  it  in  this,  way,  with  reference  to  my 
particular  point.  I suppose  your  inspectors  often 
change  their  district?— "We  arrange  that  as  a regular 
system.  We  send  the  inspectors  into  each  other’s  dis- 
tricts. 

7957.  They  have  a district  assigned? — They  have  a 
district  assigned ; and  in  order  that  the  inspectors  may 
have  a general  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  other 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  we  arrange  for 
inspectors  to  serve  with  other  inspectors  in  each  other’s 
districts. 

7958.  'Have  you  ever  encountered  such^a  case  as  this, 
which  has  sometimes  occurred  under  the  National 
system,  that  'when  an  inspector  has  come  for  the  first 
time  after  a change,  to  examine  a school,  the  standard- 
of  examination  is  seriously  altered?— That  could -hardly 
happen  with  us  at  all.  I cannot  conceive  it  happening;- 
because  all  these  precautions  are  taken  -to  see  that  there 
is  not  "Ihis  diversity. 

7959.  You  have  such  precautions  that  it  is  impossible 
in  your  system? — think  it  is  practically  speaking- 
impossible. 

7960.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — At  least  it  has  not  hap-, 
pened? — It  has  not  happened.  It  is  a system  under 
which  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  the  man  going 
down,  as  it  were,  raw  to  a district,  on  the  heels  of 
another,  who  had  been  a long  .time  in  it.  The  second 


man  would  have  a considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  and  work  of  the  first  man. 

7961.  The  Chaihman. — And  do  you  attribute  that 
largely  to  the  conferences? — To  the  conferences  and  to 
the  interchange  of  those  visits  to  each  other's  districts. 

7962.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — When  one  inspector  goes 
into  the  other  inspector's  district,  does  he  take  the 
place  of  the  inspector  down  there,  or  does  he  join  him? 
— The  visitor  joins  the  other,  and  will  not  go  into  the 
schools  in  the  absence  of  the  other. 

7968.  They  go  together? — Yes. 

7964.  The.  Ch.-uruan. — And  is- the  principal  exami- 
nation  of  the  year  in  the  Intermediate  schools  con- 
ducted by  two.ahvays? — What  happens  with  the  schools 
is  this,  teat  tiiere  are  a series  of  inspections  through- 
out the  year  for  the  one  scliool,  and  tliere  is  a final 
inspection  at  the  end  before  the  grants  arc  assessed. 

7965.  Does  that  final  inspection  determine  the  grant? 
— The  record  of  the  whole  yeai'.  I have  brought  with 
me  here  just  four  sample  cases,  and,  -perhaps,  if  I tell 
you  about  them,  it  might  make  the  matter  clearer.  I 
ought  to  premise  this,  that  if  a-school  is  report^  on  as 
doing  particularly  well  in  a given  subject,  -the  normal 
grant  that  -n-ould  be  earned  on  that  subject  is  raised  bv 
a tenth.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  very  ba<lly  in  that 
subject,  that  normal  gj'ant  is  reduced  by  one-tenth- 
Now,  I will  take  a good  type  of  secondary  school.  I 
had  better  not  mention  names.  I have  here  the  in- 
spector’s report  before  me. 

7966.  Have  you  short  .merit  marks  for  schools  or  for 
teachers?— We  'Classify  them.  There  is  a report  here 
on  various  points;,  first,  as  to.  the  -equipment  of 
the  schools  : arc  there  suitable-  school-rooms  and  labora- 
tories, and  are  they  well  lighted  and  well  heated  and 
well  ventilated,  and  so  -on.  Then  : .is  due  provision 
made  in  the  laboratories  for  experimental  work  in  par- 
ticular courses,  and  is  the  teaching  staff  sufficient,  aud 
so  on.  In  .this  case,  the  report  is  ” excellent  ” for  four 
of  the  staff,  and  ” very  good  ” for  two. 

7967-8.  'Are  there  any  scale  of  marks? — ^No:  no  scale 
of  marks.  The  report  of  this  school  is  signed  by  four 
inspectors  who  visited  the  school  throughout  the  year. 
We  have  the  dates  of  their  visits  hero,  •with  the  initials 
opposite.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  there  is 
the  report  of  these  four  inspectors  that  comes  up  to  the 
office.  It  is  invariably  examined  by  the  chief  inspector. 

7969.  He  reads  the  reports?— Yes,  and  initials  them. 
If  it  IB  a report  which  is  unsatisfactory,  wliicli  Is  -to 
•result  ID  reducing  a grant  by  ouo-tenth,  then  that  is 
invariably  referred  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  in. 
respect  of  Technical  Instruction. 

7970.  That  is  a case  initialed  by  voursclf? Yes.  In 

the  case  of  an  unsatisfactorv  report  that  would  result 
m the  reduction  of  the  normal  grant  b■^•  one-tenth. 
Tho^report,  before  being  sent  to  the  school,  is  referred 
to  the  head  of  the  branch,  the  Assistant  Secretary  in 
respect  of  Technical  Instruction.  He  is  the  next  in- 
authonty,  as  a permanent  official,  to  myself.,  as  per-, 
manent  head-of  the  department. 

7971.  Now,  how  -would  you  proceed? — He  revises 
that  report,  and,  if  lie  approves  of  it.  it  goes.  He 
puts  his  initials  to  it. 


......  uuo  scuyoif- xv  goes  to  tlie  school., 

Here  I have  a report  of  that  kind  in  my  hand,  and 
initials  of  the  assistant  secretary. 

7973.  .If  he  approves  of  the  adverse  criticism  it  goes 
back  to  the  school? — Yes,  and  ho  may  revise  and  edit 
the  report,  because  -we  do  not  invariably  allow  reports 
to  go  out  in  the  language  employed  by  the  inspectors, 
nor  do  we  invariably  send  what  the  inspector  s^ds  us. 
it  might  be  undesirable  for  various  reasons,  and  the' 
reports  are  revised  from  that  point  of  view  in  the  first 
place  by  the  <ffiief  inspector,  and  in  the  second  place 
by  the  head  of  the  branch.  In  the  case  of  technical 
schools  (I  mention  this  in  parenthesis  for  a moment) 
it  may  happen  that  the  Committee  are  involved,  and 
the  operations  of  the  Committee,  may  be  criticised  as 
well  as  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

■7974.  In  regard  to  imperfect  equipment,  I suppose?' 
-A  go<^  deal  depends  on  the  interest  that  the  Com- 
mittee take.  The  Bishop,  of  Ross  is  a member  of  one 
of  the  local  Committees,  and  he  Imows  how  much  de-- 
p«ds  on  the  interest  taken  by  the  local  Committees., 
and__jf  the  interest  is  slack  it  can  be  improved.  Now, 
coming  back  to  the  secondary  schools,  .the^ 
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same  tbiiig  applies.  That  rapoi-t  is  a eonfideatial 
documeut  in  this  seuse.  It  is  sent  to  the  manager  of 
the  schools,  or  in  the  case  of  a technical  school,  to  the 
tecretary  of  the  Committee.  Well,  the  manager-  of  the 
school  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  wishes  with  it.  He 
can  publish  it  if  be  likes,  or  he  can  withhold  it  from 
publication. 

7976.  Have  remonstrances  ever  come  to  you  about 
those  imfavom-abic  reports? — Yes;  we  get  them  from 
time  to  time,  of  course.  They  will  come  before  me, 
and  perhaps  1 ought  also  to  mention  this,  that  in 
addition  to  the,  inspection  by  an  inspector,  the  assis- 
tant secretaries  themselves,  and  also  myself,  visit  the 
schools  and  conunittees  as  often  as  we  can,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  means  by  which  we  keep  in  touch  with 
the  work  in  the  most  direct  fashion.  Usually  in  the 
winter  I go  as  often  as  I can  to  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Committees  on  the  occasion  of  their-  prize  distri- 
butions. They  usually  invite  one  to  go  down  there, 
and  one  meets  the  whole  committee  and  staff  of 
the  school,  one  meets  the  committee  either-  after  or 
before  the  public  business  in  the  evening,  aud  ques- 
tions such  as  remoustranees  aud  any  difficulties  of 
that  sort,  I deal  rrith  on  tlie  spot. 

7976.  Might  I ask  you  this?  Are  your  visits  to  the 
schools  in  the  nature  of  an  inspection? — ^No,  not  in 
the  nature  of  a formal  recorded  inspection.  They  ai-e, 
though,  inspection  in  one  seuse,  for  they  are  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  one’s  own  opinion  on  the  school, 
and  getting  direct  knowledge  of  tee  staff  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  work,  and  enabling  the  schools  and  com- 
mittees to  eomo  into  close  i-elatious  rvith  our-selves 
in  dealing  with  the  work;  aud  it  gives  confidence  to 
the  comniittoes,  arrd  it  smooths  away  numbers  of  diffi- 
culties. The  effect  of  a personal  interview,  as  distinct 
from  correspondence,  is  wonder-ful. 

7977.  You  think  it  is  more  effective? — I do. 

7978.  The  Bishop  op  Boss. — Usually  your  inspectors 
have  been  received  by  the  schools  as  counsellors  and 
friends  ? — Undoubtedly. 

7979.  .And  I might  say,  apparently,  that  tbe  heads  of 
the  branches  seem  to  be  received  in  a similar  spirit? — 
I think  we  are.  The  committees  are  very  kind  and 
friendly  in  their  disposition.  They  are  always  inviting 
us  down  to  take  part  in  these  functions. 

7990.  S'[r.  CoppEY. — Are  they  generally  looking  for 
uioi-e  money? — No;  that  is,  of  course,  a common, 
place;  but  they  know  pretty  well  they  cannot  get  any 
more  money  from  us.  They  have  a fixed  grant  coming 
from  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  which  is  dis- 
tributed every  year,  and  they  know  that  they  cannot 
get  any  more'tlian  that,  except  some  very  small  amounts 
here  and  there  that  we  may  have  in  baud. 

7981.  The  Bishop  op  Ross.— In  the  early  years  you 
could  increase  tho  money,  but  for  several  years  past 
the  money  has  been  distributed,  aud  they  have  no  more 
to  get? — Yes,  and  they  have  large  sums,  quite  as  large 
as  were  given  in  the  shape  of  our  direct  grants,  which 
are  now  earned  in  the  form  of  capitation  grants,  and 
those  moneys  are  assessed  purely  on  the  result  of  tbe 
work  done. 

. 7982,  Sir  Hiram  Wilkisson. — You  were  saying  just 
now  that  the  capitation  gi-ant  was  assessed  on  the  work 
done.  "Would  yon  kindly  explain  that? — ^Well,  in  the 
case  of  the  secondary  sdiools  it  is  a capitation  grant, 
and  I was  desei-ibing  how  that  gi-ant  was  assessed  as 
the  result  of  inspection;  that  is,  when  a school  was 
■'  very  good,”  tho  total  of  the  grant  was  increased  by  a 
tenth,  and  if  it  is  unsatisfactory  the  grant  is  reduced 
by  a tenth.  _ , . , ■ x 

7983.  The  point  about  capitation  grant_  which  just 
occurrckl  to  me  was  this,  that  the  capitation  grant  is 
made  upon  the  numbers  in  the  schools? — The  numbers 
in  the  schools.  .All  these  points  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

7984.  Tho  Bishop  op  Boss. — You  take  a certain  num- 
ber of  boars’  attendance? — Tbe  number  of  hours  given 
to  the  teaching  and  the.  actual  registered  attendance  in 
the  schools.  These  arc  taken  into  account.  Perhaps  I 
should  also  emphasise  another  point,  that  these  grants 
are  not  payable  save  when  teaching  is  dons  by  teachers 
whoso  qualifications  are  proved  by  the  Department. 

7985.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— Yes,  and  the  word 
" results,”  I thought,  might  lead  to  a little  ambiguity, 
and  I wanted  to  make  sure  that  tho  results  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  individual  examination  of  tbe  pupils? 
Oh,  no;  but  on  the  character  of  the  ivbole  work  done. 


7986.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — In  fact,  the  worst  pupil 
might  earn  the  most  money,  suppose  the  worst  pupil 
in  the  school  made  the  most  regular  attendance? — Not 
only  is  that  so,  but  our  principle  is  to  make  sure  to  re- 
ward tbe  work  done  on  backward  pupils.  When  an  in- 
spector comes  to  a school  and  meets  a new  class,  he 
realises  at  once  that  there  is  a certain  number  of  back- 
ward pupils  in  that  class,  and  when  ho  comes  during 
the  year,  he  is  able  to  compare  the  quality  of  the  work 
of  these  backward  pupils  with  the  quality  of  tee  work 
that  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to,  and 
he  will  attach  even  more  importauce  to  that  work  than 
to  the  brilliant  work  done  by  a briffiiant  pupil.  That  is 
for  the  purpose  of  encoui-aging  real  teaching  and  real 
care  of  all  pupils,  without  distinction  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  pupiU.  There  is  another  point  that  should  have 
special  mention.  Of  course,  it  is  such  a vast  and  com- 
plex subject  that  one  cannot  deal  with  it  in  exact  logi- 
cal order ; but  this  is  a relevant  point,  I think.  One  con- 
dition of  the  grant  that  we  pay  is  aimed  at  removing 
from  the  teacher’s  mind  a mercenary  mode  of  looking 
at  his  work.  That  is,  it  shall  be  a condition  of  the 
grant  being  made  that,  save  in  the  case  of  teachers  who 
give  their  services  gratuitously,  such  as  members  of  a 
religious  Order,  a fixed  salary  shall  be  paid  to  the 
teachers  of  the  schools,  either  in  respect  of  those  classes 
or  of  their  work  in  the  scliooi  as  a whole.  Further,  a 
reasonable  sum  of  money  must  be  provided  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  premises,  and  grants  obtained  must  be 
paid  into  the  school  aocount  end  be  used  for  improv- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  No  bonus  goes 
to  a teacher  for  the  work  he  has  done.  If 
a teacher  in  a parUculai  school  has  done 

good  work  (and  this  is  a circumstance  that  often 
arises) — a teacher  may  have  done  such  good  work  that 
the  committee  are  full  of  admiration  for  him  and  want 
to  give  him  a bonus.  His  work  has  been  so  good  in 
attracting  pupils,  and  in  obtaining  these  satisfactory 
reports,  and  the  capitation  grant  has  gone  up  very  high. 
In  such  a case,  the  committee  have  often  wanted  to 
give  a bonus,  and  they  apply  to  the  Department  to 
allow  them  to  do  so,  but  we  have  invariably  refused 
to  appi-ove  of  that.  "What  we  say  in  such  a case  is : 
” If  this  teacher  is  particularly  meritorious,  and 
if  we  are  satisfied  that  teat  is  so,  then  we  will  approve 
of  your  pei-manently  increasing  his  salary;  but  there 
must  be  no  idea  before  his  mind  that  either  in  a par- 
ticular class,  or  in  ease  of  a particular  pupil,  he  is  going 
to  get  a special  bonus  for  doing  his  best.  He  should 
be  doing  his  best  all  through. 

7987.  You  make  it  a condition  for  steady  improve- 
ment in  <he  teacher’s  position?' — Yes;  this  tenth  up  and 
tenth  down  is  a very  important  stimulus  to  the  teacher, 
because  a tenth  down  is  a vei-y  bad  record. 

7988.  "Whether  he  is  employed  by  the  committtee  or 
the  head  master,  neither  will  be  pleased  then? — Neither 
will  be  pleased,  but  they  have  their  remedy.  It  is  tea 
moi-al  effect  of  this  grant,  rather  than  tee  financial 
effect,  that  does  tee  good.  I would  like  to  underscore 
that,  because  tee  financial  effect  is  not  really  very 
large.  I will  illustrate.  Here  is  a school,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  which  usually  got  a tenth  up  in  a 
number  of  its  shbjects.  It  was  entitled  last  year  to  a 
normal  grant  of  £930.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best 
schools  in  the  country.  Now,  in  the  case  of  that  school 
a tenth  up  was  recommended  for  first  year’s  science, 
first  year’s  drawing,  second  year’s  drawing,  third 
year’s  drawing;  for  their  first  year’s  manual  in- 
stniction,  second  year  manual  insti-uction,  third  year 
manual  instruction,  .and  third  year  physios — that  is, 
for  all  subjects  in  the  school,  save  two.  Now,  tho  total 
amount  of  the  tenth  up  was  £64  9s.  7d.,  bo  it  brought 
up  tee  total  amount  of  their  grant  from  £980  to  £996. 
It  is  the  moral  effect  of  having  a record  like  that,  and 
tire  teachers'  feeling  that  they  have  won  that  for 
tiieir  school,  that  we  lay  stress  on.  Here  is  another 
school  getting  a tenth  down,  a very  much  smaller 
school.  They  got  a tenth  down  in  first  year’s  science, 
second  year’s  drawing,  third  year’s  chemistry,  and  thii-d 

' year’s  drawing.  The  normal  grant  of  this  s^ool  would 
iiave  been  £90  8s.  9d.  The  amount  of  the  tenth  down 
' is  £6  3s.  Id.,  so  that  the  net  grant  that  tho  school  re- 
ceived was  £84  5s.  8d.  That  is  not  a very  heavy 
penalty  in  point  of  money;  but  the  moral  effect  is  what 
we  regard  as  important.  Now,  you  ask  me  about  how 
the  capitation  grant  ik,  determined  in  other  cases  be- 
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sides  secondary  schools.  Well,  iu  practice,  it  is  the 
same  way  in  technical  schools.  That  part  of  the  work 
.whicii  is  paid  for  by  capitation  grant  receives  a tenth 
up  or  a tenth  down,  according  to  the  report  made,  and 
the  reports  of  inspection  are  dcait  with  iu  tiie  same 
way  as  1 have  described  in  the  case  of  the  secondary 
schools.  Perhaps  it  might  interest  you  if  I mentioned 
the  amount  of  money  represented  by  these  capitation 
grants.  First  of  all,  the  amount  of  money  going  under 
the  head  of  technical  instouctiou  administered  by  the 
Boaixl  of  Technical  Instruction  and  going  to  technical 
schools  and  classes,  an  endowment  as  distinguisheil 
from  capitation,  is  ^65,000  a year.  The  capitation 
grant  (v\'ithout  giving  the  evening  technical  schools)  is 
about  £28,001),  and  there  is  anomer  category  of  these 
grants  paid  on  single  subjects  which  go  to  technical 
and  agrieultui'al  classes,  and  this  year  that  would 
amount  to  £10,000,  and  we  expect  that  it  will  be  more 
iu  futoi'e  years.  The  amount  of  the  capitation  grants  that 
go  to  the  intermediate  or  secondary  schools  for  science, 
drawing,  and  so  forth,  is  £28,000,  and  to  those  primary 
schools  the  capitation  grant  amounted  to  £1,800.  The 
total  of  these  capitation  grants  is  £67,800.  All  these 
grants,  I should  say,  come  direct  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  They  were  originally  under  the  head  of 
science  and  art  grants  administered  by  South  Kensing- 
ton.  When  the  administration  was  transferred  to  us, 
the  total  amounted  to  between  £3,000  and  £4,000,  and 
it  has  been  increased  by  the  system  I described  to 
£67,800  in  tbe  present  year,  and  I expect  it  will  go  to 
£70,000. 

7989.  Mr.  HAunisox. — May  I ask,  with  referencr 
to  that  last  statement,  whether  the  Treasury  make  m. 
objection  to  those  yearly  increases  in  the  total  amount 
of  grants? — ^No;  ail  of  those  grants  are  adniiiiistered 
by  regulations  which  are  approved  by  the  Treasury. 

7990.  And  which  allow  of  natural  expansion? — 
Certainlj',  and  they  correspond,  let  me  say,  with 
similar  grants  apphcable  in  England  and  Scotland  of 
a far  larger  size. 

7991.  How  often  are  reports  made — mv  they  annual? 
— Of  the  schools? 

7992.  Yes?— They  must  be  annual. 

7992a.  Are  tests  given  to  the  pupils  regularly? — 
Yes,  the  iuspeebor  visits  the  school,  listens  to  the 
teaching,  and  examines  the  pupils. 

7993.  Orally? — Orally. 

7994.  Any  on  paper? — Nob  iu  the  form  of  issuing  a 
number  of  examination  papers,  save  where  it  is  a 
question  of  honome  for  the  Intermediate  Board.  I 
will  explain  that  in 'a  moment  if  you  wish,  but  I want 
to  make  clear  what  the.  ordinary  eoiu'se  is.  In  all 
these  subjects  of  science,  drawing,  and  soforfeh,  there 
is  a record  of  work  done  by  the  pupil  himself  in  the 
form  of  notes  in  note-books.  These  are  a very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  test,  and,  of  course,  in  tire  case  of 
drawing  and  manual  instruction,  there  the  work  is  done. 

799.7.  .4.VS  grants  ever  refused  altogether? — They 
are.  Last  year  we  stopped  a grant  amounting  to  over 
£2,000,  which  would  have  been  due  to  an  important 
Technical  School.  That  was  a capitation  grant. 

7996.  Entirely? — Entirely.  Because  they  did  not 

fulfil  the  conditions. 

7fK)7.  .hrc  they  ever  refused  for  inefficiency? — 
Entirely? 

7998.  Yes? — It  rarely  happens  that  an  entire  grant 
is  stopped.  I do  not  know  of  any  instance  except  the 
one  that  I mention.  I cannot  call  to  mind  any  other. 

7999.  That  was  for  not  fulfilling  the  conditions? — 
Yes,  for  wilfully  not  fulfilling  the  conditions. 

8000.  Is  it  a part  of  your  inspector’s  duty  to 
examine  the  register  of  scholars  and  the  record  of 
attendance? — Certainly.  The  numbers  of  hours  that 
they  attend  is  part  of  the  material  on  which  the 
capitation  is  fixed. 

8001.  And  they  have  to  test  whether  these  registers 
are  being  properly  and  accurately  kept? — Most 
decidedly. 

8002.  .Does  any  friction  ever  arise  over  that? — It  has 
sometimes  arisen. 

6003.  But  not  commonly? — No,  not  commonly,  but 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  it  has  occuiTed. 

8004.  Of  course,  no  teacher  has  any  inducement 
whatever  to  make  a wrong  return  under  your  system? 
— No  teacher,  but,  of  course,  the  school,  if  the 
attendances  were  below  what  they  ouglit  to  be. 


8007.  Now,  iu  visits  of  the  official  to  the  school, 
would  they  ever  override  the  verdict  of  the  inspector?— 
Well,  of  eourec,  tliat  is  an  admiuistrutive  question 
tliat  arises  at  every  turn  where  authority  has  to  be 
exercised,  and  the  same  principle  tliftb  would  gova-n 
the  action  of  a Chief  iu  defeiidiug  the  action  of  the 
subordinate  would  come  into  play  there,  and  he  would 
be  a very  poor  administrator  svho  gave  away  las  sub- 
ordinate,  save  upon  the  most  emphatic  evidence,  and 
in  the  case  of  a glaring  fault. 

8006.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  orditiary  traditions 
of  your  office  that  such  a thing  would  be  done? — 
Cei-tainly.  We  have  had,  of  course*  complaints  of 
inspection.  You  cannot  administer  a large  system 
without  questions  of  that  sorb  cropping  up,  and  we 
seek  to  give  every  school  and  teacher  ooneerned  the 
fullest  assurance  that  the  ease  is  looked  into. 

8007.  Suppose  you  had  a cumpUiint  of  an  iiispi.'etyr 
you  would  deal  with  it  through  the  chid  inspector,  I 
presume? — Certainly. 

8008.  You  would  nob  deal  with  it  by  visiting  the 
school  yourself,  to  test  whether  he  was  right  or  not? — 
Well,  i do  not  know  any  case  of  the  kind  that  has 
arisen,  \\'e  Lave  'liad  complaints  of  inspectors  by 
schools,  or  some  little  friction  bus  taken  place  with 
the  teachers.  We  had  some  sharp  instunecs  of  that 
Idnd  that  have  ,all  come  before  myself,  but  they 
have  come  through  the  proper  official  hieiurchy,  ami 
we  have  conferred  about  them  in  the  office,  and  seen 
the  inspector  himself. 

8009.  But  in  that  case  you  woiiUl  think  it  was  iu- 
advisable-  to  visit  the  school  and  decide  the  mutter 
yourself? — Well,  it  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
look  into  it  on  the  spot,  of  course  one  might  do  that, 
but  there  has  never  been  a case  of  overricUng  tlie 
opiuion  of  an  inspector  iu  that  precise  way. 

8010.  Your  visits,  of  course,  arc  iu  order  to  gain 
local  knowledge,  and  to  get  into  close  relations  witli 
the  committees? — Quite  so,  with  fJie  committees  and 
managers  of  the  schools.  I should  mention  that  tlie 
vecommendiitious  of  the  inspectors  are  not  invariably 
carried  out. 

8011.  That  is  a different  thing,  of  course.  'Hiey 
recommend  certain  methods  or  certain  apparatus  wlvicli 
would  nob  receive  the  approval  of  the  lioiut  office? — Yes. 

8012.  Now,  you  mention  tliat  every  teacher  had  to 
be  approved  by  you? — Yes. 

8013.  Is  that  approval  ever  withdrawn  when  once 
it  has  been  given? — Yes.  It  would  be  withdrawn  if 
the  teacher  did  not  turn  out  satisfactory. 

8014.  Mr.  Henly. — ^You  told  us  that  the  work  of 
revising  reports  is  entrusted  to  a chief  inspector  in 
the  office? — Yes,  they  all  come  to  him. 

8015.  When  an  inspector  goes  to  a school  to  test  the 
pupils  does  he  nob  from  time  to  time  give  them  actual 
experiments  to  work? — Ho  does,  of  course. 

8016.  So  that  in  addition  to  the  note-books  and  the 
inspection  of  the  classes,  there  is  the  actual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils? — There  is.  I may  say  that, 
taking  the  numbers  of  iuspeetions  that  are  given 
throughout  the  year,  every  pupil  has  passed  under  the 
test  of  an  inspector,  and  I should  say  that,  so  far  ns 
th©  examination  of  the  individual  pupil  goes,  the 
individual  pupil  is  subjected  to  more  examination  and 
testing  by  this  plan  than  he  is  by  the  plan  of  an 
ordinary  written  examination. 

8017.  Well,  in  the  case  of  an  informality  in  tlie 
register  what  is  the  mode  of  procedure? — Tlie  school 
is  communicated  with,  and  tbe  informality  brought  to 
their  attention,  and  they  are  asked  for  an  explanation. 

8018.  And  if  the  explanation  is  not  satisfactory  you 
cancel  the  grant  altogetliev?— It  ^^•oulcl  depend  on  the 
natiue  of  their  regularity. 

8019.  And  you  have  had  cases  in  whicli  the  grants 
have  been  cancelled  owing  to  informality  in  the 
register? — At  the  moment  I cannot  recall  them,  but 
it  has  not  occurred  very  often.  It  has  occurred  that 
the  grants  have  been  stopped,  nob  merely  for  those 
irregularities,  but  for  frauds. 

8020.  Now,  you  mentioned  one  case,  without 
mentioning  the  name,  in  which  a grant  was  refused. 
Can  you  tell  us  why  the  gi'ant  was  refused? — 
Amongst  other  reasons,  the  grant  was  to  have  been 
given  on  a scheme  which  should  have  been  submitted 
for  the  whole  administration  of  the  sohooi,  and  that 
scheme  was  to  include  the  teachers  employed  on  it. 
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and  to  include  certain  adiniuiatrative  provisions. 
That  scheme  was  not  submitted.  The  oommittee 
refused  to  submit  it;  they  practically  defied  tiio 
Department.  They  got  an  opinion  from  a legal 
gentleman  to  the  efieot  that  they  could,  and  that 
proved  to  be  quite  wrong.  They  deliberately  refused 
to  fulfil  the  conditions,  and.  therefore,  tb^  did  not 
earn  the  grant,  and  it  was  stopped. 

8021.  'Sou  require  them  to  submit  the  scheme  early 
in  the  year,  and  got  tire  sesheme  approved  before  it 
is  put  into  operation? — Yes. 

8022.  -\nd  they  did  not  do  that? — No. 

8023.  The  Bishop  of  Ross.— I think  you  said,  in 
reply  to  Jfr.  Harrison,  that  no  teacher  has  any  induce- 
ment to  tamper  with  the  register.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  not  quit©  so,  because  if  you  take  thp  case 
of  a teacher  in  a school,  if  he  has  a larger  number  of 
pupils  on  the  register,  or  if  these  pupils  attend  a 
larger  number  of  hours,  the  amount  of  grant  will 
be  increased? — Yes. 

8024.  -\nd  that  teacher  wiU  rank  higher  in  the 
cstiuiiition  of  the  School  Committee? — Yes,  that  is 
true. 

8025.  So  there  is  an  inducement? — Tboro  is  an 
iuduceinent. 

8026.  Now,  Mr.  Heiily  asked  you  about  the  register. 
Suppose  a teacher  neglected  the  register,  and  that  it 
was  not  written  up  for  two  or  three  weeks,  would  you 
stand  that? — If  he  had  not  written  it  up  to  date, 
certainly  not. 

8027.  Whnt-  would  you  do  with  a man  of  that 

sort? We  would  take  very  sharp  measures.  The 

grant  would  not  bo  paid  on  a register  like  that. 

° 8028.  Yon  would  not  allow  him  to  go  on  tampering 
with  the  register? — Certainly  not. 

8029.  Would  you  dismiss  him? — We  should  w’ith- 
(Imw  our  approval  of  him.  If  there  was  but  one  in- 
stance, nnd  it  was  not  a serious  irrf^ulavity,  that 
might  pmbahly  ho  overlooked. 


Mr.  Henlt. — ^Tbe  Register  of  the  Department  is 
the  same  as  the  Eoli  Book  in  the  National  school. 
The  Register  is  the  record  of  attendance  in  the  ease 
of  the  Department,  with  a mark  for  those  that  are 
present,  and  a mark  for  those  that  are  absent,  and  that 
is  done  in  the  case  of  the  Roll  Book  in  the  National 
school,  which  is,  of  course,  posted  from  dsy  to  day, 
aud  must  be  closed  before  10.80,  while  the  Depsrt- 
ment’s  Register  must  close  within  ten  minutes  of 
the  opening  of  the  school. 

8030.  In  the  National  school  it  is  called  ^e  roll 
aud  in  the  Technical  school  it  is  called  the  register? — 
There  is  another  point  I should  like  to  mention  about 
our  inspectors.  We  take  a good  deal  of  trouble  to 
keep  the  inspectors,  and  also  the  teachers,  who  are 
engaged  upon  our  work,  up  to  the  level  of  developments 
that  may  arise.  We  have  our  teachers  frequently  up 
for  lectures  and  conferences  and  summer  eoui-ses,  and 
on  our  agriouitural  side  the  teachers  and  inspectors 
frequently  confer.  Only  yesterday,  for  example,  I 
had  a talk  with  our  Chief  Agricultural  Inspector  who 
had  just  come  from  a conference  with  a number  of 
agricultural  teacher's,  who  happened  to  be  up  for  the 
Spring  Show.  They  thrash  out  a considerable  number 
of  questions  between  them.  Our  teachers  and  inspec- 
tore  work  together,  and,  moreover,  there  would  be  a 
certain  number  of  the  teachers  whom  we  encourage 
to  carry  out  some  research  experiments.  We 
endeavour  to  get  our  agricultural  teachers  to  keep  on 
the  alert  with  regard  to  scientific  matters,  and  we 
encourage  them  to  take  up  independent  lines  of 
research  the  inquiry.  The  oHef  inspector,  for  example, 
arranged  witii  six”  of  these  men  yesterday  to  can-y 
out  a number  of  such  experiments,  and  he  mentioned 
to  me  as  an  illustration  of  their  keenness  that  he  only 
asked  them  to  deal  with  one  experiment  each,  but 
that  they  all  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  deal  with 
two  apiece. 


Mr.  Fuancis  Miller,  Principal  Teacher,  Tobermore  National  School,  County  Derry,  examined. 


8031.  The  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been 

principal  of  the  Tobermore  School? — Eight  years,  from 
the  1st  of  April,  1906.  . 

8032.  And  where  were  you  before  that?— Enms. 

8038.  How  long  were  you  there? — Six  mon^s. 

8034.  Were  you  principal  of  that? — Principal. 

8085.  And  before  that?— Cloveaeden,  County 

Armagh. 

8036.  And  how  long  were  you  at  Cloveneden— Five 

^^8037.  Aud  liofore  that?— Tulliuavall,  County 

Armagh.  _ . . , 

8038.  Were  you  principal  there? — Principal  there. 

8039.  And  then  before  that?— College  Street  National 

School,  Armagh.  , , 

8040.  Principal  of  that?— Principal  locum  tenone, 

three  months. 

8041.  Does  that  exhaust  the  list? — No. 

8042.  What  were  you  before?— Before  that  I was  in 

McQuiston  National  Schools,  Donegall  Pass,  Belfast, 
as  assistant.  . v 

8043.  After  leaving  that  you  got  trained?— ies. 

8044.  In  which  College?— Marlborough  Street;  but 
that  even  does  not  exhaust  my  service.  _ Before  Mat 
I was  in  Welsh  Street  National  School  m Belfast  as 
principal  for  three  years,  and  before  that  tour  years 
assislmt  ill  Ournc  M.le  School,  Belfaat.  I wm  >««“- 
tor  there.  I was  appointed  monitor  on  1st  of  January, 

^^^45.  That  is  thirty-on©  years?— Thirty-on©  years. 

8046.  Your  principal  grievance  seems  b«  i°  ^ 
general  way  as  regards  the  merit  rnarka  on  e 
inspection  ?-Yes;  I do  not  like  the  system  of  m«it 
marking  as  it  is.  I tiink  it  acts  injuriously  against 
the  principal  teachers  and  their  school. 

8047.  Are  there  too  many  of  these  marks?— There 

arc  too  many  of  the  merit  marks  . , 

8048.  "What  would  you  reduce  them  to?— Bad,  good, 
and  excellent. 

8049.  You  would  have  three,  excellent,  good,  and 
bad.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  the 


working  of  this  system  as  it  aSects  the  interests  of  the 
teachers?— Do  you  mean  the  system  of  merit  marks 
as  regards  promotion? 

8050.  Yes? — Yes;  that  is  iu  addition  to  what  I have 
put  down  there  in  my  notes.  My  inspector  has  been 
round  since,  aud  he  has  told  me  that  if  the  recom- 
mendations as  regards  the  whitening  of  the  school  and 
toe  altering  of  the  class-room  are  not  carried  out  I 
will  lose  my  increment. 

8051.  When  did  he  tell  you  that?— On  the  3rd  of 
April  at  an  examination. 

8053.  Did  he  not  say  anything  about  that  to  the 
manager  at  the  same  time? — No,  the  manager  was 
not  present. 

88053.  Did  be  not  say  anything  about  that  to  the 

manager? The  manager  was  not  present,  but  I know 

that  ?he  manager  got  a letter  from  him  stating  that 
the  recommendation  regarding  the  building  should  be 
carried  out.  I do  not  believe  that  he  said  anything 
about  my  increment  in  that.  He  did  not  say  my 
increments,  he  said  increments  will  be  stopped.  I 
have  an  assistant,  who  is  eligible  for  increments,  too, 
aud  it  would  . mean  that  her  iuci'emeat  would  be 
stopped  as  well  as  mine. 

8054.  Did  you  ever  know  before  that  your 
emoluments  depended  on  toe  state  of  toe  premises?— 
No,  at  least  I imagined  so.  I did  not  know. 

8056.  Did  you  think  that  the  state  of  the  premises 
might  reduce  your  emoluments?— No,  I did  not. 

8066.  You  did  not  ever  think  of  that? — No. 

8057.  What  was  vour  idea  as  to  toe  eSect  of  toe 
premises  and  their  "equipment  on  your  status  under 
the  Board? — The  Board  do  not  allow  teachers  to  lay 
out  or  to  expend  money  on  their  schools,  and  if 
teachers  are  not  permitted  to  spend  money  on  their 
schools  I consider  it  a very  great  grievance  tliat  they 
should  be  fined  for  not  havmg  it  done. 

8058  Have  yen  ever  known  tins  done  before  by  an 
inspector?— I lisve  heard  of  it  being  done,  but  I could 
not  state  definitely  that  it  has  been  done.  I have  no 

^''.^59°^  Have  you  heard  of  it  occurring  more  tlian 

7 * 
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once? — Ycsi,  I hare  heard  of  it  occurring  more  than 
once. 


8t)6l.  That  is,  you  would  receive  a damaging  report 
on  the  ground  of  the  premises  not  satLsfviug  him?— 
Yes. 

8032.  Well,  have  you  had  any  experience  of  great 
variations  in  your  mark? — ■!  have  had  “ very  good.” 
For  the  last  eight  years  I have  had  nothing  below 
1909°^'”  ^ '*  goo^  ” *Q  the  years  .1911  and 

8063.  You  say,  ” In  my  case,  1909,  ‘very  good’; 
1910,  'good";  1911,  ‘very  good’;  1912,  ‘good.’”  Is 
that  what  you  wanted  to  convey? — Yes. 

8064.  Were  those  marks  given  by  different 
inspectors? — Four  of  them  have  been  given  by  the 
same  inspector,  and  tlie  last  mark  is  by  a different 
inspector. 

8003.  And  the  other  men  gave  you  two  "very  goods"? 
— Yes,  and  my  own  personal  mark  was  ‘‘  very  good  ” 
when  tlie  school  was  " good  ’’  in  1910. 

8066.  Well,  bad  yon  suffered  in  any  material  way 
by  those  marks? — I have. 

8067.  In  what  way? — A "good”  coming  iu  the 
middle  of  two  "very  goods”  would  prevent  me  getting 
a special  promotion. 

8068.  What  grade  do  you  belong  to  now?— Second. 

8069.  And  a series  of  "verv  goods”  would  give  von 
promotion  ? — Yes. 

8070.  ‘‘Very  good,”  “good,”  and  "verv  cood” 
would  not? — No. 

8071.  You  want  "very  goods”  to  get  into  the  first 
of  first? — To  get  into  the  first  grade. 

8072.  Into  the  first  grade  at  all?— I might  need 
more.  I might  need  five.  I applied  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  get  into  the  first  grade,  and  I was  told  that 
a "gcxxl”  iu  the  middle  of  my  two  “very  goods”  would 
condemn  me.  I never  knew  what  my  own  personal 
mark  was  in  my  life  except  on  one  occasion. 

8078.  How  did  you  get  to  know  that?— An  inspector 
told  it  to  me. 

8074.  You  had  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  this? 

That  is  the  only  way,  and  I did  not  know  anv 
personal  mark  that  I had,  nor  have  I known  teachers 
that  ever  knew  their  personal  mark. 

8073.  You  never  knew  a teacher  to  know  his  personal 
mark?— Never. 

80p.  You  believe  that  there  is  a verv  different 
standard  adopted  by  different  inspectors?— There  is 
bourid  to  be.  There  could  not  possibly  be  the  same 
standard  adopted  by  different  men. 

8077.  And  are  the  teachers  in  your  neighbourhood 
generally  convinced  that  that  is  so?— The  teachers  all 
over  Ireland  are  most  opposed  to  the  merit  mark.  You 
Bee  what  we  object  to  is  that  the  mark  must  be  either 
progressive  or  of  a very  high  standard.  If  vou  ask 
me  how  I would  distinguish  between  the  merit  marks 
iL°.  ’ "excellent,”  I would  make  it, 

that  provided  a man  gets  "good,”  he  should  receive 
no  drawbacks  at  all  as  far  as  increments  are  concerned 
I would  make  them  depend  on  the  "good,”  but  to 
every  man  who  got  " good,’'  or  above  it,  I woidd  give 
his  increments  automatically. 

__  8078.  Mr.  Ketole,— What  would  you  use  the' 
excellent”  for? — For  a very  superior  standard 

8079.  The  Chairman.— Would  you  be  inclined  to 
have  a_  higher  initial  salary?— No,  I think  the  initial 
salary  is  fairly  good,  but  tiie  increm«its  are  too  slow 
and  not  only  are  they  too  slow,  but  the  teachers  do 

what  they  ought  to  get.  When  grade  was 
substituted  for  class  the  class  teacher  had  certain 
rights.  Those  certain  rights  were  ability  to  reach 
first  class,  and  get  first  of  first  class  pay.  Not  only 
were  they  allowed  to  do  that,  but  they  were  to  get 
result  fees,  and  m addition  they  bad  a class  salary. 
Those  were  their  rights.  Dr.  Starkie  stated  that  those 
rights  n-ould  not  be  interfered  with,  that  the  existing 
teachers  would  suffer  nothing  by  the  change.  But 
here  is  what  we  find.  We  find  that  there  is  an 
•^arrangement  by  which  personal  grievances  can  be 
submittM,  and  that  that  would  get  over  tbs  difficulty 
He  admits  that  there  are  ejases  in  which  the  new  rule 
would  act  inequitably  against  classed  teachers,  and  he 
says  that  these  would  be  considered. 

8080.  Where  4oes  he  admit  tb»t?_There  was  a list 


of  supplemeutary  rules  issued  at  the  time.  Hvre  they 
are. 

8081.  Was  that  iu  the  year  1900? — Yes.  1900.  On 
page  7,  Section  43,  1901,  New  Uiiles  and  Uegula- 
tions : — "Cases  in  which,  iu  the  judgment  of  the 
Comniisioners,  any  of  the  rules  iu  Section  3 would 
operate  inequitably,  will  be  specially  considered."  Now, 
these  existing  rights  were  class  salary  and  results  fees 
and  capitation.  In  Tobermore  school  the  last  result 
fees  were  M7  10s.  to  the  priiidpal.  The  school 
has  increased  in  numbers  and  (I  liai'e  it  here  from 
the  Education  Office)  in  efficiency,  and,  therefore,  I 
have  no  right  to  go  below  £47  10s.  for  Result  fees. 
And  I would  have  been  entitled  to  £52  10s.  as  salary, 
and  I would  have  been  entitled  to  £15  as  capitation. 
Insteacl  of  that  luy  whole  nicmey  « us  £82  when  i took 
charge. 

8082.  What  would  that  total  be  that  you  suy  you 

ought  to  have? — £52  16s.,  and  £15.  and  £47  lOe. it 

would  be  £113  6s. 

8083.  You  say  in  your  paper  £111?— 1 got  fuller 
information  since.  I say  there  "approxiuiatelv.” 
These  are  the  exact  figures. 

8084.  You  say  that,  as  you  would  have  had  that 
under  the  old  system,  it  ought  to  he  giiarauteed  to 
you  under  the  new?— Certainly. 

8083.  \Vhat  did  \on  get  under  llie  new? — £67  and 
£15;  that  was  £82. 

8086.  Did  you  make  a representation  under  that  rule 
tliat  you  have  read?— I did  not  make  any  rejireseuta- 
tiou  under  that  rule. 

8087.  What  did  you  do  then? — I asked  my  manager 
to  write,  asking  that  I should  be  piuiimted  on  account 
of  being  promoted  to  a large  school:  because  it  says 
again,  “teachers  of  large  and  important  seluwls  will 
receive  special  consideration,"  that  is,  that  they  could 
be  promoted  -rapidly,  and  I claimed  to  be  promoted 
under  Rule  104  (a) : — “ Promotions  from  a lower  to  a 
higher  grade,  and  from  the  second  to  the  first  section 
of  first  grade,  depend  on  training,  position  in  school, 
ability,  general  attainments,  good  service,  and 
seniority."  I asked  to  be  promote<l  on  that  rule. 

8088.  What  were  the  numbers  of  your  school  at 
Tobermore  when  you  went  there? — Eighty-two. 

8089.  That  was  under  the  new  sv’stein  since  1900? 

ifes. 

8090.  What  rank  would  that  have  secured  to  you?— 
Tiiat  would  secure  to  me  almost  the  lieiglit  of  second 
grade  -salary. 

_ 8091.  What  would  that  be— £107,  and  £15?— No, 
it  would  not  have  secured  me  the  imiglit,  because 
the  total  must  be  £115. 

8092.  You  said  that  you  would  iuive  had  £115  under 
the  old  system? — Yes. 

8093.  Aud  that  you  only  got  £82?— Well  that  would 
have  landed  me  above  that,  or  U would  have  given 
me  premotion  near  the  height  I would  have  gone  into 


1,0,=  IUU6  you  Say  was  your 

right  woidd  have  given  you  an  income  equal  to  your 
previous  income? — Had  I happened  to  be  in  the 
second  grade  it  would  have  given  me  almost  the  height 
of  the  second  grade. 

8096.  What  is  your  grade  now?— Second  ontv  from 
the  1st  of  April,  1912. 

8096.  Mr.  Kettiie.— If  you  take  the  last  year  of  the 
old  system,  and  compare  your  total  salarv  for  the  last 
year  with  the  first  year  of  the  new  system,  what  are 
1QQQ^^°  1899-  In 

1899  my  figure  would  have  been  £115  6s.  In  1900 
my  figures  would  have  been  exactly  the  same.  Tiiey 
wou  d not  have  made  any  alteration  whatever.  They 
would  ha/e  made  an  average  of  the  salarv  for  189^ 

t the 

average  for  the  three  years. 

80f^.  I want  to  know  what  you  actually  did  receive? 

SiQo  Tobermore  then,  in  190U. 

80M.  Tlie  CHAmMAN.-Whab  did  vou  receive  in  the 
school  you  were  m under  the  new  system  for  the  first 
five  years,  kou  say  it  was  calculated  on  the  average 

ftnoo  the  old  systcm?-Yes. 

8099.  Did  you  actually  receive  that  average  up  to 
7«^^t  to  Tobermore?-!  received  the 
th‘?  «ot  receive 

the  £4.  _10s.  because  that  was  results,  and  depended 
on  the  size  of  the  school. 
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8100.  Tlie  biSHOi-  OF  Uoss.— You  were  not  in 
Tobeniiore  at  that  time? — No. 

8101.  The  Ch-aiuman.— We  want  to  know  what  did 
you  get  in  the  first  five  years  of  tbe  new  system? — I 
received  j£52  10s.  salary.  I could  not  give  you  the 
figures  for  1897,  because  although  I wrote  for  par- 
ticulars of  iny  own  school  quite  recently,  they 
did  uot  send  me  all  the  particulars.  They  have  omitted 
some  entries.  But  I can  tell  you  for  1898  and  1899. 

8102.  Give  us  the  totals,  not  the  items? — .£81  5s. 
in  1899. 

8108.  Is  that  everything? — That  is  evervthing. 

8104.  1898?— £77  Is.  5d. 

8105.  For  1897  you  have  not  particulars? — have 
not  particulars.  1^9  was  an  advance  on  1898.  I was 
only  there  three  years.  My  first  year's  results  were 
received  in  the  next  year,  though  they  had  been 
earned  for  the  last  year,  and  that  was  only  £15,  and 
my  second  year  In  the  same  school  was  £19,  and  that 
was  showiug  progress. 

8106.  Mr.  Kettle. — ^Thea  in  1900? — Than  in  1900 
they  dropped  off  from  1899,  and  what  I am  doing  >s. 

I a'in  giving  you  the  results  for  1897  along  with  1898, 
because  that  was  not  received  until  then,  and  they 
have  omitted  to  seud  me  the  results  for  1899 ; but  1 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  could  not  have  been  less 
than  £l9. 

8107.  The  Chairman. — We  want  to  know  what  you 
got  after  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  in  the 
first  five  yenrs? — ’These  are  the  three  years. 

8108.  But  that  is  before  the  new  system? — Yes. 

8109.  lYe  want  to  know  what  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  tile  new  system?— Well,  they  fixed  my 
salary  on  tbe  three  years’  average. 

8110.  Mr.  Kettle.' — What  did  it  coma  to? — £67. 

8111.  That  was  the  total  amount  you  received  in 
1900? — £67,  the  average  for  1897,  1898,  and  1899. 

8112.  Mr.  Henly. — So  what  you  got  was  £67  and 
£15? — No,  I got  the  £67  and  portion  of  the  £15.  I 
am  averaging  that.  The  £15  depends  upon  average 
attendance.  That  £15  is  not  fixed.  If  I have  not  60 
I will  not  get  the  £15.  If  I have  45  children  I only 
get  £11  12s. 

8U3.  Mr.  Kettle. — You  had  been  teaching  under 
the  bid  system,  and  improving  in  efficiency,  and  we 
want  to  know  whetlier,  when  the  new  system  was 
•intr^uced,  your  income  rose  or  fell? — do  not  know 
personally  that  I lost  anything,  for  this  reason 

8114.  the  Chairman. — You  do  not  know  that  you 
personally  lost  anything  in  salary  on  the  change  to 
the  new  system? — Yes,  because  I was  in  a small 
school.  Hud  I changed  to  a large  school  I would  have, 
and  must  necessarily  have  lost. 

8115.  But  in  the  small  school  you  admit  that  you  did 
not  lose  on  your  previous  salary? — No. 

8116.  You  admit  that? — Yes. 

8117.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — When  you  went  to 
Tobermore  you  went  in  under  the  new  system? — I 
was  under  the  new  system  before  I went  to  Tober- 
more. 

8118.  And  you  went  to  Tobermore  under  the  new 
system? — Under  the  new  system. 

8119.  So  that  you  had  no  vested  rights  in  Tobermore 

under  the  old  system? — No.  Well,  I got  vested  rights 
in  this  way.  I had  vested  rights,  because  those  vested 
rights  are  considered  like  tins 

8120.  Is  it  to  the  school  the  vested  rights  attach  or 

to  the  person? — To  tlie  person.  . 

8121.  Now,  were  your  personal  vested  rights  m any 

way  interfered  with  when  you  went  to  Tobermore?— 
They  were.  , , i t 

8122.  How? — I should  iiave  got  what  I did  not  get. 

8123.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  emoluments  were 
attached  .to  the  school,  but  not  to  the  person? — Not 
by  any,  means.  It  is  to  the  person  that  is  in  the 
school,  but  it  is  to  the  person,  not  to,  the  school. 

8124.  But  you  admit  that  the  rights  were  not 

attached  to  the  school.  , You  went  into  Tobermore,  and 
there  were  no  rights  attached  to  it  when -you  got  there; 
you  did  not  carry  any  rights  with  you  in  there  except 
to  this  lower  salarv.  Where  did  your  right  come  froin 
then  to  the  .higher* salary  you  claim?— When  the  Royal 
University  became  extinct  the  students  got  ™ 

finish  in  another  University.  That  was  their  right. 

8125.  But  according  to  your  theory,  in  a thousand 
yerars’  time,  if  the  present  system  went  on,  a man 


going  into  Tobermore  School  would  have  the  rights 
that  exissed  iu  1900  in  Tobermore  School? — ^If  he 
were  au  existing  teacher.  If  a man  were  an 
existing  teacher  at  the  time  that  the  class  was  mads 
into  grade  he  had  the  right  of  the  class,  and  the  right 
of  the  class  was  to  go  to  the  highest  and  to  earn  toat 
salary.  He  had  a right  to  get  bis  results  fees  of  a 
school  that  he  would  be  in. 

8126.  No  mat-ter  at  what  period  later  on  he  went 
to  that  school  those  rights  would  revive  for  him 
though  they  never  existed? — Supposing  those  rights 
are  not  granted  here  is  the  result  of  it.  Supposing  1 
was  a teacher  in  a large  school  at  that  time,  and  X 
got  a large  salary,  and  that  my  school  was'  cut  down 
to  23,  the  result  would  be  that  on  that  28  I would 
have  the  salary  that  I would  have  with  82.  I have  a 
case  here  where  there  is  a female  teacher,  who  got 
£138  salary  with  an  average  attendance  of  23,  whereas 
1 have  £99  on  an  average  of  96. 

8127.  Mr.  Kettle. — What  is  your  present  salary? — 
My  present  salary  is  £109. 

8128.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — Is  it  your  case  tliut  the 
female’s  salary  should  be  cut  down? — No,  but  that 
mine  should  be  raised  up. 

8129.  I think  it  is  after  all  true  that  the  rights 
were  personal,  and  not  attached  to  the  school,  because 
there  is  this  lady  who  has  personal  right,  independently 
of  her  school  going  down.  She  had  her  personal  rights, 
and  you  carried  with  you  your  personal  rights  into 
Tobermore,  and  you  claim  that  because  you  went  into 
Tobermore  Sohool  rights  should  start  up  for  you 
there? — No,  but  rights  of  greater  labour.  A man 
won't  manage  a school  of  96  with  the  same  ease  as  if 
it  waa  a school  of  28.  It  is  a question  of  labour.  If 
a person  has  got  £138  with  a school  of  23,  why  would 
he  try  to  obtain  a school  with  an  average  of  96  for  the 
salary  of  £99? 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — That  is  a sum  in  proportion. 

8180.  Mr.  Kettle. — I understand  your  point  to  be 
this,  that  your  prospect  of  promotion,  and  your  right 
to  attain  a class  that  would  lead  to  promotion  under 
tbe  old  system,  were  better  tiian  under  the  new.  Is 
that  right? — Y’es. 

8131.  And  you  would  have  risen  more  rapidly  than 
under  the  new? — Yes. 

8132.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— Just  tell  us  what 
your  salary  would  be  now,  having  got  into  Tobermore 
School,  if  your  salary  were  to  be  determined  under 
the  old  rules,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  your  having  got 
into  Tobermore  School? — ^It  could  not  have  been  less 
than  £115. 

8133.  Tell  us  how  you  work  that  out? — Well, 
£52  I6s.  would  be  my  salary,  even  if  I hadn’t  got 
into  the  liigher  class  at  all,  plus  £47  10s.  results  and 
£16  capit-ation. 

8134.  According  to  Rule  202  of  the  old  Rule  what 
position  were  you  in? — Second  class. 

6135.  What  was  then  called  in  tbe  second  class  first 
of  second  division? — Yes. 

8136.  With  £44  and  £0  l6s.,  that  was  £52  16s.? — 


8137.  That  is  tho  salary  you  were  entitled  to  at  that 
time? — Yes. 

8138.  Well,  in  addition  to  the  £52  16s.,  you  were 
entitled  to  results  fees? — Yes. 

8139.  Take  the  result  fees  in  Cloveneden.  How 
much  would  that  be? — I had  no  result  fees  in  Clove- 
neden any  more  tlian  in  Tobermore. 

8140.  Tliere  were  result  fees  before  you  clianged?— 


8141.  Would  you  tell  us  how  much  those  result  fees 

were? I got  £19  in  a small  school  with  33  of  an 

average. 

8142.  £19  of  result  fees? — Yes,  £19  5s,  6d. 

8143.  That  is  £72  Is.  6d.? — Then  I would  be 
entitled  to  Ssi  a head  on  the  average  per  annum.' 

8144.  But  that  was  all  you  would  be  entitled  to? — 
Yes,  that  is  all. 

8146.  £72  Is.  6d.  at  Cloveneden? — Plus  capitation. 
' 8146.  Even  before'  the  new'  rules  came  In? — Yes, 
capitation  was' in  advance  of  grading. 

8147.  How  much  would  that  come  to? — On  33 
pupils. 

8148.  That  is  £80  Bs.  6d.  that  you  were  entitled  to 
as  teacher  of  Cloveneden? — As  teacher  of • TulUnavall. 
I never  had  any  result  fees  in  Cloveneden. 
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8149.  1 ask  3'ou  what  you  were  eutitled  to  , in 
Cloveneden  if  you  had  stayed  in  CJoveneden.  You 
were  in  Cloveneden  iu  1899? — was  not.  I w'aa  in 
Cloveneden  on  the  1st  of  January,  1900.  That  was 
the  day  on  which  I took  charge  under  the  new  system. 
Well,  the  new  system  did  not  begin  till  the  1st  of 
April  in  that  year. 

8150.  Then  you  were  in  Cloveneden  when  tho  new 
system  came  in? — Yes. 

8161.  Now,  under  the  old  system,  while  you  were 
in  Cloveneden,  you  had  £52  16s.,  in  consequence  of 
your  class? — ^Yes. 

8162.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  £62  16s.,  what  had 
you  in  Cloveneden? — I had  os.  on  the  average  of 
the  attendance.  . 

8163.  On  the  33? — No,  I hadn’t  33  in  Cloveneden; 
24  in  1901,  say  20  children;  that  would  be  £5. 

8154.  Then  you  had  £57  16s.  if  this  new  rule  had  not 
come  in  at  all.  Would  you  have  had  in  addition 
under  the  old  rules  any  otlier  fees,  for  the  point  we 
want  to  settle  is  just  what  you  would  have  had  if 
the  new  rules  had  not  come  in? — In  Cloveneden? 

8156.  We  want  Cloveneden  first,  and  then  to  go  on. 
6s.  is  the  capitation  grant? — Yes,  5s.  is  the  capitation 
grant,  and  I would  have  had  what  you  have  put  down, 
plus  results. 

8156.  And  how  much  results? — I could  not  say  that. 

8157.  On  the  average  would  you  have  £13? — About 
that,  about  £12  or  £13  in  Cloveneden. 

8168.  We  will  say  £12  4s.,  so  that  iu  Cloveneden, 
with  results  and  all,  you  would  have  about  £70? — 
About  that. 

8169.  Suppose  that  new  rulo  had  not  come  iu  at 
all,  you  had  been  tiansfcrred  from  Cloveneden  to 
Tobermore,  and  that  Tobermore  had  the  attendance 
that  it  has  at  preaent? — I would  have  gone  up  with 
a leap  to  that  £116. 

8160.  How  would  that  have  como  about?— By  the 
£52  16s.,  plus  results  and  capitation. 

8161.  W'ould  you  still  have  it? — Yes;  provided  I had 
no  promotion  at  all,  I would  have  had  the  £62  16s., 
and  I would  have  had  not  less  than  £47  10a.  results. 

8162.  The  Chairman. — Prom  what  number  of  passes; 
would  you  say  90? — 82  of  an  average  attendance  gave 
that,  or  about  82;  and  now  I have  more  than  that. 

8168.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — That  is  £47  10s.? — 
Yes. 

8164.  And  capitation? — £15. 

8165.  That  is  you  woold  have  had  £115  if  the  change 
liad  not  been  made? 

The  Chairman. — Without  any  promotion? — No  pro- 
motion at  all,  just  what  I was,  without  any  promotion. 

8166.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — ^You  were  in  the 
second  class? — The  second  class. 

8167.  And  in  consequence  of  tho  new. rules  were  you 
put  into  third  grade? — Yes. 

8168.  Yon  still  remained  in  Cloveneden  at  the 
change? — Yes. 

8169.  And  how  much  do  you  say  your  first  salary 
was  under  the  new  rule?— £67,  plus  capitation,  what- 
ever the  capitation  might  he. 

8170.  The  Chairman. — That  was  obtained  by  taking 
the  average? — By  taking  the  average  for  the  three 
years  of  results  and  olasa  salary. 

8171.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — That  is  to  say,  that 
you  started  with  £67? — £67. 

8172.  Mr.  Henly. — Were  not  the  salarh's  originally 

fixed  at  a different  figure  from  the  £67  and  £15? 

We  did  not  get  the  capitation  at  once;  it  was  called 
residual  school  grant,  and  6s.  was  allowed  at, 
beginuing,  but  they  found  that  they  could  not  pay  6s., 
and  they  lowered  it  to  5s.  It  was  estimated  at  6s., 
and  whatever  was  over  was  then  distributed  among 
the  principal  teachers  at  that  time,  but  that  Would 
not  amount  to  more  than  Is.  3d.  per  annum  per  pupil. 

8173.  But  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners at  first  to  give  any  capitation  grant? No, 

they  gave  what  was  called  the  supplementary  school 
grant. 

8174.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— Will  you  tell  us  what 
your  salary  is  and  what  increments  you  get?— Yes, 
when  I came  there  on  Uie  1st  of  -Ypril  I got  pro. 
motion  after  six  months;  that  was  £7  a year. 

8175.  You  got  £7?— That  made  is  £74. 

8176.  That  was  after  you  came  to  Tobermore?— Yes. 
In  the  next  3]  years  I got  an  increment  of  £.3— that 


is  hi  3J  years — that  makes  £77,  and  after  3 years  I 
got  £10  of  an  increment;  that  was  £87.  My  salary 
now  stands  at  £87,  plus  £16  plus  £7.  The  £7  is  the 
Birrell  Grant. 

8177.  That  is  £109?— £109. 

8178.  And  iu  the  ordinary  course? — I would  have 
got  £115  in  ^e  ordinary  course  at  one  jump  without 
waiting  those  10  years  at  all. 

8179.  That  is  you  would  have  got  that  amount  from 
the  Ist  of  Aprfl,  1905? — Yes. 

8180.  When  you  went  iu? — Yes. 

8181.  That  is  what  you  would  have  got  under  the 
old  system? — Yes. 

8182.  I see  that  you  speak  of  3-]  years? — Y'es.  The 
rule  says  not  less  than  three  years,  or  "as  a rule 
three  years.” 

8183.  Would  you  refer  me  to  the  rule — I am  speaking 
now  of  the  new  Rules,  and  Regulations  that  you 
referred  to? — It  is  iu  Rulo  105  (a)  ; " Teacln-rs  must, 
as  a rule,  remaiu  three  years  at  tho  maxiimmi  rate  of 
salary  before  promotion  to  a higher  grade." 

8184.  I want  you  if  you  can  to  refer  to  this  new 
Rule  105,  and  say  what  they  promise? — They  promise,' 
‘‘  Cases  in  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners any  of  the  Rules  iu  Section  3 would  operate 
inequitably,  will  be  specially  considered." 

8186.  Then  the  questiou  is,  how  the  rule  iu  Section  3 
affected  you  iuequitably?  You  simply  rely  upon  the 
fact  that  under  the  old  rules,  if  you  had  remained 
under  them  when  you  came  into  Tobermore  iu  .Ypril, 
1905,  your  salary  would  have  risen  up  to  £109? — To 
£116. 

8186.  I thought  it  would  bo  £87,  £15  and  £7? — 
That  is  my  present  salary.  What  1 am  saying  is  what 
I would  have  received  under  the  old  rules. 

8187.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1905,  yon  would  have 
got  £115  6s.? — I may  tell  you  that  Hr.  Starkie  has 
admitted  every  word  I am  saying  as  regards  tbo 
inequitable  working  of  these  rules,  for  I liuve  it  from 
the.  Education  Office. 

8188.  You  eee  the  only  way  in  which  wc  cuu  receive 

your  evidence  is  in  illustration  oi  the  rules,  and  ivlieii 
we  ask  you  to  tell  us  how  the  rules  really  operate 
inequitably  a mere  admission  that  they  do  so  does  not 
help  us.  What  I want  to  know  is  if  you  can  point 
out  to  us  how  that  rule  has  operated  inequitably.  I 
take  it  that  you  simply  say  that  you  would  have  had 
£115  instead  of  £82,  and  you  would  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  rising  to  a higher  class? — N<>,  I would 
have  £115  for  tlie  last  nine  years 

8189.  You  would  have  been  entitled  beforo  you  came 
to  Tobermore  to  the  £115? — No. 

8190.  Well,  I take  it  that  you  say  that  you  would 
have  been  entitled  under  the  old  rule  to  *£115  Cs., 
instead  of  £82,  from  the  1st  of  April,  1905?— Yes, 
but  I had  not  99  on  the  1st  of  April,  1905. 

8191.  Suppose  you  hove  hod  £115  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1905,  under  the  old  rule,  and  then  came  under 
the  new  rules — I think  that  is  your  supposition? — I 
do  not  follow  you. 

8192.  Mr.  Kettle. — What  increments  did  you  get 
since  1905?— £7,  £8,  and  £10. 

8198.  That  is  £20?— Yes. 

8194.  So  that  if  you  had  got  onlv  the  same  amount 
of  increments  you  would  have  had  £135?— I would 
have  £135. 

8195.  That  is  your  point? — Yes. 

8196.  That  is  that  you  have  aetnully  £109  and  if 
you  had  started  with  £115  in  1905  you  would  now 
have  £186? — Yes,  not  less  than  £133'. 

8197.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— That  is  in  the  past 
eight  years  you  would  have  earned  approximately 
£894  8s. , whereas  under  the  present  circumstances  you 

earn  £774,  that  is  sustaiuiug  a loss  of  £120? It  would 

be  a great  deal  more.  Here  is  how  I make  it  out, 
and  perhaps  yoii  will  understand  it  more  clearly. 

8198.  Please  give  us  the  total  sum,  not  t-ho  details? 
—The  difference  that  it  has  been  to  me  is  not  less 
than  £120  16s.  The  sum  total  is  not  less  than  £120. 

8199.  Mr,  Eenlt, — What  was  your  average  salary 
for  the  last  three  years  ending  1899?— The  Board  say 
it  was  £67,  plug  capitation, 

8200.  That  makes  £82? — If  you  had  only  ten  pupils 
it  would  only  amount  to  £2.  The  capitation  is  a 
variable  amount  on  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
your  school. 
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18t/i  ApriL  1913.] 


Mr.  FfiANcis  Milleci,  examined. 


[ConJinueii. 


8280.  Now,  would  it  not  be  poslible  for  a teaclier, 
having  good  work  and  having  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, to  rise  to  first  of  first? — 'Jes. 

8231'.  What  would  be  the  salary  for  that? — I do  not 
know.  It  would  be  about  £20  more. 

8232.  Surely  that  is  one  of  the  things  you  are  lookini' 
for  that  you  might  then  attain  to? — Yes,  but  I did 
not  put  a price  on,  say  £20,  or  so  much  more.  I did 
not  say  anything  about  that. 

8288.  You  did  not  contemplate  rising  to  first  of 
fii-st? — I did,  because  a man  who  is  going  in  for  his 
degree  is  not  going  to  stay  as  a teacher  in  second 

8234.  There  was  £47  lOs.  of  result  fees  that  you 
would  have  got? — Yes. 

8235.  What  other  emoluments  could  you -have  got? — 
That  ’svould  be  the  diSerenee  betweerv  £84  and  £56. 

8286.  £84,  £47  10s.,  and  £15,  that  U £146  10s.?— 
That  is  what  I would  have  been  receiving. 

8237.  You  were  then  in  second  class?— Yes. 

8238.  And  in  order  to  get  that  salary  you  would 
have  to  keep  your  school  up  to  the  standard  required 
for  first  class  teachers  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  for  the  lowest  division  of  the  first  class? 
—Yes. 

8239.  And  you  would  have  to  pass  that  examina- 
tion?— Yes.  I have  passed  harder  ones. 

8240.  And  you  would  require  now  at  the  same  time 
an  average  attendance  of  35  pupils? — Yes. 

8241.  Had  you  tirat  average  at  the  time? — No. 

8242.  So  that  the  fact  that  you  had  a low  average 
at  that  time  would  have  prevented  you  sitting  for  tliat 
examination  while  you  were  in  a small  school? — No,  it 
would  not,  because  I was  admitted  to  the  examina- 
tion, but  owing  to  illness  in  my  family  on  the  day 
that  the  examination  was  to  have  been  held  1 did  not 
go.  I was,  however,  admitted  to  the  examination. 

8243.  Supposing  you  were  admitted  and  got  in  you 
could  have  got  no  salary?-— I would  have  gol  a salary. 

8244.  How? — You  would  then  require  three  years  in 

, , that  class  before  you  would  be  admitted  to  the  next 

Bn6  'sir  Hbhm -You  wets  in  u snmU  .oliool  in  step?-As  » mutter  of  fact  I would  haro  preceded 
1900  irfhotm^?— Yes  *>Y  eiammation,  and  if  I 

8217.  What  salary  was  fixed  for  you  in  1900  in  that 
small  school?— £67.  plus  capitation. 


8201.  Mr.  Kettle. — .\.nd  if  you  changed  from  one 
school  to  another  the  change  aSected  you?— Yes,  the 
change  affected  me. 

8202.  Mr.  Hen"i.y. — What  was  the  actual  money  that 
you  received? — In  the  first  year  of  the  new  system  I 
sot  £67 1 whatever  capitation  was  given  to  me. 

* 8203.  Give  me  the  sum  total  of  money  that  you 
received  from  the  Commissioners? 

Mr.  Kettle. — You  probably  have  not  a record  of  it? 

— How  could  I? 

8204.  The  capitation  is  variable  from  year  to  year? — 
Yes. 

8205.  Mr.  Hesly. — The  capitation  does  not  vary? — 

Do  vou  mean  tliat  1 am  getting  the  same  capitation 
now'at  £15  a year  that  I got  at  Cloveneden  School? 

8206.  But  you  get  a capitutioii  grant  on  60  pupils? — 

Yes,  now  I do,  and  for  the  last  eight  years 

8207.  And  no  matter  what  tlie  attendance  is  you 
get  the  capitation  grant  on  60  pupils? — ^Yes. 

8208.  So  that  is  a fixed  sum  so  long  as  you  have  60 
pupils?— Yes. 

fr209.  is  not  tliat  fixed? — No,  because  the 

assistants  suffer.  The  capitation  does  vary. 

8210.  Mr.  Kettijs. — You  say  tliat  you  calculate  that 
you  have  lost  at  least  £120  16s.? — Yes,  at  the  very- 
lowest. 

8211.  Mr.  Hejjly. — Your  averngo  salary,  if  I under- 
stand you  aright.,  up  to  1900  for  the  previous  three 
years,  was  £82? — Yes. 

8212.  And  under  the  new  system  you  commenced 
with  a salary,  including  capitation,' of  £82? — Excuse^ 
me.  You  say  that  I started  with  £82.  I say  that  T 
started  with  £07  and  capitatinu. 

8213.  You  received  £67  and  £15  capitation?— I did 
not  receive  £15. 

8214.  Mr.  Kettle. — Mr.  Miller’s  point  is  perfectly 
clear.  W’hen  you  came  over  under  the  new  system, 
Mr.  Miller,  you  had  not  got  60.  You  had  a school 
with  an  average,  I think,  of  33? — Of  20. 

8215.  .Ynd  the  capitation  grant  was  not  £15? — It 
was  only  -£4. 


8218.  And  your  average  salary  you  told  us  for  the 
three  vears  previously  was  £82? — I did  not  say  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  I said  it  was  £67  (and  I do  not  , 
question  it)  from  the  Commissioners. 

8219.  But  £82  was  the  amount  of  your  average  salary 
for  the  previous  three  vears?— I do  not  question  it. 

8220.  And  that  statement,  that  where  the  rule 
operated  inequitably  you  would  get  special  c^sidera- 
tion  did  not  apply  in  your  case? — Why  n<3t;  it  did. 

8221.  At  that  time?— It  did. 

8222.  Well,  in  what  way? — ^Whattime  do  you  refer  to  i" 

8223.  I960?— No,  it  did  not  act  inequitably  in  1900. 

I did  not  ask  for  promotion  in  1900. 

8224.  That  clause  that  you  are  referring  to  a^ut 
special  consideration  being  given  in  eases  in  which 
the  rule  would  act  inequitably  referred  to  cases  iiXe 
those  in  which  a man  might  go  into  a new  school  in 
which  the  attendance  and  emoluments  bad  been  in- 
creasing for  the  preceding  three  years,  tor  instance, 
it  might  be  £40  the  first  year,  and  £60  the  next,  and 
£100  the  next.  In  that  case  it  certainly  would  not  act 
equitably,  bub  in  your  case,  if  I understand  it  arignt, 
the  average  salary  for  the  preceding  three  years  was 
practicallv  a fixed  quantity? — It  is  ]ust  the  difference 
between  the  meaning  that  I take  out  of 

and  you.  I take  this  meaning  out  of  inequitably 
what  would  pull  my  salary  domi.  _ 

8220.  Was  not  the  salary  given  to  you  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding three  years  the  average  salary  pretty  muci 
what  it  had  been  from  year  to  year,  with  no  great 
increase  in  one  year? — No.  , 

8226.  And  in  the  way  in  which  that  rule  was  under- 

stood,  and  intended  to  be  understood,  it  did  not  ac 
inequitahlv? — It  did  act  inequitably.  _ . 

8227.  Now,  had  the  old  system  continued  in  opera- 
tion what  emoluments  could  you  be  in  reempt  o 
£115  10s.  in  all,  plus  the  increments  tor  the  last  rune 

^ ^28.  I am  supposing  the  grading  system  was  never 
introduced? — £lis  10s.  ^ 

8229.  Tliat  is  all  you  could  have  got?— xes- 


second  of  first  by  passing  t— ..  . . 

had  got  a higher  percentage  thah  57,  I would  have 
gone  first  of  first  class  straight  off. 

8245.  By  what  rule?— By  length  of  service  only, 

8246.  And  then  that  rise  to  £146  10s.  •was  a 

problematical  thing?— Only  partly  problematical,  but 
I have  got  my  present  school,  so  I have  gob  the 
problematical  part  now  solved.  I have  now  attained 
to  the  school  tliat  would  have  given  me  the  pro- 
blematical part  . , . JO 

8247.  Provided  all  the  other  conditions  wctb  fumtled/ 
—But  the  other  conditions  were  easy  conditions. 

8248.  But  after  the  period  required  of  efficient 
service  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  that  time  would  be 
required  to  show  an  exceptional  report? — Well,  I have 
got  an  exceptional  report  for  that  time,  " very  good.” 

8249.  But  you  have  mentioned  here  that  in  one  case 

your  school  was  lowered  to  “good”? — Yes,  and  I hold 
that  it  should  nob  have  been  lowered  to  ‘ good.  lb 
was  lowered  twice  to  '‘good,”  but  my  own  personal 
mark -was  "very  good,”  , . . , 

8250.  But  I cannot  see,  with  every  desire  to  see,  and 

looking  at  it  in  the  most  lenient  way'  I can,  how  your 
transfer  from  the  class  system  to  the  grade  system  has 
aSected  you,  except  in  this  way,  that  it  has  affected 
every  teacher  in  the  class  by  lengthening  the  time  re- 
quir^  for  rising  to  the  top  and  by  the  imposition  of 
the  standard  numbers.  , • 

8251  Sir  Hiran  Wilkikson.— Have  you  a letter  from 
the  Board  in  which  they  state  tiieir  view  of  the  case? 

Yes.  I will  read  it ; — 

" Office  of  Nation.4L  Education, 

■■  Marlborough  Street,  Dublin.. 

“ CO  DBRRYi  TOBERMOBB  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL.  BOLL.  No.  6152. 

•“  The  adequacy  of  Mr.  Francis  Miller’s  salary  was 
considered  in  connection  with  his  appomtment  as 
Princioal  of  the  Tobermore  National  School,  when 
it  was  decided  that  he  was  i^b  eligible  tor  special 
nromotion  to  the  Second  Grade,  because  (1)  he  had 
received  no  ‘ very  good  ’.reports,  and  (2)  the  average 
attendance  at  his  school  (81)  did  not  warrant  it  at 
the  time. 
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18f^  Aprils 


Mr.  Fbascis  MiLLEn,  examined. 


This  teachei'’s  sulnry,  lixcid  at  J-ti7  in  1901,  was 
based  on  the  average  of  his  eai'uiuga  iu  the  Clove- 
neden  National  School,  Co.  Armagh,  of  which  he 
was  the  principal,  for  the  three  years  ended  the  81st 
March,  1900.  This  was  ii  small  school  with  a 
diminishing  average  attendance. 

Mr.  Jliller's  claim  to  be  paid  on  an  impmved 
scale  of  salary  upon  appointment  to  the  larger  school 
Mnnot  be  admitted.  Under  the  rules  sanctioned  by 
the  Treasury  in  1900,  principal  teachers  transfen-ed 
trom  one  school  to  another  are  only  entitled  to  cany 
with  them  their  actual  salary,  further  improvements 
being  provided  for  by  the  award  of  increments  or 
promotions  in  accordance  with  the  authorised  scales. 
As  an  exceptional  matter  the  Commissioners  may 
teacher  who  has  shown  marked 
skill  in  his  profession,  and  is  in  charge  of  a large  and 
important  school.  The  average  attendance  at  Tobei- 
more  National  School  has  now  reached  102.  The 
reports  on  the  school,  however,  do  not  show  a suffi- 
oiently  high  standaid  of  merit  to  ^val•rant  Mr. 
Miller  s special  promotion  at  present.  In  the  reports 
for  1906,  1907,  1908  the  sc^ol  was  classified  ‘ good;’ 
this  classification  lias  been  raised  to  ‘ very  "ood  ’ 
in  the  report  for  1909.  “ 

" Mr.  Afiller  received  an  increment  of  continued 
good  semce  salary  on  the  1st  October  last;,  this 
raised  Ins  salary  to  the  maximum  fixed  for  the 
Third  Grade.  The  terms  of  Rule  105  require  that 
a teacher  must,  as  a nile,  remain  thi-ee  years  on  the 
maximum  of  a grade  before  becoming  eligible  for 
promotion  to  a higher  grade. 

" I'egavd  to  the  increment  of  ^3  granted  {r«n 
,1®  1st  October  to  the  amount  of  which  exception  is 
taken,  it  is  to  be  oBserved  that  the  maximum  fixed 


8259.  Mr.  Neti’PE. — You  mention  that  the  inspector 
had  informed  you  that  unless  the  walls  were  whitened? 
— Whitened  outside  and  inside. 

8260.  The  increments  might  be  stojiped?— Yes. 

8261.  What  year  was  that?— That  was  the  3rd  of 
April  this  year. 

8202.  That  is  to  say  that  your  iucreiiieiits,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  inspector,  wore  to  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  school  building? — The  coming  inci’emonts 
to  be  more  correct.  ’ 

8263.  That  tliey  were  dependent  upon  the  condition 
of  the  school  building? — Y'es. 

8264.  And  your  point  is  that  the  teiielier  is  precluded 
by  tile  rules  from  spending  any  money  of  his  oini  in 
improving  the  character  of  the  school  buildiiisr?— Yes. 

&65.  Is  that  80? — Yes. 

8266.  And  you  conceive  the  ritiiatiuii  in  which  you 
arc  placed  to  be  an  injustice? — Yes. 

8267.  Mr.  Habiuson. — Did  the  inspector  tell  you  or 
tell  your  assistant  that? — He  told  me. 

8268.  Mr.  Kettle. — Then  your  experience  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  system  is  that  there  is  a lack  of 

uniformity_  of  standard  as  bQt-\»'een  the  inspectors? 

Yes,  and,  if  I might  be  permitted  to  sny  so,  that  that 
lack  18  caused  by  different  men  looking  at  it  in  different 
ways;  not  that  I would  find  fault  with  them  for  tbnt 
reason . 

8269.  But  there  is  a lack  of  uniformity? — Yes,  aud 
there  la  lack  of  uniformity  in  this  way,  that  even  in 
spectors  do  uot  always  take  the  circulars  they  set  in 
the  same  way  They  might  toke  a different  meaninc 
from  us  out  of  a circular;  that  is  common  to  them  and 


— , .V  ..p  vueciveo  luai  me  maximum  ! 

■ payable  to  teachers  in  the  Third  Grade 

IS  £77 ; and  M Mr.  Miller’s  salary  previous  to  the 
grating  of  this  increment  was  £74.  a larger  award 
thau  £3  could  not  be  made. 

“.3rd,  September,  1909.” 

Sail*  ^ another  appeal 

m 1911,  and  they  state  the  same  thing;  but  I find  that 
Clovenedon  school  in  1897, 

+1,  ^ took  charge  of  Cloveneden  school 

on  the  lst  January,  1900;  so  that  part  of  tlieir  state- 
ment is  wrong,  and  they  have  fixed  my  salary  on 
Cloveneden  s^ool.  But  they  have  no  right  to  fix 

Tumn™TlToh"l.  ° ■ • 

saK'  “"■*  bave  made  i„  tba 

fo«r  pLda  "“r  ai'  “ “ 

«=liooI?-.i  better 

.Jool  than  Cloveneden  and  the  three  veara'  av^l 
u’as  to  be  taken  on  that?— Yes.  ” »vetage 

Senly, — Were  you. uot  asked  in  1900  to 
g 6 tbe  actual  salary  that  you  received  iu  oach  of  the 
preening  t-liree^years?-!  do  not  know  that  I w2  I 
am  not  saying  I was  not. 

8255.  Md  was  not  the  average  salary  fixed  bv  +1,., 

and  l “S  not  in  school, 

SP-TR  T+  ' t Cloveneden  those  three  years  at  all 

the  awrage  „i  the  three  jc.m  °° 

Sir  Hibam  WiLvrviAN  tt»_.  pieeeamg? 
attention  to  the  fact  fhnf  called  their 

home  not  being  whitewashed  “''™"  ‘’’= 

with  fteS’X,- MtSlt'S  '’'Ydr„ot't“b“'l  te'*” 

come  within  the  terms  of  think  they 

have  been  relevant  or  not  up  to  now^T 
not  to  go  further  with  them.  ought  82' 


8270.  Can  you  mention  a concrete  matter  in  which 
there  was  a difference  of  interpretation  between 
'?spector?_My  inspector,  accord- 

mg  to  this  circular,  should  nob  change  a mark 

r Srf  superior,  without 

a _ report  being  made  that  this  mark  was  the 
o ut  mark  of  the  two.  Now,  1 did  not  receive  that 
joint  mark  and  my  manager  did  not  receive  it,  aud  it 

all,  so  far 

Sot  ate  else.  It  does 

Sion  von  Committee  that  only  on  one  occa. 

aioD  you  had  commumcated  to  you  vour  wcrsonal 
merit  mark?— Yea  ^ - P>-«sonai 

te  “■*  " '’«y  S«d" 

nofInlv*'m  =''”V'  .nd 

to  be  or.  aceount  of  the  «,orai  of  the  ech„ol,  orih;  tonl 

permanent  it  should  nof  C ^ 
the  school  was  dSwn  aSd  iTS 

my  assistant  beiusr  a’wav  ar,l°«  credit  ^yhatevel•  for 
place.  ^ ^ ® new  substitute  iu  her 

number  of  m^b''ma^rk3’^°^^f 

it  n««asarjTh."‘‘tVS^e"^,*“£ 

merit  mark.  there  should  be  a 

to  »i>tos?i™tS“^s?,d°thrt°'('h 

s.upervision  of  schools/^ 

rather  tean\rep^thS2'rtsk?.L2?  *1*,''“.*“ 

between  the  marks  is  is  Because  the  distiiietion 

cue  to  anothi  te  so  grSauL?^ 

reduce  the  uuSber?— Yes^  it^woiS’?  ^ ^“jfo^mity  to 
ACS,  It  would  tend  to  uniformity. 
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Mr.  Francis  Miller,  examined. 


8279.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  ’would  prefer  come  to  that,  would  it  not,  morning  and  afternoon? — 

tliat  the  whole  system  of  merit  marking  should  be  ^es,  it  would  come  to  that. 

jibolished? — "Ses;  you  see  in  what  you  have  there  be-  8301.  Mr.  Henly. — Have  you  tried  the  two  atteu- 
fore  you  that  I say  : — why  should  a man  be  considered  dances,  which  you  were  at  liberty  to  do  with  the 

less  efficient  as  he  becomes  more  experienced?  : The  approval  of  your  manager? — That  is,  have  I tried  to 

Commissioners  seem  to  go.  on  that  assumption,  when  let  all  the  children  home  to  their  lunch? 


they  require  a merit  maih  every  year. 


;.  But  you  could  have  the  two  attendances,  and 


8280.  I suppose  you  recognise  this  fact,  that  the  then  yon  need  not  have  a dinner  roll? — But  I would 

question  of  unifoi-mity  presents  a very  serious  difficulty  have  two  rolls.  One  would  be  the  morning  roll,  and 

to  the  inspectors,  and  that  they  may  differ  with  the  ■ the  other  would  be  the  afternoon  roll. 

best  intentions  in  the  world  in  arriving  at  a standard? — 8303.  You  could  have  that,  but  you  could  give  credit 

Yes.  for  half  attendance? — Then  I would  require  a greater 

8281.  You  quite  recognise  that? — I qui'te  recognise  time  for  lunch,  and  then  it  would  occupy  a greater 

^Ijat. ' . , , .Qf  a,nd  it  would  be  most  unpopular  in  flie 

8282.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  does  impose  a very  . district,  and  the  school  would  not  close  till  four  o’clock 

serious  task  on  the  inspectors,  besides  being  very  un-  in  the  evening. 

popular  and  distasteful  to  teachers?— Yes.  8804.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— And  you  would  call 

8283.  Sir  'FTmAw  'Wilkinson. — Thera  were  other  sub-  the  roll  in  the  morning,  and  those  children  who  were 

jacts  that  you  mentioned  in  the  statement  that  you  not  in  in  the  afternoon  would  be  marked  with  half 

sent  in.  One  was  with  recard  to  the  dinner  roU.  You  attendance  instead  of  a whole  attendance? — ^Yes. 

“ .... A .-ix.a  ....  QOAK  nr:ii,...i  4.1...  noil. 


gay  that  there  are  some  children  who  are  permitted  to 
to  dinner  and  eome  who  are  not? — ^Yes. 

8284.  And  that  in  the  case  of  -the  children  who  ate 
allowed  to  go  to,  dinner  .or  lunch  you  have  fo  mark 
two  attendances,  if  they  are  to  have  a full  day. 


8305.  Without  calling  the  whole  roll? — ^Without  call* 
ing  the  whole  roll. 

8806.  Then  you  refer  to  the  maternity  rule? — Yes. 
8307.  And  you  say  that  keeping  a teacher  three 
months’  from  work,  and  placing  a eubstitu’te  to  do  the- 


8285.  And  that  for  children  who  are  not  allowed  to  work,  tends  to  lower  the  efficiency’ of  the  school?— Yes. 

I to  lunch  there  is  only,  one  attendance  to  mark? — '8308.  But  we  can  scarcely  enter  into  a discussion  as 

es.  to  the  propriety  of  the  woman  remaining  awfty? — 

8286.  And  if  they  leave  the  school  before  the  final  Oh,  no. 


closing  hour,  you  are  not  allowed, to  give  fcem  credit 
for  any  time  at  all?— None. 


8309.  We  cannot  question  that? — ^Nb.  • 

8310.  But  what  you  complain  of  is  that  when  a case- 


8287.  While  the  child  who  is  auttoris^  to  go  to  , of  that  sort  occurs  you  are  compelled  to  have- another 
lunch  gets  half  attendance  if  he  does/not  return  after  assistant,  and  that  tdlowance  is  not  made  in  your  merit 
, Oft*  fT ’ ' TnovV  +'hft  #?[/•*. -wniif  lia-uimr  s.nnl;hi»r  ftaaiKtftnt  in- 


^u^ch? Yes.  ’ , mark  for  the  ffict’of  your  having  ano&er  assistant  in- 

8288.  Would  your  suggestion  be  that  all  children  stead  of  your  first  assistant?— Yes;  .and  not  only  that 

who  stayed  half  a day  should  get  half  a day's  atten-  allowance  is  not  mad*-,  but  there  was  a concrete  case  in 


dance  mark? — Yes. 

8289.  That  is  your  pro^sal?— Yes,  and  that  the  ' 


niy  own  school. 

8811.  Your  mark  • 


; lowered  unduly  by  reason  of 


dinner  roll  should  not  be  iu  operation  at  all,  that  it  consideration  • not  having  been  given  to  -this  circum- 
is  useless.  ' stance?— Well,  I do  not  know  that  I can  put  it  that 

8290.  In  what  way?— It  acts  unfairly  in  the  way  that  way,  Sir  Hiram.  •_ 

I have  stated  there  now.  It  requires  a great  deal  of  -8312.  That  is  what  I take  it  to  be? — ^I  hold  that- my 
time  to  make  it  up  and  to  keep  it,  and  it  amounts  to  ' mark  was  undeservedly  reduced,  that  even  from  the- 
nothing.  It  seems  unnecessary.  body  of  my  report  I should  have  got  “ very  good-,  for  ^ 

829l!  It  amounts  to  nothing?— Only  worry  on  the  the  body  of  my  report  that  year  was  no  worse  than  the 
part  of  the  principal  teacher  in  keeping  it.  yeRf  1 g^  very  ^od.  . i .u  i *t, 

8292.  But  in  the  case  of  a scholar  who  is  aHowed  to  8818.  Well,  now,  that  is  important,  that  the  summary 
go  to  lunch,  you  would  not  cancel  the  permission  to  go,  of  the  report,  or  the  extracts  from  the  report,  that 

would  vou?— Oh  no  ' , have  been  sent  to  you  for  those  two  years  showed  no- 

'8298.^.You  would  allow  Mm  to  go?— Yes.-  «^erence-,  pr8t5tically?-Showed  no  difference,  prac 

8294.  That  is,  if  you  entered  the  name  in  the  morn-  tically.  The  one  was  as  good  as  the  other, 

ing,  Lw  would  you  deal  with  the  child  m case  he  . 8314;  And  although, _ according  to  the  sun^ary,  the- 

oomes  back  iu  the  afternoon?— In  case  he.  comes  back  state  of  the  school 

you  do  not  require  to  call  the  rell  after  dinner,  and  that  same  the  merit  mark  diSered?-~Ye3.  and  I have  those 

in  ot  SiS«n  « to  go  to  taci  to  call  Juno,  1910?-®,,  lo  to  I woo  noducod  on  (w.tos, 

‘“a'k  Without  calling  to  „h?-Yo.,  without  ooIHug 


m me  case  oi  criiiuren  auoweu  wj  gu  “u  \ 

the  roll  after  lunch  at  all?— You  might  not  call  the  ic 

roll,  but  you  .would  have  to  see  that  every  child  is  8316. 


8297.  And  then’ suppose  that  the  ^'"^17  Now.^the  report  of  June,  1910  gives  the  mark 

back  you  would  ^’9  attendance?  Yee,  (^-eads  report)?— That  is  the  same  inspector 

would  give  him  half  attendance.  _ , A.,  . r.rVtft’h  -m-rr  rNWn  uprnonal  mark 


’’°8ms.Tnd“£  to  told  who  tel»  tot  for  Ind  .tot  i,  .to  y,.ar  in  which  n.j  own  por.onai 

lit'  „~r“ioth"te“^£  tSatt 

0-oloch  ,or  befor,  the  time  of  oloorng  1=  “>>ool,  h.H  the  poet  jeor,  and  the- 

attendance,  pro'vided  he  s^s  to  lunch  time.  ^ nunila  have  irgda  good  progress.  The  proficiency  is 

8299.  Mr.  Harrison. — ^Would  not  that  ilio  senerallv  good  or  very  good.  The  order  and  discipline 

amount  of  recristration  reciuired  from  the  teacher?-  generally  goM  or  very  g r 


amount  of  registration  required  from  the  teacher? 
No;  the  truth  is  that  at  the  present  tune  I have  two 


excellent.  The  schoolroom  is  kept  clean  and  tidy, 
, and  the  mark  is  ‘ very,  good.’,”  Now  I eome 


ivo;  tne  wuen  is  tnav  av  me  pjcDouu  , _ „4.n  iv-,  TOfirk  is  verv  BOOtt.  Now  i eome 

separate  rolls -to  make  out,  I call  the  ' tJ*i9l2 — “The  school  is  rfBciently  conducted  by  a 

child  in  the  school.  There  are  140  « |o  on  the  Iff  of  industrious  teachers  ” (reads  report).  The 

I think  it  is  67  that  go  to  dinner,  and  those  67  are  statt  m ^ reduction ?-It  is  by 

included  in  that  140,  and  I must  call  the  67  a f^er  iSoSitor^ 

time,  and  put  a half  mark  down  for  a half  day,,  a g Chairman. — ^Is  there  a new  inspector  in  1912? 

they  are  marked  previously.  ' _ , Sir  Hiram  WiLKmsoN.— There  is  a new  inspeotor  in 

aSOO.  What  your  proposals  amoimt-to  is  ,,  jgj2,  and  the  mark  is  reduced, 

there  should  be  two  attendances  m the  day-  It  w 

* Vide  Appendix  XXI. 
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SEVENTEENTH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  APRIL  29th,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-street.  Dublin. 

Present : — Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  ll.d.  (Chairman) ; The  Most  ‘Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d.. 
Bishop  of  Ross  ; Sir  Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coffey  ; Mr.  Heneage; 
E.  B.  Haerison,  B.A. ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly  ; Mr.  Walter  McMureough  Kavanaoh,  d.l.  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Secretary. 


Eev.  Gilbert  Mahajet,.  M.A.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  tlie 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  examined. 


' 8320.  The  Chairman. — You  come  with  Canon  Tris- 
tram as  representatives  of  the  Educational  Board  of 
the  General  Synod.  In  the  same  way  we  have  had 
Archdeacon  Pooler  and  others  as  representatives  of  the 
Northern  Association'  of  Cliurdh  of  Ireland  School 
Managers.  Now  does  this  paper  that  you  have  kindly 
*giveu  us  represent  the  general  views  of  your  associa- 
tion?— Yes,  I think  it  does.  With  regard  to  details 
I have  , to  observe  that  I have  not  been  able  to  make 
the  preparations  for  this  day  that  1 should  have  made, 
as  I am  leaving  my  parish  and  going  to  another. 

8321.  What  is  your  parish? — St.  Peter’s,  Dublin. 

8322.  How  long  have  you  been,  there? — Seventeen 


8323.  And  I -suppose  you  are  yourself  manager  of 
the  school? — Five  echoole.  ' 

8324.  You  have  very  large  experience? — X am  school 
manager  for  twenty-seven  years  besides  assisting  for 
ma.ny  years  previously. 

8824a.  Are  those  schools  that  you  have  under  your 
management  now  town  schools? — Yes,  they  are. 

8825.  And  formerly  were  you  living  in  &e  country? 
—I  have  been  mostly  a town  worker,  but  I have  been 
in  the  country. 

8326.  So  you  know  town  schools  and  rural  schools? 
— r-Yes,  but  I was  only  two  years  in  the  country. 

8327.  I think  you  say  that  you  have  been  twenty- 
seven  years  a manager  of  schools? — Yes. 

8328.  That  goes  back  a good  way,  so  that  you  are 
well  acquainted  wi^  the  old  system  of  payment  by 
results? — ^It  goes  back  much  longer  than  that. 

.8329.  You  knew  the  system  before  that? — I came 
to  work  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1875  as  curate.  I was 
•curate  of  the  present  Archbishop,  and  had  the  expe- 
rience of  putting  schools  under  the  Board  when  I was 
his  curate  in  St.  George’s  Parish,  Dublin,  and  then  we 
wont  to  Monkstown,  and  put  schools  there  under  the 
Board;  I have  manned  schools  in  St.  Paul’s 
Pansh,  and  St.  Mary’s  Parish,  and  St.  Peter’s  Parish, 
in  Dublin.  I am  also  Honorary  Secretary  of  tbe 
•Church  of  Ireland  School  Managers’  Association,  and 
later  on,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I would  like  to  read 
some  resolutions  of  that  body  bearing  on  some  points 
that  we  discussed. 

8330.  Now  you  have  seen  primary  schools  under 
three  different  systems? — Yes. 

8331.  Has  your  association  formed  • any  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  present  system 
and  the  system  that  existed  i:om  1874  til!  1900?— Of 
course,  there  are  strong  points  and  weak  points  in  the 
present  system.  For  myself,  I am  a deal  dis- 
appointed  with  the  present  system  of  inspection,  espe- 
cially m this  way,  that  it  has  broken  the  contact 
between  us  as  managers  and  the  inspectors,  and  there- 
fore we  have  not  been  able  to  know  so  well  their  views 
■on  the  work  of  the  schools. 


8932.  I should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  develot 
that,  and  now  may  I-  ask  you  this  : do  you  get  propei 
notice  of  the  visits- of  an  inspector?— -Well  I get  e 
notice  in  the  morning  of  inspection  when  I.  have  m^ 
day  s programme  made  out,  so  I fed  that  I have  losi 
the  support  or  the  inspectors,  that  I have  lost  touct 
with  them  to  a large  extent.  When  I do  meet  then 
or  communicate  with- them,  I find  them  most  friendlv 
I have  worked  along  with  such  inspectors  as  Mr.  John 
Molloy,  Mr.  William’  Molloy,  Dr.  ’Stronge  and  Dr 
Browne.  I learned  most  of  what  I have  evei 


learned  of  school  management  from  communioation 
with  them,  and  it  was  of  priceless  value  to  me  in  my 
own  school  work. 

8338.  But  at  present  you  do  not  communicate  with 
the  inspectors? — Seldom  with  the  inspectors.  They 
are  quite  coui'teous  in  sending  notice  on  the  morning 
of  the  inspection,  but  sometimes  it  arrives  when  I 
have  gone  out  and  not  come  in  till  the  evening. 

8334.  But  I suppose  occasionally  you  are  able  to 
be  present? — Yes,  I do  what  I can. 

8336.  What  is  your  impression  roughly  as  to  the 
present  mode  of  inspection? — I do  not  think  it  at  all 
as  thorough  or  promotive  of  as  thorough  an  education 
as  the  former  one,  and  I do  not  think  it  leaves  it 
clear  to  teachers  on  what  ground  they  have  been  con- 
demned if  they  are  condemned. 

8336.  Does  that  imply  that  there  is  not  enough 
examination  of  the  pupils? — I think  there  ought  to  be 
more  examination  of  the  pupils,  aud  I think  the  pupils 
miss  it.  They  used  to  like  the  examination,  and  the 
stimulus  was  good. 

8387.  And  there  is  too  little  examination  now  in 
your  experience? — ^I  think  so.  Of  course,  in  the 
results  examination  there  was  extreme  preseure  put 
upon  the  teachers,  and  no  one  advocates  a return  to 
that,  and  the  tremendous  issues  that  there  were  on  the 
day  of  results  examination,  but  I think  a combination 
of  the  examination  with  what  ia  called  inspection  would 
be  better. 

8338.  Now  under  the  second  head  you  refer  to  the 
qualification  and  training  of  inspectors.  Do  you  think 
that  the  newer  type  of  inspector  is  as  well  qualified  for 
his  work  as  the  old? — Well,  those  that  I have  been 
working  with  have  been  mostly  inspectors  of  toe 
older  type,  because  toey  bring  their  very  best  inspectors 
to  DubUn,  but  I may  say  that  I have  had,  on  the 
whole,  a very  pleasing  experience  of  inspectors.  I 
have  never  once  had  to  report  anything  to  toe  Board 
with  regard  to  an  inspector.  My  intercourse  with  them 
has  been  of  fhe  most  favourable  kind.  Then  again, 
when  I see  inspectors  In  the  schools  I endeavour  to 
make  them  understand  toe  difficulty  of  toe  ecSodls 
where  there  are  difficulties.  I may  say  that  the 
lady  inspector  appointed  by  the  Board  is,  I think, 
one  of  the  best  I have  ever  mot.  She  has  been  a 
practical  teacher<  and  knows  toe  work  of  toe  schools 
from  top  to  bottom. 


unac  you  aesire  ; 


tical  experience  of  teaching? — Yes. 

^40.  And  you  would  have  that  in  every  inspector? 

^0  understand  the 
difficulties  of  the  schools  otherwise.  Now,  for  instance, 
suppose  you  take  a school  such  as  you  would  have  in 
toe  poorer  districts  in  Belfast,  and  such  as  ere  in 
Dubim,  where  childi-en  that  are  practically  etreet- 
arabs  are  hunted  in  from  the  street.  It  is  an  enor- 
moire  difficulty  to  bring  those  children  into  shape  as 
pupils.  _ An  inspector  with  a high  idea  of  discipUne 
comes  into  that  school,  and  he  sees  some  of  toe 
children  restless,  and  he  does  not  realise  the  diffi- 
cmties  of  that  school  because  he  has  never  tried  what 
It  IS  to  knock  those  boys  into 'shape  as  pupils.  There 
must  be  consideration  for  peculiar  types  of  schools. 

I was  Chairman  of  one  of  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mttees  .for  toes  years,  and  I remember  pressing 
w -A-'ii^aistrator  of  St.  Andrew’s,  • 

Westland  Row,  to  get  a separate  room  for  those  slum  ' 


* Vide  Appendix  XXll. 
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Bev.  Canon  Mahaffy,  M.A.-,  examined 
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children,  so  that  the  inspector  coming  in  there  should 
not  expect  the  same  discipline  as  there  would  be  in 
the  ordinary  class  of  boys.  A person  that  has  not 
taught  himself  cannot  make  sufBcient  allowance  in  a 
case  of  that  sort. 

8341.  Is  it  chiefly  with  regard  to  discipline  that  you 
would  value  this  training  of  an  inspector? — That 
should  be  a part,  but  he  sl^uld  have  ability  to  convey 
instruction  also;  and  he  would  be  more  patient  with 
methods  that  differed  from  his  own  if  he  h^  tried  him- 
seif  and  found  how  ineffective  his  own  methods  some- 
times would  be. 

8342.  You  have  not  seen  enough  of  them,  to  know 

whether  they  help  the  teacher  by  advice? — Well, 
the  inspectors  we  have  had  are  mostly  of  the 
kind  that  do.  I have  not  oome  much  into 

contact  with  the  younger  inspectors.  I have 
seen  the  best  of  them.  They  send  us  very 

good  inspectors  in  Dublin.  But  that  is  what 

is  needed,  sympathetic  encouragement.  If  the  teacher 
thinks  that  his  work  has  not  been  fairly  tested,  he  goes 
to  the  new  year’s  work  disheartened,  and  a great  deal 
depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  the  teacher  has  to 
do  the  work.  If  he  thinks  that  nothing  he  can  do  will 
please  the  inspectors,  he  has  not  the  same  heart  for  it. 

8843.  Have  you  anything  to  say  under  that  head  as 
to  the  training  of  inspectors? — ^Nothing,  except  that  I 
agree  with  my  brethren  that  the  inspeetora  ought  to 
have  some  practical  teaching  experience  either  before 
or  after  their  appointment. 

8344.  I understand  that,  but  do  you  mean  anything 
more  than  that  in  the  training  of  inspectors,  do  you 
mean  any  special  training  of  inspectors? — ^Well,  I sup- 
pose they  all  do  get  a sort  of  training  under  older  men. 
They  certainly  ought  not  to  be  sent  out  to  inspect 
in  their  calf  stage. 

8S45.  They  do  get  some  training  with  the  senior 
inspectors  for  six  months,  I Ihiuk,  or  even',  a year?— 
Well,  one  of  tlie  ways  is  to  turn  them  into  schools, 
and  I suppose  the  senior  inspector  niighf  take  them 
with  him,  but  I have  often  seen  young  men  coni© 
into  the  schools  (I  suppose  it  is  part  of  Iheir  training) 
just  to  look  round  them.  , , . 

8346.  But  how  would  you  give  a University  graduate 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  teaching, 
for  I suppose  you  would  desire  that  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  them  should  be  graduates  of  Universities? — 
Yes,  my  brethren  were  very  strong  about  that. 

8347.  How  would  you  give  the  University  graduate 
a chance  of  getting  experience,  would  you  turn  him 
into  a National  School  for  six  months? — think  so. 
If  he  was  going  to  be  a doctor  he  has  to  do  the  very 
commonest  things. 

8348.  Every  inspector  perhaps  in  his  first  year  ought 
to  spend  some  time  in  a National  School  as  teacher? — 
I think  so.  He  cannot  properly  criticise  work  that  he 
has  never  tried  to  do. 

8349.  Now  has  the  inspector  troubled  you  much,  with 
extravagant  structural  requirements? — have  not  had 
any  personal  trouble,  but  I remember  some  years  ago 
at  a meeting  of  our  School  Managers’  Association  the 
subject  was  mentioned,  and  this  resolution  was 
passed  : — “ That  while  it  is  incumbent,  upon  school- 
managers  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  secure  that 
schools-rooms,  with  their  furniture  and  appliances, 
shall  be  well  fitted  to  promote  the’  health  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  it  is  important 
that  the  demands  of  the  National  Board  officers  , for 
structural  alterations  he  limited  to  such  changes  as 
experience  has  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary.” 
I believe  in  some  eases  they  have  been  maidag 
demands  that  the  people  of  the  locality  are  utterly 
unable  to  comply  with  through  poverty.  Schools  are 
established  and  started,  many  a one,  by  e clergyman 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  income. 

8350.  I suppose  that  resolution  applies  more  to 
rural  schools  than  to  town  schools? — ^Yes. 

8361.  I suppose  there  is  not  much'  trouble  about 
structural  requirements  in  town  schools? — ^Nofc  very 
much,  except  that  in  some  cases  they  have  called 
upon  us  to  divide  our  school-rooms  to  a . degree  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  do. 

8852,  Have  you  come  across  any  cases  in  'which  a 
■teacher  has  been , required,  out  of  his  own  pocket  or 


out  of  bis  own  time,  to  do  cleaning  work,  for  instance, 
that  ought  to  devolve  upon  the  manager? — You  se'e, 
formerly  school-houses  were  parochial  institutions  witli 
a residence  attached,  and  the  person  who  lived  in  the 
residence  bad  the  care  of  the  school-house,  and  the 
teachers  were  mostly  quite  willing  to  occupy  the 
residence  on  those  terms.  As  a manager  I feel  very 
strongly  that  the  teacher  should  not  have  one  shilling 
to  spend  for  the  upkeep  of  the  school-house. 

8858.  But  are  there  any  cases  where  he  has  to  do 
that? — ^I  believe  there  are  cases,  but  it  is  mostly  on 
the  lines  I speak  of,  where  he  has  a residence  which 
is  a sort  of-  compensation.  A person  who  has  a resi- 
dence in  a place  is  supposed  to  keep  the  place  right. 

8354.  Then  if  he  even  has  to  pay  a certain  amount 
towards  these  expenses  it  would  be  a kind  of  rent  for 
that  house? — I suppose  it  would. 

8366.  It  would  be  a compensation? — I am  not  favour- 
able to  allowing  teachers  to  have  any  expense.  I do 
not  allow  teachers  in  my  own  school  to  spend  any 
money  for  school  appliances. 

8366.  And  is  the  cleaning  in  all  the  urban  schools 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  manager? — I think  so,  as 
far  as  I know.  When  we  had  a resident  school- 
master in  our  best  school  he  was  allowed  6/-  or  6/-  a 
week  for  a servant,  and  we  paid  for  aU  the  brushes 
and  that  sort  of  things  that  were  usedl  In  none  of 
our  schools  has  a teacher  any  responsibility,  except 
the  same  sort  of  responsibility  that  I have  about  my 
church.  If  I see  anything  ■wrong  about  my  church, 

I insist-  on  somebody  setting  it  right.  The  to-n-n 
schools,  as  far  as  I know,  are  fairly  kept. 

8357.  Now  os  to  the  methods  of  inspection,  your  , 
association  makes  certain  suggestions  here  about  more 
efficient  tests  and  more  thorough  examination? — ^Yes. 

8358.  To  what  extent  ■would  you  carry  that,  would 
you  make  it  as  complete  as  under  the  old  results- 
system  without  payment  of  results? — Well,  I am 
sure!  that  would  be  a good  thing  if  it  was  done. 

8359.  Do  • you  mean  that  the  inspector  should, 
exaniine  every  child  individually? — Not  every  child 
individually  ■through  the  whole  school  in  all  subjects,, 
but  in  ceriain  subjects. 

8360.  In  ■ some  subjects  every  child  ought  to  be 
examined  in  the  year  by  the  inspector? — Yes,  and  there 
are  certain  of  the  more  vital  subjects  in  which  I 
think  every  child’s  work  should  be  tested. 

8861.  Elementary  subjects? — •Elementary  subjecfa. 

8862.  The  three  B’s? — ^Yes. 

8363.  Is  it  your  impression  (and  we  have  had  a. 
good  deal  of  evidence  on  it  on  both  sides)  that  chil- 
dren are  not  trained  in  these  elementary  subjects  so- 
well  as  they  were? — I do  not  think  the  teaching  of 
those  subjects  is  as  thorough  as  it  was  some  years, 
ago.  One  reason  is  that  they  have  so  many  other 
things  to  do,  but  I am  sure  that  reading  is  better,  on 
the  whole,  ■than  it  was. 

8884.  It  is  more  intelligent? — ^More  intelligent.  I 
think  much  more  intelligent  than  it  was,  and  with  less 
of  the  gross  faults  that  were  noticeable,  especially  in 
our  Northern  eohools. 

8366.  Sir  HiRAir  Wilkinson. — ^In  the  Northern 
schools? — Yes.  I think  that  the  faults  are  not  as 

gross  as  they  were  when  I was  working  in  the  North. 

I ain  a Northern  man  myself,  and  I did  not  like  the 
reading  in  our  Northern  schools,  but  I ■fchink  it  haa 
improved. 

8366.  The  CHAiaiiAN. — And  about  arithmetic? — do 
not  think  it  is  as  solid  as  it  was. 

8367.  I suppose  your  boys  go  to  business  in  many 
cases  in  Dublin? — 'They  do. 

8368.  Have  you  had  complaints  from  merchants  that 
they  come  not  properly  prepared? — Not  as  to  boys 
■from  my  schools.  My  teachers  have  preserved,  as  far 
as  possible,  what  was  good  in  the  old  system.  They 
have,  been  very  conservative.  They  have  accommo- 
dated toemselves  as  much  as  possible  to’  the  new 
requirements,  but  they  have  preserved  all  that  they 
could  of  the  old  tradition,  and  my  boys’  school  is 
particularly  efficient  in  ari-timetio  and  mathematics. 

8869.  I suppose  your  ieachers  are  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  look  to  the  hoys’  future  in  the  shops 
and  warehouses? — Yes. 

■837.0.  They  must  think  of  that? — ^Yes, 

8* 
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8371.  And  complying  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  they  must  have  that  practical 
object  in  view? — Certainly.  We  cannot  keep  our  boys 
in  the  school,  they  are  snatched  up  so  readily,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  our  girls. 

8372.  What  do  the  girls  do  when  they  leave? — Some 
are  employed  in  Grafton  Street  shops  as  assistants. 

8373.  How  about  English  composition — that  is  one 
subject  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  they  have  made,  a 
g;reat  improvement  in  the  last  twelve  years? — I ihiak 
they  have. 

8374.  The  boys  express  themselves  more  clearly  and 
_in  better  form? — Yes,  and,  no  doubt,  though  it  is 
rather  a tedious  proci^s,  me  answering  in  complete 
sentences  has  some  e.ffeet  in  teaching  composition. 

8875.  Oral  composition? — Oral  composition. 

8376.  That  is  insisted  on  more  than  it  used  to  be? — 
Oh,  yes. 

8377.  Giving  the  answers  in  complete  well-formed 
sentences? — Yes;  of  course,  it  is  an  enormously  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do,  and  it  takes  a great  deal  of  time, 
and  I suppose  in  the  end  we  may  get  good  results 
from  it,  though  I am  not.  sure., 

8378.  I do  not  understand  your  last  clause,  “ For  the 
rest  class  examination;”  will  you  kindly  explain  that? 

■ — That  is  just  what  we  suggested  before,  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  examine  individually  every  child 
in  every  subject,  but  that  there  are  these  essential 
ones  that  they  must  be  examined  in  individually,  and 
the  rest  taken  as  class  subjects. 

8379.  I suppose  your  schools  are  large?— Fairly 
large;  some  are  small. 

8380.  I suppose  you  seldom  have  complaints  as  to 
insufficient  staffing? — No. 

8881.  You  have  teachers  enough  for  the  boys  and 
.girls? — Yes,  I think  we  have.  You  see  there  is  a 
great  improvement  in  comparison  with  what  used  to  be 
in  my  time.  It  used  to  be  70  for  the  first  assistant, 
^d  now  it  is  50,  which  is  a great  difference;  and  the 
junior  assistant  mistresses,  I think,  are  useful. 

8382.  There  Las  been  a diSerenee  of  opinion 
expressed  on  this  point,  t was  going  to  ask  you  what 
•was  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  junior  assistant  mis- 
tresses?—I think  they  are  useful.  I was  .greatly 
wieved  when  the  monitorial  system  was  broken  up, 
because  though  I did  not  regard  it  as  a perfect  method 
of  training  teachers,  it  was,  to  my  mind  invaluable  in 
the  way  of  keeping  the  older  pupils  in  the  school. 


8888.  The  monitors  were  a part  of  the  teaching 
stafi,  and  it  was  veiy  important  to  have  thoroughlv 
clever  monitors?— Yes,  it  was.  The  presence  of  a 
monitor  or  two  remaining  on  to  an  older  age  induced 
their  companions  to  remain  on  too,  and  the  practical 
abolition  of  the  monitorial  system  was  followed  by  a 
fail,  a very  pronounced  fall,  in  tlie  number  of  children 
bwT,.  Q brought  about  to  some  extent 

oy  tno  befiooi  Attendance  clauses.' 

aonit,™!*  were  about 

8.000  morufoia  «t  one  tune,  and  the  reduction  irr  the 
.number  caused  a lessening  of  the  .number  of  children 
” “J  toiptession. 

Sm!*  caused  ,by  the  operation  of  the 

School  Attendance  clauses  when  put  in  force,  because 

nbStior,**j'‘td  ‘te 

abolition  of  1iie  momtonai  system  has  injured  ths 
quality  of  the.  schodls?— I believe  it  has.  ^It  was  a 

fS2,ls®^“rt'“  have  monitors  in  the 

schools.  It  raised  the  tone  of  teaching  in  the  higher 
classes,  and  it  made  the  class  of  older  children  ifarn 
to  teach  the  others,  which  is  the  most  effective  wav 
bf  getting  hold  of  a subject  themselves.  ^ 

8386  Do  you  find  that  your  teachers  under  the 
-I  do  T school  hours? 

?laaai«oati»..  E‘doua  Si  “l  till" 


rial  ?”*  ‘H”’'  *’*  for  p 

ti^e  >^cstored?-I  do,  most  decidedly^ 

-p-i  discussion  with  the  late 

Justice  Pitzgibhqn  over,  it,  and  we  agreed  to  : 


some  stimulus  for  the  teachers.  My  schcnie  was 
this — to  let  tlie  teacher’s  'payment  be  a'  twoifold 
payment,  one  part  personal  to  himself,  no 
matter  where  he  went,  and  capable  'of  improve- 
ment according  as  he  advanced  himself,  whether 
by  examination  or  any  other  way,  and  the 
other  part  special  to  the  school;  in  other  words, 
that  the  schools  should  be  graded,  carefully 
graded,  liable  to  depression  if  they  became  bad,  and 
capable  of  being  promoted  to  a higher  clussificutiou  if 
they  were  exceptionally  efficient.  My  idea  was  that  by 
means  of  due  care  and  with  sufficiently  reliable 
inspectors,  the  schools  should  be  graded,  and  that 
they  should  be  capable  of  advancement  to  a higher 
level  and  higher  payment  if  they  got  to  bo  fi,t  for 
it.  The  result  'would  have  been  that  the  teacher’s 
salary  would  have  consisted  of  the  two  parte,  oue  per- 
sonal to  himself  and  the  other  attached  to  hia  school. 
In  the  case  of  a comparatively  young  teacher  who 
had  been  appointed  ,to  a lai'ge  school,  his  personal 
salary  would  Have  teen  . smaller  on  uceouiit  of ' his 
shorter  ye^rs,  but  he  would  have  had  the  advantagp 
of  having  a bettor  income  from  his  large  school.  But 
now  there  is  very  little  encouragement,  for  no  mutter 
how  a teacher  works  his  progress  must  bo  very  slow, 
and  it.  is  disheartening.  ' 

8388.  Po  you  know  now  long  it  takes  a niuii  under 
the  pre^t  system  to  rise  to  be  first  of  first? — I do 
not  knowj  _ but  I remember  calculating  that  it 
would  take  ’thirty-six  years  before  he  could  reaoh  the 
maximum  , unless  he  was  passed  over  tho  Loads,  of 
other  teachers,  which  would  be  a diacourugemeufc  and 
unfair  to  them.  It  would  take  him  thirty-six  years 
to  attain  the  .highest  salary. 

8889.  'Wiat  is  the  total  income  of  the  best  principal 
teacher  that  you  have? — His  income  from  the  Board, 
with  capitation,  is  a little  over  <6200  a yeor.  It  is  u 
school  with  an  average  of  124,  I think. 

8890.  He  i‘s  fii'st  of  first? — ^Pirst  of  first. 

8391.  And  what, would  his  assistants  have? — One  has 
about  iOO. 

8392.  His  principal  assistant  has  about  iOO? — About 
^£90. 

. 6393.  How  is  ho  classed  'or  graded? — He  is  only 
third.  He  c,an  be  nothing  more. 

^ 8894.  He  cannot  rise  beyond  £90? — I do  not  tblnV 
so.  That  includes  a shai-o.of  the  capitation.  He  gets 
£84,  and  then  he  has  £8  15s.,  the  highest  amount  of 
capitation  he,  can.  get.  As  you  have  touched  tho 
point  of  assistant,  I.  would  like  to  say  tliat  one  of  the 
hardships  of  the  present  system  of  inspection  seems  to 
be  this,  that  a principal  of  the  vei’y  best  type  may  be 
damaged  throughout  the  whole  of  his  school  life  by 
the  accident  of  having  had  a bad  assistant  under  him 
—an  assistant  who  may  have  been  appointed  without 
his  having  any  voice  in  the  matter.  He  cannot 
get  the  assistant  removed,  while  the  bad  worl:  of  the 
assistant  may  get  the  principal'  of  the  school,  a bad 
report,  and  the  whole  of  his  career  for  the  future  may 
have  a heavy  fine  on  it.  I think  that  is  a cruel 
result  of  the  present  system. 

8395.  .The  Bishop  of  Ross. — ^How  would  you  recon- 
cile that  last  point  with  what  you  said  a few  minutes 
ago  about  the  grading  of  the  schools,  and  attaching  a 
salary  for  the  principal  to  the  graded  school?— 'Well,  I 
did  not  work  that  out  any  fur'Qier  than  just  to  sketch 
tt,  because  I found  it  was  .not  welcome  to  the  teachers, 
so  i stopped  consideration  of  that  proposal,  but  I do 
something  of  the  kind. 

.,  8d9b.  But  do  you  see  that  there  would  be  a certain 


i i.1.  ' una  It  aimcult  to  secure  lustica 

to  the  prmcipai  teacher  in  your  graded  school?— AS 
much,  do  you  think,  as  at  present? 

S°  *“  *■>=  “tool  you'  must 

w Ji  .t  ““Si'ie'ifiion  not  only  the  prindpol. 

but  the  assiataats.  m the  seliool?—!  do  not.  think 
...oit  *?  teacher  to  give  the  assistants 

".‘‘j  *te  lesnlt  of  damaging  the 
principal  teacher’s  whole  career.  ^ 

without  taking  the 
WnSvl*®  ^M^tanto  into  account?-!  suppoie'it 

that  far. as  considering 

that.  Nothing  came  of  my  proposal. 
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8400.  The  Chairman. — ^Now  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  summing  up  the  merits  of  the  teacher  or  the  school 
in  one  word? — I think  it  is  a most  monsti-ous  attempt 
to  allocate  salaries  on  the  chauee  choice  of  a word  in 
that  way. 

8401.  You  refer  to  all  those  sis  merit  marks  from 
"excellent”  down  to  “bad”?— It  is  unfair  to  the 
inspector,  and  it  puts  on  him  a most  painful  respon- 
sibility, and  it  is  unfaii-  to  the  teacher;  and  even  sup- 
posing  that  it  turned  out  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a just 
miu'k,  the  teacher  is  not  impressed  with  the  justice  of 
it,  because  tiiere  has  nob  been,  os  far  as  he  <y(n 

n sufficient  testing  of  the  school  to  show  whether  the 
mark  was  just  or  not.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a 
contented  body  of  teachers  they  must  necessarily  be 
dealt  with  justly,  and  in  such  a way  that  they  can 
see  fairly  that  it  is  just,  but  if  you  find  a man  coming 
jn,  and,  after  making  what  appears  to  the  teatier  no 
sufficient  testing  of  his  work,  pronouncing  an  opinion 
of  his  work  in  the  school,  jvhich  means  a serious  loss 
to  the  teacher,  the  teacher  cannot  consider  that  judg- 
ment fair,  because  he  has  not  seen  his  work  tested. 

8402.  You  think  that  thei’c  is  discontent  with  these 
six  merit  marks? — think  there  is,  and  I have  always 
disliked  the  system  from  the  very  first.  I thought  it 
was  the  weakest  point  in  the  changes  that  were  made. 

8403.  Then  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a general  report,  and  that  the  increments  should 
be  given  ns  a matter  of  course  in  ease  the  report  was 
satisfactory.  We  have  had  that  suggestion  here 
beforfe,  but  could  you  develop  it  in  any  way? — I would 
like  to  see  that.  In  the  Civil  Service  they  get  their 
promotion,  I may  say,  automatically  if  they  are  up  to 
a reasonable  level,  in  the  absence  of  anything  to  the 
contrary. 

8404.  They  got  their  promotion  in  the  absence  of 
an  unfavourable  report? — Yes. 

8405.  And  you  think  tlie  teacher  should  get  his 
increments  rcguloi-ly? — I think  he  ough.t. 

8406.  That  has  been  criticised  as  not  furnishing  a 
sufficient  stimulus? — I do  not  know.  The  present 
system  affords  depression  and  disheartenment- 

8407.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a system  of  auto- 
matic inci'cments  would,  in  fact,  leave  room  for  slack- 
ness?— Of  course,  it  would  need  a more  strict  testing 
•of  the  work  than  at  present,  because  an  inspector  could 
not,  by  the  present  mode  of  testing,  that  is,  by  a mere 
impression  of  the  work  in  the  s^ool,  judge  of  the 
teacher’s  work  fairly, 

8408.  Would  you  mind  expanding  that  a little?  I 
think  you  refer  to  what  is  called  the  impressionist 
system  of  inspection? — ^Yej. 

8409.  Do  you  mean,  to  criticise  that? — ^Yes.  I am 
glad  to  say  that  we  have  not  had  any  of  it  in  my 
•own  schools.  We  have  had  the  inspectors  taking 
•sufficient  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools  and 
examining  a good  deal,  and  putting  questions  pretty 
•closely,  hut  I know  that  it  has  been  the  ease  in  other 
places  that  the  inspectors  have  judged  by  the  general 
appearance  of  the  i-oom,  and  by  other  things  that 
■catch  the  eye  more  than  by  trying  thei  real  work  of 
the  school. 

8410.  You  have  had  no  personal  experience  of  the 
jrnpressionist  system  yourself? — No  personal  expe-. 
rience. 

8411.  But  you  have  heard  complaints  about  it  from 
your  brethren,  I suppose? — have,  indeed. 

8412.  Very  frequently? — And  if  they  go  into  a school 
■determined  to  find  something  to  criticise, ' of  course 
they  are  sure  to  find  something.  It  seems  to  me 
very  unfair  that  the  teacher  .should  be  penalised, 
because  a manager  like  myself  has  not  done  all  that 
he  ought  to  have  the  room  nice  or  to  have  it 
ornamented. 

8413.  Do  von  know  cases  where  the  teacher  has 
suffered  in  h’is  poclcet?— Well,  I understand  thaf  that 
may  be  so  from  the  principles  that  have  been  laid 
down,  that  part  of  the  testing  relates  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  schoolroom  and  other  things  that 
really  do  not  come  under  the  teacher’s  direct  conteol, 
hut  yet  are  subject  to'’priticism. 

8414.  Do  I understand  you  te  say  that  for  want  of 
things  that  ought  to,  be  provided  by  the  manager  the 


teacher  is  penalised  sometimes?—!  think  so.  I could 
not  name  a definite  case,  but  that  is  the  impression 
produced  on  my  mind  from  what  I have  heard.  Of 
course,  I am  sure  managers  are  sometimes  very  much 
to  blame  for  not  having  their  schools  in  proper  condi- 
tion, bub  a teach«  ought  not  to  be  held  accountable 
for  that. 

8415.  Now  as  to  plans  for  securing  uniformity  of 
inspection.  You  have  heard  complaints  about  absence 
of  uniformity? — Yes,  I have. 

8416.  Among  your  brother  inanagers?' — have.  It 
struck  me  fi'om  what  I heard  only  casually  that 
perhaps  it  referred  to  some  extent  to  the  extra  sub- 
jects that  are  taught,  that  one  inspector  might 
Bxamina  vei-y  severely,  and  give  an  examination  that 
would  be  fitter  for  a University  class,  and  that  there 
was  not  the  same  uniiorroity  in  disti-ibuting  the  credit 
for  work  in  such  subjects  as  mathemati'cs  and  some 
extra  subjects. 

8417.  Do  you  think  that  this  absence  of  uniformity 
is  due  to  a large  extent  to  the  number  of  merit  marks 
and  the  minute  divisions  into  which  they  are  separated, 
and  the  difficulty  of  60  or  70  men  awarding  these 
marks  in  a fairly  even  way? — I hardly  know  how  it  is 
to  be  done,  except  that'  there  am  officers  over  the 
inspectors,  chief  inspectors.  I always  thought  it  was 
their  business  as  far  as  possible  to  act  in  a judicial 
capacity, , 'and  to  judge  whether  the  work  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  was  being  reasonably  tested 
according  to  an  understood  standard. 

2418.  Do  the  chief  inspectors,  .in  your  experience, 
do  that  now? — X do  not  know  whether  they  are 
allowed  to  do  it.  It  was,  we  used  to  understand,  to 
be  their  duty  to  be  a sort  of  Court  of  Appeal,  and  to 
see  that  . reasonable  standards  were  being  adopted 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  very  hard  to’  make  a 
number  of  men  throughout  the  country  follow  the 
same  lines;  an  inspector  may  raise  or  lower  the  mark 
according  to  the  neighbourhood  he  is  in.  A person 
who  examines  a school,  for  instance,  will  be  conscious 
that  where  the  .school  is  uncommonly  well  taught,  if 
be  comes  •on,  a bad  pupil  be  is  inclined  to  mark  more 
severely  thai'i  if  he  is  in  a school  where  the  answering 
is  not  so  good,  and  I am  sure  that  that  tendency  will 
affect  an  inspector  in  a backward  district.  I do 
not  see  hbw  you  are  to  guide  it  unless  you  have 
the  chief  inspectors  free  to  go  through  the  country  to 
oversee  the  work  of  inspection,  and  give  some  sort  of 
guarantee  that -it  is  fairly  even.  If  they  have  not  a 
suitable  person  to  do  it  at  present  then  somebody 
ought  to  do  it. 

8419.  And  then  you  go  on  to  say  that  at  present 
different  inspectors  recommend  different  methods? — 
That  goes  without  saying. 

8420.  You  have  had  no  complaints  yourself  to  make 
apparently  in  Dublin? — No,  we  are  getting  on  pretty 
well,  but  some  eleven  years  ego  inspectors  were  turned 
loose  upon  us  very  vapidly,  and  at  last  I had  to  pro- 
tect my  teachers  by  writing  a minute.  I had,  adopted 
the  English  systeba  of  having  a log-book,  and.!  mote 
a minute  in  the  log-book' to  the  effect  that  the  teachers 
were  to  listen  with  great  respect  to  all  suggestions 
from’  the  inspectors,  and  to  place  them,  .before  the 
manager,  who  would,  if  necessary,  confer  with  the 
Board;  for  we  got  so  many  suggestions  at  that  time 
that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  them  out.  I pro- 
tected my  teachers  in  that  way,  by  putting  myself 
between  them  and  the  inspeetdrs,  and  saying  that 
where  an  inspector  recommended  Something  that  was  a 
contradiction  upon  what  had  been  recommended  before 
they  would  inform  me,  and,  if  necessary,  I would 
report  to  the  Board.  I never  had  occasion  but  once 
for  .such  intervention.  I had  to  seek  authority  from 
the  higher  officials  to  excuse  a teacher  from  teaching 
tables  to  the  junior  infants. 

8^21,  The  present  system,  it  is  claimed,  encour.\ges 
individual  methods?-^!  do  not  think  it  does.  Of 
course,  if  there  is  a sensible  inspector  it  will..  I saw 
some  time  ago  aii  ideal  report  on  one  of  my  schools.. 
1 simpiv  call  it  an  ideal  report.  The  inspector  reports, 
that  “'Sorne  of  tlie  methods  pursued  in  this  Schpol 
are  'educationally  indefensible,'  hut  in  view  of  the 
exoeUdnt  results  attained,'  I do  nob  propose  to  suggest 
any  alteratScin.”- ' I ’think  that  was  the  report  .of'  a 
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truly  intelligent  inspector.  The  teacher  was  ouo 
brought  up  uudoi'  the  old  system,  but  she  had  adopted 
everything  fresh  as  far  as  possible,  and  her  school  has 
been  pronounced  excellent  by  every  inspector  who  goes 
to  it,  and  that  inspector  was  very  just-minded.  Ho 
could  not  suggest  any  alteration  as  the  results  were  so 
excellent. 

8422.  You  say  that  full  notice  should  be  given  of 
the  changes  in  the  rules? — Yes. 

8423.  You  object  to  rules  being  sprung  upon  you 
without  warning? — ^Yes,  it  is  not  fair.  I spend  a good 
deal  of  time  myself  studying  the  alterations  each  year 
when  the  rules  come  out,  but  it  takes  some  time  to 
do  it,  and  you  sometimes  do  not  catch  what  the  eSect 
of  them  is,  and  an  “ and  ” or  an  “ or  ” will  sometimes 
make  a very  great  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  rules. 

8424.  Would  you  wish  the  rules  or  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  rules  to  be  published  in  some  way 
some  months  before  the  change  takes  place,  so  as  to 
allow  of  remonstrance  or  criticism? — It  would  be  well 
if  it  could  bo  done.  I suppose  there  wo\xld  be  a good 
deal  of  remonstrance  sometimes. 

8425.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  “full  notice  ”? 
— Yes,  we  ought  to  have  an  opportunity.  Sometimes 
things  have  l^en  changed  quite  suddenly,  and  very 
far-reaching  changes  have  been  sprung  upon  us  with- 
out notice. 

8426.  Have  come  upon  you  ail  at  once  without  warn- 
ing?— Yes. 

8427.  And  that  is  a very  general  feeling  on  the  part 
of  managers? — It  is.  It  began  with  the  late  changes 
about  a dozen  years  ago.  One  thing  that  was  sprung 
upon  us  by  a couple  of  lines  in  a circular  was  the 
abolition  of>the  attendance  capitation.  Lucidly  we 
were  able  to  fight  it  in  Parliament  and  to  defeat  it. 

8428.  You  heard  of  it  in  time,  or  the  rule  did  not 
take  effect  before  you  could  stop  it? — ^No,  it  did  not 
take  effect.  We  stopped  it. 

8429.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — You  told  us  that  you 
would  wish  that  the  inspectors  should  have  some  prac- 
tice and  experience  in  teaching? — ^Yes. 

8430.  And  that  in  that  way  they  would  be  able  to 
ju^e  better  of  the  difficulties  the  teacher  had  to  meet? 
— ■fes. 


8481.  Are  you  in  favour  of  promoting  teachers  them- 
fielves  to  be  inspectors? — There  are  teachers  and 
teachers,  and  some  of  them  might  be  very  good  in- 
spectors  and  some  of  them  might  not.  I would  not 
be  in  favour  of  a wholesale  promotion  of  teachers.  I 
remember  being  told  at  the  Education  Office  nearly 
30  years  ago  that  the  persons  who  gave  the  most 
.severe  reports  on  the  teachers  were  the  inspectors  who 
had  been  teachers  themselves. 


8432.  The  present  proportions  amongst  the  inspectors 
of  those  who  had  been  National  teachers  and  tfaoss 
who  had  not  been  National' teachers  are  that  oue-thiro 
had  been  teachers  and  two-thirds  never  hod  beer 
teaehere.  Would  you  consider  that  a fair  proportion' 
— I think  it  would  not  be  an  unfair  proportion.  0l 
course,  if  they  find  by  experience  that  they  can  gei 
as  good  inspectors  among  the  teachers,  well  and  good 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  one  effect  of  such  appoint- 
ments would  he  to  encourage  men  to  remwn  in  the 
profession  who  are  leaving  it  at  present. 

_ 8433.  I gather  that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  hav 
mg  a rea^nable  number  of  University  men  and  mer 
from  outside?— -Yes,  but  they  might  have  a larger  pro 
portion  of  teachers  than  they  have  at  present.  Ther« 
are  many  exceedingly  able  men  among  the  teachen 
who  do  not  get  the  recognition  they  deserve.  * 

8434.  You  told  us  that  you  thought  under  the  nev 
system  the  readmg  was  more  intellisent  than  it  hat 
been  under  the  old  system?— Yes. 

8485.  In  the  matter  of  reading,  will  you  consider  i 
from  two  points  of  view.  One  point  of  view  is  tha 
of  the  understanding  of  the  subject  matter?— Yes. 

_ 8436.  And  the  other  point  of  view  is  that  of  readim 
tL  pleasantly,  or  of  good  elocu 

spoke  of  the  reading  in  the  North  of  Ireland  voi 
referred  rather  to  the  elocution?— WeD,  a good  dea 
of  It  was  mere  utterance  of  the  words  without  mud 


regard  to  the  meaning  of  them.  I think  children  are: 
learning  better  the  meaning  of  the  words  now  than 
tliey  used  to. 

8437.  it  seems  to  me  that  a person  might  read 
unpleasantly,  and  still  understand  very  well  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  what  he  was  reading? — Rerhaps  so,  but 
i do  not  think  it  is  likely.  If  they  do  not  utter  the 
words  carefully  the  way  they  would  utter  them  natu- 
rally, I think  they  defeat  their  own  intelligence,  they 
ai-e  so  concerned  with  the  actual  recognition  of  the 
words. 

8438.  With  regard  to  the  understanding  of  what 
they  read,  you  are  clear  that  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement in  that  respect? — I think  so. 

8439.  And  do  yon  think  also  that  there  has  been  an. 
improvement  in  the  style  of  the  reading,  the  pleasant- 
ness of  it  and  the  intonation  and  emphasis,  and  so 
on? — Well,  I think  there  is  a decided  improvement, 
there. 

8440.  But  would  you  wish  for  a good  deal  more^ 
improvement  in  that  way? — 1 think  there  is  still  some 
room  for  improvement,  but  I am  afraid  that  the 
teachers  would  not  have  time  to  give  to  it.  I tbinV 
there  is  a considerable  tax  upon  their  time  in  cultiva- 
tion of  tone. 

8441.  You  desire  an  individual  examination  of  each, 
pupil  in  composition.  “What  exactly  do  you  mean  by 
that — is  it  that  tha  inspector  then  and  there  should 
set  a subject  for  composition,  and  that  the  children 
in  his  presence  should  write  that  composition,  and 
that  he  then  should  take  those  compositions  and 
examine  them? — Yes.  I think  he  could  judge  from  a 
very  few  lines  of  composition  whether  the  children 
were  able  to  convey  the  sense  intelligently. 

8442.  Do  children  write  compositions  throughout  the- 
year  ? — Yes. 

8443.  A good  deal  of  these  are  preserved  in  their 
exercise  book? — Yes. 

8444.  And  would  it  not  be  a good  plan  that  the- 
inspector  should  examine  those  compositions  that  they 
had  written  during  the  year? — 'Yes,  I think  it  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  teacher,  because  the  teacher  would 
know  that  these  must  pass  the  inspector,  and  he  would 
therefore  attach  more  importance  to  them. 

8445.  Would  you  think  the  examination  of  the  chil- 
dren’s compositions  during  the  year  a better  teat  than 
the  mere  composition  that  they  would  write  then  and 
there  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  for  a few 
minutes? — Yes,  I suppose  so,  if  you  were  certain  that, 
those  compositions  were  as  they  wrote  them. 

8^6.  But  they  could  hardly  fake  those  for  the 
entire  school  year? — Well,  what  is  done  sometimes  is 
^at  the  teacher  makes  them  write  them  over  again. 
He  corrects  the  mistakes  made  in  one  book,  and  then 
it  is  written  in  a fresh  book.  That  w’ould  not  be  just 
the  same  work  after  the  spelling  and  grammar  were 
corrected. 

844/.  But  at  least  that  teacher  would  have  shown  a 
peat  deal  of  industry?— Many  of  them  do  that,  and  it 
18  quite  honest,  too. 

t>448.  You  have  told  us  that  some  years  ago  there 
were  as  many  as  8,000  monitors  in  the  service? — 


*1,  r -L  * ® Buosranriai  reasons  to  snow 

that  the  service  they  did  was  good  in  impreving  the 
lone  of  the  school  and  keeping  the  older  children  at. 
school  for  a longer  time? — 'Yes. 

_ 8450._But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  it 
IS  a point  of  view  that  I spent  some  years  of  my  life 
^nside*mg  and  discussing,  that  is,  attracting  youth 
into  wrong  channels,  into  what  is  called  blind-alley 
emplojmsnt  There  is  a good  deal  of  trouble  in  Eog- 
and  over  this  The  Post  Office  in  England  has  got 
into  eonsidetable  trouble  by  taking  up  messenger  boys 
is,  T'l’V’i'S'-,  that  sort  of  tMnl?-Tes. 

thof  ^ generally  agreed  at  present 

that  It  IS  a most  undesirable  thing  for  the  welW  of 
channel  or  any 
persevere.  Now,  when 
out  course  not  1,000 

JiKO  ^®come  teachers?— No. 

in  the  year  may  be  taken  into  the 
K is  a two-years’  course, 

them?-A  very 

large  number  of  them  never  completed  five  years  oi 
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mouitorsliip,  but  left  tbo  scbool.  Of  course,  they 
understood  well  enough  that  only  a few  of  them  could 
become  toachevs.  To  my  mind  it  served  ns  a sort  of 
” Exhibition."  It  enabled  children  to  be  kept  a year  or 
two  longer  at  school.  Of  course,  if  those  monitors 
had  to  do  a good  deal  of  teaching,  and  did  not  get 
proper  instruction  themselves,  that  would  not  do  them 
much  good.  There  is  a movement  now  to  have  the 
school  attendance  age  made  15  instead  of  14. 

8453.  You  arc  looking  at  it  from  the  managers’ 
point  of  view,  but  now  will  you  look  at  it  from  the 
supposed  public  point  of  view.  Would  you  approve 
oi  keeping  a child  longer  at  school  if  you  were  satis- 
fied that  it  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  oounti'y 
,as  a whole?-— Oh,  no. 

8454.  1 put  tlie  question  hypothetically.  Now  did 
not  those  monitors  and  their  parents  expect  or  hope 
that  they  would  succeed  in  becoming  teachers? — ^They 
may  have.  1 am  not  famililar  so  much  with  the  ques- 
tion in  the  country.  I am  more  famihsr  with  it  as 
a city  question,  and  many  of  them  do  not  become 
-teachers  at  all.  They  have  not  the  patience  to  stay, 
and  there  are  so  many  other  occupations  open  to  them 
that  city  children  do  not  want  to  become  teachers. 

8455.  Bub  a great  many  of  the  8,000  monitors  were 
country  children? — That  maximum  was  reduced,  and 
tiiey  went  down  to  5,000.  At  the  time  the  change 
came  I think  there  were  only  about  5,000  or  even 
4,000  of  them. 

8450.  I read  a report  of  Dr.  Wilkinson,  who  bad 
been  head  inspector,  which  was  made  before  the 
•change  of  1900,  and  in  it  he  animadverted  very 
strongly  on  this  point  of  the  number  of  monitors,  and 
the  injury  to'  the  children  themselves,  and  to  their 
parents,  end  to  the  country  generally,  of  starting  them 
•on  a career  that  they  did  not  pursue? — But  most 
people  did  not  regard  it  as  a career  for  them. 

8457.  But  they  regarded  it  themselves,  and  their 
areuts  regarded  it,  and  they  were  disappointed,  and 

can  tell  you  as  a matter  of  personal  knowledge  that 
numbers  of  them  never  did  any  good  afterwards;  they 
were  disappointed  in  life  and  failures? — ^That  may  be. 

8458.  I suppose  you  will  agree  with  the  political 
economists  that  it  is  a very  bad  thing  to  have  children 
going  into  blind-alley  employment? — Yes,  but  a child 
-does  not  usually  choose  an  employment  till  after  the 
school  age,  and  I would  lilre  them  to  get  time  to  grow 
physically. 

8459.  Monitors  remain  on  from  13  to  18,  I think — 
•five  years? — ^Yes. 

8460.  Now  do  you  not  think  that  iu  the  sixteenth 
•and  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  years  the  monitors 
•and  monitresaea  were  walking  in  a blind-alley? — ^Well, 
I once  had  the  figures  (I  have  not  got  them  now)  to 
show  how  comparatively  small  the  number  was  of 
those  who  remained  on  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
of  monitorship. 

8461.  Now  would  you  put  the  advantages  you  were 
discussing  a while  ago  of  a large  number  of  monitors 
being  tliere  against  the  disadvantages.  Would  you 
regard  the  advantages  as  counterbalancing  the  disad- 
vantages of  blind-alley  employment? — I could  not 
really  say.  It  was  the  practical  afaohtion  of  monitors 
and  monit-resses  in  the  main  that  made  it  necessary  to 
•give  us  the  junior  assistant  mistresses.  But  I am  not 
quite  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  You  get  a peat 
number  of  people  for  teachers  now  who  never  nave 
taught,  and  nobody  knows,  except  that  they  are  well 
trained  in  the  training  colleges,  whether  they  are  going 
■to  he  good  teachers  or  not.  Many  of  them  years  ago, 
■who  were  monitors,  got  tired  of  teaching;  some  of 
them  had  not  the  desire  for  it,  and  dropped  it.  There 
may  he  a teacher  who  likes  books,,  but  does  not  love 
children. 

8462.  But  those  persons  who  now  come  into  the 
training  colleges,  who  never  have  been  monitors,  are 
persons  who  have  taken  up  teaching  as  a career? — 
Yes. 

8468.  And  they  Have  got  themselves  specially  pre- 
pared?—Tes. 

8464.  And  numbei's  of  them  have  been  prepared  by 
Intermediate  Schools? — Yes. 


8465.  And  some  of  them  ha^e  been  even  through 
the  University — a few  of  them  ace  graduates,  and  not 
a small  percentage  of  them  ai-e  underpaduates,  so  that 
ihe  teacJiing  profession  has  apparenUy  become  attrao- 
ti'''®? — The  teaching  professiou  ought  to  consist  of 
people  who  cau  teach,  not  merely  people  who  know. 

8466.  But  has  not  the  teaching  profession  become 
more  attractive? — ^Well,  it  has. 

8467.  It  has  attracted  those  that  it  djd  not  attract 
before? — do  not  know  that  we  are  on  our  side  get- 
ting quite  as  good  a type  os  we  got  a dozen  years  ago. 

8468.  That  is  quite  possible,  but  at  least  we  are 
getting  people  who  are  supposed  to  have  a little  higher 
culture  than  the  old  monitor  system  gave  them? — My 
experience  is  that  the  teacher  1 like  best  was  one  who 
had  been  two  years  a pupil  teacher  in  a model  school, 
and  had  passed  the  examination.  That  seemed  to  be 
a fair  test  of  both  things— how  much  they  had  learned 
and  whether  they  could  teach. 

I think  the  great  difficulty  is  (and  I feel  strongly  on 
it  because  I liave  spent  four  years  in  considering  this 
question)  the  stai'ting  of  people  on  a career  that  they 
cannot  succeed  in. 

8469.  Mr.  Haeiuson. — ^What  proportion  of  the  moni- 
tors are  boys,  and  what  proportion  girls? — There  would 
be  a considerably  larger  proportion  of  girls,  I think. 

Mr.  HenZjV. — 1 fancy  that  the  proportion  would  be 
2 to  1. 

Mr.  Harrison. — The  blind-alley  would  not  come  in 
eo  much  in  the  case  of  girls. 

The  Bishoe  of  Boss. — More.  They  would  have 

nothing  to  do. 

8470.  Mr.  Harrison.— You  remarked  that  you 
thought  that  the  chief  inspectors  ^ould  be  an  agency 
for  keeping  uniformity  among  the  inspectors? — Yes. 

8471.  And  I gather  from  you  that  you  eeem  to  think 
that  their  time  should  be  spent  a good  deal  up  and 
down  the  country  amongst  schools  and  inspectors? — 
Yes. 

8472.  Trying  to  keep  up  un^ormiby  in  the  country? 
— Yes. 

8478.  Are  you  not  aware  that  those  officials  spend 
more  of  their  time  in  the  country  now  than  they  did 
under  the  old  system,  and  that  under  the  old  system 
they  spent  more  of  their  time  in  the  office  in  Dublin 
and  a great  deal  less  in  the  country? — am  glad  to 
hear  that  that  is  so. 

I think  that  is  eo  certainly,  but  you  are  glad  to  hear 
it  because  that  is  their  proper  function. 

8474.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  were 'speaking  about  the 
small  schools? — ^Yes. 

8474a.  And  you  say  that  pressure  was  brought  upon 
the  inspectors  to  try  and  close  the  small  schools? — ^Yes. 

8476.  Pressure  by  whom — ^I  suppose  it  is  the  general 
policy  of  the  National  Board  that  when  schools  become 
below  a certain  attendance  of  children  to  close  them? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  truth.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Educa- 
tion  Office,  and  we  feel  it  very  keenly,  because  we  have 
a very  large  number  of  small  schools. 

8476.  .And,  of  course,  the  managers,  and  everybody 
associated  with  them,  do  not  hke  to  see  them  close? — 
That  is  so. 

8477.  But  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  do 
you  think  a very  small  school  is  advisable? — You  will 
hear  more  about  that  from  Canon  Tristram  when  he 
comes,  because  he  has  more  experience  of  what  is  hap- 
pening through  the  country  than  I have;  but  we  have 
been  most  deeply  concerned  in  recent  years  for  our 
small  schools,  because  we  represent  a population  neces- 
sarily scattered  and  small  in  many  parte  of  the  country, 
and  we  feel  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  small  schools 
is  doing  a good  deal  towards  driving  the  people  into 
the  towns.  If  you  would  permit  me,  I will  read  a 
couple  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  that  were  passed  by 
our  School  Managers’  Association  : — " That,  while  we 
are  prepared  to  co-operate  in  promoting  a combination 
of  small  Protestant  schools  in  oases  where  this  will 
contribute  to  efficiency  without  seriously  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  school  attendance,  we  claim  on  behalf  of 
our  people  in  country  parishes  the  continuance  of  the 
educational  facilities  which  were  provided  for  them  in 
the  past  by  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Government 
and  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  That 
in  our  experience  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the 
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removal  of  working  class  families  from  tlie  country 
parts  of  Ireland  is  the  diMculty  caused  by  the  distance 
of  suitable  schools,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the 
present  movement  for  closing  of  small  schools  will 
hasten  the  removal  of  the  rural  population,  which  is  so 
much  to  be  deplored.”  Here  is  another: — ‘‘That,, 
whereas-  favourable  conditions  were  conceded  to  the 
small  schools  of  Ireland  by  the  Government  and  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  culminating  in 
certain  provisions  of  the  Irish  Education  Act,  1892, 
and  on  the  faith  of  those  concessions,  a number  of  our 
schools  were  brought  into  connection  with  the  National 
ISoard,  we  regret-  the  proposal  to  withdraw  these  con- 
cessions as  amounting  to  a grave  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.”  That  was  passed  in  the  year 
1908.  You  see,  our  position  is  greatly  changed. 
Within  my  time  the  National  Board  was  entirely  op- 
posed by  the.  clergy  to  whom  our  schools  belong. 
They  fought  a long  and  stubborn  fight  against 
allovdng  meir  schools  to  come  under  it,  and  the 
Government  and  the  Nation^  Board  wore  on  the  other 
hand-  equally  anxious  to  take  in  our  schools  so  as 
to  show  that  the  system  was  a success.  It  was 
a tremendous'  struggle,  which  went  on  for  a long  time 
in  the  Church  to  which  I belong.  In  fact,  it  went  to 
such  a pitch  that  a clergyman  of  our  Church  who  joined 
the  National  Board  was  regarded  as  having  gone  traitor 
altogether.  I have  been  in  two  parishes  where  it 
could  only  be  oairied  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  put 
the  schools  under  the  National  Board.  The  Rector 
asked- my  advice,  partly  because  I had  had  experience 
in  working  the  system  in  a country  parish,  and  I en- 
couraged him  and  helped  him  to  do  it;  so  we  put  the 
schools  for  the  first  time  into  connection.  We  fought 
a stiff  fight,  a most  uphill  fight,  and  we  did  our 
best.  The  Commissioners  ofiered  some  concessions 
to  meet  the  difficulties  we  were  urging,  and  we, 
on  the  other  hand  did  all  we  could  to  mollify  our 
brethren  and  bring  them  into  line.  Then,  when  the 
Church  was  disestablished,  and  the  Church  had  to 
struggle  with  its  own  finances,  a great  many  had  to 
leave  prejudice  aside,  and  they  brought  their  schools 
into  connection  with  the  National  Board.  Lord 
Plunket  and  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon  got  great  con- 
cessions from  the  Government;  and  we  consider  it  a 
reversal  of  that  policy  that  an  effort  is  now  made  to 
close  these  small  schools,  and  , to  force  the  parents  in 
some  cases'  t-o  send  their  children  long  distances. 
Many  of  the  children  go  at  present  three  miles  to  the 
school,  and  there  would  be  two  miles  more  added  fo 
that  before  they  could  reach  the  next  school.  The 
National  Education  Commissioners  have  been  very 
fair  •wilii  the  Churches,  I think,  an.d  anxious  that 
Protestant  schools  and  Roman  Catholic  schools  should 
have  a sufficient  number  of  teachers,  and  &at  there 
should  be  fair  play,  and  that  the  children  should  be 
taught  in  schools  where  their  own  religion  is  the  pre- 
vailing -influmice.  Now,  this  withdrawal  of  the  grants 
of  small  schools  is  forcing  the  children  to  travel  much 
longer  distances.  It  seeins  to  me  that  they  rather 
take  for  granted  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a eon- 
linuanee  of  decrease  in  the  population,  and  there  never 
will  be  any  p-owth.  I have  seen  children  going  in 
country  places  to  school  on  carts  provided  by  the 
manager,  and  it  was  very  jolly  on  a dry  day;  but  on  a 
wet  day  to  have  to  go  five  or  six  miles,  it  may  be,  to 
their  home  would  be  a very  different  matter. 

8477a.  Mr.  KavavAGH.— But  from  the  point  of  view 
of  me  education  of  the  children,  do  you  think  the  small 
school  is  an- advantage?— You  will  hear  more  of  that 
ftom  Canon  Tristram,  we  wiD  ask  him  to  tell  you  about 
it.  Really,  the  one  point  of  view  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  Education  Office  ie  that  a small  school  is 
necessarily  an  inefficient  school.  . But  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily so.  Professor  Henly  knows,  I think,  in  oon- 
ne^on  -mth  the  training  college  that  a number  of  the 
veiy  best  teachers  go  down  to  the  small  schools,  and 
one  simple  reason  is  that  in  many  cases  there  is  an 
organistship  attached  to  the  school  and  a residence  for 
the  teacher,  so  that  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  small 
schools  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  are  better  off  than 
some  of  the  teachers  of  larger  schools.  I tried  to  eet 
some  of  them  back  to  the  city,  and  they  would  not 
corns  back  from  the  country  from  the  small  schools, 


I have  constantly  heard  of  cases  where  small 
schools  turned  out  numbers  of  chiidrea  who  won  dis- 
tinctions, because  the  teacher  had  more  time  to  teach 
them. 

8478.  They  are  usually  taught  by  school  mistresses? 
— Yes,  but  we  get  a very  good  type  of  school  mistress. 

8479.  Now,  1 want  to  ask  you  about  uuifonnity. 
Do  you  think  that  uniformity  is  actually  possible 
amongst  so  many  inspectors? — 1 do  not  think  it  i» 
absolutely  impossible.  I think  that  where  a school 
has  been  repoi-ted  on  as  being  in  a wrong  condition  it 
would  be  easy  to  have  a sufficiently  independent  test 
before  drastic  action  is  adopted — ^penalising  the  teacher 
for  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  his  teaching  career  by 
stopping  his  increments.  I think  it  ought  to  bo  pos- 
sible to  test  the  matter  by  on  independent  report. 

8480.  Suppose  a number  of  inspectors  tested  the 
school,  you  could  tell  very  well  if  there  was  any  dis- 
crepancy?— I think  it  ought  easily  to  be  found  out. 

8481.  Then  you  think  uniformity  is  possible? — Not 
absolutely  impossible;  but  such  a reasonable  amount 
of  uniformity  as  would  prevent  wrong  being  done  to- 
the  teacher. 

8482.  What  we  may  call  a workable  uniformity? — 
Yes. 

8488.  We  were  talking  of  the  School  Attendance 
Act.  Hava  you  any.  experience  of  that,  whether  it 
has  worked  well  or  efficiently? — I do  not  Icuow.  I was 
very  deeply  concerned  in  the  starting  of  it  here  in  the 
city,  and  gave  a great  deal  of  the  best  work  of  my  life- 
to  it.  We  gain^  a great  deal;  but  the  absence  of 
compulsion  on  the  child  was  the  weak  point  in  the  Act, 
tliat  is  to  say  there  was  no  penalty  on  the  child,  but 
the  father  could  be  fined;  but  some  years  ago  amend- 
ing clauses  were  inserted  in  the  Children's  Act, 
which  allowed  the  formation  of  day  industrial  schools.. 
We  never  got  those,  and  there  is  no  way  of  dealing 
with  the  difficulty,  except  to  send  the  child  to  a cer-- 
tified  industrial  school.  That  could  be  done ; but  it  is 
supposed  to  he  a rather  extreme  measure. 


.8484.  I thought  the  parent  was  the  only  one  who- 
could  be  got  at? — ^Practically  so;  but  the  Children's 
Act  of  1908  gave  power  to  send  to  a certified  industrial 
school  a child  attending  badly.  It  allowed  the  forma- 
tion of  day  industrial  schools  which  the  child  could 
attend  by  day  and  go  home  at  night;  but  in  the 
abs^oe  of  that  there  can  be  committal  of  a child  to  a 
certified  industrial  school.  However,  we  have  never 
yet  had  in  Dublin  a day  industrial  school. 

8485.  Now,  as  to  the  automatic  increments,  do  you 
not  think  that  would  take  away  the  inducement  to  the- 
teacher  -to  improve?— Automatic  ie  too  strong  a word.. 
I mean  payment  of  incremeute  in  the  absence  of  some 
unfavourable  report. 

8486.  But  that  would  be  practically  nearly  so,  and 
what  I suggest  to  you  is,  that  it  would  put  all  teachers- 
^ the  same  level  together,  good  and  bad,  practically. 
Do  you  not  think  so? — ^If  a teacher  is  entitled  to  be  in' 
a school,  he  may  assume  -that  he  is  reasonably  good, 
and  that  he  is  doing  his  work  as  well  and  faithfully 
as  he  can,  and  I think  he  ought  to  be  entitled  to  his-- 
increment  when  the  time  comes. 

8487.  You  think  it  would  be  an  Induccmeut  to  a. 

g^d  teacher?— Well,  now  he  has  no  guarantee.  If 
the  teacher  is  the  best  teacher  that  ever  was,  he  has 
no  certainty.  If  he  has  an  assistant  in  the  school, 
that  assistant  may  be  badly  reported  on,  and  the- 
prmcipal  teacher  may  be  damaged  bv  that  ciroum- 
stance,  so  he  has  no  guarantee  that  ho  will  get  hia 
merement.  ® 


\ *Mnk  it  is  rather  a hardship  on  a teacher- 
that  he  should  be  judged  at  all  by  the  work  of  his 
Msistant,  .whom  he  does  not  appoint  himself  ?— That 
IS  so.  ^ 


i07^/u\  ^^25®  outcry  with  regard  to  rule 

liii  {b).  Bo;g  under  7 years  of  age  are  ineligible  for- 
emolment.  Have  you  come  across  any  grievance  of 
t kmd?  No,  we  have  not  bad  any  grievance  in 
most  of  our  schools.  ° 

8490.  You  were  raising  a great  outcry  about  that? — ' 
es,  m some, places  there  was  much  discussion  about  it- 
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8491.  it  ouly  affects  the  teacher's  salary? — Yes,  it  is 
a hardship  on  the  teacher.  He  loses  an  assistant  in 
some  places;  bub  1 think  the  rule  was  modified. 

Mr.  Hbnoy. — It  practically  does  not  affect  our 
body,  because  wa  are  not  in  sufficient  numbers  through- 
out  the  country  to  Iravc  separate  schools,  and  then  the 
boys  cannot  be  removed  from  the  schools,  even  if  there 
were  a suitable  school  to  remove  them  to. 

8492.  Mr.  Kavanaqh. — It  would  be  better  for  boys 
under  7 to  be  t-aught  by  a woman?— I think  it  is,  and 
that  is  what  we  pmetically  carry  out;  but  this  removal 
is  a serious  thing  if  it  deprives  the  school  of  an  as- 
sistant. It  is  a serious  loss  to  the  school. 

8498.  Mr.  IlAUUiaoN.— -I  think  you  said  you  were 
manager  of  five  schools? — Of  what  we  call  five  schools. 

8494.  They  would  not  be  called  five  in  England  or 
Scotland?--No,  with  the  boys  and  girls,  and  in- 
fants  together,  a group  of  schools.  We  call  them  three, 
you  would  call  tlrem  one.  I have  also  two  small  out- 
lying schools  with  an  average  of  about  60  and  40. 

8495.  That  is  you  are  manager  of  one  three-depart- 
ment school? — Yes,  aud  two  small  mixed  schools. 

8496.  lu  the  suburbs? — Oh,  no;  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stephen’s  Green. 

8497.  Now,  you  have  told  Mr.  Xavauagh  that  you 
thought  it  was  possible  to  secure  unifomity  among  the 
inspectors.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  under  the 
present  conditions  of  the  grading  of  the  schools,  and 
the  increment  system,  when  you  consider  how  very 
minute  the  grading  has  to  be,  and  how  very  much 
depends  upon  it  from  the  teacher’s  point  of  view? — 

I do  not  think  it  really  is  possible  to  secure  unifoimity, 

I think  a system  something  like  what  I propose  would 
be  a fairer  one. 

8498.  But  you  told  Mr.  Xavauagh  you  thought  it  was 

possible  to  secure  uniformity.  I want  to  know 
whether  you  think  it  is  possible  under  the  present  con- 
ditions to  do  so?— I do  not  think  so.  Of  course,  it 
was  ouly  approximate  uniformity.  I do  not  think  it 
is  quite  possible  to  secure  uniformity;  but  an  approxi- 
mation to  it.  . 

8499.  But  I will  put  it  this  way— a sufficient  unifor- 
mity to  carry  out  the  present  system  fairly?— I do  not 
see  the  bearings  of  the  questions.  If  you  ask  me 
am  I ill  favour  of  eontinuiug  the  present  system  as  one 
which  would  do  justice  to  the  teachers,  I would  say  no. 

8499a.  T do  not  think  the  present  system  could  do 
justice  to  the  teachers;  but  what  I rather  wanted  to 
know  was  whether,  supposing  the  present  system  went 
on,  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  such  unifonnity  that 
justice  could  be  done  to  the  tonehers.  Let  me  put  a case. 
You  know  what  an  important  difference  it  makes  to  the 
teacher  in  securing  his  increment  whether  he  gets  .in  a 
particular  year  the  mark  of  “ good  ” or  “ very  good. 

Is  it  possible  to  secure  among  any  body  of  men  svioh 
uniformity  of  judgment  that  all  of  them  would  be  able 
to  say  demiitely  that  that  school  is  “ good  ” or  ” very 
good  ”? — hai^ly  think  it  is  possible. 

8500.  So  that  it  comes  to  this,  that  uniformity 
breaks  down  under  present  conditions? — I think  it  does. 

8501.  But  your  auswer  then  would  mean  that  it  is 
quite  possible,  given  sufficient  precaution,  to  securo 
sufficient  uniformity  to  work  such  a system  as  we  Imve 
in  England?— Your  system  in  England  is  a good  deal 
different,  beeauso  local  authorities  allocate  the  salaries. 

8602.  Bub  we  want  to  secure  sufficient  uniformity,  so 
that  if  two  inspectors  go  to  the  same  schools,  their  re- 
ports may  be  veiw  nearly  the  same  or  approximately 
the  same? — I see  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in_  getting 
that,  because,  as  I stated  to  you  at  aa  earlier  time,  the 
district  in  which  the  school  is  may  very  senously 
affect  the  excellence  of  the  teacher’s  work.  It  is  a 
ease  of  who  does  the  best  in  the  circumstances. 

8503.  Surely  a trained  man  will  bake  that  into  con- 
sideration?— But  the  work  will  not  be  actually  ot  the 
same  level.  Suppose  you  put  two  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  men  with  similar  quahficabions, 
and  each  doing  his  level  best,  it  might  be  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  examination  of  these  schools  on  the  same 
lines  would  turn  out  to  be  unfair  towaids  ffie  nmn 
who  had  disadvantages  in  his  neighbourhood.  He 
might  be  working  just  as  well  as  the  other  relative^ 
to  his  circumstances,  his  work  might  be  just  os  good 


as  that  of  the  other,  but  yet,  by  an  inspector  looking,  . 
at  it  solely  aud  purely  from  the  mathematical  point 
of  view,  it  would  not  be  considered  as  good. 

8504.  You  are  supposing  that  the  inspectoi'  is  unable 
to  make  allowance  lor  varying  circumstances.  Surely 
a trained  man  would  be  able  to  do  that,  would  be  not? 

— I am  very  doubtful  about  its  being  done. 

8505.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  in  youi'  opinion 
no  uniformity  at  all  is  possible? — ^It  is  nob  very  easy 
to  attain  it. 

8506.  I only  wanted  to  clear  up  the  auswer  you  gave 
to  Mr.  Xavauagh  in  that  way?— Absolute  uniformity 
might  really  be  unfair  to  the  teacher,  if  you  have  no 
consideration  for  the  circumstances  of  the  school. 

8607.  But  we  must  suppose  that  uniformity  must  take 
these  varying  circumstances  into  consideration? — But  it  . 
is  very  hard  to  secure;  and  there  is  another  place 
where  difficulty  comes  in,  that  is,  when  the  exami- 
nation is  made  at  different  parts  of  the  school  year. 
We  do  not  think  any  inspector  could  form  a proper 
opinion  of  the  work  of  the  year  which  bed  begun 
only  a httle  while  before.  It  is  not  easy  in  examin- 
ing say,  the  fifth  standard  to  keep  in  mind  that  there 
has  only  been  perhaps  one  month’s  work  iu  that 
standard 

8508.  Of  course.,  that  would  mean  giving  up  the  uni- 
form school  year,  would  it  not? — I fliink  it  would.  1 
do  not  think  there  is  much  advantage  in  retaining  it 
in  view  of  the  difficulty.  I think  the  advantage  of  the 
uniform  school  year  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  impossibility  of  inspecting  fairly  under  the  present 
circumstances.  Formerly  an  inspector  came  sometimes 
11  months,  but  generally  about  12  months,  since  being 
there  the  previous  time,  to  check  the  work  of  the  year. 

8509.  What  you  woiild  like  would  be,  partly  to 
secure  uniformity,  and  partly  in  order  that  longer 
notice  of  a visit  should  be  given  to  managers,  that 
bliere  should  be  an  examination  towaids  the  end  of 
each  school  year? — I think  it  is  the  best  way.  Let 
there  be  as  many  surprise  visits  as  you  like;  but  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  an  examination. 

8510.  But  you  quite  recognise  that  if  that  is  to  be 
carried  out,  a uniform  school  year  is  impossible?— I 
think  so.  I think  the  present  uniform  school  year  has 
such  disadvantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  test  by 
the  inspection,  that  it  could  not  stand. 

8611.  You  made  it  a strong  point  that  the  inspector 
should  have  some  experience  in  primary  schools. 
Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  English  system,  which 
roquires  that  oil  candidates  for  the  post  must  now 
spend  roughly  about  six  months  as  teachers  in  primai-y 
schools  before  they  are  appointed? — Yes;  but  I would 
be  ready  to  accept  service  either  in  a primary  school  or 
secondary  school. 

8512.  Any  good  experience  of  teaching? — Yes. 

8513.  Now,  you  went  on  to  say  that  you  thought, 
that  a man  who  had  practical  experience  would  ba 
•more  tolerant  of  different  methods  than  others? — Yes. 

8514.  Surely  the  reverse  might  very  well  be  the  case, 

and  that  be  might  only  recognise  as  sound  those 
methods  which  he  had  himself  proved  and  found  effi- 
cient?  I think  that  is  just  possible,  but  I do  not 

think  it  is  likely. 

8515.  My  personal  experience  for  36  years  iu  Eng- 
land would  rather  go  to  show  that  people  who  had  been 
schoolmasters  themselves  were  much  more  fond  of 
prescribing  methods  to  teachers  than  those  who  had 

nob? know  one  inspector  who  was  a secondary 

teacher  iu  England,  and  I think  he  was  one  of  the  very 
best  inspectors  we  ever  had,  just  for  that  very  reason 
that  is  he  was  fair  and  tolerant  towards  the  methods 
of  the  teachers. 

8516.  But  is  that  because  he  has  had  experience,  or 
because  naturally  be  is  a fair-minded  person?— I think 
it  is  because  he  has  had  experience. 

8517.  You  said  something  about  security  of  tenure  of 
the  assistant  teachers? — Yes. 

8518.  What  security  of  tenure  have  they,  for  I did 
not  quite  understand  that?— They  have  tlie  same 
security  of  tenure  as  the  principal  teachers^  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  under  agreement  with  the  manager,  who 
is  entitled  to  give  the  assistant  three  months’  notice 
for  sufficient  reason;  but  practically  that  right  to  give 
a three  months’  notice  is  very  much  withdrawn. 

. 9 
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8.719.  And  the  security  of  tenure  depends  upon  the 
manager,  so  that  is  hardly  the  term  to  use?— It  does 
not  depend  upon  the  manager  now.  The  manager  has 
very  little  power  in  the  matter. 

8520.  But  the  manager  always  can  give  three  months’ 

^ assistant?— Yes,  he  is  supposed  to  be 

able  to  do  that;  but,  of  course,  it  has  been  a good  deal 
limited,  and  _ the  Board  intervenes  in  certain  cases. 
\ve  were  anxious  to  give  the  teachers  a quiet  mind,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  and  I have  always  strongly  advocated 
giving  them  a referee,  a third  party_,  before  the  notice 
would  take  effect;  but,  I understand,  that  the  Board 
in  some  cases  has  intervened  to  disallow  the  notice. 
Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Eenij? 

Mr,  Henly. — That  is  so. 

8521.  Mr.  K32TTLE.— point  is,  that  suppose  the 
principal  teacher  finds  himself  handicapped  by  having 
an  incompetent  assistant,  he  has  got  no  remedy?— It 
may  act  most  seriously  to  the  detriment  of  the  prin- 
eipnl  teacher.  One  of  the  best  teachers  I have 
ever  known,  had  that  difficulty  one  year,  and  the  in- 
spector wanted  to  make  an  unfavourable  report,  be- 
cau^  there  was  an  assistant  who  was  not  up  to  the 
mark.  That  was  the  best  teacher  I ever  knew 

8522  Mr.  _ Hahrison.— And  the  best  teacher  may 
suffer  by  having  an  incompetent  assistant,  whom  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  only  by  a com- 
plicate process  and  the  agreement  of  several  people. 
Ihnt  IS  what  it  comes  to?— les,  I think  so. 

8528.  Now,  _ you  suggested  a system  for  grading 
sehools,  by  which  a certain  salary  should  be  attached  to 
certain  school? — Yes. 

8,724.  And  that  the  grading  of  those  schools  should 
VT®’  to  efficiency  and  numbers. 

_ 8525.  Now,  would  not  that  be  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection  as  the  present  merit  mark,  that  the  teacher’s 
depend  upon  the  grading  of  the  school, 
^4®  '"®P®otor  would  have  each  year  to  grade  the 
6chool?--pii,  not  each  year;  that  is  just  the  point. 
The  grading  of  the  school  ought  to  be  a thing  delibe- 
votf  ^ ‘■eoord^,  with  whatever  precautions 

you  like  to  secure  that  it  was  accurate,  and  then  the 
removal  of  that  to  a higher  grade,  or  the  depressing  of 
It  to  a lower  grade,  should  be  a thing  deliberately  done, 
take  * chance  view  that  an  inspector^  would 

schools  being 

closed  for  inefficiency.  Is  it  always  on  account  of  im 
closed?  Is  it,  in  some  ease, 
tont  they  are  considered  unnecessary  and  expensive?— 

t that  we  have 

been  gi-iev^  alwut  have  been  where  the  schools  were 
very  remote  and  were  not  unnecessary. 

expensive.  Can  you 
particular  cases  ?_Dr  Tristram  will  I 

I doM„  t lie  knows  the  subject  better  Vn 

1 do,  but  we  have  constant  cases  before  us.  We  have 
a very  scattered  population  at  the  best,  and  we  are 
religious  lines,  and  the  interests  of  all 
the  churches  have  to  be  considered. 

within  your  experience  that  these 

S istt  ZVS  »« 

*P™‘  on- them 

ana  divide  it  by  the  number  of  children  in  avarecre 
.ttendance,  they  mil  come  out  perh.pe  tuSe  If  ol 
® school?— They  were  not 

oimerly.  I remember  groaning  inwar^v  the  dav 

to  grant  full  salaij  to  the  teLhers  of  th^lmaU  sfflf 
We  were  quite  content  that  they  should  S a7tha; 

a.iy,  “rthouY  .ryVo'„‘e‘S*  Mrs'  “ 

those  teoohere.  Tho  momki  I *” 

yyould  me>„  Met  on  “”L  bSL  ' 
those  eohool.  as  bein-  eieLiye  n,  ““  "T” 

13  the  expense  of  a motor  cL  for  th  °°nrae,  there 
the  sehooU  are,  no  ”o»bt/"„^'d*ffl°  “s'* 

but  it  touches  the  very  life  nf  tka  w-  ^ inspect; 
question  whether  the  poplC 

•nyslnma.  I hold  th.f  i?  is  Mal^ h‘.°yeVe'"“h"£ 


I the  country.  I have  been  : 


worker 


m my 


ministerial  life,  and  I have  seen  families  coming  fresh 
from  the  country  into  these  poor  neighbourhoods,  and 
they  have  gone  doivn  morally  far  faster  than  those 
they  found  living  there. 

8530.  Have  they  been  driven? — Yes,  driven.  Whole 
families  would  come  from  the  couiiti-y  bewauae  there 
is  no  school  near  that  the  children  could  go  to,  and 
if  the  school  was  withdiau’ii  the  people  could  not  live 
in  these  very  remote  parts. 

8531.  Mr.  Kettle, — And  that  would  be  the  sole 
cause? — That  would  be  the  cause,  and  I do  not  like 
to  sea  them  coming  into  the  city,  because  it  is  not 
good  for  them. 

8582.  Mr.  HAiiitisoN. — I think  you  say  that  junior 
assistant  mistresses  have  been  very  useful  people. 
Have  you  had  much  experience  of  them  in  your  schools? 
— I have  at  present  with  a jiuiior  nssistant  mistress, 
and  she  is  a very  capable  teacher.  She  was  not  able' 
to  pass  the  National  Board  examination  fully,  because 
she  had  been  during  her  earlier  years  an  invalid,  and 
had  missed  the  time  when  she  could  have  worked  hard ; 
but  she  is  thoroughly  trained  in  Swedisli  Sloyd  and 
other  things,  and  she  is  a vei’y  useful  teiiclier.' 

8533.  Have  you  had  fairly  large  experience  of  junior 
assistant  mistresses? — Not  a very  large  experience;  but 
we  have  several  instances  where  a teacher  waiting  for 
her  place  as  a graded  teacher  takes  the  position  of 
junior  .assistant.  I liave  one  in  my  schools  at  present,  ia 
a trained  teacher  who  served  as  a junior  assistaiit,  and 
if  she  were  gone  to-morrow,  I would,  perhaps,  have 
another  that  would  come  from  a similar  po.sition,  where 
she  is  acting  as  junior  assistant  mistress. 

8534.  You  find  they  do  their  work  well  mid  are  very 
useful  people?— Yes;' hut  it  deppiids  on  the  tvpe  that 
you  get. 

8585.  But  have  you  any  o.xpcrieuee  of  junior  assis- 
tant mistresses  in  the  country  school? No. 

8586.  Mr.  Coffey. — I am  not  quite  clear  as  to  what 
your  attitude  is  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  uni- 
formity of  standard  amongst  the'  inspeotoRs,  and 
whether  you  think  it  is  possible  with  this  impressionist 
system  of  inspection  for  a munber  of  inspectors  to 
approach  even  a reasonable  degree  of  unifonnitv  in 
their  marking?-— I do  not  think  they  could. 

8537.  You  said  that  reading  in  tHc  schools  hod  im- 
proved; but. has  there  not  been  .a  large  change  in  the 
character  of  the  reading  matter — if  vou  compare  the 
Sixth  Reader  of  the  results  time  with  the  Sixth  Reader 
think  it  is  very  much  easier  for 
children  to  get  a grasp  of  what  they  read  at  present 
than  It  was  at  that  time?— It  is;  and,  of  course,  story 
reading  is  exceedingly  easy  compared  with  much  of 
the  reading  that  was  put  down  before. 

8om.  Bo  you  Icnow  that  the  reading  in  the  Sixth 
of  the  results  days  was  the  limit  almost 
^iferature?-Yes,  it  was  very  good,  indeed. 

_ 8539.  And  now  you  have  very  much  simpler  reod- 
lug,  and  that  would  account,  would  it  not,  for  the 

reading?— I suppose  it  would. 
8640.  That,  coupled  with  the  better  staffing  at  tlie 
present  time?— Yes,  and  the  books  are  better  printed, 
fo^^^  brighter  The  old  books  ii-ere  rather  hard 

..  ^^^78,nagh’s  question  appeared  to  suggest 

therf  aboIishcKl  those  merit  marks, 

S no  inducement  to  a teacher  to  work 

as  between  the  moderate  man  and  the  highly  efficient 
M you  not,  from  your  own  exp'erlence  of 
is  f sobools  as  a whole,  believe  that  there 

f ^ feachers  who  would  work 

-1  nil?-Yes:  I have 

svSm  ? teacher  will  work  well  under  any 

Sh  h...  ^ have  bad  experience  of  the  most  thor- 

tead.pl  fft‘fbfuineas  on  the  part  of  the 

htv7h^  ^ have  had  to  do,  and  very  seldom 

have  had  to  make  a complaint  on  that  point  They 
are  doing  their  work  honestly  and  faithfully.  ^ 

resuming  your  examination, 
froin\he^,^^T5  ®°"'®  resolutions  extracted 

irom  the  minyt^  of  our  Assooiation,  because  I think 

mSaX^n*  S?  ““'^1®  f^oli^  «f  o«r%fhooI 
dated  the  A ^ points.  Here  is  one 

aated  the  2^h  day  of  April,  1908  “ That  we  thank 

fully  recognise  the  desir^e  of  the  National  Srd  and 
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its  afficoi'8  to  doul  fairly  witli  the  daims  of  tho  teachers 
for  increnieut  and  promotion;  but  wo  are  of  opinion 
that  under  the  present  system  the  interest  of  the 
teachers  are  to  an  uuduo  degree  dependent  upon  tiie 
views  of  individual  inspectors,  and  upon  oireumetances 
outside  their  own  control.”  Then  on  the  21st  of  April, 
J909  ; — “ This  meeting  of  school  managers,  while  cor- 
dially recognising  tho  general  desire  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  National  Boai-d  to  deal  fairly  and  kindly  with 
the  teachers,  feels  muoli  concerned  at  tho  complaints 
which  come  iroui  several  directions  as  to  the  unsym- 
pathetic and  disheartening  character  of  the  inspec- 
tion in  some  districts.”  Then,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1907  ; — ” That  in  cases  where  tiaa  present  require- 
ments of  modern  education  have  rendered  it  necessary 
that  teachers  of  long  service  should  retire  before  being 
entitled  to  full  pension,  it  is  desirable  that  an  addition 
be  made  to  the  number  of  their  years  of  semce  which 
count  for  pension,  so  as  to  lessen  the  hardship  of  re- 
tirement.” Anyone  wlio,  like  myself,  remembei-a  the 
exceeding  difficulty  of  getting  good  teacher's  35  years  ago 
will  recognise  that  they  liad  to  take  into  the  service,  in 
order  to  fill  the  places,  some  men  and  women  who 
were  not  competent.  In  the  course  of  time  they  have 
become  less  fitted  for  their  M'ork,  because  the  require- 
ments have  become  greater.  It  is  a hardship  to  have 
to  turn  thorn  out,  and  it  is  a hardship  to  the  school 
and  pupils  to  keej)  them  in,  and  we  feel  strougly  that 
their  retirement  should  be  facilitated  by  giving  them 
more  liberal  terms  of  pension  to  euble  such  persons  to 
retire  before  the  full  age. 

8343.  The  CiiAiitwAN. — I suppose  that  is  a Ti'easury 
question?— I suppose  it  is  a good  deal  a Trcasui7  ques- 
tion. Then  on  the  21st  of  April,  1900,  I have  this  re- 
solution : — ” This  Association  desires  strongly  to  sup- 
port the  claim  of  the  National  Teachers  for  an  improved 
Lale  of  pensions,  inasmuch  as  the  fresh  demands  for 
improved  methods  of  work  put  severe  pressure  on 
teachers  of  long  service,  aiid  rouder  it  impossible  in 
many  oases  that  they  should  continue  ‘efficient’  up  to 
the  age  at  which  reasonable  pension  can  be  attained.” 
There  is  one  other  of  the  21st  of  October,  1909 
" That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  of  Church  of 
Ireland  School  ilanagcrs,  the  request  of  the.  teachers 
for  a monthly  )uiymcnt  on  account  of  salaries  is  reason- 
able, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  privilege  has 
already  been  coirccdcd  thro\ighout  a large  portion  of  the 
public  service  of  the  country,  it  docs  not  appear  to  be 
justifiable  to  withhold  from  the  teachers  what  they  so 
earnestly  desire.”  People  of  small  moans  do  not  like  to 
have  to  wait  three  months  for  their  salary,  and  that 
has  been  recognised  in  the  Civil  Service  long  ago.  For 
forty  years  monthly  payments  have  becu  made,  en- 
abling people  to  manage  their  businoss  better. 

8544.  Are  those  all  the  desolutions  that  you  have? 
—Yes.  Those  are  the  resolutions  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land School  Managers'  Association. 

8545.  Sir  Hikam  Wilkinson.— Your  first  suggestion 
here  is  that  apart  from  the  sinprisc  visits,  there 

be  one  visit  each  year,  of  which  due  notice  should  be 
given,  in  order  to  enable  the  managers  and  inspectors 
to  confer.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  read  Messrs. 
Dale  qud  Stevens'  report  upon  the  Intermediate  Schools. 
Here  is  a rccommendatiou  of  theirs  which  seems  to  be 
in  acoordance  with  yours,  and  I will  just  ask  you 
whether  you  agree  with  it: — “ Tlie  insipeotor  ^^ould 


month  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  altera- 
tion having  been  shown  in  distinctive  type.”  I sup- 
pose you  are  in  sympathy  with  the  tenour  of  that? — ■ 
Yes;  quite  in  aympathy. 

8548.  But  the  laying  of  reports  before  Parliament  is 
generally  a statutory  matter;  the  Rules  Pubbeation 
Act  was  passed  in  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  statutory 
rules  being  notified  before  they  came  into  operation  or 
before  they  were  made,  and  this  is  the  operative  clause 
of  ffiat  Act : — ” -At  least  40  days  before  the  making  of 
any  statutory  rule  to  which  this  section  applies,  notice 
of  the  proposal  to  make  the  rule  and  of  the  place 
where  copies  of  the  draft  rule  may  be  obtained,  shall 
be  published  in  the  London  Gaseite.  Now,  of  course, 
the  Dublin  Gazette  would  apply  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
With  the  tenour  of  that  would  you  also  be  in  sym- 
pathy?— Yes,  certainly. 

8549.  But  there  was  a question  asked,  and  I did  not 
catch  your  answer,  as  to  the  notice  that  you  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  to  give  in  view  of  the  eireum- 
stances  of  the  schools  in  Ireland.  In  the  two  instances 
which  I have  quoted  of  the  recommendatioa_  of  the 
Powis  Commission  and  the  Act  of  1893,  a period  of  a 
month  is  mentioned  in  one  place  and  of  40  days  in  the 
other.  Do  you  think  that  40  days  would  be  sufficient 
time?— Well,  I hardly  think  it  would,  to  let  all  the 
difierent  bodies  who  are  interested  be-  aware  of  it. 

8560.  In  this  Rules  Publication  Act,  the  following 
made  : — ” During  those  40  days  any 


provision  — - - - - 

public  body  may  obtain  a copy  of  such  draft  rule  on 
payment  of  not  exceeding  threepence  per  folio,  and 
any  representation  or  suggestions  made  in  writing  by. 
any  public  body  interested  to  the  authority  proposing  to 
make  the  rule  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  by  that 
authority  before  finally  settling  the  rule,  and  on  the  ex- 
piration  of  those  40  days,  the  rule  may  be  made  by  the 
rule-making  authority,  either  as  originally  drawn,  or 
as  amended  by  such  authority,  and  shall  come  into 
operation  forthwith,  or  at  such  time  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  rules.”  Would  you  agree  with  that, 
except  for  the  question  of  the  time,  and  would  you 
suggest  a longer  time  than  40  days?  How  long  would 
you  suggest  for  notice  to  be  given? — I suppose  two 
months  ought  to  suffice;  but  cei-tainly  it  ought  to  be 
a longer  notice  than  is  first  mentioned.  In  some  in- 
stances the  Board  have  made  rules  which  they  have 
had  afterwards  to  revise,  because  they  had_  not  thm- 
selves  at  the  time  recognised  all  the  bearings  of  the 

*^^661.  You  are  not  awai's  whethei'  that- recommenda- 
tion of  the  Powis  Commission  was  ever  carried  into 
effect  by  the  National  Board?— You  see,  it  is  not  a 
statutory  body.  I know  that  the  National  Board  exists 
under  Charter  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  is  not 
governed  directly  by  Parliament,  and  I do  not  tbink  it 
IS  bound,  at  least,  I am  not  sure  whether  it  is  bound, 
to  lay  its  report  before  Parliament;  but  I rather  think 
aot  They  are  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

8652.  Yes;  they  are  laid  before  Parliament?- 1 was 
not  aware  of  that.  , .i.  t>  ■ 

8558  This  is  a recommendation  of  the  Powis  com- 
mission, and  I wanted  to  know  whether  you  were  aware 
that  that  had  at  any  timo  been  adopted?— I do  not 
think  so.  We  simply  get  a copy  of  the  rules  from  the 
office,  which  is  our  first  intimation  that  changes  have 
te.n  made.  In  one  instance,  a change  that  made 

Jhdu.  . — - ^vcd  to  bs  nltTc  vires.  They  changed  things  witb- 

visit  each  school  sometimes  without  giving  notice  or  P Lord  Lieutenant  at  all,  and  an  instance  was 

his  visit,  in  order  to  see  its  normal  working.  At  otnCT  jjjgntioned  this  morning  in  which  a circular  of  the 
National  Board  cancelled  some  section  of  an  .Act  of 

I referred  to  the  circular  of  May,  1900, 
which  altered  the  distribution  of  the  moneys- 
celled  a section  of  the  Act  of  1892.  which  settied  the 


times,  when  a more  detailed  inspection  was  requir^, 
he  would  give  to  the  authorities  and  the  head  master 
or  head  mistress  notice  ”? — Yes. 

8546.  That  is  exactly,  it  appears  to  me,  what  your 

recommendation  is? — Yes,  I am  in  entire  sympatny 
with  that,  and  I think  my  brethren  working  with  me 
are  also.  , , 

8547.  That  is  the  report  of  Messrs.  Dale  and  Stepans 
upon  Intermediate  Education  iu  Ireland  in  1^^®' 
yxike  of  notice  being  given  of  alteration  iu  the 

This  is  the  I29th  recommendation  in  the  report  of  the 
Powis  Commission  of  1870  (a  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  Primal^  Education  in  Ireland):—  iuat 
it  is  desirable  to  adopt  the  present  practice  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  in  England,  that  no  alteration  oi  any 
rule,  regulation  or  bye-law,  should  be  put  into  opera- 
tion until  such  alteration  should  have  been  laid  cr  on 


capitation,  and  by  which  it  was  made  compulsory  ; 
lieu  of  school  fees.  Of  course,  that  did  not  stand. 

8554  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— You  were  stating  that 
thev  were  not  bound  to  publish  the  rules,  not  being 
„ statutorv  body.  That  is  probably  tiie  reason  why  they 
never  adopted  the  provisions  of  the  Rules  Publication 
Act.  Probably  they  have  been  advised?— I do  not 
know. 

8556.  Mr.  Ketti-e.— Any  alteration  of  the  rules  of 
the  Intermediate  Board  is  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House?- That  is  quite  different. 

9* 
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8550.  Sir  Hiram  ‘WiIwKinson.— Wo  will  approach  the 
question  from  the  point  of  what  is  expedient.  I do 
not  suggest  that  the  Board  baa  broken  any  statutory 
rule  in  failing  to  give  notice,  and  in  my  quesMon  to 
Tou  I am  only  wishing  to  find  out  whether  notice  is 
desirable,  and  bow  much  notice  is  desirable,  and  you 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  two  months’  notice? — If 
three  months’  notice  could  be  given,  it  would  be  better, 
and  I think  ample  notice  ought  to  be  given,  because 
so  many  interests  are  aHeeted  by  those  rules. 

8557.'  Would  you  recommend  that  the  increment  of 
a teacher  should  not  depend,  as  at  present,  upon  the 
system  of  merit  marks  now  in  force?— Yes. 

' 8658.  Would  you  make  any  difference  between  the 
head  teachers  and  the  other  teachers — as  the  assistants 
are  to  some  extent  on  probation — would  you  expect  in 
the  case  of  assistant  teachers,  say  up  to  a certain  period 
of  service,  that  they  should,  before  they  got  an  incre- 
ment, have  any  special  report  upon  their  teaching? — 
I have  not  considered  that  point.  The  assistants  at 
present  are  limited  to  third  grade;  they  cannot  rise 
any  higher  than  third  grade,  and,  I suppose,  that  their 
increments  at  present  are  subject  to  favourable  repurte. 
I know  they  are  subject  to  favourable  reports  by  tbe 
inspectors,  and  I would  be  in  favour  of  allowing  the 
assistant,  after  a certain  period  to  go  on  to  the  higher 
gi'ade,  because  practically  it  forces  the  assistant  out 
of  lus  position  as  assistant  before  he  can  get  promo- 
tion. That  is  not  answering  your  question ; but  I want 
vou  to  understand  what  tbe  position  of  an  asristant  is. 
^hey  have  to  leave  their  position  as  assistants  in  order 
to  get  their  further  increments.  There  is  a block  put 
in  their  way. 

8559.  Well,  would  you  make  any  distinction  between 
them  and  the  head  teachers — I will  read  to  you  a state- 
ment as  to  what  the  present  rule  is  with  regard  to 
head  teachers  of  the  London  County  Council: — “In 
this  connection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  head 
teachers  of  elementary  schools  proceed  to  the  maxi- 
mum  of  the  scale  without  being  subject  to  any  special 
report  on  their  work.’’  They  proceed  without  any 
special  report  on  their  own  work  after  they  once 
into  the  position  of  a head  teacher.  Now,  would  you 
make  the  same  rule  with  regard  to  assistant  teachers,  or 
would  yon  consider  it  desirable,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  tbe  mialidcations  of  the  assistant  teachers,  to  re- 
require them  to  either  submit  to  inspection  or  examina- 
tion before  they  rise  from  the  third  grade  to  the 
second  grade.-  Have  you  considered  that  point? — I 
have  not  considered  it.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
reasonable  thing  that  a special  report  should  be  made 
prior  to  their  being  raised  to  the  next  grade;  but  I 
think  all  assistant  teachers  favourably  reported  upon 
should  be  eligible  to  rise. 

8550.  V^ould  you  consider  that  they  ought  to  be  able 
while  still  remaining  assistant  teachers  to  go  into  the 
second  grade — I understand  that  that  is  your  point? — 
Yes;  I am  strong  for  that. 


8561.  But  would  you  consider,  whether  the  present 
rules  were  retained  or  not,  that  when  they  got  into  the 
second  grade,  the  rule  should  be  applied  to  them  that 
they  should  get  their  increment  unless  there  was  an 
unfavourable  report  upon  their  work?— Yes,  I think 
so;  in  the  absence  of  an  unfavourable  report,  they 
should  go  on  to  the  top  of  their  grade. 

8562,  So  that  you  quite  agree  with  what  is  stated 
here  to  be  the  rule  with  regard  to. head  teachers  under 
the  London  County  Council,  and  vou  would  apply  that 
to  the  assistant  teachers  who  bad  passed  into  the  second 
grade?— Certainly.  Some  may  like  to  remain  assis- 
tants; some  may  not  have  sufBcient  courage  to  take 
charge  of  a large  school,  and  yet  may  be  as  efficient  as 
if-  they  wore  in  second  grade,  and  it  is  rather  hard 
lines  that  they  should  be  shut  down  to  the  third  grade. 

8.563._  That  is  a distinct  recommendation,  apart  from 
the  point  that  we  have  been  considering.  I take  it 
that  if  your  recommendation  were  to  be  followed  the 
present  rule  should  be  altered  so  as  to  allow  a ’man 
who  IB  an  assistant  teacher  to  rise  into  the  second 
grade?— Certainly. 


8564.  Mr.  j^KLY.— Your  first  suggestion  here  is  this, 
tliat,  ra  addition  to  the. surprise  visits,  to  which  -you 
do  not  .object  to  any  number,  there  ought  to  be  one  of 
which  due  notice  would  be  given?— Yes.  ■ 


8565.  Would  you  put  that  simply  on  the  ground  of 
the  manager’s  eonvouience? — Not  at  all.  I think,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  a fair  thing  to  give  the  teacher  a chance 
of  putting  his  best  foot  forward,  and  having  his  school 
ready  in  all  its  subjects  for  a thorough  inspection  from 
top  to  bottom,  whenever  the  inspector  chooses  to  teat 
it. 

8506.  Is  it  not  fair  that  he  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, not  only  of  having  the  pupils  ready,  but  all  of 
them  there? — Yes. 

8567.  And,  of  course,  in  many  instances,  the  schools 
are  inspected  at  present  when  a large  proportion  of  the 
pupils  happen  to  be  absent? — Yes,  a number  of  them 
ai'e  absent  sometimes. 

8568.  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  teachers  as 
inqiectors,  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that  one- 
third  teachers  and  two-thii'ds  graduates  would  be  a 
fair  proportion? — No,  I went  further.  I said  that  they 
migbt  be  half  and  half.  I think  it  is  a good  thing  to 
have  a mixture.  I think  the  teachers'  body  should  be 
given  a larger  proportion  than  they  have  at  present. 

8569.  You  mentioned  some  inspectors  wliom  you 
considered  very  efficient? — Yes. 

8570.  And  I think  one  of  the  reasons  you  gave  why 
they  were  so  efficient  was  that  they  hud  been  tcacluu'B? 
— Yes. 

8571.  Was  not  Mr.  John  Molloy  n teacher? — I do  not 
know. 

8572.  A teacher  down  in  tlie  Co.  Meath  ? — He  was  a 
splendid  inspector. 

8573.  Well,  then,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
graduates,  Mr.  John  Molloy  had  not  a degree? — I said 
that  I did  not  stand  out  as  much  as  my  brethem  for 
a college  qualification,  because,  you  know,  a man 
might  be  an  excellent  teacher  and  iuapoctor  who  had 
not  a degree. 

8574.  Mr.  William  Molloy  had  nob  a degree,  and 
Sir  Patrick  Keenan  had  not  a degree,  and  Mr.  Purser 
has  not  a degree,  aud  Mr,  Downing  has  nob  a degree, 
and  iu  the  face  of  the  fact  that  these  men,  who  were 
the  ornaments  of  the  National  system,  had  not  a degree, 
do  you  think  that  the  mere  possession  of  a degree 
is  sufficient? — I do  not.  Many  n duffer  gets  a degree. 

8575.  Then  would  you  be  prepared  to  give  a larger 
proportion  of  the  vacancies  to  teachers,  or,  in  other 
words,  would  you  require  a larger  amoimt  of  expe- 
rience of  the  work  of  primary  sciiools  for  the  proper 
training  of  iuspectore— would  you  think  that  a larger 
amount  of  experience  in  primary  sc1uh>1  work  than 
what  j-ou  suggested  this  inoniing'  would  be  necessarv 
training  for  an  inspector? — Well,  I do  not  know.  I 
think  a man  who  is  fit  to  be  nn  inspector  ought  to 
acquire  in  a comparatively  short  time  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  work  of  the  school. 

8576.  Hie  Ohairman. — I think  you  said  to  me  that 
as  part  of  the  training  you  thought  the  voung  inspector 
ought  to  teach  in  a National  School?— l'  certainly  think 
he  ought. 

8577.  Mr.  Henly.— You  have  had  some  experience 
of  small  schools? — Yes,  a large  experience. 

8578.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  efficient? — I do  not,  if  you  liave  got  a good  teacher, 
as  the  children  iu  country  part-s  are  easier  to 
teach  as  a rule.  You  must  remember  that  in  most 
country  parts  there  is  a difficulty  of  nttendnnce  where 
the  children  have  to  go  long  distances,  but  where 
the  children  are  able  fairly  well  to  attend  the  school 
the  work  ought  to  be  better  than  in  our  town  schools, 
because  the  children’s  attention  is  less  distracted,  and 
the  scliool-work  Is  more  important  in  their  point  of 
view. 

8579.  Are  you  nwnre  that  Carlisle  and  Blake  prizes 
are  given  to  teachers  who  distinguish  themselves  bv 
the  efficiency  of  their  schools? — Yes. 

8580.  .\re  you  nwnre  of  these  having  been  awarded 
to  teachers  of  small  schools?— Not  in  my  experience, 
but  I have  heard  that  that  was  so  in  the  past. 

8..81.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  you  know  that  in  the 
past  teachers  of  small  schools  were  successful  in  win- 
ning these  Carlisle  and  Blake  prizes?— So  I have  heard. 

8582  And  therefore  their  schools  must  have  been 
sell  efficient,  but  highly  efficient? — Exception.al 

8t>88.  The  Ch.aieman. — What  is  the  size  of  schools 
that  yon  have  1n  view  wlien  you  speak  of  small  schools? 
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Mr  Henly. — I would  uob  call  any  school  not  under 
fif)  ft 'small  school?— Thei'c  is  u general  contention  ou 
He  navt  of  the  National  Board  that  a school  which  is 
Bmall  cannot  be  efficiont.  That  is  a wrong  test  in  my 

^^8584  * The  Bishoi*  op  Uoas.— Would  you  draw  a 
distinction  between  two-teacher  schools  and  one-teacher 

schools?  , . 

Mr  Heklv. — That  is  a modem  thing. 

The  Bishop  op  Boss.— But  do  they  not  draw  a dis- 
tinctiou  between  these?— Of  course;  the  ones  they 
attack  are  the  small  ones,  and  they  attack  them  ou  the 
ground  that  they  cannot  be  efficient  where  there  is  not 
; good  school-house.  ....  . , • 

8585  What  number  will  justify  you  in  having  a 
iunioc  'assistant  mistress  in  addition  to  the  principal 
teachers?— Thirty-five,  but  tliey  will  uob  withdraw  the 
iunlor  assistant  mistress  when  it  does  not  fall  below 
thirty.  Thirtv-five  is  tlie  number  for  appointment. 

8D8b  Mr.  Hen'lt. — You  think  a more  efficient  test 
should ’be  applied  to  the  pupils?— Certainly. 

8'i87  Do  you  think  tliat  arithmetic  can  be  tested  by 
mere  iiispeetiou?- I do  nob  know  how  it  can  be. 

8588.  I have  here  a statement  by  Mr.  Kelly.  He 

. " I gave  an  arithmetic  test  on  the  same  day 

to'the  Fifth  Standard  in  two  schools  which  have  always 
obtained  “Very  Good”  or  “ ExcellenV’  and  there 
was  a difference  of  sixty  per  cent,  in  the  answering. 
Now  can  a mode  of  testing,  which  would  allow  a dif- 
ference of  sixty  per  cent,  on  such  a subject  as  arith- 
metic  in  two  schools  getting  the  same  mark,  be 
lecarded  as  a sufficient  test?— I do  not  think  it  can. 

8589  Vrhat  other  subject  would  yon  consider  neces- 
sary—would  you  consider  reading  and  composition?— 
Yes  I am  very  strong  for  spelling  too.  It  almost 
• seems  to  be  a test  of  an  educated  man  to  be  able  to 

**^8590.  I think  you  stated  this  morning  that  the  I'ead- 
ing  was  better  now  than  under  the  old  system?— Sn 

far  as  I know  from  casual  obseivation.  ... 

9591.  And  you  were  asked  by  Mr.  Cofley  how  far  it 
was  due  to  difference  in  the  difficulty  of  the  books  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  pupils?— I am  sura  that  some 
of  it  is  due  to  that.  , 

8592.  Well  was  it  not  partly  due  to  the  mode  m 
which  they  were  examined  under  the  results  system  in 
which  in  some  of  the  classes  for  some  time  they  were 
merely  asked  to  name  the  word? — I suppose  it  might 
he  due  to  tliat.  , 

8398.  Well  is  tliat  mode  of  testing  a necessa^  part 
of  an  individual  examination  of  the  children.  ^Do  you 
mean  the  mere  naming  of  the  words? 

8694.  The  mere  naming  of  the  words  without  requir- 
ing the  pupils  to  understand  what  those  words  are 
intended  to  convey?— That  would  be  a poor  test  of 
proficiency. 

8395.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  close  of  the  results 
period  0 ehanse  was  made  in  tlie  mode  of  exammatioa 
■of  reading? — 1 do  not  recollect  that, 


8696.  I have  here  the  rules  laid  down  for  inspectors 
in  respect  of  the  sixth  class.  Tliis  is  1896,  page  89  . 
“The  pupils  of  this  class  will  not  be  awaided.a  pass 
in  reading  unless,  in  addition  to  exhibiting  fluency  and 
correct  pronunciation,  they  are  able  to  answer  readdy 
and  intelligently,  ou  the  meaning  of  the  words  m the 
subject  matter  of  the  lesson  read,  the 
the  words  of  the  subject  matter  mny 
with  hooks  open.”  Now  had  that  test  been  PP 
to  the  standard  or  a similar  test,  would  it  not  have 
led  to  reading  with  intelligence  throughout  the  soUoou 
— It  ought,  certainly. 

8597.  And  are  vou  aware  that  there  was  a general 
agreement- and  l“tliink  I am  right  in  saying  that  thwe 
was  an  agreement  among  inspectors,  that  the  intro- 
duction  of  that  change  led  to  a great  impcoTemenl 
in  the  Intelligence  of  the  pupils  ae  fat  a.  reading 
was  concerned? — I would  expect  that,  certainly, 
recollection  is,  that  reading  was  better  in  i 
times,  and  that  more  attention  was  given  to  tne 
understanding  of  what  the  pupils  read.  t 

8598.  This  general  examination  of  the  pupi^.  I 
ought  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  school  year?  les,  - 
teacher’s  promotion  is  to  depend  upon  it,  i g 


to  be  after  the  year’s  work  had  been  gone  through. 

I said  before  to-diiy  that  very  few  inspectors  could,  by 
any  possibility,  measure  fairly  all  through  the  school 
year  the  work  of  a school  and  bear  in  mind  when  the 
work  of  the  particular  standard  had  been  done  only  for 
a small  part  of  the  year  or  in  the  early  . part  of  the  year. 

8599.  When  there  was  that  general  examination,  did 
not  the  teachers  and  the  parents  take  an  interest  in 
havhig  all  the  .pupils  present  and  ready  for,  the 
examination? — They  did. 

8600.  Ai'd  was  not  the  fact  that  the  pupils  bad  to 
make  a certain  aumbei  of  attendances  to  be  quali- 
fied for  the  examination  a stimulus  for  the  attendance? 

— ^It  was,  certainly. 

8601.  And  attendance  that  was  beneficiol  to  the 
child? — It  was.  i think  so. 

8602.  And  that  stimulus  has  been  taken  away  by 
the  present  system? — We  protested  strongly  against 
that  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  present  system. 

8003.  Then  you  are  not  in  favour  of  a uniform  school 
year?— No.  There  is  a gain,  I suppose,  from  it,  but  it 
is  more  theoretical  than  practical,  and  it  is  a certain 
loss  in  that  an  examination  may  take  place  before  the 
children  have  been  through  any  serious  part  of  the 
year's  programme. 

8604.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  what  would 
you  say  would  be  the  percentage  of  migrants  at  pre- 
sent that  may  possibly  gain  by  the  uniform  school 

year? ^It  differs  enormously  according  to  the  district. 

Ill  country  places  it  might  not  be  many,  but  in  town 
places  it  might  be  many,  because  you  have  a moving 
population  in  towns.  We  have  often  had  fifty  to  sixty 
new  pupils  entered  in  a year  in  a school  with  an 
average  of  fifty-six. 

8605.  But  taking  the  whole  of  Ireland? — I think 
there  would  be  a very  small  percentage  through  the 
country  parts. 

8606.  Would  it  be  over  two  per  cent.? — I do  not 
suppose  it  would  be  more  than  that. 

8607.  And  then  at  that  time  the  teacher . would 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  amount  of  work 
that  was  really  done  during  the  year? — Ves. 

8608.  Which  he  cannot  do  under  the  present  system. 

I need  say  nothing  further  on  that  point.  But  what 
is  the  check  you  propose  to  put  on  the  power  of  depre- 
ciating or  appreciating  the  rank  of  the  school  under 
the  system  which  you  suggested  this  morning? — 
Weil,  of  course,  I have  not  gone  into  all  the  details 
of  the  plan  completely,  but  I toink  it  ought  to  be  done 
in  some  responsible  way  by,  say,  a Committee  of 
Inspection.  It  could  not  be  left  solely  to  one  inspector 
■who  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  general  stan- 
dard throughout  the  country.  There  ought  to  be  a sort 
of  Committee  of  Inspection,  I suppose  one  of  the  chief 
inspectors  with  the  senior  inspector  and  a local 
inspector.  , - , . 

8609.  You  have  suggested  that  the  chief  inspector 
should  go  through  the  country.  You  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  under  the  results  system  up  to  1900  we 
had  six  head  iuspectore?- Yes. 

8610  And  it  was  the  duty  of  the  head  inspectors 
to  secure  uniformity  as  well  as  they  could  amongst 
the  district  inspectors?- They  cheeked  the  work  of 
the  district  inspector. 

8611.  Have  you  had,  in  your  own  experience,  any 
instance  of  a chief  inspector  coming  to  hold  a check 
inspection  in  your  school?— I recollect  one  instance 

^°™12!^What  ■was  the  result  of  it,  do  you  know?- 1 
do  not  recollect  just  now,  but  it  was  a precaution  that 
was  known  to  exist,  tliat  in  case  there  was  any  doubt 
about  whether  the  inspector  had  examined  fairly  there 
was  a head  inspector  coming  after  him  if  necessary, 
and  the  head  inspector  come  and  examined  where  the 
school  was  a candidate  for  the  Carlisle  and-  Blake 

^*^8618.  And  also  when  the  teacher  -was  a candidate 
for  promotion? — ^Yes. 

8614.  And  whether,  do  you  think,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  head  inspectors  restored  and  the  chief 
inspectors  put  os  they  were  in  the  way' of,  dealing 
with  the  reports  as  they  came  into  the  office,  .or  to 
have  these  dealt  with  by  clerks,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time?— I tiiink  the  present  system  is  worth 
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[Continued. 


very  littJu  ID  that  respect.  It  always  seems  to  me  to 
be  a great  mistake.  It  is  work  that  cau  only  be 
judged  of  by  experts,  and  they  were  a sort  of  judicial 
committee  sitting  there.  I have  always  held  that 
the  office  of  the  chief  inspector  was  of  a judicial  kind, 
that  he  sat  in  judgment  to  determine  the  career  and 
welfare  of  a large  body  of  teachers,  and  that  he  not 
only  ought  to  be  kndwn,  but  ought  to  be  fairly  trusted 
throughout  the  country.  They  constituted  a sort  of 
Court  of  Appeal  from  the  inspectors. 

8615.  You  are  awai-e  that  they  do  not  weigh  the 
reports  at  the  present  time? — Qh,  yos,  there  are 
examiners  in  the  office  since  1900. 

8616.  And  would  you  be  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  desirable  now  to  get  the  head  inspectors  and  llie 
chiefs  of  inspection  to  weigh  reports  as  they  did  for- 
mcrly? — I think  so.  It  would  be  vastly  better  than 
the  present  system.  As  far  as  I know  there  was 
a strong  feeling  that  things  were  fairly  done  in  those 
days,  end  after  consideration.  • 

8617.  Now  have  you  had  any  experience  in  your  own 
schools  of  inspectors  giving  contradictory  recommenda- 
tions to  the  teachers? — Well,  yes,  during  that  time 
of  transition  when  we  had  a number  of  inspectors 
coming  to  practise  more  or  less,  and,  of  course,  every 
one  of  them  had  to  recommend  something. 

8618.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  a concrete  case? 
— I do  not  cure  to  recall  any  of  them  now,  because  I. 
rather  blocked  them  by  the  instructions  I gave  the 
teachers. 

8619.  You  told  us  that  your  schools  were  highly 
efficient  (which,  of  course,  they  are  known  to  be),  and 
you  attributed  that,  if  I understood  rightly,  to  the 
fact  that  the  teachers  were  conservative,  and  adopted 
as  little  of  the  new  system  as  they  could? — I did  not 
put  it  quite  that  way.  1 said  that  while  adopting  all 
the  directions  that  they  could,  and  conforming,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  new  system,  i^ey  retained  all  that 
was  best  in  the  old. 


8620.  By  retaining  all  that  was  best  in  tlie  old,  I 
suppose  they  must  have  limited  the  amount  they  took 
of  the  new? — Our  schools  were  formerly  very  strong 
in  the  essential  subjeote,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geography.  They  were  pretty  good  as  primary  schools, 
and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with 
schools  in  England.  We  have  had  pupils  coming  from 
schools  in  England,  and  I would  ask  the  teachers 
regularly  as  to  the  relative  proficiency  of  the  children, 
and  they  found  in  many  eases  that  the  children  from 
the  English  schools  were  barely  able  to  stand  in  the 
same  standard  with  our  Irish  children.  Ours  were 
more  solidly  grounded  in  the  primary  subjects. 

8021.  I think  if  you'  took  the  Irish  schools  as  they 
were  as  a whole,  tfiey  were  a long  way  ahead  of  the 
English,  whether  they  hold  that  position  or  not.  (I 
prefer  not  expressing  an  opinion,  but  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan  was  always  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  schools  could  not  be  compared.)  Now  have  you 
no  instances  of  inspectors  unduly  interfering  with  the 
freedom  of  teachers  regarding  the  methods  they  employ, 
sirice  you  say  that  when  teachers  employ  recognised 
methods  inspectors  should  not  intei-fete?— Well,  my 
impression  is,  that  there  has  been  a little  too  much 
of  trying  to  direct  the  details  of  the  method.  I think 
they  might  fairly  ' trust  the  teachers  to  follow  their 
own  course.  We  have  had  instances  where  one 
inspector  commands  the  abolition  of  head-line  copy- 
books, and  another  recommends  them  again.  We  have 
had  instances  of  interferences  with  various  details  of 
that  kind.  I think  the  teachers  might  fairly  be  left 
to  their  Own  discretion  with  regard  to  these  details. 

8622.  You  think  as  long  as  the  work  is  satisfactory 
It  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with?— Yes. 


8628.  There  18  one  point  with  reference  to  thecliaiK 
of  rules  that  I wish  to  draw  your  attention  to.  Yc 
soy  they  should  not  be  retrospective.  Now  will  vr 
explain  that?— Well,  it  comes  to  be  rather  hard  whe 
a rule  is  made  which  affects  what  has  happened  ahead 
without  reponable  notice.  We  have  had  lately  tb 
rule  affecting  married  women-teachers,  for  inJtanc, 
I am  not  m favour  myself  of  the  retention  of  msS 
women  as  teachers,  but  at  the  same  time  when  the 


have  been  allowed  they  ought  not  to  be  unduly  hundi- 
capped.  That  has  been  ubdishecl,  I understand,  or 
suspended,  as  regards  the  past. 

8fi‘24.  But  DOW  are  you  in  favour  of  giving  teachers, 
promotion  from  class  to  class  by  examination?  Well, 

I think  the  examination  formerly  was  very  helpful, 
1 would  not  like  to  apeak  strongly  on  the  subject, 
but  I must  say  it  gave  the  younger  teacher  an  object, 
to  work  for.  I thiulc,  at  any  rate,  tlio  teaelicrs  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  impixive  their  position  somehow. 

I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  allow  them  to 
improve  their  position  by  seeking  personal  advance- 
ment in  education. 

8625.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a good  thing 
if  they  were  induced  to  pursue  their  studies? — Yes, 

I do.  The  present  system  choked  it  off  altogether. 
Of  course,  sometimes  it  was  very  hard  work  to  be 
going  on  with  their  schools,  and  at  the  same  time 
going  on  for  class  examination,  hub  yet  it  stimulated 
them  to  self-improvement. 

8626.  I saw  a report  the  other  day  of  twelve  teachers 
in  Ballymena  circuit  working  at  a University  course, 
and  nine  of  those  twelve  that  year  had  their  schools 
marked  “ Excellent,”  so  that  the  mere  fact  that  they 
were  engaged  in  study  did  not  interfere  witli  the 
efficiency  of  tiie  schools? — That  is  very  good,  indeed. 

8627.  Mr.  KsTTiJi. — You  used  a phrase  that  struck 
me  when  you  said  that  under  the  present  system  of 
inspection,  oven  if  the  teachers  got  just  treatment, 
they  are  not  impressed  with  a sense  of  justice? — Yes, 
and  that  struck  me  as  an  important  point. 

8628.  That  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  thoroughness  in  the 
examination  of  the  school  work,  I suppose? — Yes. 

8629.  Due  to  this  modern  impressionistic  iusneo- 
tion? — Yes. 

8630.  And  I suppose  your  association  has  experi- 
ence to  show  that  teachers  are  discontented  on  that' 
score? — Yes,  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling;  we  never 
know  wliat  is  coming. 

•8631.  And  in  your  opinion  is  that  well  founded? . 

I think  so,  and  it  is  detrimental  to  the  school  work. 

8632.  Now  with  regard  to  the  type  of  men  to  be 
appointed  as  inspectors,  I suppose  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  although  duffers  sometimes  get  degrees 
the  mere  possession  of  a University  degree  docs  not 
prove  a man  to  be  a duffer? — No,  it  is  evidence  of 
wider  culture. 

8638.  .And  I suppose  you  would  like  to  see  as  many 
teachers  who  were  promoted  to  the  position  of  inspec- 
tors as  possible  become  acquainted  with  the  Univer- 
sity? — Cex-tainiy. 

8634.  It  is  desirable  that  the  primary'  system  of' 
education  should  be  linked  up  with  the  University 
system? — Quite  desirable  that  many  ouglit  to  kno'w 
a great  deal  more  than  they  do  know. 

8635.  You  quoted  from  u report  which  you  described 
as  a model  repoi-t,  in  which  an  inspector  said  that, 
aItJiough  some  of  the  methods  adopted  were  educa-. 
tionaJly  indefensible  the  results  produced  were  so  good' 
that  he  did  not  recommend  any  change? — Yes;  vou 
see  the  bent  of  modern  things  is  that  in  methods  \ve 
are  governed  at  present  by  fashion. 


u.Hi,  suggested  iiseJi  to  my 
mind  was  this — if  the  method  of  education  educates 
u I described  ns  inJefen- 

8ible?--\Vdl,  it  may  not  he  in  iiceordance  with  the 
present  fashion. 


ooo(.  luac  IS  not  in  accordance  with  the  educational 
theory  prevalent  in  the  office  at  the  time. 

8638.  Well,  with  regard  to  a uniform  school  year,  I 
suppose  you  will  agree  with  me  that  in  the  country 
districts  the  school  year  ought  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
life  of  the  country?— As  far  as  possible. 

8639.  The  continental  practice  (as  far  as  I know)  is- 

ha?test?-S^*’^  hay-time  to- 


6640.  That  i 


, - - ® '^^^'•'y  natural  period  during  which  to. 

elo^  them,  because  the  children  are  needed  in  agri-. 
cultural  operations? — Yes.  * 

8641.  And  I suppose  there  would  be  no  difficulty  of' 
iiaving  one  uniform  year  for  town  schools?— The  diffi- 
cu  y IS,  that  if  you  based  the  inspection  on  the  sehoot 
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vou  would  have  to  work  j’our  iaspectioa  in  a very  cases  where  there  were  two  or  three  monitresses  foi'- 
Lief  period,  and  the  iuBpectoi-s  could  not  get  through  nierly,  now  a junior  assistant  mistress  will  take  the 
them  ^ place. 

8t>4'2.  With  regard  to  promotioni  to  teachers,  do  you  8657.  Touching  the  question  of  the  action  of  the 

nropose  to  determine  the  promotion  by  examination?  National  Board,  you  spoke  about  the  suppression  of 

-—I  think  that  might  be  one  of  the  factors.  small  schools  in  the  rural  districts? — Yes. 

8643-  The  main  factor? — I would  not  object  to  see  8658.  Have  you,  in  your  experience,  found  that  to 

teachers  promoted  for  showing  exceptional  ability  in  be  in  any  instance  the  sole  cause  of  migration  from 

school  work.  the- country  to  the  city? — was  a chief  cause.  I am 

8644.  But  in  the  case  of  a promotion  of  that  kind,  not  prepared  to  say  the  sole  cause.  I have  known 


m-opose  to  determine  the  promotion  by  examination?  National  Board,  you  spoke  about  the  suppression  of 
-—I  think  that  might  be  one  of  the  factors.  small  schools  in  the  rural  districts? — Yes. 

8043.  The  main  factor? — I would  not  object  to  see  8658.  Have  you,  in  your  experience,  found  that  to 


teachers  promoted  for  showing  exceptional  ability  Id 

school  work.  i .v  . , • i 

8644.  But  in  the  case  of  a promotion  of  that  kind 


would  there  not  be  always  a suggestion  of  favouritism?  people  deliberately  leave  the  country  with  their  families 

Qjj  T suppose  there  would,  but  I suggested  it  from  to  come  into  the  city  for  educational  reasons  because  the 

another  point  of  view.  There  should  be  some  way,  at  school  was  too  far  off,  and  people  have  refused  to  go  to 
anv  rate,  in  which  a teacher  could  advance  and  acquire  situations  in  the  csountry  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
fiometluu’g  additional  by  showing  proficiency.  . no  school  there. 

8645.  I am  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  examina-  8659.  Refusal  to  leave  the  city  for  the  country  would 
tion  -yo'u  would  found  promotion  on? — The  old  exami-  be  a difierent  matter? — Oh,  no,  refusal  to  go  from  one 
nation  for  classification  was  not  a bad  one.  It  tested  place  to  another  because  of  the  absence  of  a school, 
most  of  the  subjects.  8660.  Would  the  number  of  cases  of  that  kind  that 

8646  Would  you  be  satisfied  exclusively  with  the  have  come  wibhiu  your  experience  be  very  large?— Not 
result  of  examination  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors?  very  large,  but  enough  to  make  me  feel  that. there  m 
Qjj  uot  exclusively.  I have  seen  some  bad  appoint-  that  tendency. 

meats  made  cxeiosively  on  examinations.  There  are  8661.  Would  those  be  typical  cases  or  very  isolated 
some  people  good  at  books  and  not  good  at  practical  ones?— Not  very  isolated  ones  at  all.  One  of  the  com- 
^ monest  things  with  us  now  is  this.  It  has  occurred 

6647  What  scheme  of  promotion  would  you  propose  several  times  in  the  year,  and  must  occur  with  other 
have  you  thouglit  over  it?— I am  not  prepai-ed  to  go  people  too,  that  a man  be  sought  for  the  position  of  a 
into  that  point,  because  it  is  not  a practical  matter  at  gardener  or  coachman  who  will  have  ,a  family,  big 
the  presell  time.  enough  to  help  to  make  up  the  school.  That  has 

8M8  You  spolie  about  the  ease  with  which  children  frequently  occurred  in  tlia  past  year,  and  here  is  a 
from  vour  school  have  got  employrrient  in  the  city?—  case  in  pointr-a  man  lost  an  appointment  as  eare- 
Y g taker  within  the  last  three  months  because,  though 

8M9  Can  you  tell  me  if  you  are  acquainted  with  he  had  four  children,  the  eldest  of  the  childi-en  was 
those  ioavinc  certificates  that  they  issue  in  some  of  the  only  four  years  of  age,  and  therefore  it  would  not  do 
schools? Yes  what  it  was  wanted  to  do— to  keep-  up  the  numbers- 

8650  Are  they  held  in  much  estimation?—!  think  in  the  school.  I am  speaking  of  what  is  a matter  of 
thev  ate  being  positive  certificates  of  good  work  done,  ordinary  experience  to  me  as  a clergyma;i  m the  city. 

8651  Id  vour  experience,  do  employers  attach  some  They  are  not  very  numerous  cases,  but  they  exist, 

considerable  importance  to  them?— The  teacher  does,  and  some  of  them  come  my  way.  It  is  a common 
but  of  course,  the  employers  attach  more  importance  thmg  to  ask  are  children  old  enough  to  keep  the  school 
to  the  recommendation  tliat  the  teaoher  and  I give,  from  falling.  , , , • 140  v 

I do  not  give  a recommendation  to  a boy  unless  his  8M2.  The  school  attend^oe  age  is  14?— Yea. 
teachers  cL  recommend  him.  No  matter  how  well  . 8662a.  And  the  age  at  which  young  people  must  be 
I know  a boy,  I insist  on  his  getting  a good  recom-  insured  u^er  the  Insurance  Act  is  16?— Yes.  _ 

mendation  from  the  teacher,  and  then  I back  that  up  8663  That  leaves  a two  years  mterval  during  which 
bv  another  and  then  I relv  more  on  the  boy’s  charac-  f-he  child  need  not  be  at  school?  Yes. 

thal?  oA  Tny  SificS  *64.  And  need  not  be  brought  Into  the  msuranc. 

8652  But  under  the  new  system,  I imderstand  the  system/  les.  _ _ . j x ri.-  i 

ouS.'on  lenvinn  orimetT  sehoole,  enter  immediately  .8665.  I h.ye  been  m.long  mgumee,  and  I thmk 


pupils,  on  leaving  primary  schools,  enter  immediately 
into  positions  in  business? — 


that  has,  up  to  the  present,  at  any  rate,  in  the  small 
area  I have  investigated,  increased  cohsiderably  the 


A - — iv.„  ia  pr,  fnr  at  flnv  rate  area  i have  mvestigatea,  increased  consiaeraniy  me 

»'  cMldr.nitwee«  14  end  16  employed  es 

schools  is -very  efficient.  Out  boys’  school  is  on  the  „ but  it  is  likely 

old  lines,  and  we  hove  not  much  change.  insured.  I haye 

8654:.  Your  liking  for  the  monitoritu  systern,  1 ]^nown  cases  of  older  children  being  dispossessed;  I 

gather,  was  due  to  the  fact  not  that  you  wanted  to  known  cases  of  messengers  over  16  being  dis- 

keep  the  monitor  in  a blind-alley,  but  that  the  mom-  missed. 

torial  system  kept  him  at  school  a couple  of  8666.  Mr.  Henly. — Your  schools  are  usually  small 

longer  than  he  otherwise  would  have  stayed?  Not  through  the  country? — ^Yes,  very  largely. 


only  that,  but  it  kept  other  older  children. 


8664a.  It  was  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  kept  thern  j^oj^itors? — Yes, 

necessarily  a little  longer? — That  was  one  ground,  and  1 afifiV.  And  therefe 


And  being  small  they  have  very  little  need 


8667.  And  therefore  the  number  of  monitors  out  of 


■do  believe  that  we  got  some  pupils  with  seme  power  of  g^OOO  you  -were  referring  to  would  be  very  small 

teaching  under  that  system,  and  there  is  a certain  belonging  to  our  body  except  in  the  cities  and  towns? 

amount  of  loss  in  not  having  it.  Under  the  present  — They  have  practically  ceased  now. 

system  there  may  be  pupils  who  have  teaching  gifts,  SS67A.  So  that  we  get  for  training  in  the  training 
but  their  teaching  powers  would  be  developed  in  some  college  a much  larger  proportion  of  people  who  have 
of  them  as  monitors.  got  no  preliminary  training,  and  we  find  the  difficulty 

8656.  You  appear  to  think  that  the  school  attend;  you  refer  to  in  getting  J 

ance  age  ought  to  be  somewhat  raised?-!  think  i ask  you  as  to  whether  3 

oucht-  it  has  a tendeuev  to  become  the  time  of  harder  to  get  persons  with  capacity  for  teaching  that 

uil:?,!,  tenaeucy  xo  ue  without  any  previous  experience  of  teaching, 

leaving.  ^ ^ fn  8669.  That  has  been  noted  by  the  inspectors  in  the 


8666.  A minimum  of  that  kind  always  tends  to 
standardise  itself  as  a maximum? — I was  not  propos-  P 


ing  to  re-establish  the  monitorial  system.  It  merely  . 

■came  in  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  neoes-  the  difficult 
■eity  for  appointing  junior  assistant  mistresses.  In  —1  tnins  so, 


8669.  We  are  getting  less  of  them,  and  therefore 
the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  are  greater? 
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EIGHTEENTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  APRIL*  30,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-streft,  Dublin. 

Present: — Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a,,  litt.d.,  ll.d.  (Chairman);  The  Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.b., 
Bishop  of  Ross ; Sir  Httiam  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coffey  ; Mr.  Heneage 
E.  B.  Harrison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly  ; Mr.  Walter  McMubrough  Kavanagh,  d.l.  ; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J,  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc..  Secretary. 


Kev,  J.  CeujiTENAi  Cl.\rke,  D.D.,  Galway,  Commissioner  of  National  Lducatiou,  examnied. 


8670.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a Commissioner  of 
National  Education? — Yes.  Perhaps,  I should  say, 
before  you  begin  to  put  questions  to  me,  that  I do  not 
appear  in  a representative  capacity.  I am  speaking 
solely  for  myself. 

8671.  I understand  that.  You  speak  as  an  individual 
Commiseioner.  Now,  you  were  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  National  Education  in  1908? — Yes. 

8672.  You  have  had  five  years’  experience,  or  nearly 
that,  I suppose? — Well,  eomething  like  that. 

8673.  And  Ln  Galway,  I suppose,  you  have  schools 
under  your  management? — No.  We  have  a model 
school  &ere,  to  which  our  children  go,  and  with  which 
I am  closely  connected,  inasmuch  as  I give  religious 
instruction  to  our  own  children  every  week. 

8674.  Is  that  the  only  school  of  which  you  have  had 
experience? — Oh,  no. 

8676.  Before  you  went  to  Galway,  had  you  any  ex- 
perience of  schools? — I was  assistant  minister.  You 
will  understand  the  position. 

8676.  You  were  assistant  minister  before  you  went 
to  Galway? — Yes,  and  the  senior  minister  had  been 
manager,  and  he  nominally  remained  manager,  be- 
cause I did  not  in  any  way  want  to  let  him  sec  that 
he  was  out  of  the  running. 

8677.  You  practically  did  the  work? — I practically 
did  the  work. 

8678.  How  many  echools  had  you  under  you? — Well, 
one  definitely;  practically  two. 

8679.  What  part  of  the  country  was  that? — That 
was  near  Banbridge. 

8680.  Did  you  conduct  the  correspondence  with  the 
Board  in  those  days? — Of  course,  I might  give  advice 
and  so  on,  but  the  correspondence  was  done  by  the 
senior  Minister.  • 

8681.  I think  I understand  that  you  did  the  work, 

although  it  was  nominally  done  by  the  manager? I 

did  work.  I visited  the  schools,  and  so  on.  I did  work 
in  that  direction. 

3682.  How  many  years  ago  Is  that?— It  is  a good 
many  years  ago,  over  thirty. 

8683.  That  was  under  the  old  results  system? — ■ 
Under  the  old  results  system. 

8684.  And  you  attended  when  the  inspector  came 
and  examined  the  school,  I suppose? — Yes,  I was  in 
close  touch  with  the  inspector,  and  he  would  come  up 
to  me  as  the  practical  manager,  and  spend,  perhaps, 
the  afternoon  or  evening. 

8685.  Now,  have  you  had  recently,  or  since  you  went 
to  Galway,  any  chance  of  personally  observing  the 
present  mode  of  inspection,  since  1900? — I have,  in 
^e -model  school.  I know  a 'good  deal  about  the  work 
in  connection  with  model  school  inspection. 

8686.  But  you  say  that  the  changes  effected  in  1900 
were  a settle  part  of  the  system  when  you  became 
Commissioner  in  1908,  and  seemed  to  be  working  then 
smoothly?— I was  speaking  of  the  position  I occupied 
when  I became  Commissioner,  and  the  evidence  that  I 
could  give  to  you. 

868T.  That  is  you  mean  that  in  1908,  when  you 
took  your  seat  at  the  Board,  the  system  was  fully 
established,  and,  in  your  opinion,  seemed  to  be  working 
siUTOthly?— Yes,  working  smoothly  in  the  main. 

_ 86^,  You  have  seen,  I suppose,  the  series  of 
circulars  that  have  issued  from  the  Office  between  1900 
and  1912? — Oh,  yes, 

8689.  Were  those  circulars  submitted  to  you  before 
they  were  issued?— I cannot  say  with  regard  to  them 


8690.  1 will  draw  your  attention  to  two  very 
important  circulars,  to  which  we  have  had  our  atteutiou 
called  a great  deal,  which  were  issuM  in  June,  1911 
and  August,  1912? — Those  were  submitted,  of  course. 

8691.  And  you  know,  of  course,  the  tenour  of  those 
circulars? — Oh,  yes. 

8692.  Instructions  to  inspectors? — Yes. 

8698.  Now,  did  these  come  before  the  Board  when 
they  were  being  issued? — 1 cannot  say.  I believe 
both  did.  Certainly  I can  say  that  absolutely  regarding 
the  1911  circular.  If  I had  thought  that  I would  be 
asked  the  question  I could  have  been  in  a position  to 
answer,  but  I was  quite  abreast  of  the  matter  as  a 
Commissioner. 

8694.  You  wci-e  well  acquainted  with  those  circulars? 
— I was  at  the  time. 

8696.  The  impreMiou  some  of  us  have  got  in  con- 
nection with  these  circulars  is  that  they  were  aimed  at 
certain  grave  defects  of  inspection  that  needed  to  be 
remedied.  Was  that  your  impression? — I do  not 
know  about  “grave.” 

869(5.  But  tliat  they  were  pretty  sorioiis? — .\s  a mutter 
of  e-xperience  of  the  system  and  its  working,  and  the 
attitude  of  Ihe  teachers  in  regard  to  it,  we  certainly 
thought  that  there  might  be  improvements. 

_ 8697.  Certainly  these  cironlors  (especially  the 
circular  of  1912)  seem  to  show  that  the  system  was  not 
working  quit©  smoothly?— Observe  thatY  do  not  say 
it  was  not  working  quite  smcKitlily.  I say  in  1908  it 
seemed  so  to  me. 

8698.  Your  point  is,  that  when  you  became  Com- 
missioner everything  was  going  smo<ithIy? — Oh,  yes. 

8699.  But  you  would  not  say  it  has  worked 
smoothly?— No;  I indicate,  I think,  that  -there  was 
considerable  discontent. 

. 8700.  Yes,  you  say  that  lui-thor  on  in  your  state- 
ment?—But  before  you  pass  from  that,  I would  like 
to  sny  that  this  was  really  an  experimental  period  in 
the  matter  of  inspection,  and  tbs  point  I would  make 
on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  is,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners were  ready  at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of 
toe  experience  of  the  teachers,  and  to  modify  things 
in  the  direction  of  helping  tbo  teachers. 

,,  Mr.  Coffey. — What  do  yon  inean  by  the 

“transition  period”? — Before  1900  you  bad  a certain 
system  at  work.  After  1900  the  system  was  changed, 
and  very  radically  changed,  and,  of  course,  as  we 
went  along  that  system  was  being  put  to  the  test, 
and  toe  Commissioners  were  looking  into  it.  As 
occasion  required  they  were  ready  to  change,  and  the 
changes  have  been  altogether,  according  to  my  view, 
m toe  interest  of  the  teachers,  and  in  the  direction  of 
safeguarding  the  teachers. 

8702.  That  is  not  the  point  exactly,  but  how  far  do 
you  wish  us  to  understand  that  the  transition  period 
extended? — ^Ife  began  in  1900. 

8703.  The  Chairman. — How  low  do , you  bring  it 

have  been  making  changes  in  the  interests 
of  toe  teachers,  and  safeguarding  them  up,  you  may 
say,  to  the  present  time. 

8704.  Mr.  Coffey.— Bub  do  you  still  regard  the 
towry  of  a transition  period  as  being  applicable? 
What  18  toe  definition  of  the  transition  period?— If 
we  see  any  defect  now,  or  if  I see  any  defect  now, 
I would  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  that  I could  in 
toe  interests  either  of  the  inspectors  or  teachers,  and 
fo  far  as  relates  to  anything  of  that  bind,  I would  cal) 
it  B transition  period. 
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8705.  The  Chairman. — So  that  the  system  is  always 
iu  transition  if  it  is  under  improTemeat? 

Jlr.  CoPPBY. — That  is  what  I want  to  know,  whether 
you  fix  the  transition  period  at  any  definite  date? — 
Oh,  no,  we  are  not  perfect  even  yet,  and  we  have  not 
arrived  at  the  final  stag©. 

8706.  The  Chairman. — May  I recall  your  attention 
to  this  circular  of  1912,  and  to  the  very  important 
matters  mentioned  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  attention 
is  called  to  the  mode  of  awarding  merit  marks  to 
schools,  and  to  grave  diSerenees  between  the  senior 
and  circuit  inspectors.  That  came  before  you,  I 
suppose? — Yes,  it  all  came  before  us. 

8707.  And  then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Board 
have  been  concerned  at  grave  differences  of  judgment 
between  the  senior  and  circuit  inspectors  on  the  merit 
marks.  That  occurs  in  the  circular? — ^Yes. 

8708.  And  then  they  lay  down  a rule  providing  that 
the  merit  mark  is  not  to  be  altered  fay  the  junior 
inspector  without  consulting  the  senior? — Yes. 

8709.  It  looks  as  if  that  uad  been  deme  before  this 
circular  was  issued? — Yes. 

8710.  It  had? — At  least,  so  far  as  I know,  that  was 
so.  I believe  it  was  so. 

8711.  And  as  if  cases  iu  which  the  inspectors  differ 
and  have  conflicting  views  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
chief  inspector  for  report  to  the  Board? — Yes. 

8712.  Have  you  had  reports  of  that  kind  coming 
before  you? — Not  that  I remember. 

8718.  And  then  they  recommend  an  altered  method 
for  securing  uniformity,  that  the  senior  and  circuit 
inspectors  are  to  go  together  to  an  average  school, 
form  their  judgment  independently,  and  then  confer? — 
Yes. 

8714.  And  this  has  come  before  you? — Yes.  It  was 
definitely  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  discussed  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

8715.  And  the  circular  of  1911  enumerates  five  or 
six  grave  faults  of  inspection? — Yes. 

8715a.  That  the  inspectors  take  too  narrow  a view 
of  their  work,  that  they  have  given  too  much  time 
to  schools  obviously  good,  that  junior  inspectors  have 
lowered  the  merit  murk  without  consulting  the  senior 
inspector,  and  sometimes  that  a mark  has  been  given 
founded  on  a temporary  decline  in  proficiency  in 
some, one  subject,  and  lastly,  they  accuse  the  inspectors 
of  want  of  proper  respect  for  the  teacher.  I suppose 
that  is  not  frequent,  that  has  not  come  before  you 
much,  the  complaint  of  want  of  courtesy  to 
the  teachers? — There  have  been  complaints  in  that 
direction  several  times. 

8716.  Those  were  the  principal  things.  I see  you 
have  had  them  before  you? — Yes.  I wish  to  say  tiiat 
I have  not,  in  prospect  of  appearing  before  you,  gone 
back  upon  these  matters.  I did  nob  know  where  I 
would  be  taken,  so  I really  did  not  go  back. 

8717.  Now,  you  say  that  you  have  come  into  close 
contact  vrith  teachers,  and  you  find  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  relations  between  inspector  and  teacher 
are  very  satisfactory? — Yes.  I will  tell  you  what  I 
mean  by  that.  Teachers  nppeal  to  me  as  a Com- 
missioner in  regard  to  several  points,  and  I have 
means,  when  talking  to  a teacher,  of  judging  his 
attitude  towards  the  inspectors  and  towards  the 
system.  I find,  on  the  whol©,  that  there  is  no  bitter- 
ness or  ill-feeling:  and  even  a fortnight  ago  ^o 
teachers  came  to  me,  and  it  came  out  in  conversation, 
that  they  came  on  the  advice  of  the  inspector,  who 
advised  them  to  come  to  me,  in  order  that  I might 
know  exactly  toe  position  of  the  teachers.  It  was 
not  any  special  claim  on  the  teachers’  part  that  I 
should  exercise  influence,  but  simply  that  I would 
know  exactly  the  position  in  regard  to  a special 

and  as  they  came  on  the  advice  of  the  inspector,  that 
seemed  to  indicate  that  inspectors  and  teachers  are, 
in  the  main,  really  going  in  the  right  direction.  That 
is  only  one  instance. 

8718.  Your  impression,  iu  fact,  is  that  this  dUeon- 
tent  is  not  so  general  as  it  is  represented? — Yes,  that  is 
my  contention.  I do  not  say  that  there  is  not  a 
strained  feeling  in  certain  districts,  but  I say  it  is 
not  general,  so  far  as  my  limited  knowledge  goes. 


8719.  But  your  impression  is  that  this  discontent  is 
confined  to  certain  districts? — Yes,  to  a very  consider- 
able extent. 

8720.  Belfast  and  Clonmel;  you  mention  both  of 
them  iu  this  paper? — I mentioned  them  because  I 
thought  you  might  be  asking  some  questions  on  that. . 

8721.  Now,  have  you  formed  a decided  opinion  on 
the  present  system  of  marking  in  six  different 
categories  “excellent,"  “vMy  good,”  and  so  on? — No, 

I have  not  formed  a decided  opinion. 

8722.  Has  it  not  come  before  you  as  a question 
whether  that  system  can.  be  worked  with  approximate 
uniformity? — That  has  been  before  us  time  arid  again, 
but  it  came  definitely  before  toe  Board,  I understand, 
before  I joined.  It  was  decided  then,  and  though  we 
have  talked  about  it  at  various  tim^,  it  has  not  been 
definitelj"  before  us  as  a question  to  be  decided. 

8723.  The  Board  have  not  recently  considered  the 

question  as  to  whether  toe  system  can  be  really  main- 
tained with  approximate  uniformity? — ^No,  my 

recollection  is  that  it  came  definitely  before  the  Board, 
possibly  a year  before  I joined  it.  It  was  then  issued, 
and  we  have  had  talks  about  it,  but  so  far  as  I 
remember,  there  has  been  no  definite  issue  before  us. 

8724.  In  toe  observations  of  the  chief  inspectors  on 
the  Belfast  case,  I see  that  in  1904  the  “excellents” 
and  “very  goods”  were  182.  They  dropped  slightly 
to  179,  toen  to  152,  then  in  1907  to  114,  in  19Cfe  to 
110;  so  that  in  the  end  they  had  dropped  from  182  to 
no?— Yes. 

8725.  That  is  a very  considerable  variation? — Yes,  it 
certainly  is. 

8726.  Now,  corresponding  to  that,  the  “goods” 
(rather  a neutral  mark)  have  steadily  risen  from  87  in 
1904  to  135  in  1909.  You  say  you  have  attended  to 
the  Bdfast  case.  Now,  did  not  that  strike  you  as 
rather  startling? — ^Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  elements 
that  came  before  us  very  particularly. 

6727.  But  did  the  facts  revealed  in  the  Belfast  case 
not  cause  some  uneasiness  among  the  Commissioners 
as  to  the  working  of  the  system — perhaps  you  may 
toink  that  you  would  not  be  justified  in  saying  that, 
for  if  you  do  let  me  know,  and  I will  not  press  it? — 
The  Belfast  case  engaged  our  very  earnest  attention, 
and  difficulties  arose  in  connection  with  it  (there  is 
no  doubt  of  that).  We  tried,  I can  say,  honestly 
to  meet  that  ease  in  toe  best  way  that  seemed  within 
our  reach.  We  saw  toat  there  were  difficulties, 
and  we  were  bound  to  try  and  meet  these  diffi- 
culties; so  we  had  a meeting  of  senior  inspectors, 
and  there  was  a confsrence  in  regard  to  the  whole 
matter.  That  circular  was  issued  in  connection  with 
ail  toe  facts  that  came  before  us  in  that  case. 

8728.  My  point  is  this.  If  toe  Belfast  case  revealed 

anything,  did  not  toe  table  of  statistics  show  a very 
grave  difference  of  judgment  among  the  inspectors  in 
a very  few  years  in  awarding  the  merit  marks? — 
Certainly.  / 

8729.  that  that  difference  of  judgment  had  very 
seriously  affected  the  emoluments  and  rise  of  the 
teachers? — Yes;  I do  not  know  bow  serious  an  effect, 
but  it  must  have  been  considerable. 

8730.  It  must  have  beMi  when  the  “excellent” 
could  fall  from  182  to  110?— Bub  that  would  not  affect 
the  emoluments. 

8731.  These  are  the  “excellents”  and  “veiw  goods.” 
The  “very  good”  would  affect  them? — Oh,  yes,  I 
adnut  that,  but  what  I say  in  that  connection  is,  that 
we  as  a Board  took  whatever  steps  we  thought 
were  within  our  reach  at  that  time  iu  order  to  meet 
that,  and  we  afterwards  took  other  steps. 

8732.  My  point  is  rather  this,  that  the  Belfast  case 
would  seem  to  have  required  a very  thorough  and- 
trenchant  examination  of  the  whole  sy^m  of  awarding 
merit  marks  where  results  like  that  were  possible?— 
I thought  that  w©  had  taken  very  considerable  steps, 

8738.  That  is  in  that  particular  place,  but  I speak 
of  the  system  as  a whole? — Yes;  but  we  were  dealing 
wito  the  system  as  a whole  when  we  called  a meeting 
of  the  senior  inspectors. 
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8734.  I only  wanted  to  know  whether  that  Belfast 
case  did  not  raise  a very  serious  question  as  to  whether 
this  system  could  be  worked  with  anything  like 
uniformity  and  justice? — It  raised  this  question  in 
our  minds,  that  we  should  look  very  carefully  into  the 
matter,  and  come  into  close  contact  with  the 
inspectors  with  regard  to  this  special  point,  and  we 
did  so. 

8735.  Perhaps  what  I ought  to  ask  you  iSj  did  you 
consider  that  thei-e  was  something  special  and  peculiar 
in  the  Belfast  case  that  required  your  attention  as 
apart  form  the  rest  of  Ireland? — It  required  their 
attention  because  the  Belfast  teachers  came  to  us  and 
made  complaint,  and,  therefore,  we  deal  with  that, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  got  into  touch  with  the  whole 
system  when  we  brought  up  all  the  inspectors. 

8736.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  by  assembling 
the  senior  inspectors  you  raised  the  whole  question  of 
the  system  of  awarding  merit  marks? — 'Jes,  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  inspectors  towards  the  teachers, 
and  various  other  things,  including  the  merit  marks. 

8787.  That  was  a regular  conference  wilh-the  Com- 
missioners, was  it? — kes. 

8788.  I do  not  think  we  have  heard  of  that? — Yes, 
that  was  a regular  conference. 

8739.  Mr.  Coffey. — ^Was  it  all  the  senior  inspeotow, 
or  only  the  Belfast  senior  inspectors? — We  had  the 
whole  of  the  senior  inspectors. 

874,0.  The  Chairman. — And  they  met  the  Commis- 
sioners?— They  met  the  Commissioners. 

8741.  And  you  went  into  the  whole  question? We 

heard  the  inspectors.  The  Commissioners,  of  course, 
interjected  questions  and  so  on,  and  there  was  a regular 
conference,  and  Dr.  Starkie  spoke  to  the  inspectors  in 
the  name  of  the  Commissioners  upon  these  topics,  and 
a circular  issued  afterwards.  But  you  will  get  these 
thin'gs  much  better  from,  say,  Dr.  Starkie,'  who  has 
all  the  facts. 

8742.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  when  that  con- 
ference was  held? — It  was  held 

About  1911? — Well  it  was  held  some  time  after 
the  Belfast  eases  came  before  us,  according  to  my 
recollection. 

— Did  you  come  into  touch 
with  the  Belfast  teachers  at  all;  did  you  examine  any 
of  them  or  hear  their  case?— We  heard  their  case. 

8744.  In  what  way?— I could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

• petition,  or  was  it  at  a personal 

interview?— I cannot  answer  you  that,  but  you  will 
easuy  find  it  from  others.  One  comes  into  contact 
with  the  ease  in  so  many  ways.  Although  I have 
seen  the  teachers,  I am  not  in  a position  at  the 
moment  to  answer  that. 

8746.  The  Chairman.— The  deputation  from  Belfast 
teachers  met  the  Resident  Commissioner.  Mr  Ward 
“ot?— No,  I was  not  piesent. 

Air,  Ward  was  present. 

TV  Commissioner  present  besides 

Dr.  Starkie.  Now,  with  regai-d  to  the  publication  of 
new  rules  and  amendment  of  rules,  that  question 
comes  before  you  every  year,  I suppose?— It  comes 
before  us  at  particular  times,  and  then  it  comes  in 
bulk  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  comes  definitely 
before  us  at  the  end  of  every  twelve  months. 

8748.  And  those  amendments  or  changes  are  inserted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rules,  the  old  rules  being 
in  paraUeJ  column  with  the  amendments  ?— That  is  so. 

rules  come 

ratner  suddenly  upon  mana^rs  and  teachers?— Yes  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  they  do,  and  I have 
d6?ay^*  having  a little 


tSd'r  Air 


m.B,  cases  d atatotory  rulaB7_Cnless  it  was  a matte, 
cl  eitrena  urgency,  I would  rathe,  giye  sij  Antha 

Willing  to  receive  representations.  ^ 


8752.  I mean  to  ask  whether  there  could  not  be  a 
better  system  than  the  present  one,  for  it  is  com- 
plained that  these  rules  ai'e  sprung  upon  inauagers 
and  teachers  witiiout  any  notice  at  all,  and  that  no 
chance  is  given  of  asking  for  explanations  or  making 
suggestions  ? — Yes. 

8758.  And  you  seem  to  think  that  that  is  a real 
defect? — Yes,  I think  that  is  a difficulty.  I have 
always  been  of  opiuiou  that  there  is  no  use  in  luiiTy. 
ing  these  changes. 

8754.  You  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  Intermediate 
Board  their  rules  have  to  lie  on  the  table  of  the  House 
for  40  days,  duiing  which  time  any  member  may  call 
attrition  to  any  rule,  or  even  move  for  its  rejection? — 
Yes. 

8765.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  some  such  system 
might  be  adopted.  I do  not  say  precisely  that  system, 
but  some  system  of  advertising  or  making  public  the 
rules,  so  tiat  expostulations  or  objections  might  be 
received  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners? — ^Yes,  I 
would  agree  with  that.  At  the  same  time  there  is  this, 
that  we  are  very  ready  oven  afterwards,  if  we  find 
that  a rule  does  not  turn  out  as  was  expected,  to  make 
a change. 

8756.  But  the  point  is,  that  it  has  been  lound 
essential  in  other  eases? — Yes. 

8757.  Essential  to  have  a period  beloro  the  rule 
comes  into  force,  during  which  explanations  may  be 
asked  for  and  criticisms  may  be  received,  with  the 
result  tliat  possibly  the  rule  may  not  bo  publislie'd  in 
the  original  form.  Now,  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
National  Board  should  not  have  a similar  defence 
against  too  sudden  action? — Not  so  far  as  I know. 

8768.  Now,  in  your  experience  have  there  been 
many  appeals  from  teachers  coming  before  the  Board 
directly? — Yes,  we  hear  a number.  I could  not  tell 
you  how  many. 

8759.  You  have  had  a number  every  year? — I think 
so. 


8760.  Can  you  remember  what  some  of  those  appeals 
at  any  rate  related  to? — I suppose  the  one  that  is 
most  prominently  before  my  mind  ia  a case  in  Lisburn, 
bub  I have  not  been  going  through  the  matter  in  such 
a way  as  to  look  into  it.  Thera  was  one  in  connection 
with  Lisburn,  where  a teacher  got  three  months' 
notice,  and  it  came  before  us  on  appeal. 

8761.  That  was  notice  to  withdraw  his  salary?-;-No, 
he'  got  a notice  from  the  manager.  But  let  me  suggest 
to  you  that  you  might  ask  me  us  to  the  question  of 
secrecy. 

7262.  I will  come  to  that? — I hear  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  information  being  withheld 
from  the  Board  as  a whole.  As  to  secrecy,  there  is 
none.  The  whole  records  of  the  Office  are  open  to 
me,  aud  the  officials  are  ready  to  give  the  details  of 
every  case. 

8763.  That  expresses  your  expei-ience? — ^Yes,  and  a 
statement  is  put  on  the  table  every  fortnight.  Teachers 
and  managers  and  others  write  to  me  in  regard  to 
cases.  Sometimes  I have  a dozen  or  even  fifteen, 
and  the  whole  records  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  every 
case  are  open  to  me. 

8764.  When  you  have  these  complaints  sent  to  you 
by  teachers,  to  what  official  do  you  apply  in  order  to 
get  the  information?— To  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

those  complaints  generally  relate  to? 
—Well,  they  really  relate  to  a great  variety  of  things, 
ihey  relate  to  increment,  to  promotion,  or  to  some 
fane  toat  is  likely  to  be  imposed,  because  of  a trans- 
gression of  the  rules,  and  so  on.  Very  frequentlv 
information  only  is  sought. 


“ juu  iiiiu  mat  in  every  case  you  set  the 

fuUest  infomatteif-Yes,  there  ie  no- gueetioe  about 
tnat,  and  if  the  case  would  come  before  Dr.  Starkie, 
and  would  be  more  within  hie  province,  I so  to  him, 
or  I go  to  Mr.  Wyse,  or  I go  to  a chief  inspector. 

_ 8767.  You  get  the  fullest  information?— Yes,  there 
IS  no  doubt  about  that.  ■ 


8768.  Arid  all  the  Commissioners  can  do  that?— 
es.' 


Commissioner? — Every  Commissionei 
can  do  that,  and,  of  course,  a good  many  of  them  do. 
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Unfortunately  I am  couueoted  with  both  th®  North 
and  the  West,  and  I am  afraid  I get  a double  portion. 
Then  I think  there  was  another  point  about  the 
unreasonable  criticism  to  Yvhich  the  Board  has  been 
exposed.  I do  not  know  whether  you  want  to  hear 
anything  about  that  or  not? 

8770.  In  what  respect  have  you  been  misrepresented? 

I could  not  exhaust  that  subject.  Just  take  one 

ease,  that  I have  no  doubt  you  have  met  with,  the 
question  of  balances.  M'e  have  been  denounced  in  the 
strongest  terms  over  that. 

8771.  Bub  the  way  in  which  the  matter  is  referred 
to  in  your  accounts  is,  ns  has  been  pointed  out  here 
by  one  of  our  members,  a little  misleading.  It  refers 
to  i;16,000  of  the  Parliameutai'j  Grant  being 
“ surrendered  ” at  the  end  of  the  year? — I do  not  know 
about  that,  but  you  know  exactly  how  the  matter 
stands. 

8772.  That  is  what  you  call  the  balances? — Yes;  I 
mean  wo  make  estimates,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  find  that  there  are  certain  portions  of  those 
estimates  nob  expended,  and  we  have  been  greatly 
blamed  because  a single  halfpenny  goes  back  to 
England;  but  you  understand  that  we  must  account 
for  the  balances,  and  we  must  spend  only  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Board. 

8773.  That  your  gi'ant  is  ear-marked,  and  you  cannot 
devote  money  voted  ffir  one  purpose  to  another 
purpose? — Cei’bainly  not.  We  have  also  been 
denounced  in  regard  to  the  grades,  but  you  know  well 
that  we  are  bound  hand  and  foot  with  regard  to  the 
standard  number  of  tbe  grade.  I could  refer  to  a 
number  of  things,  but  I thought  I would  mention  that, 
as  we  do  not  often  talk  in  public. 

9774.  Mr  Coffey. — Y'ou  were  appointed  Commis- 
sioner in  1908.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  Committee 
an  outline  of  your  powers  and  duties  as  a Commis- 
sioner of  National  Education? — Of  course,  I need  not 
go  into  that.  It  is  in  a public  document. 

8775.  Wo  would  be  glad  to  have  it  from  you?— But 
mine  Would  be  only  a garbled  statement. 

8776.  Will  you  refer  us  to  the  document  where  it  is 
published? — Well,  it  is  published  in  the  original 
letter  to  begin  with,  Lord  Stanley’s  letter. 

8777.  You  know  there  was  a charter? — Yes. 

8778.  Has  any  document  been  ever  issued  defining 
your  duties  outside  that  charter? — I do  not-  think  so; 
perhaps  there  wag. 

8779.  Now,  will  you  give  the  Committee  (as  we  have 
nothing  but  what  is  in  the  chatter)  an  idea  of  what 
your  duties  and  powers  ate? — I really  do  not  know 
that  1 need  do  that. 

8780.  I do  not  know  them,  and  I do  not  think  the 
Committee  knows  tliem,  and  it  would  be  very  impor. 
taut  for  us  to  know? — 'Well-,  I really  think  that  if  you 
want  me  to  do  that  you  had  better  let  me  have  an 
opportunity  of  going  into  the  matter  and  giving  you 
a reasoned  statement. 

8781.  But  you  might  give  us  a short  statement? — I 
would  scarcely  know  where  to  begin. 

8782.  You  have  been  a Commissioner  since  1908? — 
Yes. 

8783.  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  document  except 
the  Charter  of  1844  and  the  Charter  of  1861? — ^No.  I 
have  no  objections  to  give  you  a reasoned  statement 
on  the  matter,  but  to  give  it  here  in  that  way  I do 
not  think  would  be  quite  fair. 

8784.  I thought  it  would  be  quite  simple  from  your 
experience  as  a Commissioner? — I can  tell  you  what 
I do  from  day  to  day,  if  you  would  like  to  hear  that, 
but  I think  a statement  of  that  kind — if  it  is  to  be 
of  any  value,  except-to  test  me  as  to  my  knowledge 
of  things — if  it  is  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  should 
be  a reasoned  and  definite  statement. 

8785.  It  is  not  to  test  you  in  any  way  whatever. 
Do  not  talce  it  that  my  question  is  due  to  any  desire 
whatever  to  test  you,  but  I want  really  to  know 
whether  iJiere  is  any  difference  between  the  powCTS 
of  an  ordinary  Commissioner  and  a Resident  Com^s- 
eioner? — Well,  I really  could  not  answer  you  that 
question,  if  that  is  the  point  you  want. 

8786.  I want  to  know  what  are  your  rights  ^d 
privileges  of  an  individual  Commissioner,  and  how 


they  differ  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner? — I couid  not  tell  you  what 
the  rights  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  are.  I can 
tell  how  it  works  out. 

8787.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  document  where 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Resident  Commissioner 
as  distinct  from  the  other  Commissioners  are  laid 
down? — I reallj'  could  not  tell  you. 

8788.  I want  to  know  if  there  is  such  a document? — 
Of  course,  it  is  a perfectly  legitimate  tiring  to  ask  mo 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  as 
compared  witli  the  lay  Commissioners,  but  I thought 
it  was  an  academic  question. 

Mr.  Coffey. — -Oh,  no,  it  had  a very  practical  object. 

8789.  The  Chairman. — But  you  do  not  know  of  the 

document  where  that  should  be  found? — No.  1 can 

tell  you  hou-  we  work. 

8790.  Mr.  Coffey. — So  w’e  may  take  it  that  the 
duties  of  the  Commissioners  are  not  specifically 
defined  in  any  document  within  your  knowledge? — 
Not  within  my  knowledge;  at  least  I have  not  come 
into  touch  with  it,  nor  has  it  concerned  me  very  much. 

8791.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  charter 
of  incorporation? — Well,  I read  it  at  the  time  when  I 
was  appointed,  but  I have  not  gone  into  it  since. 

8792.  You  remember  it  well  enough,  and  you  are 
familiar  enough  witti  it  to  know  that  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  between  the  standing  of  the  Resident 
Commissioner  and  the  standing  of  any  other  Commis- 
sioner?— I can  say  this,  that  in  out  practical  working 
I do  not  know  any  difference,  except  that  we  give  over 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner  certain  things  to  do. 

8793.  Has  each  Commissioner  an  equal  right  and 
power  on  the  Board? — Certainly. 

8794.  Has  the  Resident  Commissioner  power  to 
promote  an  inspector? — No. 

8795.  Has  the  Resident  Commissioner  power  to 
appoint  a model  school  teacher? — The  ordinary  case 
is  that  every  appointment  of  a model  school  teacher 
comes  before  the  Board,  and  the  Board  appoints  him. 
It  comes  before  the  Board. 

8796.  Has  the  Resident  Commissioner  power  to 
promote  a clerk  to  a staff  appointment  in  tbe  office? — 
Certain  appointment  come  before  us. 

8797.  Certain  office  appointments? — Yes;  but  I 
think  a good  many  of  those  of  minor  importance  are 
made  without  reference  to  us. 

8798.  But  the  staff  appointments? — But  observe  I 
do  not  know  of  any  regulation  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  I am  not  dealing  with  that,  but  I am  dealing 
with  our  practical  work. 

8799.  What  is  the  practical  work;  it  is  that  the  staff 
appointment  of  clerks  in  the  office  are  made  by  the 
Commissioners? — A number  of  appointments  are 
made  by  the  Commissioners,  and  often  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

8800.  What  I want  to  make  clear  is,  that  in  the 
promotion  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  to  staff  appoint- 
ments each  Commissioner  has  the  same  right,  and 
can  vote  independently  of  the  Resident  Commissioner 
if  he  so  desires?*— Yes;  the  only  thing  is  that  I am 
not  quite  sure  as  to  the  extent  of  the  meaning  of 
staff  appointment.  I am  not  the  best  one  to  give  you 
tlie  information  on  the  point  as  to  what  appointments 
are  made. 

6801.  The  matronship  of  the  central  model  schools 
is  a position  held  by  a woman,  who  superintends  the 
dusting  of  the  central  model  schools.  That  is  an 
appointment  which  tests  nith  the  Commissioners,  and 
is  decided  by  vote,  and  not  by  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner?—Yes,  I think  60. 

8802.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Sir  Alexander 
McDonnell-,  a previous  Resident  Commissioner,  given 
before  the  Powis  Commission?— No ; you  must 
remember  I am  a modern. 

8803.  I thought  that  as  a Commissioner  it  would 
probably  have  come  before  you?— Well,  1 suppose  it 
ought  to,  but  a man  has  a great  many  things  to  do. 

8804  The  Board  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  each 
Commissioner  individuaUy,  is  charged  with  a great 
responsibility  in  relation  to  the  education  of  the 
coun  try  ? — Certainly . 

10* 
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8805.  What  is  the  amount  of  money  administered 
yearly  for  primary  education? — About  a million  and  a 
half.  I am  not  a great  authority  on  these  things. 

8806.  At  all  events,  the  Board  accepts  the  respon- 
sibility for  th©  just  and  equitable  administration  of 
this  money? — Yes. 

8807.  The  teachers  are  the  direct  agents  for  the 
advancement  of  education  in  the  country.  You  admit 
that? — I do  not  exactiy  know  about  their  direct  agency 
as  apart  from  other  direct  agencies,  but  they  are  a very 
necessary  and  important  agency. 

8808-9.  And  are  they  not  the  most  essential  agents, 
while  you  may  call  the  inspectors  and  staff  of  'J^rone 
House  subsidiary  instruments? — They  are  helps  if  you 
like. 


8810.  Do  you  admit  that  the  Commissioners  are 
responsible  for  taking  adequate  precautions  to  ensure 
that  no  injustice  is  done  to  a teacher? — Yea,  as  far  as 
lies  in  their  power. 

8811.  There  is  a responsibility  binding  on  the  Com- 

missioners as  men  of  honour  and  men  of  position.  Do 
you  also  recognise  that  there  is  a responsibility  of  a 
constitutional  nature,  a responsibility  to  Parliament, 
and  that  tlierc  is  a responsibility  of  a legal  nature, 
which  may  be  tested  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  You 
recognise  ^at? — There  is  a responsibility  to  Parlia- 
ment, inasmuch  as  Parliament  provides  the  money, 
and  there  is  a responsibility  to  theVountry.  I do  not 
know  where  the  responsibility  would  end.  I do  not 
know  about  legal  responsibility.  Of  course,  in  certain 
cases  legal  questions  might  arise.  I think  possibly 
all  Government  departments  have  their  decisions 
subject  to  legal  review.  . 


8812.  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes,  First  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  the  other  day,  said  : — “ There  is  no  appeal 
from  the  Commissioners’  decisions,  provided  they  are 
acting  within  their  powers,  and  boiia,  f de,  without 
negligence.  I imagine,  if  the  CotnmisS’oners  did  not 
act  bona  fide,  or  sliowed  negligence,  there  would  be 
an  appeal  to  a Court  of  Law.”  That  is  his  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Do  you 
think  that  the  same  would  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
the  Board  of  National  Education  ? — Now  you  are  asking 
me  a question  on  which  I can  throw  no  light. 

8813.  Have  tie  Commissioners  any  reason  to  think, 
from  a recent  opinion  which  they  got  from  Counsel, 
that  they  are  subject  to  legal  review? — I do  not  know. 

8814.  You  said  that  you  have  from  time  to  time 
changed  the  rules.  May  I ask  you  was  the  Maternity 
Rule  changed  in  obedience  to  legal  advice,  that  the 
rule  could  not  stand  in  law? — I will  not  say  that  it 
was  in  obedience  to  legal  advice. 

8815.  Was  it  not  in  accordance  with  legal  advice? 

1 am  not  quite  certahi  that  there  was  an  absolutely 
definite  legal  advice.  There  was  a legal  opinion  that 
in  the  main  was  adverse  to  the  position  we  took. 
That  is  my  recollection,  but  I do  not  know  how  far 
I can  say  that  was  in  obedience  to  legal  advice. 

8816.  But  did  not  the  very  eminent  Counsel  in 
Dublin,  to  whom  you  found  it  necessary  to  refer  your 
procedure,  advise  the  Commissioners  that  the  rule 
could  not  stand  in  law.  as  being  harassing,  unjust, 
and  against  the  liberty  of  the  .teachers?— As  to  that 
I cannot  say.  I can  tell  you  that  his  opinion  was 
adverse  to  the  position  we  had  taken  up.  Of  course, 
when  you  are  dealing  with  a legal  document,  you 
require  to  have  the  document  before  you  in  order  to 
answer  the  question. 


8817.  However,  you  ^ot  an  opinion  on  the  matter 

which  was  adverse  to  the  Commissioners’  rule.  Now, 
Rule  96  says,  that  ” should  a teacher  have  any  well- 
grounded  cause  of  complaint  against  an  inspector,  he 
may  submit  his  case  in  writing  direetiy  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  their  conaderation”? Yes. 

8818.  Has  that  mle  been  sanction^  by  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  whom  all  the 
rules  have  to  be  sanctioned?— I expect  it  has,  but  I 
do  not  definitely  know. 

8819.  That  Rule  gives  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
teacher  direct  to  the  Commissioners?— Yes 


8820.  As  a matter  of  fact,  is  there  any  appeal  to 
the  Commissioners  by  the  teachers  undei-  that  rule,  as 
the  public  are  led  to  think.  Is  there  any  appeal 
directly  to  the  Commissioners? — I mentioned  the  case 
at  Lisburn. 

8821.  That  is  a different  thing.  That  wus  an  appeal 
of  another  kind.  The  appeal  that  Rule  96  deals  with 
is  the  appeal  of  a teacher  against  nn  inspector.  The 
mb  says  : — ” Should  a teacher  have  any  wcll-grmimled 
cause  of  complaint  against  an  inspector,  ho.  may  appeal 
directly  to  the  Commissioners  in  writing.”  Now,  has 
the  teacher  the  right  of  appeal  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, which  that  rule  leads  the  public  to  think  he 
has? — i believe  he  has.  He  has,  of  course. 

8822.  What  were  tiie  terms  of  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioners  in  1902  ridding  themselves  of  their  re- 
sponsibility  in  regard  to  these  appeals? — 1902  was  be- 
fore  my  time. 

8828.  But  us  a Commissioner  you  would  make  your- 
self acqumnted  with  your  position  in  regard  to  the 
rule.  You  are  aware  that  the  Commissioners  in  1.902 
placed  this  whole  question  of  appeal.  I understand,  iu 
tile  hands  of  Dr.  Starkie,  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
and  that  it  was  for  him  to  say  whether  or  not  a ease 
of  appeal  should  go  to  the  Commissioners.  You  are 
aware  of  that  rule? — Yes,  I am  aware  that  there  were 
certain  matters  that  were  left  in  the  Immls  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner. 

8824.  -Are  you  aware  that  this  question  of  appeal 

against  the  mark  of  an  inspector  was  ono  of  them? 

I read  it  over  last  night,  and  I just  cannot  answer 
absolutely,  but  I expect  it  is. 

8825.  Now,  do  you  think  it  consistent  with  the 
adequate  precautions  which  you  have  admitted  to  be 
necessary,  that  the  Commissioners  should,  by  this 
private  action,  have  disabled  themselves  beforehand 
from  hearing  cases  of  appeal? — If  wo  trust  our 
Resident  Commissioner,  and  if  iie  appeals  to  ua  in  any 
ease  of  difficulty  (as  we  expect  he  does  iu  any  case 
of  special  difficulty),  we  think  tiiat  in  these  matters  it 
is  really  an  advantage. 

8826.  Now,  during  the  time  that  you  have  been  on 
the  Board  since  1908,  has  any  case  of  appeal  against 
the  marking  of  an  inspector  come  before  you  except 
those  cases  from  Belfast  and  Tipperary  in  which  a 
body  of  teachers  joined? — Well,  I do  not  rcnieinber  any 
at  tile  moment,  but  I would  not  say  that  there  was 
not. 

8827.  You  do  not  remember  any? — No. 

8828.  Now,  how  can  you  claim  that  tho  Resident 
Commissioner  puts  cases  of  appeal  before  you,  or  do  I 
understand  you  as  claiming  that  the  teachers  have 
a right  of  appealing  to  the  Commissioners  when  you 
cannot,  fqr  your  five  years  on  the  Board,  say  that 
any  case  of  appeal  came  before  you? — Gases  of  that 
kind  would  come  before  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
an  experienced  officer,  Avhom  we  have  every  reason  to 
trust,  and  who  has  been  kindly  towards  tiie  teachers 
in  my  knowledge,  and  we  think  that  is  fair  enough, 

8829.  The  Commissioners  are  very  busy  men,  of 
course,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  look  up  every 
detail  of  the  office.  It  is  quite  proper  that  the  details 
of  the  administration  sbmild  be  dealt  vdth  by  a paid 
officer,  but  the  question  of  increment  to  a teacher  is 
not  a detail,  and  do  you  not  think  that  that  should  be 
considered  by  the  Commissioners,  who  have  led  the 
public  to  think  that  they  had  provided  for  it?— Well, 
I do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  regarded  as  a detail 
or  not,  but  I know  this,  that  if  the  question  of  incre- 
ment came  before  us  we  would  have  a six  days’  sitting 
every  week. 

8830.  You  would  have  to  sit  every  week? — More 
than  one  day.  . 

8831.  I have  been  very  much  struck  by  the  far-seeing 
wisdom  of  the  evidence  of  Cardinal  Cullen  when  he  was 
eMmined  before  the  Fowls  Commiasiou  in  relation  to 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  His  evi- 
dence was  that  the  difficulty  is  to  get  gentlemen  who 
will  attend  manage  matters  themselves,  and  not 
take  everything  that  is  proposed  to  them  on  the  word 
of  a Resident  Commissioner? — I know  this,  that  I 
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exrtiiiU’e  evory  ease  tliat  cduios  before  myself.  I give 
the  atteution  to  every  case  that  comes  up,  and 

deal  'vith  the  business  of  eduention  within  the  limits 
that  are  laid  down  as  honestly  as  any  portion  of  my 
work.  That  is  all  I can  say. 

tjbd2.  I am  quite  certain  of  that.  I dare  say  you, 
according  to  vour  views,  discharge  your  duty  very 
honourably  ana  very  conscientiously,  but  do  you  not 
think  that  you  placed  yourself  iu  a rather  awkward 
position  if  you  make  a rule  Anying  that  you  give  the 
teachers  the  right  of  appeal  to  you,  and  yet  that  that 
appeal  is  not  alknved  to  come  to  you,  by  reason  of  the 
Board  having  divested  itself  of  authority?  Do  you  think 
that  that  is  discliarging  the  duty  ijroperly?— I would 
not  sa-y  definitely,  hut  I believe  the  teacher  has  the 
right  of  appealuig  definitely  to  the  CommiBsioners.  If 
it  were  decided  against  him  in  the  ordinary  course, 
I believe  that  he  could  appeal  definitely  to  the  Commis- 
sioners as  a body. 

ti833.  But  how  can  ho — supposing  his  manager  got 
down  a letter  saying:  "1  luu  directed  by  tiie  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  to  say,  that 
having  considered  your  appeal,  they  disallow  it,” 
or  something  to  that  effect?— That  is  .what  I believe 
is  done  in  all  offices.  Certain  matters  that  are  left  to 
officials  and  certain  other  matters  that  come  before 
the  Commissioners  and  letters,  are  -written  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Board. 

B384.  yuite  properly  and  quite  regularly ; but  if  the 
teacher  or  his  manager  get  this  letter,  -which  says  : ” 1 
am  directed  by  the  Cm-mnissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation to  say  that  your  appeal,  having  been  considered 
is  disallowed,”  how  con  he  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sioners then,  or  how  can  he  i-each  the  Commissioners? 
—Well,  a direct  letter  to  the  secretary,  I believe,  or 
to  the  Commissioners,  would  reach  the  Commissioners. 

8035.  But  tlie  first  letter  was  to  the  Commissioners? 
—Yes. 


was  that  all  public  bodies  acted  in  something  of  the 
same  way  as  the  Commissioners  did  then,  that  cer- 
tain matters  were  left  for  the  permanent  officials  and 
that  other  matters  came  before  the  general  body._ 

8843.  That  is,  matters  of  detail.  That  is  quite  right; 
hut  certainly  you  do  not  consider  the  iuerements  of 
the  whole  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  a matter  of 
detail  that  should  he  dealt  -wifii  by  one  man? — It  is 
not  dealt  with  by  one  man,  but  by  the  whole 
permanent  officials  of  the  office. 

8844.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage if  there  was  a permanent  Committee  of  -the  Board, 
consisting  of  two  members,  in  addition  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  to  deal  with  these  appeals?— There  was 
something  of  that  kind,  I believe,  a very  considerable 
time  ago;  but  I understand  that  it  really  resolved  itself 
into  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

8845.  I can  quite  understand.  That  was  not  exactly 
-what  1 contemplated  in  the  question.  There  was  what 
was  called  an  Office  Committee,  consisting  of  the  sec- 
retaries and  chiefs  of  inspection? — Yes. 

8846.  But  I think  that  though  it  had  some  advan- 
tages, it  resolved  itself  into  a question  of  the  power 
of  the  Resident  Commissioner.  You  said  early  in  your 
e-vidence  that  teachers  bad  talked  with  you,  and  left 
you  under  the  impression  that  they  were  satisfied. 
How  many  teachers  were  you  speaking  to  that  left 
you  under  that  improssion? — Incidentally,  wherever 
I went  I was  talking  to  teachers  and  trying  to  find  out 
what  their  feeling  was.  I have  mat  a considerable 
number,  and  then,  in  connection  with  recent  rnatters, 
this  question  of  what  the  inspectors  say  and  ad-vise  and 
so  on,  turned  up. 

8847.  We  had  it  in  evidence  from  Mr.  Dilworth  that 
the  Commissioners  considered  very  carefully,  in  fact, 
I think  he  told  us  that  they  considered  word  by  word, 
the  letter  that  was  addressed  to  the  Belfast  teachers 
through  the  secretaries  in  1911?— Yes,  that  came  be- 


8886.  The  letter  of  his  manager  was  tothe  Commis- 
sioners, and  do  von  think  the  procedure  in  the  case  of 
the  second  letter  ^vould  be  diffci-ent?— They  need 
not  go  the  Commissioners.  Dr.  _ Newell,  who 
was  tlien  private  secretary,  Avas  examined  before  the 
PoAvis  Commission,  and  he  was  asked  whether  appeals 
go  to  the  Board,  and  he  said  : ” Of  course,  any  Jetter 
appealing  to  the  Board  should  go  to  the  Board,  _ and 
the  member  of  the  Commission  who  was  exammmg 
him  asked  : “ Is  it  as  a matter  of  certainty?  and  Dr. 
Newell  replies:  “As  a matter  of  certainty,  I would 
consider  it  my  bounden  duty  to  do  so,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  feelings  of  tlie  Resident  Commissioner. 
So  the  secretary  at  that  time  would  send  the  appeals 
to  the  Board,  Avhether  the  Resident  Commissioner 
liked  it  or  not ; but  noAV  the  position  is  that  no  appeal 
can  reach  the  Board  if  the  Resident  Commissioner 
disappi-oves.  Is  not  that  so? — No;  that  is  nob  exactly 
so.  By  th('  arrangements  of  1902  there  are  certain 
niatters  that  are  left  to  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
and  he  acts  within  that.  All  other  appeals  go  to  the 
Board. 

8887.  But  appeals  of  teachers  do  not  go  to  the  Board, 
at  any  rate,  they  do  not  go  to  the  Commissioners? 
Well,  anything  outside  that  1902  memorandum  goes 
•to  the  Board. 


8838.  Do  you  nob  think  that  it  is  a very  important 
thing,  where  you  are  dealing  with  the  whole  of  t e 
teachers  of  Ireland,  who,  you  say,  are  the  direct  in- 
struments  of  education,  that  they  should  ha-ye  secured 
to  them  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  CommissionerB  ?— i 
really  do  not  know. 

8839.  You  were  not  aware  of  this  resolution  of  the 
Board  in  1902,  divesting  themselves  of  the  authority 
Avith  regard  to  these  appeals? — Oh,  yes.  I told  y 
•tliat  I road  it  last  night. 


8840.  For  the  first  time?— Not  at  all. 


8841.  You  had  read  it  before?— I certainly  have. 

• 8842.  Do  you  not  think  now  that  it  is  placing  the 
Commissioners  in  a very  aAvkward  light  before^ 
country  to  have  a rule  providing  one  thing  and  a pimte 
regulation  nullifying  that  rple?  Have  you  ^a^en  any 
steps,  or  do  you  propose  to  take  any  steps,  ^ 
that  resolution  of  the  Board  rescinded?  My  op 


fore  us. 

8848.  And  it  was  very  carefully  considered?- It  was 
carefully  considered. 

8849.  In  that  letter  the  Commissioners,  expressed  re- 
gret that  ” it  appears  from  the  recent  enquiry  that 
the  relations  of  teachers  and  inspectors  are  not  as  cor- 
dial  as  they  Avould  wish,  and  the  complaint  of  the 
teachers  that  their  independ«ice  is  crushed  by  the 
present  system  has  much  sui-prised  the  Commissioners. 
Now,  what  was  that  explanation  of  that  expression 
of  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners? — I 
rather  think  that  it  Avas  in  this  direction.  This  is, 
at  any  rate,  my  own  feeling— I cannot  judge  the 
feeling  of  tiie  other  Commissioners. 

8850.  Well,  you  were  a party  to  the  expression 
of  surprise?— Yes,  I was  on  the  Board. 

8851.  What  Avas  the  explanation  of  your  surprise? 
XJnder  the  ncAv  system  that  had  been  . adop- 
ted we  tliought  that  the  foundations  were  laid  for  a 
much  kindlier  feeling  between  the  inspectors  and 
teachers,  that  is,  that  both  teachers  and  inspectors 
Avere  put  into  much'  more  natural  relations  towards 
each  other  than  they  had  been  under  the  resulte 


*^8852."  You  thought  so,  and  then  you  were  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  not  so?— Yes. 

8853.  Would  not  the  surprise  he  explained  in  another 
wav  namely,  that  the  expressions  of  discontent  and 
disktisfactiou  were  kept  from  the  Commissioners  by 
the  office?— I do  not  think  so;  because  the  Commis- 
sioners are  well  in  touch  with  the  general  feeling.  The 
Commissionei-s  as  a body  are  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, and  they  know  pretty  Avell  Avhat  the  feeling  is. 

' 88-54  At  all  events,  we  had  it  from  Mr.  Dilworth, 
that  uidess  they  beard  of  the  discontent  in  the  country 
thev  had  no  official  communication  in  relation  to  the 
disMutent  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  teachers  with  the 
s-ystem  of  inspection? — Wtell,  I do  not  know  about 
•ijiat. 

8855  But  you  know  that  no  official  commum?a- 
lions  Avere  allowed  to  reach  you  setting  forth  these  com- 
nlaints?— I do  not  think  they  did  reach  us.  . 

^ 8856.  Therefore,  you  were  in  the  dark  iw  regar^  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  existed  At-ith  the  system  of 
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inspection? — Tfta  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  said 
that  we  were  in  the  dark  would  be  that  as  a body  the 
matter  may  not  have  come  definitely  before  us. 

8857.  But  do  you  not  think  it  should  come  up  offi- 
cially before  you,  as  Commissioners  charged  with  the 
education  of  the  counti'y? — That  is  returning  to  the 
same  point. 

8858.  But  do  you  not  think  an.  important  matter  like 
that  should  have  come  before  you,  for  that  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a detail,  that  the  teachers  of  the  whole  coun- 
try were  dissatisfied  and  discontented  with  the  system 
of  inspection?  Do  you  not  think  that  that  should  como 
to  the  official  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners? — How 
could  it  come? 

8859.  Through  the  office  and  through  letters  from 
the  teachers? — I do  not  know  how  far  appeals  and 
letters  would  come  through  the  office,  so  I cannot  tell; 
I know  pretty  well  personally  the  feeling  of  the 
teachers,  because  I had  been  talking  to  a good  many 
teachers  and  knew  pretty  well  how  mattera  stood ; but 
at  the  same  time  I was  surprised  that  the  change  in 
the  system  did  not  work  in  the  direction  of  better  feel- 
ing between  the  teachers  and  inspectors. 

8860.  Do  you  think  that  the  change  has  been  good 
for  the  education  of  the  country  and  has  the  education 
improved? — I think  I would  require  a considerable 
time  to  give  that  answer.  I know  that  many  who  are 
very  intimately  connected  with  education  say  it  is 
greatly’  improv^,  and  mention  specifically  the  direc- 
tion  in  which  it  is  improved:  especially  in  the  direction 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils, 
which  is  a very  fundamental  matter. 

M61,  ^ou  are  not  in  a position  to  oSer  any  personal 
opinion  yourself? — I certainly  have  come  in  contact 
wiWi  a number  of  people  who  say  it  has  not  improved. 

8862.  Have  you  as  a Commissioner  a right  to  discuss 
educational  matters  with  inspectors?  You  told  us,  in 
fact,  that  you  did  discuss  matters  with  chiefs  of  inspec- 
tion; but  have  you,  as  Commissioner,  a right  to  discuss 
matters  in  connection  with  schools  and  their  marks 
with  the  inspectors?— With  the  inspectors  in  the 
district? 

8863.  Or  if  you  met  an  inspector  anywhere,  have  you 
a right,  as  a Commissioner,  to  discuss  the  condition  of 

the  school  in  his  district,  or  in  anv  other  district? 

think  we  ivould  have  a right'  to  do  ft;  but  I do  not 
know  that  we  would  in  any  way  interfere.  We  might 
do  it  as  a matter  of  gaining  knowledge  or  so.  If  I met 
an  inspector,  1 would  naturally  talk  to  him  about  his 
work,  and  what  is  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  so 
on,  and  the  education  of  the  district,  and  all  that- 
but  as  to  the  exercise  of  any  function  as  a Commis- 
sioner m that  conversation,  I do  not  think  I would 
I mmht  use  it  afterwards  when  I would  come  before 
the  Board,  in  order  to  give  them  information  on  cer- 
tain points. 

. y°'^.  °ouId  afiord  the  time  and  you  were  so 

inclined  or _so_  interested  in  education,  is  it  within  your 
rights  to  sit  in  the  Boardroom  of  Tyrone  House  every 
clay  and  see  the  details  of  all  administration’— Well  I 
know  this,  Iffiat  any  time  I am  in  Dublin,  if  I have 
time,  I usuaUy  go  into  the  office  and  talk  to  the  secre- 
tary, or  the  Resident  Commissioner;  but  I do  not 
toow  how  far  my  rights  would  go.  I have  never 
been  questioned  with  regard  to  such  a matte)-. 

‘“S’  Commssionsrs, 
two  oirisido  Commsmoniii's  we  will  call  them,  eat  in 
m eonneotion  with  the  administration 
for  days  or  weeks,  as  they  were  able  to  spare  the  time 

some  years  ago?-Oh,  I do  know  about  thatr  I h?ve 
only  to  say  that  any  time  I go  into  the  office  I U mSe 
most  -welcome,  and  am  afforded  every  facility  for  net 
ting  into  contact  with  the  working  of  the  system  ^ 

M66.  Do  you  say  that  all  the  cii-oulars  to  inspectors 
issued  by  the 

Board  to  mspectore,  were  submitted  to  the  Commis 
Tod  to  ^ recollecticn 

and  that  I was  pretty  certain  that  the  other  was  too.  ’ 

* recollection  of  the  circular  nf 

^th  December.  1912?  (Oircuhr  havded  to 
I have  not  a clear  • recollection  of  it. 


* Vide  Appendix  II. 


8868.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of  that?— 
That  is,  that  the  junior  inspector  is  not  to  lower  the 
mark? 

8669.  The  personal  merit  mark  of  the  teacher — I am 
not  saying  whether  this  direction  is  right,  or  u-liether 
it  is  proper;  but  I only  want  to  know  whether  that 
circular  was  authorised  by  the  Couiuiissioners  (the 
date  is  the  7th  of  December,  1912)? — The  date  con- 
veys nothing  to  me.  The  circular  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  junior  inspector  cannot  alter  the  merit  mark  of  the 
teacher. 

8870.  The  merit  mark  of  the  teacher? — That  idea 
certainly  is  not  at  all  strange  to  me. 

8871.  What  you  had  before  was  the  merit  mark  ‘ 
of  the  school? — Yes. 

8872.  And  you  have  no  recolleetioii  of  it  coming  be- 
fore the  Commissioners? — That  does  not  mean  that  it 
that  it  did  not  come  before  the  Conimi-ssionei-s? — That 
does  not  mean  that  it  did  not  come  before  the  Com- 
missioners, because  you  can  understand  that  amidst 
30  many  documents  coming  before  us,  I will  not  have 
an  individual  recollection  in  oneli  case. 

887.3.  Now,  you  told  us  that  the  records  and  papers 
in  reference  to  any  particular  complaint  are  very 
kindly  placed  at  yom-  disposal  by  the  socretary? — I did 
not  say  kindly. 

8874.  They  are  placed  at  your  disposal  by  the  secre- 
tary, is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

8875.  But  that  is  when  a teacher  is  in  a position  to 
approach  you  personally? — And  write  to  nu'  oj.i  any- 
thing. 

8876.  I say  to  approach  you  as  an  individual  Com- 
missioner?— Dr  in  regard  to  anything  in  which  I am 
interested. 

8877.  Or  in  regard  to  any  case  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested, and  on  which  you  get  a complaint  from  a 
teacher,  the  office  staff  is  quite  open  to  place  the  file 
at  your  disposal.  Do  you  think  though  tliat  it  is  au 
adequate  or  satisfactory  way  for  a toucher  to  get  his 
case  considered  by  the  Board  tliat  he  should  have  to 
be  in  a position  to  approach  an  individual  Commis- 
sioner?— fie  may  be  in  this  position,  tlmt  he  simply 
knows  my  name,  and  perhaps  teachers  that  I have 
never  seen,  and  probably  will  never  see,  write  to  me 
and  I deal  with  the  case,  just  as  if  they  were  men 
that  I was  familiar  v-ith,  althougli  I may  not  know 
them  at  all. 

8878.  You  must  get  a great  deal  of  corre.spoudenoe 
then? — Unfortunately,  I do. 

8879.  But  do  you  think  tlmt  is  a satisfactory  way  for 
the  official  transaction  of  business  that  the  teacher 
has  to  approach  an  individual  Commissioner  to  get  his 
case  before  the  Board? — I do  not  think  he  has  to  at 
all.  He  may  have  come  before  ths  Board,  and  may 
simply  -want  me  to  understand  tho  facts  of  the  case. 
Very  often  the  letter  is  an  enquiry'  only,  and  as  a rule 
it  is  not  a case  that  comes  before  the  Board.  I never 
exercise  undue  influence  on  behalf  of  anyone. 

8880.  But  if  you  understand  the  case,  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  case  that  is  worth  understuuding  or 
worth  considering,  should  it  not  be  brought  officially 
before  the  Board  by  the  Secretary? — Some  eases  are 
not  of  tliat  nature.  Some  cases  have  already  been  de- 
cided and  would  not  come  in  that  way,  and  the  teacher 
is  under  the  impression  that  certain  things  have  not 
b^n  understood,  or  else  it  would  not  have  been  de- 
cided in  that  way,  and  he  wants  me  to  look  into  that. 

I want  you  to  understand  definitely  that  the  thing  is- 
according  to  my  view  quite  proper.  It  is  not  a case 
of  a teacher  appi-oacliing  me  with  a desire  that  I 
should  press  his  case  in  any  undue  fashion.  Very 
often  he  only  seeks  information. 

8881.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— You  have  been  asked 
with  regard  to  the  transaction  of  business  by  the  Com- 
missioners, but  you  arc  aware,  of  course,  that  the 
question  of  how  this  business  should  be  transacted 
came  before  the  Powis  Commission.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Pow-is  Commission? 

I-have  read  them;  I do  not  know  how  far  l could 
say  I am  famiiar  with  them. 

M82.  I will  read  the  recommendation  on  this  point : 

That  it  is  inexpedient  that  the  whole  Board  should 
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be  suiimioiivil  weekly  far  the  eoiisideratiou  of  routine 
business.”  Would  you  ugreo  with  that?— I read  that 
a V617  sliort  time  ago. 

8883.  That  the  routine  business  should  he  con- 
ducted by  a Comnuttee  of  the  Board  sitting  in  Dublin, 
whose  names  should  be  known  to  the  public,  and  that 
all  questions  of  the  general  policy  of  the  system,  such 
as  dinuges  of  rules  or  interpretation  of  rules,  should  be 
referr^  to  the  whole  Board,  to  be  specially  sum- 
moned ”? — Yes. 

8884.  You  see  the  recommendation  there  that  there 
should  be  a Committee  of  the  Board  sitting  in  Dublin 
for  the  consideration  of  what  is  here  cailw  ‘‘routine 
business  ”? — Yes. 

8885.  Such  business  as  the  Commissioners  decided 
(I  suppose  you  were  not  on  the  Board  at  the  time) 
should  be  referre<l  to  Dr.  Starkie  for  his  decision?— 
No,  I 'vas  not  on  the  Board  at  the  time. 

8886.  That  was  in  1902‘?— Yes. 

8887.  Would  you  consider  that  routine  businesa  that 
was  left  over  to  Dr.  Btarkie‘? — Yes,  to  a large  extent. 

8888.  Would  you  consider  that  that  came  within 
the  reconiniendation  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Board‘? — I would  think  so. 

8889.  As  a matter  of  fact,  woidd  you  call  the  deci- 
sion, as  to  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  his  increment, 
routine  business? — You  see,  there  are  certain  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  point 
is,  are  these  ivegulations  fulfilled  in  the  particular 
case?  We  define  pai-ticnlai'Iy  under  what  conditions 
a man  is  to  receive  his  increments,  and  then,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  it  would  largely  come  under  the  rule  about 
routine  busiucss. 

8890.  You  admit,  though,  that  that  came  within 
the  recommendation  of  tlie  Powis  Cosnmission,  that  it 
should  not  be  considered  by  the  Besident  Commis- 
sioner alone,  but  by  a Coraniittee? — Yes,  I think  so, 
so  far  as  I see.  I was  not  on  the  Board  when  this 
particular  regulatiim  was  made,  and  I do  not  know 
what  position  they  took  up  then. 

8891.  But  you  'are  now  on  the  Board,  and  do  not 
these  niattcvR,  in  your  opinion,  com©  within  the  rule 
of  1902? — I liavc  tried  to  explain  the  conditions  that 
the  Board  lays  down  in  regard  to  increment,  and  how, 
in  view  of  the  regulations  that  were  made,  it  may 
iiave  been  regarded  by  the  Board  at  that  time  as  com- 
ing under  routine  business. 

8892.  Do  you  consider  it  is  routine  business  in  the 
ordinary  sense  used  at  the  present  time? — In  most  in- 
stances, I believe  it  is. 

8893.  Is  it  routine  business  if  a teacher  says  that 
an  inspector  has  wrongly  marked  his  school,  depriving 
him  of  his  salary*? — Yes;  but  that  should  come  up  as 
a separate  issue.  That  is  a prior  matter. 

8894.  In  what  way  a prior  matter? — If  an  inspector 
has  do.ue  a teacher  an  injustice  that  shouM  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  would  not  be  routine  business  I ad- 
mit; but  when  it  comes  to  the  inquiry,  you  have  there 
the  records  in  the  office,  and  those  records  must  be 
accepted  as  true. 

8895.  But  the  inspector’s  merit  mark  is  one  of  the 
most  material  things  in  the  decision,  and  it  would  be 
alleged  that  that  merit  mark  is  wrong.  Could_  you 
consider  for  a moment  tliat  that  was  an  ordinary 
routine  matter  of  business? — No,  I would  not  regard 
that  as  ordinary  routine. 

8896.  Then  you  would  agree  that  that  ought  to  come 
befoi'6  the  Board  in  some  way,  that  they  could  con- 
sider it? — I would  think  that  possibly  that  is  the  posi- 

• tion  that  woiild  be  taken  up. 

8897.  It  is  not  taken  up  at  the  present  moment? — 
Well,  as  I have  said  before,  I cannot  s®y  absolutely; 
but  in  the  main  it  is  not. 

8898.  The  Cuauiuan. — The  cases  are  very  infrequent 
when  they  have  left  no  trace  in  your  memory? — I have 
no  recollection  of  it. 

8899.  And  you  would  remember  them  if  they  were 
frequent?— One  does  not  like  to  commit. himself  abso- 
lutely if  he  does  not  know  detoitely. 

8900.  But  the  conclusion  from  your  iiaving  such  an 
indistinct  recollection  would  be  that  the  cases 
very  infrequent? — 1 think  it  is  very  likely',  and  they 
may  not  come  at  all. 


8901.  Mr.  Henly. — Have  you  not  stated  that  appeals 
against  merit  marks  do  not  come  before  the  Board? — 

I did  not,  I think,  say  that  absolutely.  I am  afraid  if 
I did  I would  not  sustain  that.  There  might  have 
been  rare  cases  before  it;  but  I would  say  that  as  a 
rule  they  do  not. 

0902.  Sit  Hiram  \Yilkinson. — Here  is  one  matter  in 
which  there  is  nothing  controversial,  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  any  important  circulars,  letters  of  instruc- 
tion, or  anything  issued  during  the  year,  should  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  lleport  of  the  year. 
Would  you  agree  to  that?— Yes. 

8903.  I said  that  that  was  not  controversial;  but  as 
a matter  of  fact  we  have  discovered  that  very  impor- 
tant circulars  and  letters  of  instruction  have  not  ap- 
peared in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  from  time 
to  time.  You  think  that  they  ought  to? — Yes;  all  im- 
portant matters  should,  certainly. 

8904-5.  The  Chairman. — The  public  had  no  access  to 
these  circulars  till  we  got  hold  of  them.  Were  those 
circulars  to  inspectors  supposed  to  bo  confidential? 

Mr.  Henly. — They  were  kept  secret  fi-om  the  public. 
Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Is  it  at  all  legal  or  justifi- 
able on  any  grounds  whatever  to  keep  from  the 
teachers  the  rules  by  which  they  are  judged? — But  I 
do  not  know  that  they  are  kept  from  the  teachers. 

8906.  But  you  have  heard  just  now  that  they  were 
kept  from  the  teachers? — I understood  that  the  posi- 
tion just  now  was  that  they  were  not  published,  but 
were  they  not  sent  out  to  the  teachers? 

0907.  Can  you  inform  us  on  that  point? — I know 
that  a great  many  important  circulars  are  sent  out  to 
teachers  and  managers,  and  so  on,  but  I am  not  deal- 
ing definitely  with  any  particular  case. 

8908.  Mr,  Henly. — Were  the  teachers  informed  that 
each  of  them  got  a merit  mark? — Oh,  I cannot  tell  you 
that. 

8909.  Sir  Htham  Wilkinson. — Or  that  their  incre- 
ment depended  upon  a certain  number  of  merit  marks 
of  a particular  description? — Oh,  I think  they  surely 
know  that. 

8910.  Mr.  Henly. — No,  it  was  not  known? — I cannot 
answer  on  that;  I do  not  know. 

8911.  Sir  Hiram  'Wilkinson. — “ That  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  should  be  review’ed  only  once  a year 
and  only  after  due  notice  to  all  the  Commissioners,  a 
majority  of  whom  should  be  present  at  the  meeting 
at  which  the  alterations  are  to  be  considered.”  That 
is  a reasonable  rule,  is  it  not? — Yes;  it  seems  to  be. 

I think  that  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
with  the  Commissioners. 

8912.  This  is  a letter  dated  the  14t-h  of  November, 
1919,  from  Mr.  Knight  to  Dr.  Starkie,  and  it  saye  : — 
■'  At  a meeting  of  the  Belfast  Teachers'  Association, 
held  on  Saturday,  the  12th  inst.,  I was  asked  to  write 
to  you  in  order  to  ascertain  the  following  information  : 
(fl)  The  mark  on  minute  showing  the  general  condition 
of  school  which  is  necessary  to  obtain  increment  in 
each  grade;  (b)  the  mark  on  minute  necessary  to  ob- 
tain promotion  to  second  grade,  second  of  first  grade, 
and  first  of  first  grade  respectively;  (0)  the  .personal 
mark  of  efficiency  of  teacher  necessary  to  secure  incre- 
ment in  each  grade  and  promotion  form  grade  to  grade. 
I0U  will  doubtless  see  it  is  but  fair  that  workers  should 
know  fully  the  conditions  under  which  they  serve.” 
i^nd  this  is  the  letter  that  was  written  in  reply 
“November  26th,  1910.  Dear  Sir— In  reply  to  your 
letter  to  the  Kesident  Commissioner  of  14th  inst.,  in 
which  you  request  to  be  informed  of  the  character  of 
report  required  to  warrant  award  of  increment  and 
promotion  to  teachers  in  the  various  grades,  I am  re- 
quested to  say  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  con- 
sider it  desirable  to  give  formal  public  expression,  to 
any  more  precis©  rules  in  these  matters  than  are  to  be 
found  in  Chapter  8 of  the  Code.”  And  you  know  that 
these  do  not  appear  in  Chapter  8 of  the  Code?— That  is, 
the  personal  mark  of  the  teacher? 

8913.  The  mark  or  minute  showing  general  condition 
of  the  school  which  is  necessary,  to  obtain  increment 
in  each ' grade  (that  is,  the  school  merit  mark) ; then 
mark  on  minute  necessary  to  obtain  promotion  to 
second  grade,  second  of  first  grade,  and  first  of  first 
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grade  respoutivcly;  aud  tlieu  the  letter  asked  also  for 
the  personal  mark  of  effieieucy  of  teachers.  The  an- 
swer covers  the  whole,  and  it  say-s  : — “ I am  requested 
to  say  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  consider  it  de- 
sirable to  give  formal  public  expression  to  any  more 
precise  rules  in  these  matters  than  are  to  be  founa  in 
Chapter  8 of  the  Code."  And  you  say  that  on  account 
of  there  being  precise  rules  in  these  matters,  they  be- 
come formal  matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Starkie, 
and  that  the  Board  need  not  be  troubled  with  them? 
— I _ understood  that  there  were  precise  rules  as  to 
getting  BO  many  “ goods  ’’  and  so  many  ‘‘  very  goods,” 
and  that  that  determined  really  the  promotion. 

8914.  Can  you  recollect  whether  you  were  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners  in  which  this  letter  was 
authorised? — I do  not  remember  the  letter  at  all.  If 
I had  remembered  the  letter,  of  course,  I would  have 
given  a different  answer. 

8915.  The  CH-iiRiiAN.— Is  it  likely  that  that  came 
before  the  Board  at  all,  considering  that  it  is  a reply 
to  a letter  of  the  14th? 

Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— The  Resident  Commis- 
sioner directs  Jir.  Bonaparte  Wyse  to  write  this  letter, 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner  says  "the  Commis- 
sioners.” It  is  not  a question  of  the  secretary  writing 
in  the  name  of  the  Commissioners,  but  it  is  a question 
of  Mr.  Bonaparte  Wyse,  the  private  secretary  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  saying  that  the  Commissioners 
have  come  to  that  conclusion,  but  could  anyone  read- 
ing that  have  any  other  interpretation  than  that  the 
matter  came  before  the  CommiMioners,  and  that  the 
Commissioners  had  delivered  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject to  that  effect?— Oh,  I can  only  say  that  I do  not 
remember  at  all,  and  that  I definitely  understood  that 
there  were- certain  merit  marks  laid  down  in  regard 
to  increment  and  promotion.  , 

8916.  The  Chairman. — Where  did  vou  think  they 
were  laid  down?— They  have  been  very" familiar  to  me. 

8917.  Where  would  you  think  these  merit  marks  exist 
and  are  to  be  seen? — Well,  I cannot  tell  you  at  this 
moment. 


8918.  You  never  f^eed  that  question?— It  has  never 
come  before  me. 

8919.  Mr.  Hbnly.— Do  you  think  it  desirable  that 
they  should  be  withhold  from  the  teachers?— I did  nob 
know  that  they  were  withheld. 

8020.  Mr.  Coffey, — You  are  a member  of  the  Board, 
and  therefore  made  to  seem  to  approve  of  it?— That 
may  be. 

0921.  Mr.  Henly.— Do  you  think  it  right  now  that 
teachers  should  work  under  these  rules,  and  yet  not 
know  them?— I thought  they  did  know,  and  I thought 
it  was  reasonable  that  they  should  know  them. 

8922. _  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— Then  the  Vth’recom- 
mendation  is  ; — " That  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  the 
nreseut  practice  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in  Eng- 
land, that  no  alteration  of  any  rules,  regulations,  or  bye- 
iaivs,  should  be  put  into  operation  until  such  altera- 
tion should  have  been  laid  for  one  mouth  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  idie  alterations  having  been 
shown  in  distinctive  type.”  You  have  already  told  us 
that  m your  opinion  notice  should  be  given,  and  that 
where  it  is  practicable  six  months’  notice  should  be 
given?— Yes;  I think,  of  course,  there  might  be  cer- 
tain cases  of  urgency  that  might  not  admit  of  six 
months’  notice.  Of  course,  that  was  what  I intended. 

8923.  There  you  have  five  recommendations  made 
by  the  Royal  _ Commission  as  to  how  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  should  conduct  their 
busincM,  and  not  one  of  these  has  been  followed,  ex- 
oept  Ihat  one  that  they  are  not  to  meet  as  a body 
weekly.  Do  you  consider  that  that  disregard  of  the 
re^mmendations  of  a Royal  Commission  is  justifiable? 
—You  know  1 was  really  appointed  at  a time  when 
that  did  not  come  before  us  at  all.  It  was  not  decided 
as  to  what  course  should  be  taken  during  my  time. 

■ J*  T®i  this  Commission  wos 

m 1870? — I know  that. 


8926.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  recommends 
tious  ought  not  to  be  followed.  I do  not  say  that  i 
came  before  you  recently,  but  there  it  is,  that  .afte 
hearing  a mass  of  evidence,  that  Royal  CommissioS 
made  a senes  of  recommendations  as  to  how  the  b'lsi 
ness  of  the  Board  should  be  conducted,  and  tliose're 


commendations  of  that  Coimuissiou  niv  all  of  them 
except  one,  totally  disregarded? — I do  not  know  that 
it  is  usual  to  follow  out  in  every  purticiilar  the  deoi- 
sions  of  a Royal  Commissiou.  I do  not  know  that. 

8926.  But  is  it  not  a matter  for  serious  considera- 
tion that  you  have  five  rccomniendatioiis  of  that  Roval 
Commissiou  for  the  eoiidueb  of  the  business  of  the 
Board,  and  that  of  those  five  i-ecuininendations  only 
one  has  been  followed,  and  that  a negative  one? — ies, 
it  is  a matter  for  serious  consideration. 

8927.  The  Chairman.— May  I ask  whether  you  would 
approve  of  the  appointment  of  ii  small  permanent 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Board  ti>  meet  niure  fre- 
quently. Now,  would  you  not  tliink  that  some  of  voui' 
difficulties  would  be  got  oviu-  by  the  appoiutineut  of 
such  a Committee? — I am  fiimiiiar  with  the  working 
of  a Standing  Connnitte<',  or  snniething  of  that  kindt 
and  it  is  a very  good  plan  to  get  throiigli  the  business 
in  that  way. 

8928.  Would  it  not  get  rid  of  sonic  of  the  difficultips 
of  the  National  Board? — I am  sure  it  would. 


8929.  Sit  Hiram  Wilkinson. — You  thought  that  the 
application  of  teadiers  to  individual  Conimissioneta 
was  quite  a proper  proceeding.  By  that  I understand 
tiiat  you  consider  that  the  Commissioner,  in  receivnig 
that  application,  violates  none  of  the  rules  govoming 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  matters  of  that  sort;  but  do 
you  not  think  that  with  a propm'ly  constitute  Board 
it  ought  not  to  be  necessary? — I do  not  really  know. 
The  Commissioner  has  a local  knowledge,  ud  if  he 
gets  fully  abreast  of  the  case,  and  uses  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Board  iu  a legitimate  way,  I think  it 
does  good  and  not-  barm. 

8930.  As  the  Board  is  constituted  at  present,  I take 
it  that  it  is  the  only  chance  that  a man  has  of  getting 
justice? — I do  not  know. 

8931.  But  if  it  is  not  the  only  way,  it  is  a necessary 
way  for  a man  to  get  justice,  or  to  get  his  case  heard. 
If  it  were  not  necessary,  of  course',  it  would  not  be 
justifiable,  I think  you  would  any;  but.  if  I may  say 
so,  under  the  present  constitution  of  things,  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  it  is  u lesser  evil  thim  to  shut  him 
out  from  appealing  to  the  individual  Commissioners, 
and  that  individual  Comniissiotier  need  not  feel  that 
he  is  doing  any  hann  in  trying  to  get  justice  done.  I 
will  put  it  that  way  in  order  that  I may  not  appear 
to  disagree  with  you  on.  that  particular  point  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Commissioner  hiinsclf. 


8933.  As  things  are  constituted  now.  vou  consider 
and  many  men  would  consider,  that  thiit  rule  is  not 
applicable  to  the  position  of  individual  Comnussiouers; 
but  do  you  not  think  it  u-ould  be  a better  thing  if  the 
Commissioners  as  a bodv  were  sure  to  have  these 
eases  brought  to  tlieir  notice  without  the  individual 
application?— In  many  cases,  tlioy  would  not  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Comniissionors  at  all. 

Quite  so,  that  is  my  very  point.  Do  you  not 
think  it  desirable  that  the  arrangements  should  be  so 
made  that  the  cases  should  be  brought  before  either 
the  Co^issioners  or  a Committee  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. — I tliink  it  would  lie  very  desirable  that  all 
there  is  auy  complaint  made  by  a teacher 
should  come  before  the  Commissioners  tlielnsclves,  or 
m the  way  that  they  have  arranged. 

8935  But  hon-  hsue  lliey  arraii|;ea?_That,  of  course, 
refers  to  the  arrangement  of  1902. 


lono^®'  approve  of  the  arrangement  of 

iwi,  with  regal'd  to  complaints  of  teachers  as  to  the 
merit  marking— I think  you  have  already  told  us  that 
you  do  not?-— I have  said  that  I have  groat  confidence 
m ^r.  btarkie,  and  having  regard  to  those  matters,  I 
believe  they  were  fairly  and  carefully  examined.  That 
18  my  opinion. 


pointed  out  to  you,  the  recom- 
endation  of  the  Royal  Commission  was  that  these 
toings  should  be  examined  by  a Committee  of  the  Com- 

8938.  But  that  the  eiisteoce  of  the  Ecsident  Com- 
missioner waa  before  the  eyes  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
“ “l“i-  from  one  of  flieir  recom- 
meudations,  u.hich  la,  that  the  auggealion  of  a second 
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caid  Oommissioaer  dtn's  wot  meet  with  tlicir  approval, 
and  then  they  make  that  reeoumieudatitm  with  tegard 
to  the  buBiuess?— ies.  , . 

8935*.  Now.  with  regai-d  Ui  your  holaiug  intercourse 
with  the  members  of  tho  abaft,  we  hiivo  had  a letter 
before  us  iu  which  u former  chief  inspector  w-as  re- 
buked for  holding  such  intercourse  with  the  Commis- 
gioners.  This  is  a letter  of  1011  from  Dr.  Starkie  to 
*Mr.  Purser,  and  this  is  one  of  tlu>  complaints  : — ‘‘  That 
YOU  discussed  details  of  adiuinietration  with  Mr.  Ward, 
in  violation  of  uiv  orders,  sent  round  some  years  ago, 
that  no  officer  should  do  tliis.”? — Discussed  what? 

8940.  *■  That  yon  discussed  details  of  adminiatration 
with  Mr.  Ward,  iu  violation  of  my  orders,  sent  round 
some  years  ago,  that  no  officer  should  do  this.  I am 
glad  that  you  denied  tho  charge.  Mr,  Ward  had  told 
me  that  you  liad  discussed  tl>e  .matter  with  him,  and 
that  you  showed  him  speoimeiis  of  the  work.”  That 
is  a complaint  made  against  the  inspector  by  the 
Resident  Couunissiouer.  Now,  -w'ould  you  be  surprised 


to  go  that  left  it  in  Mr.  Purser’s  mind  that  he  could 
go  U6  a matter  of  course.  Those  were  the  conditions? 
— Of  course,  you  will  have  Dr.  Starkie  before  you,  and 
I think  you  will  have  another  Commissiouer  before  you 
who  is  abreast  of  ibis. 

8951.  But  you  were  good  enough  to  come  and  give 
us  all  the  information  you  could  as  to  the  position  held 
by  the  Commissioner.  We  wish  to  get  from  each  Com- 
missioner what  his  own  idea  is  of  the  duties  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  id  we  do  not  consider  that  a pro- 
per idea  is  enteiiained,  we  may  have  to  make  a re- 
commendation on  the  subject? — ^Yes. 

8962.  Now,  here  is  another  point.  In  a latter  of  the 
12tb  July^  Dr.  Starkie  says  ; — “ Of  course,  I could 
not  conduct  the  administration  if  Commissionei's  be- 
hind my  back  discussed  questions  with  officials.” 
And  then  he  says  : — ” I am  the  final  authority  on  de- 
tail of  adiffinistration.”  You  are  surprised  to  hear 
that,  I should  think,  from  your  own  experience? — 
have  never  discussed  things  with  officials  in  any  hos- 


if  a chief  inspectm'  told  you  that  ho  was  sorry  he  could  tile  spirit  to  the  Resident  Commissioner;  but  I have 
nob  let  YOU  know  anything,  because  Dr.  Starkie  had  discussed  all  sorbs  of  westions  with  officials, 
told  him  not  to  do  it?— That  would  depend  on  what  I 8963.  Mr.  Coffey.— Do  yon  not  think  that. you  would 
asked  him,  aud  I \vuuld  bo  surprised  if  he  told  me,  be  free  as  a pommissioner  to  ciscuss  matters  with 

because  as  I told  you,  I have  never  sought  infonna-  officials,  even  in  a hostile  spirit  to  the  Resident  Com- 

tion  with  regard  to  any  point  from  any  of  the  officials  missioner?— I would  discuss  tt«n  with  the  Resident 

. • T •-  — ‘•i."  ..f.....’..*  f»f  Commissioner  himself. 

8954.  It  is  not  a question  of  what  you  would  do;  I 
am  talking  of  your  freedom  aud  power  as  a Commis- 
sioner?— I do  not  know  any  limit  to  my  power  in  that 


that  I was  not  met  with  the  utmost  caudour.  Of 
course,  I do  not  kuow  wliat  the  details  of  administra- 
tion were  to  which  refoi-enco  was  matle. 

8941.  No;  but  ought  not  a Commissioiipr  be  able  to 
know  everything?— Yes. 

8942.  Adiniuislnition  as  well  as  everything  else? — 
Yes. 

8943.  Even  iu  details  of  aduiinistratioii,  ought  uot 
a Commissionor  to  kuow,  or  to  g<-t  an  opportumty  of 
knowing,  if  he  wishes  to  know? — I have  acted  on  ttiat. 
That  is  all  I can  say. 

8944.  Thou  with  regard  to  appeals  to  the  Board,  Dr. 
Stai'kio  says*  : ' ‘ I liiive  decided  uot  to  bring  your  ap- 
peal before  the  Board.  You  are  not  entitled  to  appeal 
against  a decision  <if  mine  which  does  not  affect  you 
personallv."  Do  you  agree  that  the  rules  have  given 
Dr.  Starkie  the  power  to  refuse?— I do  not  know  the 
case  at  all  to  which  reference  is  made. 

8946.  But  there  is  a rofuKul  there  to  allow  an  appeal 
to  go  before  the  Board?— I am  under  the  impression 
that  if  an  inspector  uppoalK  lie  can  come  to  the  Board. 

8946.  Mr.  Henly.— But  that  was  the  chief  inspector, 

Mr.  Purser? You  seo,  I do  not  know  what  the  case  is. 

8947.  The  Ch.viiim.vn. — You  notice  that  ’there  is 


direction.  I do  not  say  what  power  I have. 

8966.  I do  not  think  any  right  to  limitation  of  the 
Commissioners’  power  was  ever  claimed  by  any  pre- 
vious Resident  Commissioner;  because  we  have  it  in 
evidence  from  Mr.  Downing  that  on  an  occasion  when 
a certain  Commissioner  asked  him  for  information 
u'hich  he  knew  was  to  be  used  in  opposition  to  the  then 
Resident  Commissioner,  he  consulted  Mr.  Redingtou 
about  it  before  giving, the  information,  and  he  asked 
Mr.  Redington  : "Can  I give  it?”  and  he  replied: 
•‘Certainly;  every  Commissioner  has  the  same  right 
as  I have  to  obtain  all  information  available”? — My 
experience  is  that  I could  obtain  all  the  information 

8956.  Mr.  Hbnly. — have  not  very  much  to  ask  you. 
Now,  you  think  that  the  Commissioners  have  been  sub- 
jected to  unreasonable  criticism?—!  think  so_. 

8967.  'Wrhat  grounds  have  you  for  considering  that? — 
I mentioned  one  or  two  points  by  way  of  illuatration. 

8958.  "What  wore  they?— I mentioned,  for  instance, 
v-.—  - - tlis  qucstion  of  the  balances,  and  the  sin  we  are  com- 
qualifioatioii  in  that  letter  : " On  a matter  not  affecting  mitting  by  returning  any_  of  the  balances,  and  ffie  de- 
you  personallv.”  He  would  not  allow  him  to  appeal  rumciations  we  are  receiving  on^accouut  ot  i 


...u  a matter  uot  affecting  him  personally;  but  you  say 
you  would  give  the  inspector  a right  of  appealing  on 
any  question? — It  would  dejiend  on  what  the  question 
was. 


also  mentioned  ^he  standard  numbers  in  the  grades, 
and  other  things.  , , , 

8959.  Who  was  it  that  proposed  the  standard  num- 
bers first?— I was  not  Ihere. 

1 • 1 j.  floftfi  T-f  thev  were  ■oronosed  bv  the  Commissioners  to 

Mr.  HENLY.-The  question  was  thfSeaTui-y,  as  we  have  evidence  that  they  were,  are 

was  given  on  the  school  at  CloondaS.  roe^T.'iihle  for  it? ^No. 

chief  inspector,  went  down  and  he  reported  that  that  y ^ whole  body  of  Commissioners?— I 

school  wL  under-nmrkecl.  He  then  want^  to  brmg  me  w^^^  ^ 

his  report  on  that  school  before  the  Board,  to  get  ^ ^ applied  to  the  Treasury  and  said  : 

he  eonsidei'ed  justice  doue  ^ ••  Tho^  sttndard^numbers  do  not  meet  the  conditions 

of  the  case  at  present,”  and  when  a refusal  w'as  re- 
turned to  that,  what  could  we  do? 

8962.  But  what  I want  to  brmg^out^is  this,  that^ttoy 


was  refused,  and  thru  he  asked  to  appeal.  What  is 
referred  to  iu  that  letter  is  that  he  wished  to  appeal 
so  as  to  have  his  repoi-t  on  the  school  laid  before  the 
Board.  That  was  what  was  refused  by  Dr.  Starkie?— 

Were  there  not  some  complications  in  the  matter,  ^at 
Mr.  Purser  went  at  a time  when  he  should  not  have 
gone,  or  sometbhig  of  this  kind,  or  _in_  opposition  to 
some  express  statement  of  the  Commis^ouer  or  some- 
thing of  this  kind? 

8949.  The  Chaiuman.— What  happened  was  that 
latter  of  a teacher  was  referred  to  Mr.  Pui^r  fo^his 
observations,  and  Mr.  Purser,  relying  on  Clause  5 ot 
the  Directions  to  Chief  Inspectors,  considered  mat  ne 
had  a right  to  go  down  and  see  that  teacher 
the  school,  and  he  sent  in  a report  on  that?  ^Did  hlr. 

Starkie  dispute  that? 

8950.  Dr.  Starkie  said  that  he  had  no  right  to  go 
without  special  instructions  in  that  particular  case. 

Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— He  also  said  that  he  had 
rebuked  Mr.  Lemass  for  not  telUng  him  not  8°’ 
that  it  seemed  as  if  it  w’as  the  absence  of  an  order 

♦Vide  Appendix  XIV. 


were  proposed  originally  by  the  Commissioners  them- 
iplvea  to  the  Treasury? — ^Yes. 

8968.  And  you  publish  in  the  rules  year  after  year 
that  the  standard  numbers  of  teachers  m ea.*  gr^e 
shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Commission's? 
—We  cannot  fix  them  without  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury.  _ , .. 

8964.  But  do  you  not  put  that  in  here?-Perhaps  it 
was  understood. 

8965  And  you  publish  year  after  year  that  you  bad 
thfuower  of  varying  the  numbers  in  each  grade,  that 

stood  that  we  had  the  power  to  fl%  them. 

aefifi  Vmi  stated  that  in  the  Rules? — do  not  really 
Imof  the  point.  I know  that  we  cannot  do  it  apart 
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from  the  cousoiit  of  the  Treaeuty,  aud  1 kuow  that  we 
have  applied  for  it  and  the  Treasury  have  not  given 
their  consent. 

8967.  Just  before  the  adjournment  you  asked  were 
you  not  to  be  questioned  about  Clonmel.  Now,  will 
you  tell  us  what  you  know'  of  the  Clonmel  case  and  of 
the  Belfast  ease? — I said  in  my  short  memorandum  that 
I had  been  abreast  of  those  cases  and  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners  in  those  eases.  What  exactly  is  your 
point? 

8968.  What  was  your  attitude  as  a Commissioner 
with  reference  to  those  cases — w’hat  action  did  you 
take  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
those  two  particular  cases? — 1 simply  attended  the 
Board  regularly,  and  heard  all  that  was  brought  up  aud 
formed  an  opinion  thei-eon. 

8960.  You  know,  of  course,  that  there  was  a con- 
siderable difference  in  the  marking  between  Mr.  "Welply 
and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Brown,  and  there  was  a con- 
siderable difierence  between  the  marking  of  Mr.  Welply 
and  the  marking  of  other  inspectors,  and  knowing  that, 
would  it  not  in  your  opinion  be  natural  that  the  teachers 
in  that  circuit  should  be  dissatisfied? — I am  not  denying 
that  at  all. 

8970.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  them  appealed  indi- 
vidually for  re-examination  or  re-inspection  of  their 
schools? — No,  I am  not  acquainted  with  that.  I am 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a general  complaint 
came  up. 

8971.  But'  before  that  general  complaint  are  you 
aware  whether  any  of  the  teachers  appealed,  and  ^at 
their  appeals  were  refused? — That  has  not  come  before 
me  so  fai'  as  I remember. 

8972.  You  are  not  aware  of  that?— No. 

8973.  Then  after  some  tinie  a coaiderable  number  of 
the  teachers  appealed? — Yes. 

8974.  Do  you  know  when  that  appeal  was  received  in 
the  office? — I would  not  remember'  that. 

8975.  It  was  received  in  June,  I think,  and  do  you 
know  at  what  time,  any  action  was  taken  to  inquire 

whether  the  teachers  had  grounds  for  appeal  or  not? 

I know  there  was  considerable  delay,  but  I do  not 
know  the  exact  time. 


8976.  Do  you  think  it  was  right  to  make  that  delay? 
— I think  various  questions  intervened,  and  one  point 
was  the  action  to  be  taken  in  view  of  that  appeal  from 
the  teachers.  That  engaged  a good  deal  of  our  time 
and  attention.  "We  had,  or  we  thought  we  had,  made 
ample  provision  to  meet  the  Belfast  case. 


8977.  Never  mind  the  Belfast  case?— But  you  are 
taldng  them  out  of  their  order,  and  I am  only  explain- 
ing to  you  how  we  dealt  with  them.  We  had  sent 
out  two  ^ief  inspectors  there,  and  we  thought  that 
that  would  faidy  meet  the  conditions  of  tL  ease. 
We  fo^d  (without  saying  a word  against  the  inspec- 

Belfast.  Then  the  Clonmel  problem  came  before  us 
as  to  w;hat  we  were  to  do  in  face  of  a somewhat  similar 
complaint,  it  exercised  us  a good  deal,  at  any 
rate  it  exercised  me  a good  deal,  and  thinking  over  it 
I Mid  to  myself  tliere  is  no  use  in  going  in  the  diree’ 
inspectors  down  to 
Uonmel.  I do  not  a«j  that  I was  the  partj  who  made 

w£^tw  ^ "'■‘it  Dt-  Starkie.  Mv  idea 

was  liat  the  only  resource  left  for  us  was  to  ask 

80  to  Clonmel. 
That  was  discussed  m various  ways,  and  it  eveatuallv 
came  brfote  the  Board,  aud  the  Board  agreed.  Is 
that  as  far  as  you  want  me  to  go?  * 

"i*!”  En  StatKo  aud  Mr.  Dilworth  went 
thZ  • *“>”i“»l  nistter,  as  to  SiS 

those  spools  were  under-marked  or  over-markerl  will 


8979.  Had  they  evar  inspected  schools? — Yes. 

8980.  Inspected  schools  as  inspectors? — No,  they 
had  not  inspected  schools  to  deteimine  the  marks  for 
teachers,  but  they  bail  extimined  the  school  work,  aud 
all  that,  and  tlioy  had  compared  what  thoy  saw  with 
the  iuspeotor’s  reports,  etc.  Tiic  whole  tjnestion  had' 
been  before  thc-m  very  closely. 

8981.  But  had  you  not  an  officer  whose  special  duty 
it  was  to  make  iiiquij.'ies  into  mutters  of  that  kind, 
that  is  Mr,  Purser? — With  regard  to  that  we  had  sent- 
Mr.  Purser  and  Mr.  Hynes  to  Beltiist,  and  I do  not 
say  at  ail  they  failed,  but,  at  any  rate,  tho  teachers 
were  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  it  was  because  we 
found  that  the  teachers  wore  very  much  dissatisfied 
that  we  did  not  turn  to  the  chief  inspectors  again  on 
that  occasion. 

8982.  How  mauy  tedchers  complained  in  Belfast 

how’  many  signed  tliat  memorial? — I cannot  say.  I 
do  not  really  remember  the  number.  Tliei-e  were  a 
good  many. 

8983.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Purecr  and  Mr.  Hynes  to  go 
and  re-inspect  all  the  schools  of  these  teachers  who  had 
signed  that  memorial  or  who  eoiiiplained  of  unjust 
marking? — ^In  regard  to  Belfast,  what  was  done  was 
that  they  were  asked  to  go,  and  the  arrangement  was 
that  they  would  take,  say,  every  fifth  .school,  to  select, 
say,  every  fifth  school  and  inspect  it.  The  fifth  may 
not  be  the  right  number.  They  did  not  select  schools. 
The  list  was  there,  and  they  took  a certain  number. 

8984.  I concede  that  they  were  not  specially  selected? 
— That  is  all  I want  to  make  clear. 


otwo.  jjia  inc  reporc  in  tnose  cases  agree  in  every 
instance  with  the  reports  of  the  previous  inspectors?— 
I do  not  really  kuow. 

8986.  I think  the  facts  will  show  iliat  they  did  not, 
and  yet  although  in  some  cases  they  difiered,  was 
there  any  attempt  on  the  port  of  the  CommissioneiB 
to  adjust  properly  the  merit  marlrs  after  their  review 
of  the  cases?— All  that  I know  is,  that  in  the  main 
the  chief  inspectors  agreed  with  the  ordinary  inspectors. 

_ 8987.  But  ill  some  eases  they  differed'? That  is 

likely  enough. 

8088.  Then  in  these  cases  in  which  they  did  differ, 
did  the  Commissioners  take  any  steps  to  redress  the 
gi'ievances  of  which  the  teachers  ouinplaiiied?— I do 
not  think  they  altered  the  mark. 

would  it  not  bo  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  Belfast  teachem  would  he  diRsatisfied  oil  two 
grounds— first,  that  all  the  schools  that  eomplnhied 
were  not  exammed  or  inspected,  ami  secondly,  that 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  chief  insiiectors  differed 
^m  the  o^er  inspectors  still  the  mark  remained?- 
liiere  might  bo  ground  for  complaints  in  certain  cases, 
agi'oed. 

8990.  No  matter  about  the  main;'  there  were  a 
number  of  appeals,  aud  in  some  cases  the  diief  mspcc 
tors  decided  in  favour  of  tlio.se  who  appealed,  and  vet 
the  Commissioners  granted  them  no  redress,  and  I 
say.  woffid  it  not  be  natural  that  under  such  eiroum- 
etanccs  the  teachers  of  Belfast  should  continue  to  be 
tas»t.rtua?-Thosu  «,hu  found  th„t  thoit  .nn.-k  ,vn= 
not  as  good  M the  ohief  inspectors  said  it  onf-ht  to  be 

soe.  A It  oUecled' them. 

8991.  A, nJ  woidd  not  the  others  rvliose  eases  rvera 
not  reviewed  still  have  cause  of  dissatisfaction?— -Weil, 
of  course  but  the  idea  evidently  vaa,  •'  How  does  the 

" “ e“'0™>  role?" 

iof  ea;.  T 8™"«>  iloea  not  apply.  Suppos- 

^ » “oliool  it  is  iinthing  to  me 

hidinf?  'v''  "8"''  *0  ‘>'0  In^ieolor's 

-T^  ’’'l  “ "'"“O''  o<  importauee 

°'™  portieular  achool?— 
toji,™*!  ^ **  ? ”“1'  * “lisM  have  prounds 


■ some  eases  tne 

officers  ®nn/f  opinion  of  your  own  senior 

not^g  was  done?— You  could  not 
"’as  done.  You  could  say 

mai-  sot  a higher 

mark  had  grounds  to  complain.  ® 

^94.  And  there  was  nothing  done  for  them?— Not 
so  far  as  I remember. 
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8995.  Now,  cjouiiuy  buck  to  (.'ioiuucl,  was  uot  Mr. 
Purser 'then  the  officer  that  ought  to  have  been  seut 
iowu  to  investigate  those  cases?— I have  indicated  to 
vou  why  we  did  not  juake  that  arrangement. 

” 8996  You  dul  ultimately  send  down  Mr.  HynesV— 
We  only  sent  down  Mr.  Hynes  in  order  to  examine 
a remnant  of  oases. 

8997.  But  why  uot  the  whole  of  tliem? — Simply 
because  we  came  to  the  couclusion  we  did,  in  view 
of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Belfast  teachers  when 
the  two  chief  inspi'otors  were  sent  to  investigate  their 
case  and  one  of  those  chief  iuspectora  was  regarded 
as  a friend  of  the  teachers. 

8998.  Who  that?— Mr.  Purser. 

899b-  Mr.  Kei'TI^:. — Do  you  classify  inspectors  that 
way?— No,  1 am  not  classifying  them,  I am  simply 
Quoting  wliul  was  said  of  one  of  them  by  the,  teachers. 
^ 9000.  Ai'C  there  other  inspectors  who  were  known 
AS  the 'enemies  of  the  teachm-s?— Not  that  I know  of, 
but  I am  simply  taking  an  expression  that  has  been 
used  in  regard  to  Mr  Purser.  . , , 

9001.  Mr.  C0F5EV. — Who  used  the  expression? — 1 
could  not  toll  you,  but  I have  seen  that  somewhere, 
that  they  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Purser. 

9002.  Mr.  Hesi-y. — lu  any  case  you  sent  down  Mr. 
Hynes? — To  examine  a romnaut  of  the  cases. 

9003  Whv  a renumiil — liow  wore  these  selected 
down  in  cionmol  circuit?— So  far  as  I know,  the 
only  inatter  in  regard  to  sek-ftiou  was  as  regarded  timse 
schools  that  were  favourable  to  the  teachers. 


tiUiB.  Has  Dr.  Starkie  sent  in  a report  of  his  on 
that  to  the  Boai'd? — Certainly. 

9014.  When  did  he  report? — I do  not  know,  but 
when  he  came  back  I know  certainly  that  1 had  a long 
conversation  with  Dr.  Starkie,  and  tried  to  make  out 
definitely  how  matters  stood.  X had  '&lso  a. long  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Dilworth  to  try  and  ^ake  out  the 
position  for.  myself,  and  the  matter  came  definitely, 
and  at  length  before  the  Board. 

9015.  In  writing? — think  so.  I knew  Dr.  Starkie 
had  it. 

9016.  Had  it  in  writing? — Had  it  in  writing;  I do 
uot  mean  as  a report.  That  part  is  not  so  clear  to  me, 
but  we  had  a good  deal  of  it  read  out. 

9017.  Had  you  any  idea  of  the  length  of  the  time 
Dr.  Starkie  spent  in  each  school? — I think  I may  at  the 
time  have  had  a pretty  fait  idea,  but  I do  not  know. 

9018.  We  heard  incidentally  that  his  visit  extended 
to  twenty  minutes  and  sometimes  thirty? — But  he 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dilworth,  and  Mr.  Dilworth 
took  the  one  side  and  he  took  the  other. 

9019.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  one  side? — One 
department  in  connection  with  the  school,  say  Mr. 
Dilworth  would  take  tiie  mathematical  side,  and  then 
Dr.  Starkie  would  go  on  with  the  othei-  side. 

9020.  And  do  you  think  now  that  Dr.  Starkie  or 
Mr.  Dilworth  co.uld  determine  whether  the  schools 
were  justly  maiked  or  not  by  -spending  ten  or  ^teen 
or  twenty  minutes  in  them? — I am  not  committing 
myself  to  the  statement,  but  I do  believe  that  both 
Dr.  Starkie  and  IMr.  Dilworth  went  into  the  matter 


nositioiis  of  those  schools  were  favourable,  and  they  — — . 

^ •o-uit.pfl  bv  Mr  Hvnes.  lb  was  not  with  the  idea  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  come  to  a definite  conolueion. 
visiucu  j . . XTo.,,.,.  +V.Q  flrtTYvmiBflinrtRva  ever,  as  a bodv. 


of  taking  any  cases  that  wimkl  he  unfavourable 
hurtful  to  thu  teachers. 

9004.  That  is,  you  suhmitti'd  to  Mr.  Hynes  only 
those  cases  which  you  thought  would  bo  most  favour- 
able to  the  tcnchors? — Yes,  that  their  case  would  he 
most  favoimiblv  i-xaiuiued  by  the  Inspector. 

9005.  Now  tfikc  tho  •■use  of  Loughmore  Boys  School. 

The  report  that  was  gh-cn  to  that  school  was  “ Excel- 
lent"?— Yes.  t ui 

9006.  Now  how  could  nuythmg  more  favourable 
arise  for  that  teacher  than  to  gel  the  highest  mark 
tliat  is  awarded?— I do  not  know  the  individual  case. 

9007.  It  is  this.  What  had  the  teacher  of  that 

school  to  gain  by  having  his  case  reviewed,  the  teacher 
of  Loughmore  School  which  had  received  the  mark  of 
“Excellent”?—!  suppose  that  was  one  of  the  cases 
returned,  and  not  visited  by  Mr.  Starkie  lUid  Mr.  Dii- 
worth.  I do  uot  know.  The  teacher  mav  have  been 
one  of  those  who  joined  in  the  memorial,  but  i am 
really  not  able  to  answer  any  question  with  regard 
to  it.  I do  not  know  the  individual  case.  . , 

9008.  Then  vnu  are  not  aware  that  indmaual 

appeals  oamo  up,  and  that  a joint  appeal  come  up  in 
June,  and  that  an  inspector  was  sent  down  to 
them,  if  I remember  aright,  in  November,  and  that 
Mr.  Dilworth,  in  writing  to  them,  complained  that 
the  case  was  made  difficult,  and  that  the  _appeal_  should 
have  been  made  without  avoidable  delay  m the  ‘“terMt 
of  all  parties  concerned? — ^That  was  one  of  our  nim- 
culties,  - , 

9009.  But  vou  vmirselves  delayed  from  June_  w 

November  before  .vou  took  any  action  to  inquire  into  ^ ^ ^ 

the  matter? — ^Yes.  , , ovliausted  our  powers  in  the  direction  of  inspec- 

- . eircumstauces,  the  teachers  had  Hvnes  and  Mr.  Purser,  and 


--w-.,..  Hava  the  Commissioners  ever,  as  a body, 
entrusted  the  secretary  with  the  duty  of  an  inspector? 
— No,  they  have  not,  as  for  as  I know. 

9022.  And  why  did  you  send  out  the  secretary  to 

review  the  work  of  inspectors? — ^Well,  the  reason 

was  what  I have  indicated.  We  had  used  the  inspec- 
tors (the  best  we  had)  for  the  Belfast  case,  had  sent 
them  to  Belfast,  and  after  they  had  mven  their  report, 
it  made  things  worse  instead  of  making  them  better, 
I am  afraid;  but  I have  said  already  that  I am  not 
blaming  the  inspectors.  • 

9023.  Mr.  Kettle,— I quite  see  why  you  sent  the 

secretary  and  the  Resident  Commissioner.  _ Do  yoii 
now  agree  with  me  that  it  was  an  error  of  judgment 
to  send  them?— I would  not  be  disposed  to  say  that; 
I might  say  this,  that  under  the  • circumBtanees  I 
believe  even  now  that  we  did  the  best  thing.  • 

9024.  And  the  visit  of  the  secretary  and  the  Re8i>- 
dent  Commissioner  pvoducecl  content? — ^Unfortunately 

9025^  Then  vidll  you  agree  with  me  that  it  wm  an 
error  of  judgment  to  send  them?— No,  X would  not 
even  agree  with  you  in  regard  to  that. 

9026?  Mr.  Hbnly.— If  the  teachers  m the  Clonmel 
circuit,  when  they  appealed,  had  the  right,  according 
to  your  own  rules  and  regulations,  of  havmg  their  cases 
re-riewed  by  a senior  inspector,  had  they  not  still  just 
ground  of  fiissstififaotion  in  having  nmrdy  a 
visit  or  a short  visit  from  an  officer  w^o  tad  not  been 
trained  in  inspection  work  and  from  the  Resident  Coin- 
missioner?— What  I say  is,  that  it  was  a very  difficult 
position,  and  I stiU  bold,  jn_ -new  of  .all  4he  facts  of 
the  case,  that  we  did  the  .^igtt 


That  i 


9010.  Now  under  these  eircumstpees,  't““pouDline  Hynes  and 

appealing  individually',  as  I am  informed  Jtey  , work  to  mem,  and.it  was  because  i 

and  then  collectively  after  a long  delay,  are  ti^  to  _e  ^ closely  in  touch  with  this  matter)  that 

bWd  for  thB  delo.v  rvhicl,  ool  theirs!  Would  >t  felt  (sod  I ™ to  Cloumel 

„dtli  a hope  that  we  were  going  to  solve  the 
It  was  to?  that  reason  that  w«.^“‘  “ Si 


blamed  for  the  delay  «uion  tvMrt  aau-  ^ . 

not  be  natural  for  those  teachers  to  feel  aggrieve 
They  certainly  were  not  blamed  for  delay  from  toe 
time  that  their  complaint  came  before  us. 

9011.  They  w'ere  blamed  for  making  delay,  when  it 
would  naturallv  take  some  time  for  the  teachers  o 
find  out  what 'was  the  state  of  marking  all  over  tue 
cirouit?- Of  couree,  we  may  have  been  wrong  m 
•blaming  them:  tliev  may  have  only  takeu  a reasonawe 
time,  but  I am  milv  telling  you  what  happened. 

9012.  Looking  at  the  matter  calmly  here 

■yoti  think  it  is  n proper  way  to  treat  teachers  w 
they  send  up  an  appeal  of  that  kind  to  have  ® 
seven  of  the  cases  reviewed?— That  is  P.,' 

tion.  The  position  in  regard  to  Clonmel  is,  ® . 

main  part  of  the  review  was  made  by  Dr. 
and  Mr.,  Dilworth. 


opinion  arS  vevy  fair-minded  men,  and  hindij  “ 

“elation,  with  the  teachers,  and  who  had  g.'eat 
Hxnerience  in  examining  schools.  . n- 

^027  I could  follow  that  line  of  reasoning  if  Dr. 
Stltkic  and  Mr.  Mwoith,  no  matter  how  mMerentlj 
msThave  made  a report  on  eehools  mdmdnallj, 

o\'td°o'iSnrof  “he 

that  were  entirely  favourable  to  the  teachers, 
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9028.  But  what  about  tiiat  case  that  was  ’•  Excel- 
lent ”? — I counot  deal  with  the  details. 

9029.  Was  it  not  natucal  then  that  there  would  be 
discontent  in  Clonmel . under  those  circumstances? — 
I can  tell  you  that  we  did  our  best  to  meet  the  case. 

9030.  Mr.  Kettle. — Bub  your  best  did  not  meet  the 
case? — Weli,  it  did  not.  It  is  very  possible  that  at 
that  time  nothing  could  have  met  the  case.  Looking 
at  it  afterwards,  what  I have  bo  do  is  to  tell  you  that 
we  honestly  tried  to  meet  the  case  according  to  oui' 
knowledge. 

9081.  That  wc  have  no  difficulty  in  believing.  The 
whole  point  is  whether  the  system  permits  of  the  case 
being  met? — We  honestly  tried  to  meet  it. 

9032.  Ml-.  He.sly. — Now  after  the  Belfast  cases 
were  tried  some  of  the  teachers  were  awarded  by  the 
inspectors  higher  marks  than  they  got  from  the  local 
inspectors.  Why,  if  you  wanted  to  meet  the  case, 
were  not  those  marks  raised? — Well,  I really  only  say 
that  it  evidently  was  intended  to  deal  wilh  the  case 
generally,  and  you  may  say  that  we  should  have  got 
into  eacdi  particular  case,  and  I am  not  going  to  dis- 
pute that. 

9033.  You  should  have? — am  not  going  to  dispute 
it. 

9034.  And  if  a mark  were  found  bo  be  either  too 
high  or  too  low,  should  it  not  have  been  lowered  or 
raised  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required? — I say  I 
do  not  want  to  dispute  that. 

9035.  You  think  that  ought  to  have  been  done.  You 
say  that  you  called  up  the  22  senior  inspectors  to  try 
to  get  uniformity  after  -fehe  Belfast  case.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  directions  you  gave  them  in  ordei-  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  future?— Of  course,  you  will  be  able 
to  get  those  because  a circular  was  sent  out. 

9036.  A circular  was  sent  out  as  a result  of  that 
conference? — That  is  my  recollection;  that  it  was  sent 
out  as  a result  of  that  conference. 

9037.  Because  we  applied  for  every  circular  issued 
by  the  Board,  and  we  got  a large  number,  but  as  far 
as  my  recollection  goes,  we  did  nob  get  one  as  a result 
of  that  cMilerenoe? — cannot  give  you  a definite 
answer,  whether  it  was  a result  of  that  conference. 

9088.  Were  you  present  at  that?— Yes.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  a circular  was  issued  after  the'  Belfast 
e«e;  it  may  not  possibly  have  been  due  exactly  to 
the  Belfast  business,  but  I believe  it  was. 

9039.  Mr.  Harrison.— Would  there  have  been  a 
memorandum  taken  of  the  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ence?—I do  not  know  that  there  would  be  a memo- 
randum of  the  conference. 

T>  chief  inspectors  on 

Belfast  18  dated  the  6th  of  February,  1911, 

_ The  Chairman — The  circular  of  June,  1911,  is  the 
circular  in  question. 

. 90^.  Mr.  Hbnly.— Then  it  was  the  famous  tone 
ciicular,  I suppose? — That  may  have  been  part  of  it. 
In  addition,  of  course,  there  was  a long  conference 
and  a sta^ent  was  made  by  the  Resident  Commis’ 
sioner  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  direction 
inspectors  to  seek  to  cultivate 
Kindly  feelings,  and  so  on. 

9041.  What  I was  anxious  to  know  was  this,  over 
and  above  a friendly  talk  were  there  any  steps  taken 
or  were  positive  directions  given  to  inspectors  in  the 
matter  M far  as  you  blow?— I believe  that  there  were 
steps  taken  to  advise  the  inspectors  as  to  what  the 
Commissioners  wished,  but  as  to  dealinv  Ivl 
i^rlr  that  had  been  given,  I do  not  know  anytbSg 
that  was  done  in  connection  with  them.  ^ ® 

™k,  M not  all  those 

9043.  But  they  were  not? The  indi-rS/lt.oi  „„ 

f«  as  I koow,  did  »ot  coma  op  betef  ^ ^ “ 

bs/.f  teaobe/swst’taE  17’^- 

were  never  very  effioienf  ■nra.iT  who  perhaps 

to  b.™ 


sent  time  on  punsious  sometimes  luiiomiliug  to  4i3, 
i;4,  iiud  A'O  a year? — ^-kli  1 eau  say  in  regard  to  that 
is,  speaking  generally,  that  we  deal  with  each  case  as 
leniently  as  we  possibly  eau,  and  w<s  arc  us  patient 
as  w'e  know  how,  and  rt  is  only  as  a lust  resort  that 
wo  say  to  u man,  in  the  interest  of  (lie  pujiils,  We 
cannot  continue  you.” 

9045.  Mr.  Kettle. — ^Do  you  ever  repivsent  in  your 
report  to  the  Oovernment  of  the  day  that  if  your 
financial  resources  were  somewhat  larger  you  could 
deal  more  generously  with  those  teucliors? — Yos;  of 
course,  we  have  urged  the  question  of  the  pension 
scheme  again  and  again. 

9046.  --Gid  if  your  financial  resomci.s  were  larger, 
would  you  deal  more  generously  with  them? — We  cer- 
tainly would;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

9047.  Mr.  Henly. — But  that  is  the  question.  Those 
people  were  taken  into  your  service;  they  have  worked 
long,  and  I think,  according  to  their  lights,  they  have 
worked  faithfully.  They  are  as  efficient  us  perhaps 
they  have  been  at  uuj-  time,  and  now  is  it  right  to 
turn  them  adi-ift  penniless  when  they  are  unfit  for 
aaytbiiig_  else?— I just  say,  as  regards  that,  that  as 
Commissioners  we  arc  as  patiout,  uud  we  endeavour  to 
be  in  each  case  us  Idudly  as  we  know  liow. 

9048.  Mr.  Kettle.— But  you  still  turn  the  people 
adrift,  do  you  not? — Yes,  occaHioiially  only. 

9049.  Mr.  Henly. — Must  it  not  liiive  come  to  your 
notice  that  a'huuiber  of  teacbei's  have  been  threatened 
with  dismissal  at  the_present  timu  in  the  County  of 
Wicklow? — Such ■ cases  have  come  before  us. 

9050.  Have  you  not  had  tw^>  eases  of  teaciiors  of 

34  years’  service  in  Dolphin’s  Barn,  Dublin? I do 

not  know  whether  we  hud  any  iu  Doljihin’s  Barn  or 
not.  We  had  tivo  or  three  down  in  \Vcxford. 

9051.  Or  Wicklow? — Possibly  Wicklow. 

9052.  And  does  it  not  strike  you  as  peculiar  that 
you  only  meet  these  eases  of  iuefficii’nc.y  in  jiurticular 
localities  and  ut  particular  time.s — the'y  arc  not  all 
over  Ireland? — 1 do  not  think  you  cun  smy  that  wc  do 
it  in  any  particular  locality. 

9053.  The  cases  only  uHse  in  particular  localities 
and  at  particiilar  times? — I do  not  think  vou  can  say 
that. 

9054.  We  have  that  circuit  of  Smith  Dublin  with 
a number  of  teachers  at  presenff  under  dismissal.  Can 
j^u  point  to  another  circuit  in  Ireland  where  you  have 
the  same  number  of  tcachi’rs  under  dismissal  as  that? 

I know  that  we  have  circuits  in  which  teachers’ 
cases  are  being  e.\aminGd  and  their  services  dispensed 
with.  * 


vvv„.  ,„.b.vav i coma  iioi;  icii  now  many,  i would 
not  really  be  able  to  differentiate  as  to  circuits  or 
special  districts.  It  is  the  teacher’s  record  that  comes 
brfore  us  in  Dublin,  and,  in  my  opinion,  everything 
that  IS  reasonable  is  done. 

905B.  But  still  they  go? — There  are  some  going,  but 
it  is  only  when  we  cannot  help  it. 

9057.  But  do  you  really  inquire  whether  they  are  as 
efficient  now  as  they  liave  been  all  the  time?— We 
wait,  and  we  examine,  and  so  on,  year  after  vear,  and 

^ nothing  else  can  be  done  that' we  agree 

9058.  Mr.  KETTI.E.— Wlio  examines? — ’We  have  the 

repoi-te  of  the  inspectors,  and  then  we  have  special 
reports,  and  so  on.  ' 


me  moaern  inspector? — Not 


lecessuniy. 


inspector  examines  the  old 
teacher?— No,  you  have  some  of  the  older  inspectors. 

infl??/ j hardship  is 

iISLi  Committee  was  estab- 

lished, and  I have  knowm  in  greater  detail  since,  and 
“3’  opinion,  most  scan- 
old  ill  inflicted  upon  some  of  those 

SLn  when  thev  were 

S,n  and  then 

them  education,  nnd  you  turn 

tSt  J^'th  their  services  when  wc  reallv  feel 

that  we  cannot  do  anything  else. 

SonTVkM  f«f  instance,  tha  caaea  ia 

, “ YOU  ■Jane 

SeS  ‘I”™,"’™.  "Y"  •'*'  '"P'”*  »* 

mapector  m tbp  c,ra„t?-We  bavo  ,o,rt  oar  senior 
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iuspeotui'B  thuve  uu  oo.fusious.  We  Bund  imt  head 
inspectoi'S  01-  oliiof  oI  iusijuotiyn,  aud  wo  have  done 
everi'tliing  tliut  seeins  to  ino.  possiblo. 

00f>!3.  I iiQi  asking  you  u definite  (.^uestiou.  Was 
the  chief  iuspeotor  sent  to  review  these  oases  in 

Wicklow aouu‘  of  them  have  boeu  oominunicated  to 

us  hy  letter,  a copy  of  u-liich  we  sent  over  to  the  officeV 
— Yos,  I know. 

901)4.  Was  the  child  iiispoetor  sent  down  to  review 
those  eases  or  not?  -I  really  camiot  tell  you. 

9065.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes? — We  have 
oases  before  us  for  yoai's,  aud  we  have  the  record  in 
the  hooka  for  years  sent  to  us  uud  considered,  and  if 
there  is  anv  possible  way  of  allowing  them  to  remain, 
we  are  quite  willing  t'O  do  it. 

DOflfi.  We  had  a ivcin-d  here,  a ratlier  unique  one, 
ill  which  everything  that  could  be  said  against  a 
teacdiev  was  in  the  record,  uud  there  was  nothing  in 
his  favour? — .1  am  sorry  for  that. 

I)0h7.  Is  that  the  class  of  record  you  got'.’ — No,  we 
get  the  ordinary  inspector's  record,  .-md  I very  often 
lull  if  there  is  nnytiiing  good  to  !)e  said  about  the 
teacher  the  inspectors  aro  quite  ready  to  say  it. 

9068.  Even  assuming  that  these  teachers  aro  not  as 
efficient  as  \vi‘  \vould  like  tu  sec  them,  consideriug  that 
perhaps,  as  Mr.  Kettle  has  put  it,  they  were  never 
efficiesit,  still  as  they  were  taken  into  the  service  aud 
kept  iu  the  service  till  they  wore  unfit  for  anything 
else  is  it  right  to  turn  them  adrift  on  the  i-oad? — We 
do  not  turn  them  adrift  im  the  road.  If  we  can  keep 
them  for  full  pension  wc  do  it. 

0069.  Eor  full  pension? — If  we  can  possibly  do  it, 
and  it  is  only  when  we  really  canuot  do  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  district  and  of  education  that  we  antici- 
pate the  time  that  they  should  retire, 

007f).  Would  it  not  be  natural  that  their  cases  should 
he  reviewed  by  a chief  iiispoctorV — senior  iuspcctor 
reviews  them. 

9071.  1 kunw  a senior  inspector  does? — Aud  if  we 
think  there  iS  aiiythiug  iu  the  case  that  we  think 
should  be  looked  into,  you  may  be  sure  that  wc  would 
send  one  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection. 

9072.  It  was  not  done  in  Belfast  or  Clonmel  if  my 
information  is  right? — With  regard  to  Belfast,  wc  did 
send  a chief  of  inspeetion. 

9073.  To  examine  ii  few  of  the  cases? — Under  the 
urrangomeut  that  I have  told  you. 

9074.  And  now  do  you  think  it  right  that  imdcr  the 
present  arraiigcmeut  an  inspector  may  go  into  a school 
and  report  ou  that  school,  and  lower  fltie  merit  mark 
without  asking  a single  question,  as  we  have  it  in 
evidence? — do  not  think  lie  should.  At  any  rate,  I 
do  not  sec  how  he  could. 

9070.  We  have  been  told  that  he  could?— I do  not 
know  how  bn  cmdd.  The  general  rule  is  that  if  you 
are  going  to  lower  the  mark,  you  should  certairvly  get 
a .sufficient  examination. 

9076.  I know,  but  is  it  done?— So  far  as  I know  it 
is,  but  can  you  point  to  any  ease? 

9077.  That  is  not  the  evidence  of  your  own  officials 
here? — -I  do  not  know. 

9078.  Now,  in  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  do  you 
tliiuk  that  they  should  be  tested  or  examined  on  all 
their  work  iu  the  school? — In  certain  schools  it  may 
not  be  necessary,  only  on  an  occasion;  but  tlioy  should 
not  be  examined  on  the  whole  programme  at  all, 
because  that  would  largely  bring  us  back  to  the  resum 
system,  and  would  prevent  proper  inspection,  but  we 
inspector  should  certainly  know  what  is  the  character 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done. 

9079.  What  I want  to  kno'w  is.  how_  can  he  know  it 
■without  questioning  the  pupils? — I indicate  to  you  that 
if  be  is  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  school  is  going 
on  all  right,  he  may,  on  a given  occasion,  test  it  by 
simply  looking  at  the  general  course  of  things,  that  is, 
if  lie  is  persuaded  that  the  school  is  going  right. 

9080.  How  could  he  be  persuaded?— He  would 
have  to  get  nn  idea  of  what  the  teacher  is  doing,  and 
in  that  case,  of  course,  he  would  not  at  all  lower  the 
mark,  and,  so  far  as  I am  personally  concerned,  my 
■view  is  that  if  I went  into  a school,  I would  take 


particular  means  to  see,  ai,  any  rate,  some  part  of  the 
school  as  to  how  it  was  going  ou. 

9081.  That  is,  by  examining  the  children? — 1 would 
like  to  examine  only  very  few.  Very  likely  I would 
prefer  to  heai'  the  teacher  teaching  a class. 

9082.  But  how  could  you  judge  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  of  the  school  by  hearing  the  teacher  teach? — 

I would  know  a good  deal  of  what  die  teacher  was  doing 
iu  the  school,  aud  what  he  was  capable  of  doing,  by  his 
teaching. 

9083.  How  could  you  infer  that  he  did  as  good  work 
the  day  before,  or  that  he  would  do  as  good  work  the  day 
Bucceediug? — It  is  really  wonderful  what  you  can  leai'u 
wheu  you  go  in  and  just  look  at  a school,  and  listen  to 
the  teacher,  and  so  ou;  but  at  the  same  time  I ani 
saying  that  1 believe  iu  testing  the  school  by  examina- 
tiou  iu  its  literary  work,  and  all  the  work  incidentally. 
What  we  want  to  get  rid  of  is  the  individual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils. 

9064.  Why? — Simply  because  the  iuspeotor  cannot 
do  it.  I do  not  know  what  staff  you  would  have  in 
order  that  the  inspector  might  do  it.  That  was  the 
great  bane  of  the  results  system. 

9085.  I do  not  think  so;  but  remember  this.  You 
had  a much  lai-ger  attendance  in  the  schools  in  the 
days  of  the  results  than  at  the  present  time,  and  you 
had  not  a larger  staff  of  inspectors,  and  they  were  quite 
able  to  do  the  work,  and  they  did  the  work? — ^Well, 
they  did  not  do  it  to  their  o'wn  satisfaction,  and  they 
visited  the  schools  more  seldom  than  they  sJiould  visit 
them,  and  then  they  had  to  spend  their  strength  on 
seeing  whether  this  pupil  paeaed  in  this  subject  and 
that  other  subject,  whereas  what  you  really  need  is 
to  kirow  how  tiie  school  is  going  ou. 

9086.  Now,  if  you  had  a sou  going  to  school,  would 
you  not,  os  a parent,  as  a member  of  the  public  payiug 
taxes,  have  a right  to  know  how  your  son  was  doing? — 

• 1 always  did  know. 

9087.  How? — My  boys  went  bo  the  model  school,  and 
there  were  judgment  cards,  and  I was  at  home  pretty 
often,  and  I knew  pietty  well  what  work  they  were 
doing  at  home,  and  so  on. 

9088.  And  how  could  the  judgment  cards  enable  you 
to  tell  whether  they  were  really  makiug  progress  or 
not? — ^Because  those  judgment  cards,  end  I have  got 
numbers  of  them,  showed  me  how  the  boy  was  doing, 
and  bow  he  was  going  on.  If  I saw  on  the  card  that 
he  was  making  an  effort  being  third  to  got  second,  or 
if  I saw  that  he  was  keeping  top,  and  so  on,  it  would 
give  me  a fair  idea  of  what  he  was  doing. 

9089.  Now,  in  justification  of  the  claim  that  has  been 

made  -with  reference  to  appeal,  couW  you  tell  us  what 
was  that  case  in  Lisburn  that  you  referred  to? — That 
was  where  a manager  gave  a teacher  notice.  The 
teacher  got  three  months’  notice,  and  he  appealed 
neoinst  that,  and  though  I may  say  that  I thought  the 
n^anager  was  hardly  dealt  with  in  certain  particulars 
the  teacher  gained  his  appeal.  . ^.u  a. 

9090  Now  were,  the  Commissioners  referees  in  tnat 
case?— I have  been  told  by  Mr.  Coffey  that  they  were. 

9091.  Mr.  CoPFEY. — have  said  that  they  were  pos- 
sibly referees?— It  was  only  because  Mr.  Coffey  said 
that  possibly  they  were,  referees  that  I had  any  doubt 
about  it,  because  my  own  opinion  about  that  was 
altogether  that  that  was  a definite  appeal  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 


9092  And  now  -will  you  tell  us  under  which  of  your 
•ules  are  you  justified  in  stepping  between  the  toa^er 
and  the  manager,  and  saying  that  the  teacher  must  be 
zevl,  irrespective  of  tbe  manager  s ^sbes,  for  that  is 
what  is  really  involved  in  this  case? — No,  you  cannot 
I'eally  say  that. 

9098.  How?— All  that  you  can  say  is  _ that  the 
manager  was  not  justified  in  giving  tbe  dismissal. 

9094.  But  the  manager,  according  to  your  own  rffies, 
has  the  right  of  appointing  and  dismiasing  teachers 
subject  to  giving  them  three  months’  notice  unless 
there  is  a referee?— Yes,  but  in  this  case  we  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  is,  the  Commisaonera  came  to  the 
„ t-uli  iVia  T«oTinwev  had  not  a sufficient  .reason 


for  gi'ving  notice. 

9095  I grant  that,  but  I want  to  know  by  what 
i.j,le?_And*theu,  of  course,  the  manager  could  msist 
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OQ  that  uutice  bcsiug  earried  out,  and  then  the  only 
thing  that  the  CominiBsionera  can  say  is : " Well,  we 
will  not  support  you  in  appointing  a successor,”  or  we 
can  say : ' J You  have  so  acted  as  manager  that  we  will 
hold  an  inquiry  under  rule  4G  as  to  your  fitaess  to 
Eemain  manager,  in  view  of  what  has  been  done.”  1 
think  that  is  the  position. 

9096.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  CiooudatE  case?— 
I have  heard  of  it,  but  you  need  not  ask  me  airy  ques- 
tions, because  I know  little  or  nothing  about  it. 

9097.  We  have  evidence  that  the  marking  of  that 
school  was  lowered  to  ” middling,”  and  then  that  the 
chief  inspector,  Mr.  Purser,  visited  that  school,  and 
Mr.  Purser  reported  that  the  mark  on  the  seliwl  ought 
to  be  raised  to  ” good  ”? — Yes. 

9097a.  Now,  I suppose  I need  not  ask  you  did  tliat 
report  come  before  j-ou  as  a Commissioner,  -that  is, 
Mr.  Purser’s  report? — Not  so  far  as  I remember. 

9098.  There  \ras  a case  where  a teacher  appealed  the 
very  next  day  after  the  visit  of  the  inspector,  and  the 
chief  inspector  went  down,  re-inspected  the  school,  aiul 
spent  a long  time  there.  He  reported  that  the  school 
was  under  marked,  and  that  the  mark  ought  to  be 
raised  to  “ good,”  and  yet  that  report  did  not  go  before 
your  Board,  and  the  mark  remained.  Now,  do  you 
think  that  is  a satisfactory  state  of  affairs  to  Iravc? — 
Yes,  as  I have  indicated  already,  I do  not  know  the 
details  of  that  case. 

9099.  But  apart  from  the  details? — If  the  case  is 
simply  this,  that  a school  is  inspected,  gets  a certain 
mark,  there  is  an  appeal  against  that,  and  in  the 
ordinary  and  regular  course  the  chief  of  inspection  goes 
down  and  gives  his  reporW-woll,  then,  I think,  there 
is  a good  ground  for  saying  that  that  repoi-t  should  be 
dealt  with. 

9100.  It  should  have  gone  before  the  Board? — There 
is  that  arrangement  of  1902,  and  the  question  of  its 
extent  is  a difficult  one. 

9101.  But  apart  from  1902  there  you  have  a concrete 
ease  where  a school,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  inspec- 
tor, is  undermarked,  and  where  he  reports  lhat  that 
is  so.  I am  not  saying  that  the  Commissioners  ought 
to  have  adopted  that  report,  but  to  my  mind  that 
report  should  have  gone  before  the  Commissioners,  and 
it  did  not  go ; and  I ask  you  is  it  a satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  that  a report  of  that  kind,  when  it  comes  up 
from  a chief  inspector,  is  not  laid  before  you?— If  I 
have  got  all  the  facts  of  tire  case,  I would  say  that  it 
w'ould  be  desirable  that  that  report  should  come  before 
me,  but  I understand  that  it  was  not  a simple  case  of 
that  kind.  • However,  I do  not  know. 

9102.  Now,  up  to  1900,  all  the  reports  doming  into 
the  Education  Office  w'erc  read? — Read  by  whom? 

9103.  By  the  chiefs  of  inspection,  as  thev  were 
then? — ^Yes. 

9104.  Do  you  think  it  is  a satisfactory  arrangement 
to  have  that  work  of  reading  those  repoi-ts,  and  noting 
the  actioji  to  be  taken,  and  admonishing  and  reprimand- 
ing teachers,  done  by  clerks,  called  examiners,  who 
have  never  examined  a school,  without  the  matter  going 
before  you,  as  Commissioners,  at  all?— The  work  would 
be  simply  impossible  if  the  Commissioners,  as  a bodv 
had  to  undertake  it. 


9105.  But  do  you  think  it  is  right  to  have  a clerl 
deahng  with  those  reports,  and  reprimanding  teachers 
mthout  that  work  being  subject  to  review  by  somi 
“gjer.^yitfcority?— But  is  it  not  subject  to  a highe: 

9107 . We  have  it  on  the  word  of  Mr.  Purcell  that  ever 
where  the  inspector  does  not  recommend  any  action  t( 
be  taken,  he  himself,  after  reading  the  report,  will  sene 
out  a reprimand  on  his  own  authoiity?— I cannoi 
answer  you  as  to  the  practice  in  regard  to  it. 

9107.  Biit  assuming  that  I am  right  in  that  ir 
representing  Mri  Purcell's  evidence,  do  you  think  tha1 

that  would -be  a -satisfactory  ai-rangement?— That  u 

tnat  the  report  comes  before  the  examiner,  and  on  th( 
report  of  the  examiner  n reprimand  mav  go  to  s 


^ X without  going  to  a higher 

authority  ?— I do  not  regard  that  as  sati^otory 
9109  That  is  the  arrangement  that  you  have  at  the 
present  time?— I do  not  know. 


Mr.  liETTi-K. — It  is  not  uii  the  report  of  the  o-xainiuer 
but  it  is  the  exainiuer  himself  n ho  sends  the  repriintind. 

9110.  The  CHAmiiAN.— Has  this  bccouio  known  to 
you  for  the  first  time,  w that  till  Professor  Heiily 
mentioned  it  you  never  lieui-d  of  this  before? — That  on 
the  examiner’s  action  alone  reprimmuls  ui-c  sent  out  to 
teachers? 

9111.  Yes? — I did  not  know  that  befoi'e. 

9112.  Mr.  Keti'LE. — ^It  is  also  to  be  understood  that 
there  is  no  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Piii-ccll.  Mr; 
Purcell  struck  me  as  being  an -extremely  able- man,  bub 
he  had  purely  office  experience? — Yes. 

• 9118.  He  has  had  no  experience  of  iiispi'ction? — No. 

The  Chairman. — He  seemed  to  me  to  be  a vm-y  care- 
ful official. 

9114.  Mr.  Heni.y.— The  point  i um  anxious  to  get 
out  is  this.  What  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  Chair- 
man,  and  what  I um  sure  is  the  opinion  held  verv 
lai'gely  throughout  the  country,  is  that  the  Gomniis'- 
siouers,  as  a body,  arc  not  really  aw-ure  of  the  system 
which  they  are  saiil  to  be  administering,  or  the  rules 
which  are  being  carried  out,  and  ive  hnvo  a strikin'' 
case  here  in  illustration  of  that,  that  you  say  that  von 
were  not  uwai-e  of  the  e.xiuuiuers,  on  their  own  initia- 
tive, sending  reprimands  to  toaciievs? — I tfuy  tliat. 

9115.  When  such  a state  of  thiugs  as  that  cun  exist, 
is  it  wonderful  that  dissatisfaction  should  prevail 
among  the  teachers? — 1 do  not  know  whether  it  is 
wonderful  or  not.  1 um  only  telling  yon  what  has 
happened. 

9116.  But  we  know  that  there  is  dissuUsfiiction  und 
discontent,  and  I am  asking  you  is  it  not  u natural 
thing  that  that  should  nrise  in  such  a state  of  inlniLiiis- 
tration  as  we  have  at  tlie  presoiU  time? — It  depends 
on  how  the  examiners  do  their  work,  {>iul  their  eoui- 
petency  for  the  work. 

9117.  Now,  we  had  Mr.  Hynes  here  giving  evidence, 
and  his  eveidence  was  that  liad  the  reports  still  eon. 
tinned  to  be  read  by  the  chief  inspeiitors,  u great 
portion  of  this  difficulty  would  not  have  urlsi-n:  and 
we  had  Mr.  Gill  here  from  the  Department  of  Agrieul- 
tnre  and  Technical  Instruction,  who  stated  e.xprossly 
that  all  the  reports  coming  up  to  the  Depurlmont  from 
the  inspectors  in  the  districts  arc  all  reud  aivd  reviewed 
by  the  chief^inspeotor;  and  then  we  have  the  opposite 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Education  Office,  with  dissatis- 
faction, as  far  as  my  information  goes,  rampant  all  over 
the  country?- So  far  as  I know,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  chiefs  of  inspection  to  do  it. 

9118.  Blit  they  did  it  up  to  1900? — No,  there  was  a 
yei-y  different  state  of  affairs;  there  -nere  tlie  chiefs  of 
inspection,  largMy  office  men,  and  four  divisional  in- 
spectors. 

9119.  Six  head  inspectors? — Six  head  inspi-ctois  en- 
gaged just  in  that  special  work. 

9120.  They  wore  not  reading  reports? — They  were 
largely  engaged  in  this  work  of  review  and  appeal; 
and  now  you  are  in  the  position  of  having  all  that  work 
that  necessarily  has  to  be  done  as  before  thrown  on  the 
chiefs  of  inspection,  and  wc,  as  u Board,  have  applied 
to  the  Treasury  several  times — at  any  rate  wo  opplied. 
last  year  (and  that  was  not  the  first  time) — and  I need 
not  go  beyond  that,  and  it  was  refused. 

9121.  Mr.  Kettle.— Applied  for  wiiat?— For  what 
}ou  may  call  the  head  inspectors,  for  divisional  in- 
spectors, 


9122.  Mr.  HENi.-y. — But  it  was  on  the  motion  ol  the 
Board  itself  that  the  head  inspectors  were  abolished?— 
It  may  have  been ; I was  uot  there. 

9^3.  And  now  they  feel  that  thev  want  to  go  hack 
to  the  arrangement  that  they  had  before?— I know  that 
IS  one  of  the  points  on  which  I have  been  very  ui-gent» 
as  far  as  I could  be  urgent,  .as  a member  of  the  official 
body. 


-n.  r — jjici  i uuaerstand  you  to  say 

that  you  applied  to  the  Treasury  to  provide  means  for 
SIX  new  draewiial  iuspeclots?— I think  it  was  four. 

hey  would  be  satisfied  with  four,  because  thev  would 
no  longer  have  the  work  in  the  office. 

9125.  Who  answers  your  letters?— Thev  go  through 
the  Chief  Secretary’s  Office. 
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9123.  Ml'.  Heni-y. — Wiiut  is  your  uyiuiou  ub  to  these 
marks  on  the  school? — Ti'ufc  was  an  arraugemunt  in 
force  when  I ciun<>. 

9127.  "What  is  your  opinion  oI  them? — My  candid 
opinion  is  that  if  1 ivere  im  inspector,  I would  find  it 
vpry  diftieult  work;  hut  it  might  be  that  if  I had  ex* 
pei'ieiuM'  in  deuliug  with  tlie  merit  murks,  many  things 
that  seem  difficult  U>  me  would  becume  easy  with 
practice.  , . , 

9123.  Do  you  know  uiiy  place  in  tlic  world  where  the 
schools  arc  olassified  in  feliut  nay  except  Ireland? — 

I do  nob  know,  but  such  places  may  exist. 

9129.  Do  you  think  it  right  to  keep  your  teachei-e  36 
years  under  your  present  system  before  they  can  get 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top? — I would  be  very  glad  if 
they  could  get  there  sooner. 

9130.  Do  you  think  that  a wise  arrangeinont  to  pro- 
vide that  they  slioukl  have  to  wait  36  yeaw? — really 
do  not  kninv.  It  is  largely  a matter  of  money. 

9131.  But  it  was  not  a matter  of  money  up  to  1’900? 

But  it  was  a matter  <if  money  at  the  change,  because 

as  I luulerstand  (though  this  is  not  ndtliin  iny  o'wn 
knowledge)  the  CommisBioners  in  their  new  arrange- 
ment were  not  to  go  beyond  the  expense  of  the  old 
arrangeineut,  and  they  have  to  out  their  coat  according 
to  their  ck>tli. 

9132.  But  in  the  proposal  they  made  they  proposed  a 
saving  of  nlaiut  .£50,000? — I did  not  know  that  they 
saved  anything. 

9133.  \Vhut  would  be  your  npininn  of  an  annual 
increment  to  teachers  instead  of  a triennial  one? — If 
we  could  get  the.  mom-y.  T M-ould  be  veiy  agreeable. 

9]  34.  But  even  with  the  same  amount  of  iininey  that 
we  have  at  present  so  distributed  that  th<>  teachere 
could  get  an  annual  increment? — do  not  object  to 
amuiul  incTOineiits;  if  wo  had  a system  of  inspection 
that  would  guarantee  that  every  teacher  was  doing  his 
duty  and  df'sei'vod  an  aimunl  increment,  I would  not 
quarrel  with  it  at  all. 

913.*).  A scheme  of  niimial  incrcuients  not  involving 
an  inereased  grant  has  heeii  iivoposed  by  his  Lordship 
the  Bishop  of  Ross,  in  which  there  would  be  a larger 
initial  salary  ami  a smaller  increment  than  at  present 
coining  annually  and  automatically,  or  at  least  aa  long 
as  the  teacher  escaped  censure  or  was  doing  fairly  satis- 
factory work.  Would  you  approve  of  that? — I would 
have  no  reason  to  disapprove  of  it.  I would  need  to 
l(K>k  at  it  mori'  carefully,  nnd  see  how  it  would  work 
out.  1 ijuite  agree  that  the  initial  salary,  especially  in 
the  case  of  women,  is  ion  small. 

9136.  And  what  about  the  men,  who  arc  the  most 
costly  animals? — I am  <inly  looking  at  the  amount. 

9137.  Then  you  think  that  the  initial  salary  of  Imth 
should  be  raised? — I would  not  at  all  object.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  at  first  to  make  the  salaries  meet 
the  natural  and  normal  expenditure. 

9188.  You  gave,  us  a qualified  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  schools  are  imiiroving  under  the  present  system, 
and  you  said  that  some  peojrle.  say  they  are  and  some 
people  say  they  are  not? — That  is  pretty  much  the 
opinion  T have  gathered;  hut  I think  I went  further, 
did  I not?  At  any  rate  I might  have  gone  further  and 
said  that  effiads  arc  miule  hy  tlie  teachers  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cultivating  the  intciligc'uce  of  the  pupils,  and 
that  I think  there  is  a good  deal  being  done  in  that 
direction  more  than  was  done  formerly. 

9139.  In  all  subjects?— Their  general  intelligence. 

9140.  But  how  is  that  general  intelligence  to  bo 
measured? — ^Well,  some  things  are  not  eaaly  measuwd, 
aud  yet  you  might  come,  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
exist.  For  instance,  I go  into  a school  of  boys  or 
girls,  and  I may  put  questions  to  them,  and  I see  that 
they  are  intelligent  and  that  their  intelligence  is  being 
cultivated,  and  they  will  make  an  effort  to  face  some- 
thing that  they  did  not  know  and  still  they  will  try  it, 
and  you  will  help  them  a little  till  they  come  to  a con- 
clusion, and  there  may  be  some  others  that  you  cannot 
help  at  all,  as  fiieir  intelligence  is  in  some  way  or 
ether  undeveloped.  I am  afraid  that  under  the  5®*'^***® 
system  there  was  no  attempt  to  cultivate  the  in^li- 
genee  of  the  children.  They  had  to  make-up  certain 
things,  aud  that  n-as  the  main  thing  to  get  done. 


9141.  Mr.  CJoppEY. — Do  you  think  it  is  a mark' of  in- 
telligence for  a child  to  attempt  to  answer  something 
that  he  does  not  know  anything  about? — ^I  do  not  say 
that  it  is,  but  you  might  put  a question  to  a child  and 
the  child  instead  of  saying  “ I don’t  know  ” begins  to 
think  about  it,  then  you  put  another  question  that  will 
lead  the  child  6u,  and  the  child  begins  to  face  it,  and 
you  can  lead  the  child  on  to  the  auswor. 

9142.  Mr.  Harrison.— You  told  us  that  the  Com- 
missioners met  on  one  day  in  the  week? — I should  say 
that  though  they  meet  fortuightlj',  we  have  many 
meetings  of  committees. 

9143.  Is  there  much  committee  work? — A good  deal 
of  committee  work. 

9144.  Mr.  Kettle. — How  many  committees? — There 
is  a Book  Committee,  and  then  we  have  a Committee 
of  the  whole  Board  for  quite  a number  of  subjects. 

9145.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  the  number  of 
the  committees  and  the  subjects? — For  instance,  we 
met  yesterday  to  receive  a deputation  representing  the 
Irish  Organisers.  We  have  a committee  on  small 
schools  and  a committee  of  books  and  subjects  as  they 
turn  up. 

9146.  Mr.  Harrison. — Hava  you  any  committee  that 
takes  appeals?— Not  that  I know  of. 

9147.  That  has  nover  been  considered? — ^No,  I do 
not  think  so. 

9148.  But  you  delegate  a certain  amount  of  work  to 
committees,  and  you  delegate  a great  deal  to  -the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner? — ^Yes,  that  is  practically  what  we 
do.  Then,  in  the  matter  of  appointing  inspectore  or 
organisers,  aud  various  other  matters  of  tiiat  kind, 
it  comes  before  a committee  and  we  recommend  to  the 
Board,  and  possibly  there  are  others,  if  I had  time  to 
think  about  it. 

9149.  Now,  would  the  programme  and  the  Notes  to 
Teachers  come  before  a committee  or  before  the  whole 
Board? — They  would  come  before  the  whole  Board. 

9159.  And  are  they  carefully  considered? — ^What  is 
done  is  that  they  are  sent  out  to  the  Commissioners 
beforehand,  tlien  they  arc  put  on  the  agenda,  if  the 
Commissioners  ha've  the  time  to  look  into  the  matter, 
and  whatever  points  come  up  are  considered,  and  there, 
are  frequent  changes. 

9151.  When  those  progi'ammes  and  Notes  to  Teachers 
were  submitted,  did  you,  as  a Commissioner,  under- 
stand that  they  were  practically  the  work  of  the  expert 
officers,  that  is  to  say  the  inspectors,  or.  that  they  were 
largely  the  work  of  the  inside  staS? — ^I  believe  that  it 
was  ^6  work  of  the  inspectors  as  well  as  the  inside  stafi. 

9152.  It  is  a,  joint  production? — That  is  what  I 
believe. 

9153.  That  you  understood? — Yes. 

9154.  But  you  did  not  make  much  inquiry? — Not  any 
definite  inquiry. 

015.5.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  those  sugges- 
tions may  have  received  their  last  touches  from  the 
inside  stafi?~It  is  very  likely  that  the  iuside  stag 
would  have  the  last  word,  as  they  are  on  the  spot. 

9156.  Was  there  much  debate  on  those  Notes  to 
Teachers?— That  depends  on  the  individual  Com- 


missioners. 

9157.  Do  you  remember  that  when  they  have  been 
brought  up  for  revision  in  your  time  there  was  mu^ 
debate  on  them?— I do  not  remember  specially  the 
Notes  for  Teachers,  but  I remember  quite  a con- 
siderable time  spent  on  various  documents  that  have 
come  before  us  of  that  nature.  One  CommWsioner 
brings  up  'a  certain  point  and  anotiier  CommisMoner 
will  bring  up  another,  and  that  is  discussed,  and  dis- 
cussed carefully. 

9158  If  there  has  been  a considerable  divergence  of 
opinion  amongst  the  people  who  have  drawn  them  up, 
does  that  come  before  you  in  the  way  of  a sort  of 
minority  report,  or  do  you  only  receive  the  final  draft 
in  whatever  way  the  majority  have  settled  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  Resident  Commissioner?— Very  o^h 
the  opinions  of  the  head  inspectors  on  such  a matter 
would  be  brought  before  us. 

9159.  Even  if  they  were  slightly  divergent  from  the 
draft  as  finally  agreed  upon?— Oh,  yes. 

9160.  Now,  has  the  whole  question  of  pesent 
system  of  awarding  grants  ever  been  debated  by  the 
Board?— Not  m my  Syc  years. 
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9161.  No  motion  lias  ever  been  made  or  proposed  for 
a ohauge  of  system? — No,  tUeie  iias  been  tailc  oc- 
casionally about  these  merit  marks,  and  so  on.  I 
believe  it  came  before  the  Board  the  year  before  I 
joined,  but  1 ndll  not  say  that  definitely;  but  it  did  not 
in  my  time. 

9162.  Mr.  Kettle.' — What  vas  the  nature  of  the 
talk  about  the  merit  marks? — The  question  has  ooinc 
up  in  a definite  form  in  this  way,  that  there  are  too 
riiany  merit  marks,  and  that  the  merit  marks  should  be 
simply,  say,  “T.G.”  and  “ G.,”  and  then  another 
merit  mark  which  might  be  for  “ Fair,”  and  then  a 
mark  that  would  be  for  “ Inefficient.” 

9163.  And  that  has  come  up  before  the  Board? — Yos, 
that  has  been  discussed,  and  I n'ould  not  wonder  that 
when  the  thing  camo  before  the  Board  formerly  that  it 
was  a definite  irroposal  on  the  part  of  somebody,  but  I 
do  not  know. 

9164.  Mr.  Hakeisok. — You  have  not  known  a pro- 
posal to  alter  the  whole  system  of  grading  schools  and 
grading  teachers? — No. 

9165.  Now,  last  year  two  oheulars,  one  of  April  and 
one  of  August,  wore  issued  to  inspectors.  I presume 
that  that  was  the  result  of  the  Belfast  and  Clonmel 
oases? — Yes,  it  was  in  the  desire  to  arrange  matters  in 
connection  with  the  complaints  that  were  made. 

9166.  Both  those  circulars  seem  to  show  a very  con- 
siderable distrust  of  the  iuspectoi's  by  tlic  Commis- 
sioners, do  they  not? — ^Well,  I do  not  know  that  that 
was  the  intention. 

9167.  Well,  at  any  rate  the  gist  of  what  the  Com- 
missioners say  is  this  : — The  Commissioners  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  inspectors  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating friendly  relations  with  the  teachers,  and  they 
deprecate  hardness,  irritability,  fault-finding  on  slight 
grounds,  etc.,  etc.  That  clearly  shows  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioners  a considerable  distrust  of  their  out- 
side staff? — ^I  can  say  that  so  far  as  I was  concerned 
there  was  no  disti-uat  of  the  inspectors  ns  a whole;  but 
that  I thought  there  were  cases  in  which  inspectors 
should  show  more  discretion. 

9168.  Mr.  Ketti,b. — Had  you  any  particular  eases? — 
■I  do  not  think  I had,  and  I do  not  think  I would  be 
justified  in  giving  a particular  case. 

9169.  Mr.  Habri.son. — How  does  the  outside  world 
regard  a circular  of  that  sort? — I do  not  know. 

9170.  Would  they  not  natui-ally  be  regarded  as  show- 
ing a considerable  amount  of  distrust  on  your  part 
towards  your  staff? — am  only  telling  you  what  was 
in  my  own  mind,  and  I do  not  consider  that  u-e  would 
be  justified  in  being  distrustful  of  the  inspectorial  staff 
as  a rule. 

9171.  Can  you  tell  me  what  would  be  your  conclusion 
on  reading  that  circular  (if  you  had  not  been  a Com- 
missioner) ? — I would  need  to  know  much  more  about  it 
before  coming  to  a conclusion  with  regard  to  the  matter, 
but  at  any  rate  I know  the  Commissioners  were  most 
anxious  to  do  what  they  could  in  order  to  indicate  that 
those  matters  were  looied  into. 

9172.  .Ynd  they  go  on  to  say  that  frequent  cases  of 
appeal  definitely  point  to  a want  of  good  judgment. 
This  is  a heavy  indictment  upon  the  inspectors,  is  it 
not? — ^Not  on  the  inspectors  as  a whole. 

9173.  It  is  issued  to  every  inspector? — Yes,  we  have 
to  do  that. 

9174.  And  yet  in  spite  of  this  you  yourself  took  no 
stops,  as  I understand,  to  remove  or  redress  any  hard- 
ship caused  by  the  offending  inspectors.  Was  there 

either  at  Clonmel  or  Belfast  any  redi’ess  of  hardship? 

Take  the  case  of  Clonmel  now. 

9175.  _We  will  take  Belfast  first? — The  difficulty  about 
Belfast  is  that  you  have  got  a good  many  inspectors, 
and  1 need  not  tell  you  that  I do  not  object  to  that; 
but  take,  first  of  all  the  Clonmel  eii-cuit  and  Mr.  Welply. 
I inquired  as  earnestly  as  I could  as  to  Mr.  Welply’s 
marking,  and  I definitely  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  marking  was  not  above  the  average  or  not  quite 
up  to  the  average  of  the  marking  of  the  country. 

9176.  So  what  it  came  to  was  that  the  Commissioners 
threw  over  entirely  their  own  expert  officers,  and  then 
failed  to  redress  the  grievauco  of  which  the  teachers 


complained? — I admit  there  was  no  cluuigc  of  luarkiug; 
but  in  regard  to  the  other  matters  the  de>-lre  wus  strong 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to  lay  down  rules  that 
would  issue  in  a better  feeling  and  all  that  hi  future. 

9177.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — The  most  important  part  of 
tbo  whole  thing  to  luy  mind  is  these  appeals.  Now,  I 
understand,  from  the  evidence  (I  think,  of  Mr.  Dil- 
worth),  that  all  teaelieis’  appeals  were  lakl  upon  the 
table  of  the.  Board  ut  their  meeting,  is  that  so? — That 
is  likely  enough.  I was  not  dealing  with  that.  Of 
course,  when  it  is  laid  on  the  table  it  could  ho  bmiight 
up  by  any  individual  Conimissioiu-r. 

9178.  The  teachers  ctnnplaiii,  at  least  I think  they  do, 
that  their  appeals  do  not  gob  to  the  Board,  tliat  they 
do  not  get  past  the  Roaident  Commissioner.  But  I 
think  it  was  either  Jlr.  Ditwort'h  or  Mr.  Wyso  who  said 
that  all  appeals  were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Board 
at  every  one  of  their  niectiii.gs,  nml  I want  lo  know 
from  your  knowledge  whether  you  think  that  is  so? — 
I fancy  I would  know  it,  and  I think  it  is  very  likely; 
bub  I am  not  going  just  at  the  moment  to  say  that  it  is. 
I expect  it  is. 

9179.  But  supposing  a tonciicr  in  his  private  capacity 
writes  to  you  in  yOur  private  capacity,  and  brings  his 
case  before  you,  and  says  he  has  ajipoalcd,  do  you 
when  you  attoid  the  Board  call  for  that  appeal? — I am 
afraid  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson  inisuuderstood  me  a bit. 
I do  not  think  the  teachers  do  write  to  mo  over  cases  of 
that  kind.  I have  uo  reculleetion  of  anything  of  the 
kind  coming  up  before  iiu-. 

9180.  But  I understood  you  to  say  lhat  a teacher  who 
had  a case  coming  before  the  Board,  whirdi  would,  of 
course,  be  an  appeal,  would  write  to  you  drawing  your 
attention  to  it? — Yes. 

9181.  And  I suppose  they  do  to  other  Commissioners 
besides,  and  not  particularly  to  you? — Tea,  but  luy  part 
is  not  drawing  attention  tn  matti'i-s  that  come-  before 
the  Board,  but  in  regard  to  deliiy  .-md  various  other 
thin^  of  that  kind  that  come  up. 

9182.  But  the  fact  remains  Unit  appeals  do  eomo 
before  the  Board,  because  they  an-  lab!  on  the  tahle? — 
I thiuk  that  is  correct. 

9183.  In  your  experience  are  the  appeals  increasing 
of  late  years? — am  not  able  to  answer  that. 

9184.  Now,  supposing  the  appeals  iirc  uot  heard  by 
the  Board,  do  you  think  it  is  a good  system  that  one 
man  should  decide  on  those  nppeais,  even  though  he  be 
as  able  amau  as  Dr.  Starkie? — I do  md  know.  I have 
every  confidence  in  Dr.  Starkie. 

9185.  I am  uot  talking  about  Dr.  Starkie  by  liiinself; 
but  do  you  think  it  is  a good  thing  that  one  man  should 
hear  all  the  appeals? — If  it  were  at  all  convenient,  I 
think  it  would  be  likely  a better  plan  that  there  should 
be  three,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

9186.  But  would  you  approve  of  an  Appeal  Committee 
of  the  Board  being  formed? — The  difficulty  is  as  to  the 
time  the  Cominiasionprs  have  at  their  disposal  for 
deciding  all  appeals. 

9187.  But  I put  it  to  yon  in  this  way.  Do  you  not 
think  that  appeals  form  one  of  the  most  important-  sub- 
jects that  could  come  before  the.  Board? — Oh,  it  is  an 
important  subject. 

9188.  .4nd  if  there  were  a great  luniilier  of  appeals  in 
the  year,  it  would  save  time? — Certniuly,  I have  no 
objection  to  that  arrungement. 

9189.  You  say  there  is  a good  fi-c-liiig  between  the 
inspectors  and  teachers,  so  far  as  you  knorv? — ^W'hnt  I 
have  said  was  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  good  feeling 
between  the  inspectors  and  teachers. 

9190.  Have  you  had  experience  of  many  inspectors? 
-—I  have  had,  in  one  way  and  another.  Of  eou'ree, 
there  are  inspectors  coming  into  districts  and  changing, 
and  so  on. 

9191.  Arc  you  a school  iiiunager? — Our  people  go  to- 
the  model  school.' 

9192.  Have  you  found  much  difference  in  the  mark- 
ing of  the  different  inspectors? — ^Do  you  mean  from' 
ray  personal  experience? 

9103.  Yea; — I could  not  say  that.  I have  not  gone  so 
closely  into  it  that  I would  be  able  to  answer  from  my 
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oer&onal  experience;  but  I know  what  the  feeling  of 
the  teasers  is  in  regard  to  the  inspectors,  and  there 
has  not  been  much  complai-nt  in  regard  to  the  Galway 
district. 

9194.  Mr,  COFPEV. — That  is  the  teachers  of  the  model 
school?— Not  the  teachers  of  the  model  school. 

9195.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Then  you  think  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  uniformity? — Yes,  a considerable 
amount  of  uniformity. 

9196.  Mr.  Henly. — Have  you  any  idea  of  how  far 
Mr.  Welply  differed  in  his  marking  from  Mr.  Browne? 

I had  ot  the  time,  but  I do  not  know  it  now.  There 

was  a considerable  amount,  I think. 

9197.  You  have  no  clear  impression  now  as  to  that? 
—No,  i really  could  not  answer  you,  so  as  to  give  you 
exact  information. 

9198.  "Well,  within  10  or  20,  or  60  per  cent.? — There 
would  be  no  use  in  my  saying  it.  It  would  only  be  a 
sort  of  guess. 

9199.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — We  are  inquiring  into  the 

present  system  of  National  Education.  Are  you  satis- 
fied with  that,  with  the  system  of  merit  marks  and  so 
iQ^r^h? am  not  satisfied  that  there  should  be  differ- 

ences. 

0200.  No;  but  suppose  there  was  uniformity,  do  you 
think  tlic  present  system  is  a good  one? — I think  it 
would  work  out  very  well. 

9201.  Hava  you ‘any  experiencG  of  the  results ‘sys- 
tem?  I knew  of  it,  but  not  as  a Commissioner. 

9202.  You  could  not  tell  us  whether  you  think  the 
children  should  be  examined  more  during  an  inspec- 
tion at  present?— No;  whnt  I say  is  that  there  was  far 
too  much  examinatioir  in  connection  with  the  results 
system. 

9203.  And  would  you  say  that  there  was  not  enough 
in  the  present  system? — There  might  be  cases  in  which 
there  was  not  enough;  but,  I think,  in  the  main,  pos- 
sibly we  get  a very  fair  share  of  examination. 

9204.  And  do  you  think  that  the  inspector  under  the 
present  system  can  arrive  at  as  good  and  definite  a 
conclusion  as  under  the  results  system? — Well,  he 
cannot  arrive  from  the  nature  of  the  ease  at  so  precise 
a result;  but,  tlien,  I have  always  felt  that  this  inspec- 
tion of  the  individual  child  and  marking  of  the  indi- 
vidual child;  meant  far  too  much  labour  for  the  in- 
spector, and  drew  him  off  from  the  general  position  of 
the  education  of  tire  school.  I would  not  at  ail  be  in- 
clined to  go  in  for  the  system  of  'results  that  we  had.  • 

9205.  From  the  children’s  point  of  view? — From  the 
point  of  view  of  education. 

9206.  There  is  just  one  point  I want  to  clear  up,  and 
that  is  about  the  examiners  issuing  reprimands  "to  the 
teachers  on  their  own  initiative.  You  say  you  have 
had  no  experience  of  that? — ^No. 

9207.  recollection  of  the  evidence  is  different 
from  Mr.  i^nly’s.  My  recollection  of  it  is  that  when  the 
inspector  made  a report  to  the  examiner,  the  examiner 
looW  at  that  report,  and  if  he  saw  that  there  was  any 
complaint  in  it  which  appeared  in  the  previous  record 
of  the  teacher,  he  then  issued  a reprimand.  He_  would 
not,  however,  issue  a reprimand  merely  on  his  own 
initiative;  but  it  was  on  the  past  record  of  the  teacher 
that  he  issued  the  reprimand.  However,  that  is  only 
my  own  recollection? — I do  not  know  that. 

9208.  Mr.  Kettle. — In  the  few  questions  I am  going 
to  ask  you,  I want  you  to  understand  that  I appre- 
ciate thoroughly  that  you  are  sacrificing  a great  deal 
of  your  o^vn  private  time  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
National  Board  and  administer  the  system;  so,  conse- 
quently, if  I ask  you  any  questions  that  seem  to  you 
to  have  a hostile  tendency,  I want  you  to  understand 
that  it  is  strictly  and  solely  against  the  system  and  not 
against  you? — I am  hardened. 

9209.  I wanted  to  make  that  explanation?— Thank 
you. 

9210.  It' seems  to  me  that  you  are  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  administration  in  the 
office  of  the  National  Board? — That  may  be. 


9211.  I mean  is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  have  learned 
things  since  you  came  into  this  room  about  the  National 
Board  that  you  never  knew  before? — I have  learned 
some  things. 

9212.  Does  that  strike  you  as  pointing  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  administration  of  primary  education? 
— Possibly,  I have  n^lected  my  duties. 

9213.  I do  not  think  so? — I say  that  may  be. 

9214.  But  I think  it  is  a necessary  part  of  the  work- 
ing of  a system.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  in  which  primary  education  is  con- 
trolled by  a body  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education?— I do  not  know 


I suppose  there  is  no  doubt  about 
erious  discontent  amongst  the 
i a good  many  that  are  evidently 


any. 

9215.  Nor  do  I. 
the  existence  of 
teachers? — There  i 
discontented. 

9216.  I mean  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  it? — I 
say  a great  many  are  discontented. 

9217.  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  present  system  has 
produced  that  discmitent? — There  is,  unfortunately, 
discontent  in  many  directions  nowadays.' 

9218.  But  this  is  a particular  sort  of  discontent  that 
is  to  be  explained  by  its  own  causes? — That  may  be. 

9219.  The  chief  cause  is  the  lack  of  uniformity,  is  it 
not? — There  has  been  a certain  amount  of  lock  of  uni- 
formity; but  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  uniformity 
at  &e  same  time. 

9220.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  position  of  the 
National  Board,  the  Resident  Commissioner,  who  is  a 
very  valued  friend  of  mine,  appears  to  me  to  have  ex- 
plained "the  discontent  of  the  teachers  and  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  National  Board,  in  an  inaugural  ad<^8S 
delivered  by  him  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1911.  This  is 
what  he  says  of  the  National  Board  : — " In  my  opinion, 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Board  is  due  to  the  following 
reasons: — There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  long  the  ob- 
ject of  certain  prominait  members  of  the  Board  to 
anglicise  Ireland.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  hewd 
too  much  of  Archbishop  Whateley’s  ‘ Happy  English 
Child,'  and  his  rejection  of  ‘ Freedom  shrieked  when 
Kosciusko  fell.’  This  may  have  been  ludicrous 
pedantry.  It  was  certainly  anti-national  and  fairly 
represented  tiie  attitude  of  the  Board  for  fifty  years. 
The  Irish,  like  the  Bourbons,  never  forget  anything,  and 
the  memories  of  those  evil  days  still  rankle. I me^ 
the  history  of  the  National  Board,  in  addition  to  its 
constitution,  would  explain  the  discontent  of  the 
teachers,  would  it  not?— Of  course,  that  may  be.  Any- 
one can  form  an  opinion  just  as  readily  as  I can  on  the 

^ 9221.  I am-  quoting  from  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner’s address,  delivered  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1902  " -And  yet,  though  more  sinned  against  than 

sinning,  the  Commissioners  cannot  be  acquit^  of  hav- 
ing initiated  a most  disastrous  policy.  We  are  told 
that  National  Education;  is  ‘ an  egression  of  the  social, 
religious  and  political  aims  of  the  people  of  which  _xt 
serves.’  A Protestant  clergyman  as  Readent  Commis- 
sioner, and  Archbishop  ‘Whateley,  with  his  well-known 
racial  and  reUgious  prejudices,  were  not  the  men  te 
mitigate  the  suspicions  of  an  intensely  suspicious  raw, 
nor  was  the  Archbishop’s  ambition  to  upre^t  the 
gigantic  fabric  of  the  CathoUc  Church,  _ a hopeful 
lolicy  in  dealing  with  a people  whose  religious  fervour 
Ks  Ilwojs  heei  8 wayword.  Th.  deam 
gion  was  not  professed  at  the  time,  but  the  Arch- 
biabop  taised  opeo  w agamst  tba  language  md 
national  feeling.  The  speaking  of  Irish  w^  not  per- 
mitted in  the  schools,  even  in  Irish-speatog  places, 
SiSi  were  very  numerous  70  years  ago;  children  were- 
punished  for  using  the  language,  and  t^®  extraordinary 
spectacle  was  presented  of  teachers  who  knew  no  Irish 
Sdeavouring  to  teach  through  reading  books  ctoldren 
endeavouring  j^g^rd  a word,  of  it  i" 

® . ti-_1 Tin...4.«loTT’o  n+.fitilllfl  t/ 


whn  knew  no  English  and  never  neara  » wvin.un 
tiieir  own  home.  Archbishop  Whateley  s attitude  to- 
wards national  feeling  was  still  more  unsympatheti^ 
In  1888  he  struck  out  of  the  reading  hodi : B«a&w 
a nian  witb 


noi  ataanga  that  the  aW-  ' 
Sere  of  national  sympathy,  wtech  is  now  to  be 
essential  to  educational  efficiency,  was  wanting. 
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[Confinued. 


Would  you  agree  with  Dr.  Starkie  that  the  history  of 
the  National  Board,  to  a large  «fd;snt,  explains  the  pre- 
sent discontent  of  the  teachers? — I cannot  answer  that. 
It  is  not  my  business,  and  I am  not  responsible  for  it. 

9222.  Are  you  not  administering  that  system? — I 
am,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

9223.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  primary  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  by  the  National  Board  has  ever 
secured  the,  confidence  or  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
of  L'eland  in  general? — I do  not  really  know. 

But  you  have  formed  an  opinion,  at  any  rate? 

The  Chairman. — Have  we  power  to  deal  with  this? 

9224.  Mr.  Kettle. — Is  the  National  Board  respon- 
sible to  anybody? — It  makes  its  reports  to  Parliament. 

9225.  That  does  not  make  it  responsible.  When  you 
changed  your  rules,  had  you  to  lay  the  altered  rules  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons? — No;  not  so  far 
as  I know. 

9226.  It  is  not  responsible  to  Parhament,  but  I 
gather  that  it  had  a little  quarrel  with  the  Treasury? — 
We  had  not  a quarrel,  but  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  to  give  us  money. 

9227.  To  what  extent  does  the  Treasuiy  control  the 
alteration  of  your  rules — I mean  what  happens? — That 
depends.  That  deals  with  money.  The  Treasu^  can 
put  their  foot  down  and  say  “ No.” 

9228.  About  evOTy  p«my  you  spend?— Yes,  every 
penny. 

9229. -  It  was  the  Treasury  that  fixed  the  standard 
numbers,  I gather? — Yes;  that  has,  of  course,  been  in 
a measure  contradicted;  but  I know  that  we  wanted 
the  numbers  changed  in  favour  of  the  teachers  and  it 
was  nob  accepted-.  • . 

9280.  And  yoq  still  want  them  changed? — Of  course 
we  do. 

9231.  There  is  no  doubt  that  paper  promotion  in- 
flicts serious  injustice  on  the  teachers? — No,  it  is  not 
an  injustice  so  far  as  the  Board  is  concerned;  but  we 
are  most  anxious  to  secure  the  position  of  deserving 
teachers. 

9232.  But  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  taacher8?~'Ses, 
there  are  more  who  would  have  higher  promotion  than 
they  are  actually  receiving,  and  as  to  the  matter  of 
the  paper  promotion,  that  was  done  in  the  interests  of 
the  teachers  by  the  Board,  so  as  to  guarantee  to  them 
lhat  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered  they  would  enter 
upon  the  emoluments. 


9288.  I went  into  that,  and  as  a matter  of  fact,  I 
think  Board  has  taken  a vei'y  creditable  attitude 
about  it.  I was  ver^  much  struck'  by  your  saying 
in  the  course  of  .your  evidence  that  some  inspectors  were 
regarded  as  frien.ds  of  the  teacher?— Well,  I was  only 
quoting  what  I had,  seen  somewhere. 

9234.  Is  that  attitude  of  friendliness  on  tiie  part  of 
any  inspector  to  a teacher  so  rare  that  it  is  noticed  in 
that  way? — No;  ail  that  I was  trying  to  deal  with  was 
that  the  teachers  had  been  saying  tmt  they  had  con- 
fidence in  m.  Purser.  He  was  sent  to  Belfast,  end 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  a joint  signatory 
of  the  report  it  brought  no  relief  and  no  comfort  to  the 
teachers. 


9235.  I see  that,  but  you  said  that  some  inspeoton 
are  called  friends  of  the  teachers,  and  are  the  othen 
c^ed  enenmites?— No,  it  was  not  that  at  all.  It  wa 
simply  that  this  expression  had  been  used  by  thi 
^hers  in  regard  to  this'  inspector,  and  it  did  not  gi 
beyond  Ihat,  and  I did  not  intend  to  go  beyond  that. 

9236.  Mr.  Coprav.— Can  you  give  us  specific  infer 

mation  as  to  where  that  expression  was  used? ' 

complaint'  made  against  th. 
BoaM,  fhat  when  they  had  a man  in  whom  th 
^^ers  had  confidence  th^  did  not  send  him  dowi 
to  Clonmel. 


9237.  Ihat^ was  when  he  had  retired?— I do  n< 
^ow  that.  I do  not  know  when  it  was,  but  I wai 
Professor  Kettle  to  understand  that  I was  making  ar 

6838.  Mr.  BETxra.-Eufe  It  strikes  me  .e  stran.ethi 
some  mepeetora  ahopld  be  regarded  as  ftiends  of  tt 


teachers  and  others  apparently  as  not  Mends?— I have 
only  used  that  because  I have  seen  it  in  some  place, 
that  we  have  done  that  thing,  we  bad  refused  to  send 
down  Mr.  Purser.  It  was  only  in  that  eoaneetipa 
tiiat  I used  that  expression  at  ah,  and  I do  i^ot 
certainly  want  it  to  have  a wider  application.  • 

9289.  Mr.  Henlt. — ^With  reference  to  that . point  in 
point  in  Mr.  Purcell’s  evidence  which  was  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Kavauagh,  here  is  the  passage  (reads 
questions  3662-4).  Now,  I would  like  to  ask  you  this 
question.  Do  ' you  think  that  an  arrangement  that 
permits  such  a state  of  things  as  that  to  exist  is 
satisfactory? — I think  I answered  that  before,  did  I 
not? 

Mr.  Kavanagh. — I think  Mr.  Purcell  supplemented 
that  evidence  by  saying  that  he  looked  up  the  record 
of  the  teacher. 

9240.  Mr.  Kettle. — Would  you  be  able  to  give  ns 
a complete  list  of  the  Committees  of  the  National 
Board? — I could  give  you  the  Committees  that  have 
met  to  consider  various  points. 

9241.  I mean  the  Standing  Committees,  the  regular 
Committees? — A little  time  ago  we  dispensed  with 
the  Standing  Committees,  except  the  Books  Com- 
mittee,  and  now  it  is  a Committee  of  the  whole  Board. 
We  discussed  the  matter,  and  then  wo  agreed  that  in 
the-  case  of  the  Books  Committee,  wmch  required 
lengthened  examination  of  the  books,  and  so  on,  the 
Committees  should  be  a Committee  of  the  whole  Board. 

€242.  You  would  have  had  no  difficulty  (to  'come 
back  to  the  question  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  put  to  you) 
about,  the  formation  of.  an  Appeals  Committee? — I do 
not  think  there  would  have  been  any  difficulty,  except, 
in  so  far  as  I have  alre^y  mentioned. 

9248.  Do  you  not  think  that  whenever  any  serious 
effective  action  is  taken  with  regard  to  a teacher  his 
whole  ease  should  be  considered,  either  by  toe  Boaid 
or  by  a Committee,  before  action  is  taken? — Yes,  but 
that  is  provided  for  in  connection  with  the  Agenda. 
Serious  eases  come  up  before  the  Board  through  the 
Agenda, 

9244.  But  a reprimand  is  serious,  is  it  not? — ^Well, 
in  many  cases  we  deal  with  reprimands  too. 

9245.  But  you  have  heard  the  evidMico  that  -the 
Examiner  issues  reprimands  without  even  telling  the 
Resident  Commissioner? — That  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a particularly  serious  case,  because,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  we  deal  largely  with  reprimands. 

9246.  I think  that  a reprimand  is  a serious  thing. 
Do  you  think  that  it  is  proper,  or  even  honest,  for 
letters  to  go  forth  from  your  office,  saying  that  the 
Commissionei-3  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
having  considered  the  report  of  their  inspector,  issued 
to  you  toe  following  reprimand,  when,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  do 
not  know  one  single  thing  about  it,  and  that  letter  has 
been  written  by  an  official  in  the  office,  who  has  never 
submitted  it  to  toe  Board.  Do  you  think  is  that  fair?— 
Of  course,  it  may  be  described  as  unfair.  On  toe  otoer 
hand,  I want  to  say  that  serious  cases  all  do  come 
before  us. 

9247.  When  there  is  a fine  they  do,  but  a reprimand 
is  a very  serious  thing? — And  even  reprimands  come 
before  us  through  toe  agenda. 

9248.  What  comes  before  you  is  really  this.  There 
is  first  the  Examiner,  and  secondly  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner, and  what  comes  befoi'e  you  is  the  resi- 
duum?— ^And  very  serious  cases  too. 

9249.  But  all  the  letters  issued  go  out  in  the  name 

of_  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education?— I 

think  that  is  correct. 

9250.  And  do  you  think  that  is  fair?— Well,  the 
difficulty  is  just  to  get  the  business  met,  apart  from 
officials  doing  a certain  part  of  it. 

9261.  I suppose  you  know  the  famous  tone  circular. 
Was  that  considered  by  the  Commissioners? — Yes. 

9252,  What  is  tone— what  was  agreed  by  the  Com- 
misBionera  to  be  tone? — Oh,  well,  I do  not  know  toat 
my  definition  would  be  the  definition  of  the  Commis- 
sion ersi 
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9263.  But  it  ought  to  be? — And  my  definition 
might  be  diSerent  from  the  definition  of  the  Commis- 
gioners. 

9264.  There  is  a lack  of  uniformity  then  even 
among'the  heads  of  the  system?— I do  not  say  that. 

9266.  Is  not  that  what  it  conies  to? — Of  course, 
when  you  are  getting  a circular  of  that  kind,  and  you 
gee  ‘'tone,”  you  aro  dealing  with  the  attitude  and 
general  spirit  of  the  inspectors  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  ^e  teachers  in  the  second  instance,  in  their 
attitude  towards  the  pupils,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  inspectors  towards  the  teachers,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  teadaers  towards  the  inspectors,  and  so  on. 

9266.  And  when  you  have  got  all  these  personal 
equations  considered  do  you  think  you  will  get 
umformity? — It  would  be  difficult,  but  the  idea  was 
that  it  would  help  a little  in  the  direction  of 
uniformity.  • 

9267.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  this  system  is  an 
impossible  thing — I mean  that  a Commissioner  cannot 
possibly  attend  to  his  duty,  and  an  inspector  cannot 
possibly  distinguish  which  of  the  six  merit  marks  he 
IS  going  to  give  to  a school,  and  the  teacher  cannot 


possibly  guess  what  is  going  to  happen  to  him  with 
regard  bo  increment.  Is  not  the  whole  system  an 
impossible  thing? — I do  not  know.  You  can  only  take 
part  of  that  at  once.  If  an  inspector  -goes  into  a 
school  he  can  look  into  the  work  and  come  to  a reason- 
able conclusion,  and  that  conclusion  in  most  cases  will 
certainly  be  fairly  up  to  the  standard  of  uniformity. 

9268.  Does  it  not  depend  on  the  inspector? — ^There 
must  be  a great  deal  of  the  personal  in.  it. 

9269.  Consequently  a lack  of  uniformiiy? — may 
be  difficult  to  get  uniformity. 

9260.  I am  quite  certain  that  you  are  anxious  to 
promote  primary  education,  and  I am  perfectly 
certain  from  knowing  you  that  you  ate  anxious  to 
just  to  the  teachers,  but  the  point  I am  making  is, 
that  it  is  not  possible,  even  with  an  ideal  inspector 
or  an  ideal  Board,  under  the  present  system,  to  be 
just  to  the  teachers? — ^We  certainly  try  to  be. 

9261.  But  can  you  do  ■ it? — There  is  a certain 
amount  of  failure. 

9262.  We  are  all  trying  to  do  the  impossible,  but 
.dan  you  do  it? — We  can  do  a great  deal  in  that  direc- 
tion. 


NINETEENTH  DAY— THUKSDAY,  MAY  1st,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-street,  Dablin. 

Preaent Sir  Samuei.  Cill,  m.a.,  litt'd'.,  ll.d.  (Chairmaa) ; The  Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,' d.d., 
Bishop  of  Boss  ; Sir  Hibam  Shaw  Welhinson,  ll.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coffey  ; Mr.  Heneage 
E.  B.  Hareison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jesbmiah  Benly  ; Mr.  Waiter  McMureough  Kavanagh,  d.l.  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.so.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Philip  Ward,  Commissioner  of  National  Education,  examined, 


9263.  The  CHAiBMANi — How  long  have  you  been  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Nation^  Education? — Since 
the  6th  of  September,  1910. 

9264.  You  have  had  a very  long  experience ' of  the 
Board  under  varioua  systems? — Yes. 

9265.  At  what  date  did  you  first  have  a school  under 

your  own  control?— I think  in  1869.  Previous  to 
that  I was  aii  assistant,  but  I became  principal  m 
1869.  , 

9266.  Were  yo.u  a principal  in  a Belfast  school? 

In  a Belfast  school;  and  an  assistant  for  about  a year 
and  a half  there  also. 

9267.  And  you  have  been  in  Belfast  ever  since/ 
Ever  since. 

9268.  Was  it  in  the  same  school  or  • in  diflerent 
schools? — In  difierent  schools,  .practically  in  two 
schools,  that  is  only  in  two  districts. 

9260.  Now,  having  been  appointed  principal  in 
1869,  you  have  worked  under  three  difierent  systems/ 
— ^Yes. 

9270.  You  have  worked  all  through  the  period  of  the 

results  system? — Yes.  , 

9271.  And  you  worked  for  about  fwelve  years  .under 
the  new  system  beginning  in  1900?, — Yes. 

9272.  So  you  are  in  a position  to  compare  tho^  two 
systems  as  regards  their  efiect  on  education?  xes, 
think  so. 

9273.  What  is  vour  judgment?— My  impression  is, 
that  in  many  cases,  with  reference  to  particular 
subjects,  the  present  system  is  really  better  than  e 
results  system. 

9274.  In  what  respects?— The  education  given  now 


is  of  a more  practical  character,  and  in  certain 
subjects  children  are  really  better  educated.  . 

9276.  What  are  Ihose  subjects?— I anticipated  a 
question  like  that.  This  is  what  I say  on  that  point. 
If  I were  asked  how  do  the  results  of  the  code  at 
present  in  operation  in  the  National  schools  compare 
with  those  of  the  Code', before  1900,  I should  say  shat 
all  round  they  are  decidedly  better;,  the  system  is 
more  practical,  and,. therefore,  better  suited,  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  life.  It  aims,  too, .at  making 
oim  young  people  better  and  more  responsible  mtizena. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
school  life  of  the  ohUd,  particularly  in  this  counfay, 
is  comparatively  short,-  and.  that  the  time  necessn^ 
to  obtain  a higher . knowledge  of  the  most  essential 
subjects  ought  not  to  be  unduly  curtaded.  Merchants 
are  crying  oht  that  they,  ace'  not . getting  as  go^ 
material  for  the  couatinghouse  as  formerly^  and  the 
conductoi-s  of  secondary,  schools  make  complaints 
'almost  similar,  blit  these  complaints  ate  not,  so  fat 
as  I know,  confined  to  Ireland.  A hke  system  of 
afiairs  in  educational  matters  appears  to  ^st  in 
England  and  in  America,  and  lately  I have  been 
reading  a magazine  in ‘which  some  faults  are  found 
with  the  system  even  in  Gem^y. 

9276  4nd  in  Scotland?— And  in  Scotland.  And 
then  with  regard  to  the  school  subjects  the  ordinary 
school  subjects  that  I consider  are  better  taught  now 
than  they  were  under  the  old  system,  ate  Beading, 
English  Composition,  Drawing,  DriU^,  Science 
and^  Object  .Lessons,  History,  ^d,  perhaps.  Mental 
Arithmetic,  while  ordinary  Arithmetic,  Spelhng  and 
^ography  ate  decidedly  not  as  weU  taught  as 
formerly. 
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9277.  Ordinary  Arithmetic  Spelling  and  Geography 
are  not,  you . say,  as  well  taught  now  as  they  were 
under  the  results  system? — They  are  not. 

9278.  And  on  that  .ground  you  have  heard  com* 
plaints  from  business  men  and  others? — Yes. 

9279.  And  head  masters  of  secondary  schools? — Yes. 

9280.  That  the  pupils  do  not  come  generally  so  well 
prepared? — Quite'  so. 

9281.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  Mr.  F.  C.  Forth, 
Principal  of  the  Technical  Institute  in  Belfast,  found 
it  necessary  ten  years  ago  to  estabUsh  a preparatory 
school? — Yes. 

9282.  I remember  I was  present  at  the  Town 
Council  when  he  brought  it  forward.  The  ground 
was  that  the  boys  came  in  so  badly  prepared  in  some 
respects? — There  was  another  reason  for  that  just  at 
the  time.  The  National  Board  ceased  to  pay  fees  for 
teaching  Mathematics  as  an  extra  subject,  that  is, 
higher  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  and,  con- 
sequently, a great  many  of  the  schools  in  the  city 
dropped  tbose  subjects,  but  they  were  afterwaids 
taken  up  again  in  a large  number  of  schools.  They 
have  not  been  so  generally  taken  up,  I think,  as 
previously,  but  they  have  been  taken  up  in  a great 
many  schools,  and  they  are  pretty  well  taught,  and, 
therefore,  the  same  complaint  does  not  exactly  lie 
now  as  it  did  then. 


9283.  I must  pass  on  to  another  subject,  with 
reference  to  one  of  the  principal  things  in  our  teims 
of  reference.  I want  to  ask  you  as  to  your 
experience  of  inspection  since  1900,  for  that  is  really 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects?— If  I might  be 
permitted,  I desire  to  make  a statement, 

9284.  Have  you  a written  statement  on  that 
subject? — I have  got  a number  of  heads.  In  the  first 
place,  I want  to  make  this  opening  reference.  Being 
in  the  position  of  a Commissioner  of  National  Educa- 
tion, I wish  to  make  it  very  clear  to  the  members 
of  this  Committee  that  I only  express  my  own  views. 

9285.  We  understand  that? — And  lest  a wrong 
impression  might  be  created  if  I happen  to  differ  from 
the  prevailing  opinion  at  Board  on  many  points, 
I want  to  make  this  statement  with  regard  to  the 
Board  generally,  that  from  what  I know  as  a member 
of  the  National  Board,  I am  convinced  that  every 
Commissioner,  and  particularly  Dr.  Starkie,  in  the 
great  National  ti-ust  that  is  committed  to  them,  is 
imbued  with  one  idea  and  actuated  by  one  motive, 
to  administer  in  the  most  effectual  manner  the  system 
of  primary  education,  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
educational  benefits  may  accrue  to  the  country;  and 
in  the  second  place,  that  in  looking  for  the  best 
educational  results,  it  is  not  the  desire  or  intention 
of  the  Board  that  any  injustice  should  be  inflicted 
upon  any  teacher,  but  that  every  reasonable  latitude, 
encouragement  and  protection  should  be  shown  to  him 
in  carrying  out  his  arduous  and  responsible  duties. 
The  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  that  I 
can  give  to  the  Committee  is  the  promotion  of 
Mr..  T.  P.  O’Connor  to  the  position  of  Chief  Inspector. 
In  making  that  appointment  the  principal  factor 
which  decided  the  Board  in  Mr.  O’Connor’s  favour 
was,  that  while  he  got  the  teachers  under  his  charge 
to  do  splendid  work,  he  never  had  a quarrel  with 
them.  'Whether  the  Coinmissionegs  and  their  officers 
have  been  successful  in  these  objects  is  nnn»,har 
question. 


9286.  Do  you  propose  to  give  us  anything  in  wtitin; 
on  that  subject  that  I put  forward  for  your  eou 
sideration,  your  own  personal  experience  of  inspecCioi 
imder  the  new  system,  for  it  would  be  very  valuabi 
if  you  could  give  it?— First,  with  regard  to  th. 
lowering  of  reports,  a very  serious  injustice  is  don. 
to  the  teachers  by  lowering  the  report  in  the  thir( 
year,  or  sometimes  in  the  second  year,  unless  for  th< 
gravest  reasons,  as  the  teacher  may  thereby  b. 
deprived  of  an  increment  or  promotion.  This,  I know 
IS  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction,  discontent  an< 
heart-burning  among  teachers.  Now,  there  is  one  cas. 
in  point,  and  I may  give  it  as  an  illustration  of  many 
A teacher,  who  had  qualified  by  merit  for  promotiox 
to  the  second  of  first  grade,  mentioned  his  case  t< 
me.  I inquired  into  his  claim,  and  found  he  wantec 


a few  months  of  completing  his  three  years  of  actual 
service  at  the  maximum  of  the_  lower  grade,  owing 
to  a break  in  the  service.  A junior  inspector  soon 
after  visited  his  school  and  reduced  his  mark,  thus 
depriving  him  since  of  his  well-earned  promotion. 

9287.  At  a very  serious  cost  to  him,  I suppose?— 
Yes,  ^10  every  year  since. 

9288.  Mr.  Haukison.— May  I ask  how  long  ago  that 
was?— 1911. 

9289.  Was  that  previous  to  the  rule  that  forbade 
a junior  inspector  to  lower  a mark  without  reference 
to  his  senior? — I am  not  sure,  but  if  there  was  any 
iffei-ence  in  the  time  it  could  not  be  more  than  a 
month  or  two  one  way  or  the  other. 

9290.  The  Chaikman. — Have  you  any  further 
remarks  to  make  about  inspection? — Yes.  I consider 
that  a junior  inspector  should  have  power  (and  this 
is  a very  important  point)  to  raise  a mark,  but  not 
power  to  lower  it.  My  reason  for  it  is  this.  A 
junior  inspector  should  not  have  power  to  punish  the 
teacher  without  consultation  with  the  senior 
inspector.  The  power  to  deprive  a teacher  of  incre- 
ment and  promotion  is  a formidable  weapon,  and 
should  nob  be  placed  lightly  in  the  hands  of  an 
inexperienced  inspector.  The  inspectors,  I thiuk,  are 
too  much  inclined  to  emphasise  faults,  even  trivial  ones, 
and  to  ignore  the  good  points  of  a school,  and  in  this 
way  they  miss  opportunities  of  giving  needful  help 
and  encouragement  to  teachers.  Some  inspectors 
{not  many,  I think)  do  not  deem  it  any  part  of  their 
duty  to  assist  or  advise  teacliers,  but  I fear  rather 
consider  themselves  privileged  to  act  in  a dictatorial 
and  supercilious  manner  towards  them. 

9291.  Is  that  your  personal  experience? — It  is  not, 
because,  so  far  as  my  personal  experience  is  con- 
cerned, I never  had  a quarrel  with  an  inspector. 

9292.  But  it  comes  to  you  on  testimony? — It  is 
based  on  testimony  from  every  part  of  the  country. 

9203.  Testimony  that  convinces  you  that  it  is  true? 
— During  my  two  years  aud  eight  months  on  the 
Board  I am  quite  certain  I have  not  received  less  than 
3,000  letters  from  teachers.  They  were  noo  all  com- 
plaints, but  a very  large  number  of  them  were 
complaints. 

9294.  That  is  a very  important  statement,  8,000 
letters? — Yes. 

9295.  In  what  time? — In  two  years  and  eight 
months. 

9296.  About  the  present  system? — About  the 
present  system. 

9297.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the 
present  system  of  merit  marks? — I have. 

9298.  And  uniformity? — Yes,  I will  proceed  with 
that  now.  A little  more  of  the  element  of  examina- 
tion should  enter  into  the  present  system  of  inspection 
towards  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Mere  inspection 
is  not  always  a sufficient  or  safe  guide  in  estimating 
the  educational  value  of  a school.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  the  school  year  tliere  should,  however, 
^ no  formal  examination ; it  should  be  mere 
inspection,  seeing  that  the  time  table  was  clear  and 
skilfully  drawn  up,  that  the  proper  lines  were 
followed,  and  a sensible,  effective  method  of  teaching 
adopted,  that  the  grouping  was  reasonable,  that  the 
written  work  was  carefully  supervised,  that  order, 
olcanlmess  and  discipline  prevailed,  that  notes  wei's 
prepared  where  necessary  (beenuKe  I hold  that  they 
are  not  always  necessary),  and  a progress  record  kept, 
and  that  the  whole  school  machinery  was  workmg 
smoothly.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  school 
year  the  children  are  not  sufficiently  trained,  and  do 
not  possess  the  power  of  answering  accurately, 
especially  in  subjects  requiring  some  exercise  of 
thought,  such  as  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Analysis, 
Science,  Composition,  and  even  Reading.  I hold  this 
to  be  true,  even  if  the  children  arc  examined  only 
in  those  portions  of  the  programme  which  they  have 
already  gone  over.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  the 
inspection  is  held  during  the  last  six  months  of  the 
school  year  that  the  pupils  should  be  expected  to 
possess  the  full  power  and  facility  in  answering-,  even 
when  examined  on  a definite  portion  of  w’ork  already 
learned.  One  or  two  questions  on  a subject  are  not 
sufficient  to  test  the  character  of  the  teacher's  work. 
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offcea  a whole  year’s  work.  In  Arithmetic,  for 
instance,  I have  been  frequently  told  that  the  sole 
-test  in  a standard  is  often  a problem  that  is  hardly 
fair  to  teachers  or  children.  There  should  be  a 
judicious  mixture  of  problems,  not  puzzling  ones,  and 
ordinary  calculations,  and  due  merit  assigned 
to  each.  I consider  the  present  system  of  merit 
marking  the  school  and  the  teacher,  although 
apparently  fair,  is  not  a happy  or  successful  one.  It 
places  too  much  responsibility  on  the  inspector,  and 
too  great  a tax  on  his  judgment,  where  so  many 
factors  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  grades  of 
merit  are  too  many  and  the  inspectors’  ideals  too 
varied.  A fair  report  in  one  school  might  be  the 
result  of  superior  teaching  to  that  obtaining  a good 
report  in  another  school.  In  the  early  months  of  the 
school  year,  especially,  it  is  extremely  dif&oult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  estimate  justly  the  educational 
value  of  the  work  accomplished.  There  should,-  I 
hold,  bo  no  such  thing  as  six  classes  of  schools  or 
teaohei-s  in  the  counti-y,  so  far  as  the  character  of 
the  ■work  performed  by  them  is  concerned.  That  is 
all  I have  to  say  about  merit  marks. 

S299.  Does  it  mean  that  you  would  abolish  that 
system  of  six  merit  marks? — I would. 

9300.  As  being  impossible  to  work? — As  being 
impossible  to  work. 

9301.  And  you  consider  that  to  carry  out  that 
system  of  merit  marks  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  with 
anything  lilce  approximate  uniformity  is  impossible? — 
<Juite  impossible. 

9302.  The  Bisnor  of  lloss.— I did  not  quite  catch 
whether  you  considei'cd  that  the  number  of  merit 
maiks  is  too  groat,  and  that  you  would,  there- 
fore, reduce  tbo  number  of  merit  marks,  or 
whether  you  would  abolish  the  system  of  merit' marks 
altogether?— If  the  system  of  merit  marking  is  to 
remain  I would  reduce  the  number,  but  I would  be 
inclined  to  abolish  the  system  altogether,  that  is  to 
abolish  the  system  that  designates  the  school  or 
teacher  by  the  terms  of  “excellent,"  etc.,  down  to 

bad.”  it  is  a fearful  thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  label 
any  man  or  any  school  hy  one  word. 

9308.  The  Cii.\iitM.\N. — Now,  you  were  a member  of 
the  National  Board  in  t-he  middle  of  1910,  September 
of  that  year? — Yes,  in  September, 

9304.  Now,  you  know,  of  course,  that  in  1911  and 
1912  two  very"^ important  circulars  were  issued  to  the 
inspectors  ? — Two  ? 

930C.  Two  at  least?— There  is  only  one  that 

impresses  itself  on  my  memory.  That  is  the  one, 
issued,  I think,  in  June,  1911. 

9306.  Well,  the  circular  in  August,  1912-,  was 
equally  important,  and  it  dwelt  on  the  same  thing. 
This  is  the  point  tiat  I want  to  cell  your  attention  to. 
When  you  look  into  these  circulars  and  read  between 
■fche  lines,  they  seem  to  reveal  a state  of  things  all 
over  Ireland  that  was  causing  the  Board  great  concern. 
That  is  their  own  expression.  Now,  that  circular  of 
1911  was  issued  soon  after  the  trouble  in  Belfast, 
with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted.  You  were 
present  at  the  deputation? — Yes. 

9807.  Now,  -what  we  have  been  asking  here  is  this. 
"Why,  when  the  Board  issued  that  circular,  recog- 
nising the  very  great  difficulty  of  working  this  system 
of  merit  marks  which  you  have  now  condemned  so 
emphatically,  did  they  not  tackle  the  ■whole  question 
as  to  what  they  could  put  in  its  place.  We  asked 
your  brother  Commissioner  that  yesterday,  and  he 
could  not  tell  us? — It  is  a very  difficult  queskon  to 
answer.  I think  they  expected  more,  as  I did  myself 
expect  more,  from  that  circular,  but  I confess  I have 
been  disappointed. 

9808.  But  you  admit  this,  and  every  ComrmssKmer 
must  admit  it,  that  the  person  or  persons  who  issued 
that  circular  recognised  a very  grave  state  of  thinpi’ 
— There  is  no  doubt  of  it,'  and  the  very  fact  of  the 
Board  having  summoned  up  the  22  senior  mspeotors 
to  have  a consultation  with  them,  or  an  interview 
■with  them,  about  the  matter,  showed  the  seriousness 
of  it. 

9309.  Do  you  think  it  was  a sufficient  way  of 
dealing  with ‘that  'grave  state  of  things  to  send  down 
a chief  inspector  here  and  there  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion?—I do  not  think  that  it  was  the  best  way. 


9310.  But  it  was  not  dealing  -with  the  system  as  a 
whole? — It  was  not  the  best  way  of  doing  it,  at  all 
events. 

0311,  It  was  intended  to  get  rid  of  particular 
grievances,  but  it  left  the  system  untouched? — Quite 

9812.  Were  tho^e  circulars  brought  before  the 
Board  before  they  were  issued? — I do  not  altogether 
recollect  the  second  Giroular.  The  hrst  circular  was 
brought  before  the  Board. 

9318.  There  is  tile  other  circular  (circular  handed* 
to  Witness)? — I confess  I am  doubtful  if  I have  ever 
seen  this  circular  before. 

9314.  But  do  you  remember  having  seen  the  one  of 
1911? — Oh,  yes,  because  1 was  a party  to  it.  It 
came  before  the  Board  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  I 
do  not  remember  this  other  circular. 

9315,  I may  ask  you  this  question.  When  those 
two  very  serious  cases  of  the  Clonmel  district  and 
the  Belfast  district  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Board,  did  the  question  not  definitely  come  before 
the  Board  as  to  what  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
those  violent  sudden  changes  of  standard,  because  appa- 
rently they  have  been  sudden  when  a new  inspector 
goes  into  a district? — No,  that  aspect  of  the  question 
was  not  discussed,  namely,  what  means  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  suob  a thing  occurring.  8o  far  as  I 
could  gatfier,  the  feeling  was  mat- the  teachers,  and  not 
the  inspectors,  were  to  blame.  I mean  that  this  was 
the  feeheg  among  the  Conimissioners  os  a body. 

9816.  that  the  system  did  not  need  any  radical 
change? — Yes. 

9317.  That  is  your  impression? — That  is  my 
impression.  ' When  I say  tiiat,  I am  talking  of  the 
Board  as  a whole. 

9318.  And  that  if  the  provisions  made  in  those  two 
circulars,  apparently  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some 
kind  of  uniformity,  were  carried  out  the  system  would 
be  sufficientiy  remedied? — That  was  the  impression 
— if  it  would  nob  be'  sufficiently  remedied,  that  it 
would  be,  at  all  events,  very  largely  remedied. 

9319.  Now,  you  would  get  rid  of  these  merit  marks, 
and,  appar«itly,  you  dislike  very  much  the  system  of 
increments,  as  it  is  worked  at  present  in  triennial 
periods? — Yes.  I am  entirely  opposed  to  that. 

9320.  'Can  you  give  us  nn  idea  of  what  you  would  put 
in  \ts  place?: — ^I  think,  the  increments  should  be 
aunual,  and  both  increment  and  promotion  should 
come  to  every  teacher  as  matter  of  course,  provided, 
first,'  that  the  average  attendance  i-s  sufficient  (and 
in  this  eormeotion  I would  like  to  see  the  average 
attendance  lowered  for  each  section  of  the  first 
CTvade).  ^rid  secondly,  that  the  character  of  the 
school  as  a whole  is  8atisfaetoi7  as  to  order,  cleanli- 
ness  and  discipline.  No  teacher  should  be  held 
responsible  for  inadequate  equipment,  but  the 
absence  of  adequate  equipment  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  teachers'  favour  in  the  appraising  of 
the  value  of  his  work.  Thirdly,  that  the  work  done 
is  efficient,  the  teacher  having  already  established  a 
reputation  for  good  work.  I am  of  the  opinion  that 
every  teacher,  whose  work  has  earned  the  ^aracter  of 
“gOM,"  is  deserving  of  any  preferment  which  may 
accrue,  that  is  of  increment  or  promotion,  as  the  case 
may  be.  ■ 

9821.  It  has  been  proposed  here  by  one  of  our 
members  that  the  teachers  should  begin  with  a 
higher  initial  salary,  and  rise  by  smaller  increments 
for  10  or  11  years,  increments  of  £1  a year,  in  the 
absence  of  any  dama^ng  report?- 1 would  be  very 
glad  to  see  a higher  imtial  salary. 

9322.  Beginning  at  £'68?— I would  not  think  much 
of  an  increment  of  £1  a year. 

9323.  But  this  is  what  it  comes  to.  You  would 
start  with  £68,  which  would  rise  in  10  or  11  years  to 
£79?— At  all  events,  I would  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  starting  vnih  the  larger  initial  salary,  and  what- 
ever the  increment  ■was,  that  it  should  be  an  annua! 
one. 

9824.  And  it  should  depend  simply  on  the  absence 
of  a • bad  report?— Quite  so.  If  there  is  nothing 
serious  against  the  teacher,  or  against  the  ■work  of  the 
school,  me  increment  should  come  to  him  as  a 
matter  of  course. 


* Vide  Appendix  II. 
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9325.  You  have  spoJcen  of  the  immense  number  of 
letters  you  had  received  from,  teachers.  In  your 
experience  of  the  Board,  can  you  tell  us  the  number  of 
serious  cases  of  appeal  to  the  Board  from  the  teachers 
during  your  2^  years? — No,  I could  not,  because 
ordinary  eases  of  appeal  never  come  before  the  Board. 

9326.  Who  - determines  those? — ^o  far  as  I know 
it  is  Dr.  -Starkie.  I have  already  made  some  reference 
to  these  appeals,-  but  I think  that  what  I have  s^ted 
is  nearly  sufl&cient.  No  eases  of  appeal  come  before 
tbe-Board.  The  only  cases  of  appeal  that  I kuow  any- 
thing abeat -are  oases  that  have  been  sent  to  myself, 
and  in  which  I have  tried  to  get  some  change  mad© 
by  speaking  to-  Dr.  Stai'kie  about  them. 

9827.  But  I think  it  has  been  stated  to  us,  and 
we  have  had  it  in  evidence,  that  all  cases  of  toes 
and  dianissais  come  before  the  Board? — Certainly, 
cases  of  inefidciency  or  irregularity,  or  of  personal 
delitjuenoy,  which  involve  direct  punishment,  come 
before  the  Board. 

9828.  Have  you  many  of  those  cases  coming  before 
the  Board? — Yes,  a good  many. 

• 9329.  Now,  -the  Board,  as  it  works  at  present,  meets 

once  a fortnight,  is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

9880.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  capable  of  dealing 
with  that  kind  of  busmess.? — Well,  I think  so. 

9331.  Would  it  be  more  effective  if  a standing 
committee  were  appointed'  for  that  particular 
purpose? — ^Do  you  mean  this  question  of  appeals 
alone? 

9332.  Direct  appeals  to  the  Board? — I think  that 
it  would  be  better  if  there  -was  a standing  committee 
for  that  purpose , and  which'  should  report  to’  the  whole 
Board,  because  I would  grant  an  appeal  in  every  case 
in  which  a teacher  thinks  that  he  is  aggrieved. 

9388.  And  would  you  allow  those  appeals  to  go 
before  this  standing  committee  that  bad  been  pro- 
posed?— Certainly. 

9384.  A small  standing  committee?— I would.  The 
standing  committee  should  not  be  too  small. 

9336.  And  they  would  report  to  the  Board? — Yes. 

9336.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a good  working 
syrtem?—!  think  it  would. 

9337.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  at  preset  a sufSoient 
number  of  those  appeals  from  teachers  do  not  go 
before  the  Bpard? — So  far  as  I know,  in  the  case  of 
lowering  a mark, . either  of  the  teacheir  or  of  the 
school,  the  appeal  never  comes  before  the  Board  at  all. 

9338.  That  never  comes  before  the  Board? — ^No.  I 
also  wish  to  say  this  “with  regard  to  the  report  of  an 
inspector  on  the . work  of  a teacher  from  mere 
inspection.  Many  teachers  ate  never  able  to  do  their 
best  work  when  ^ey  feel  that' they  are  being  watcied, 
and  that  every  slip- and  weakn^s  is  noted  down  to 
their  disadvantage,  and  their  work  appraised  under 
critical  observation.^  ^erefore, '-inspectors,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  careful  to-put  the  teachers  at  their 
ease  when-  engaged  in.  the  work  of  inspection,  and 
they  should  not  always  judge 'the,  value  of  the  work 
by  mere  observation,  except  in  the  . circumstances 
already  stated,  that  is,  during  the  earlier  months  of 
the  year,  in  which  there  should  be  no  examination. 
Now,  in  support  of  that' view,  I would  ltke  to,  read  a 
letter  that  I received  no  earlier  than  last  weak  froin 
a teacher,  bearing  upqn  this  point  of  personally 
rernarking  upon  the  teacher’s  manner  and'-  metiiod. 
This  teacher  says-^'*  The  inspector,  has  treated  nie 
unjustly  since  his  coming- to  this  district  three  years 
ago.  His  manner  has  been  'very  , far  from 
sympathetic.  As  a consequence  of . this  want  of 
sympathy,  and  hie  general  b^aviour  in  whool  durin'g 
inspection,  I lose  all  confidence  in  'my^lf,  and  ‘am 
unable  to  put  forth  my  best  efforts  in  his  presence; 
so  if  he  conducts  the  next 'annual  inspection  here  I 
have  no  hope  ’of  success.”  . And  upon  that  next 
inspection  depends  whether,  that  teac'h'er  will  remain 
in  the  position  of  principal. 

9339.  Have  you  had  several  cases  like  that?— 'Very 

many.  ■' 

9840.  Very  many?-^Yes.  ...  , . ' 

9341.  You  mean,  I think,  from  what  you  read  to  us 
]ust  now,  that  what  they  call  the  impressionist  system 
of  inspection  is  carried  too  far?— It  is,  and  I will 
give  you  an  illustration  to  show  that  it  is  not 


faultless.  Now,  at  the  very  interview  to  which  I 
referred  a few  minutes  ago  with  the  22  senior 
inspectors,  that  matter  was  talked  about,  and  some 
of  the  inspectors’  opinions  were  asked,  and  while 
some  of  them  agreed  that  it  would  be  easy  for  an 
experienced  inspector  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
school  in  a very  short  time,  without  examiuiug  the 
work  very  closely,  Mr.  O’Conuor  stated  an  instauee 
of  a school  that  was  well  known  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  and  be  pointed  out  that  while  a very 
high  mark  could  be  awarded  to  that  school  from  mere 
observation,  yet,  when  the  work  was  gone  into,  it 
was  found  that  the  mark  should  be  cousiderahly 
lower. 

9842.  Now,  to  go  bock,  you  evidently  would  like 
to  have  more  extensive  examination  of  schools  every 
year? — Yes,  towards  the  eud  of  the  school  year. 

9343.  'Would  you  have  every  child  iu  the  school 
examined  'by  the  inspector? — Not  necessarily. 

9844.  Whole  classes? — Classes.  Yes. 

9345.  But  it  would  be  very  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present? — It  would,  but  not  more  extensive 
than  it  is  iu  some  instances. 

9346.  As  I understand,  there  is  a great  variety? — 
There  is.  I know  one  senior  inspector  who  told  me 
himself  that  he  could  not  estimate  the  value,  of  the 
school  without  examining  it  minutely. 

9347.  Now,  I think  in  one  of  the  circulars  it  is 
suggested  that  the  men  who  do  that  are  rather 
violating  the  spirit  of  the  new  programme? — So  they 
are. 

9348.  Is  that  so  regarded  by  the  Board? — I think 
so,  by  the  Board  as  a whole. 

9349.  That  if  a man  carries  out  examination  on  the 
scale  that  you  propose  he  is  going  against  the  spirit 
of  the  new  system? — Well,  I might  say  here  what 
I propose.  My  proposal  is  a sort  of  compromise.  I 
would  not  have  any  sort  of  examination  iu  the  earlier 
months  of  the  school  year  at  all. 

9850.  Have  you  any  further  remarks  on  that? — Not 
on  that  point,  I think. 

9851.  Then  you  have  nothing  further  on  the  general 
system? — Tllking  about  cases  of  appeal,  I may  say 
that  in  my  opinion,  when  a senior  or  chief  inspector 
visits  a school  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  an 
appeal  made  by  a teacher  or  manager,  against  the 
character  of  a report,  he  ought,  on  c-nteving  the 
school,  to  inform  the  teacher  of  the  object  of  his 
visit.  That  is  not  always  done. 

9352.  Is  .it  not? — ^No ; and  even  it  would  bo  no  harm 
■{of  course  this  is  only  my  own  opinion)  to  express  a 
hope  that,  as.a  result  of  his  check  inspectiou,  he  would 
be-in  a position  to  report  more  favourably  than  his 
predecessor  bad  been 'able  to  do.  I am  afrmd  •^at  is 
not  always  done. 

9353.  Mr.  Coffey. — Is  there  any  such  thing  known 
to  the  ^ Board  as  a check  inspection  at  the  present 
time?— ^I  think. so. 

9354. ' dffici'ally  denowni?— Yes,  I think  so — there  is, 
and  chief  inspectors  make  check  inspections.  In 
every  case  ‘where'  a re-insp’eetiou  was  demanded  by  a 
teacher  or  .manager ' it  eliould,  I think,  be  granted. 
T .ctm  hardly  conceive  that  appeals  would  be  made 
' except  in , cases  ' where  the  teacher  conscieufio'usly 
believed  that  an  injustice  had  been  done  to  hiin^  and, 
therefore,. the  inspector  ought-  not  to  be  over  critical 
.or  censorious,  b'ut  make  the  inspection  In  the  ordinary 
way,  with  sympathy  and  a desire  to  be  strictly  just, 
haying  due  regard  to  every  circumstance  exercising 
any  influence  on  the  school. 

9855,  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — With  regard  to  the 
last  inspection,  at  the  present  time  we  have  bad 
. evidence^ that  although  notice  is  given  to  the  manager, 
.that-uptioe  is'usually  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
inspection,  when  probably  he  has  made  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  day,  or  is  actually  absent,  or  it  may 
not 'reach  him  at. all  by  reason  of  his  absence  from 
, home.  You  mention  an  . inspection  in  which  there 
should  be  more  examination  than  there  'is  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  that  examination  should  be 
- fuller  than  it  is  in  most  eases  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  A question  suggests  itself  as  to  what  would  be 
fair  to_  the  .manager  and  to  the  teacher  in  the  matter 
of  notice.  I will  read  to  you  something  that  you 
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have  probably  seen  before  from  the  report  of  Messrs. 

F H.  Dale  and  T.  A.  Stevens,  on  Intermediate 
Education  in  -Ireland,  page  229  of  their  report:— 

•'  The  inspector  should  visit  the  school  sometimes, 
without  any  notice  of  iiie  visit,  in  order  to  see  its 
normal  working.  At  other  times,  when  a more 
detailed  inspection  was  requii-ed,  he  would  give  the 
authorities,  the  head  master  or  head  mistress,  notice.” 
Would  you  agree  with  that?— Certainly. 

9366.  It  would  be  fairer,  of  course,  to  the  manager, 
so  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  arranging  to 
be  pr^ent,  and  it  would  be  fairer  'to  the  teacher, 
would  it  not,  in  the  matter  of  seeing  that  as  many 
scholars  would  be  present  as  possible  for  the  occasion? 
— Quite  so. 

9357.  "We  all  know  the  difficulty  with  regard  to 
securing  constaut  attendance  of  pxipils  in  Ireland,  but 
he  would  probably  be  able,  by  reporting  to  the  parents 
of  ^e  child,  that  on  a particular  day  the  inspection 
was  going  to  take  place,  and  that  the  children  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  examined,  and  that  on 
that  particular-  day  no  accident  should  keep  the  chil- 
dren away?— Yes.  . • . • 

9858.  And  that  even  if.  their  services  might  be 
wanted,  as  they  often  are,  for  potato  planting  or 
potato  gathering,  they  might  forego  that  on  that 
occasion? — Yes. 

9369.  Those  are  two  advantages  which  occur  to  me 
with  regard  to  giving  notice  to  the  teacher? — Yes. 

0360.  And  I suppose  there  are  other  advantages 
which  would  occur  to  yourself?— Yes,  I think  it  would 
be  a very  great  dis^vantage  to  have  an  inspector 
coming  to  hold  a formal  inspection  or  examination, 
as  the  case  might  be,  where  there  -was  something 
occurring  in  the  locality  to  prevent  the  children 
attending,  such  as  a'  fair  day,  or  an  extremely 
boisteraus  day,  or  anything  else  that  would  take  away 
very  probably  some  of  the  best  children  of  that  school. 
I think  it  would  bo  a very  unfortunate  thing  a a 
formal  inspection  were  held  on  a day  of  that  tod, 
because  there  are  plenty  of  occasions  for  matog  these 
occasional  visits,  what  I may  call  surprise  ^sits. 
There  are  plenty  of  occasions  for  these,  but  when  a 
formal  inspection  is  to  be  held,  let  it  be  of  a_  really 
formal  character,  and  let  every  chance  of.  fair  play 
be  given  to  the  tefithers,  the  pupils,  and  the  manager. 

9361.  Do  you  know  that  a rule  was  made  which 


practice  of  the  Board  and  the  office  is? — No;  no  rules 
with  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  office  in  matters  of 
that  kind  Of  course,  there  are  general  rules  of  the 
Board  as  affecting  schools  and  the  relations  between 
the  Board  and  the  teacher  and  so  on,  a very  exten- 
sive code  of  rules,  of  course. 

• 9369.  And  those  are  the  rules  that  are  made  public? 
— That  are  made  public.  I know  of  no  others. , . . . 

9370.  Now,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  only,  a . 
proper  thing  that  where  there  are  additiontd  rules 
governing  the  practice  of  the  Board  and-  the  practice 
of  the  office,  a Commissioner  on'ioin-ing  the  Bo'ard 
should  be  supplied  with  a complete  statement  of  them? 
— I think  it  Iwould  -be  for  the  beiieJit  of  the  education 
as  • administer^  by  the  Board  generally,  if  each  Com- 
missioner were  put  in  possession'  of  such: a'  set  of 
rules.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  things  now  and 
then  that  'we  find  out  when  we  inquire  aboiit  them; 
for  instance,  I myself  got  the  .rules  or  ai^rangeniehts 
regulating  the  character'  of  -'the  school,  that-  is,  the 
number  of  '*  goo^,”  br’the  number  of  “ very  goods  •’ 
or  “'exceilenta,”.  and  so'on,  that  were  necessary, in 
order  that  the  teacher  might  get  his  increment  or  pro- 
motion,! but  I got  that  information  sirhply  by  inquir- 
ing. 

9871.  The  CauaMAN. — And  before  that  -it  was  a 
secret  of  the, office? — It  was  a secret  of  the  Office;  at 
least,  I -think  so.  . 

. 9872.  Mr.  Henl'T. — Has  it  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Commissioners  at  all,  do.  you  know?- — ^I  do  not  know. 

9373.  Sir  Hieam  ‘Wn-KiNSON.— Do  you  not  think  that 
a rule  of'  that  sort,  which  affects  the  .increment  and 
promotion  of  tea(ffiers  so  materially,  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  teachers,  either  made- public  wilii  their 
rules  or  communicated  to  than? — Well,  at  all  events, 
from  the  teacher’s  point  of  view,  I woiild  certai^y 
say  that  it 'would  be  a great  advantage  if  the  tocher 
were  aware  of  the  mark  that  was  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  his  increment  or . promotion. 

9374,  The  Ghaibmaw.— As  a matter  of  fact,-  do  not 

the  teachers  ;ge't  to  know  the  marks  that  are  necessary 
for  increment  and  promotion?-^They  do.  It  gradually 
gets  out.  ’ . 

9875.  I have  seen  instances  of  it  in  their  own  ap- 
peals, that  they  do  know;  but  the  knowledge  does  cot 
come  to  Ihem  directly? — ^It  does  not.  . 

,,  They  somehow . or  other  get  to  know  it? — So 
I concerned,  I never  had  any  hesitation  in 


=?  .Su;  i “a 

appeal  from  an  inspector’s,  report 


preventing  any  a^eal  1 
coming  before  mtt  Board? 

9S62.  Yes? — I to  not  aware.  I do  not  know  that 
there  ever  wae  any  rule  made  preventing  an  appeal 
from  coming  before  '^e  Board,  but  in  practice  they 
do  not. 

9063.  They  do  not? — No.  • 

9364.  And  you  yourself  received  many  complaints 
with  rMard  to  the  decisions  of  inspectore,  and  Mvmg 
received  those  complwnts  you  go  to  Dr._  bbarkie  as 
the  man  who  is  entitled  to  come  to  a decision  on  the 

9^65.  And  you  ask  him  to  consider  the  matter? 

"^9366.  It  has  occurred  to  you,  has  it  not, 

rather  a reversal  of  the  ordinary  practice,  ttot  ygi 

as  a Commissioner  should  have  to  go 

instead  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Board  lor 

ite  decisto?-^les!  I always  thought  that  it  was  not 

altogether  a fair  system;  but  so  far  as  the 

went,  that  power  seemed  to  be 

when  or  how  that  became  the  case,  I do  ...  ‘.v 

9S67.  And  m.j  I put  it  that  wh.u 
Board  and  you  found  that  i^s-t 


under- 

le  result  oi  a aeniui*  --  ---  - , f 

the  Board,  jou  ao(»pted  that  “ 

thing.?— -Sea;  beiauae  it  was  reahj 
long  ago,  that  I eame  to  ah 

some  such  arrangement  as  that,  that  „,,.].oritT  ih 
earlier  period  placed  a certain  amount  o 
the  hands  oi  &e  Ecsidcnt  rXcame 

aware  oi  that  for  a considerable  time  aiter  I 
a member  of  the  Board.  , „ Uat  nf  rules 

9368.  Then  there  is  ne  ioL  te  Bo^^ 

laid  before  a Commissioner  when  he  ] ^ 

so  that  he  may  refer  to  that  and  find  out  what  m 


9877.  "Would  you  say  that  those  marks  that  are 
necessary  to  get  increment  and  promotion  shoidd  ap- 
near  in  the  published  rules  of  the  Board? — Yes;  1 
think  it  would  be  better.  Beally,  I think  that  every 
rule  afiaoting  the  promotion  of  a teacher  or  affecting 
the  interest  of  a teacher  should  be  generally  known. 

9378  Sir  Hibam  Wilkikson. — Here  is  a copy  of  a 
tetter  from  Mr.  Knight  to  Dr.  Starkie,  dated  toe  14th 
of  November,  1910,  so  that  was  after  you  jomed  the 
Board: — ‘‘At  a meeting  of  toe  Belfast  Teachers 
Association,  held  on  Saturday,  the  12th_  mst.,  I 
aciked  to  write  to  von  in  order  to  ascertain  toe  follow- 
ing information  (a)  The  ‘ Mark  ’ on  Minute  show- 
one  toe  general  condition  of  school  whito  is  necessary 
to* obtain  increment  in  each  grade;  (b)  toe  Mark 
on  minute  neoessayy  to  obtain  promotaon  to  second 
grade,  to  second  of  first  grade  and  first  of  first  grade, 
resnectively.”  Those  are  toe  school  merit  marks,  and 
then,  (0)  toe  personal  ‘ Mark  ’ on  ^oiency 
sarv  to  secure— (1)  increment  m each  grade,  and  (2) 
promotion  from  grade  to  grade.  You  ^11  doubtless 
Le  that  it  is  fair  toat  the  workers  should  know  fully 
the  conditions  under  which  they^rve.  On  the  26to 
of  November,  Mr.  Bonaparte  Wyse  te^es  to  Mr 
Knight-  as  follows  In  reply  to  yotm  lett^  to  the 
Resident  Commissioner  of  the  14to  inst.,  in  whito 
vou  request  to  be'  informed  of  toe  character,  of  leporte 
reauir^  to  warrant  the  awarding  of  mcrements  and 
promotion  to  teachers  in  the  various  gradw,  I ^ re- 
nuested  to  say  toat  the  Commisaionets  do  not  oon- 
S?r  it  desirable  to  give  formal  pubhc  expression  to 
Inv  more  precise  rule  in  these  mattere  than  are  to  be 
Si? in  Chapter  Vm.  of  the  Code.”  Do  you  re- 
member  toat  coming  before  the  Board?— No,  it  never 
came  before  toe  Board. 
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9379.  That  never  came  before  the  Board? — No. 

9880.  Nor',  looking  at  that  letter  and  reading  it 
from  the  point  of  view,  not  of  a Commissioner,  but  of 
a teacher  or  a teachers’  representative,  when  you  find 
that  it  refers  to  a.  letter  addressed  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner  and  that  the  reply  is : “I  am  requested 
to  say  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  consider  it  de- 
sirable,” would  you  consider  that  as  representing  that 
the  matter  had  been  put  before  the  Commissioners  as 
a body,  and  not  merely  before  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner?— Yes;  I often  felt  a great  deal  surprised  my- 
self at  the  expression,  ‘‘I. am  directed  by  the  Com- 
missiouers.”  The  only  way  that  I can  explain  it  is 
that  Dr.  Starkie  acts,  in  the  name  of  the  Commis- 
sioners from  meeting  to  meeting,  and  that  when  that 
expression  is  used,  he  is  .simply  supposed,  to  be  giving 
expression  to  the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners. 
Again,  I must  guard  myself  by  saying,  of  the  Oom- 
miesioners  as  a whole. 

9881.  Mr.  CoFFET. — But  that  would  not  be  unreason- 

able, having  regard  to  official  procedure  generally.  It 
is  a printed  form  that  goes  out  saying  : I am  directed 

by  the  Commissioners.”  But  this  letter  which  Sir 
Hiram  Wilhinson  has  put  before  you  stands  in  an 
entirely  difiereut  position.  It  is  a letter  from  tlie 
Resident  Commissioner  himself  or  his  secretary,  say- 
ing that  the  matter  w'as  decided  by  the  Commis- 
sionei’s,  and  you  say  that  it  never  came  before  the 
Commi^oners? — Not  to  my  recollection. 

9382.  Could  it  have  come  before  the  Commissioners 
and  escaped  your  recollection?— Hardly,  I think.  I 
have  never  missed  a meeting  of  the  Board  since.  I 
became  a member. 

9988.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson. — There  is  another 
matter  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  which  I 
might  touch  upon  at  the  present  moment,  and  that 
was  in  a letter. by  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Bel- 
fast Teachers’  Association,  referring  to  the  Board't 
rules  for  1909-10,  Rule  56  ,(o) ; — ” The  Commissioners 
desires,  to  impress  upon  managere  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  make  every  school  comfortable,  by  having  it  pro- 
perly furnished,  lighted,  cleaned,  ventilated  and  ade- 
quately heat^  in  cold  rreathei’,  and  they  cannot  ap- 
prove of  any  expenditure  for  these  purposes  on 
monetary  responsibility  in  connection  with  them  being 
imposed  on  the  teachers  of  the  schools.”  That,  was 
in  the  1910  Rules,  and  they  have  since  been  altered-: 
” The  duty  of  seeing  that  the  rooms  are  cleaned  and 
dusted  every  day  devolves  as.  .heretofore  on  the 
teacher.”  And  there  was  a modified  rule  in  the  Code 
of  1912-13  : The  duty  of  seeing  that  the  rooms  are 

cleaned  and  dusted  every  day  devolves  as  heretofore 
on  the  teacher.  The  necessary  expenditure  for  any 
such  service  should  he  borne  by  the  manager.”  Re- 
ferring to  that  rule,  the  Teachers’  Association  pointed 
out  that  there  was  an  impression  that  the  question  of 
the  building,  taking  it  generally,  did  aSect  the  question 
of  the  teacher’s  increment,  and  they  say  that  prior 
to  that  date,  the  inspectors  considered  this  item  when 
drawing  up  their  reports  on  the  school,  and  they  were 
confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
special  head  in  the  minute  for  that,  so  that  the  inspec- 
tor’s opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  school  building  and 
equipment  might  be  included  under  the  general  head  as 
to  proficiency,  there  being  no  special  section  referring 
to  this  subject.  They  say:  “In  view  of  these  facts, 
our  Association  hope  that  you  will  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  having,  separate  sections  of  the  minute 
dealing  with  (a)  the  school  building,  and  (b)  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teaching  stafi.”  The  point  really  which 
they  tried  to  get  is  this,  that  the  inspectors  should 
show  on  the  face  of  the  report  the  proficiency  of  the 
school  as  distinct  altogether  from  the  question  of  the 
building,  so  that  one  would  be  quite  clear  on  reading 
the  report  that  the  building  matter  was  not  taken  into 
account  in  lowering  the  merit  mark.  Do  you  con- 
sider that  that  would  be  a desirable  thing  to  make 
clear? — Yes;  I think  it  is  very  clear  at  present  When 
I became  a member  of  the  Board  first,  that  head  was 
on  the  sheet  on  which  the  inspector  made  his  report 
It  was  generally  interpreted  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
teacher;  that  was  the  general  impression,  and  1 have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  true.  Since  that,  I will  not  say 
that  it  was  owing  to  anything  that  I have  said  or. 


done  in  connection  with  it;  but  since  that  I thluk  it 
has  been  made  pretty  clear,  for  I was  mstruniontal  in 
getting  the  wording  ciiaug^  so  that  it  could  not  be 
interpreted  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  teacher. 

9384.  Clause  11  originally  was  : “ As  a result  of  your 
own  inspection,  and  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  school,  including  the  locality  of 
the  school-house,  the  character  of  the  premises,  the 
equipment  of  the  school,  the  teaching  stall,  the  social 
condition  and  ages  of  the  pupils,”  etc.,  and  then  it 
read  on  ‘‘  Classify”  {leaving  out  those  words  about 
maidug  due  allowance)  ” the  school  uuder  one  of  the 
following  heads  : ” Excellent,”  ” very  good,”  ” good," 
” fair,”  ” middling,”  or  ” bad.”  In  that  form  you 
tell  us,  and  we  have  had  evidence  bore  before  us  also- 
to  that  effect,  that  it  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
that  was  understood  as  iucludiug  the  character  of  the 
premises  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  tcaclier?— Yes; 
that  was  the  general  impi-ession  before  the  alteration, 
was  made. 

9385i  And  you  think  there  was  some  ground  for  it?' 
— I do. 

9386.  Then  the  alteration,  “ making  due  allowance-' 
for  any  adveree  circumstances  with  which  the  teacher 
may  have  had  to  contend,”  it  has  been  pointed  out. 
covei-s  the  'whole  point  which  is  sought  to  be 
attained.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  to  prevent  the- 
q'uestion  of  the  schoolhonse  and  eharactor  of  tho  pre- 
mises, equipment  of  the  school,  the  teaching  stag,, 
and  'tho  social  condition,  and  tho  ages'  of  tho  pupils 
being  taken  into  abcount,  and  it-  has  boon  suggested’ 
it  'would  make  the  matter  more  'clear  still  if  these 
woi'ds  were  inserted  in  this  way  : — “ As  a result  of 
your'own  inspection,  and  taking  into  consideration  all 
tho  circumstances  of  the  school,  and  making  duo  allow- 
ance for  any  adverse  circumstances  with  which'  the' 
teachers  may  l^ve  had  to  contend,  including  the 
locality  of  the' sehool-hodso,  the  chavneter  of  tho  pre- 
mises, tho  equipment  of  tho  school,  thc-toachiug  stag, 
the  social  coudition  and  ages  of  the  pupils,  classify 
the  school  ”? — I think  that  would  be  an  improvobrent.' 

9387.  The  Chairman. — .A.ltcring  the  arrangenient  of- 
the  words? — Yes,  re-arranging  tho  words  .in  .tuo'.Claus©.’- 

9388.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — I have  included  there- 
ail  tlie  -circumstances  that  are  mentioned  up  to  and  in- 
cluded the  teaching  stafi;  but  it  has  been  pointed  out. 
to  us  that  at  -the  present  moment  the  -question  of  -the; 
teaching  stafi  does  come  into  the  inspector's  report,, 
and  that  the  .head  teacher  may  be  penalised  off 
account  of  tho  inefficiency  of  his  assistant  teacher? — 
Yes,  certainly;  and  I just-  have  a uot-e;on  that.  Tbis- 
is  w-hat  I have  to  say  on  that  poiijt.  I consider  it  un- 
fair, and  indeed  unjust,  to  make  principals  in  every 
ease  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  assistants,  over 
whose  appointment  or  dismissal  they  have  no  c.ontroh 
I would  hold  principals  responsible  'to  this  extent  for 
the  inefficiency  of  the  whole  school,  that  they  did  their 
best  to  help  weak  or  incompetent  assistants  in  one  of 
two  ways,  or  both;  first,  by  advice,  and  pointing  out- 
faul'ts  and  suggesting  remedies,  and  secondly,  by  giv- 
ing model  lessons  occasionally  for  the  advantage  of  the- 
assistants;  otherwise  principals  should  not  be  de^ 
prived  of  increments  or  promotion  if  their  own  work 
was  effective  and  of  sufficient  merit,  becauso  of  the 
inefficiency  of  their  assistants. 

9889.  That  exactly  answers  my  question.  The  re- 
sult of  a teacher  being  deprived  of  his  increment  for 
a^  year  has  been  a matter  which  apparently  has  occu- 
pied tlie  attention  of  teachers  very  much,  and  I sup- 
•pose  these  tables  which  appear  in  the  pamphlet  issued, 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Irish  National 
Teaohere’  Organisation,  showing  the  effect  of  loss  of 
increment  for  a year  or  more  years  than  one,  have  come 
under  your  notice? — I have  seen  that.  I did  not  go 
into  the  figures;  but  I have  no  reason  whatever  to- 
doubt  their  accuracy,  and,  of  course,  it  makes  the  de- 
privation of  an  increment  a much  more  serious  matter 
tlian  it  otherwise  would  be? — Certainly. 

9390.  Now,  there  may  come  a case  even  under  your 
proposal  in  which  the  increment  might  be  stopped? 
—Yes.  “ 

- 9.391.  Now,  in  a statement  with  which  we  have- 
be.an  f^.vpured  by  .the  .Education  Office  of  the  London 
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County  Council,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  their  case  view  only,  of  that;  that  it  was  a question  of  complaint 

an  incremout,  if  stopped,  is  only  stopped  for  that  year,  against  the  inspectors,  and  that  the  question  they 

and  has  not  those  consequences? — That  is,  if  a teacher  had  to  decide  was  whether  the  inspectors  deserved  the 
does  not  get  tlie  increment  aeeruiug  this  year,  he  will  blame  that  was  thrown  upon  them.  That  is  certainly 

set  it  next  year.  one  of  the  points  taken  into  consideration;  but  I want 

“ 9892.  He  will  get  it  next  year? — I see,  but  it  -will  to  know  whether  the  Board  considered  another  point 
not  be'  retrospective.  of  view,  and  that  was  that  in  a great  number  of  cases 

9393.  It  will  not  be  retrospective;  but  there  is  no  schools  were  mentioned  in  which  merit  marks^  were 


cfumulative  effect?— I think  that  is  fair  enough. 


awarded,  which  deprived  the  head  teacher  of  his  in- 


9394.  Then,  in  the  same  document,  we  have : “ It  crement,  and,  so  far  as  I can  see,  in  reading  the  memo- 

mav  be  mentioned  that  head  teachers  of  elementary  randa  on  the  subject,  nothing  was  done  to  rem^y  that 

schools  proceed  to  <he  maximum  of  the  scale  without  particular  grievance.  _ There  were  two  complaints  put 

being  subject  to  any  special  report  on  their  work.”  I forward,  whether  judiciously  or  not,  a complaint  that 

understand  that  that  is  practically  your  own  sugges-  particular  inspectors  bad  raised  the  standard  and  that 

Yes;  provided  that  all  reasonable  measures  have  the  marks  had  been  consequently  lowered,  and  also 

been  taken  by  the  principal  to  make  the  school  effi-  the  complaint  which  was  involved  in  it,  that  xn  the 

. t case  of  some  of  the  schools,  at  least,  by  reason  of  that 

9395  Tes,  but  as  I understood  your  proposal,  and  action,  the  head  teacher  lost  his  increment.  Now_,  the 

I want  to  make  sure  that  I did  understand  it,  suppose  question  of  the  loss  of  increment  to  the  individual 

+iipre  was  no  adverse  report  with  regard  to  the  school,  teacher  seems  not  to  have  been  gone  into  at  ail? 


there  was  no  adverse  report  with  regard  to  the  school,  teacher  seems  not  to  have  been  gone  into  at  au/ 

the  payment  of  th6  teacher’s  increment  would  foUow  That  is  so.  , x • xn  -vt  -x 

as  a^ matter  of  course?— Certainly.  9409.  Did  the  Board  consider  that  point?— No,  it 

9396.  In  the  absence  of  an  adverse  report? — Cer-  taken  as  a matter  of  course  that  the  efficiency  of 

. the  school  was  measured  by  the  mark,  and  if  the  mark 

9397.  That  he  ought  not  to  have  to  be  saying  to  awarded  did  not  warrant  the  granting  of  any  increment 
an  inspector  : ” Now,  I hope  I will  get  my  increment  the  head  teacher  did  not  get 

Sb  Wt,  and  I hops  von  wiU  bo  els,  "!-Yos.  ^««idod  m th.  lump  and  not  m- 

9898.  The  words  that  I referred  to  in  the  London  dividually?-— That  is  so;  yes. 

County  Council  atetemont  are:  “In  these  cases,  the  9411.  And  do  you  not  th^  that  theie  was  habjhty 
teachers  sufier  a loss  ol  one  annual  increment  only,  to  very  serious  injustice  m doing  so?-I  do,  ol  course, 
and  not  a loss  ot  an  merement  each  year,  till  the  I bcheys  there  is  always  miuatice  where  fheie  is  not 
masimum  is  reached.  In  this  connection  it  may  bo  good  reason  lot  not  awarding  the  merement  because 
mentioned  that  under  these  circumstances  very  tew  ‘he  lowering  ot  that  report  may  not  at  all  djiend 
teachers  have  suHcted  a loss  of  increment  "!-That  is  upon  the  head  tMChet;  it  may  h»ve  bee^  cansad  em 
very  reasonable.  ““1?  *'*«  meflcieney  of  hie  assistant. 

9399.  There  is  & poiufe  in  which  a difference  seems  9412.  In  Mr.  DUworth’s  letter  of  2nd  of  June  to 
to  be  mode  in  the  regulations  referring  to  increment  Mr.  Knight,  the  secretary  of  the  Belfast  Teachers* 
in  the  London  Board  of  Education,  and  that  is  in  the  Association,  there  comes  the  following  paragraph  :— 
matter  of  junior  teachers— they  do  not  come  under  Having  carefully  considered  in  all  their  aspects  the 
that  rule  with  regard  to  head  teachers;  but  that  a cer-  different  questions  involved,  the  (^mmissionera  are 
tain  amount  of  examination  or  control  or  inspection  of  opinion  that  while,  in  view  of  tfee  facts  disolMed, 
or  report  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  liable  them  the  teachers  were  justtfied  in  appealing  to  them,  there 
during  what  might  be  called  their  probationaiy  period  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  has  Uaa  any  con- 
to  obtain  the  increment.  Would  you  draw  a distinc-  oerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  admmistration  to  deal 
tion  between  the  head  teacher  an  the  assistant  teachers  severely  with  the  Belfast  teachers,  or  _tha,t  the  present 
in  that  respect?- 1 would  not,  in  the  case  of  an  standard  of  marking  is  unduly  high  in  their  Mhools. 
cipotienced  assistant,  DonhUess  thn  returns  indmate  tot  sme  ot  the  in- 

9400  Could  YOU,  from  your  great  experience  of  the'  speotors  now  m Belfast  are-  stricter  than  their  pre- 
system,  suggest  a timo  after  which  to  inorsmenl  should  doeeasors',  but,  on  to  other  hand,  there  is  oyidence 
follow  as  we  may  put  it,  as  a matter  of  course,  and  tot  tor  nve  ot  six  years  subsequent  to  1900,  the  stan. 
to  period  up  to^whioh  to  inoremont  would  bo  de-  datd  of  marking,  at  any  rate  m to  County  Dora,  was 
pendent  npoi  examination  ot  inspection  to  see  tot  unduly  low  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  ^»l“d, 
to  teacher  was  continuing  to  qualify  himself  for  his  consequently  to  disoreponey  of  marking  m .late  yams 
work  as  a teaclier!_Well,  probably  to  length  of  time  to  which  to  teachers  draw  attention  » 

aori.^dVb.  qnalided  and  an  efficient  teacher.  , teatom-  c»p,m„tf-I  /j^^totltwarhffxot! 

9Vl.Td  ™‘  thii  tot  haying  obtained  a diploma  rating  myself  from 
as  an  efficient  teacher,  it  ought  to  follow  as  a matter  that  answer,  and  I would  prefer  ^ leave  the  ^m 
“ tot  h^^  be  paid  in  to  mite  to  put  their  own  interpretation  on  tot  letter, 

absence  of  auy  adverse  report?— Quite  eo.  9413.  From  your  desire  not  to  answer  it,  of  wurae. 


absence  of  any  adverse  report?— Quite  eo.  9413.  From  your  desire  not  to  answer  it,  of  wurae, 

9402.  Mr.  Henly.— Would  you  award  no  increment  <iraw  a conclusion,  and  I am  not  wishing  to 


for  the  first  five  years-? — Oh,  yea;  I would. 


press  YOU  for  an  answer;  but  merely  want  to  eupple- 

1 . 1 X./V.-.J  Xlvnf.  -WIM,  aalraj^  tnp 


9403.  Sir  Hiram  WiLKiNSOK.-^That  is,  while  they  ^hat  you  have  just  said,  that  you  asked  the 


are  undergoiug  tbeix  probation? — Yes. 


9404.  And  you  consider  their  probation  wds  when  answer? — Quite 


Committee  to  draw  their  own  inference  from  that 


they  get  their  diploma.? — I think 


9414.  We  also  draw  our  inference  fiom  the  fact  that 


9405.  And  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  increment  is  moment  like  to  express  an  opinion? 

awarded  sometimes  when  they  have  not  passed  meir  This  is  my  point.  There  were  many  divisions 

examination?— ]t  is  easier,  on  the  whole,  to  get  an  the  Board  on  various  questions.  Sometimea' 

increment  than  a diploma.  . . I am  in  a minority  and  sometimes^  in  the  majority; 

9406.  You  do  not  suggest  any  alteration  m the  sys-  often,  perhaps,  in  the  minority,  and  therefore 

tern  of  increments  prior  to  the  obtaining  of  a diploma  / j not  want  to  mate  my  view  of  the  matter  appear 

—No;  if  the  work  was  satisfactory  the  increment  ^ Committee  in  a different  light  from  that  of 


should  come. 

9407.  Mr.  Henly.— Annual  or  triennial,  according 
to  the  system? — ^Yes.  I think  that  is  one  of  the  yofst 
features  of  the  awarding  of  increment,  making  it  tri- 
ennial.   , 


the  whole  Board. 

9416  I will  not  press  it  any  further;  but  there  is 
one  point  which  seems  to  me  very  strange  here.  There 
is  an  artfument  addre^ed  to  the  teachers,  which  cer- 
- . -P..  4-_  T fVly-v.lU  VlO-trQ  IrtrtVefl 


«Mial-  < ,«ii:ar  nt  tainlv  if  it  were  addressed  to  me,  I should  have  looked 

9408.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— You  are  famibw,  of  y.  > strange.  One  of  the  arguments  for  saying 

course,  with  the  Belfast  case,  and  I do  not  wish  to  1910-11  the  standard  was  not  too  high 

trouble  you  with  very  much  detail  with  regard  to  •,  y e-vidence  that  from  1900  to  1905 

but  there  is  one  point  that  struck  me  in  reading  thi  standard  was  too  low.  It  does  not  say  that  there 

over.  f.V,«  r.r^v,-«vioQtonerB  took  one  V16W,  and  one  toe  Stanaaiii.  « 


over,  that  the  Commissioners  took  one  view, 


* Vide  Appendix  VIII, 
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[Ooutimieti. 


is  the  slightest  evidence  that  in  1908  and  1909  the 
standard  -was  too  low;  but  that  away  back  to  1905  or 
1906  it  was  too  low;  and  therefore  that  the  teachers 
need  not  be  surprised  that  there  was  a higher  standard 
in  1910  and  1911?— I think  that  the  only  explanation  of 
that  was  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  new  system  the 
same  high  standard  was  not  expected  as  in  later  years. 
•That  is  the  only  explanation  I ever  heard  of  that._ 

9416.  But  there  is  an  interval  of  five  years  which  is 
not  accounted  for  at  all  in  this  reply? — I underetand 
that  very  well. 

9417.  Mr.  H.4RBISOS.— Did  the  Board  give  any  sort 

of  notice  to  teachers  that  the  full  standard  would  be 
expected  after  the  fii'st  few  years  of  the  new  curricu- 
lum?  never  got  such  an  intimation,  and  I was  then 

teaching. 

9418.  There  was  no  sort  of  understanding  on  the 
subject? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

9419.  The  Ceaihm.4N. — I think  there  was  a circular 
to  inspectors? — That  circular  to  inspectors  never  came 
to  teachers. 

9420.  Sir  HiR.tir  Wilkinson.— So  that  if  a teacher 
from  1900  to  1905  or  1906  satisfied  an  inspector,  then, 
apart-  from  any  recommendation  which  the  inspectors 
might,  while  giving  a good  report,  make  to  the  teacher, 
that  teacher  had  a right  to  consider  that  he  was  com- 
plying with  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  with  the  stan- 
dai'd  that  ought  to  he  observed? — Yes. 

9421.  And  from  1906  to  1910,  whatever  that  standard 
was,  they  were  entitled  to  consider  that  the  wishes 
of  the  Board  were  being  complied  with,  wdth  regard 
to  "the  merit  marks  which  they  obtained? — I believe 
so. 

9422.  So  that  it  came  to  them  as  a great  surprise 
when  the  standard  was  raised? — I think  it  came  to 
them  as  a surprise  when  they  wei'e  told  that  the 
standard  -was  raised. 

9423.  When  their  merit  marks  went  down? — Quite 


so. 

9424.  You  have  given  some  of  the  clearest  cvidemw, 
it  I may  say  so,  as  to  the  widespread  nature  of  the  dis- 
content amongst  the  teachers,  and,  of  course,  it  is  the 
business  of  this  Committee  to  try  and  find  out  whether 
there  is  any  cause  for  it,  what  the  cause  is,  and  how 
it  may  be  remedied,  and  you  will  understand  that,  if 
4Uy  of  us  should  anive  at  the  conclusion  that  that  was 
an  unsatisfactory  reply? — I am  quite  satisfied  if  you 
arrive  at  that  conclusion. 

9425.  I am  glad  to  got  your  opinion  upon  that, 
and  you  think  that,  would,  in  the  case  of  teachers 
suffering  what  they  considered  a wrong,  intensify 
their  discontent? — It  would,  decidedly. 

9426.  Then  there  is  another  point,  that  they  a.sked 
for  the  reports  - of  the  inspectors  in  reply  to  that 
complaint? — Yes,  they  asked  for  the  replies  of  the 
inspectors. 

0427.  Tho  CH.urtiuN. — They  asked  to  be  furnished 
with  the  replies  of  the  inspectors  to  their  representa. 
lions,  and  that  request  was  refused? — Yes. 

9428.  Sir  HnuvM  Wilkinson. — Do  you  recollect  any. 
thing  with  regard  to  that?— I do. 


9429.  In  a letter  of  the  26th  April,  1911,  Mr.  Knigh 
writes  to  Dr.  Starkie  and  says — “ Since  the  inspector 
W'ere  furnished  with  our  statement  I think  it  is  onl 
fair  and  just  that  the  teachers  should  be  placed  i’ 
possession  of  any  statement  submitted  by  th 
inspectors,  and  also  of  copies  of  the  report  of  th 
•chief  inspectors  relative  to  this  whole  matter  ”?— Yes 
I remember  that. 

• 9430.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  a week  afterwards,  Mi 
Bonaparte  Wyse  writes  to  Mr.  Knight—'  ‘ In  repl 
to  your  letter  of  the  26th  ult.,  I am  requested  by  tk 
Resident  Commissioner  to  say  that  the  report 
furnished  by  the  inspectors  in  connection  with  th 
statements  of  the  recent  deputation  of  Belfas 
teadiers  are  considered  by  the  Commission's  to  b 
confidential,  and  they  are  unable  to  place  copies  f 
them  in  your  hands."  Now,  there  again  it  is  not 
stetement  that  the  Resident  Commissioners  considei 
them  confidential,  but  that  the  Commissioners  cor 
aider  them  confidential.  Do  you  know  whether  th 
niattei-  came  before  the  Board?— Yes,  because  I too 
a very  active  part  in  the  matter.  They  came  befor 


the  Board,  and  that  reason  was  put  forth  that  they 
were  confidential  documents,  unci,  therefore,  could  not 
be  fui’nished  to  the  teachers;  but  1 may  go  this 
length,  as  it  was  outside  the  work  transacted  at  the 
Board,  that  so  serious  did  I consider  some  of  thoM 
replies  of  the  inspectors,  that  I resolved  to  find  out 
howl  much  truth  there  was  in  some  of  the  statenienta 
of  some  of  the  inspectors,  and,  consequently,  in  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  Taylor,  a Commissioner  in  Belfast, 
we  met  a number  of  the  Belfast  teacheiu,  imd  1 took 
cai-e,  and  so  did  Dr.  Taylor,  to  go  over  every  point 
that  w-as  made  by  the  iaspectors  against  the  teachers, 
and  ask  them  how  far  these  statements  wore  true,  but 
that  was  for  our  own  special  information,  and  I 
announced  afterwai-ds  at  the  Buai'd  that, I did  that. 
That  is  all  I have  to  say  about  that. 

9431.  Mr.  Hexlv. — Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  you 
what  conclusion  you  un-ived  at  with  regard  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  statements? — W’cll,  the  conclusion 
that  we  arrived  at  was,  of  course,  that  the  stutemente 
of  the  inspectors  and  those  of  the  teachers  were  cou- 
fiicting. 

9432.  But  you  did  not  iirrive  at  any  conclusion  as 
to  where  the  truth  lay? — No;  if  1 arrived  at  auy 
conclusion  I do  not  think  that  I should  lilco  now  to  say 
whether  I did  or  not. 

9438.  Sir  Hiuah  Wilkinson. — But  a point  ai-ises 
on  that,  and  it  is  this,  that  in  the  case  of  any  matter 
of  complaint,  what  each  side  says  ought  to  be  known 
by  tbe  other? — I think  that  is  but  fair. 

9434.  And  any  arrangenieut  tliat  could  be  recom- 
mended for  the  hearing  of  complaints  in  future  ought 
to  comprise  sucli  a security  as  would  make  sure  that 
that  rule  would  be  followed? — ics.  .1  hold  that  when 
a complaint  is  made  against  « teacher  he  should  kiow 
exactly  whaj  the  complaint  is,  just  the  same  as  a 
complaint  against  an  inspector  should  be  made  known 
to  the  inspector. 

943.5.  You  have  I'eferrod  to  the  case  of  reprimand, 
and  they  are  sent  out  by  the  E.’caniiner? — By  whom? 

9436.  By  the  Examiner'.’ — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Purcell  told  us  that. 

9437.  Mr.  .Henly. — Reprimands  arc  sent  out  by 
the  Examiner  without  veferenee  to  any  higher 
authority?— That  is  a surpri-se  to  me.  I was  under 
the  impression  till  this  moment  'tliat  ail  reprimands, 
every  reprimand  involving  punishment  of  auy  kind, 
whether  a mere  reprimand,  a fine,  or  anything  else, 
always  came  before  the  Board. 

9438.  The  Chaiumak.— I can  assure  you  that 
e-vidence  has  been  given  here  that  tlio  Examiner  deals 
with  reprimands  without  any  refereueo  to  higher  autho- 
rity?— I am  surprised  to  learn  it,  and  I am  very  doubt- 
ful if  every  Commissioner  on  tbe  Board  would  not  be 
surprised. 

9439.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— Wc  are  satisfied  that 
one  Commissioner,  at  any  rate,  was  surprised? — That 
such  a thing  would  be  done  would  never  occur  to  me. 

9440.  Mr.  Henlv. — Tho  Examiner  stated  that  he 
issued  a reprimand  even  whore  the  inspector  did  not 
recommend  any  action ; that  on  reading  the  report, 
if  he  thinks  it  necessary,  he  issues  a renrimand  him- 
self?—Who? 

.9441.  Mr.  Purcell? — Well,  I would  consider  that  a 
very  reprehensible  an-angenient. 

9442.  Mr.  Cokfev. — Of  course,  you  understand  that 
Mr.  Purest  is  in  no  sense  to  blame  for  sending  out 
these  reprimands.  It  has  come  to  him  as  a tradition? 
— I am  not  alleging  it  as  against  him,  but  it  is  repre- 
hensible whoever  is  to  blame. 

9446.  He  is  simply  discharging  his  duty,  I take 
it,_  in  a very  offioient  and  conscientious  manner,  but 
this  duty  in  some  way  has  come  to  liim,  and  he  gave 
evidence  himself  that  he  issued  the  reprimand,  which 
he  considered  necessary?— That  does  not  render  the 
practice  the  less  worthy  of  condemnation. 

Mr.  Kavanagh, — A reprimand  which  did  not  involve 
a fine. 

Mr.  Coffey. — Every  reprimand  involves  punish- 
ment in  the  end? — Yes.  it  stands  as  a black  mark 
against  the  teacher. 

®444.^  Mr.  Henly. — Listen  to  this  (reads  questions 
3458-9)? — That  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  informa- 
tion. 
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9445.  He  states  there,  that  censures  are  issued  by 
him  up  to  and  including  a reprimand  without  any 
rofei'ence  to  the  higher  authority?— That  is  extra- 
ordinary. 

9446.  Sir  Hiram  \VnjKiKS0N.— Iou  took  part  in  the 
Cloondafl  case?-^Yes,  I was  very  much  interested  in 
that  case. 

9447.  You  know  the  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
*lndependent  o£  the  30th  October,  1912? — 1 know  that 
latter.  I think,  practically,  that  that  includes  all 
that  I knew  about  the  ClooudafE  case  up  to  that  time, 
and  practically  all  that  I know  of  it  stUl,  except  what 
I learned  from  the  memorandum  sent  out  from,  your 
Committee  to  me,  with  the  exception  of  one  point, 
that  Mr.  McNeill  had  been  sent  down  to  Cloondaff  to 
report  on  it. 

9448.  The  Chairman. — That  was  in  March,  1912? — 

I think  so.  Mr.  McNeill’s  report  did  not  give  the 
school  ’‘good,”  it  was  only,  I think,  “very  fair,"  and 
the  Residi-iut  Commissioner  sent  the  report  back  to 
Mr.  Mc-Ncill,  which  amounted- practically  to  a sugges- 
tion or  instruction  to  bring  in  a verdict  of  “good.” 
That  is  the  only  additional  information  I have  about 
the  Clooudafi  eas©  that  is  not  embodied  in  that  letter. 

9449.  Mr.  Henly. — Was  it  not  sent  back  because 
that  term  “very  fair”  was  not  one  that  was  not 
recognised? — Yes,  that  was  the  ostensible  reason  for 
sending  it  back,  but  I believe  the  veal  reason  was  that 
a school  that  could  get  “ very  fair  ” should  be  awarded 
“ good." 

9450.  Mr.  Coitey. — What  reason  have  you  to  think 
that  it  was  in  that  view  it  was  sent  back? — Well,  prac- 
tically tile  word  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  to  me. 

9451.  Mr.  Hekly. — I think  that  Mr.  McNeill  stated 
here  that  it  was  sent  back  simply  because  he  used  a 
technical  term  that  was  not  recognised?— There  Is 
something  in  that.  That  is  true  enough  so  far  as 
it  goes. 

9462.  Th©  Chairman. — That  “very  fair”  not  being 
one  of  those  marks,  “ good  ” was  the  nearest  approach 
to  it? — Yos. 

9453.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson, — You  are  familiar  with 
the  report  of  the  Powis  Commission? — ^No.  I read  a 
great  deal  of  it  years  ago. 

9454.  Well,  I will  read  you  a very  short  part  of  it. 
That  Royal  Commission  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions, and  I shall  read  some  of  the  recommendations 
at  the  end  of  a report  of  618  pages,  in  which  tiiey 
considered  the  matter  very  fully.  The  report  makes 
518  pages  by  itself  without  the  evidence,  so  there 
was  a good  deal  of  -consideration  given  to  the  matter. 
The  first  recommendation  is — “ That  the  principle  of 
an  unpaid  Boaid,  representing  the  different  sections 
of  the  community,  is  one  that  ought  to  be  main- 
tained.” Well,  it  has  been  maintained.  That  was  a 
matter  not  for  the  Board  itself,  but  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  next  is  that  “ The  suggestion  of  a second 
paid  Commissioner  of  Education  does  not  meet  with 
our  approval,”  and  they  give  their  reasons  for  that. 
And  then  the  next  suggestion  is  as  to  the  time  that 
the  whole  Board  should  meet,  and  they  say — “ It  is 
not  expedient  that  the  whole  Board  should  be 
summoned  weekly  for  the  consideration  of  routine 
business”;  but  &e  following  four  recommendations 
are  those  to  which  I wish  to  call  special  attention — 
"That  routine  business  should  be  conducted  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Board  sitting  in  Dublin,  whose 
names  sliould  be  known  to  the  public,  and  that  all 
questions  of  general  policy  of  the  system,  such  as 
changes  in  the  rules  or  interpretation  of  the  rules, 
should  bo  referred  to  the  whole  Board,  to  be  specially 
summoned.”  I think  you  have  already  fallen  in  with 
the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a Committee  for 
the  consideration  of  appeals?— Yes,  but  I would  not 
go  in  generally  for  Committees  of  the  Board  for 
certain  things.  I would  not  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
having  a number  of  Sub-Committees  for  the  piirpose 
of  considering  special  questions.  In  fact,  I objected 
to  that  shortly  after  I became  a member  of  the  Board, 
and  got  the  whole  Board  made  a Committee  for  many 
things,  and  it  would  be  more  satisfactory,  indeed, 
I must  .say,  for  many,  things,  than  to  have  a whole 
lot  of  Committees  to  meet  at  special  times,  and  to 


report  to  the  full  Board,  beeaus©  at  a Committee  the  full 
Board  never  turn  up ; still  a certain  number  of  them 
do,  and  I think  that,  unleK  in  very  rare  cases,  that  is 
a more  satisfactory  way.  I found  it  very  unsatis- 
factory to  have  certain  matters  decided  by  a 
Committee,  and  I got  it  changed,  so  that  there  is  only 
one  Conunittee  at  present  in  connection  with  the 
Board,  that  is  a Suh-Committee  for  considering 
publications. 

9456.  But  at  any  rate,  you  consider  that  there 
ought  to  be  a meeting  of  a Committee  (which  you 
think  should  be  a Committee  of  the  whole  Board), 
at  which  these  matters  could  be  thrashed  out? — 
Certainly.  • 

9456.  And  that  appeals  should  be  brought  before 
such  a Committee? — Yes. 

9457.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  would  not 
involve  a meeting  of  the  Board  every  week;  that  they 
might  meet  once  a fortnight,  and  that  they  might 
meet  as  a Committee,  say  on  one  day  in  the  fortni^t, 
and  hold  a formal  meeting  next  day;  that  some 
members  of  the  Board  who  live  at  great  dist^oes 
should  have  only  one  journey  to  make  for  attending 
both  the  Committee  and  the  Board  if  they  so 
wished?— Yes,  I would  be  in  favour  of  that,  and  that 
is  practically  what  we  do  at  the  present  time,  only 
that  the  Committee  meets  early  on  the  same  day  that 
the  Board  meet;  and  I may  mention  now  that  I am 
strongly  in  ’ favour  of  having  the  whole  Board  a 
Committee,  because  I know  that  it  was  not  satis- 
factory at  all  before  when  thei-e  was  a small 
Committee,  which  reported  to  the  Board,  because  the 
whole  Board  did  not  know  the  reasons  that  guided 
the  small  Committee  in  arriving  at  a certain  • 
conclusion,  and  we  found  that  it  did  not  work 
satisfactorily,  and  so,  with  tbe  whole  Board  as  a 
Committee,  and  every  Commissioner  allowed  to  be 
present  at  that  Committee,  there  is  no  complaint  that 
can  be  made  at  the  general  Board  Meeting. 

9458.  You  know,  I suppose,  that  on  some  Corpora- 
tions there  are  Committees  of  appointed  members, 
with  a right  for  any  other  member  of  the  Boaid  to 
attend,  but  you  think  the  best  thing  would  be  to  leave 
the  Committee  open  to  the  whole  Board? — Yes,  and 
that  is  working  well  at  the  present  time,  and  it  meets 
early  in  the  day  as  I have  said.  V 

9469.  But  you  will  see,  at  any  rate,  that  that  Royal 
Commission,  while  they  intended  that  there  should 
be  one  Resident  Commissioner,  considered  that  there 
was  a considerable  amount  of  business  which  ought 
to  be  taken  by  a Committee? — ^Yes. 

9460.  Then  comes  the  next  recommendation — 
“ That  it  is  desirable  that  any  important  circulars, 
letters  of  instruction,  intemretation  of  roles,  or  com- 
munication issued  during  me  year,  should  be  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  that  year? — I am 
entirely  in  favour  of  that. 

9461.  And  you  think  that  these  circulars  to 
inspectors  should  appear  in  the  Report  of  th©  year, 
so  that  people  should  kuow  them? — I do. 

9462.  That  it  would  be  desirable,  and  it  might  have 
removed  some  misapprehension  if  the  circulars  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  had  been  published  in 
the  Report  of  tbe  Commissioners  for  the  year  in 
which  they  were  issued? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory. 

9463.  Then  they  say — “ That  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  should  be  reviewed  only  once  a year,  and  only 
after  due  notice  given  to  all  th©  Commissioners,  a 
majority  of  whom  should  be  present  at  the  meeting 
at  which  the  alterations  are  to  be  considered”? — Yes. 
■Well,  of  course,  the  first  part  of  that  recommendation 
is  carried  out.  The  second  part  is  not,  that  is,  about 
a majority  of  the  Commissioners  being  present.  That 
question  never  came  up. 

9464.  Now,  complaints  have  been  made  about 
alteration  of  rules,  apart  from  notice  altogether,  and 
do  you  not  think  it  should  be  desirable  that  no  rule 
should  be  altered  which  affects  people  so  seriously 
without  a majority  of  the  Board  attending? — That  is 
true,  but  I think  what  the  teachers  want  is  not  that 
these  alterations  should  be  made  by  a majority  of 
the  Board,  but  that  there  should  be  notice  before 
proposed  rule  became  a rule  in  practice. 


* Vide  Appendix  XVI. 
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9466.  I am  going  to  read  a recommendation  on  that 
point,  but  you  would  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  a 
majority  of  the  Board  being  present?— No,  I really 
would  not. 

9466.  Yon  see  it  is  not  making  a great  claim  on  the 
Boai'd  if  they  are  making  their  rules  for  the  whole 
year  that  half  of  them  should  attend? — I may  tell  you 
that  in  the  majority  of  our  meetings  there  is  more 
than  a bare  majority  of  the  Board  present. 

9467.  This  recommendation  is — “ That  it  is 
desirable  to  adopt  the  present  practice  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  that  no  alteration  of  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  by-law  should  be  put  into  operation  till 
such  alteration  should  have  been  laid  for  one  month 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  alteration 
having  been  shown  in  distinotive  type”? — I am 
entirely  in  favour  of  that. 

9468.  You  might,  perhaps,  know  that  there  is  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  publication  of  Statutory 
Rules,  which  requires  40  days’  notice  of  all  rules, 
and  Ihat  copies  of  all  proposed  rules  should  be  avail- 
able to  any  public  Board.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
us  that  a month  or  40  days  would  scarcely  be 
sufficient  in  all  eases,  and  that  a longer  time  would  be 
an  advantage,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which 
teachers  and  others  are  placed  in  regard  to  getting 
information  and  conferring  together? — Would  what  is 
meant  there  be  that  the  notice  of  the  proposed 
alteration  should  be  in  Parliament? 

9469.  No,  the  requirement  is  that  notice  should 
be  given  of  the  proposed  rule  in  the  "Gazette.”  That 
would  be  a notice  that  the  proposed  rule  had  been 
drafted,  and  that  copies  of  the  proposed  rule  could  be 

• obtained  at  such  and  such  a place,  and  during  those 
40  days  any  public  body  could  send  in  representations, 
and  the  rule-making  authority  must  take  these  repre- 
sentations into  consideration  before  they  adopt  the 
rule? — I see.  I think  40  days  would  be  a very  fair 
time  for  its  consideration. 

9470.  It  ia  suggested  that  the  Teachers’  Organisa- 
tion might  wish  to  have  a longer  time  to  consider 
rules  of  that  sort,  and  to  confer  with  their  members, 
and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  six  months  might 
he  given,  and  a period  of  three  months  certainly  has 
been  pressed  upon  us? — I would  not  object  to  three 
.months,  of  course. 

9471.  Mr.  Harrison. — Had  you  any  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection? — Very  litfie. 

9472.  You  have  formed  no  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  is  necessary  that  ex-inspectors  should  be  employed 
■derically  in  the  work  of  the  office,  as  the  chiefs  of 
inspection  were? — Whether  they  should  be  brought 
in? 

9478.  Whether  they  should  be  employed  to  do 
•clerical  work  in  the  office  as  the  chiefs  of  inspection 
were? — No,  I have  not  formed  any  opmion  on  that 
question. 

9474.  The  Chaikman. — Might  I suggest  that  it  was 
brought  before  us  that  the,  examiners  now  are  doing 
worlc  formerly  done  by  chiefs  of  inspection  before 
1900? — I Imow.  The  examiners  would  not  be  ex- 
inspectors? 

9475.  Mr.  Harrison. — ^No? — Well,  really,  I could 
not  tell  whether  the  duties  that  these  examiners  do 
at  present  were  formerly  done  by  chief  inspectors.  I 
do  not  know. 

9476.  Now,  have  you  considered  at  all  the  question 
of  the  present  distribution  of  the  inspectors’  districts 
and  circuits  and  general  work? — I cannot  say  that  I 
have  considered  it. 

9477.  You  know  that  considerable  changes  were 
made  in  1900? — Yes.  the  districts  were  re-formed. 

9478.  The  system  was  really  entirely  changed,  I 
understand,  and  now  we  have  the  senior  inspector  with 
the  circuit  inspectors?— Yes. 

9479.  And  the  arrangement  is  such  that  the  senior 
inspector  only  sees  the  majority  of  schools  in  his 
district  or  division  once  in  five  years? — He  is  at 
liberty  to  visit  any  school  in  his  circuit. 

9480.  Perfectly  true,  but  he  cannot  do  much  more 
work  than  that? — He  cannot. 


9481.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  a satisfactory 

arrangement? — I really  do  not  see  that  it  makes  very 
much  difference  whether  it  is  a senior  inspector  or  a 
junior  inspector.  o 

9482.  It  makes  this  difference,  that  the  senior 
inspector  cannot  Icnow  bis  district,  and  the  district 
inspector  used  to? — Well,  yes,  there  is  something  in 
that ; that  is  true. 

9483.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  senior 
iuspectors  seem  to  have  very  slight  authority  over  the 
circuit  inspectors,  who  are  nominally  under  them.  It 
seems  to  be  very  little  more  than  a nominal  authority 
that  the  senior  inspector  is  able  to  exercise? — I think 
that  is  true. 

9484.  Is  that  a satisfactory  arrangement?— I really 
have  not  formed  any  opinion  on  it,  but  I think  that 
the  junior  inspector  should  be  quite  independent, 
unless  some  case  of  difference  of  opinion  arose  between 
himself  and  the  teacher,  that  he  should  not  be  too 
much  under  the  control  or  influence  of  the  senior 
inspector. 

9486.  You  think  he  should  not?— I tliiuk  he  should 
not. 

9486.  The  present  arrangement  appears  to  have 
entailed  in  many  parts  of  the  country  very  frequent 
changes  of  inspector’s  districts? — That  is  so,  but 
those  changes  were  also  frequent  before  1900. 

9487.  As  far  as  the  evidence  before  us  goes,  they 
have  been  very  much  more  frequent  since  the  new 
arrangement  came  into  force?— I think  that  is  so. 

9489.  But  you  have  not  considered  thoroughly  how 
the  whole  of  that  aivangeinent  works? — I have  not. 

9489.  Now,  under  the  present  arrangement  the 
junior  inspectors  begin  witii  an  initial  salary  of  ^150 
a year,  I think? — I think  that  is  all. 

9490.  Is  t^bat  sufficient  to  secure  as  good  men  as 
you  could  deske? — So  far  as  the  men  are  concerned, 
I think  there  are  some  men  who  come  into  the  pro- 
fession quite  as  good  men  as  if  Jil.OOO  Avere  offer^— 
at  the  same  time  I consider  it  too  little  for  the  initial 
salary. 

9491.  I should  have  thought  so,  considering  the 
responsible  nature  of  the  work,  and  we  have  it  in 
evidence  that  some  teachers  have  refused  promotion, 
presumably  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the  initial 
salary? — I believe  that  is  so.  I have  one  case  in  my 
mind  of  a thirng  like  that  occurring. 

9492.  Now',  we  have  bad  some  evidence  of  relations 
being  considerably  strained  between  the  Resident 
Commissioner  and  some  of  the  older  officials,  such  as 
an  inspector.  Has  tiiat  been  considered  by  tiie  Board 
at  all? — No. 

9493.  Not  in  your  time  at  any  rate? — No. 

9494.  Yesterday  Dr.  Clarke  told  us  that  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  chief  inspectors  in  the  Belfast  case 
Dr.  Starkie  and  Mr.  Dilworth  were  asked  to  go  to 
Clonmel.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — No. 
I do  not  think  they  were  ask^  by  the  Board.  I think 
they  went  there  as  a matter  of  course  by  themselves. 
I do  not  think  they  got  any  dkection. 

9495.  The  impression  made  on  my  mind  was  that 
they  were  asked  by  the  Board  to  go? — ^If  so  1 do  not 
remember.  I know  that  impression  is  not  on  my 
mind. 

9496.  Do  you  think  that  such  visits,  which  must 
entail  the  result  of  overriding  the  Avork  of  experienced 
officers,  are  calculated  to  promote  confidence  either 
between  the  Board  and  its  inspectors  or  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public? — I never  believed  that  the  Resident 
Commissioner  or  any  of  the  officers,  such  as  the 
Secretaries,  visited  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
riding the  decisions  of  the  senior  or  junior  inspectors. 

9497.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  has  been  dona, 
at  any  rate  in  one  case? — It  never  came  under  my 
observation.  It  may  be,  but  if  it  has  been  done  I 
am  not  aware  of  it,  and  I never  kncAV  that  that  was 
the  object.  The  object,  I thought,  was  to  dfee  and 
to  compare  the  marking  of  the  different  inspectors, 
and  to  see  as  far  as  possible  that  it  Avas  imiform,  but 
I did  not  think  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
riding any  decision  or  of  seeing  whether  even  the 
decision  was  a correct  one. 

,9498.  I have  rio  doubt  that  Dr.  Starkie’s  visits  are 
exceedingly  valuable  from  his  oAvn  point  of  view,  that 
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he  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  schools,  and  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  matter 
of  inspection,  but,  of  course,  Dr.  Starkie  is  nob  an 
expert?— That  is  true. 

9499.  And  if  he  over-rides  the  judgment  of  the 
inspectors,  is  that  likely  to  command  their  confidence 
or  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  public? — It  is 
not  if  he  does  it,  but  I do  not  know.  I have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  has  ever  done  so. 

9500.  "We  had  that  in  evidence,  I think? — ^Yes,  you 
might  have  it  in  evidence,  hut  I have  no  reason  to 
believe  it. 

9601.  I think,  in  answer  to  Sir  Hiram  ‘Wilkinson, 
you  said  that  in  no  case  during  the  inquiries  that 
were  made  with  regard  to  Belfast  or  the  Clonmel 
cases,  did  any  individual  teacher  who  complained  get 
any  redress? — Yes,  there  w>as  one  Belfast  case  in  which 
the  teacher  got  redress. 

9602.  But  only  one? — Only  one,  so  far  as  I know. 

9503.  "Was  that  question  considered  at  all  by  the 
Board? — No. 

9504.  Now,  attention  has  been  called  to  those  two 
circulars  of  April  and  August,  1912.  Can  you  tell  me 
with  what  object  those  circulars  were  sent  out  to  the 
injectors? — ^Was  that  the  one  in  reply  to  the  Belfast 
complaint,  or  the  cii'cular  in  which  there  w'as  some- 
thing about  the  merit  mark  of  the  teacher  not  being 
rais^? 

9505.  -I  can  give  you  the  gist  of  the  Awt  circular 
without  reading  the  whole  of  it: — "'^’e  wish  to 
impress  on  the  inspectors  the  importance  of  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  teachers.  We  deprecate 
harshness  or  irritability  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors, 
or  fault-finding  on  slight  grounds,”  and  it  went  on 
in  that  strain.  That  was  the  circular  of  April.  Was 
that  a confidential  circular  to  the  inspectors  or  was 
it  not? — So  far  as  I know  it  must  have  been  con- 
fidential. 

9506.  You  cannot  tell  me  exactly? — No,  but  I am 
almost  sure  that  it  did  not  come  before  the  Board. 
I am  almost  certain  that  it  did  not. 

9607.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  your  opinion  upon  a circular 
of  that  sort — what  would  the  eSect  of  such  a circular 
be  upon  the  inspectors  as  a body? — It  is  not  unfair 
to  ask  me  my  opinion  of  the  principle  of  bringing  a 


might  be  justified  if  action  were  necessary  between 
one  Board  meeting  and  another.  'Without  attempting 
now  to  define  what  circumstances  would  render  such 
action  possible,  one  could  underetaud  very  serious 
circumstances  under  which  suspension  might  be 
necessary,  just  ns  persons  even  not  in  authority  might 
take  action  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

9612.  Mr.  Hakhison. — 1 think  that  we  have  it  that 
Mr.  Purser,  some  little  while  before  he  resigned, 
announced  that  ha  would  appeal  to  . the  Board  iu 
regard  to  the  action  taken  iu  the  CloondeS  case.  Did 
you  know  of  that? — No,  not  at  the  time,  not  till 
either  Mr.  Purser  himself  or  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner informed  me.  I forget  exactly  which. 

9513.  Did  that  matter  ever  come  before  the  Board? 
—No. 

9514.  It  never  did? — No. 

951.5.  Would  you  consider  that  th®  inspector  had 
an  absolute  right  to  appeal  to  the  Board  if  he  were  at 
variance  with  the  Resident  Commissioner?— I would 
think  so. 

9516.  You  thiuk  he  would  have? — Yes,  I think  so. 
9617.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Purser  Dr.  Starkie  used 
these  words — ‘‘  I am  the  final  authority  on  matters  of 
administration.”  W'ould  that  be  your  interpretation 
of  his  position? — ^Well,  it  is  a difficult  question  to 
answer,  bub  so  far  as  the  Charter  constituting  the 
Board  is  concerned,  I do  not  think  that  it  gave  the 
Resident  Commissioner  more  power  in  such  a case  as 
that  than  any  ordinary  Commissioner. 

9518.  You  say  that  in  the  Belfast  case  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Board  was  against  the  teachers.  Is  it 
fair  to  ask  you  what  the  grounds  for  that  feeling 
were? — I think  the  grounds  were  simply  these,  that 
they  beliieved  that  the  inspectors  were  incapable  of 
doing  any  injustice  to  the  teachers,  and  if  the  standard 
were  raised  they  were  justified  in  marking  down  the 
school  ithen  they  did  not  reach  that  standard. 

9519.  You  were  present,  I think,  when  that  deputa- 
tion came  up? — I was. 

9520.  May  I ask  yon  what  impression  was  made  upon 
your  mind? — It  made  the  impression  upon  my  mind 
that  the  teachers  had  really  a serious  grievance. 

9521.  There  was  a good  deal  of  strong  language  used 
on  both  sides,  was  there  not?- W^hat  do  you  mean  by 


circular  before  the  Board.  Ail  circulars  issued  to 
inspectors  should  come  before  the  Board,  and  should 
have  the  weight  and  authority  of  the  Board  behind 
them. 

9.608.  But  you  prefer  not  to  expre^  your  own 
personal  opinion  upon  this  particular  circular? — Yes, 
that  has  not  come  before  the  Board.  _ I have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  myself  that  it  is  very  wrong 
that  it  should  have  been  issued  without  coming  before 
th®  Board. 

9509.  Now,  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  in  1900  the 
two  Chiefs  of  Inspection  at  the  time,  Messrs.  Downing 
and  Purser,  were  suspends!  by  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner. Is  that  within  his  power? — ^I  have  heard 
that,  but,  of  course,  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
it.  I really  do  not  know.  I think  if  he  did  not 
believe  that  it  was  within  his  power  to  do  so  as  chief 
administrator  he  would  not  do  it.  I am  not  sure  if 
the  head  of  any  public  department  has  the  power  of 
'suspending  a subordinate.  I daresay  he  had  the 


ment? — Ho  has  not.  , 

9511.  And  if  he  has  not  the  power  of  appointment, 
bow  has  he  the  power  of  suspending?— At  present  m 
any  other  public  department  of  tlie_  Civil  Servi^  has 
not  the  head  the  power  of  suspending  a subordinate, 
although  he  has  not  die  power  of  ^pointment? 

Sir  Hieam  Wilkinson.— Might  I just  explain  the 
different  circumstances  under  which  that  rmght  be 
done.  Here  in  DubUn  the  Board  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  are  close  at  hand,  but  there  are  cases 
which  involve  foreign  service,  and  the  head  of  the 
foreign  service  might,  under  certain  circumstances, 
suspend  one  of  his  officers  until  he  could  comm^cate 
with  the  office  in  London,  and  obtain,  it  may  be,  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  whether  the 
suspension  should  bo  continued,  or  whether  it  should 
be  removed,  or  whether  it  should  be  followed  by  more 
serious  action;  and  the  question  of  suspension  here 


both  sides? 

9522.  ‘Well,  a good  many  charges  were  made  against 
the  inspectors,  and  the  inspectors  hit  back  in  return, 
did  they  not? — ^They  did.  That  is.  of  course,  the 
teachers’  complaints  were  founded  on  the  results  of  the 
inspection,  and  on  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  and 
then  those  complaints  were  sent  to  the  inspectors,  and 
they  brought  in  a very  largo  supplement  of  complaints 
against  the  teachers. 

9523.  There  were  n good  many  personal  charges,  lyere 
there  not.  on  both  sides? — I think  not  very  many  per- 
sonal charges. 

9.524.  About  want  of  courtesy  and  tliat  sort  of  thing? 

I daresay  there  were  some,  but  not  many. 

9625.  Did  they  make  any  impression  on  you  or  not? — 
Yes;  when  I hear  about  personal  courtesy  being  con- 
cerned  it  naturally  makes  the  impression  on  me  that 
it  would  on  anybody— that  it  is  very  wrong  that  an 
iingentlemaniy  course  of  behaviour  or  impertinence 
should  be  exhibited  by  either  the  teacher  or  the  in- 
spector  towards  the  other. 

9526.  But  no  doubt  there  was  a good  deal  of  strong 
feeling  at  the  time  on  both  sides?— Yes,  there  was. 
Except  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  I hove  no 
reason  to  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  feeling  on 
the  side  of  the  inspectors,  because  I did  not  come  in 
contact  with  them  very  much;  but  I know  that  there 
was  a v4ry  strong  feeling  on  the  side  of  the  teachers. 

9527.  You  thought  that  a good  deni  of  tliat  was  quite 

justified? I did,  for  this  reason — that  from  what  I 

Icnow  of  the  character  of  the  teachers  concerned  they 
were  a high-minded  body  of  men.  and  efficient  teachers, 
and  naturallv  when  their  schools  were  marked  down 
they  would  *feel  it  very  seriously,  not  only  from  a 
monetary  point  of  view,  but  from  a professional  point 

have  had  it  occasionally  stated  in  evidence 
that  private,  or  secret  instructions  were  issued  to  some 
of  the  inspectors  that  the  time  had  come  for  raising  the 
standard?— I know  nothing  about  that. 
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9529.  Do  you  think  that  such  a thing  is  possible? — 
Anything  is  possible. 

9530.  Well,  that  it  is  probable? — I could  not  even 
say  that  it  is  probable.  I am  not  sure.  I know 
nothing  about  it  at  all  events. 

9581.  Well,  with  regard  to  the  programme  and  the 
Notes  to  Teachers,  are  they  submitted  to  the  inspectors 
before  they  are  -issued  for  criticism? — I am  nob  sure 
that  they  are;  but  they  are  submitted  to  the  Board. 

9532.  True,  -but  the  Board  do  not  know  who  is 
responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed,  and  for  the 
methods  recommended? — The  Board  generally  takes  it 
for  granted  that  the  Eesident  Commissioner  and  the 
secretaries  and  the  chief  inspectors  are  responsible. 

9633.  You  have  never  had  a ease  where  there  has 
been  a sort  of  nsmority  report  on  any  recommendation, 
it  having  been  submitted  to  a small  CommifcJ-ee  and 
the  Committee  disagreeing? — A Committe:  of  the 
Board  ? 

9634.  No,  a Committee  of  the  office  disagreeing  as  to 
what  recommendations  should  be  made  either  in  the 
way  of  the  programme  or  of  the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
jects?-—No. 

9335.  You  would  not  have  knowledge  of  anything 
of  that  sort? — No. 

9536.  The  new  proposals  arc  submitted  en  bloc  to 
the  Board,  and  they  are  approved  or  rejected  by  them. 
Is  that  so?— That  is  so.  I tamemher  on  one  occasion 
(I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  the  programme  of  1911 
or  1912,  but  I think  it  was  1911)  that  ou  a great  manv 
points  I was  called  up,  and  consulted  myself  by  the 
Resident  Commissioner  and  Mr.  Dilworth  before  the 
programme  was  issued. 

9687.  You  were  brought  iu  as  an  expert? — I was. 

9588.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  ^ard, 
as  a Board,  were  asked  to  adopt  these,  or  how  the 
recommendations  originated? — No.  » 

9539.  Now  with  regard  to  a recommendation  that 
you  made  that  there  should  be  more  examination,  and 
that  the  examination  should  take  place  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  I_  suppose  you  have  considered  that 
that  would  mean  giving  up  the  uniform  school  year? — 
I presume  that  the  ultimate  result  would  be  to  give 
up  the  school  year.  At  one  time  I held  very  strong 
views  that  each  school  should  have  its  own  school 
year  the  same  as  in  the  results  days.  I am  not  so 
strongly  wedded  to  that  opinion  now. 

9540.  You  recognise  that  there  are  advantages  in  the 
uniform  school  year? — do. 

9541.  But  if  this  recommendation  of  yours  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  its  entirety,  that  there  is  to  be  a fairly 
full  examination  each  year  towards  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  there  cannot  be 
a umfomi  school  year?— When  1 said  that  there  should 
be  a fi^er  examination  towards  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  I did  not  mean  that  every  school  should  be 
examined  towards  the  end  of  the  school  year;  I meant 
to  say.  that  some  of  those  schools  that  were  inspected 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year  could  be  put  into 

mu  year  in  the  following  year. 

9542.  Then  what  you  propose  would  be  an  alteina- 
tion  of  periodical  full  reports?— Certainly,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  You  could  not  have  a full  examination 
of  every  school  during  the  school  year  if  you  only 
examined  towards  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

9543.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with,  say,  something 
like  A full  report,  once  every  three  years'  on  the  majority 
of  schools? — would,  certainly 

9644.  With,  of  course,  a yeariy  report  on  schools  that 
inefficiency?— Certainly. 

9545.  Now  you  commented  upon  the  difficulty  of 
desi^ating  schools  by  single  words,  such  as  “ Excel- 
ient,  brood,  etc.  Is  it  possible  to  give  those  terms 
any  definite  standard  value?— 1 think  it  is  almost 
impossible. 

9546.  I mean  to  say,  let  two  people  be  in  as  dose 
accord  as  possible,  will  their  ideas  of  what  is  “ Good  ” 
and  what  is  “ 'Very  Good”  coincide? — They  will  not. 

9547.  And  therefore  you  would  like  to  see  the 
mp^orting  under  these  heads  abolished  altogether?— 

^548.  And  the  reports  couched  in  ordioarv  language? 
— les,  more  genera)  terms.  ‘ ® 


9649.  The  Bishoi'  or  Ross. — There  is  one  point  that' 
I am  not  clear  about.  Yon  meutioued  the  fact  that  in 
two  years  and  eight  uioiitlis  you  bad  received  3,D0Q 
letters  from  teachers.  Well  probably  more  than  one  of 
those  letter's  might  have  come  from  the  same  writer. 
Could  you  give  us  uiiy  rough  idea  of  what  might  be 
the  number  of  teachers  that  addressed  you? — Probably. 
I could  not. 

9550.  If  we  were  to  try  to  see  how  widespread  was 
the  discontent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  try  and  make 
some  guess  at  the  number  of  peopk^  who  wrote,  not 
so  much  to  know  the  nuiuber  of  letters  you  receive 
as  the  number  of  writers? — I uuderstiiud  that.  It 
would  be  a good  deal  loss,  say  pi-obubly  ii  third  less. 

9551.  That  would  be  roughly  ulimit  2,iXXl  writers? 

Yes. 

9562.  the  letters  would  be  more  or  less  letters 
of  complaint,  I expect? — Very  largely  letters  of  eom- 
plaiut. 

9553.  Even  some  of  those  letters  of  eouiplaint  you 
might  uot  quite  regard  ns  letters  of  people  who  were 
discontented,  but  ns  letters  coming  from  people  who 
would  write  about  matters  of  small  eimiplaint.  that 
would  uot  show  that  the  writei-s  wen*  really  diseon- 
tented? — That  is  quite  true,  but  I find  that  even  in 
the  ease  of  teachers  wlio  wore  doing  excellent  work, 
aud  who  had  not  much  complaint  to  make  of  how  they 
were  going  on,  and  the  nature  of  tin-  reports  that  they 
were  getting,  still  there  was  n spirit  of  discemtent  per- 
vading their  letters. 

9.564.  So  might  I infer  that  1.6(111  of  those  writers 
would  be  quite  discontented? — I am  sure  that  is  so. 

9566.  It  was  stated  here  tlmt  the  discontent  was  uot 
general,  that  there  were  really  areas  where  the  bulk 
of  the  teachers  were  discontiuited,  and  other  large  areas 
where  the  bulk  of  the  touchers  were  contented  with 

individuals  up  and  down  who  were  dissatisfied? I 

think  there  is  some  truth  iu  that,  beoause  I know  that 
there  were  certain  districts  from  which  T received  a 
greater  number  of  complaints  that  from  other  districts. 

_ 9556.  And  do  you  think  that  then*  might  be  con- 
siderable areas  where  there  wouki  bi*  onlv  occasLonnl 
case  of  discontent?  Yes,  I duresav  that  is  true. 

9557.  Now  in  reference  to  the  situntion  in  Belfast, 
the  Chairman  was  asking  you  why  the.  Board  did  not 
tackle  the  system  itself.  The  Board  ajijjarontly  tried 
to  deal  with  the  particular  ease  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

9658.  Aud  did  uot  make  any  attempt  to  modify  the 
system.  Well  in  that  conuectinn  vou  stated  that  the 
circular  that  was  sent  out  was  expected  to  have  a 
^od  deal  of  effect,  and  you  used  the  words,  if  I caught 
them  rightly,  ” I expected  moi'c  from  the  circular.” 
Now  did  you  personally  expect  the  circular  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  good?— I did. 

9559.  Aud  in  that  opinion  vou  coincided  with  the 
majority  of  the  Board? — I did. 

9660.  And  you  were  disappointed  when  the  circular 
did  not  produce  that  effect?— I was. 

9561.  Mr.  Harrison  asked  you  if  there  was  not  some 
disappointment  at  the  fact  that  the  two  chief  inspectors 
did  not  bring  about  more  conti*ut  in  Belfast.  The 
two  chief  inspectors  went  down? — Yes,  they  did,  and 
not  to  Belfast  alone,  but  to  the  two  circuits  embracing 
SIX  inspectors. 

9562.  The  Belfast  circuits?— The  circuits,  and  tlie.v 
only-  visited,  I think,  about  a dozen  schools  altogeflier, 
and  those  dozen  schools  were  selected  at  rniidmn.  As 
* fact,  it  was  I myself  who  selected  the 

schools,  not  by  name,  but  by  number. 

9563.  So  the  selection  of  the  schools  was  a matter 
of  chance? — ^It  was  chance. 

9564.  They  were  not  selected  to  be  in  favour  of  the- 
teachers  or  in  favour  of  the  inspectors? — Quite  so. 

9565.  Now’  the  statement  made  bv  Dr.  Clarke  yes-  ' 
terday  was  that  seeing  that  the  tw'o  cliief  inspectors- 
had  not  been  successful  in  Belfast,  when  the  Clonmel 
trouble  arose.  Dr.  Clarke  himself,  thinking  the  matter 
out,  thought  that  it  would  not  be  a,  wise  course  to 
send  down  the  two  chief  inspectors  again,  and  he  sug- 
gested the  ideii  of  trying  a new  plan,  and  of  sending 

Resident  Commissioner  and  the  secretary. 

1 think  that  was  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Clarke?— 

I rcallv  am  not  clear  that  there  was  any  instructions 
to  send  down  Dr.  Starkie  and  the  secretary.  I am  not- 
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clear  about  that.  The  only  thing  1 know  about  that 
is  that  i tbiuk  we  made  a fearful  mistake  in  deabng 
vi-jtb  the  Tipperary  business,  aud  I said  that  at  the 
time,  and  I bold  it  still. 

95f}6.  But  I suppose  you  would  agi-ee  that  there 
was  something  in  the  suggestion  of  l5r.  Clai'ke.  It 
might  be  a mistake,  and  it  might  be  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, but  at  least  tliere  was  some  reason?— There  may 
'bave'been  some  reason  for  it,  but  I did  not  expect  it 
to  be  a very  practical  n'-ay  of  dealing  with  the  situa- 
tion. At  all  events,  that  is  the  M-ay  it  appeal's  to  me 
now. 

95fi7.  In  reierenue  to  the  promotion  to  teachers  you 
pointed  out  to  us  that-  their  schools  should  be  satis- 
factory in  discipline  and  certain  other  aspects? — Yes. 

956B.  And  that  the  character  of  the  school  should 
be  “ good.”  Then  will  that  character  of  the  school  be 
detevminod  largely  by  the  report  of  the  inspector,  or 
how  will  you  determine  the  character  of  the  school? — 

I do  not  see  what  other  means  you  have  of  determining 
the  character  unless  through  the.  reports  of  the 
inspectors.  We  have  no  other  machinery. 

^69.  Can  you  conceive  any  other  machinery? — 
Well,  I do  not  know.  I do  not  thhik  I could  think 
oi  its  being  doue  unless  through  their  officers.  You 
must  depend  a good  deal  upon  your  officei-s  for  all 
things  of  that  kind. 

9070.  1 quite  agree  with  you.  You  see  the  thing 
cannot  be  weighed  and  measured  fay  any  mechanical 
proces-5,  so  you  must  depend  on  the  jud^ent  of  some 
. Ilian  or  other  in  the  end.  I suppose  the  limited  style  of 
examination  that  you  were  discussing  with  Mr.  Harri- 
son would  conic  iu  as  n factor  in  the  formation  of  an 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  school  for  the  promo- 
tion  of  the  teachers? — The  examination? 

9571.  Yes? — Yes,  the  result  of  the  examination. 

9572.  You  explained,-  to  my  mind,  in  your  answers 
to  Hr.  Harrisou,  what  you  meant  by  the  examination 
considerably  more  than  you  had  explained  it  at  an 
earlier  period.  I quite  follow  what  you  intend  by 
examination,  but  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence 
in  discussing  examination  it  seemed  to  me  that  you 
limited  the  object  of  the  examination  to  testing  the 
work  done  in  the  school,  the  work  of  the  teacher  and 
the  work  of  the  pupil-  Am  I correct  in  that  view? — 
Yes,  I think  so. 

9573.  Now  would  you  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
another  vci-y  important  object  of  _ examination  and 
inspection,  and  that  object  is  to  guide  and  direct  the 
method  of  toacliing  in  the  school? — ^You  mean  the 
inspector  to  guide  and  direct? 

9574.  I mean  that  the  character  of  the  examination 
will  determine  in  the  long  run  the  chai'acter  of  the 
teaching? — Yea,  that  is  very  largely  so. 

9575.  And  consequently  when  you  recommend  the 
system  of  examination  you  must  have  before  your 
mind  not  only  the  testing  of  the  teaching  done  for  the 
last  twelve  months  or  three  years,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  pupils,  but  also  wbat  efiects  ^nat 
examination  is  going  to  have  on  the  futiue  methods 
of  teaching  in  that  school?— Certainly  I would  think 
that,  because  the  result  of  the  examination  would 
naturally  be  the  result  of  the  methods  followed  by  the 
teachers. 

9576.  But  when  the  teaclier  sees  tliat  a particular 
style  of  examination  is  followed  out  in  the  school,  ■mil 
be  not  try  to  adapt  his  teaching  so  as  to  prepare  his 
children  for  that  style  of  examination? — ^Probably  he 
will,  but  if  it  is  mere  inspection,  he  will  also  see  that 
some  inspectors  will  have  certain  ideas  of  inspection 
just  as  well  as  some  inspectors  will  have  certain  ideM 
of  examination,  and  the  teacher  will  probably  work 
up  to  that,  and  tliat,  I think,  in  itself,  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  frequent  changes  of  inspectors. 

9577.  So,  therefore,  we  will  agree  that  both^  in 
inspection  and  in  examination  you  must 

eye  on  what  is  going  to  happen  in  future? — That  is 
quite  true,  aud  also  to  keep  chiefly  in  your  eye  what 
is  best  for  the  future  of  the  child  and  for  the  mture 
of  the  nation. 

7578.  So  that  therefore  we  agree  that  neither  i^epec* 
tion  nor  examination  should  be  merely  a test  of  what 
has  been  done? — Neither  by  itself. 


9579.  And  that  you  must  keep  your  eye  on  the 
future? — Yes. 

9580.  Now  you  did  not  approve,  very  strongly  at 
least,  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  education  of  the 
nation  by  the  old  results  system.  You  told  us  that 
this  morning,  and  that  you  tliougbt  the  new  system 
conduced  more  to  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils?— 
Yes. 

9581.  The  Chairman. — I understood  you  to  say  that 
the  new  -system  was  more  practical  in  preparing  the 
pupils  for  their  future  occupations? — Quite  so. 

■ 9582.  The  Bishop  ok  Boss.— In  giving  them  more 
aptitude  for  the  particular  walk  in  life  they  take  to? — 
Quite  so. 

9583.  Not  that  it  trained  them  for  a particular  pur- 
pose, bub  that  it  gave  them  the  aptitude? — Gave  tnem 
power. 

9584.  Power  and  aptitude? — Yes. 

9585.  That  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  elementary 
schools,  I presume? — Largely. 

9.586.  You  cannot  expect  the  elementary  schools  to 
turn  out  carpenters  or  accountants  or  farmers? — No. 

9587.  Now  I hold  here  the  sixty-third  report  of  the 
National  Board  for  the  year  1896.  That  would  be  four 
years  before  the  new  system  came  in,  would  it  not? — 
Yes. 

9688.  And  also  four  years  before  the  advenfe  of  the 
present  Itesident  Commissioner  to  the  Board? — Yes. 

9689.  Now,  tlie  reports  of  the  inspectors,  I think, 
very  generally  carry  out  the  view  that  you  express  to 
us.  They  largely  show  that  the  instruction  in.  a great 
many  schools  was  mechanical.  That  it  was  piling 
together  and  getting  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a 
number  of  words  that  often  have  not  much  meaning. 
Now  here  is  an  extract  from  that  report  on  page  169  : — 

" Unfortunately  the  evil  practice  of  storing  the  memory 
with  empty  words  is  only  too  common.  It  is  painful  to 
think  of  the  weai-isome  repetition  and  drudgei'y  by 
which  pupils  acquire  a worthless  show  of  knowledge  in 
the  attainment  of  which  their  intelligence  is  deadened.” 
That  is  a report  of  Sir.  O’Connor,  the  present  chief 
inspector,  and  I suppose  your  personal  experience  would 
coiffirm  ^at,  and  that  you  would  not  be  prepared  to 
deny  that  such  things  occun'ed? — ^As  a matter  of  fact, 

I do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  it. 

9590.  Now  this  is  another  extract  from  the  report 
from  pages  62  and  63  : — ” Such  using  of  words  without 
a definite  meaning  is  necessarily  very  injurious  to  the 
development  of  the  children ’s  intelligence,  and  renders 
it  nearly  Rnpossifale  to  produce  intelligent  reading 
among  a class  of  children  whose  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture is  mainly  confined  to  the  school  readers.”  That  is 
from  Hr.  Purser,  the  chief  inspector? — I agree  with 
that. 

9591.  You  recognise  that  that  is  a class  of  reading 
which  is  very  injurious  to  the  development  of  the 
children’s  intelligence,  so  that  you  had  not  only  the 
fact  that  the  reading  itself  was  bad,  but  also  that  it 
injured  the  development  of  the  child’s  intelligence? — 
I would  not  go  that  length. 

9592.  Now  on  grammar  we  have  the  remarks  of  the 
inspector  also.  Grammar  consisted  very  lareely  ia 
those  days  of  parsing,  did  it  not?— It  did,  very  largely. 

9698.  -\nd  parsing  might  become  mechanical,  I pre- 

gunie? Well,  I do  not  know.  I wo'uld  nob  be  inclined 

to  agree  with  anybody  that  would  say  that  parsing 
could  be  mechanical. 

9594.  I hold  it  strongly?— That  it  can  be? 

9595.  Absolutely?— It  is  very  difficult. 

9596.  My  experience  of  parsing  was  this.  ‘When  I 
was  trying  to  teach  young  lads  a little  Latin  end  Greek, 
and  other  languages,  while  they  parsed  with  absolute 
accuracy  in  English,  they  had  no  idea  of  parsing  if 
you  wanted  to  make  up  Latin  words  and  the  relation 
of  those  words  one  to  the  other?— That  might  be  from 
not  being  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Latin  language. 

9697.  This  was  merely  the  very  rudiments  of  Latin? 
—But  to  show  very  aptly  how  really  the  old  parsing 
made  ' the  child  think  and  think  intelligently,  I 
may  mention  that  after  analysis  was  introduc^  under 
the  new  system,  there  was  no  difficulty  at  all  in  teach- 
ing the  children  of  a higher  standard  to  analyse  a sen- 
tence, because  they  could  parse  so  well  before  the 
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introduction  of  the  analysis ; and  when  the  next  genera- 
tion of  children  gob  up  it  was  just  as  difficult  to  teach 
them  analysis  as  it  had  been  to  teach  the  others 
parsing  previously. 

9697.  That  was  your  experience? — That  was  my 
experience,  and  I think  it  was  very  largely  the 
experience  of  other  teachers. 

9599.  Then  I think  I might  assume  that  your  school 
was  intelligently  taught? — Let  us  hope  so. 

9600.  And  they  w’ere  able  to  parse  intelligently,  and 
if  they  parsed  intelligently,  it  was,  of  course,  a great 
help  to  them  in  analysis,  but  if  n'e  do  agree  that 
parsing  could  become  mechanical,  then  the  parsing 
would  be  absolutely  useless  to  them  in  analysis? — ^If  it 
could  become  mechanical,  but  my  contention  is,  that  no 
subject  that  requires  the  exercise  of  thought  can  really 
become  mechanical. 

9601.  That  is  if  it  employs  the  exercise  of  thought, 
but  that  is  begging  the  question.  I say  it  did  not 
require  the  exercise  of  thought? — Then,  iny  lord,  you 
and  I diSer  there. 


9002.  Here  is  an  extract  with  reference  to  that  from 
page  100  of  this  report: — “I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  what  is  taught  under  the  name  of 
parsing  in  our  schools  is  of  little  practical  use  to  the 
pupils,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a very 
large  portion  of  the  time  spent  on  it  is  wasted.  Many 
who  can  tell  you  that  ‘ have  written  ’ is  the  perfect 
tense,  and  ‘ had  written  ’ the  pluperfect,  are  utterly 
unable  to  say  when  either  tense  should  be  used.”  Now 
from  mere  observation  they  W'ere  able  to  say  " have 
written  ” was  perfect  and  ” had  written  ” was  pluper- 
fect, just  as  they  could  distinguish  one  cow  by  its 
colour  from  another?— But  those  children  that  were 
taught  to  know  these  tenses  were  also  taught  to  know 
under  what  circumstances  they  were  to  use  them. 

9608.  I am  sorry  to  say  when  I taught  a grammar 
school,  that  I used  not  to  meet  them.  That  was 
written  by  Dr.  Alexander,  who  was  then  head 
inspector  iti  the  Cork  district;  so  you  do  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Alexander  in  that.  Well'  now,  on  the 
same  question  on  parsing  hare  is  another  quotation 
from  page  163  : — “ At  present  it  is'  very  doubtful,  con- 
sidering the  compositions  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  class 
pupils,  if  the  grammar  that  they  have  been  taught  is 
of  any  practical  use  to  them.”  He  finds  the  grammar 
defective  in  relation  to  their  compositions,  and  that 
inspector  is  Dr.  Steede,  district  inspector  in  Dundalk? 
—That  may  be  very  largely  true,  because,  after  all,  we 
must  remember  that  the  children  do  not  put  their 
knowledge  of  grammar  so  much  into  practice  as  the 
methods  of  speaking  and  writing  that  thev  W’ere  accus- 
tomed to  in  their  own  homes. 


9604.  But  if  the  parsing  were  intelligently  taught 
as  I Imve  no  doubt  it  was  taught  in  vour  school,  wouli 
not  that_  help  them  very  much  in  their  speech  ant 
composition?— It  certainly  should,  and  it  must  have  b 
some  extent. 

9605.  But  if  the  parsing  were' taught,  as  I believe  1 
was  in  a large  number  of  schools,  purely  mechanically 

do  aay  good  either  in  speech  or  in  composi 
^ ? *1,  \ opinion  still  that  parsing  is  a sub 

^ taught  mechanically. 

^ course,  you  do  not  agree  with  thos 
mspectors.^  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  arith 
metic  which  in  some  schools  was  a strong  point  ii 
the  old  results  system,  could  not  the  teachi^  then 
b^rne  mechanical  too— you  used  test  cards  to  a Iar<^, 
e^nt,  and  might  not  exercise  day  after  day  in  work 
become  something  of  1 
mechanical  process? — The  process  itself  misht  bi 
mechanical  enough,  but  they  must  be  able  to  think  0 
wonlT  V question,  and  see  how  the  resul 

wo^d  be  worked  out,  or  how  you  would  arrive  at  1 


9607.  A great  deal  of  the  Civil  Service  examinations 
was  pretty  mechanical  in  arithmetic.  The  worldng  of 
long  tots  is  a purely  mechuuical  process? — That  is  very 
true,  but  long  tots  and  the  thiukiug  out  of  problems 
and  working  out  of  questions  are  very  different  things. 

9608.  They  are  quite  different  things;  but  take  two 
children,  one  taught  the  rules  of  arithmetic  theoreti- 
cally  and  practically,  who  uuderatands  the  whole  rule 
well,  and  works  out  u certain  mimber  of  exercises  to 
understand  that  rule,  and  then  passes  on  to  another 
rule,  and  does  that  in  the  same  way.  That  child  has 
got  hold  of  the  principle  and  practice.  Now  having 
taught  a child  in  that  way,  you  submit  that  child  to 
examination  on  test  cards  with  another  child  that  has 
had  great  training  and  practice  in  solving  test  cards, 
and  which  of  the  two  do  you  say  is  likely  to  uiaTce  ^he 
better  show  at  the  examination? — It  would  depend 
veiy  largely  upon  the  practice  that  both  children  have 
had. 

9609.  I assume  that  the  first  child  has  had  very 
little  or  no  practice  in  solving  test  cards.  But  in  solv- 
ing questions  tliat  came  under  the  rules,  and  that  he 
passed  on  from  one  rule  to  the  next  rule? — Yes. 

9610.  And  that  he  has  not  been  -submitted  to  the 

process  of  taking  a number  of  mixed  questions? The 

child  that  had  the  most  pructiee  ii'ill  be  the  more 
successful  in  solving  the  questions. 

9611.  But  which  was  likely  to  be  the  better  taught 

would  not  the  first  child  be  the  better  tuuglll? 

Because  he  knows  the  principles? 

9612.  The  principles  with  sufficient  practice? — If  a 
carpenter  is  making  a ehniv,  and  then*  is  another  man 
who  theoretically  understands  every  principle  involved 
in  the  making  of  a chair,  but  has  luul  no  practice  in  it, 
I suppose  I would  prefer  to  have  the  chair  made  hv 
the  stupid  carpenter  rather  tlmii  have  it  made  by  the 
man  who  knew  all  the  principles. 

9613.  I am  entirely  with  you.  but  our  analogy  is  not 
quite  perfect.  Which  of  the  two  children  (take  them, 
say,  five  yeare  away  from  school)  will  iiavi-  the  best 
chance  of  tackling  a problem  at  tlic  end  of  five  years, 
and  be  the  better  iustrueted  to  go  to  a Technical 
School  or  an  Agricultural  School? — Ucineinhcr  I am 
not  arguing  the  question:  I am  not  arguing  at  all  that 
the  reasons  of  the  processes  should  not  be  taught  where 
they  can  be  taught.  I believe  that  it  is  perfectly  right 
to  do  it.  It  is  tile  correct  thing  to  do  to  teach  the 
principles  along  with  tlie  practice,  hut  I hold  that  the 
principles  of  themselves  are  not  sufficient,  that  unless 
there  is  a good  deal  of  practice  in  subjects  requiring 
thought  there  n-ill  not  he  siice»'ss. 

9614.  I am  absolutely  with  you  there,  and  the  oiilv 
question  we  are  eousidoriiig  is  tliis,  wiietlier  the 
examination  under  the  results  system  tended  to  that 
style  of  teaching? — You  are  reforriug  to  the  one  subject? 

9615.  At  the  present  moment  to  arithmetic?- 1 have 
no  hesitation  at  all  in  saying  that  the  teachiug  of 
■arithmetic  was  far  more  practical  mid  led  tn  far  better 
results  under  the  old  system  thim  it  docs  under  the 
new. 


Vblb.  And  that  the  tmpils  held  their  arithmetic 
better,  that  it  remained  in  their  rneumrv?— Yes, 
because  they  were  able  to  apply  it  afterwards  when 
going  to  some  proh-ssiem.  If  that  were  not  so.  would 
ws  have  the  number  of  complaints  that  wo  linve  at 
the  present  time,  and  it  is  ehicfl.v,  mind  vou.  with 
regard  to  arithmetic  that  the  coinplaiiit.s  are  made. 

9617.  I quite  understand  the  complaints,  although  I 
ao  not  attach  very  much  importnnee  to  them.  I 
confess  to  you  I have  discussed  tJicse  complaints 
vncii  some  of  the  teachers  of  soeonclarv  schools,  and 
atter  the  discussion  I thinlc  they  have'  changed  their 
minds  a bit.  _ This  is  the  last  quotation  I will  make  on 
the  arithmetic  question.  It  was  from  page  189:— 
instruction  in  arithmetic  tend.-;  to  dogenerato  into  the 
mere  working  of  test  questions.  Teachers  procure 
series  of  arithmetic  cards,  and  pupils  are  set  to  work 
the  isolated  conundrums  eoutained  in  them  with  very 
ijoil  no  principles  even  in  the  senior 

T S-  possible:  that  might  be,  but 

5,  ij  L ® children  did  not  understand  the  process 
fL  c®*  * difficult  thing  to  tench  a bov  of 

me  l-itth  Standard  (no  matter  how  much  you  drilled 
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9634.  I referred  yesterday  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Cardinal  Cullen  many  years  ago  at  the  Powis  Commis- 
sion, in  which  he,  with  far-seeing  wisdom,  anticipated 
tire  danger  of  the  Commissioners  allowing  the  Besident 
Commissioner  and  the  secretaries  to  become,  in  reality, 
the  Board.  Do  you  tliink  from  what  you  have  seen 
of  this  Cioondafi  case,  and  tlie  conditions  entailed  upon 
tlie  inspectors,  and  the  relations  between  inspectors 
and  teachers,  and  the  claim  made  by  Dr.  Starkie,  that 
he  is  the  fin^  Court  of  Appeal  in  all  questions  of  detail 
in  the  administration  of  the  Board,  that  Cardinal 
Ouite  so  Cullen’s  anticipations  have  materialised.  The  Com- 

^ 96-21.  And  it  is  quite  as  impoi-tant  to  see  that  these  missioners_  in  accepting  office  accept  the  responsibility 
methods  will  not  lead  to  bad  teaching  as  to  test  for  the  fair  and  just  ^administration  of  the  system  of 


him  it  yoo  drilled  him  the  whole  year  on  that  one 
subject,  and  taught  him  nothing  else)  to  do  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Sixth  Standard. 

9618.  You  and  I largely  agree  that  you  are  not  in 
•favour  of  the  old  results  system,  and  that  you  would 
not  go  back  to  the  old  results  system?— I would  not. 

9619.  And  also  in  any  examination  that  you  would 

wish  to  have  can-ied  out,  you  should  see  that  the 
examination  should  be  guarded  so  as  not  to  load  to  bad 
teaching? — Cei'tainly.  ^ _ • 

9620.  And  the  same  thing  applies  to  inspection? — 


primary  education?— Yes. 

9635.  A.re  they  not  then  responsible  for  taking  pre- 
cautions to  ensure  that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  a 
teacher? — Yes,  and  I think  it  was  a very  unwise  and 


acquired  kuowiodg©?— Quite  so. 

9622.  Mr.  Cofptjv. — W’e  had  a brother  Commissioner 
of  yours  yesterday,  who  made  tlie  admission  to  us 

that  be  learned  a good  deal  more  of  tlie  work  of  the  xu  . -- x.-  ...  „+ 

Board  here  than  he  had  known  before,  although  he  had  senseless  policy  to  allow  that  power  to  go  out  of 

been  a Commissioner  some  five  years,  and  I think  we  tlieu'  hands. 

have  had  it  from  you  to-day  that  you  also  learned  9636.  Rule  96  of  the  Commissioners’  Rules, ^ with 
something  that  was  entirely  new  to  you,  that  is  about  which  you  are  acquainted  gives  nominally  the  power  to 
the  sending  out  of  your  reprimands  and  censures  by  a teacher  who  has  any  well-grounded  cause  of  com- 

au  examiner  on  his  own  initiative? — Yes,  that  is  new  plaint  against  an  inspector  to  appeal  to  the  Commis- 


to  me.  I think  that  is  about  all. 

• 9623.  Your  brother  Commissioner  was  unable  to  tell 
me,  and  therefore  I will  ask  you  (because  it  is  a matter 
that  very  keenly  interests  the  Committee,  and  a matter 
which  it  would  be  very  important  for  us  to  know)  if 
you  could  kindly  give  us  an  outline  of  your  powere  and 
duties  as  a Commissioner? — 'Well,  first  of  all  (it  is  a 
very  wide  question)  they  have  reference  to  questions 
of  general  policy,  tlie  formulation  of  progi-ammes  or 
the'saactioniug  of  these ; the  appointments  of  inspectors 
and  dismissals  of  inspectors;  sometimes  the  sanction- 
ing of  the  appointment  of  teachers  and  sometimes  the 
dismissal  of  teaoliers;  the  awarding  of  increment  and 
promotion,  even  the  promotion  of  clerks  in  the  office 
sometimes  cornea  before  the  Board,  and  so  on.  It 
embraces  a number  of  things.  Unless  I was  asked 
some  particular  thing  that  liad  come  within  our  pur- 
view I might  not  be  able  to  enumerate  all  the  duties 
embraced  in  the  work  of  the  Commissioners. 

• 9624.  And  all  the  rights?— And  all  the.  rights. 

Are  they  defined  in  any  document  with  which 


sioners  ' directly? — Yes. 

9637.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  there  any  appeal 
to  the  Commissioners,  as  the  teachers  and  the  public 
are  allowed  to  thhik,  under  that  rule? — Yes,  I think 
so. 

9638.  Is  there  any  appeal  open  to  the  teacher  who 
complains  about  an  inspection — ^has  he  any  appeal  to 
the  Commissioners'  in  reality  since  1902? — In  practice 
he  has  not.  Rule  06  gave  him  the  privilege  of  appeal- 
ing, but,  as  I said,  such  appeals  never  come  before  the 
Board. 

9639.  So  he  has,  in  reality,  no  appeal  to  the  Com- 
missionere? — No;  it  is  evident  that  the  appeal  lies 
with  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  that  he  acts  in 
the  name  of  the  Commissioners.  That  is  the  meaning 
I take  out  of  it. 

9040.  So  that  the  nominal  riglit  of  appeal  has  been 
nullified  by  a private  regulation  of  whiiffi  you,  even  as 
a Commissioner,  knew  nothing  till  last  year? — That  is 

9625.  Are  they  defiued  in  any  document  with  which 

you  have  been  supplied? — They  are  not,  I think,  the  Commissioners  are 

defined  in  any  document  except  so  far  as  the  Charter  (.esponsible,  and  that  you  yourself  are  responsible,  to 

defines  them,  which  is  very  general.  that  extent,  that  when  you  became  acquainted  with 

9626.  The  Charter  is  tlie  only  document  that  has  ^^at  regulation  you  did  not  try  to  have  it  rescinded? — 

been  ever  supplied? — Yes,  so  far  as  I know  ,of.  _ jjy  acquaintance  with  it,  or  my  knowledge  of  its  exist- 

9627.  Under  the  Charter  each  Commissioner  in  the  j|  gg  recent  a date  that  the  opportunity  did 

administration  of  education  has  exactly  the  same  rights,  pjggent  itself  to  me  of  taking  any  action  with 

and  powers? — Yes,  I tliiuk  so.  _ , i,  regard  to  it. 

9628.  Then,- legally,  every  Commissioner  ® gg42.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Commissioners  have 

same  power  and  the  same  authority,  but  m practice,  themselves,  as  men  of  great  standing  and  mea 

have  they  not  largely  divested  « fooked  up  to  in  the  country,  in  a very  undesirable 

power,  and  passed  it  on  t?,*®  ^®sident  ^oation  before  the  public  by  this  private  decision  dis- 


— In  practice,  that  would  appew  to_ 
course,  when  I was  appointed  I fell  in  with  the  pre- 
vailing practice,  and  I was  often,  I eonfera,  more  con- 
cerned with  what  I could  do  for  an  individual  teacher 
by  going  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  than  I was 
really  with  the  privilege  that  I possessed  as  a Com- 
missioner. , , 

9029.  Those  rights  of  the  Commissioners  were^h^decl 
r to  the  Resident  Commissioner  by  a B-ard’s  0^. 


abling  themselves  beforehand  from  hearing  appeals  or 
knowing  what  was  going  on  in  the  country?— If  you 
ask  me  what  is  my  opinion  of  the  i-esolution  that  was 
passed,  I do  not  want  to  make  any  remark  about 
particular  Commissioners  of  the  present  day,  but  1 
ffiink,  as  I said,  that  it  was  an, unwise  thing  for  them 
to  allow  the  power  to  go  out  of  their  hands. 

9643  Now  the  trend  of  my  question  is  not  to  sug- 

. :x.x: flix.  r>nrv,Tr>ioBlr>T,A«i' 


SHhe  m JanSrv  1902?-Yes  I heard  something  gest  any  limitation  whatever  of  the  Commissioners’ 


what  I heard.  „ , 

9680.  You  saw  it  roferred  to  in  Mr.  Bonaparte 
Wyse’s  letter? — Yes,  I think  so. 

9631.  Have  you  since  referred  to  the  minute  of  the 
Board  of  the  7th  of  January,  1902,  to  see  exactly  what 
it  contained? — No,  I have-not. 

9632.  But  since  that  time  a very  much  larger  'volume 

of  power  appears  to  have  passed  into  the  ® 

Resident  Commissioner,  that  is  since  1902?— Probably 
no  more  power  has  passed  into  his  hands  recenWy 


selves,  that  it  might  even  be  desirable  to  give  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  more  absolute. power,  and  to  leave 
the  whole  of  the  administration  of  the  Board  in  the 
iiauds  of  the  Resident  Commissioner?— That  might  be 
your  opinion,  but  it  would  not  be  the  opinion  of  the 
country. 

9644.  But  do  you . not  thiuk  there  would  be  some 
advantage  in  it? — ^No. 

9645.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  better  than 


, , V ••  ruatters  of  which  they  know  nothing?-^!  have  already 
9633.  No  additional  power,  to  your  knowledge,  pas  opinion  as  to  giving  their  nominal 

passed  into  his  bands  since- you  became  a Commis-  to  any  individual.  Further  than  that  I won  t go. 

sioner? — Yes.  I mean  no  additional  power.  ‘ 
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Mr.  Philip  Ward,  examiaed. 


[ConiiHued. 


9646.  We  had  it  from  Dr.  Clarke  yesterday,  aud  we 
hare  had  it  from  you  to-day,  that  you  always  found 
the  Besident  Commissioner  and  the  secretaries  most 
willing  to  give  information? — Yes. 

9647.  Aud  to  give  consideration  to  any  matters  that 
you  submitted,  to  them? — Yes,  and  often  I give  them 
a great  deal  of  trouble. 

9648.  But  do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  a 
Commissioner  should  have  to  apply  privately  to  a 
brother  Commissioner,  though  be  is  a paid  Commis- 
sioner, for  consideration  of  any  particular  ease? — Yes, 
I think  it  is  a pity  that  that  is  so,  that  those  matters 
could  not  be  brought  before  the  Board.  I dare  say  that  if 
that  complaint  were  made,  Dr.  Starkie  would  say, 
“Well,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  bring  all  these 
complaints  before  the  Board,”  but  the  Board  might 
say,  “ We  have  made  a diSerent  arrangement,  and 
Dr.  Starkie  knows  more  about  this  than  we  do,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  see  him  about  it.”  That  might 
be  the  view  that  they  would  take.  I am  not  saying 
that  it  would  be,  but  it  might. 

9649.  But  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a very  invidious 
position  for  a National  Commissioner  to  occupy,  that 
he  has  to  go  by  the  back  stairs  to  a junior  inspector 
like  Mr.  Bonaparte  Wyse  to  try  to  get  concessions 
for  the_  teachers? — Well,  in  going  to  Mr.  Bonaparte 
Wyse,  it  is  not  to  get  Mr.  Bonaparte  Wyse'a  own 
opinion.  He  is  simply  noting  for  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner. And  he  is  a very  courteous,  nice  gentle- 
man. There  is  nobody,  as  I said,  giving  him  more 
trouble  than  I do  about  individual  cases.  He  is 
really  acting  for  Dr.  Starkie,  and  he  consults  Dr. 
Starkie  in  every  instance,  so  that  we  are  nob  really 
going  to  Mr.  Wyse,  but  to  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

9650.  Bub  is  not  your  action  in  going  to  him  or  to 
the  Resident  Commissioner  an  admission  that  you 
recognise  a higher  authority  in  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner than  you  do  in  yourself? — Well,  I would  not 
exactly  put  it  in  that  way,  but  he  comes  into  more 
practical  connection  with  these  cases  and  with  the 
teachers  than  the  ordinary  Commissioners,  and  there- 
fore he  has  a better  knowledge  of  the  cases,  and  if  a 
Commissioner  goes  to  him,  it  is  sometimes  not  only 
to  press  his  individual  view  with  regard  to  a ease,  but 
to  find  out  from  the  Resident  Commissioner  what  is 
the  official  opinion  about  a case,  what  he  really  knows 
about  it,  because  sometimes  when  an  individual  Com- 
missioner might  have  erroneous  notions  as  to  the  merits 
of  a case,  he  would  have  those  erroneous  notions  cor- 
rectad  by  an  interview  with  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, who  knows  more  about  it,  having  got  a renort 
direct  from  the  inspector. 

J considered,  during  your  time 

on  the  Board,  whether,  if  you  so  desired,  or  if  any 
other  Commissioner  so  desired,  and  had  the  time  avail- 
in’ a part  every  day  in  the  administra- 

tion of  the  office  ns  Dr.  Starkie  does?— Have  I ever 
considered  it? 

9652.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  vou  have 
power  to  Bit  with  the  Resident  Commissioner  everv 
day,  and  examine  papers,  and  express  an  opinion  as  to 
any  papers  submitted  to  him?— Well,  in  reality  I 
aWv  hoi  7h7  Commissioner  would  prob- 

alter  all  is  Ihs  admmistrstor  ol  tie  Bjslem  direcllv 
tesponaible  to  the  Lord  Lieuleoant.  ooeeuv 

T ^^“'n'ssioners  sat  in  the  office?— No,  but 

A see  notniug  anomalous  in  it.  ’ 

9654.  Two  Commissioners  sab  in  the  office  for  weeks 
whatever  length  of  time  they  wantS  and  W 
'Section 

r#  *1  *1^1  details  of  administration.  You  did  not  hear 
of  that?— No.  What  was  the  object  of  it?  Was  it 
for  the  purpose  ol  seeing  how  the 'system  was  ZZd  ? 

^ you  «-bat  their  object  was?— 

But  I wanted  to  learn  something  ^ was/— 

peSn  »»  »*“»'?  aiffioolt 


understand.  We  had  it 


from  Dr. 


being  done  in  the  offiae,  and  we  have  it  d';;' ti"! 
you  your»ll  knew  nothing  .bout  the  repHm.n/s  t*d 


censures  to  teachers? — Yes,  I know  a great  deal  about 
them,  but  I knew  nothing  about  an  examiner  seudiug 
them  out.  I know  a good  deal  about  censures  and 
reprimands  and  fines,  and  all  that.  A great  number 
of  those  things  come  before  the  Board,  but  I did 
not  know  there  was  any  other  authority  that  had  power 
to  do  this  except  tlie  Board. 

9657.  Censures  and  reprimands  come  before  the 
Board? — Yes. 

9658.  Are  those  matters  which  involve  fines? — Yes 
and  all  reprimands  without  any  fines.  I did  not 
restrict  my  answer  to  cases  of  fine. 

9659.  Of  course,  the  idea  that  I suggested  about  the 
handing  over  of  the  whole  administration  to  a single 
paid  Commissioner  is  one  that  I am  not  to  be  taken 
as  favouring  myself,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  where 
the  Commissioners  have  hod  the  power  taken  out  of 
their  bauds  to  so  large  an  extent,  it  would  be  a natural 
outcome  to  let  the  Resident  Coimiiissioner  administer 
all? — Of  course,  I am  not  going  to  express  any  opinion 
on  that.  I know  that  they  have  not  let  all  the  power 
out  of  their  hands. 

9660.  But  they  have  let  a good  deal  go,  and  Dr. 
Clarke  told  us  yesterday  that  he  thought  that  tilings 
were  going  very  smoothly  between  thu  teachers  and 
the  inspectors,  and  he  grounded  that  statement  on  the 
fact  that  two  teachers  who  seemed  to  have  no  com- 
plaint called  on  him  lately  to  discuss  matters  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  inspector,  and  that  they  told  him  that 
they  were  satisfied.  Do  you  think  tlmb  any  importance 
should  be  attached  to  such  an  incident?— No.  If  they 
had  no  grievance,  what  did  they  come  there  for? 

9661.  They  were  sent  by  tlie  inspector.  Now,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Harrison,  you  said  that  you  did  not  admit 
that  the  Resident  Commissioner  was  the  final  authority 
on  administration?— Y'os,  I think  that  that  is  so. 

9662.  The  Chairman.— Would  it  come  to  this,  that 
the  Board  could  reverse  an  administrative  decision  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner  if  it  chose? — I think  so 
because  Dr,  Starkie  is  frequently  in  a minority  at  the 
Board  in  a division. 

9663.  That  means  that  the  Hoard  sometimes  goes 
contrary  to  his  opinion?— Quite  so. 

9664.  Mr.  Cofpev.— His  lordship  asked  you  in  refer- 
ence to  the  discontent  whether  it  was  confined  to  cer- 
tain districts.  I would  be  glad  to  know  whether  those 
wmmunications  expressing  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion  reached  you  from  all  parts  of  the  countrv?— They 
did,  certainly,  but  from  some  districts  more  than 
others. 

9665.  But  they  are  very  genmd? — Thov  are.  I 
think  there  is  scarcely  a coimtv  in  Ireland  that  I have 
not  received  complaints  from. 

9606  Are  you  s constniit  roa<l(T  of  file  trkh  Schtol 
fveefcly?— Fairly. 

9667.  Do  you  think  the  articles  iu  it  fairly  express 
or  r^resent  the  feelings  of  the  teachers,  'for  it  is 
regarded  as  a sort  of  organ  of  tlie  teacher.s?— I could 

am  not  inclined  to  set  very  much  store 
upon  leading  articles  m an  cduc.ational  journal  or  in  a 
political  organ. 

9668.  The  Board  has  legal  advisers?— One  so  far  as 
L ttnow._  Cases  are  referred  specially  to  counsel  now 
and  again,  but  nob  as  a standing  legal  adviser.  They 
have  a standing  legal  adviser  as  solicitor. 

steps  to  ascertain  whether 
toe  Commissioners  acted  within  their  rfolita  in  1902 
regulation  in  regard  to  appeaU  and 
T published  rule?— I really  do  not  know; 

1 would  have  to  obtain  legal  advice. 

steps  at  the  Board?— I 
could  take  steps  of  course.  I could  nsk  what  could 
I notice  of 

motion  to  have  the  regulation  rescinded; 

you  claim  the  right  to  discuss  educational 
matters  with  an  inspector?— Certainly. 

9672.  And  you  could  not  for  a moment  imagine  that 
an  inspector  would  be  acting  wrongly  in  discussing 
examinations  and 

tbiTiV  ^ think  he  would 

irreS.liV^'^'j®-^^®  ^De  acting 

memorandum  that  you 
c of  Mr.  Purser's  evidence,  something  to  that 
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Mr.  Philip  Ward,  examined. 


[Continued. 


A^ect  occurs  in  u veuiaili  of  tbc  Hesidentf  Commis- 
Bioner's,  but  I do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  Resident 
Comiuissioiier  iu  bis  statement.  , , ^ 

9673.  The  Chaiumam. — vVIiat  was  the  statement  pre- 

cisely?'—That  Mr.  Purser  had  no  right  to  discuss 
matters  of  detail  with  an  individual  Commissioner 
behind  his  back,  meaning  myself  as  the  individual 
Commissioner.  t ^ 

9674.  You  do  not  agree  with  that?— I do  not. 

9675^  Mr.  Coffet. — In  that  letter  of  June,  1912,  he 

*sav3  It  was  still  more  strange  to  find  him  discuss- 
ing'^ the  details  of  administeation  with  a Commis- 
g^lnei.  ’7 As  a matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  discuss 


9684.  That  is  to  say  that  they  are  all  handed  over 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner? — Yes.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  could  rightly  say  that  they  are  handed 
over  or  not,  but  they  never  come  to  the  Board. 

9685.  But  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  they  are 
laid  at  the  table  of  the  Board  at  each  meeting? 

Mr.  Henly. — Only  those  that  involve  fines? — Oh, 
yes,  these.  I have  stated  the  matter  in  these  words— 
this  is  my  statement  in  regard  to  that : — There  are  two 
classes  of  reports  that  come  before  the  Board  : first, 
cases  of  inefficiency,  of  irregularity,  or  of  personal 
delinquency,  which  involve  direct  punishment,  come 
before  the  Board,  but  ordinary  reports  such  as  the 
r.t  a aAbonl  mark  or  a nersoual  mark 


"0 As  a matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  discuss  before  the  Board,  but  orainary  re^w — -- 

details.  It  was  the  broad  question  of  paying  an  incre-  raising  or  lowering  of  a siffiool  mark  or  a personal  mark 
mATit  to  this  particular  teacher.  We  did  not  go  into  do  not  coma  before  the  Board.  . i * t 

S is  at  all;  but  apart  from  that  altogether,  I think  9686.  Mr.  KAVANAGH.-That  is.  reports,  hut  I am 
thS  I would  be  entitled,  and  that  it  is  my  privilege,  talking  of  appeals?— That  is,  an  appeal  fi'om  d«^- 
to  discuss  matters  of  detail  ivith  the  chief  inspector,  sion  of  an  inspector  in  raising  or  lowering  a report 
witi  »»  opdina.,  inapactop,  op  with  Dp.  St.,kio 

9676.' lo  coimeotioii  with  tbs  Cloondag  school  that  9088.  All,  appeals  ape  oomitod  onlj  bj  the  Kesi- 
referred  to  in  one  of  those  published  letters,  did  dent  Commissioner? — Yes,  that  is  so.  -ai 

Uilworth  tell  you  that  be  thSught  the  school  was  9089.  I asked  you_  the  question  whether  the  oti^ 
undermarked  by  :^r.  Cussen?— Yes,  I think  he  did  members  of  the  National  Board  would  agree  with  yo 

tell  me.  I am  not  certain,  but  I think  he  did.  in  that? — I do  not  know.  _ , . . , 

9677  'ind  did  the  Resident  Commissioner  say  it  was 
uudermarked?— I am  not  sure  whether  he  did  or  not. 


uuaeriiJiu'iicui — j.  ulu  lauu  .a...-  __ 

One  thing  I know  he  said,  that  Mrs.  Kelly  was  a very 
fine  teacher.  He  had  not  a very  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
KeUy,  but  he  had  a very  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Kelly 
as  a teacher,  as  assistant  in  the  school.  But  I re^y 
could  not  tell  -whether  he  said  the  school  was  under- 
marked. . , , ~ 

9678.  On  question  of  discussion  with  a Oom^s- 
siouer.  Sir  Patrick  Keeuau,  when  he  was  chief  of 
inspection,  was  examined  before  the  Powis  Commis- 


ia  that? — I do  not  know. 

9690.  You  were  talking  of  the  lowering  of  reports  m 
the  third  year  as  naturally  very  damaging  to  the 
teachers? — Yes,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  second 

^^9691.  We  had  in  evidence  that  the  inspectors  are 
inclined  to  be  more  lenient  in  the  third  year,  the  year 
that  would  afiect  the  salary  of  the  teacher— le  that 
Your  experience?— I could  not  answer  that  question 
for  this  reason— I have  had  a number  of  coniplamte 
from  teaohere  that  a report  was  lowered,  therefore 
denrivino  them  of  their  increment,  but  no  teacher 

. ®..  1_ A.  A»11  ..V.A  +Laf.  an  jnSTlPAtrtr  waS 


Powis  Commis-  depriving  tnem  oi  vueit  iuuicauoia-,  - 

the  gcuopol  viepv  ol  the  Oommiesiooeps  fpom  the  to.,  tell  me  so.*  a &.ng.  1 pmuj  oomo  g 

rnmmiasioucr  and  from  other  Commissioners  with  gorical  answer  to  that  qu^ion.  

ol  disemsing  matteps,"  eo  _ 9692.  But  the  mBpeotor.  h.« 


that  nobody  over  thought  of  keeping  an  inspeotor  from 
discussing  matters  ivith  an  individual  Commissioner, 
and  of  course,  au  individual  Commissioner  would  not 
concede  any  such  power  to  the  Resident  Commissioner 
as  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  discuss  matters  with 
..  ■ . T_  ...a  A1...A  T tliinV  tbfif.  IS  SO.  i 


answer  to  tnav  quwihiou. 

aeya.  But  the  inspectors  have  told  us  themselves  that 
they  are  inclined  to  be  more  lenient  in  the  third  year, 
when  they  knew  it  would  affect  the  salary  of  the 
teacher !— I hate  lio  right  to  doubt  the  tvotd  of  an 
honourable  man.  . . n „ 

Now  with  respect  to  tise  grievances  of  the 
U..J  ..Up...*  ft  non  ifltfAfs  of  com- 


as  to  doppive  him  of  hit  light  to  diBOUBB  mattet.  with  969B^Aow  ™ 3 l,,tepB  ol 

the  iuBpectOP.  ,IB  uo^t  that  BO?-I  ^ J J pUint?-They  we  not  ,>h  f 


the  inspector,  is  noc  tnai  so  r — i uuiuv 

do  not  know  what  the  opinion  of  other  Commissioners 

is,  but  that  is  luy  opinion. 

9679.  I do  not  think  I need  ask  you  anything  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  schools,  as  your 
statement  is  very  clear  and  very  full  on  that  head. 
I am  glad  to  find  that  you  favour  examination  to  a 
larger  extent  than  at  present.  Is  not  that  so?— Yes. 

9680.  It  would  be  better,  too,  even  from  pother 
point  of  view.  There  are  a great  many  inspectors,  as 
I have  already  stated,  who  do  examine  pretty  fully  at 
present,  and  there  arc  others  who_  do  not.  Now  theie 
cannot  possibly  be  any  uniformity  so  long  as  that 
difference  of  method  exists? — No. 

9681.  We  have  it  in  evidence 


teachers,  you  say  you  naa  aoouT.  o,uvaj  va 

plaint?— They  were  not  all  complaints.  Some  of  them 
might  be  letters  saying  that  their  inemment  was  about 
toteeome  due,  and  asking  for  an  extension  of  semce 
when  their  time  was  almost  up,  and  so  on.  iuey 
were  of  various  characters.  _ j a j •*! 

9694  Dr  Clarke  said  he  was  also  inundated  with 
coppcBpondence  Bbmt  the  same  thing.  Do  you  think 
th«l  the  teeohep  should  haeo  the  pight  of  a pe-mepeetion 
on  appeal?— In  every  instance.  I atated  that  clearly 
that  the  teacher  should  have  a right  to  re-inspeolion, 
because  I hold  it  impoasible  for  any  consmentioue  man 
to  make  an  appeal  for  a pe-inspection  if  he  did  not 
believe  that  he  had  a really  tangible  grievance,. 

9696.  You  think  they  ought  to  have  a right  to 


the  mark  without  asking  a single  question,  ha^  Sh  school  is  situated,  although  there  would  ^ 

that  in  evidence.  Do  you  fchuik  that  is  de  e difficultv  there,  because  it  would  be  felt  rather  to  be 

It  is  not.  , , fi,-  an  iudienitv  put  upon  the  senior  inspector  it  you 

9682.  Mp.  K.ivasAOH.— Now  bponght  to  anothep  senior  inBpectop,  perhaps  of  shorter 

answer  yon  gave  to  Mr.  CoSey,  would  the  other  mem-  brongM 

bers  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  ag  ’ ,be  Board  have  a standing 

you  that  the  Board  has  handed  over  its  power  to  tte  » inspeotot  who  would  do  nothing  else?— I 

Eesident  Commissioner,  and- that  all  power  has  passed  temee  r ^ 

to  the  Eesident  Commissioner?-!  eotod  M‘  “S'  “ Serryou  what  he  proposed  to  do,  and  what  toe 
I think  I did  not  say  that  the  Board  handed  over  ail  for|  an  appeal  to  the  Treasury 

its  power  to  the  Kesident  CommisaoMt  power  of  having  four  divisional  ms^e- 

9693.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  “ tori,  one  in  each  province,  whose  duly  would  largely 

are  concerned,  you  have  handed  over  ■ _ consist  in  hearing  appeals.  * , « . # 

tion  of  appeals  to  the  Resident^  CommisKonei.  N • practically  as  referees?— -A.s 

I found  that  state  of  aBairs  existing,  and  ‘hm  ^ Iheasury  has  not  sanctioned  that 

;Z?."pMu?S;  befotVtord  and  wb.t  proposai.  would  that  cost  dto 

do  not  rame  befojo  the  Boarf.  What  I “7  gether?-!  do  not  know  exactly  now,  hot  I kn~  it 

reports  come  before  the  Board,  hut  no  »PP“'  ^„„ia  involve  a very  big  aum  of  money  at  all. 

decision  of  the  inspector  comes  before  the  Boa  . 


« Vide  Appendix  XIV. 
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9700.  Mr.  Kavanaoh. — Could  it  not  be  done  witii 
the  present  staff? — ^It  could;  we  proposed  to  do  it  with 
the  present  staff,  and  to  have  four  senior  inspectors 
for  the  purpose,  to  lessen  their  duties  in  their  present 
office,  and  give  them  this  additional  duty. 

9701.  How  would  that  increase  the  expense? — We 
proposed  to  give  them  au  increase  of  salary,  and  then, 
of  course,  the  travelling  expenses  would  be  increased. 

9702.  At  the  present  time  the  teachers  seem  to  think 
that  they  cannot  get  the  ear  of  the  Board.  Is  not  that 
so? — ^es,  I think  that  is  the  impression. 

0703.  And  therefore  they  think  that  the  only  way  is 
to  write  to  individual  Commissioners  to  press  their 
case  ? — Yes. 

9704.  l)o  you  think  that  is  a good  system? — It  is 
not. 

9706.  It  is  enough  to  make  teachers  dissatisfied  with 
the  system? — les.  It  is  very  hard  for  a Commis- 
sioner, who  is  a very  busy  man,  perhaps  otherwise, 
to  assist  a teacher  in  that  way.  I may  tell  you 
candidly  that  I have  really  been  busier  since  I became 
a Commissioner  than  ever  I was  as  a teacher. 

9706.  You  are  in  favour  of  automatic  Increments 
as  a matter  of  course? — Yes. 

9707.  Do  you  think  that  would  take  away  tlie 
inducement  to  many  teachers  to  improve? — But  tiiey 
w'otild  not  get  the  increment  unless  the  school  was  up 
to  a certain  standard. 

9708.  They  would  get  it  unless  the  school  got  a bad 
mark? — Unless  it  gob  a bad  mark. 

9709.  "Would  that  lessen  the  inducement  to  im- 
prove if  they  had  only  to  get  “fair"? — “Fair,”  as 
we  know  it  now,  would  not  carry  an  increment;  but 
I hold  that  in  every  school  where  the  character  of 
the  work  is  designate  as  “good,”  that  should  carry 
an  mcrement. 

9710.  The  Chaikman. — Or  “satisfactory”? — Or 

“satisfactory.  ” 

9711.  Mr.  Kavanaoh. — Automatically?— Automati- 

cally, of  course. 

9712.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  yearly  increments? 
— Certainly. 

9713.  A lower  one?— A lower  one  than  at  present. 

9714.  Would  you  rather  have  a low  annual  incre- 
ment than  a larger  triennial  one? — Yes,  certainly, 
because  there  is  a chance  of  only  losing  the  one  annual 
increment.  There  would  be  the  chance  tliat  if  an 
incrernent  were  lost  this  year  it  might  not  be  lost  the 
following  year,  whereas  the  losing  of  a triennial 
increment  is  a very  different  thing. 

9715.  Mr.  Harrison.— lu  the  proposal  to  make 
divisional  inspectors,  were  the  divisional  inspectors  to 
have  a district?— Well,  it  was  not  very  accurately 
defined,  bub  I think  the  intention  was  that  there  should 
be  one  in  each  province. 

9716.  But  would  they  have  their  own  small  district 
as  well  as  the  larger  one?— They  would,  but  their 
own  work  would  be  lighter;  they  would  have  fewer 
schools  than  they  have. 

9717.  Mr.  Henly.— You  stated  that  you  made  a 
mistake  (that  is  the  Board)  in  dealing  with  the 
Clonmel  case? — I do. 

9718.  What  was  the  mistake?— That  we  should 
have  tried  to  give  the  teachers  more  satisfaction  at 
that  time. 


9719.  In  what  way?— That  we  should  have  showi 
to  them  that  we  were  more  sympathetic  with  then 
than  we  appeared  to  be,  aud  have  acknowledged  evei 
that  reports  were  generally  lowered  unnecessarily 
because  I think  from  all  that  I know  that  if  we  hai 
taken  up  that  attitude,  in  all  probability  we  wouli 
have  disarmed  the  strong  feeling  of  the' teachers,  an, 
they  would  nob  be  inclined  to  have  that  extremcl 
bitter  feelmg  of  grievance  that  they  have. 

9720.  And  this  Inquiry,might  not  have  taken  place 
I suppose?— Perhaps  that  might  be  so,  too. 

9721  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Clarke  yesterday  tha 
when  two  mspectors  failed  in  bringing  about  peac 
and  contentment  in  Belfast,  it  was  thought  by  th. 
Board  desirable  to  send  down  Dr.  Sbarkie  and'  Mr 
Dilworth.  Now.  you  have  stated  that,  as  far  as  voi 
know  they  were  never  authorised  by  the  Board  to  0 
dowu?-I  do  not  remember  that  they  were,  becauf 


they  would  nob  make  a general  report  (and  they  never 
did)  to  the  Board,  in.  the  same  way  as  the  chief 
inspectors  made  tlieir  report.  Tbert-foro,  I say  it 
would  be  more  or  less  meaningless  to  send  them  down 
in  that  capacity. 

9722.  I have  here  a letter  from  Dr.  ytarkic  to  Mr. 
Purser  in  1902,  iu  which  he  says — ” The  Board  have 
recently  decided  that  the  departments  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  and  the  Secretary  are  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent.” Now,  if  these  offices  are  distinct  and 
independent,  by  wluib  authority  would  Mr.  Dilworth 
go  down  to  review  the  work  of  ins[)octors? — Of  course, 
I could  not  answer  that  question. 

9723.  There  was  no  authority  delegated  by  them  to 
the  Board? — Not  that  I ktioyv  of.  1 know  that  Mr, 
Dilworth  has  gone  out  with  the  llesidcnt  Commis- 
sioner (or  rattier  I haw  often  heard  it  stated,  but  I 
have  no  evidence  (,f  it  further  than  that)  to  different 
parts  of  the  country ; but  it  was  not  on  tho  instructions 
of  the  Board,  that  is,  unless  those  instructions  had 
been  given  at  an  earlier  period,  before  1 was  011  the 
Board,  and  that  those  instructions  were  Inuked  iipyu 
as  general. 

9724.  Now,  I thiuik  it  has  been  stated  here  in 
evidence  that  in  that  Clonmel  case  tho  old  marking 
more  nearly  represented  the  actual  sttitn  of  the 
schools? — Possibly  that  may  be  true. 

9725.  How  was  that  determined  that  it  was  the 
more  nearly  correct? — I am  only  saying  that  that  may 
be  true.  I could  not  tell  you. 

9726.  Do  you  think  is  lb  right  that  u new  inspector 
coming  into  a district  should  be  allowed  to  change 
the  marks  suddenly  (and  I do  not  want  you  to  express 
any  opinion,  nor  do  I want  to  oxjn-ess  an  opinion 
myself  adversely  to  Mr.  Wulply  or  Mr.  Browne). 
Supposing  an  inspector  took  one  standard,  and  the 
teachers  fulfilled  all  his  requiremouts,  and  a now 
inspector  coming  in,  and  ncting  honestly  according 
to  his  lights,  took  a different  standard  and  lowered 
the  marks,  do  you  think  it  would  bo  right  to  allow 
that  lowering  of  murks  to  go  on,  suddenly  «s  it  did 
in  that  case? — No.  because  it  suddenly  affects  a great 
number.  I think  it  is  a very  big  mistake. 

9727.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done  in  a case 
of  that  kind  (and  I ask  you  inde{)endently  of  the 
present  instance,  for  we  have  these  differences  always}. 
What  would  you  suggest,  so  as  to  prevent  this  snd’deti 
change  of  standard,  no  matter  whut  mode  of  marking 
you  have  in  that  case,  for  n-hiither  you  abolish  the 
merit  marks,  or  you  have  a general  report,  you  aro 
liable  to  the  same  thing? — I dc>  not  know  what  system 
you  would  adopt,  except  that  tha  inspector  should 
himself  have  sense  enough  to  look  upon  it  as  a very 
foolish  thing  to  do,  to  change  suddenly  tin'  marks  of 
a whole  district,  or  nearly  so. 

9728.  Would  you  approve  of  a rogulatioii  suggesting 
to  the  inspectors  that  there  should  be  no  sudden 
changing  of  marks  for  a year,  till  the  teacher  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  bei’oming  acquainted  with 
the  inspector  s standards — would  that  help  to  prevent 

would,  although  I would  not  consider  a 
swg^sstion  of  that  kind  should  have  to  he  made  to 
an.  inspector,  for  I think  that  a man  who  knew  his 
duty  as  an  inspector  thoroughlv  would  not  require  such 
a suggestion  as  that. 

9729.  Had  you  not  a fall  of  5 pur  c-out.  in  the 
Belfast  marking  of  schools,  and,  I believe,  a fall  of 
50  per  cent,  in  the  Clonmel  schools?- Yes. 

9780.  And  would  nob  some  suggestion  of  that  kind 
be  needed?— I confess  sometliing  of  that  kind  would 
be  needed  in  those  cases. 

9731.  And  lias  there  not  been  a sudden  full  iu  other 
districts  too?-— I do  nob  know  of  any  other  wide  area, 
except  the  Tipperary  group  and  ' the  two  Belfast 
groups— because talking  about  Belfast,  there  are  two 
groups  and  six  inspectors,  two  general  circuits,  witii 
three  inspectors  in  each;  and  tlie  t\vo  circuits  were 
affected. 

9732.  Up  to  1900  we  had  in  the  office  the  two  chiefs 
of  inspection,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  read  the 
reports,  and  note  the  action  that  was'  to  be  taken  on 
those  reports,  and  in  case  the  action  w’as  in  any  way 
serious,  to  refer  it,  as  at  present,  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  by  whom  it  was  dealt  with  in  Com- 
mittee. Now,  whether  do  you  think  it  w’ould  be  better 
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to  have  men  thus  trained,  appreciating  the  work  of 
the  schools,  and  dealing  with  those  reports,  or  to 
have  nn  examiner  doing  it  (and  it  is  only  right  for  me 
to  say  this,  that  for  my  part  I do  not  want  to  say 
an  unkind  word  or  nn  unfriendly  word,  or  convey  the 
least  expreasiou  of  disapproval  of  the  action  of  Mr. 
Purcell,  who  simply  discharged  the  duties  entrusted 
to  him)— whether  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  men  trained  to  appreciate  and  judge  of  the  work, 
or  to  have  the  reports  dealt  with  as  they  are  at 
present  by  men  who  are  only  clerks,  and  who  never 
examined  a school? — It  is  very  wrong  that  they  should 
have  the  power  to  do  such  a ^ing.  , 

9733.  Then  you  thiuk  the  reports  should  be  judged 
and  appreciated  by  the  chiefs  of  inspection? — Yes,  by 
the  chiefs  of  inspection,  and  if  they  recommended  any 
action,  of  coiurse,  it  would  be  with  the  approval  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  then  likewise  would 
come  before  the  Board. 

9734.  We  had  it  in  evidence  of  Mr.  Hynes  that, 
in  his  opinion,  had  the  chiefs  of  inspection  been 
dealing  with  these  reports,  the  troubles  that  have 
arisen  nt  Clonmel  and  Belfast  would  never  have  arisen. 
Would  you  agree  w-ith  that? — From  what  I know  of 
Mr,  Hynes  himself,  I believe  that  he  would  do  nothing 
to  allay  the  strong  feeling. 

9735.  Do  you  think  lie  would  not? — He  would  not. 

9736.  And  wliat  about  Mr.  Purser? — I tliink  Mr. 

Purser  wo»ild  probably  be  inclined  to  do  everything 
possible  to  smooth  down  matters.  What  I mean  to 
say  is.  that  I think  his  action  would  tend  in  that 
direction.  ' . 

9737.  We  had  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gill,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
that  it  is  their  senior  inspector  that  reads  all  the 
reports,  and  to  that  fact  he  attributed,  at  least  partly, 
the  smooth  working  of  their  inspectorial  system. 
Would  not  that  seem  to  confirm  the  idea? — It  would. 

9738.  Mr.  Harrison  asked  you  a question  with 
regard  to  the  chiefs  of  inspection  doing  clerical  work, 
but  I do  not  think  they  were,  for  I do  not  think 
reading  the  reports,  and  noting  the  action  to  be 
taken  upon  them,  was  clerical  work? — Do  not  take  me 
as  objecting  to  the  suggestion  that  probably  you 
intended  to  make  there — would  it  be  for  the  advantage 
of  peace  in  such  eases  that  the  senior  inspectors  should 
read  these  reports  and  take  action.  I am  entirely 
with  you  in  that  question  generally,  that  is  about  the 
chief  inspectors.  1 am  entirely  with  you  with  regard 
to  that,  but  in  the  particular  instance  that  you  gave, 
I say  that  it  would  not  have  tended  to  peace. 

. 9739.  Speaking  generally,  you  think  it  would? — 
Yes,  it  would,  certainly. 

9740.  Now.  in  the  case  of  a reprimand,  we  have  it 
in  evidence  from  Mr.  Downing,  that  when  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Walsh  was  on  the  Board,  he  insisted  that 
all  reprimands  should  go  before  the  i^ard  before  they 
were  issued.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be 
desirable  at  present? — I think  it  would. 

9741.  And  if  he  were  able  to  get  such  a regulation 
as  that  adopted,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  mak 
an  effort  to  get  a similar  regulation  made  now? — 
Certainly. 

9742.  Yon  think  that  a re-inspection  should  be 
granted  in  every  case? — I do. 

6748.  At  the  present  time  it  seems  to  be  determined  by 
•the  reading  over  of  the  reports  whether,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  examiner,  such  a thing  is  necessary  or  not. 
Now,  do  you  think  that  the  teacher  should  get  notice 
of  the  formal  inspection  of  his  school? — If  the  arrange- 
ment were  such  as  tlie  one  suggested  here,  on  which 
I was_  asked  a question  by  some  member  of  ' the 
Committee  who  previously  examined,  that  when  the 
iuspection  is  very,  formal,  the  teacher  should  get 
notice  as  well  as  the  manager,  then  I say  in  the  case 
of  appeal  the  teacher  should  also  get  notice. 

9744.  But  there  is  a general  inspection  held  in  every 
school  once  a year? — Yes. 

974.7.  When  that  general  inspection  is  going  to  be 
held  the  teacher  now  gets  no  notice,  and  the  manager 
gets  a notice  on  the  morning  on  which  it  is  to  be  held? 
—Yes. 

9746.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  tiie 
teacher  should  also  get  notice? — I think  it  would, 


9747.  You  said  that  you  thought  it  desirable  that 
the  teacher  should  have  all  his  pupils  present,  did 
you  not? — Yes,  I think  that  the  teacher  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  putting  the  best  face  possible  on 
his  year’s  work. 

9748.  And  you  have  also  given  us  evidence  that  in 
your  opinion  that  general  inspection  should  be  held 
towards  tho  end  of  the  school  year? — Yes. 

9749.  Now,  I have  taken  notes  of  a few  cases  that 
W’ere  sent  to  me  (because  although  I am  not  getting 
thousands,  I get  an  occasional  communication),  and 
I just  give  one  or  two  as  instances.  Here  is  one 
Inspection  a short  time  after  the  boys  returned  from 
their  harvest  work  on  the  day  of  the  Limerick  races. 
Another  mentioned  inspection  on  the  day  of  Con- 
firmation in  the  adjoining  Church,  held  in  Newcastle, 
in  the  County  of  Waterford.  In  another  I have 
inspection  a fortnight  after  the  Summer  holidays;  in 
another  the  day  after  the  opening  of  the  school,  and 
so  on.  Now,  do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  either 
to  the  teacher  or  the  pupils  to  hold  these  general 
inspections,  and  judge  of  tho  teacher’s  year's  work 
a few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  school,  or  it  may 
bo,  we  will  say  on  a boisterous  day,  or  on  a day  when 
a large  number  of  pupils  are  absent,  either  at  work 
or  at  some  amusement  in  the  locality? — It  is  very 
wrong  to  hold  an  inspection  in  such  circumstances, 
and.  no  inspector,  if  he  were  an  angel,  would  be  able 
to  judge  of  that  school  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

9750.  The  Chairman. — You  speak  of  the  absence  of 
pupils  ou  a rough  or  stormy  day,  but  if  the  inspector 
has  given  long  notice  of  this  inspection  to  the  teacher 
or  manager,  is  he  just  to  drive  up  to  the  school  and 
bo  drive  away  again? 

Mr.  Henly. — In  the  time  of  the  results  pupils  were 
notified  that  the  examination  would  be  on  a certain 
day,  and  they  came  no  matter  what  the  weather  was. 
Now,  if  there  is  a web  day,  and  it  were  known  that 
the  inspection  is  coming  on,  and  if  the  teacher  has  not 
got  in  sufficient  pupils  for  the  examination  let  him 
suffer.  If  these  examinations  or  general  inspections 
are  to  be  held  towards  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
would  it  not,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Harrison,  necessi- 
tate the  giving  up  of  the  school  year?— I think  not 
necessarily.  StiU,  in  my  mind  I lean  toward  a school 
year  for  each  school. 

9751.  Now,  I see  in  toe  report  of  the  Belfast 
deputation,  that  they  dwell  on  that,  and  they  point 
out  toat  when  the  examination  was  late  in  August  of 
1907,  the  mark  was  “ very  good  ” ; next  year  toe  mark- 
ing was  in  April,  “good";  in  1909,  June,  “very 
good,’’  and  the  last  year  the  examination  in  March, 
“good”;  so  that  you  see  the  marking  varied  there 
according  to  the  time  of  year  in  which  the  formal 
inspection  was  held? — It  is  my  contention  that  if  that 
school  were  inspected,  and  all  the  circumstances  taken 
into  consideration,  the  marking  awarded  in  March  or 
February  or  January  should  be  as  high  as  the  mark 
awarded  in  June. 

9752.  And  Mr.  Thompson  later  on  stated,  in  reply 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner — " Let  every  school 
complete  its  school  year  before  it  undergoes  the  exami- 
nation.’’  Do  you  agree  with  the  view  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Thompson? — ^I  do  agree  that  it  would  give  more 
satisfaction  to  the  teachers  if  every  school  had  its  own 
school  year. 

9753.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  toe  teachers 
satisfied  than  to  have  the  discontent  tliat  we  have  all 
over  the  country  at  the  present  time? — It  would. 

9754.  You  are  in  favour  of  more  examination? — 
Yes. 

9765.  His  Lordship  has  tried,  and  I think  success- 
fully, to  bring  out  that  toe  question  of  examination 
dominates  the  teaching,  and  that  the  natural  tendency 
of  all  examinations  is  to  get  the  teachers  to  work  in 
accordance  with  the  examination? — ^Yes. 

9756.  That  the  teaching  is  dominated  by  the  exami- 
nation?— ^Yes,  that  is  that  the  teaching  is  worked  up 
towards  the  examination.  I think  that  is  true.. 

9757.  And  his  Lordship  endeavoured  to  show  that 
under  the  results  system,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the 
examination  and  the  teaching  became  mechanical? — 
I cannot  agree  with  him  that  the  teaching  becomes 
mechanical  in  all  subjects. 
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9758.  But  in  some  cases' — lu  some  cases;  but  it 
may  become  mecbauical  uuaer  mere  inspection,  you 
know. 

9759.  If  the  teaching  is  dominated  by  the  examina- 
tion, and  if  the  teaching,  as  a result  of  that,  becomes 
mechanical,  is  not  that  an  objection  to  the  style  of 
examination,  and  not  to  examination  itself? — That  is 
quite  true, 

9760.  Is  it  not  an  argument  because  there  may  be 
an  abuse  of  a system,  therefore  the  system  should  not 
be  used? — Yes. 

9761.  Now,  do  you  think  tiiat  under  the  present 
arrangement  the  pupils  are  properly  tested  in  arith- 
metic?— I do  not.  Above  all  subjects,  I think  they 
are  not  tested  in  arithmetic. 

9762.  You  know  Mr.  Kelly,  the  senior  inspector,  I 
presume? — I do. 

9763.  He  said  : “ I gave  an  aiuthmetio  test  ” (this  is 
from  the  76th  report  of  1909-10,  page  63),  “ an  arith- 
metic test  on  the  same  day  in  the  fifth  standard  in 
two  schools,  which  have  always  obtained  ‘ very  good’ 
or  ‘ element,'  and  yet  there  was  a d'fierence  of  nearly 
60  per'  cent,  in  the  answering.”  Now,  do  you  think 
it  desirable  that  two  schools  should  be  marked  with 
the  same  marks,  and  yet  that  when  they  are  tested 
on  the  same  day,  tiiero  appears  a difference  of  60  per 
cent,  in  the  answering  in  arithmetic.  Do  you  think 
that  is  satisfactory? — I do  not.  Of  course,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  schools  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

9764.  But  he  says  the  two  schools  have  got  the 
same  mark,  and  therefore  they  are  of  the  same  stand- 
ing under  your  present  arrangements? — I hold  that 
one  test  in  arithmetic  is  not  sufBeient — that  one  boy 
might  answer  highly  in  one  school  that  one  tost  and 
a boy  in  another  not. 

9765.  I do  not  think  that  that  means  one  question. 
What  he  says  is  : ‘‘I  gave  an  arithmetic  test  on  the 
same  day  ”? — Of  course,  Mr.  Kelly  is  known  very  well 
to  be  a very  painstaking  inspector  and  one  who  goes 
very  minutely  into  the  question  of  examination,  and 
gives  more  of  an  examination  than  most  inspcctoi-s. 

9766.  Now,  I will  give  you  another  example  also 
from  Mr.  Kelly.  He  had  88  schools,  and  toose  88 
achools  included  10  infant  schools,  and  this  is  an  ex- 
tract from  page  145  of  the  Appendix  to  the  74th  re- 
port. Mr.  Kelly  classified  these  schools  according  to 
the  answering.  He  gave  3.4  per  cent,  “excellent”; 
10.2  “ very  good  23.9  “ good  25.0  “ fair”;  26.0 
‘‘middling  and  12.5  “bad.”  That  is  according  to 
toe  test  iu  arithmetic.  And  then  he  eliminated  toe  10 
infant  schools  from  the  number,  and  then  he  got  these 
percentages  for  toe  remaining  schools  ; — 0.0  per  cent, 
“excellent”;  5.2  “very  good”;  18.2  "good”;  22.2 
“fair”;  27.1  “middling”;  and  27.3  “bad.”  And 
then  at  toe  same  time  that  is  in  toe  Belfast  circuit 
he  gives  too  number  of  “ excellents  ” and'  “ very 
goods,”  and  the  percentage  works  out  to  be  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  average  of  all  Ireland.  The  per- 
centage for  all  Ireland  is  3.5  “excellent”  in  all  sub- 
jects, and  19.6  “very  good.”  Now,  when  those 
schools  in  Belfast,  which  are  much  better  than  the 
average  schools  of  the  country,  give  such  an  exhibitiou 
as  that  in  the  case  of  arithmetic,  'do  you  think  that 
is  satisfactory? — ^I  do  not. 

9767.  Now,  Mr.  Kelly  says : “ These  returns  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  disappointing,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  standards  they  are  decidedly  unsatisfactory.  I 
found  ^ that  those  standards  completely  broke  down, 
even . m some  schools  which  were  regarded  as  highly 
efficient.  It  convinces  me  amongst  other  things  that 
progress  in  arithmetic  cannot  be  gauged  by  mere  in- 
epection  ”? — That  is  certain. 

9768.  Would  you  agree  with  that?— I would. 

9767.  He  goes  on  to  say  then  : “ As  a case  in  point, 

I may  mention  that  I gave  the  same  aritometic  tests 
to  two  schools  which  had  much  toe  same  record.  A 
portion  of  the  tost  was  given  on  toe  same  day  to'  toe 
two  schools  and  the  rest  on  consecutive  days  and  toe 
result  rvas  s di*ereiice  of  as  nrneh  as  55.6  per  cent, 
in  the  fourtt  standard,  67.3  percent.  mtteBfth 
62.5  in  toe  sixth.  “ . , Now, 


and 


visiting  these  schools  might  say,  on  a auperfieiai  in- 
spection,  that  there  was  little  difference  between  them 
The  necessity,  therefore,  of  combining  examination 


with  hispectiou,  in  the  case  of  arithmotic,  is  inuuifest. 
The  written  exercises  which  1 have  in  my  possession 
throw  a flood  of  light  on  this  subject.  Erroi-s  abound, 
some  due  to  iguoraueo  of  principles  or  methods,  some 
to  ignorance  of  tables,  and  some  to  sheer  iuaecuraey, 
ai'ising  probably  from  the  want  of  concentration  or 
sustained  effort.  If  time  and  space  permitted,  much 
more  might  be  said  on  this  subject.  That  does  not 
reveal  a very  satisfactory  state  of  things  as  regards 
the  teaching  of  that  subject  under  the  new  system?— 
It  does  not.  I am  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with 
that. 

9770.  With  Mr.  Kelly? — Yes. 

9771.  And  if  we  are  to  liave  more  oxamiuatioii, 
would  it  not  be  reasouablo  to  have  it  towards  the  end 
of  the  school  year'? — Quite  so. 

9772.  And  t suppose  you  will  not  dispute  this,  that 
the  ultimate  test  of  all  methods  must  be  the  effect 
produced  on  the  pupils? — Yes. 

9773.  And  therefore  that  we  must  measui-e  the  effect 
to  some  extent  by  examinution'? — I do  not  dispute 
that. 

9774.  To  look  back  to  Clonmel  for  a moment — I 
would  like  to  know  do  you  think  it  a satisfactoiy 
thing  to  liave  Dr.  Starkic  go  down  and  look  into  a 
number  of  the  schools,  and  thou  to  hand  thirteen  of 
them  over  to  Jfr.  Hynes  for  reinspcction,  where  theta 
were  so  many  complaints? — Was  it  after  he  visitad 
that  he  sent  Mr.  Hynes? 

9775.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that? — I think  it 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  visited 
them  all. 

0776-7.  Ai'o  you  aware  that  Clonnu-l  was  iu  Mr.  Pur- 
sej-’s  circuit? — Yes. 

9778.  -^nd  that  he  did  not  retire  till  some  time  to- 
wai-ds  the  end  of  October  or  November? — Yes,  that 
is  eo. 

9779.  Now’,  could  you  toll  us  why  ho  was  not  sent 
down  in  the  interval*? — No,  1 cannot. 

9780.  You  never  heard  any  rcasim  assigned*? — No.  I 
did  wonder  in  my  own  mind,  knowing  that  these 
schools  were  iu  Mr.  Purser’s  portion  of  the  country, 
why  Mr.  Purser  was  not  asked  to  make  a report. 

9781.  Then,  of  too  schools  that  were  assigned  to 
Mr.  Hynes  to  examine,  there  was  one,  at  least,  that 
was  not  a school  that  complained.  Were  you  aware 
of  that? — Yes,  I think  I heard  that. 

9782.  There  were  some? — Yes. 

9783.  And  then,  according  to  Mr.  Hynes'  report,  his 
judgment  differed  from  Mr.  Wolply's  in  six  cases  out 
of  thirteen?— Yes;  1 suppose  that  is  so. 

9784.  That  ‘would  be  aljout  40  per  cent.,  would  it 
not? — Yes. 

9785.  Now,  should  not  that  have  suggested  to  your 
Board  the  necessity  for  investigating  the  whole  of  the 
cases? — Yes,  I think  it  should. 

9786.  And  I understand  that  when  the  teachers  from 
Belfast  complained  and  \yhen  the  inspectors  went  down 
tliere,  there  was  a difference  again  of  something  about 
46  per  cent.  You  are  aivare  of  that,  of  course? — Yes. 

9787.  And  yet  you  took  no  steps  to  redress  the 
grievance  of  the  toachei’B  in  Belfast  on  the  one  hand 
or  Clonmel  on  toe  other?— No. 

9788.  Now,  was  it  not  natural  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances the  teachers  should  feel  deeply  aggrieved? 
— I suppose  it  was  not  unnatural  that  they  should. 

9789.  And  that  it  was  natural  that  they  should  lose 
their  temper  a little  bit  over  it? — flh,  yos;  I think  so. 

9790.  And  therefore  if  there  were  any  ebullition  of 
feeling,^  do  you  not  think  that  that  should  have  been 
taken  into  consideration  under  toe  circumstances? — 
Yes. 

9791.  But  it  was  not? — I do  not  know. 

9792.  But  you  know  that  up  to  this  they  got  no  re- 
dress?— That  is  so. 

9793_.  Now,  you  had  some  little  dealings  more  or 
less  with  Mr.  Pxirscr  about  the  Cloondaff  case? — Yes. 

9794.  You  know  that  he  visited  that  school  and  re- 
ported that  the  school  was  undermarked?— Yes. 

9795.  You  know  that  from  himself,  I presume? — 
I do. 

9796.  You  know  that  that  report  of  Mr.  Purser’s  did 
not  go  before  the  Board?— Yos.  I did  know  that. 

9797.  You  had  a right  as  Commissioner  to  call  for 
that  report  if  you  pleased?— Yes,  at  the  Board. 
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97t)8.  Why  did  you  not  do  that? — Well,  because  I 
heard  all  about  it  from  himself  and  from  Dr.  Starkie, 
and  therefore  I did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  call 
for  papers  at  the  Board,  because  the  question  never 
came  before  the  Board  in  any  shape  or  form. 

9799.  Why  did  you  not  have  it  brought  before  the 
Board?— For  what  purpose? 

9800.  To  get  justice  for  tliat  teacher? — Oh,  I 
thought  I was  getting  justice  for  him. 

9901.  But  did  you? — \Vell,  not  as  fully  as  1 expected, 
as  there  was  a difference  in  opinion,  and  of  course  Dr. 
Starkie  could  have  maintained  his  point  when  a diSer. 
ence  of  opinion  existed  between  us,  even  at  the  Board, 
as  to  the  time  from  which  the  increment  was  to  be 
paid. 

9902.  The  Chairmak. — That  ivas  the  difierenee  be- 
tween April,  1910,  and  April,  1911?— Quite  so. 

9803.  Mr.  Henlv. — It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Starkie  in 
the  correspondence  which  has  been  published  that  Mr, 
Purser’s  visit  was  unauthorised  and  irregular? — Yes. 

9804.  Are  you. aware  that  it  is  part  of  the  directions 
given  to  chief  inspectors  that  they  have  liberty  to 
visit  any  school  in  their  circuit  at  any  time  they 
think  desirable? — That  is  another  document  of  which, 

I am  sorry  to  say,  I am  ignorant. 

980D.  I think  you  will  find  Ihis  in  Clause  5.  I ask^ 
Mr.  McNeill  was  hd  free  to  go  and  visit  any  school  he 
pleased  any  time  he  thought  necessary,  and  he  said 
ygg? — That  was  the  impression  on  my  mind  until 
this  matter  came  up. 

9806.  Then,  where  could  the  irregularity  have  been 
in  Mr.  Purser’s  visiting  that  school?— I say  that  is  a 
matter  for  Dr.  Starkie  himself  to  clear  up.  I really 
do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

9807.  Now,  you  told  us  that  the  education  given  in 
the  schools  at  present  is  more  practical.  I would  like 
to  know  in  what  way? — Well,  we  have  more  science 
m the  schools  now  th^an  we  had  before,  to  begin  with. 

1 think  that  drawing,  particularly  drawing  from  ob- 
jects, is  practised  more  generally  than  formerly,  and 
I believe  that  the  reading  ia  of  a better  character  and 
children  are  induced  to  read  more  generally  than  they 
were  previously. 

9808.  How  far  is  science  taught  in  the  school  (to 
take  the  first  subject)? — It  is  taught  in  more  schools 
under  the  new  system  than  it  was  under  the  old. 

9809.  But  the' number  of  schools  teaching  science? 
— Take  object  lessons,  for  instance.  If  science  ia  not 
taught  under  that  name,  at  all  events,  object  lessons 
are  taught,  and  I consider  the  teaching  of  object  lessons 
a very  good  exercise  for  children,  and  it  is  taught 
very’  generally  and  in  almost  every  school. 

9810.  You  say  that  merchants  and  teachers  of 
secondary  schools  complain  that  pupils  are  not  as  well 
prepared  ? — Yes. 

9811.  Would  not  merchants  want  them  practically 
prepared? — They  would;  but  I believe  ttiat  the  com- 
plaint made  is  vary  largely  concerned  with  their  want 
of  full  knowledge  of  practical  arithmetic. 


9812.  They  are  not  practically  prepared  in  that? — 
They  are  not. 

9813.  You  say  the  reading  is  better.  We  have  heard 
that  in  a great  many  cases.  Now,  you,  of  course, 
have  the  great  advantage  that  you  have  taught  for 
many  years,  and  taught  most  efficiently,  and  can  you 
tell  me  how  much  of  that  apparent  improvement  may 
be  due  to  the  easier  character  of  the  reading  books 
you  have  at  present? — I would  not  say  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  easier  character  of  the  reading  books,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  owing  very  largely  to  the  more  inter- 
esting matter  in  the  reading  books. 

9814.  That  it  is  brought  more  down  to  the  capacity 
of  the  little  child? — Yes,  and  there  are  stories  of  such 
a character  as  will  induce  them  to  read  and  to  look 
for  more,  and  I think  that  is  in  itself  a very  great  im- 
provement from  Idle  time  that  the  only  book  that  you 
found  in  a house  was  the  one  school  book,  The  Reader. 
Now,  you  find  several  little  books,  and  children  are 
inclined  to  get  more  books,  and  to  ask  their  parents 
for  more  books. 

9815.  You  have  told  us  about  the  number  of  letters 
that  you  get,  and  Dr.  Clarke  has  told  us  about  the 
number  of  letters  that  he  gets.  Now,  as  far  as  you 
know,  do  all  the  Commissioners  receive  letters  in  the 
same  way? — I really  do  not  know.  I could  not  tell 
you. 

9816.  Because  if  they  do,  it  would  reveal  an  awful 
state  of  unrest? — I think  more  of  the  burden  comes 
upon  myself  than  upon  arjy  other  Commissioner. 

9817.  Do  you  think  it  is  a proper  state  of  affairs  that 
men  should  have  to  be  appealing  to  you  arid  troubling 
you  individually  to  seek  what  they  have  a right  to 
get  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  office? — I 
think  it  is  a misfortune. 

9818.  Could  you  make  any  suggestion  now  to  alter 
it? — ^No;  I might  after  your  report. 

9819.  Mr.  OOPFEY. — We  had  it  from  one  of  the  chief 
inspectors  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  visits  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  to  schools 
were  a disturbing  element  rather  than  a sooUiing 
element  in  the  work  of  inspection.  Have  you  formed 
any  opinion  on  that? — No;  I would  not  like  to  express 
any  opinion  on  that.  I think  that  is  more  or  less  a 
matter  for  the  chief  inspectors  and  Dr.  Starkie.  I 
have  formed  no  opinion  on  the  point,  and  I would 
not  like  to  express  any  opinion,  and  I think  that  Dr. 
Starkie  must  have  done  it  with  the  very  best  motives. 

9820.  But  do  you  think  that  when  you  have  confi- 
dence  in  the  inspectors  it  is  a desirable  thing  that  the 
Resident  Commissioner  should  go  into  a school  and 
leave  observations  there  of  an  entirely  divergent 
nature  from  the  observations  of  the  inspector? — I did 
not  know  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  that. 

9821.  I do  not  know  about  habit,  but  iE  has  been 
done? — Dr.  Starkie  showed  me  some  of  the  observa- 
tions which  he  left  ia  the  observation  book  or  in  tbe 

report  book  and  they  were  of  a very  meagre  obavaeter. 

9822.  But  if  observations  expressing  an  entirely 
different  view  from  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  were 
left  by  Dr.  Starkie,  would  you  think  that  very  unde- 
sirable?—I would,  no  matter  on  which  side  they  were. 
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TWENTIETH  DAY.— TUESDAY.  MAY  20th,  1912. 

At  23,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

Present  .-Sir  Samukl  Dili.,  m.a.,  inTT.n.,  nL.D,  (Chairman);  The  Most  Bev.  Dnnis  Knm,v,  n.i,.. 
Bishop  of  Boss ; Sir  Himm  Shaw  Wilkisson,  ll.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coffey  ; Mr.  Heneage, 
E.  B.  Harrison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly  ; Mr.  Walter  MoMoerough  Kayanagh,  d.l.., 
Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; aud 

Mi  Arthue  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  riuHeiB  0.  Form,  ARSoeiate,  liojal  College  of  Solenee, 

Institute,  and  Director  of  Teclimcal  Instruction,  Belfast,  tsaimn<.d. 


9823.  The  Chaiuman. — In  what  year  wei-e  you 
appointed  Principal  of  the  Municipal  Technical  Insti- 
tute in  Belfast? — In  the  year  1900. 

9824.  What  suggested  to  us  the  invitation  to  you  to 
come  here,  to-day  was,  I think,  a recollection  of  mine 
that  you  had  stated  at  a public  meeting  that  you  found 
the  boys  coming  for  admission  to  your  Institute  were 
very  insufBciently  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  your 
schools.  Is  not  that  so? — That  is  so. 

9825.  -And  I bad  before  me  a sentence  from  ono  of 
Dr.  Starkie’s  addresses  It  is  a charge  often  brought 
against  our  primary  schools  that  they  are  too  literary, 
and  that  they  burn  out  a sort  of  pupils  who  are  quite 
unfitted  to  enter  a Technical  School,”  and  then  he 
quoted  you  as  his  authority  for  that.  That  was,  I 
think,  what  you  said  at  a meeting  in  the  Town  Hall 
of  Belfast  once  in  the  year  1900.  This  passage  is  from 
an  address  which  he  gave  in  Cork? — That  was  last  year. 

9826.  Yes,  an  address  on  Technical  Instruction? — I 
was  present,  and  I heard  him  say  that.  I do  not 
agree  with  all  that  Dr.  Starkie  says. 

9827.  But  on  that  particular  point? — I do  not  agree 
with  that  pai-ticular  point. 

9828.  You  do  not? — No,  and  I do  not  agree  with 
him  that  1 said  that. 

9829.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you  did  say? — 
Wliat  I said,  and  what  I have  said  frequently,  and 
what  I say  now,  is  that  the  education  given  in  the 
National  Schools  is  in  many  ways  defective.  That  is 
a different  thing  from  saying  that  it  is  too  literary. 

9830.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  you 
thought  the  boys  were  not  sufficiently  trained  for 
admission  to  your  institute? — I still  say  that. 

9831.  And  what  age  did  you  refer  to — was  it  14?' — 
Those  who  present  themselves  at  all  ages  from  National 
Schools. 

9832.  But  coming  from  the  National  Schools  they . 
would  be  about  14? — There  are  only  a very  limited 
number  who  come  direct  from  the  National  Schools. 

9833.  In  what  year  did  you  open  the  Trade  Pre- 
paratory School? — ^About  190.3.  It  has  been  open  ten 
years. 

9834.  At  present  do  you  get  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  boys  entering  direct  from  the  primary  schools, 
that  is,  who  do  not  pass  through  your  Trade  l^epara- 
tory  School? — ^Will  you  pardon  me  if  I do  not  answer 
you  directly  in  the  way  of  question  and  answer?  I 
had  anticipated  from  the  letter  of  inquiry  which  I got 
that  you  wish  information  along  the  lines  that  you  are 
now  asking  me  about. 

9835.  That  is  so?— .And  I have  prepared  a uumber 
of  notes,  and  in  these  notes  I have  facts  and  figures 
which  I think  will  answer  the  questions  you  have  put 
and  other  reasons  of  the  same  kind.  I think  that 
will  perhaps  save  your  time  and  the  time  of  the 
Committee.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  permissible 
for  me  to  give  it  in  this  form,  but  if  it  is  I think  it 
will  be  better. 

9836.  Very  well,  and,  of  course,  questions  may  bo 
put  to  you  for  elucidation  afterwards? — I think  I will 
give  the  information  that  •!  gather  you  are  seeking 
for  by  these  questions,  and  that  I can  bring  before 
you  that  information  somewhat  more  directly"*  than  I 
could  by  mere  question  and  answer.  I want  to  say 


first  of  all,  that  1 am  pivparcd  to  give  ovidoncc  under 
all  tlie  following  heads : — Eknientary  ediicaticm 
ill  day  schools  iu  Ireland  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of 
Technical  Instruction,  taking  »s  the  first  division  the 
Day  Trade  Preparatory  School  of  the  Techuieal  Insti- 
tute Belfast,  the  Day  Apprentice  Classes  held  at  the 
same  Institute,  the  Evening  Seh'iieo,  .Art,  Technology, 
and  Domestic  Science  Classes  held  in  the  Teebnical 
Schools.  Then  1 jiropose  to  take  as  tlu;  second  broad 
division  the  relation  of  elementary  education  iu  day 
schools  in  Ireland  to  the  livening  I’repurutory  Classes 
conducted  by  the  National  Board,  and  the  relation  d 
those  Evening  Preparatory  Classes  to  Eveuiim  Techni- 
cal Instruction.  Then  1 u’ill  take  as  the  tliird  division 
the  education  given  in  Nuliunal  schools  in  its  relation 
to  the  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  cmploymeul. 
Then  if  it  is  desired,  I am  also  prepared  to  offer  certain 
observations  on  the  efficiency  of  National  schools  within 
themselves;  but  that  is  a little  outside,  perhaps,  the 
object  with  which  you  have  asked  me  to  come  here. 

9837.  The  Ciuiuman. — No,  it  is  not?—!  am  quite 
prepared  to  offer  some  observations  uii  that.  Then,  to 
make  plain  my  authority  lor  spraking  on  llm  subjects 
mentioned,  1 should  like  to  say  that,  ns  I think  you 
already  know,  I am  principal  of  the  Teclinieiil  Institute 
of  Belfast.  I am  also  Viee-Chairinun  of  the  Coinidl  of 
the  Irish  Techuieal  Instruefioii  Assoeiution,  and  I am  a 
member  of  the  Children's  Care  Cnnimittee,  and  the 
.Juvenile  -Advisory  Committee  of  tlii'  Belfast  Branch  of 
the  Labour  Exchange.  It-  is  from  iiifomiution  gained  in 
these  different  positions  that  I speak  to  you  tliis  morn- 
ing. Now,  as  you  will  undorstnml,  it  is  the  results  of  the 
system  of  National  Education  that  come  specially  under 
iny  notice,  not  so  much  the  Nulioniil  schools  within 
themselves,  and  I cun  sjieiik  nf  the  results  of  the 
National  schools  progrumme  fnim  direct  knowledge  of 
the  product,  and  from  many  conferences  with  prin- 
cipals of  other  Toehnieul  schools.  Tooxj)lain  tlieniami- 
tude  or  measure  of  the  jirohlein  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  Belfast,  I may  say  that  we  have  a population  of 
400,000  in  I'ound  figuri's,  and  that  we  have  enrolled  in 
classes  of  tlie  Technical  Institute  for  tlie  current  session 
about  6,400  students,  taking  all  departments — day  and 
evening'.  The  ages  of  those  students  vary  from  12 
years  of  age  upwanls.  There  are  students  on  the  books 
over  60  years  of  age;  but  the  greatest  miicber  of 
students  nf  au  age  is  ffiuml  at  17  or  ]8.  There  are 
about  as  many  students  over  20  years  of  ago  as  there 
are  below  20  years  of  agi‘.  I havi*  brought  a 
number  of  dbeinneiits  which  I think  will  help  me  to 
save  the  time  of  the  t’ninmitfi'c,  and  with  your  per- 
mission I will  hand  these  round  .is  T come 
these  points.  I have  diagrams'*  (producrtl)  which 
explains  iny  point  about  the  ages.  There  are 
two  diagrams;  Ihe  smaller  one  shows  the  enrolment 
of  students  in  the  fii-st  session  of  the  Institute's  work, 
and  the  second  shows  the  onrolineiit  of  the  students  in 
the  seventh  session.  These  are  prepared  for_  com- 
parison. If  you  take  the  first  diagram,  you  will  see 
that  the  highest  eohinin  is  marked  17;  this  column  in- 
dicati's  the  number  of  students  of  im  age.  It  shows  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  who  were  nf  the  ago  of  1‘- 
Tlien  the  highest  eolniun  of  the  second  diagram  is 
marked  16,  and,  of  cours<‘,  tliero  w<to  a great  many 
mo)-e  students  in  the  7th  session  than  in  the  first 
session.  Hence  the  reason  for  the  inneh  larger  diagram. 
There  are  some  interesting  points  about  this  which  bear 
on  the  subject  of  your  inquiry.  First  of  all  you  observe 


Vide  Appendix  XXIII. 
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that  in  second  diagram  the  highest  column  (that  9848.  The  Chairman. — They  must  not  be  less  than 
marked  16)  shows  that  students  joined  the  Technical  12? — Must  not  be  less  than  12. 


Institute  at  an  earUer  age  than  they  did  in  tiie  begin, 
ning  and  that  the  work  of  the  Technical  Institute  is 
coming  into  closer  relation  to  the  National  schools. 

9838.  Does  that  include  the  boys  in  your  Trade 

school? All  departments,  taking  the  whole  enrolment 

of  the  Institute.  Another  interesting  point  which  is 
germane  to  the  inquiry  is  that  the  number  of  our 
students  has  much  increased,  particularly  the  number 
of  men.  The  dotted  lino  in  the  diagram  represents  the 


9849.  And  they  must  have  been  enrolled  in  the  6th 
standard  of  a National  school? — ^Yes;  the  point  of  that 
is  that  they  must  have  a standard  of  education  equal 
to  the  6th  standard,  and  they  are  required  to  pass  an 
entrance  esanoination  when  they  come  to  the  school. 
The  examination  that  they  are  required  to  pass  is 
set  out  in  these  examination  papers  of  which  I hand 
in  copies.  Those  are  the  papers  that  we  set  to  candi- 
dates, and  from  those  papers  information  ’ 


number  of  women  and  girls,  and  the  thin  black. Une  the  gathered  as  to  what  is  required  fmm  the  boy  entering 

number  of  men,  the  outer  black  line  representing  the  ’=  t-'  hnvp  a Imowledce  of 

total  of  those  two  together.  I put  that  in  just  to  ex- 
plain that  the  students  attending  the  Institute  are  of 
varying  ages,  and  they  are  not  children  by  any  means; 
in  fact,  we  wish  they  were. 

9839.  Mr.  Harrison. — see  that  In  the  second 
column  the  number  of  children  between  10  and  12  has 
gone  down.  'Whab  is  the  reason  for  that? — The  reason  ^ 

IS  this,  that  as  the  Institute  progressed  we  found  that  of  age.  We  do  not  prescribe  any. 


the  school.  He  is  required  to  have  a knowledge  of 
English,  a knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  to  be  able  to 
do  elementary  freehand  drawing. 

9850.  Is  that  all?— Those  are  the  only  three  subjects 
of  examination.  The  standard  of  examination  is,  I 
think,  indicated  very  clearly  by  the  questions. 

9851.  Is  there  any  upward  limit  of  age,  as  there  is 
a lower  limit  of  nob  less  than  12?— There  is  no  upward 


(ThUdren,  who  wei-e  enrolled  in  National  schools,  were 
coming  to  the  evening  classes,  and  we  discouraged 
that.  We  discourage  it  as  much  as  we  can. 

9840.  They  must  be  mostly  children  attending  Day 
schools  and  also  putting  in  an  attendance,  at  the  even- 
ing?—Yes,  and  we  discourage  that. 

9041.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  a limit  of  age  for 
your  Trade  Preparatory  school?— Yes;  I will  explain 
that  in  a moment.  The  only  section  of  our  work  to 
which  we  admit  children  attending  Notional  schools_  is 
the  Art  work.  We  do  not  admit  to  any  other  section 
of  the  work  children  attending  National  schools.  We 
think  it  undesirable  in  the  interests  of  the  child  itself. 

9842.  That  is.  to  be  in  actual  attendance  at  both?— 
Yes,  to  attend  the  evening  classes  on  account  of  the  late 
hours,  half -past  nine  and  ten  o’clock. 

9843.  Mr-.  Harrison. — Bub  that  was  not  the  case  in 
1900? — ^No,  we  were  finding  our  feet  then.  These 
things  occurred,  and  we  discovered  them  afterwards. 

9844.  Mr.  Henly. — Is  there  not  a rule  that  they  are 
not  allowed  by  the  Department  to  attend? — The  rule 
takes  the  form  that  the  Department  won’t  pay  grants 
on  those  children;  but  they  do  not  prohibit  us  from 
admitting  them.  The  Department  says “ We  will 


9862.  You  have  boys  of  very  various  ages  in  the 
school?— We  do  not,  as  a matter  of  fact,  prescribe  any 
upper  limit. 

9858.  What  would  be  the  highest  age  of  a boy  in  the 
Trade  school?— 17,  that  is,  concluding  his_  course. 
This  course  is  of  three  years  duration,  so  that  it  means 
that  a boy  entering  at  12  or  18  completes  the  course  at 
16  or  16,  and  he  is  then  ready  for  employment.  ' The 
programme  begins  on  page  19,  and  you  will  see  there 
that  in  the  first  year  students  are  taught  mathematics, 
English,  experimental  science,  manual  instruction  in 
woodwork,  and  a modern  language— German.  -They 

are  also  taught  drawing,  and  also  put  through  a course 
of  physical  training.  On  page  20  you  see  the  second 
year’s  programme,  mathematics,  English,  physics, 
chemistry,  practical  geometry-,  mechanics,  manual 
instruction  in  woodwork  and  physical  training.  Then 
the  third  year’s  course  begins  on  page  22 — ^mathematics, 
English,  physfos,  magnetism  and  electricity,  mechanics, 
mechanical  laboratory,  practical  geometry,  machine 
drawing,  manual  training  in -metal  work,  German,  art 
and  physical  training. 

8954.  The  literary  branches  'come  in  the  third  year. 


not  pay  crants  on  those  children”;  bub  it  does  not  I observe,  except  German.  In  the  third  year’s  syllabus 
--V  • ” You  must  not  admit  them.”  you  have • literature,  British  history  and  geography?— 

-We  carry  these  subjects  right  through. 


enter  for-:— what  is  the  normal  course,  how  many  years? 
— ^You  refer  to  the  students  who  join  the  Institute? 

9846.  Yes?— That  depends  on  whether  they  join  ffie 
day  division  or  the  evening  division;  but  I will  give 
you  a little  information  on  that  further  on.  I think  I 
can  explain  it  rather  better  under  another  head.  Now, 
I will  take  the  relation  of  day  National  school  work 
to  the  day  instruction  of  the  Technical  Institute  as  the 
first  division. 

9847.  The  relation  of  day  National  school  work  to 
the  day  instruction  given  in  the  Tecbmcal  Institute?— 

rm._  j...  3-  rr--l,„5nol  TnofitlltA  includei 


subjects, 

9865.  Yes?-  ^ . 

because  we  believe  it  is  important  that  a boy  s general 
education  should  be  followed  up,  and  that  he  should 
get  a specialised  training  along  with  that. 

9856.  You  have  no  French?— No;  we  do  not  teach 
French,  because  in  technical  work  we  find  it  is  less 
useful  as  a language  than  German.  German  is  taken 
purely  for  its  utilitarian  value,  to  read  books  on  science. 
That  is  the  programme,  and,  of  course,  if  you  went 
into  the  details  of  it,  you  would  notice  this,  that  under 


the  day  instruction  given  m the  the  head  of  English  in  the  first  year,  commercial 

The  day  division  of  the  Technical  f geography  is  included,  the  commercial  geography  of 

the  Trade  Preparatory  school,  the  higher  Day  Tech-  | |P  is  specialised  in  the  first  year, 

nlcal  course,  the  Art  classes,  the  T®obnicaI_aud  Science  the  second^year  the  British  Colonies  are  taken,  and 
classes.  Those  grades  are  attended  m the  main  by  further  afield,  and  during  the 

students  who  are  giving  their  whole  time  to  stuay.  teaching  of  English  the  commercial  aspect 

This  day  division  also  includes  some  classes  for  The  hoys  are  taught 

engineering  apprentices,  for  printing  toades  appren-  business  letters,  and  the  commercial  aspect  of 

tices,  and  for  grocers;  apprentices  half  daf?2  Sition  generally  is  attended  to. 

9887.  W to  tot.l  numbers  in  to  Trsae 
IT&:  re?rf  aYt,  YLrs  Ae  sioy»s  '.How  school7-Thst  is  a poto  I ^ ^ “ 

them,  to  attend  to  Teohnioal  Institute.  The  ody  here  tot  SIS  JohS  ’ We  fiSd  evlry 

part  ol  that  tot  I toh  to  give  evidence  upon  ,5  to  ioto  grips,  mth  **“*T^^  rYkSlTO  for 

L,  Trade  Jreparatpry,  school  mrd  to  ye.^hat  i^f  tepYX” 

number  of  opplicants  for  admissimr  vaiios  it  may  b. 
150  or  170  but  160  is  the  average  figure.  We  fand  that 
on  an  examination  paper  such  as  that  which  has  just 
been  handed  in,  and  which  is  about  the  level  of  the 
6th  standard  of  National  schools,  very  raa.ny  ot  the 

are  a number  of  regufations  which  are  -^f  ^tropjicants  from  ^^ational  schools. 

S'vlLYf  a“e  aMm‘r^i‘  Se’^pS  r^^on^fr.f  Monts  present  tomselves  from 
tory  school.  ' secondary  schools. 


of  the  Trade  Preparatory  school  to  you  quickly  hy 
passing  round  these  reports,  and  I think  most  of  the 
questions  you  have  asked,  Sir  Samuel,  will  be  answered 
by  these  (witness  hands  in  reports).  The  Day  Pre- 
paratory school  admits  boys  of  12  years  of  age.  inere 
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9858.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  rteat 
bulk  of  the  applicants  fail?— No,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
applicants  come  from  National  schools. 

9859.  But  you  have  many  failures? — That  is  so. 

A few  come  from  secondary  schools,  a 'very  few,  but 
the  proportion  of  failures  is  usually  about  40  per  cent., 
although  the  examination  is  the  examination  of  the  6th 
standard,  or  only  very  little  more  difbcult  than  that. 

9860.  Those  are  the  failures  at  the  entrance  examina- 

tion? — ^Yes.  ' 

9861.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Do  you  mean  that  the 
number  of  candidates  for  actual  entrance  is  150  to  170 
after  the  elimination  of  the  40  pet  cent.? — ^No,  those 
who  lodge  their  names  desiring  to  be  admitted  number 
about  160.  They  are  submitted  to  examination,  and 
heeving  b6en  through  the  examination  there  are  usually 
about  40  per  cent,  of  them  who  fail  to  reach  the  stan-  • 
dard  for  admission,  and  no  student  can  be  admitted 
unless  he  reaches  the  standard  • required  for  admission. 
It. is  not  a matter  of  payment  at  all,  thei'e  is  no  other 
consideration  whateyer  than  that  of  reaching  the 
standard. 

9862.  Mr.  Hbnly. — ^What  percentage,  do  you  require 
on  that  examination?— -A  boy  will  be  passed  into  the 
school  if  he  reaches  40  per  cent,  of  the  marks.  • 

9863.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  on  wbab  subject  most  of 
them  fail,  or  is  there  any  difference? — We  do, not 
usually  make  the  drawing  a failing  subject  unless  the 
boy  is  hopelessly  bad.  Tqe  failures  are  on  Engjish  or 
on  arithmetic. 

9864.  The  .Chairman. — ^Is  that  the  subject  where 
they  fail,  the  general  cause  of  failure  (because  that 
aSects  gi-eatly  the  question  of  the  preparation  given  by 
National  schools) — perhaps  you  have  a note'  on  that? — 
Well,  I was  about  to  remark  ^at  tho'se  candidates, 
having  been  examined  in  three  subjects,  fail  generally 
in  English  or  arithmetic,  or  in  both;  but  we  do  not 
make  drawing  a-  failing  subject,  because  that  is  not  so 
important  for  the  programme  of  instruction;  If  the 
boy  cannot -reach  the  standard  that  we  require,  then 
he  oannot-eope  with  the  instruction  given  in  the  school, 
and  we  have  to  keep  that  instruction  up  to  a proper 
level,  for  to  lower  the  standard  would  mean  that  the 
school  would  iniss  its  object  altogether. 

9865.  Is  that  percentage  of  failures  rising  or  falling 
within  the  last  ten  years? — I should  say  that  it  is  about 
stationary.  I cannot  recall  that  there  is  any  marked 
difference.  The  calibre  of  the  pupils  coming  in  each 
year  fluctuates  somewhat,  that  is,  their  mental  capacity. 

9866.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — The  standard  of  your 
examination  is  about  the  same  as  the  6th  Standard  in 
the  National- school? — Yes,  approximately. 

9867.  Do  any  students  present  themselves  .to  you 
that  have  not  gone  through  the  6th  standard  of  the 
National  school? — They  do.  Candidates  sometimes 
tell  you  that  they  are  either  in  the  5th  standard  or  5th 
second. 

9868.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  what  is  the  pro- 
portion of  these,  because  if  your  standard  is  the  6th 
standard  of  the  National  school,  and  if  students  who 
have  not  come  up  to  that  standard  present  themselves, 
they  would,  naturally  fail? — I cannot  at  the  moment 
supply  exact  figures,  but  the  number  is  very  small. 
Some  in  the  5th  second  standard  present  themselves. 

9869.  Mr.  .Henlt. — There  is  no  fifth  second  at  pre- 
sent, not  since  1900? — There  are  many  boys  who  state 
that  they  have  been  in  the  fifth  second,  and  we  take 
their  description'  of  themselves.  That  is  another  point 
on  which,'  I have  to  say  a word  with  reference  to 
National  Schools  generally,  that  is  the  question  of  grad- 
ing of  pupils.  I should  like  to  say  we  require  boys  to 
be  in  the  Sixth  Standard,  but  suppose  a boy  has  left 
the  National  School,  and  says  he  was  in  the  fifth  second, 
and  applies  for  admission  to  the  Trade  Preparatory 
School,  we,  would  take  him  then  for  .examination;  we 
do  not  want  to  exclude  him.  Of  course,  manyboys  go 
to  schools  where  there  is  not  anything  higher  than  the 
fifth  second,  nud  to  say,  “ You  cannot  conre  into  this 
school,"  would  be  unjust  to  the  boy,  ^cause  we  do 
not  want  the  boys  to  leave  the  National  School  until 
they  have  exhausted  the  programme  of  the  National 
School,  that  is  the  real  reason  for  doing  that.  'We  say, 


‘‘Let  the  National  School  do  its  work  to  the  very 
limit,  and  let  us  join  on  after  that,  but  do  not  let  us 
overlap  the  National  School,”  but  we  do  not  exclude 
a boy  that  says  in  his  form  of  application  that  he  was 
in  the  Fifth  Standard.  Now  about  the  Trade  Prepara- 
tory School,  this  Trade  Preparatory  School  is -the  best 
work  the  Corporation  of  Belfast  is  doing.  It  is  the  bast 
work  that  has  been  done  under  the  head  of  Technical 
Instruction.  It  is  the  most  profitable  work,  not  only 
at  the  time,  but  afterwards,  and  I want  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  very  small  number  of  candidates  who  come 
forward  from  National  Schools  for  this  grade  of  iusti-ue- 
tion.  I want  to  emphasise  that.  There  ought  to  be  at 
least  every  year  in  a city  of  the  sise  of  Belfast  quite 
500  pupils  Sesiriug  admission  to  a school  giving  this 
grade  of  education. 

9870.  The  CeAiiiMAS. — Instead  of  160? — Yes  if 
we  take  the  proportion  of  pupils  going  to  such  a school 
in  other  centres.  I also  -wuiit  to  say  that  I believe  that 
this  is  a grade  of -education  which  the  National  Boai-d 
should  supply  itself.  It  is  not  strictly  the  duty  or  the 
province  of  a Technical  School  to  provide  this  grade  of 
education,  nud  if  the  National  Board  would  provide  it,  I 
believe  my  Committee  would  be  willing  to  hand  this 
work  over  to  them,  because  this  work  needs  to  be  done, 
and  there  is  no  other  authority  to  do  it.  I should 
also  like  to  point  out  that  the  Corixiration  offer  scholar- 
ships to  admit  pupils  to  the  Trade  Propnratory  Schools. 
A pupil  who  does  well  in  the  exumiuntion  may  get  u 
scholarship  that  gives  him  free  ndinission  to  the  school, 
and  it  provides  him  with  books,  but  not  more.  He 
may  then  pass  in  the  second  year,'  and  get  another 
scholarship  and  get  free  admission  for  the  second  yeai', 
and  be  also  provided  with  books,  and  he  may  then  pass 
on  to  the  thii-d  year,  and  get  a scholarship  which  is  of 
the  value  of  £10  per  annum. 

9871.  Have  you  many  of  those'  scholarships? — "Very 
few,  for  the  reason  that  the  boys  trained  in  this  school 
are  in  such  demand' by  employers  that  the  school  is 
depleted  at  the  end  of  the.  second,  and  very  few  boys 
loft  in  it  for  the  third  year.  I think  it  is  the  most 
profitable  work  of  the  Corporation.  It  is  the  most 
profitable  in  every  way,  educationally  to  the  pupil  as 
well  as  profitable  to  employers  in  the  town,  because  it 
supplies  them  with  boys  witii  a training  such  as  is 
required  for  business. 

9872.  There  Is  a great  demand  for  your  boys? — i 
great  demand  for  the  boys. 

9873.  And  do  you  receive  applications  from  the 
employers? — Many  employers  apply  to  us.  "We  are 
coiled  upon  by  engineering  finns  particularly,  and  w« 
have  so  many  demands  that  I do  not  think  this  year 
we  will  fill  one-third  of  the  places  allotted  to  us  to  fill, 
simply  because  we  have  not  enough  boys  sufficiently 
trains  to  take  the  places. 

9874.  That  confirms  what  you  say  about  the  want 
of  600  pupils? — Yes  ,to  supply  the  places.  Then  with 
regard  to  this  I would  also  like  to  emphasise  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  pupils  passing  from  National 
Schools  to  Secondary  SchrxJs  in  Belfast.  I saw  the 
other  day  a statement  of  Mr.  Pease,  the  Minister  of 
Education  in  England,  that  one  boy  out  of  every  six- 
teen passes  into  a secondary  school  in  England.  Now  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  boy  in  sixty  in  Belfast 
passing  into  a Secondary  School.  This  figure  wants 
checking,  but  that  is  a rough  calculation  I have  made. 
The  number  passing  from  National  Schools  to  Secondary 
Schools  is  exceedingly  small  in  Ireland,  and  1 believe 
it  is  smaller  in  Belfast  than  it  is  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland — certainly  smaller  than  it  is  in  Cork. 

9876.  Mr.  Graham  Balfour  points  out  that  in  his 
book  on  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  be 
emphasises  that  point  very  strongly? — That  leaves  me 
to  make  this  observation,  that  there  is  a great  need  for 
more  scholarships  being  offered  to  elemeutaiy  schools  to 
enable  boys  to  pass  from  the  National  School  to  the 
Secondary  School.  On  the  c>tbcr  hand,  if  secondary 
education  of  any  kind  is  considered  suitable  for  boys, 
of  course,  in  an  industrial  district  the  school  should  be 
perhaps  a Trade  Preparatory  School,  '^'^e  have  » great 
deal  to  do  in  Ireland  to  improve  the  connection  between 
the  National  School  and  the  Secondary  School,  and  I 
take  it  that  that  is  perfectly  well  knowm. 
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Mr.  FttANCia  C.  Forth,  examined. 


[Continued. 


7876  I think  there  has  been  some  provision  lately  9886.  Mr.  Harrison. — Are  they  all  provided  by 
•wn  for  the  founding  of  these  Scholarships,  has  there  municipalities?— They  are  all  under  the  Technical 
ot?— I heard  that  £10,000  was  provided  by  the  Instruction  scheme  at  present. 


not? — I --- 

Government  for  scholarships. 

Mr  Hbnxv. — It  was  to  be,  but  it  has  not  been.  Of 
course  these  scholai-ships  were  offered  on  the  condition 
that  they  would  than  proceed  to  the  University,  that 
they  would  get  a University  scholarship  from  the 
local  authority,  and  the  local  authorities  are  not  satis- 
fied to  award  them  on  that  basis. 


9887.  But  who  provides  the  funds  for  starting  them? 
— The  Department  of  Agriculture  mainly. 

9888.  Hot  any  local  b^y? — ^The  municipality  contri- 
butes towards  them  approximately  one-eighth  of  the 
cost  uud  seven-eighths  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the 
Department. 

9889.  The  eighth  is  the  initial  cost  or  upkeep? — There 

„ V ■ L • j.  is  not  any  initial  cost  usually,  because  the  building  and 

9877.  The  Bishop  OF  Ross,  lour  point  is  to  prepare  equipment  of  the  Technical  Committee  and  the 


oo*'.  , ..  •,  me  eqmumeus  ui  me  xecuiuctu  vuiuminuce  auu.  wio 

the  boys  for  business  end  for  manufacture,  and  you  Technical  Committee  are  all  there,  and 

do  not  send  your  boys  on  to  the  University  at  all?  these  are  simply  utilised  for  the  work  of  the  Trade 

But  I do  not  know  that  I would  object  to  that.  Preparatory  S&iool. 

9878.  The  Chairman. — I think  what  Mr.  Forth  said  9890.  Whei-e  does  the  Corporation  get  the  funds 
was  that  there  was  a great  need  of  provision  of  scholar-  to  provide  the  eighth? — ^It  takes  it  from  its 

ship's  to  carry  boys  from  the  Elementary  School  to  the  general  income.  Every  Corporation  that  gives  Tech- 

Secondaiy  School?— To  any  Secondai-y  School,  inelud-  nical  Instruction  gete  a grant  from  the  Department 

ing  a Trade  Preparatory  School.  of  Agriculture.  It  has  first  of  ail  an  endowment  grant. 

. Sii  HlBiM  WlLKiHSOS.— I think  tha  oondition  It  then  reoelyeB  nn  atlendaaoe  giant,  and  it  haa  a rata 


of  the'ofier  of  £10,000  is  this,  that  tiie  scholarships 
ofiered  to  pupils  of  the  National  Schools  are  intended 
to  taka  them  through  the  Seooudary  Schools  up  to  the 
University,  aud  that  the  condition  of  granting  that  sum 
is  that  County  Councils  will  aSord  to  those  scholai-s 
the  means  of  going  on  to  the  University? — think 
that  is  the  condition. 

9880.  The  Chairman. — ^But  you  wish  scholarships  to 
enable  boys  to  go  from  the'  Elementary  Schools  to  your 
Trade  Preparatory  School?— To  Secondary  Schools,  and 
I would  include  the  Trade  Preparatory  School  among 
the  Secondary  Schools.  In  other_words,  you  have  " 


which  is  levied  on  the  district. 

9891.  It  does  not  get  part  of  its  funds  by  a special 
rate  levied  for  that  purpose? — It  must  do  that;  it 
must  levy  a penny  in  the  £,  and  it  may  levy  twopence, 
and  some  places  do  levy  twopence — a few.  My  point 
was  first  of  all  about  tLe  need  for  more  scholarships, 
that  the  number  of  scholarships  should  be  increased, 
and  that  the  Trade  Preparatory  Schools  would  be  better 
under  the  National  Board  if  the  National  Board  could 
be  trusted  to  work  tkem  ef&oiently;  which,  I say  at 
once,  it  could  not  at  present. 

9892.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — You  referred  mote  to 
the  Trade  Preparatory  School  as  a secondary  school. 


certain  quantity  of  talent  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  yQ^  not? — ^Yes. 

talent  which  is  absolutely  lost,  because  there  am  no  gggg^  You  would  not  properly  call  it  an  elementary 
means  whereby  that  talent  may  be  brought  out.  There  school? — ^No. 

sre  no  means  by  which  boys  may  be  brought  to  a 9394^  3^^  would  you  think  the  National^  Board  the 
Secondary  School  of  any  type.  The  boy  must  go  to  proper  authority  to  deal  with  it,  as  the  National  Board 
work  because  he  must  live,  and  because  bis  parents  is  the  authority  dealing  with  National  Schools? — I think 

cannot  afford  to  keep  him  longer  at  school,  and  I - *- 

would  have  that  talented  boy  passed  into  a suitable 
Secondary  School,  not  necessarily  an  Intermediate 
School. 

9881.  I should  be  sorry  myself  to  see  those  scholar- 
ships to  carry  boys  up  to  a University  career.  I have 
i great  deal  of  it  in  England,  and  I have  seen 

..®  .....  -t  tv,.  ..nrag  tO  dO  SHy 


the  failure  of  it  in  two-thirds  of  the  i 


the  National  Board  should  deal  with  it,  because  it 
could  correlate  the  Trade  Preparatory  with  the 
National  system.  I would  have  one  education  body 
for  the  whole  country. 

9896.  You  would  absorb  the  Intermediate  system, 
of  course? — I would. 

9896.  Then  if  you  had  one  educational  authority,  it 
would  not  be  an  elementary  education  department, 


3 mv  i.  • _ nt  5f  ■Riif-.  V011  would  but  a general  education  department?— My  idea  is  to 

good.  That  is  my  experience  v:  Jw  qv,de  have  one  education  authority  for  the  whole  country, 

^ve  Bohokrships  to  hilher  Trade  and  I would  let  Trade  Preparatory  schools  be  worked 

School? — ^Into  a Secondary  School  0 g coniunetion  with  the  elementary  schools  for  this 

School,  or  whatever  he  is  fitt^  for.  SaZThat  ?t  Ts  a mle  matter  of  funds.  What 

to  force  a boy  mto  a groOTO  if  happei  at  preamt  ia  thia.  There  are  many  boys  in 

Imi  fliat  way.  One  wonid  not  wmt  scbotabips  wito  f a,  p„. 

class  distinctions  between  the  boys.  I URe  schools,  but  are  held  back  from  admis- 

somebody  to  be  responsible  for  sdeing  that  toys  took  P ^ Trade  Preparatory  schools.  I know  that, 
up  the  kind  of  education  that  they  were  suited  for.  ^ wEieh  I could  quote  to  you  where 

9882.  Now  will  you  continue?— Then  as  I have  just  Trade  Preparatory  schocfis  have  been  spoken  of  dis- 

said  I want  the  Committee  really  to  understand  that  I paragiugly,  and  boys  eligible  for  the  Trade  Prepara- 
think  there  should  be  a great  many  more  scholarships  school  and  who  have  exhausted  the  programme  of 

for  pupils  who  have  exhausted  the  programme  of  the  elementary  school,  have  been  kept  marking  time 

Elementary  Schools  to  enable  them  to  go  to  a Secon-  elementary  school. 

dary  School,  I think  there  ought  to  be  a multiplica-  9ggY_  The  Chairman.— Does  that  happen  in  Belfast? 
tion  of  these  Trade  Preparatory  Schools  or  schools  of  _This  happens  in  Belfast,  and  it  happens  m Cork, 
that  type  over  the  country,  that  there  should  he  an  Starkie  said  so,  and  he  gave  a case  and  supplied 

increase  in  the  number  of  them.  I believe  if  the  instance  there.  As  long  as  you  have  th^e  two 

system  of  the  National  Board  was  satisfactorily  of  education  controEed  by  different  autoontiM 

administered  (I  do  not  think  it  is  now),  these  schools  jjini  of  thing  will  go  on,  and  the  best  will  not  be 

would  be  better  under  the  National  Board  than  under  .jone  for  the  child.  — , . tt  - 

a Technical  Committee.  9898.  The  Bishop  oi  Ross.— We  bajc  iho  bJnmr- 

ctflRR  Thot  is  whftt  Dr  Starkie  has  been  talking  sity  authority  and  the  Intermediate  authority  and  tee 

riSSicrtet  rc»; 

schools?— He  spoke  dwess  ^ jjodv  to  be  the  educational  authority  over  all  these 

>'  . __1 1-0  vr»..  .......1,1  .cl-  fVcm  rroir,  tllO  Bli. 


going  to  Scotland  for  his  illustration  when  he  might 
have  got  hia  illustrations  in  Ireland  as  weU. 
type  he  refers  to  in  Scotland  exists  in  Ireland. 

9884. ' Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— I beheye  there  we 
twelve  of  these  Trade  Preparatory  Schools  in  Ireland . 
There  must  be  at  least  twelve. 

9885.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  last  r^orfc 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instructum  ? 
— do  not  know  the  number  of  them,  but  the  number 
needs  increasing. 


secondary  schools?— You  vi^ould  not  then  gain  the  ad- 
vantage I speak  of. 

9899.  I quite  see  that,  but  we  ate  not  in  a position 
to  discuss  the  setting  up  of  a single  educational 
authority? — I understand. 

9900.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— Might  I ask  you  this? 
You  can  tell  us,  of  course,  what  is  the  cause  for  keep- 
ing these  boys  in  the  National  School,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  then  whether,  even  if  they  were  under  the 

15* 
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control  of  the  National  Boai-d,  that  same  cause  would 
not  operate,  for  I understand  the  reference  to  these  cases 
suggests  fiat  the  boys  are  kept  there  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  number  of  the  pupils  in  the  school,  so  that  the 
schools  in  which  these  cases  occur  may  still  be  up  to 
the  standard  entitling  the  teacher  to  the  highest  emolu- 
ment. That  cause  has  been  suggested.  Were  you 
thinking  of  that  cause  or  were  you  thinking  of  some 
other  cause  that  operated? — I was  thinking  of  that 
cause  for  one.  I was  thinking  of  what  is  a very 
natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  keep  a 
kind  of  cream  on  his  school. 

9901.  How  would  you  suggest  the  elimination  of 
those  scholars,  or  the  passing  of  them  on  from  the 
National  School — has  any  practical  course  suggested 
itself  to  you  as  to  how  those  scholars  should  be  sent 
on? — Only  in  this  way,  all  those  schools  are 
subject  to  inspection,  and  when  it  is  found  that  a boy 
has  exhausted  the  programme  of  the  school  he  is 
attending,  that  boy  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  that  school  for  another  year  marking  time.  It 
is  somebody's  business  to  see  to  that. 

9902.  A cause  suggests  itself  to  me  (I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  appeal  to  you);  which  is  that  the 
teacher  of  a National  School  who  sent  his  scholars 
into  the  Trade  Preparatory  School,  should  be  allowed 
to  count  those  scholars  as  belonging  to  his  school  for 
a year  after  they  had  left  him.  Do  you  think  that  that 
would  operate  to  some  extent  in  removing  one  of  the 
causes.  One  cause  is  a selfish  cause  and  one  is  a very 
unselfish  cause,  one  being  monetary  and  one  being 
the  natural  ambition  of  the  teacher  to  have  the  best 
scholars  in  the  place.  The  course  which  I suggest 
■would  meet  one  of  the  causes,  I think.  Do  you  agree? 
— That  seems  a workable  arrangement.  ■ I have  not 
thought  of  that;  but  it  eeems  a workable  arrangement, 
and  your  suggestion  has  just  caused  another  thought 
to  come  into  my  mind,  that  the  teacher  might  be 
given  something  in  the  nature  of  a bonus  on  the 
number  of  pupils  he  succeeded  in  passing  forward. 

9903.  Mr.  Henlv. — How  would  you  deal  with  the 
cases  of  those  schools  up  and  down  through  toe  coun- 
try where  they  have  no  preparatory  school  to  go  to? 
"Would  you  compel  the  inspector  to  remove  the  pupils 
from  those  schools? — Of  course,  when  I speak  before 
you  to-day,  I should  like  you  to  keep  in  mind  all  the 
tiihe  that  I am  speaking  for  a limited  area;  I am  not 
able  to  speak  for  country  districts. 

, 9904.  The  Chairman. — ^You  have  no  experience  of 
country  districts? — I can  answer  your  question  in  this 
way.  We  have  attending  our  school  a number  of 
pupils  who  come  from  country  areas,  and  these  cases 
are  dealt  with  in  this  way  (it  is  the  County  Down  I 
speak  of).  The  Countv  Down  Technical  Instruction 
-Committee  gives  scholarships  to  boys  who  live  in 
country  areas,  and  these  are  sufficiently  valuable  to 
support  a boy  living  in  town,  or  if  he  can  reach  town 
•by  train,  to  give  him  a railway  season  ticket,  or  even 
train  fare,  .but  that  would  not  reach  those  very  re- 
mote districts.  Some  of  them  come  to  Belfast  from  a 
distance  of  25  miles.  Boys  come  from  Portaferry, 
which  has  to  be  reached  by  train  and  long  car  (a  motor 
now),  I wish  to  speak  also  with  regard  to  the  apmen- 
tice  classes,  which  I mentioned  at  the  beginning.  These 
are  classes  which  we_  conduct  for  apprentices  to  engi- 
neering and  apprentices  -to  the  printing  toade,  and 
apprentices  to  toe  grocery  trade,  and  that  again  is  a 
very  useful  work,  though  not  nearly  as  good  as  toe 
Trade  Preparatory  school  work. 

9905.  They  only  give  part  of  their  time  during  the 
•week? — ^The  grocers’  apprentices  give  half  a day  per 
week  and  the  engineer  apprentices  give  a day  per 
wetik.  Now,  there  is  a direction  in  which  a great 
deal  of  useful  work  is  to  be  done;  but  that  is  again 
perhaps  outside  the  scop©  of  this  inquiry. 

9906.  Are  you  connecting  that  in  any  way  with  the 
■teaching  in  National  Schools  ?~What  I,  want  "to  say 
in  regard  to  that  is  that  the  boys  coming  into  these 
classes  are  boys  who  have  been,  in  elementary  schools, 
and  that  we  find  the  standard  of  education  very  low 
in  these  pupils,  so  that  whether  we  speak  of  the  trade 
Preparatory  school  or  these  day  apprentice'  classes,  toe 
standard  of  education  is  low. . 


[Cottfintted. 


Mr.  Coffey.— That  is,  of  boys  coming  from  National 
Schools?— Coining  from  National  Schools. 

9907.  The  Chairman. — Those  apprentices,  many  oi 
them,  would  not  have  passed  through  your  trade  school, 
of  course? — Not  at  all. 

9908.  None  of  them,  probably? — No;  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  come  to  these  classes  if  they  had  gone 
to  the  preparatory  school. 

9909.  So  that  tliey  are  the  production  of  National 
Schools? — Yes,  and  the  standard  of  education  is  low. 

9910.  Mr.  Henly.— In  what  respect  is  their  educa- 
tion  low? — The  work  they  do  in  these  classes  is  of  two 
kinds.  We  divide  toe  period  allotted  to  study  into  two 
parts.  In  one  part  they  are  instructed  in  arithmetic,  in 
simple  calculations  relating  to  their  business  aud'usu^y 
in  the  writing  of  letters  and  work  of  that  kind.  In  the 
other  part  of  the  afternoon,  they  are  taught  purely 
trade  work,  and  the  apprentices  to  toe  printing  trade 
do  work  connected  with  printing,  and  the  grocery  ap. 
prentices  do  work  connected  with  their  business,  and 
the  capacity  of  these  pupils  for  making  the  moat  ele- 
meatavy  calculations  iu  connection  with  their  business 
is  deplorable.  Take  a printer,  for  oxumpie ; he  has  to 
make  certain  calculations  in  connection  with  his  busi- 
ness, and  we  try  to  make  the  arithmetic  iusti-uction 
as  practical  as  possible,  and  as  closely  applicable  to 
daily  work  as  we  can,  and  wo  find  a proportion  of  the 
pupils  almost  hopeless,  for  apparently  they  have  no 
grounding  in  elementary  arithmetic.  This  does  not 
apply  all  round';  but  it  applies  in  too  many  cases,  and 
sufficiently  generally  to  be  worthy  of  comment.  Of 
course,  a number  of  them  have  hcoii  away  from  the 
elementary  school  for  several  years. 

9911.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  noticed  any  up- 
ward or  downward  move  in  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen 
years? — These  schools  have  only  boon  iu  existence  for 
the  three  or  four  years,  and  wo  have  seen  no  great 
change  in  tliat  time  that  I could  generalise  upon. 

9912.  How  does  the  model  school  iu  Belfast  stand 
in  relation  to  this?  Do  you  get  many  pupils  from  the 
model  school? — For  the  Trade  Preparatory  School? 

9918.  Yes? — Yes,  we  do;  a number  every  year. 

9914.  You  have  not  observed  whether  the  teaching 
there  is  better  than  in  the  ordinary  National  School? 

• — I think  there  is  a table  in  this  Report  that  will  give 
information.  This  is  the  Report  referring  to  toe 
Trade  Preparatory  School,  and  on  page  18  and  page  14 
you  sea  a list  of  pupils  who  have  entered  in  the  first 
year,  with  the  names  of  the  schools  that  suppli^  toe 
pupils.  I notice  nine  names  of  pupils  from  the  Model 
School,  Belfast,  but  probably  there  are  more 
than  that.  , A ' number  of  these  secure  admis- 
sion. I would  like  to  speak  next  of  the  evening  divi- 
sion of  the  Technical  Institute  and  the  relation  of  toe 
National  Schools  to  the  evening  division,  and  if  you 
would  turn  to  page  22  of  toe  prospectus  of  the  Insti- 
tute, you  will  find  there  a list  of  the  departments.  It 
is  headed  “ Course  of  Instruction,”  and  you  will  find 
mentioned  there  under  the  head  of  ” Day  Division  ” of 
toe  Trad©  Preparatory  School,  Technical  Course'  the 
Engineer  Apprentice  Course,  the  Printing  Trades  Ap- 
prentice Course,  the  Women’s  Work,  .^rt,  and  Univer- 
sity Course.  Th©  Municipal  Institute  of  Belfast  is 
co-ordinated  witii  the  Queen’s  University,  Belfast. 
In  to©  evening  division  there  is  a preparatory  section 
which  I want  to  speak  of  here.  If  you  would  now 
turn  to  page  66,  you  will  see  there  under  the  heading 
of  ‘‘Evening  Division,  Preparatory  Section”  this 
statement: — ‘‘The  Preparatory  Department  has  been 
organised  with  the  object  of  ensuring  that  students 
shall  obtain  a sound  basis  whereon  to  build  up  their 
subsequent,  studies  in  science,  art,  or  technology.  It 
is  essential  that  all  students  pass  through  this  depart- 
ment, unless  satisfactory  proof  can  be  produced  that 
an  equal  educational  standard  has  been  already 
attained.”  Then  there  aro  two  groups  of  classes  in 
tMs  department,  one  for  youths  and  men,  and  one  for 
girls  and  women.  We  do  not  wish  to  divide  out  sec- 
tion in  any  other  case;  but  we  do  here  largely,  because 
the  arithmetic  for  boys  differs  from  the  arithmetic  for 
girls,  and  toe  boys  want  to  learn  arithmetic  for  the 
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purpose  of  using  it  in  trade  and  the  girls  want  to 
learn  it  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  dressmaking  or 
house-work,  or  some  other  occupations  as  are  taken 
up  by  the  girls.  Now,  I should  like  bo  deal 
with  the  Preparatory  Section.  We  hold  an  en- 
trance examination,  aud  I have  brought  here  several 
entrance  examination  papers  for  the  Evening  Division. 

I will  explain  how  it  is  all  done.  When  a student 
comes  to  join  the  Evening  Division  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  he  is  either  a former  student,  in 
which  case  he  is  allowed  to  proceed  from  1die  point 
that  he  i-eached  in  the  previous  year,  or  he  is  a new 
student,  whose  qualifications  we  have  to  ascertain. 

If  the  new  student  produces  a certificate  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Board,  or  of  a matriculation  course  of  a Uni- 
vei'sity,  he  is  then  admitted  without  an  examination; 
but  if  he  cannot  produce  a certificate,  he  must  under- 
0 an  examination,  and  every  year  we  examine  hun- 
reds  of  pupils — pupils  who  come  not  able  to  produce 
any  eertiBcate  or  any  evidence  that  they  have  got  a 
particular  standard  of  education,  aud  these  are  mainly 
upils  who  are  coming  from  National  Schools,  not 
irectly,  unfortunately,  but  who  have  gone  to  work, 
and  then  after  two  or  three  or  more  years,  think  of 
improving  their  education.  If  one  of  these  hoys  is 
t^ing  up  the  trade  of  engineering,  say,  we  examine 
him  on  a paper  relating  to  his  trade.  If  he  is  a 
builder,  we  examine  him  on  something  connected  with 
building;  and  if  he  is  in  an  office,  we  examine  him  on 
something  connected  with  office  work;  and  so  we  have 
a gi-oup  of  examinations  on  every  ni^t  of  a week  for 
about  a month.  These  are  some  of  the  test  papers, 
which  I now  hand  in,  and  you  will  observe  they  are 
all  diSerent;  but  one  will  illustrate  very  well  what  is 
required.  We  devote  a fortnight  to  examining  the 
new  candidates,  and  dui'ing  that  time  there  is  no  in- 
struction given  at  all — nothing  but  examination.  A 
candidate  comes  forward  and  says : "I  am  in  an 
office;  I want  to  join  the  Technical  Institute  and  take 
out  a commercial  certificate.”  We  send  him  .to  the 
commercial  department  to  be  examined.  He  finds 
there  awaiting  him  the  questions  deemed  appropriate 
to  commerce.  If  he  is  an  engineer,  he  goes  to  the 
engineering  department,  and  so  on  with  all  the  other 
departments.  Every  group  of  trades  is  provided  for. 
We  set  questions  in  English  and  in  arithmetic, 
which  have  some  sort- of  relation  to  the  particular  trade 
or  occupation.  For  example,  if  he  is  going  in  for  en- 
gineering, he  might  find  some  exceptional  difficulty 
in  a question  about  butter  and  eggs;  but  a like 
question  stated  in  language  he  knew  with  respect  to 
to  rivets  and  bolts,  and  so  on,  he  will  do-  quite  easily; 
and  so  we  have  the  examinations  suited  to  the  occu- 
pations of  the  boys;  but  the  examinations  are  not 
technical  (that  is  the  great  point),  except  in  their 
phraseology. 

9916.  They  are  to  test  the  boy’s  elementary  educa- 
tion rather  than  anything  else? — That  is  purely  the 
object  of  it. 

9916.  The  questions  are  expressed  in  terms  that  he 
has  brought  before  him  in  his  daily, work? — Yes;  we 
try  to  use  phraseology  that  the  boy  will  be  sure  to 
understand,  so  that  tne  language  of  the  question  need 
not  present  any  difficulty  to  him;  but  tb^e  is  no  tech- 
nical point  involved  in  tire  question,  sucH,  for  example, 
as  he  can  only  be  expected  to  know  after  he  has  gone 
through  the  technical  course.  We  dq-nofc  introduce  any 
technical  points.  There  is  a drawing  examination,  too. 
If  fhe  boy  has  not  any  special  occupation,  and  .has  not 
gone  to  work  we  give  him  a paper  of  a general  kind  in 
which  he  is  examined.  If  he  is  an  engineer,  w;e  give 
him  a drawing  of  some  engineering,  some  piece  of 
machinery.  If  he.is  a builder  we  give  him  a hamnier  or 
pincers,  or  something  connected  with  building.  If  he 
is  engaged  in  a mill,  weaving  or  spinning,  we 
give  him  something  to  do  in  the  drawing , which 
is  connected  with  some  weaving  detail.  If  he  is_  a 
chemist,  he  gets  a drawing  example  relating  to  chemis- 
try, such  as  test. tubes  or  glass  bottles,  or  anyiiing 
that  is  connected  with  chemistry.  ■ If  he  is  engaged  in 
an  office  we  give  hiip  something  that  is  connected 
with  office  work,  a copying  press,  or  a date  rack,  or 
an  "ink  pot.  If  .the  ican^date  is  a , woman  going  in  for 


domestic  science,  we  would  give  her  pots  and  pans  and 
scissors,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Ws  try  to  give 
something  relating  to  what  each  shows  an  interest  in. 

9917.  In  these  tests  there  is  no  di-awing  of  objects? 

— Not  at  these  examinations.  We  do  lay  great  stress 
on  drawing  from  object;  but  you  see  as  we  have 
hundreds  of  candidate  to  examine  every  night  for  a 
fortnight,  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  the  exami- 
nations is  very  great.  The  papers  ai'e  all  marked,  the 
results  known,  and  the  candidate  enrolled  before  he 
leaves  the  Institute. 

9918.  Mr.  Kettle. — What  happens  if  they  do  not 
succeed  in  passing  the  examination? — There  is  a place 
for  everybody,  whether  they  pass  or  not.  A candidate 
who  gets  70  per  cent,  of  tne  marks  gets  a specialised 
course.  If  he  is  an  engineer,  an  electrical  engineer, 
or  goes  in  for  book-keeping  and  typewriting,  he  gets  a 
specialised  course  in  ^ose  subjects.  He  may  take 
book-keeping  and  type  writing  if  be  is  a commercial 
student.  He  may  take  chemistry  if  he  is  a chemistry 
student.  If  he  is  a building  student  he  gets  building 
instruction  and  instruction  in.  carpentry  end  joinery, 
anything  that  relates  to  his  branch.  That  is  for  those 
who  gets  70  per  cent,  of  the  marks.  If  the  student 
gets  anything  between  70  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent,, 
he  will  then  go  to  the  introductory  section.  Ifhe  gets 
anything  below  40  per  cent,  he  must  go  again  to  the 
preparatory  section. 

9919.  The  Bishop  of  Rosb. — When  was  that  pre- 
paratory system  introduced — in  what- year?— We  have 
had  it  ever  since  we  have  had  the  examinations,  aud 
that  is  half  a dozen  years  ago.  In  our  early  days,  12 
years  ago,  we  admitted  a candidate  to  whatever  subject 
he  wished  to  join,  but  a few  years  of  that  showed  the  folly 
of  pursuing  that  practice,  because  we  had  a class  of  40 
or  60  students,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  perhaps 
about  10.  Many  of  the  40  or  50  were  incapable  of 
doing  their  work.  They  could  not  calculate.  They 
had  not  the  necessary  elementary  science  knowledge 
provided  by  technical  instruction,  and  after  a few 
weeks  they  began  to  drop  ofi  one  by  one.  We  found 
it  was  wasteful  and  extravagant,  and  then  we  intro- 
duced these  entrance  examinations  that  ccanpel  the 
students  to  fall  into  definite  groups.  We  had  great 
difficulty  in  doing  this  and  there  was  a great  deal  of 
public  opposition  to  it,  and  we  were  attacked  freely 
through  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  newspapers 
for  introducing  the  entrance  examinations 

9920.  The  Chairman. — ^These  divide  the  students 

into  three  sections?— They  compel  the  student  to 
begin  at  a particular  point.  My  Committee 

adhered  to  the  position  they  had  taken  up, 
and  I believe  the  pubUo  have  come  to  see  that  it  is 
a reasonable  and  proper  thing.  If  a student  gets 
fewer  marks  than  40  he  must  go  to  the  Preparatory 
section,  and  that  is  where  we  touch  the  National 
school.  The  programme  includes  English,  Arithmetic 
and  Drawing.  Aiithmetio  is  specialised  a little, 
as  you  ^1  see  in  the  Prospectus.  It  is 
referred  to  on  pages  66  ?md  57.  In  English^  we  have 
Grammar  and  Composition  and  Beading.  In 
Arithmetic  we  have  the  ordinary  work  of  Arithmetic, 
and  then  there  is  Geometry,  and  also  Mensuration, 
which  we  treat  as  a branch  of  Arithmetic,  aud 
then  there  is  Freehand  Drawing.  We  send  to  the 
Preparatory  section  the  residuum  of  the  students, 
those  who  are  left  over  and  cannot  be  put  anywhere 
else.  You  will  find  students  of  all  ages, -boys  of  14 
and  men  of  40.  Now,  this  is  a section  on  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  not  pay'  any  grant, 
because  they  insist  that  the  students  whom  they  pay 
grants  for  must  haTe  reached  a certain  minimim 
educational  standai-d,  the  standard  required  for  the 
introductory  section,  that  is  the  section  in  which  those 
students  are  placed  who  have  obtained  from  40-mark8 
up  to  70  marks. 

9921.  ■'What  number  would  you  have  in  your 
Preparatory  section  ?~This  is  work  for  which  we  do  not 
get  any  grant  from  tiie  Departme'nt  of  Agricultme_  and 
Technical  Instruction,  but  we -have  put  this  portion  of 
our  work  under  the  scheme  of -the'  National  Board,  and 
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the  classes  are  now  carried  on  under  the  evening  con- 
tinuation school  scheme  of  the  National  Board.  For 
ths  current,  session  we  have  471  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
Preparatory  depai'tment.  The  year  before  we  had  478; 
the  year  before  that  we  bad  626,  and  the  first  year  we 
tried  this  kind  of  work,,  the  year  1902-1903,  we  had  970. 

9922.  The  Bishop,  of  Bogs. — You  began  it  as  eaily 
as  1902-1903,  then,  did  you? — Yes;  we  carried  it  on 
for  four  years,  and  then  we  discontinued  for  two 
years,  and  afterwards  resumed  it,  and  it  has  been 
going  on  now  for  five  years,  all  under  the  National 
Board. 

9923.  Now,  that  work  is  technical  work,  that  ought 
to  have  been  done  in  a Technical  school  — Yes,  it  is 
work  that  should  have  been  done  elsewhere,  and  under 
other  auspices,  and  it  is  done  in  the  Technical  school 
for  the  reason  that  if  you  say  to  these  young  people 
who  obtain  fewer  marks  than  40,  “ You  cannot  come 
hece,”  they'  are  simply  turned  out  into  the  street,  and 
they  have  nowhere  to  go  to,  obtain  education.  Nou’. 
as  to  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  section,  and 
the  work  of  the  National  Board  in  relation  to  this, 
I have  got  here  a couple  of  charts.  We  compiled 
these  charts  for  our  information,  but  I brought 
them  here  thinking  they  might  be  of  some  help  in  this 
Inquiry.  (Witness  exhibits  charts.)  These  charts 
bring  o'ut  some  of  the  difiSeulties  that  occur  in  carrying 
on  these  preparatory  classes  under  the  National  Board’s 
system.  The  marks  along  the  bottom  line  indicate  tire 
weeks.  This  vertical  line  indicates  the  number  of 
students  enrolled.  ‘When  the  class  first  met  it  had  40 
on  roll,  then  41)  and  then  44,  and  so  it  rose  until  it 
had.  that  number  54  on  the  roll.  The  black  lines 
indicate  the.  number  of  students  present . at  each 
lesson.  This  is  closely  related  to  the  question  of  the 
oarniog  capacity  of  these  classes.  If  the  whole  of  the 
students  had  joined  at  the  first  lesson  and  continued 
in  attendance  that  rectangular  area  would  represent 
the  amount  that  would  be  earned.  The  amount  of 
pant  lost  by  irregular  attendance  is  indicated  by  the 
blue  colour..  Of  the-  497  students  who  were  enrolled 
for  the  current  session  in  the  Preparatory  section,  one 
recorded  himself  as  having  left  the  National  school  In 
the  2nd  Standard,  15  as  having  left  in  the  3rd  Stan- 
dard, 76  as  having  left  in  Idle  4th,  and  247  as  having 
left  in  the  5th  Standard.  They  have  to  say  on  their 
entrance  form  what  standard  tliey  left  school  in;  185 
recorded  themselves  as  being  in  the  6th  Standard,  14 
in  the  7th  Standard,  one  in  the  8th,  six  in  the  Propara- 
tory  Grade  of  the  Intermediate  Board,  one  in  the  Junior 
Grade,  and  two  as  having  attended  schools  in 
England ; so  you  see  the  great  bulk  of  these  students 
were  below  the  6th  Standard.  You  may  ask,  how 
does  it  come  that  a student  of  the  7th  Standard  should 
be  in  this  Preparatory  Grade  at  all,  and  that  he  could 
not  pass  a simple  entrance  examination.  The  answer 
usually  is  that  be  has  been  away  from  school  so  long 
that  he  has  forgotten  moat  of  what  he  had  learned,  and 
has  to  begin  again. 

9924.  Mr.  Coffev. — He  could  not  be  so  long  away 
from_  school,  for  the  7th  Standard  is  a recent  intro- 
duction  in  the  National  schools? — It  is  surprising 
how  much  some  boys  forget  in  three  or  four  year^ 
Three  or  four  years  is  a long  time  for  a boy  who 
has  not  done  any  study  in  the  meantime.  We  carry 
on  these  classes  under  the  National  Board. 

9926.  Under  Chapter  35.  of  their  Eulea?— The  Eules 
and  Eegulations  for  1918  of  the  National  Board  give 
this  scheme  on  pages  56  to  61,  and  the  various  con- 
ations which  are  set.  out  there  explain  the  scheme. 
To  understand  this  scheme  thoroughly  would  neces- 
sitate a special  education,  it  is  so  complicated.  How- 
ever, in  practice  it  is  easily  understood. 


9926.  The  National  Board  pays  a grant  on  the 
gehoolB?— Such  schools,  evening  elementary  school 
can  be  established  by  any  manager  or  any  princin 
teacher  who  makes  application.  As  a matter  of  fact 
1 am  speaking  here  of  my  own  district,  but  what  I si 
I believe  applies  to  the  whole  country— there  are  ve 
few  of  these  eyening  elementary-  schools  carried  < 
under  the  National  Board  Scheme.  It  is  quite  certai 
and  the  Board  s own  returns  show  this,  that  there- 


not  anything  like  an  odequate  enrolment  of  young 
people  in  efemeutary  evening  schools  throughout  the 
country,  that  is,  adequate  in  propoction  to  the  school 
popuiatiou  of  the  country. 

9927.  In  the  Eeport  of  the  National  Board  for. 
1909-1910,  and  in  1904,  you  will  find  statistics  as  to 
the  numbers  under  each  subject? — Yes. 

9928.  Wei-e  you  referring  to  the  very  small  numbers 
ill  certaiu  subjects? — I am  referring  to  the  small 
number  of  youug  people  wlio  are  attending  the  eveuiag 
schools. 

9929.  I do  not  see  the  total  number,  and  I was 
going  to  ask  you  about-  that.  The  sum  that  they 
expend  on  these  schools  in  Ireland  is  .210, '270  a year. 
That  is  the  amount  paid  to  evening  schools  in  1909- 
1910? — The  interesting  fact  is,  though,  that  in  the 
year  1906-1906  the  Nat-ioual  Board  gob  £23,000 
included  in  the  Civil  Service  estimates  for  these 
schools,  out  of  which  they  spent  £12,000,  and  they 
returned  £11,000  to  the  Treasury. 

9930.  I wish  we  could  tui-u  up  the  Keport  which 
gives  the  exact  statistics  of  these  evening  schools, 
as  to  which  I should  like  t-o  ask  you  a question. 
■What  struck  me  was  the  extraordinarily  small  number 
learning  to  draw? — I have  not  got  the  figures  for 
individual  subjects,  but  I know  that  the  number  of 
pupils  going  through  tlie  evening  elementary  school  pro- 
gramme altogether  is  far  below  what  it  ouglit  to  be 
in  relation  to  the  school  popuiatiou. 

9931.  Do  you  know  how  many  evening  continuation 
schools  thei'c  are  in  Belfast? — I have  not  got  tho  exact 
figures,  bub  I know  there  are  very  few.  1 should  half- 
a-dozen,  and  that  would  be  about  all.  Of  course,  that 
is  not  ascertainable  very  definitely  for  tho  present 
year.  The  reports  always  come  out  so  late  that  they 
are  not  really  of  much  value  when  they  do  come  out. 

9932.  There  is  no  report  out  for  last  year  yet? — I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  it. 

9933.  Sir  Hiram  'Wilkinso.v. — There  is  one  point 
with  regard  to  the  statement  of  tho  amount  that  was 
estimated,  and  the  amount  that  was  actually  expended, 
to  which  I wish  to  draw  your  attention.  The  Board 
can  only  be  blamed  if  they  have  not  taken  proper 
measures  to  increase  the  number  of  schools  or  the 
number  of  pupils  for  whom  grants  might  be  made. 
Do  you  assume  that  they  have  estimated  for  a certain 
number,  and  that  unless  they  aecomplisli  a certain 
number  they  have  therefore  failed  — I do  not  quite 
follow  that. 

9984.  I was  referring  to  your  statement  with  regard 
t-o  the  estimates  made  for  evening  schools  in  1905- 
1906,  and  the  amount  stated  to  have  been  returned  to 
the  Treasury? — Yes. 

9935.  And  you  condemned  the  Board  for  returning 
that  money  to  the  Treasury,  which  amounts  to  this, 
that  you  condemned  them  for  not  having  made 
arrangements  for  an  increase  of  evening  schools,  or 
an  increase  in  tbs  number  of  pupils,  so  that  the 
money  which  they  expected  to  expend  should  have 
been  expended  for  that  laudable  purpose? — That  is 
my  position;  yes,  I do  condemn  them  for  that. 

9936.  Can  you  explain,  at  all  in  any  way  how  it 
turned  out  that  the  amount  actuallv  expended  was 
so  rnuch  below  the  Board's  estimate?— I think  I can. 
I will  try  to  do  so.  The  National  Board  have  bad 
in  operation  two  schemes  for  payment  of  grant.  One, 
which  I will  call  the  first  scheme,  was  in  operation, 
and  it  is  still  m operation,  for  those  who  desire  to 
Mopt  it,  by  ths  w'ay.  That  was  in  operation,  I 
think,  in  1902-1903  for  the  first  time.  The  National 
Board  then  brought  into  operation,  I think  about 
1908,  a second  scheme,  which  is  alternative  to  the 
first  scheme,  a scheme  of  payment  of  grants'.  Now* 
ope  reason  that  the  Board  were  not  sucossaful  at  the 
tiine  this  money  was  returned  is  this,  that  the  basis 
of  payment  for  the  work  done  gave  an  altogether  in- 
adequate return  to  the  teacher.  That  is  the  reason,  the 
mam  rearon,  and  I 'will  give  you  the  figures  to  support 
that  opinion.  We  carried  on  a class  in  1902,  or  classes, 
really,  under  this  scheme,  bn  which  the  grant  yielded 
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us  2s.  3d.  per  head  ou  the  pupils  enrolled.  Now,  sup- 
posing that  the  course  lasts  30  weeks,  as  ours  do  ap- 
proximately (this  last  year  we  have  reduced  it  to  25  or 
26  • but  there  used  to  be  80),  and  supposing  that  you 
•liad  80  pupils  in  the  class,  that  means  that  you  get 
2s.  8d.  per  evening  that  a class  meets* 

9987.  For  teaching  the  whole  class?— Supposing  the 
average  attendance  was  30,  and  that  in  the  session  each 
pupil  earns  2s.  3d.,  then  if  the  class  meets  on  30  occa- 
sions we  have  2s.  3d.  per  evening  for  teaching,  a class. 
That  takes  no  account  whatever  of  the  costs  of  heating, 
lighting,  cleaning,  supplying  of  pens  and  ink,  and  all 
other  incidental  expenses  connected  with  the  class. 
The  next  year  we  earned  2s.  Id.  per  pupil,  and 
the  next  year  2s.,  and  in  the  year  in  which  the  £12,000 
was  returned  to  the  Treasury  we  earned  2s.  8d.  per 
pupil ; so  my  answer  to  the  question  is — that  the  Board 
'is  blamable’to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  calculate  the 
pavmcnt  of  teachers,  and  of  those  who  do  the  work, 
on"  a reasonable,  scale. 

9938.  Mr.  Ivettle. — Do  you  know  whether  it  was 
the  Board  or  the  Treasury  that  fixed  the  rate? — 
Surely  it  must  have  been  the  Board.  I cannot 
imagine  the  Treasury  fixing  the  rate  of  payment. 

9989.  My  idea  is  that  it  was  the  Treasury?— I do 
not  know.  • • 

9940.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Is  it  your  idea  (I 
do  not  know  really  what  happened,  but  it  would  be 
in  accordance  rather  with  what  happens  elsewhere) 
that  the  Board  submit  to  the  Treasury  a statement 
of  their  expectation  of  a certain  number  of  pupils  at 
a certain  rate,  and  ask'  the  Treasury  to  supply 
that  money,  or  simply  that  the  Board  got  &om 
the  Treasury  as  much  as  they  could  have  got, 
and  that  being  free  to  expend  that  money, . .they 
failed  to  expend  it,  although  it  was  very-  much 
required  in  the  interest  of  education— those  are  two 
alternatives? — Of  course,  I have  no  internal  know- 
ledge which  would  enable  me  to  offer  any  observation 
on  that  point.  All  I know  is  what  actu^ly  happened. 


9941.  That  the  money  was  estimated  for,  and  that 
the  money  was  not  expended,  and  that  it  shbuid  have 
been  expended  upon  proper  objects,  So  as  to  give  a 
sufficient  amount  or  an  adequate  amount  in  a proper 
way  to  the  teachers? — To  the  teachers.  That  is  so. 

■ 9942.  Mr.  Kavanaoh.— "Why  did  they  lower  fte  rate 
per  head  each  year? — It  varies  for  reasons  which  are 
set  i‘ut  in  the  rules,  and  very  complicated  reasons 
they  are.  •• 

9948.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson.— Could  you  reduce 
the  complication  in  any  way  by  a general  statem^t? 
— No.  I should  also  like  to  say  that  I referred  to  me 
money  returned  in  1904-1906,  when  there  was  about 
£11,000  returned,  and  that  being  the  case,  you  would 
have  thought  that  the  Board,  having  learned  from 
that,  would  not  in  the  next  year  have  returned 
another  £10,000  or  so.  They  returned  £10,000  or 
£11,000  that  year,  and  the  next  year  £4,000,  and 
'the  next  year  between  £8,000  and  £4,000  to  the 
Treasury.  The  reasons  why  the  evening  school 
scheme  did'  not  work  were  well  known,  because 
the  teachere  did  not  get  anything  like  reasonable 
remuneration,  and  that  being  the  case,  you  woiud 
have  thought  the  Board  would  have  rectified  the 
mistake.  However,  they  did  learn  in  1908-1909, 
when  they  brought  in  this  alternative  scheme, 
we  in  that  year  earned  6s.  per  head.  We  stopped 
these  classes  two  years.  We  then  earned  6s.  per 
head  under  the  second  scheme. 

' 9944.  The  Chairman.— After  two  years  of  dis- 
cussion?—Well,  we  discontinued  the  classes'  ourselves, 
because  there  was  a deficit  in  all  those  years,  and  w© 
had  to  stop  them  because  we  had  no  money  to  meet 
the  expense. 

9945.  Did  that  go  on  all  over  the  eountiy?— Every- 
where. It  means  this,  &at  if  the  teachers  are  to 
have  a reasonable  payment,  as  they  have  with  us,  the 
local  authorities  lose  money;  so  if  a teacher  took  classes 
as  a private  Speculation,  he  got  no  money.  When  the 
new  scheme  came  in  we  decided  to  take  this  secohd 
scheme,  'and  we  earned  in  the  year  6s.,  and  6s.  8d. 


the  next  year;  the  next  year  6s.  8d.,  and  then  7s.  3d., 
and  this  year  we  have ’dropped  down  to  6s.  Id.  Now, 

I am  going  t-o  explain  that  by  showing  certai^n 
anomalies  in  the  Board  Scheme.  One  of  . these 
anomalies  which  make  this,  ' scherhe  difficult,  and, 
indeed,  prevent  teachers  from  establishing  it,  is  that 
the  basis  of  payment  ' urider  the  second  soBeine  is  cme 
under  which  you  get  a certain  rate  per ' head  of  -the 
pupils,  if  your  average  attendance  is  so  much.  If 
your  .average  attendance  falls  below  a pai-tieular  figure 
you  get  less.  If  your  average  attendance  w 30  through- 
out the  session  you  get  paid  at  a certain  rate  per  head. 

If  it  falls  below  30,  say  29,  you  get  less  a lower  "rate  pet 
head.  We  generally  fix  our  classes  -at  about  45  w '60. 
We  wish  to  keep  them  small,  because  when  the  class 
becomes  big  the  teaching  cannot  be  efficient,  and  this 
late  enrolment,  and  this  absence  from  classes,  is  some- 
thing that  nobody  can  help — pupils  who  join  late  and 
are  rather  old  and  work  out  of  tovm;  and  there  are 
many  very  good  reasons  why  they  do  not  attend;  and 
what  one  has  to  do  is  to  ti-y  and  fix  the  enrolment 
figure,  so  that  your  average  will  keep  up  above  SO. 
But  suppose  that  for  no  reason  at  all  'that  the  school 
can  help  the  average  falls  below  30,  the  school  gets 
at  once.penalised,  and.paid  on  a lower  basis, 'although 
doing  thoroughly  good  work,-  for  reasons  which  it  can- 
not control  in  any  way,  no  matter  how.  it  may  tey. 

At  the  23rd  lesson  in  one  of  these  classes  to  which 
these  charts  refer,  we  were  entitled,  if  -we  bad 
stopped  the  class,  to  69s.  for  teaching  English.  We 
carried  the  class  on  to  the  24th  lesson,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  24tb  wc  had  earned  60s.  We  lost  9s.  by  doing 
•more  -work.  -At  the  25th  lesson  we  had  earned. 
68s.  6d,,  and  we  had  to, work  on  to  the  28th  lesson  to 
get  up  to  the  .amount  that  we  had  earned  at  .the  23rd 
l^on.  In  ^ &at  time  our  expenses,  were  increasing. 
We  had  to  pay  teachers  and  pay  for  lighting,  and 
everything  else.  Here  is  another  case.  At  the  20th 
lesson  in  another  class  we  'had  earned  60s.  At  the 
21st  lesson  we  had  52s.  6d.;  so  we  lost  7s.  6d.  on 
the  transaction,  and  we  had  to  work  on  in  that  class 
to  the  24th  lesson  to  get  back  to  the  60s.  These  are 
the  reasons  why  the  National  Board  returns  inoney  • 
to  the  Briti^  Treasiu^,  and  these  at©  some  of  the 
reasons  why  these  classes  are  not  taken  up,  and  why 
teachers  will  not  carry  •on  the  work. 

9946.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Suppose  that  the 
basis  of  the  grant  were,  that  there  *ould  be  a pay- 
ment for  each  pupil  who  had  attended  a certain 
•number  of  days,  that  anomaly  would  not  exist?— That 
is  suppose-  there  is  no  limit  as  to, -the  number  of 
pupils.  I would  not  like  at  the  moment  to  say  what 
effect  that  woiild  have.  I would  have  to  think  about  it. 
TUI  you  begin  to  study  this  scheme  you  have  no  idea 
of  the  maze  you  get  into.  One  could  not  off- 
hand what  would  happen ; I could  not  ted  at  least. 

9947  The  grant  is  made,  as  'I  understand,  upon 
the  individual  pupils,  is  it  not?— It  is  in^e  on  the 
individual  pupils  in  conjunction  with  the  average 
attendance  of  the  class.  The  two  things  go  together. 

• 9948.  Tor  the  student  who  attends  the  whole  time 
joa  do  not  got  «n,dhing  more  tim  the  who 

attends  the  average  number  of  tomes?— Not  tor  the 
individual.  The  whole  of  the  attendance  is  3ust 
thrown,  into  a lump  for  the  average,  and  good 
student  is  no  better  than  the  indifferent  student.  If 
he  makes  fewer  than  ten  attendances,  he  is  cut  out 
altogether,  and  yon  get  nothing  _ for  him.  And  as  a 
matL  of  fact,  I might  have  carried  these  iliustraho^ 
fui-tiier  to  show  you  how  Qilbertian  the  whole  system 
is,  by ’mentioning  one  class  in  which  out  averages 
dropped  till  we  got  no  grant  at  all  for  the  class. 

9949  There  is  a rule  (and  there  seems  to  be  some  - 
reason  for  the  rule)  that  in  schools  which  are  mder 
a certain  number,  the  salary  of  the 
be  reduced,  in  case  there  >s  a very  smell  attendance, 
80  that  a teacher  who  is  teaching  a small  number 
may  not  receive  the  same  as  a. teacher  who  is  tea^ng 
in  a very  large  school.  It  would  seem  as  if  possibly 
Ihia  limit  was  appUed  to  a totaUy  different  set  of 
clTCumstances,  and  therefore,  to  use  your  own  words, 
pnSuced  a Gilbertian  result?— Yes_,  the  illustration  is 
drawn  from  the  day  school  regulations. 
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9950.  I suggeet  that  the  day  school  regulation  has 
been  applied  where  it  has  no  application? — That  is 
very  possible, 

9961.  The  Chairman. — What  point  are  you  on  now? 
— We  are  still  dealing  with  the  National  Board’s 
evening  continuation  ameme.  First  of  all,  the  point 
I am  trying  to  place  before  you  as  clearly  as  I am 
able  is,  that  a great  number  of  pupils  who  present 
themselves  for  technical  instruction  are  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  cannot  be  admitted  to  it,  and 
are  excluded  from  it,  and  must  go  to  the  Preparatory 
section. 

9952.  Sit  Hiram  Wilkinson. — And  this  iuti-oductory 
school  is  a National  School? — It  is  a National 
Evening  School. 

9958.  The  Chairman. — And  it  is  inspected? — It  is 
as  such  inspected  by  . the  National  Board  Inspector. 
It  is  actually  under  the  National  Board,  although  in 
another  building  than  a National  School. 

9954.  Are  you  present  at  the  iuspectious? — Yes, 
frequently. 

9955.  Do  you  get  notice  of  them? — Oh,  we  never  get 
any  notice;  the  inspector  ]ust  comes  in. 

9956.  Is  he  the  iuapector  of  the  day  schools  in  the 
district  as  well? — I believe  so. 

9967.  Does  he  examine  the  boys  there? — I do  not 
think  so;  I do  not  think  he  tests  the  class. 

9958.  Does  ho  test  the  class  or  watch  the  teacher 
teaching? — He  does  the  latter.  I have  never  heard  him 
myself  asking  a question  of  the  class.  He  is  there 
very  often  when  I do  not  know  that  he  is  there  at  all. 


tion  between  the  schools  that  aro  established  in  the 
difierent  districts.  There  ought  to  be  some  means 
provided  for  establishing  communication  between 
them,  and  circulating  apparatus  from  one  school  to 
another,  to  make  the  school  useful,  for  no  one  school 
could  have  all  that  is  required,  and  there  ought  to  be 
a complete  co-ordination  between  those  difierent 
schools  that  are  established  iu  the  evening.  The 
present  system  does  not  admit  of  that  and  there  are 
no  means  of  doing  it;  and  until  there  are  some  rnaang 
of  doing  it  the  elementary  evening  school  is  not  going 
to  bo  a success  or  to  be  of  any  value  at  all  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  established.  I say  that  in 
respect  of  urban  areas  a scheme  should  be  devised 
which  would  allow  schools  to  be  established  where  they 
are  needed.  These  schools  should  be  pioperly  co- 
ordinated; there  ou^t  to  be  some  authority  put  in 
charge  of  them,  a Technical  Instruction  Couimittee, 
or  a body  of  managers,  anybody  you  like,  iu  whom^ 
the  community  at  large  has  confideiico.  There  should 
be  an  arrangement  for  the  proper  supervision  of  those 
schools  by  this  authority,  and  instead  of  having  pay- 
ment made  on  this  unsatisfactory  basis,  which  in- 
volves enormous  clerical  labour,  iu  addition  to  what 
I have  already  stated,  there  ought  to  be  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  National  Board  would  place  a sum 
of  monoy  in  the  hands  of  this  local  autliority  and  tell 
them  : “ There  is  that  money.  That  is  all  wl*.  can  give 
you.  You  do  the  very  best  cun  with  it.  Submit 
to  us  first  of  all  a scheme  of  what  you  propose  to  do. 
You  must  not  act  until  we  approve  of  tin;  scheme. 
We  will  inspect  the  schools,  but  do  the  best  you  can 
with  that  sum  of  monoy.”  That  ia  practically  what 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  does.  It  provides  so 
much  money  every  year.  It  gives  an  endowment  and 
the  local  authority  makes  the  best  arrangement  it  can. 


9959.  He  does  not  send  for  you  when  he  calls? 

No;  I may  afterwards  see  his  namo  in  (Jie  register. 
Our  building  is  so  very  large,  with  so  many  class  rooms 
and  150  classes  going  on  that  anybody  might  be  in 
the  building  and  I might  not  know.  The  point  I 
want  to  briug  before  you  is  this,  that  a great  number 
of  National  School  pupils  attending  these  evening 
classes,  or  rather  ex-National  School  pupils,  have  a 
very  low  standard  of  education.  If  work  is  to  be  done 
in  the  Technical  School  which  ought  to  be  done  under 
the  Natibnal  Board  scheme  of  evening  schools,  ' it 
ought  to  be  paid  for  adequately,  and  on  some  basis 
quite  difierent  from  that  which  I have  referred  to. 
ITiese  schools  in  big  urban  areas,  such  as  in  Belfast  or 
Dublin  or  Cork,  ought  to  be  carried  on  on  a totally 
difierent  plan.  I do  not  think  that  for  large  areas  the 
elements,  of  success  lie  in  either  of  these  schemes,  and 
I should  like  to  have  that  recorded,  aud  I will  ex- 
plain to  you  why  I thiuk  so.  At  present  one  of  these 
schools  ia  established  purely  on  the  initiative  of  a 
manager  or  teacher.  A manager  may  do  it  (let  us 
take  the  place  of  clerical  manager),  because  he  wishes 
the  young  people  to  be  brought  within  the  influence 
of  these  classes  in  the  evening;  but  a lay  man  will 
not  bother  his  head  about  it,  and  if  a teacher  does  it 
on  his  own  initiative,  I do  not  think  it  is  imputing 
unworthy  motives  to  a teacher  to  say  that  if 
he  does  establish  a class  of  t^s  kind,  it  is 
in  order  that  he  may  eaiu  more  for  it,  and 
that  would  be  usually  the  moving  reason.  Now 
classes  established  in  that  sort  of  way,  spas- 
modically,  without  any  definite  regard  to  the  edu- 
cataonal  requirements  to  the  district,  ate  clearly  not 
going  to  be  a success,  and  there  are  all  1he  other 
reasons  against  their  being  successful.  But  there 
are  broader  reasons,  reasons  which  are  mote  im- 
portant from  the  point'  of  view  of  public  bene- 
fit that  I want  to  make  reference  to.  In  a large  city 
area  districts  require  education  of  a particular  kind 
pi^vided  for  them.  For  instance,  we  have  an  area  in 
which_  young  engineers  reside,  that  ought  to  have  in- 
struction relating  to  their  daily  business,  even  though 
it  is  only  preparatory  instruction.  They  will  not  come 
at  all  unless  the  instrtiction  is  made  interesting  and 
useful,  and  shown  to  be  profitable.  Young  engineers 
won’t. come  to  be  taught  to  make  calculations  about 
butter-  and  eggs,  but  they  want  to  be  taught  about 
engineering.  Aud  then  teere  ought  to  be  some  rela- 


9960. Mr.  Henly. — Does  the  Depurtnu'iit  lay  down 
the  scale  of  salary? — ^No.  It  indicates  its  view,  but, 

so  far  as  I undevstaud,  it  docs  nut  fix  what  salary  we 
shall  pay.  It  claims  the  right  to  apprr)ve  of"  the 
salaries  fixed,  or  to  agree  to  them;  but  it  does  not 
stipulate  what  the  amount  shall  be. 


9961.  But  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  instructors 
it  does? — I am  only  speaking  for  my  own  Iiiatituto. 

9962.  The  Bishop  of  Ross.— Tho  arrangement  as  to- 
the  Agricultural  Instructor  is  that  he  is  directly  paid 
by  the  Department,  and  therefore  his  salary  is  not 
fixed  by  the  local  committee.  In  that  case  it  is  fixed 
by  the  Department  itself? — Naturally,  tho  Depart- 
ment  fix  the  salaries  of  their  own  officers;  but  I asi 
speaking  of  our  own  case.  On  this  question  of  even- 
ing schools,  I -^vant  to  say  that  in  1908  Dr.  Starkie 
cftme  to  Belfast  to  inquire  into  another  question  in 
connection  with  National  Schools,  and  I then  had,  afe 
his  request,  an  interview  with  him.  As  a result 
of  the  interview  I formulated  a schenip  which  I sub- 
mitted to  him  for  consideration.,  in  wbicli  these  ideas 
that  I have  just  outlined  to  you  were  outlined  to  the 
Retident  Commissioner.  I sent  this  letter  on  the  6th 
of  May,  1908,  aud  on  the  20th  of  -A.ugust  of  the  same 
year,  I got  a letter  saying  that  this  scheme  had  been 
considered,  but  that  it  was  not  possible  to  entertain  the 

poposal,  and  then  this  second  sehemo  that  I have 
been  speaking  of  here  for  the  pajnnent  of  a grant 
came  out  shortly  after  that,  which  is  a much  more 
favourable  one  than  the  first  one.  Another  reason 
which  I might  put  before  you  why  these  schools  are 
not  successful,  is  that  young  peopie  do  not  go  readily 
to  an  evening  school  with  regularity,  when  it  is  an 
evening  school  and  nothing  more,  and  when  it  is  felt 
that  It  Iff  just  merely  day  school  work.  Many,  who- 
seem  to  have  a great  repugnance  to  day  echooi  work, 
are  not  anxious  to  take  it  up  in  the  evening,  and  I 
know  from  conversation  that  that  motive  actually 
operates.  I have  got  a great  many  figures  about 
the  atten^nce  in  other  schools  of  this'kind  across  the 
water.  Here  is  one  set  of  figures  which  might  perhapS' 
be  mteresting.  I was  formerly  connected  with  tlifr 
school  of  Technology  in  Manchester,  and  I got  some 
ngures  from  Manchester  as  to  the  number  of  young 
p^eople  attending  the  evening  classes  in  that  city. 
Inhere  are  24,500  on  the  roll  of  evening  classes  of 
ail  kinds.  Now,  if  you  take  the  population  of 
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Mr.  Fkasoib  C.  Foisth,  cxammed. 


Maucbester  it  is  double  that  of  Belfast.  It  has  a got? — I tbiuk  1 cau  answer  that  in  this  way,  that  I 

Donulation  of  800,000,  and  therefore  on  that  basis  we  believe  tbe  whole  intellectual  standard  of  the  pupils 

ou^lit  to  have  at  least  12,000  attending  evening  classes,  who  are  passing  through  our  school  is  rising  steadily, 

but  I doubt  if  you  could  gather  up  in  Belfast  more  1 do  not  know  whether  that  answers  your  question, 

than  1 evening  students  outside  the  Technical  In-  9977.  It  throws  a good  deal  of  light  on  my  questii 
stitute’  Well,  that  is  all  that  I wanted  to  say  on  because  if  you  take  the  whole  mass  they  evidently  w 
schools  and  their  relation  to  evening  classes.  better  at  the  beginning,  and  they  continue  to  be  bet 


an  1 500  evening  students  outside  the  Technical  In-  9977.  It  throws  a good  deal  of  light  on  my  question, 
itute’  Well,  that  is  all  that  I wanted  to  say  on  because  if  you  take  the  whole  mass  they  evidently  were 
bools  and  their  relation  to  evening  classes.  better  at  the  beginning,  and  they  continue  to  be  better 

9963  You  mentioned  that  joo  started  this  prepara.  cefte»ly  «»■*  ““ 

i.a  mno  ion«l9_YAs  ah/tiw,  tbnf  intellectual  standard  of  our  students  is  rising  very 


— n-  ■ mno  lonao  Vn.c  luieivecEuai  siauaara  oi  our  sKiuems  is  iismg  vcij 

tory  section  in  190..-1903?  les,  about  that  time.  steadily  and  very  noticeably,  and  for  a whole  variety  of 

9904.  So,  therefore,  you  found  pupils  about  that  reasons.  You  have  pupils  from  difiereut  parts  of  the 
time  unprepared  for  your  work? — We  did;  we  have  the  town,  all  sections  of  the  community,  meeting  in  these 


experience,  of  eoui-se,  every  year, 


class-rooms,  rubbing  shoulders  together  and  learning  to- 


,5.  You  still  find  them  unprepared?— portion  of  gether,  and  getting  to  know  each  other,  and  that  is  of 


them,  as  then,  so  now. 

y0l3b.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  more 


very  great  value  to  the  community  if  you_  talk  of 
, nothing  else,  if  you  leave  out  instruction.  It  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  young  people  are  brought  in  from  all 


unprepai'ed,  whether  nmtters  have  grown  better  or  eominunity,  and  that  they  am  all  learn- 

woree?-Tbey  ivars  b»d  m 1002-3,  and  ftc,  are  bad  . A 


• .1  •'  ins.  and  the  best  man  of  the  class  is  the  man  who  has 

at  present,  but  I cannot  make  any  compainson.  jg  qq  other  standard  ap- 

9967.  The  Ohaium.an. — You  have  already  told  us  plied  to  them,  and  I would  go  further  than  that,  and  I 

that  you  did  not  notice  any  change  in  the  percentage  -would  say  that  in  Ireland  there  is  probably  no  more 

of  failuvea? — I did  say  that,  but  vheu  I answered  that  useful  work  of  a school  kind  being  done  anywhere  than 

question,  I was  speaking  of  the  Day  Trade  Pieparatory  the  work  in  technical  schools,  because  of  its  effect  in 

Scliool,  nob  of  the  evening  section.  I will  try  to  the  way  of  bringing  pupils  together.  I think  that  all 

answer  his  lordship  in  this  way.  We  have  this  year-  that  in  turn  acts  and  re-acts,  apd  widens  the  outlook  of 

497  persons  enrolled  in  this  evening  preparatory  sec-  people — ^they  meet  together  in  their  societies,  and  they 

tion,  and  in  1902-3  we  had  970  at  the  beginning  of  our  j-eaij  papers  and  discuss  them,  and  all  this  tends  to 

work,  and  that  number  has  more  or  less  steadily  gone  ^-aige  the  intellectual  standard. 

down  since,  but  I attribute  that  fault  to  the  fact  that  9973.  The  Ce.'Ukman. — I think  what  his  lordship 
there  are  a couple  of  good  evening  preparatory  schools  to  bring  out  was,  whether  you  bad  observed 


9978.  The  Ce.\ikman. — I think  what  his  lordship 
wanted  to  bring  out  was,  whether  you  bad  observed 


in  the  city,  and  many  of  the  students  who  formerly  pupils  coming  originally  from  the  primary  schools 

came  to  us  are  going  to  those  preparatory  schools.  in.  the  last  ten  years  with  more  bighly-trained  intelli- 

9968.  Tbe  Ohaiujian. — ^Whieh  are  they? — One  in  par-  gence  than  previously? — I could  not  say  that,  if  his 

ticular  is  carried  on  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  Wellin^on  inquiry  mlated  specifically  to  pupils  coming  from 
Place,  Belfast,  elementary  schools. 

9969  Sir  Hiuam  Wii-kiksox. — ^.\nd  the  other? — At  9979.  it  has  been  driven  home  in  cimulars  to  the 

the  Ballvmacarrett  Y.M.C.A. ; but  tliere  is  one  which  minds  of  inspectors  and  teachers  that  the  great  object  of 
1 have  not  any  particular  information  about  carried  the  new  system  is  to  cultivate  tone  and  intelligent  and 
ou  bv  tbe  Catholic  authorities  somewhere  about  Falls  good  mental  habits  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  feow- 

ledge,  if  they  can  be  separated,  and  what  the  Bishop 

9970  The  BiSHor  or  Boss. — Do  you  notice  any  dif-  wished  to  ascertain  was  whether  you  had  obsei-ved  the 

fevenee  in  the  aptitude  for  work  which  they  showed  in  ogget  of  that  on  the  inteUigence  of  the  pupQs  coming 

1902-3  and  the  intelligence  with  which  they  applied  to  you— whether-  their  mental  habits  were  better  at 

themselves  to  the  work  at  that  time,  and  in  1910-11-12?  entrance  than  they  used  to  be?— I have  not  observed 
—I  think  I can  say  this,  that  the  whole  standard  of  that  that  is  so.  m , u 

w<irk  that  we  come  into,  contact  with  is  rising  rapidly.  9980.  The  Bishop  of  Ross.-Take  ^-o  boys  coming 
«01K  mat  lie  oouie  „n9_Of  iu  who  have  the  same  amount  of  intelligeuee,  bub  one 

9971.  The  standard  of  mtelhgeuce  ,-y  been  better  trained  than  tbe  other.  They  start 

those  students  that  we  eoinc  into  'J'*  Tiniver  with  the  some  amount  of  knowledge,  bub  the  better 

are  now  doing  work  iii  the  evening  on  ^7^  Un  ver-  ^^eh  more  rapidly  in  your 

sily  level  in  ouv  teehmcal  2 toSi  we  ‘l>«n  *e  badly-tained  boy,  and  I a*  if  you 

could  not  have  attempted  in  1902-3,  but.  ot  , noticed  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  intel- 

have  students  in  the  school  now  who  have  been  the  training  of  the  boys?— I cannot  observe  that  it 

five,  six  or  more  years.  j by  a !National  School  teacher  that  it 

9072.  The  ('HAiiiMAN.--A.nd  who  began  in  your  Trade 

Prenaratorv  Kchool?- No,  who  began  m evening  classes.  ggg^^  coffuy.— You  have  not  obswved  it  your- 

Tliere  are  ‘’some  who  began  iu  the  Preparatory  School,  j have  not  observed  it,  but  I am  told  by  teachei-s 

but  they  are  not  numerous,  and  those  who  began_  in  ought  to  know. 

...  4 _ o_i 1 ...nDoii.n-  5«to  tha  evenimr  _ ..  f.i n..  -n 


the  Trade  Preparatory  School  passing  into  the  evening 
department  arc  the  best  pupils. 

9973.  Mr.  Henlv.— Those  -were  your  own  pupils  from 
the  beginning? — Yes. 


9982.  Mr.  Kettle. — There  is  evidently  no  vei-y 
marked  difference?— Nothing  marked,  nothing  notice- 

^'^9983.  Mr.  Henly. — ^Now  of  those  497  pupils  that 


9974.  The  Bishop  op  scS,  tell  Js“in“xvlaTsuScts  or“in  what  respect  their  educa- 
te the  Trade  Preparatory  Sot^ls  ^ School  tinn  was  defective?— The  entrance  test  is  in  English, 

J“;S'.re  £ Mlurefr*,  “ifhmSc  S 


get  toye  comiug  you  put  into  tie  loweet  pl.ee  “ 


4’LS:rltt  fou  poSy  Mlurefr*,  “itimetie  ti.» 

ledgc^au  you  draw  any  !w„k  I ean  “ i-^srdeflui&ly  as  to  liat  time,  becauee 

genee  aud  “!>■**»  ve  had  not  orgauieed  tie  eiitraiioe  euammation  in 

mstruct-ion  as  between  the  prcscno  -words  looi  k 

the  body  you  had  in  the  earlier  years;  “ Hesly.-.As  you  started  your  Technical 

do  you  think  the  intelligence  P iUtelligence  lustitute  in  1900,  would  there  not  be  a large  residuum, 

. 0™-..Natiye  intelligence  ..lisT.  So  remlnri^ S 


that  under  normal  conditions  would  be  coming  i 


instruction  they  have  got.  I ' bui  in  that  under  normal  conditions 

have  much  cliange  in  the  natural  have  the  sequence  of  years.— Yes. 

the  development  of  it  by  the  instruction  they 
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20th  May. 


Mr.  FttAvcrs  C.  Fogxh,  examined. 


0988.  Provided  tke  place  had  been  open?— Oh,  yes; 
we  began  on  what  you  might  call  virgin  soil- 
were  some  few  evening  classes  before  ^at  , but  I 
we  might  put  the  number  at  700  or  800  of  thos^ 
who  annually  obtained  evening  instruction  m Belfast 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  technical  scheme. 

9989  Mr.  Kettle. — Will  you  kindly  hand  m uliat 
YOU  consider  the  most  difficult  papers  in  Enghsh 
arithmetic— just  one  of  each?— Ih  that  case  I think  the 
most  useful  example  would  be  a general  paper  wmeli 
does  not  apply  to  any  particular  department  ot  tlie 
school,  which  would  show  ths  stendai'd.  There 
many  students  who  come  who  are  not  definitely  labelled 
engineer  or  builder,  or  chemist  or  clerk,  and  we  give 
them  a general  paper.  I will  hand  that  in  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  paper  set. 

9990.  The  Chaikman. — Have  you  finished  the  point 

YOU  were  at  when  we  adjoiuned,  and  do  you  imw  take 
up  the  time-table?— Before  going  on  with  that  I should 
like  to  hand  in  also  two  other  time-tables.  ® 

time-table  of  classes  held  in  the  lechmcal  Institute, 
Belfast,  it  shows  the  range  of  work  that  has  f*>  be 
provided  for,  and  up  to  i\-Iiich  we  wish  to  bring  the 
National  school  pupils,  or  into  contact  with  which  we 
wish  to  bring  them.  It  is  by  way  of  supplement  to 
the  prospectus,  which  has  already  been  given  to  you. 

9991.  This  is  a time-table  only? — Yes.  And  I should 
also  like  to  hand  in  this  publication,  the  report  of  the 
Annual  Congress  of  the  Irish  Technical  Instruction 
Association,  which  was  held  at  Newry  in  1908.  I thmk 
on  page  16  and  the  following  pages  those  views  winch 
I put  before  you  relative  to  evening  elementary  classes 
are  set  out  more  fully- 

9992.  Will  you  hand  tliat  in?— I will  hand  that  in. 
Then  I proceed  with  the  subject  of  the  education  given 
in  the  Institute  in  its  relation  to  the  education  ot  boys 
and  girls  for  emploj-ment.  I speak  here  as  a member 
of  the  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Labour  Ex- 
change. This  Committee  has  gone  into  the  question  of 
the  employment  of  children  who  have  just  left  National 
schools.  It  has  gone  into  that  question  rather  fully. 

9993.  They  would  be  children  over  the  age  of  13?— 

A child,  as  I undei-staiid  it,  will  leave  the  National 
school  when  he  or  she  has  passed  out  of  the  5th  stan- 
dard, whatever  age  the  child  is.  He  may  be  only  11  or 
12,  so  that  he  may  not  leave  the  National  school  till  he 
is  14,  as  I understand  it,  if  he  has  not  reached  that  5th 
standard,  so  that  the  age  will  vaiy.  This  Juvenile 
Advisory  Committee  has  worked  out  a very  elaborate 
scheme.  I do  not-  know  whether  you  have  had  evi- 
dence on  it.  _ . 

9994.  We  have  not? — A committee  is  first  of  all 
formed,  representing  a great  variety  of  interests,  re- 
ligious interests,  industrial  interests,  Coiporation  in- 
terests, and  so  on,  and  it  is  arranged  that  when  a child 
leaves  the  National  School  and  wants  work,  the 
teacher  of  the  school,  that  is,  the  principal  teacher, 
shall  fill  in  a car’d  and  send  this  to  the  Labour  Ex- 
change with  the  child,  that  is,  if  the  child  desires  to 
get  employment  through  the  Labour  Exchange.  The 
teacher  in  that  card  gives  particulars  of  the  child’s 
education  and  general  disposition,  and  such  informa- 
tion as  will  help  the  authorities  to  select  suitable  em- 
ployment. On  the  other  hand,  emplovei-s  apply 
to  the  Labour  Exchange  for  young  people  for  different 
kinds  of  work.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Labour  Ex- 
change to  bring  the  child  and  the  employer  together. 
To  do  this  the  Labour  Exchange  has  to  make  enquiries 
and  compile  a great  deal  of  information.  Recently  a 
deputation  from  the  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee 
waited  on  various  employers’  associations,  and  urged 
upon  the  employers  the  necessity  for  taking  more  in- 
terest in  tbe  young  people  they  employ,  and  urged 
upon  them  the  desirableness  of  applying  to  the 
Labour  Exchange  when  boys  were  wanted.  They  also 
broached  the  question  of  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  employers  to  give  some  portion  of  time 
off  per  vvekrirom  working  hours,  during  which  the 
yoimg  people  could  go  to  a day  school,  something  like 
the  apprentice  classes  that  I have  refeixed  to,  but  no 
encouragement  was  given  to  that  suggestion  at  all,  and 
that  is  germane  to  the  matter  here,  inasniucli  as  it 
shows  that  any  continuation  instruction  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  evening.  There  is  no  hope  of  the  em- 


plovets  giving  np'tinie  i“ 

There  ore  n Jew  employers  who  liUow  tl'eir  npijteiil.cea 
to  attend  day  classes. 

9995  Those  young  people  who  go  to  the  appreutice 
classes  get  the  leave  of  their  employers?— They  do. 
They  are  very,  very  few  in  number,  perhaps  100  per- 
sons  all  told.  Now,  those  employers,  m reply  to  the 
views  put  before  them,  made  a number  of  observa- 
tions which  I waub  to  bring  out  here.  They  said  first 
of  all,  or  rather  some  of  them  said,  those  who  had 
tried  this  experiment  that  in  connectiou  with  tlieiv 
work  thev  had  established  evening  classes,  but  the 
eveniii"  classes  had  nob  been  successful,  and  tbe  rea- 
sous  that  they  gave  why  they  -were  not  successful  irere 

jjjjggg ; First  of  all,  that  parents  took  no  interest  in 

the  education  of  their  children;  secondly,  the  young 
people  w'ere  indifferent  towards  any  improvement  in 
their  cducatiou.  One-  very  bnnid-iniiulcd  employer, 
who  had  spent  a good  deal  of  money  iu  nttempting  to 
improve  the  education  ot  his  work  people,  spoke  iu  a 
very  pessimistic  way  about  the  whole  matter.  He 
said  he  had  ceased  now  to  hold  chissoa  separately,  be- 
cause his  junior  employees  thought  that  the  classes 
were  being  held  simply  for  his  iK'Hoftt,  and  so  he 
ceased  to  hold  the  classes.  Those  employees  who  did 
attend  the  classes  were  given  bonuses  or  prizes  at  tU& 
end  of  the  years  for  success.  He  ai.so  spoke  ahoiit  tlie 
ill-prepai-ation  of  the  young  people  for  the  daily  work, 
that  is,  their  educational  preparation.  ITicii  other 
employers  complained  that  iu  many  cases  they  found 
those  young  people,  after  romaining  longer  or  shorter 
time,  for  a week  or  a few  weeks,  would  leave  without 
giving  any  notice,  and  there  u’as  a great  deal  of 
trouble  owing  to  tlie  tendency  of  young  peojilc,  boys, 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another,  and  thia  lack  of 
moral  sense  was  rather  bitterly  eominentod  on  by 
some  employers.  Now,  one  ivport  that  I think  has 
been  before  the  Advisory  Committee  deals  with  the 
way  in  which  children  who  are  employed  mitsido  school 
hours  at  a variety  <>£  occupations,  and  it  also  states 
what  a tax  that  makes  upon  the  children's  energies 
and  the  resulting  injury  to  their  studies  while  they 
are  at  school.  The  report  was  brought  up  to  find  out 
whether  tliis  Committee  would  authorise,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  tins  work  to  supply  b<.>.vs  <ji-  girls  for  casual 
emploj’menb  outside  school  hours,  and  the  Juvenile 
Advisory  Committee  decided  that  that  was  nob  proper 
work  to  be  done,  and  they  are  not  going  tfi  <lo  it.  And 
this  report  contains  a number  of  instances  iu  support 
of  the  argument  that  children  arc  employwl  to  a large 
extent  outside  school  hours  iu  work  which  militates 
against  the  proper  pureuit  of  their  daily  studies. 

9996.  Mr.  Harrison. — Does  not  the  Hnglish  Act 
apply  to  Ireland,  under  which  it  is  nptioiial  for  loc-al 
authorities  to  regulate  the  employment  of  childi’en? — 
Cliildi’en  nho  ai-e  at  school? 

9997.  Yes;  it  is  an  optional  Act  that  may  bo  adopted 
by  any  governing  body  that  wishes.  Jt  has  been 
adopted  in  neai’iy  all  the  large  towns  of  England  and 
regulates  the  employment  of  children  while  of  school 
age? — Children  wlio  arc  at  seliocl  are  certainly  em- 
ployed quite  extensively  in  Belfast  outside  school 
haul’s. 

And  such  employment  was  very  extensive,  indeed,  in 
England,  until  this  Act  was  passed. 

9998.  Mr.  Kettle. — That  is  not  the  half-time  sys- 
tem?— No,  the  half-time  system  is  rather  different. 

9999.  The  half-time  sj-stem  also  interferes  with  edu- 
cational impi'ovenieut? — Yes,  it  does;  the  half-time 
system  is  one  under  which  the  child  goes  to  school 
for  half  a day  and  to  worlc  for  the  other  half.  Here 
the  children  are  at  school  all  day,  and  are  employed 
either  before  going  to  aehool  or  after  going  from  school, 
and  they  work  for  small  wages,  may  be  two  or  thre 
shillings  a week. 

10000.  Has  the  half-time  system,  as  it  exists  in 
Belfast,  nob  a tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of  ele- 
mentary education? — It  tends  to  keep  it  down.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  that;  because  if  a child  is  only  at  school 
half  a day  a good  deal  of  his  energies  is  exhausted  by 
the  work  tiiat.  he  is  engaged  in  and  he  does  not  give 
attention.  I understand  that  there  is  a growing  ten- 
dency all  round  on  the  part  of  employei’s  to  dispense 
with  half-timoi-s. 
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10001.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— In  the  case  of  the 
operation  of  the  Half-Time  Act,  is  is  not  the  fact  that 
boys  actually  attend  schools  and  b\isiness  on  alternate 
days  in  some  cases? — 1 cannot  answer  definitely  Yes 
or  No;  but  some  weeks  they  go  in  the  mornings  and 
the  next  week  in  the  afternoons.  They  go  alternately 
one  week  in  the  morning  and  the  next  week  in  the 
afternoon. 


10002.  I was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  alter- 
inate  days? — That  may  be  the  case.  There  may  be 
cases  of  going  on  alternate  days,  but  I think  the  prac- 
tice is  rather  to  go  in  the  mornings  for  one  week  and 
in  the  oftenioous  for  another  we^. 

lOOOd.  The  Chaiuman. — Are  you  handing  in  this  re- 
port? — I will  hand  this  in  if  you  think  it  sufficiently  im- 
portant. I merely  wanted  to  bring  under  your  notice 
the  reason  why  elementary  education  is  not  so  satis- 
factory. I will  baud  in  ifiis  if  you  wish.  Then  there 
are  many  important  points  in  this  which  I need  not 
delay  you  with  now.  Then  I should  also  like  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  a satisfactory  featme  that  employers 
with  us  are  increasingly  taking  an  interest  in  their 
employees  and  encouraging  them  in  various  ways  to 
attend  the  evening  classes.  They  are  not  holding 
classes  of  their  own,  as  was  formerly  the  ease,  but 
they  are  in  some  eases  paying  the  fee  for  their  em- 
ployees. 

10004.  I suppose  you  know  the  evening  classes 
started  by  Sir  William  Mather  in  Manchester? — Yes. 


10000.  Those  classes  have  been  most  successful? — 
Yes,  I know  the  Sir  William  Mather  system  very  well. 

I have  got  here  another  report,  also  in  connection  with 
the  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee,  in  which  a return 
is  made  of  replies  to  170  applications  that  were  made 
to  employers  to  know  to  what  extent  they  were  en- 
couraging their  employees  to  attend  the  classes,  and 
from  these  170  there  were  80  replies  received,  and 
this  return  goes  to  show  that  quite  a number  of  em- 
ployers, and  all  of  diflerent  branches  of  industry  too, 
are  now  encouraging  their  employees  in  some  way  or 
other,  by  paying  fees  or  by  giving  prizes,  or  by  doing 
both.  I have  that  information.  I do  not  know  whether 
YOU  care  to  have  that  information  or  not,  about  the 
extent  to  which  employers  are  doing  that. 

10006.  I think  so?— Now,  here  is  another  pomt, 
which,  as  I can  see,  relates  directly  to  your  enc|uiries. 
I have  got  here  a return  for  the  month  embracing  the 
half  of  ifarch  and  the  half  of  April  of  this  year. 
There  were  93  vacancies  notified  to  the  Juvenile  Ad- 
visory Committee  by  employers  during  this  P^'joo. 
amounting  to  a month,  and  of  those  57  were  filled. 
During  that  same  month  there  were  163  applications 
for  employment,  but  the  Labour  Exchange  were  only 
able  to  fill  57  out  of  98  notified  cases.  They  coWd 
not  find  amongst  their  candidates  young  people  sufli- 
ciently  educated  for  tiis  places. 

10007.  That  is,  there  were  only  about  a third  of 
them  properly  educated?— Only  a thiid  of  those  who 
applied  were  pub  into  places,  and  there  wei-e  36  places 
which  could  not  be  filled,  because  the  appli(^nts,  of 
whom  there  were  a great  many,  were  not  sufficiently 
educated. 


10008.  Two-thirds  were  rejected,  in  fact?— Some  of 
these  places  wore  places  that  children  with  quite  an 
average  standard  of  education  might  have  filled;  but 
I need  not  trouble  you  with  that. 


10009.  Will  you  hand  that  in?— Yes.  This  Advisory 
Committee  is  doing  very  valuable  work.  Now,  I have 
here  au  analysis  of  returns  received  from  120  schools. 
This  is  a return  of  2,180  children  who  loft  school  during 
the  year  1911.  I may  summarise  this.  During  the  year 
out  of  those  2,130  children  there  ware  49  children 
that  liad  left  school  at  the  age  of  eleven.  There 
were  840  at  the  age  of  tiiirteeu,  and  846  who  left  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Now,  if  we  take  any  these, 
take  the  average  of  tliii-teen  as  a example,  out  of  the  W4u 
who  left  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  17  were  in  the 
seventh  standard,  163  were  in  the  sixth  standard,  and 
418  were  in  the  fifth  standard,  87  were  m the  tourth 
standard,  74  were  in  the  third  standard,  24  m the 
second  standard,  and  5 were  in  the  first  stanaaia. 


10010.  At  the  age  of  thirteen? — Children  of  tlie  age 
of  thirteen.  You  will  notice  that  a large  proportion 
of  these  840  were  in  the  fifth  standard  or  lower.  Out 
of  the  840  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  17 
wei'e  in  the  seventh  standard.  Out  of  the  864  who 
left  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  29  were  in  the 
seventh  standard,  171  in  the  sixth  standard,  285  in  the 
fifth  standard,  191  in  the  fourth  standard,  136  in  the 
third  standard,  35  in  the  second  standard,  and  14  in 
the  first,  and  there  were  4 actually  class^  as  being 
infants  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  I will  make  a remark 
about  that  later  on,  a remark  which  I think  is  worthy 
of  this  Committee’s  attention  in  regard  to  the  whole 
question.  This  is  also  summarised.  I may,  perhaps, 
give  you  the  actual  replies  made  by  some  of  the  em- 
ployers’ associations  to  the  Juvenile  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. This  is  the  reply  of  the  Belfast  Employers’ 
Association  for  Engineers  (that  is,  the  Belfast  Branch 
of  the  Engineering  F^eratiou,  really) : — “ The  object 
of  the  deputation  liaving  been  set  forth  as  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion,  the  Chaii-man,  in  reply,  stated  on  be- 
half of  the  members  of  the  Association,  that  facilities 
had  been  afforded  to  apprentices  in  the  engineering 
trades  from  time  to  time,  but  had  not  been  availed  of 
by  them  to  any  great  extent,  and  inducements  of 
various  kinds  to  encourage  attendance  at  evening 
classes  had  been  offered,  with  most  disappointing  re- 
sults. While  the  members  of  this  Association  thor- 
oughly sympathised  with  the  Juvenile  Advisory  Com- 
mittee  in  its  desire  to  encourage  education  amongst 
the  children  who  come  under  its  care,  and  were  them- 
selves endeavouring  to  stimulate  their  apprentices  to 
take  a personal  interest  in  the  matter,  they  were  quite 
opposed  to  the  consideration  of  any  scheme  for  day 
classes  for  juvenile  worker's,  as  they  wei-e  of  opinion 
that  such  classes  would  materially  interfere  \yith  the 
proper  training  of  boys,  at  least  in  -the  engmeering 
ljusiness,  as  contemplated  absence  of  apprentices  for 
portion  of  the  day  would  lead  to  a tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  foreman  to  entrust  only  inferior  work  to 
suoli  boys,  reserving  the  more  skilled  and  important 
work  for  the  apprentices  whose  time  would  nob  be  so 
encroached  on.”  This  is  a very  important  declaration, 
because  there  is  a tendency  just  now  to  impreM  on 
employers  the  deshableness  of  albwing  their  appren- 
tices off  work  during  the  day.  This  is  a valuable 
statement  of  opinion  made  by  employers,  and  I thought 
it  might  be  well  to  have  it  before  vou.  Here  is  an 
observation,  by  the  way,  relating  to  those  cases  of  situa- 
tions that  could  not  be  filled.  The  officer  of  the  Labour 
Exchange  reports  that  it  appears  within  the  last  month 
tliere  were  a number  of  vacancies  notified  which  could 
not  be  filled.  This  was  owing,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
small  wages  ofiei-ed;  in  others,  to  the  lack  of  suitable 
applicants,  so  that -there  are  two  factors  operating. 

I spoke  just  now  of  the  lack  of  suitable  applicants;  but 
it  is  important  that  I should  modify  that  by  dra'wing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  small  wages  also  entered  into 
it.  The  youngsters  would  not  take  work  at  the  wages 
offered.  Well,  under  that  head  I have  nothing  to  say. 

10011.  Sir  HmAM  Wilkinson.— With  regard  to  the 
last  observation,  is  there  any  indication  there  as  to 
whether  the  employments  offered  at  low  wages  were 
such  as  to  lead  to  better  wages?— The  report  does  not 
show  that.  I can  get  the  information;  but  this,  of 
course,  is  quite  generally  ti'ue  (I  am  sure  it  is  known 
to  you  already),  that  one  reason  why  so  many  yoimg 
people  enter  on  ‘‘blind-alley”  occupations  is  that 
the  wages  are  so  much  higher  than  for  skilled  occu- 
pations A boy  will  get  as  apprentice  esagineer  per- 
haps 4s.  a week,  when  he  can  by  running  messages,  or 
standing  at  the  door  of  a picture-house  get  8s.  or  10s. 
a weekraod  he  keeps  on  at  that  until  be  is  discharged 
for  another  boy,  and  there  has  been  a great  tendency 
on  the  part  of  'parents  to  put  children  into  occupations 
which  are  immediately  remunerative.  T^re  is  no 
doubt  that  that  tendency  is  vei-y  strong.  This  report 
does  not  show  that;  however,  it  is  well  known  that  it 

1M12  Tlie  CsAfitMAN.— What  is  the  next  bead  yo^J 
aie  proceeding  te?~Arising  out  of  this  there  are  some  ^ 
particulars  that  I collected  to  lay  before  you  since  I . 
sent  in  the  Memorandum.  I should  hke  to  make  some 
miscellaneous  observations  on  the  general  question  of 
education,  I have  spoken  of  ways  m Avhioh  I think  the 
16* 
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eveuLug  eleuientary  scUeme  of  '•he  Natioual  Board  could 
be  made  more  effective,  but  I waut  to  say,  what  I am 
sure  must  be  obvious  to  everybody,  that  this  evening 
elementary  education,  no  matter  how  good  it  is,  is 
a very  ineffecti've  substitute  for  day  instruction,  and  it 
is  indeed  a very  ineffective  substitute.  You  cannot  com- 
pel young  people  to  attend  evening  schools  as  matters 
stand  ut  present.  In  Scotland  they  have  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament by  which  that  can  be  done;  but  I am  very 
doubful  myself  as  to  the  expediency  of  applying  compul- 
sion to  young  people  to  attend  evening  classes,  and  yet  I 
think  improvement  is  to  be  brought  about  by  exer- 
cising compulsion  niiere  it  can  be  applied,  that  is,  in 
connection  with  day  schools,  and  there  seems  to  he  a 
real  necessity  for  the  raising  of  the  age  of  ■which  a 
child  can  leave  school.  Under  present  conditions  a 
child  can  leave  at  eleven,  which  will  always  result  in 
an  unsatisfactory  system  of  education  in  the  counti-y 
and  you  cannot  get  away  from  it,  if  a child  can  leave 
in  the  fifth  standard.  It  is  too  low  a standard  to  allow 
him  to  leave  at.  You  will  have  many  children  who 
immediately  have  passed  out  of  the  fifth  standard,  will 
seek  work,  m their  parents  will  seek  work  for  them, 
even  if  the  child  does  not  itself,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  remedy  for  that  except  the  raising  of  tlie  leav- 
ing  age.  What  happens  now  is  this.  It  is  a doubly 
vicious'  arrangement.  A bright  child,  a clever  child, 
a child  who  is  endo'wed  with  intellectual  capacity  for 
benefitting  by  school  instruction,  reaches  the  fifth 
standard,  say,  it  is  immediately  thrown  out  of  the 
school  and  sent  to  work,  and  runs  on  messages,  while 
a duller  child,  one  on  whom  the  school  teachers  are 
exercising  their  pow-ers  to  least  advantage,  is  kept  on 
at  school,  and  I do  nob  see  how  you  are  going  to  get 
away  from  that  unless  there  is  some  method  adopt^ 
for  raising  the  age.  The  child  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  leave  school  at  eleven,  even  if  it  has  reached  the 
fifth  standard,  and  I would  like  to  put  that  before  the 
Committee  for  consideration,  and  I have  a return  pre- 
pared by  the  School  Attendance  Committee  of  Belfast, 
showing  tiiat.  Here  is  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee's report  for  the  year  1912,  and  I only  waut  to 
draw  attention  to  the  table  on  the  last  page  but  one. 
This  gives  you  tlie  average  on  the  rolls  in  each  month 
of  the  year,  and  you  see  that  in  the  case  of  Belfast 
the  numbers  are  very  large,  and  the  problem  is  an 
extensive  one  in  Belfast.  Of  eouree,  it  is  not  more 
important  than  in  a smaller  community,  bub  it  is  ex- 
tensive. Take  1912,  the  month  of  January.  We  see 
tbei-e  68,706  pupils  enrolled.  You  note  the  number  in 
1912  is  lower  than  in  1911.  That  does  not  mean  that 
the  school  population  has  decreased,  but  it  does  mean 
that  there  is  a new  system  of  registration  introduced 
and  new  regulation  applied,  whereby  a child  who  was 
on  the  roll,  and  who  is  away  for  four  weeks,  must  be 
struck  off.  -Formerly  a child  was  kept  on  for 

three  months.  Then  you  get  on  the  last  page,  68, 
a table  which  shows  the  percentages  in  average  of 
daily  attendance.  The  average  number  on  the  toll,  as 
you  will  see,  taking  in  all  these  years,  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  76  per  cent.,  taking  above  and 
below,  and  that  again  is  a matter  which  needs  public 
consideration,  the  very  low  average  attendance  of  the 
school,  that  out  of  every'lOO  children,  25  are  absent 
all  the  time  and  only  75  present,  and  something  needs 
bo  be  done  to  remedy  that. 

10013.  What  is  the  average  in  Scotland — is  it  not 
English  schools  over  90  per  cent. 
I do  not  know  the  conditions  in  Scotland  particularly 
well,  but  certainly  80  per  cent,  is  quite  common  across 
the  water. 


10014.  Mr.  Kavan.algh.— Is  the  School  Attendant 
Act  enforced  very  strongly?— It  is  nob,  and  tliat 
also  a point  to  which  I will  refer  presently,  as  to  wb 
it  IS  not.  Now,  here  is  another  point  that  I thin 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  As  matters  stand  at  presen 
under  the  present  organisation  we  have  in  Bellas 
some  luindreds  of  National  Schools.  Every  one  ( 
theM  schools  is,  if  I may  put  it  so,  tied  bv  a strir 
to  Dublin,  each  one  tied  by  a separate  string.  Jliei 
. 18  absolutely  no  co-ordination  between  these  schoo 
m regard  to  common  action  on  any  point  whateve 
and  I do  not  think  we  will  ever  have  efficiency  unt 
we  get  close  contieotion  between  the  National  Schoo' 
•within  the  same  area. 


10015.  That  is  not  a question  tor  us;  that  is  a ques- 
tion  of  local  authority?— It  is  a queatiou  of  some  ar- 
rangemenb  acceptable  to  those  eouceniL'iL  1 have  no 
scheme,  and  I merely  meiiticn  it. 

10016.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinsox.— 1 take  it  that  you 
are  not  proposing  any  particular  method  of  briuglng 
them  into  contact  with  each  other,  but  suggesting  thS 
contact,  whether  voluntary  or  statutory,  would  be  of 
advantage? — That  is  my  point. 

10017.  That  a voluntary  amuigcmuiit  between  them 
would  suit  your  ideas  so  long  as  it  was  effective? — 
Quite  so;  so  long  as  it  is  done.  1 know  of  a broader 
question,  a political  question,  a highly  eonbeiitious 
one,  bub  I am  not  touching  that.  Wlmt  X am  merely 
mentioning  is  that  there  ought  to  bo  some  method  by 
which  groups  of  Natioual  Schools  are  brought  into 
some  couneebiou,  unison,  co-ordination,  and  co-opera- 
tion, let  that  be  done  in  any  way  Uiat  is  acceptable 
to  tha  people. 

10018.  The  Chairman. — There  is  a proposal  in  Beh 
fast  at  this  moment,  is  there  uob,  for  that  amongst 
tile  Protestant  schools?— Not  for  that,  sir;  it  is  another 
matter;  it  is  a question  of  buildings.  Tlieu,  I think 
I have  already  said  that  I lliiuk  tlieve  ought  to  be 
some  regular  connection,  by  means  of  scholarships, 
between  National  Schools  and  Secondary  Schools,  and 
I waut  to  reiterate  that,  f have  also  spoken  of  the 
desirableness  of  having  more  preparatory  schools  in 
the  country,  or  having  secondary  schools  under  the 
Intermediate  Board,  if  that  is  preferred,  as  it  has  been 
suggested  that  there  might  be  some  draw  back  in  hav- 
ing these  secondary  schools  under  the  Intermediate 
Board.  It  has  been  said  that  in  most  of  the  districts 
you  havo  no  industries  for  the  pupils  to  gi>  to,  and  we 
all  know  that  that  is  very  true.  Then  the  need  for 
these  scholarships  arc  most  amongst  the  poorer  class 
of  the  eommuiiity,  and  that  is  one  rcasou  again  why 
1 think  tiiat  scholarships  ought  to  be  associated  with 
the  Natioual  Schotils,  becauw  we  may  take  it  in  gene- 
ral that  we  find  the  poorer  rlnss  of  the  cnmnuinity  in 
National  Schools.  I have  also  A\-oiulero<l  whether  this 
Committee  could  do  anything  to  stir  up  more  interest 
in  public  education  in  Ireland,  not  <mly  amongst  the 
municipalities,  but  amongst  parents.  Parents  are 
terribly  indifferent  to  Ihe  whole  question  of  education, 
even  to  the  education  of  their  own  children-,  and 
lastly,  the  children  are  indifferent,  and  they  take  no 
interest  in  study,  and  look  forward  with  pleasure,  and 
even  delight,  to  the  day  when  they  will  be  released 
from  attending  school. 

10019.  The  Chaii!m.a.n. — Is  that  lack  of  interest  in- 
creasing?— 1 do  not  think  I can  say  that.  It  is  pro- 
liably  decreasing  sliglitly. 

10020.  Sir  Wilki.sson. — Might  I suggest  one 

cause  of  it,  namely,  the  absence  of  home  lessons  and 
the  consequent  T\'ant  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents 
to  supervise  the  education  of  the  children  at  any  part 
of  their  school  time  at  aU? — We,  of  course,  in  the 
Trade  Preparatory  School,  do  give  home  lessons;  but 
I do  not  know  whether  they  are  given  generally  or  at 
all  in  the  National  School.* 

10021.  I understand  that  tiie  teaching  of  home 
lessons  is  not  very  much  encc.maged  in  the  National 
Schools,  and  looking  back  on  one’s  own  experience, 
one  can  remember  the  time  wlieii  people  at  home, 
finding  that  penalties  were  imposed  on  members  of 
their  family  in  being  kept  in  and  otlierwise  for  de- 
ficiency in  ijrepnratiou,  looked  after  the  preparation 
of  the  children,  and  took  an  interest,  not  only  in  tlie 
preparation,  but  in  the  children’s  general  progress. 
Now,  you  are  of  opinion,  that  if  home  lessons  were 
cliniinate<l,  one  means  of  interesting  the  parents 
would  be  thereby  eliminated? — I should  agree  with 
that.  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  a child  has 
home  lessons  to  do,  although  the  jiarent  does  not  talce 
an  equal  interest  in  them,  the  child  will  harass  tlie 
parent  into  taking  an  interest  by  asking  questioiiB 
about  how  to  do  the  home  lessons. 

10022.  Mr.  CoPFEV. — If  the  parent  does  take  an 
interest  in  the  child’s  edueatiou  and  disapproves  of 
the  curriculum,  is  there  any  way  in  which  h'e  can 
make  his  disapproval  effective? — I cannot  answer  that 
question.  I do  not  know  the  National  Seliool  system 
sufficiently  well. 
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10023.  Would  uofc  that  be  one  veaaon  of  the  absence 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  i)areuts?  iou  see  the 
whole  school  ouriiculiim  is  framed  up  here  in  Dublin 
by  a body  of  gentlemen  who  are  not  responsible  in  any 
way  to  public  opinion,  as  represented  by  the  parent, 
and  I suggest  that  that  is  a very  evident  csause  of  the 
indifference? — -It  may  be;  but  I could  not  offer  an 
opinion  on  that. 

10024.  The  Bishop  op  Boss.— I have  heard  several 
persons  say  that  the  total  abolition  of  school  fees  has 
lessened  the  interest  of  the  parents,  and  that  when 
they  were  paying  some  very  small  fees  they  took  more 
interest  in'what  they  were  paying  for?— It  has  been 
suggested  in  Belfast  that  certain  clasps  should  be 
given  free,  and  my  Committee  have  always  stood  out 
against  that  proposal,  and  I am  personally  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  either.  I believe  that  tlie  fees  should  be 
very'loM’,  or  at  any  rate  so  low  as  not  to  be  prohibitive, 
and  fees  ought  to  be  charged  in  order  to  give  the  student 
a stake  in  what  he  has  taken  up.  They  aie  never  pro- 
hibitive in  our  case,  and  if  we  know  of  a case  of  hard- 
ship, we  admit  the  student  without  payment  of  fees; 
but  I certainly  agree  that  there  should  be  some  fee 
paid. 

10025.  The  Ch-vu:jiak. — Now,  will  you  proceed  to 
the  next  point? — I should  like  to  bring  before 
the  Committee  also  this  point.  There  is  a very  great 
ncetl  for  an  improvement  in  school  buildings  in  my 
area.  The  system  on  which  a number  of  schools  are 
carried  on  at  present  is  subversive  of  all  educa- 
tion. You  cannot  educate  children  under  those  con- 
ditions. The  new  schools  are  being  built  on  a better 
principle,  and  being  well  built  in  our  district,  but 
there  is  a great  need  all  round  for  improvement  of 
school  buildings,  and  there  is  with  us  a great  need  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  school  buildings,  and 
that  is  a point  that  was  raisetl  recently  by  Protestant 
gentlemen  in  Belfast  and  Presbyterion  ministers, 
that  the  Corporation  should  take  in  hand  the  pro- 
vision of  school  buildings.  That  was  pressed  by  a 
deputation  of  the  heads  of  the  various  religious  bodies. 

10026.  There  are  children  running  about  Ballyma- 
carretfc  who  cannot  get  into  school;  it  is  said  that 
there  are  about  15,000  of  such  children? — It  was  stated 
by  Dr.  D’Arcy,  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and 
Dromore,  that  there  were  15,000  children  of  school- 
going  age  in  the  oity  of  Belfast  who  had  no  school 
to  go  to.  and  that  is  an  answer  to  your  q_uestion 
as  to  whether  the  Act-  is  enforced.  It  is  not  for  that 
reason,  because  if  it  was  enforced  they  would  have  no 
scliool  to  go  to.  I have  been  told  this,  that  in 
the  case  of  a school  with  accommodation  for  200 
children,  there  has  been  found  to  be  a number  in 
addition  to  that  on  the  rolls,  so  that  the  school  has 
more  on  its  roils  than  it  has  accommodation  for,  but 
there  are  so  mauy  of  the  cbildi'eu  away  each  day  that 
the  actual  number  attending  falls  within  the  number 
allowed . 

10027.  The  CHAUisuK.— But  if  all  the  children  on 
the  school  roll  of  attendance  came  the  room  would  be 
absolutely  overcrowded?— If  all  the  children  actually 
presented  themselves  at  the  school  doors  there  would 
be  no  accommodation  in  Belfast  for  them. 

, 10028.  Jlr.  Heni.y.— Was  not  the  floor  space  pro- 
vided for  children  8 feet? — Yes,  so  I uuderstaud. 

10029.  And  it  has  been  recently  raised  to  10? — Yes, 
so  I understand. 

10030.  And  that  has  caused  some  of  the  difficulty 
that  you  have  in  Belfast  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
country? — Yes. 

10081.  The  Chairmajc.— What  is  the  next  pomt?— 
Well,  I shoiild  like  to  put  before  you  the  question  of 
the  present  school  day.  The  custom  at  present  is 
to . have  what  is  called  a single  school  day.  The 
children  attend  school  approximately  frorn  half-past 
nine  to  half-past  two  with  an  interval,  it  may  be, 
of  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  During  tliat  time 
the  children  may  have  lunch.  They  are  allowed  to 
go  out  to  the  playground  or  into  the  field,  or  stay 
in  the  school  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a 
matter  which  demands  consideration  from  anyone 
concerned  with  the  education  of  the  children  of  this 
country.  That  might  work  perfectly 
be  a necessary  arrangement  in  country  districts  where 


children  have  a long  way  to  go  to  school  and  go  home 
again,  and  where  they  must  be  home  before  it  is 
dark  in  the  later  months  of  the  year,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  lie  at  all  necessary  in  an  urban 
area,  where  the  children  are  fairly  close  to  the  school, 
and  I tiiink  it  is  most  injindous  to  the  health  of  the 
children,  and  it  is  a great  impediment  to  their 
educational  progiess  to  remain  so  many  hours  at 
school.  I think  some  of  the  evils  of  this 
are  obvious,  for  instance,  the  diminution  of  mental 
alertness  in  a four  hours’  attendance  to  beoin  with'. 
We  do  not  allow'  it  in  our  Technical  schools  or 
Universities.  We  do  not  keep  the  students  at  work  for 
four  hours  at  a stretch  without  any  motion,  and  the 
half  hour- cannot  be  much,  and  I would  say  also  that 
in  crowded  schools  the  long  attendance  leads  to 
physical  deterioration  of  the  childi'en,  because  it  cau- 
not  be  possible  to  keep  up  that  freshness  of  the 
atmosphere  diming  a number  of  hours  that  you  could 
attain  by  having  shorter  hours,  and  throwing  the 
W'liole  school  open  in  the  meantime,  and  my  sugges- 
tion is  that  it  would  be  a very  important  subject  to 
consider,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  introduce 
in  the  urban  areas  a tw'o-period  day. 

10032.  Mr.  Henhy. — Ai's  you  aware'that  it  is  open 
to  the  manager  of  any  school  to  have  two  attendances 
in  the  day  if  he  wishes,  by  making  an  application  to 
the  Commissioners — that  the  machinery  is  there  if 
he  likes  to  use  it? — That  is  true,  but  one  may  have 
machinery  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  put  into 
operation  partially,  and  you  must  pub  it  into  operation 
wholly  or  nob  at  all. 

10088.  Any  man  can  do  it  if  he  wishes? — He  may, 
theoretically,  but  practically  be  cannot,  and  I will 
explain  why.  First  of  all,  I w'ant  to  say  that  I have 
spoken,  to  Mr.  Philip  Ward,  who  is  a National  Educa- 
tion Commissioner,  on  the  subject. 

10034.  The  Chairman. — He  has  been  before  us? — I 
do  not  know  whether  he  made  reference  to  that  two- 
period  day.  What  I want  to  quote  from  him  is  this, 
that  he  knows  of  a school  (I  think  he  was  head 
master  or  principal  of  a school  in  which  this  was  in 
operation),  and  he  says  the  system  worked  very  well, 
and  it  gave  a better  average  daily  attendance  than 
he  could  get  with  the  ein^e-period  arrangement. 
There  may  be  others  reasons  in  the  district.  I know 
that  in  Mr.  Ward’s  district  they  have  an  exceedingly 
active  and  able  parish  clergyman,  who  does  a great 
deal  to  keep  children  at  school,  and  to  whom  a g^ood 
deal  of  the  educational  success  of  the  district  is  due. 
That  may  be  a factor  also,  but  Mr.  Ward  attributes 
part  of  the  good  result  to  having  a two-period  day. 
Now,  one  yeason  that  this  could  not  be  pub  into 
operation  is  this,  and  it  is  the  explanation  given  to 
me  by  school  teachers,  that  there  are  parents  who 
want  "children  home  early  in  the  afternoon  to  run 
messages.  There  are  children  who  want  to  go  to 
work  in  the  afternoon  I have  mentioned  just  now, 
and  if  one  school  introduced  the  two-period  day.  they 
would  have  to  carry  on  the  instruction  to  a later 
hour  in  the  day,  and  this  would  drive  the  children 
from  the  school,  and  no  teacher  wants  his  attendance 
to  fall  down,  and  no  manager  is  going  to  introduce 
a system  by  which  he  would  diminish  the  attendance. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  general,  the  manager  might 
agree  to  it,  bub  he  is  practically  prevented  from  doing 
it  by  the  conditions. 

10036.  Mr.  Hent.y.— The  practical  difficulty,  than, 
is  that  it  would  be  unpopular? — Anything  that  is  new 
is  unpopular,  no  matter  whether  it  is  for  the  good  of 
the  people  or  nob,  and  it  would  be  sufficiently 
unpopular  to  make  it  unworkable. 

10036.  The  Chairman.- Yon  w-ould  cut  off  a couple 
of  shiilings  a week  off  the  child's  earnings  after  4 
o’clock?-^es,  and  I think  that  is  the  great  reason 
why  parents  want  the  children  home  earlier  in  the 
day. 

10037.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Have  you  considered 
what  would  be  the  proper  two  periods?— The  system 
ouffbt-  to  allow  tiie  children  to  go  home  for  the  mid- 
day meal,  and  allow  them  to  be  mentally  recuperated. 
I suppose  an  hour  and  a half  would  be  as  little  as 
would  suffice  for  that  purpose. 
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10038.  And  would  you  suy  from  0 till  12,  and  2 till 
5,  or  something  of  that  serf?— I think  the  statutory  time 
is  4 hours,  but  I think  the  children  are  usually  in 
school  about  5 hours. 

10039.  The  Chairwan. — Would  you  say  0 to  11  and 
1 to  39 — At  present  they  go  to  school  about  half-past 
nine — that  is  the  average  time.  I would  keep  the 
same  hour  for  beginning,  and  let  the  child  remain 
until  half-past  twelve,  and  then  resume  at  two  o’clock, 
and  remain  from  2 to  4.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
a working  arrangement.  Moieover,  that  would  have 
the  advantage  of  allowing  the  child  to  go  home  and 
have  a mid-day  meal  with  the  family,  which  would 
be  distinctly  to  the  benefit  of  the  child’s  health. 

10040.  Mr.  Harrison.— Is  not  that  imijracticabla 
in  Ireland  in  the  case  of  the  country  schools? — I am 
speaking  of  urban  areas,  and  I do  not  think  it  is 
quite  necessary  for  country  areas. 

10041.  You  would  make  a distinction? — Yes.  I 

put  that  before  you  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  our 
National  school  education  is  not  as  popular  with  the 
children  as  it  might  be,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I do  not  believe  you  will  get  full  value  out  of  such 
education  as  given.  I am  sure  our  individual 

experience  will  tell  us  that  to  keep  young  people, 
especially  young  growing  children,  studying  for  what 
is  practically  four  hours,  Is  too  much  to  expect.  I 
know  with  grown  students,  young  men,  you  will  Jjud 
a sKvious  diminution  in  mental  alertness  at  the  end 
of  the  third  hour  in  the  moniing  or  afternoou. 

10042.  Mr.  Kettle, — ^With  regard  to  the  need  for 
the  provision  of  school  buildings  in  Belfast,  there  are 
some  very  striking  extracts  from  inspectors’  reports 
that  I wish  to  bimg  under  youi*  attention.  This  is 
so  recentiy  as  1909-10.  In  an  earlier  report,  I think 
it  is  Mr.  Kelly’s  report,  speaking  of  one  school, 
he  says  that  the  air-space  in  it  works  out  as  rather 
less  per  head  than  the  air-space  per  head  in  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Mr.  KeefEe,  in  his  report, 
page  51  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners’ 
Report  for  1909-10,  says — “ Serious  eases  of  over- 
crowding continue  to  oceiu’.  One  school  supplies 
space  for  291  children.  At  one  visit  I found  386 
present.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  with  accommodation 
for  47,  102  infants  spent  their  school  day.  At  another 
school,  where  there  is  accommodation  for  232,  324 
children  were  in  attendance,  while  73  pupils  were 
taught  in  a room  for  44,  and  118  in  a room  for  47. 
Part  of-  the  time  there  were  about  50  of  the 
118  referred  to  were  taught  in  a vile  unheated  passage, 
and  this  occurred  on  a snowy  day  in  winter.”  And 
so  he  goes  on  through  a list  of  similar  figures,  and 
that  is  Belfast? — Does  not  that  strike  you  as  a state- 
ment that  the  National  Board,  charged  with  the 
education  of  the  children  of  this  country,  slrould  have 
been  ashamed  to  priirt.  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
National  Board  ought  to  bide  their  heads  after  that 
striking  evidence  of  their  administration  of  the 
system  that  they  have  in  charge?  They  are  respon- 
sible. 

10048.  If  they  had  funds? — But  they  are  respon- 
sible; they  have  charge  of  it. 

10044.  “At  a girls’  school,  accommodating  208,  • 
403  were  enrolled,  and  I found  311  present;  323  had 
been  in  attendance  the  previous  day.  lar  a room  for 
60,  100  children  were  under  instruction.”  In  one 
with  floor  space  for  291  pupils,  386  were  present, 
and  the  number  present  was  actually  greater  than 
the  number  on  the  record.  A paragraph  explains  atthe 
foot  that  there  were  many  children  present  wliose  names 
were  not  on  the  record,  so  it  looks  as  if  the  children 
were  huddling  in?— Of  course,  much  of  that  is  true. 

I believe  some  of  it  is  oveidi-awn.  That  being  the 
case,  I say  what  is  the  National  Board,  the  Body 
charged  with  the  provision  of  education,  doing  when 
they  allow  this  to  go  on — whom  do  they  expect  to 
act  in  the  matter  of  altering  this  state  of  things? 

Mr.  Henlt. — I think  we  ought  to  be  just  to  the 
Commissioners.  If  they  have  applied  to  Parliament,  and 
if  the  money  has  not  been  given  'to  them,  and  if  the 
managers  have  done  their  best  in  eollectiu"'  money 
from  the  people  roimd  about,  then  I think  it  is  not  a 
case  of  blaming  the  Commissioners  or  the  managere. 


10045,  The  Chairm.-v.v.— If  I remember  aright,  the 
Board  have  again  and  again  applied  to  the  Treasury 
in  vain  for  assistance,  and  the  building  grants  were 
actually  suspended  for  two  or  three  years? — But, 
then,  whom  do  the  Commissioners  expect  to’  remedy 
this  kiiiH  of  thing.  They  are  the  body  charged. 

10046.  The  Bishoi'  of  Ross. — Arc  you  quite  correct 
in  your  statement  that  the  National  Board  are  charged 
witn  the  education  of  the  counti-y,  charged  with  the 
provision  of  elementary  education  in  Ireland,  for  if 
I understand  rightly,  the  National  Board  are  charged 
with  aiding  education,  and  the  local  authorities  are 
bound  to  find  portion  of  the  money?— The  local 
authorities;  but  may  1 ask  who  is  meant  by  local 
authoriti^  ? 

10047.  The  local  managers  and  the  parents  of  the 
children,  and  all  those  pcojiie;  but,  firet,  is  it  correct 
to  say  that  the  National  Board  arc  charged  with  the 
provision  of  the  education  of  the  country,  or  is  their 
position  this,  that  they  arc  to  aid  that  education? — Ig  i 

the  National  Board  not  a Government  Department,  f 

controlling  the  olemcntavy  education.  t 

10048.  They  are  the  public  Depart  incut  aiding  i 

National  Education,  and  as  far  as  their  aid  goes,  they  [ 

control  it? — Then  on  whom  do  they  wish  f<>  put  the 
blame  for  the  condition  of  tiro  schools? 

10049.  On  the  parents  and  the  iiraiuigers? — Then 
as  the  parents  have  no  means  of  acting  in  the  matter, 
and  there  is  no  organisation  for  acting  in  the  matter, 
there  is  no  authority  through  whom  the  inu'cnts  omi 
act,  and  so  u’hat  is  to  be  done?  Wo  are  in  an 
impasse  then  clearly. 

10050.  Exactly;  where  we  have  hecn  ever  since  1830; 
we  have  been  in  that  the  whole  time? — Well, 

that  sums  the  situation  up  apparently. 

10051.  That  is  tiro  situation  netmilly? --1  think  the  • 

country  looks  to  the  National  Board  to  reiin-dy  the 
defects  in  elementary  education.  • 

Mr.  Henly. — Thfiv  can  remedy  some  defects,  but 
that  is  a defect  beyond  their  power. 

10052.  The  Chairman. — They  camiot  be  responsible  | 

for  that? — But  their  grants  are  crippled  by  want  of  I 

assistance  from  the  Treasury.  They  have  actually  I 

been  suspended  for  some  yeai-s.  I 

10053.  Mr.  Ketiij:. — Whoever  is  responsible,  you  ^ 

will  agi-ee  that  that  is  a state  of  facts  that  ought  to  I 

be  brought  home  to  jniblic  opinion? — 1 agree  fully  s 

with  that,  but  what  I disagiue  with  is  the  Nation^  | 

Board_  printing  that  document,  and  by  implication  | 

throwing  the  blame  for  it  on  the  City  of  Belfast  or  | 

Cork,  or  whenever  it  might  occur.  'That  is  what  I | 

take  exception  to.  | 

10064.  Sir  Hiram  Wilvisson. — You  are  aware,  | 

perhaps,  that  in  some  places  them  is  no  manager,  t 

and  that  you  would  have  to  create  a manager?— In  I 

Ballymacarrett  there  is  a district  wliore  there  is  no  ! 

manager,  because  there  is  no  school  to  manage.  That  ’ 

is  the  beat  way  to  bring  it  home.  You  take  a new 
district  like  the  east  .side  of  Belfast,  and  you  find 
there  are  rows  of  houses  built,  and  now  areas  opened 
up,  and  W'orkpeople  go  to  reside  there,  and  there  is 
a number  of  children  requiring  education,  and  there  ! 

is  no  school.  Who  is  going  to  move  in  the  matter? 

A Church  may  be  established  belonging  to  one  or 
other  denomination,  but  tbe  clergyman  cannot  do  it. 

Surely  in  these  days,  when  the  public  at  large  ask 
to  control  everything,  the  public  at  large  should  do 
something  to  build  a school.  Why  should  the  buiden 
be  thrown  on  to  some  clergyman  ijr  some  lay  manager 
who  has  no  responsibility  to  do  that  work?  What  I 
Would  take  exception  to  in  that  document  is  not  the 
charge,  because  I believe  it  is  true,  but  the  implication 
t^t  tbe  National  Board  make  tliat  the  (uty  is  respon- 
sible. The  city  has  no  organisation  to  do  it. 

19055.  The  Chairman. — Now,  will  you  praceed  to 
the  next  head? — That  is  all  I wanted  'to  say  on  those 
tniseellftueous  heads,  but  tliere  are  just  some  points 
I should  like  to  mention  about  the  efficiency  of  day 
schools  within  themselves.  May  I proceed  to  make 
some  obsei-vations  with  regard  to  that? 
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10056.  Certainly?— Now,  I want  to  explain  to  you, 
firsb-of  all,  that  I,  of  eomse,  in  appearing  here  in  the 
capacity  in  which  I come  before  you  to-day,  have  not 
any  direct  association  with  National  sohooia,  that  is, 

I have  no  responsibility  of  any  kind  for  the  schools,  but 
I am  very  much  in  contact  with  the  teacliera  we  our- 
selves employ  on  this  preparatory  evening  work.  National 
school  teachers  are  brought  in  to  do  that  work,  and 
from  visits  to  the  school,  and  from  conversation  with 
the  teachers,  both  the  teachers  of  our  own  and  other 
teachers,  and  from  conferences  with  manager's,  and 
with  the  School  Attendance  Officer  of  the  School 
Attendance  Committee,  certain  points  have  come 
before  me  which  are  very  interesting,  and  which, 
perhaps,  I might  lay  before  you,  but  I want  it  quite 
clear  that  I do  not  speak  here  with  the  direct  know- 
ledge tliat  I do  with  regard  to  the  other  matters. 

10057.  I think  we  have  received  that  kiud  of 
evidence  from  manager's.  I remember  it  distinctly 
that  we  got  information  that  they  bad  collected  from 
conversation  with  teacher's,  so  I think  you  may  con- 
tinue that? — With  regaixl  to  the  information  which 
I have  here,  some  of  it  is  oral  and  some  of  it  is 
written.  I have  here  amongst  my  paper's  a document 
that  was  shown  to  me,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
I am  appearing  befoi-e  you  to-day,  and  which  sets  out 
some  of  the  points  of  view  of  the  teachers’  in  regard 
to  the  difficult}-  of  doing  their  work.  I have,  of 
course,  frequently  discussed  with  teachers,  “Why  do 
you  not  give  us  better  pupils  ’’?  I will  explain  to 
you  what  this  document  is  fii-st  of  all.  Some  little 
time  ago  I w'as  speaking  to  a teacher  over  this 
question  of  evidence  being  given  before  you  by  the 
teaching  body,  and  this  teacher  told  me  that  he  had 
taken  part  in  preparing  a document,  which  would  have 
been 'Submitted  had  the  teachers  attended  before  you, 
and  he  gave  me  a copy  of  that  doerrment,  and  he 
said,  “ iou  may  read  this,”  and  I have  spoken  to 
him  since  about  that,  and  I told  him  I was  coming 
here,  and  he  said,  “ You  may  use  anything  you  like 
out  of  that  tliat  may  be  of  interest  in  connection 
with  your  ’work;"  so  that  I have  this  document' which 
was  prepared  to  be  submitted  to  you  if  you  bad  seerr 
the  teachers. 

10050.  I think  we  might  allow  you  to  read  it? — I 
have  not  been  asked  to  submit  .this,  but  it  was  simply 
given  to  me  for  iuformatiou. 

10050.  I undei-stand  that  you  are  doing  it  of  your 
owTi  will? — The  teacher  told  me  I might  do  what  I 
liked  with  it.  I am  not  prepared  to  be  examined 
upon  this  or  to  stand  over  it.  I am  neither  prepared 
to  stand  over  it,  nor  have  I been  asked  to  submit  it, 
and  I will  be  very  glad  to  hand  it  in,  and  if  you  think 
some  of  the  outstanding  paragraphs  would  be  worth 
while  reading  I can  rea3  them. 

10060.  I see  you  have  some  of  the  paragraphs 
marked  there?— Yes;  and  I may  say  that  this 
document  deals  very  largely  with  inspection  and  the 
inspectorial  system.  I think  that  sums  it  all  up. 

10061.  Make  just  two  or  three  selections  from  it 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  line  that  it  takes? — I have 
from  time  to  time,  wheir  I have  heard  arguments 
put  forward  by  a teacher  as  to  their  difficulty  in  doing 
certain  u'orb,  discussed  those  points  with  the  teacher, 
and  u'hen  the  teacher  told  me  tliat  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  adapt  his  programme  to  his  work, 
“According  to  the  documents  which  I read  you  have 
a perfectly  free  hand  in  di'afbiug  your  progi'amme,” 
and  he  said  “ Yes,  theoretically  we  have  according 
to  the  documents,  but  if  we  teach  from  a programme- 
drawn  up  by  ourselves,  and  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  best,  our  -work  is  not  examined  on  that  programme 
that  we  have  taught.” 

10062.  Tliat  is,  that  if  they  exeroise  their  own 
method  the  examination  does  not  take  that  line? — 
Yes,  and  the  result  is  that  the  pupils,  being  examined 
on  other  lines  than  that  on  which  they  have  been 
taught,  do  mdifferently,  and  the  teacher  gets  a lower 
mark  than  he  feels  he  is  eirtitled  to,  or  that  the  work 
he  has  done  entitled  him  to  do.  And  that  is  one 
answer  that  has  been  given  to  me  by  teachers 
repeatedly.  ' . . 

10063.  Mr.  Heni.s. — Does  that  refer  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Progress  Record? — The  teacher  is 


required  to  have  a Day  Book  from  week  to  week — wluit 
is  caUed  a Log  Book  in  England — indicating  what  he 
is  doing.  The  inspector  takes  that,  and  sometimes 
exaaihies  on  something  different,  although  he  is 
supposed  'to  examine  on  the  work  that  is  specified. 
This  shows  that  the  teachers  aro  compelled  to  adopt 
the  system  of  organisation  dictated  by  the  inspector. 

It  also  shows  that  there  is  an  absence  of  uniformit}’ 
in  the  method  by  which  the  inspector  attempts  to 
estimate  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the 
schools. 

10064.  Mr.  Hekly. — I will  read  an  extract  from  a 
letter  sent  to  me  on  Sunday  last “ I had  a visit 
from  X on  Wednesday  last.  At  the  end  of  45  minutes, 

80  of  which  were  spent  in  showing  the  manager 
round,  he  told  me  that  I should  change  the  method 
of  the  soliool  organisation.  I remonstrated  without 
avail.  1 showed  how  the  inspector,  with  one  half- 
hour’s  alteration  of  classes,  would  disorganise  the  whole 
school.  No  use,  the  change  ordered  by  him  must  be 
made.” 

10065.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  pther 
remarks  you  wish  to  make  upon  that  document? — I 
do  not  know  if  he  wished  this  to  be  handed  in. 

10066.  Mr.  Henly. — You  think  that  represents 
generally  the  views  of  a number  of  Belfast  teachers? — 

It  was  given  to  me  by  a teacher  who  is  on  our  own 
staff  in  our  evening  work  for  my  infoi'mation,  and 
with  a statement  that  it  was  a document  that  would 
have  been  sent-  forward  had  the  teachers  agreed  to 
come. 

The  Ghaiuman. — I am  afi'aid  that  nobody  is  respon- 
sible for  that,  and  I do  not  think  that  that  would  be 
evidence. 

Thfe  Bishop  of  Ross. — It  is  nob  evidence. 

10067.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  pass  on  to 
another  point? — You  asked  me  some  little  time  ago, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  whether  the  National 
Board  inspectors  examined  these  preparatory  classes, 
and  my  answer  was  that  I had  not  seen  them 
examining' the  classes.  Here,  again,  I want  to  make 

some  obseiwation,  whioh  is  founded  more  or  less  on 
general  information,  and  not  one  of  those  tilings  for 
which  one  could  produce  evidence,  but  simply  from 
conversations  witli  inspectors.  I did  nob  find  the 
inspectors  of  the  National  Boai'd  so  helpful  to  those 
they  are  iuspecthig  as  they  might  be.  I am  inclined 
to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the  National  Board 
inspectors  towards  the  work  they  inspect  needs  radical 
reformation. 

' 10068.  Mr.  Coffey. — That  is  your  own  view? — 
That  is  my  own  view.  It  is  evidence  founded 

on  observation  of  the  work  which  we  do  ourselves. 

I am  nob  speaking  of  the  day  school,  but  of  the 
evening  preparatory  classes.  I do  not  think  it  should 
be  the  main  function  of  an  inspector  merely 
come  into  the  class  and  examine  the  register,  and 
see  that  the  register  is  correctly  added  up.  It  ought 
to  be  the  business  of  an  injector  to  come  into  the 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  classes,  and 
seeing  the  authority  he  represents  is  not  being 
cheated  or  being  dealt  with  unfairly  in  any  way, 
but  Mso  let  him  come  and  help  the  teachej-,  and  to 
help  the  class,  and  forward  the  work  which  he  is 
inspecting.  Now,  I am  satisfied  from  our  experience 
that  that  is  not  the  attitude  with  which  the  inspectors 
come,  but  that  they  come  with  the  hope  or  mteation 
to  search  for  something  that  may  be  done  wrong.  We 
in  our  classes  resent  that  attitude,  and  if  the  same 
attitude  is  shown  in  the  National  schools,  where  the 
teachers  ate  move  under  the  domination  of  the 
inspector,  I think  one  can  see  there  is  some  reason 
for  the  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  whioh  exist  in  the 
National  schools.  We  want  the  inspectors  to  come' 
■ as  the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  come,  to  criticise  our  work 
and  point  out  defects,  to  give  , us  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  whioh  they  gather  up  in  going  all  round 
the  country, . and  seeing  different  schools  and  different 
methods,  and  to  bring  that  information  with  them, 
and  be  spreaders  of  the  light,  if  you  care  to  put  it 
so,  but  not  merely  to  come  and  pick  holes  in  our 
register  and  check  tots,  which  is,  after  all,  the  duty 
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of  a clerk;  and  I do  not  feel  juyself  tliat  tlio  National 
Board’s  inspectors,  in  the  association  that  we  have  to 
do  with  them,  gi^'e  ua  that  help  wliieh  they  might  give; 
but  I also  say  that  I am  not  blaming  the  inspectors,  as 
1 have  a feeling  that  the  inspectors  of  the  National 
Board  are  acting  imder  directions,  and  that  they  are 
simply  carrying  out  orders  they  have  got.  We  do  not 
feel  t£at  there  is  that  free  exchange  of  opinion  between 
inspectors  and  teachers  that  ought  to  exist. 

10069.  I rmderstood  you  to  commend  the  system  of 
tile  Department  of  Agriculture? — I do,  sometimes. 
Although  I suffer  from  it  I can  commend  it. 

10070.  You  refeiTed  to  that  as  really  well  conducted? 
— Yes,  I did.  The  business  of  the  inspector  there  is 
to  go  and  inspect  your  work,  and  not  merely  to  coiTect 
the  tot  of  your  register,  whether  you  put  a 0 or  a 
A;  and  they  give  most  helpful  and  suitable  criticism; 
they  asast  the  teacher  and  the  school  authority 
responsible  for  the  school,  and  then,  of  eourae,  their 
criticisms  are  serious  and  severe  enough,  and  one 
feels  all  the  whUe  that  behind  all  that  there  is  a real 
desire  to  further  the  work  of  the  institute. 

10071.  To  what  cla^s  exactly  would  that  apply — 
of  course,  to  those  preparatory  classes  with  which  you 
are  connected  in  the  evening  school,  but  to  any  other? 
The  obsei-vations  regai'ding  the  Department’s  inspectors 
refer  to  classes  above  the  evening  elementary  classes. 

10072.  They  do  not  take  the  evening  higher  classes 
at  all? — No,  all  that  work  comes  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 

10078.  And  your  experience  of  iuspectors  is  small?  — 
We  have  ten  evening  preparatory  classes  a week,  and 
that  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

10074.  How  many  have  you  seen? — I suppose  four 
or  five. 

10075.  You  are  geueralisiug  from  four  or  five? — 
From  the  work  which  is  done  in  our  Institute. 

10076.  But  you  are  making  this  general  charge 
against  inspectors  from  your  pei-sonal  experience  of 
four  or  five  of  them? — Am  I making  a charge? 

10077.  I think  so.  It  is  very  like  it? — I am  speaking 
from  the  experience  I have  in  connection  with  the 
work. 

10078.  You  are,  of  course,  in,  the  position  of 
manager  of  these  preparatory  classes,  are  you  not? — 
Well,  I act  for  the  committee. 

10079.  The  inspectors  have  never  asked  to  see  you 
afterwards,  and  taken  you  into  their  confidence,  and 
told  you  what  they  had  found  fault  with,  and  made 
any  suggestions  for  improvement?— If  1 said  never, 
I have  not  meant  it,  but  I doubt  if  more  than  once 
or  twice  I had  a talk  with  the  inspectors. 

10080.  They  have  never  asked  you,  and  you  have 
never  asked  them? — No  matter  what  sorb  tbc'iuspeetor 
is  I always  feel  that  there  ie  a certain  reserve,  that 
I do  not  get  the  facts  of  the  ease.  I have  bad  con- 
versations wth  inspectors.  When  any  inspectors  come 
to  me  from  the  Department  of  Agrioulturo  they  soy, 
“ Now,  that  class  is  not  working  satisfactorily,"  and 
the  reason  is  this,  that  I am  there,  and  that  never 
happens  with  a National  Boai-d  inspector,  and  our 
school  is  an  evening  school. 

10081.  You  say  that  you  have  not  really  come  into 
official  contact  with  more  than  four  or  five  National 
Boaid  inspectors?— Yes,  and  I limit  what  I say  to 
these.  Let  us  be  quite  clear. 

10082.  The  CHAiiiiiAN.— Have  you  finished  the 
subject  of  inspection?— Yes,  except  to  say  that  I think 
a great  deal  of  useful  work  might  be  done  if  iuspectors 
would  come  in  to  criticise  ’the  work,  and  to  put  their 
views  plainly  before  you  on  anything  they  do  not  like 
This  kind  of  feeling  is  not  a pei-soual  feeling.  We 
have  had  our  grants  fi-om  the  .National  Board  for 
these  preparatory  classes  reduced,  but  I never  had 
the  slightest  hint  till  the  grants  were  received  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  witlr  the  classes. 

10083.  Did  you  make  any  representations  to  the 
Board  about  them?— We  have  written  once  or  twice 
about  these  things,  but  one  does  not  write  much  to 
the  National  Board.  One  does  not  get  satisfaction. 


100B4.  Did  yon  try’’— Yes. 

10085.  What  was  the  result  of  tlm  attempt?— What 
we  expected,  no  change. 

10086.  Did  they  send  down  anybody  to  re-examine 
the  whole  question? — No,  but  this  is  actually  our 
experience,  and  I am  not  hero  mulciug  any  charge. 
The  word  ‘‘charge”  was  uso<l,  bub  1 am  not  making 
any  charge  against  the  iusiicctiirs.  Just  as  in  eoin- 
meuting  on  the  defects  in  tfio  NHtional  system,  I am 
nob  nraking  in  any  sense  any  charge  against  the 
teachers.  What  I say  is  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  system,  and  whatever  it  is  that  is 
wrong,  whatever  is  not  working  sutisfuctorily,  Is  the 
cause  of  the  diminution  of  efficiency  of  the  system. 

10087.  Then  you  imjily  that  at  one  time  it  was 
more  efficient  than  it  is  now? — What  1 want  to  convey 
is  the  diminution  of  possible  efficiency.  Let  me  put 
it  in  another  way  if  1 may.  I believe  that  whatever 
causes  ai’6  at  work  to  prevent  us  from  reaching  that 
standard  of  efficiency  which  is  possible  in  our  schools 
under  a better  system,  and  Unit  wo  might  easily  reach 
H inueli  higher  standard  of  efficiency. 

10088.  You  are  looking  fiirwiu'd  and  nut  looking 
back? — It  is  not  much  use  liviking  back. 

. 10089.  You  said  ‘■cUmimilion.”  Will  you  withdraw 
that  c.vpre8sion? — Yes.  I do  not  think  we  reach  the 
standard  of  efficiency  we  might. 

10090.  It  has  boon  constantly  pi'cssi-d  on  us  to 
consider  the  question,  whether  the  i)resenb  system, 
iuti-oduoed  in  1900,  is  or  is  not  an  improvement  on  the 
old  results  system,  and  I thought  you  were,  perhaps, 
suggesting  an  opinion  that  it  was  not’?— 1 did  not 
know  the  system  before  1900.  Although  40  years  ago 
I was  a pupil  in  a National  school,  I did  not  know 
anything  about  the  system.  I hope  you  will  allow 
mo  to  make  that  quite  clear  uguin,  that-  in  any  obser- 
vations about  iuspectors,  I do  not  want  to  make  any 
charge  against  inspectors.  I merely  comment  on 
certain  obvious  signs  which  I interpreted  as  being 
due  to  the  system,  and  I say  the  siiine  thing  Avith 
regal'd  to  tbo  teachers.  They  are  working  under 
great  difficulty,  and  do  not  rcaiise  uil  the  possibilities 
of  the  work.  Now,  there  is  just  one  other  point 
whicli  I made  reference  to  just  now.  I believe  one 
serious  difficulty  of  our  present  system  of  elementary 
education  is  this,  that  it  provides  in  urban  areas  no 
machinery  for  dealing  Avith  children  who  arc  not  able 
to  participate  in  ordinary  instruction  in  any  schools. 
You  have  children  who  are  classed  as  mentally 
defective,  epileptics,  and  other  cliildreu  of  that  kind. 
There  must  be  in  every  comm  unity  a pixiportion  of 
those  children.  It  exists  clseAvhei-e,''  and,  I presume, 
also  with  ns,  but  AA'hero  is  there  any  organisation  at 
all  for  cduenting  a child  avIio  cannot  jirogivss  in 
school.  A child  of  13  or  14  yenr«  of  age  is  in  the 
infant  standard.  There  have  been  eases  bt  children 
being  kept  on  at  school  to  13  or  14  in  the  infant 
standard.  Noav,  children  of  that  age  cannot  be  in 
that  standard  unless  thci'C  is  some  mental  deficiency, 
and  there  must  be  in  every  large  coimminity  a number 
of  those  childi'eu,  and  there  ought  to  he  some  system 
of  dealing  with  those  children.  What  is  the  ])lace  to 
put  them  in? — We  have  none,  and  that  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  figures  I have  given  you  of  children  being 
in  a very  low  standard. 

10091.  5Ir.  Kavanagh. — Are  they  ubligixi  to  go  to 
school  under  the  Act — I presAune  the  parents  send  the 
child  that  is  mentally  not  bright? — They  send  it  to 
school,  but  there  is  no  school  to  give  it  suitable  educa- 
tion. 

10092.  The  CHAiitMAX.— Is  it  AOAjr  point  that  the 
National  Board  should  he  responsible  for  a separate 
scheme,  by  which  the  unhealthy  oi‘  nndetelopcd 
children  Avould  be  treated  separately? — I think  so.  I 
that  in  a great  eommimit-y  there  ought  to  be 
provision  of  that  kind,  for  humanity’s  sake  if  for 
nothing  more.  I put  that  before  you  as  a matter 
arising  out  of  this  general  question,  and  thei'e  is  only 
one  other  observation  that  I Avaut  to  make  m con- 
clusion, which  is  that  I hope,  as  a result  of  your  delibe- 
rations, there  Avill  be  some  effort  made  to"^co-ordinate 
all  our  different  systems  of  education,  National,  Tech- 
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nical,  Secondary,  etc.  If  that  can  be  done,  as  an 
outcome  of  your  deliberations,  you  will  have  done  a 
splendid  thing  for  the  children  of  Ireland.  That  is 
all  I have  to  say. 

10098.  Mr.  Henly. — Supposing  the  National  system 
were  to  be  made  as  efficient  as  it  could  be  to  help  to 
prepare  pupils  for  your  work,  what  are  subjects  which 
you  think  should  be  taught  better  than  at  present — ^in. 
what  subjects  w'ould  you  expect  the  higher  proficiency 
that  would  enable  them  to  benefit  by  the  course  of 
instruction  in  tiie  Technical  school?— I would  rather 
answer  that  question  if  it  were  put  this  way— What 
subjects  would  I prefer  to  have  taught  thoroughly 
well,  because  if  I say  “taught  better,”  it  rather 
implies  that  something  is  not  being  taught  well  at 
present,  and  it  might  be  taken  as  a reflection  on  the 
Nation^  teachers.  The  subjects  I wish  to  have 
taught  well  aro  the  elementary  subjects  of  education. 

I should  like  to  feel  that,  first  of  all,  all  boys  were 
kept  at  sdiool  till  they  were  14,  if  that  were  possible, 
and  that  they  were  thoroughly  well  grounded  in 
English,  and  all  the  word  “English”  connotes;  and 
I include  in  that,  of  coui’se,  lessons  on  Grammar, 
some  literature,  some  Geography.  I use  that  as 
rather  a comprehensive  term.  I should  like  to  feel 
that  Arithmetio  was  thoroughly  well  taught,  and  I 
should  also  like  to  think  that  Drawing  was  taught,  m in 
these  industrial  days  it  is  almost  a form  of  writing.  I 
think  so  far  as  the  boys  go,  that  it  would  be  a useful 
thing'to  train  their  hands  in  manual  occupations,  and 
the  girls,  I think,  ought  to  be  given  some  instruction 
in  Domestic  Science,  practically,  not  book  work.  Of 
coui'BO,  I am  speaking  merely  of  secular  subjects. 
Outside  that  there  are  other  things  to  be  done,  which 
I do  not  touch  upon,  and  I believe  if  you  get  a child 
tliOTOUghly  well  trained  along  these  lines,  to  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  English,  to  read  well,  to  be  well  versed 
in  Arithmetic,  to  have  some  power  of  drawing,  and 
to  have  learned  to  use  his  hand  or  her  hands, 
lioys  for  what  we  call  manual  training,  the  girls  for 
Domestic  Science,  we  shall  see  in  the  Technical 
school  a produce  that  we  can  make  use  of,  and  pass 
forward  to  higher  work.  I have  not  thought  that  out, 
but  I just  state  what  comes  into  my  miud. 


10094.  Would  you  add  any  Geometry  or  Algebra? — 
I think  that  if  a child  wei'e  kept  in  school  till  14, 
and  advanced  fapidly,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  teach  Algebra  as  an  extension  of 
Arithmetic.  Supposing  a boy  bad  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Arithmetic  at  12  or  14,  I would  not 
see  any  objection  to  teaching  him  Algebra,  because  it 
is  a mere  extension  of  Aiithmetic.  He  might  very 
well  be  taught  Geometry  as  an  extension  of  his 
Drawing.  Do  you  mean  by  Geometry  what  we 
formerly  called  Euclid? — In  i£at  case  I do  not  see 
why  a boy  of  14  should  not  have  attained  some  skill 
in  Geometry,  as  an  extension  of  Arithmetic. 

10095.  Mr.  Harrison. — ^I  think  you  told  us  that 
very  often  there  is  an  interval  between  a boy’s  leaving 
school  and  his  joining  your  classes? — Yes,  that  is  so- 

10096.  Do  you  know  how  that  interval  is  spent? — 
In  regard  to  the  furtherance  of  study? 

10097.  Is  he  simply  idling  bis  time,  as  a rule,  or  is 
it  because  ho  has  some  occupation,  and  thought 
better  of  it? — ^^^ell,  I take  that  some  of  the  children 
on  leaving  the  elementary  school  go  to  work.  They 
do  with  us,  because  there  is  employment  for  every 
boy  that  wants  it.  That  is  for  boys. 

10098.  Then  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that  so  often 
there  is  an  interval  between  the  time  ihey  leave 
the  school  and  their  joining  this  preparatory  school?— 
A boy  goes  to  work,  and  having  gone  to  work,  I am 
afraid  ho  is  so  glad  at  having  been  released  from 
school,  that  he  does  not  want  any  more,  and  then  a 
little  later  on  he  begins  to  realise  that  he  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  those  about  him.. 

10099.  It  is  not  in  Belfast  that  it  is  very  often  a 
period  of  idleness  after  leaving  the  school? — Do  you 
mean  from  employment? 

10100.  From  doing  anything? — There  is  no  need  foi 
it.  There  might  be,  but  it  is  not  common. 

10101.  In  many  parts  of  England  it  is  a very 
common  experience,  and  I wanted  to  see  whether  you 
had  the  best  of  us?— There  are  oases  where  boys  do 
not  go  to  work  on  leaving  the  school,  but  that  is  nob 
general  at  all. 


TWENTY -FIRST  DAY. — WEDNESDAY,  MAY  21st,  1913. 

At  23.  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

Present -Sir  Samhei  Dm,  ma.,  Lnr.n.,  LL.n.  (Ohaiiman) ; The  Most  Eev.  Denis  l&iLny,  n.n., 
Bishop  of  Eosb;  Sir  Hibam  Shaw  Wumkson.  il.d.  ; Mr,  John  Coefey  ; Mr.  Heneaoe 

E.  B.Veeison,  B.A. ; Mr,  Jeremiah  Henly  ; Mr.  Walter  MoMurrohoh  Kavanagh,  n.L. ; 

Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Autsue  J.  Doitnblly,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  SscTetaty. 


Rev.  J.  W.  laisreAM,  St.  P.trich't  e.thedral.  e»mined. 


10107.  Do  you  combine  it  with  tlio  work  of  a 
Uvinvt— No.  I am  Chaplain  to  the  Eojal  Hoepital, 
S "that  ia  only  Sunday  duty.  , My  entire  week-day 
work  is  either  hterary  or  educational. 

lOlOB  In  the  duties  of  that  office  you  have  become 
well  Bomainted  with  tbo  managemont  and  nmpeotioE 
5 Natiinal  aohcaila  in  Doblinf-Yery  well,  indeed. 

im09  And  YOU  agree  with  all  the  etatemeota  put 
forwrfinfti.  document  from  the  Educational  Board* 


10102.  The  Chairman.— You  w-e 
Schools  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  for  the  ^mcese  of 
Dublin,  and  also  an  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Board 
of  Erasmus  Smith? — Yes.  in 

10103.  You  aro  a colleague  of  Canon 
this  matter,  and  you  apP^ar  on  b^lf  of  the 
Education  Board  of  the  General  Syiiod?— Quite  m 
10104.  You  are  Inspector  of  Schools 
knowledge,  I suppose? — I ern  inspector  o 

reunions  knowledge  in  National  eckools,  and  m non  Omeral  'Tit  .“„8ult 

NaUonal  schools  for  secular  knowladge  as  well  tb,  drnwmg  It  was  ™ 

10105.  I oulv  refer  to  National  schools,  and  it  cm  „„„a„ltatiou  with  my  colleagues  that  we  drew  tne 
only  be  in  religious  knowledge  that  you  are  n pe  , i u-  + a.  due’  notice 

in  those  sohoolS-That  is  aL  - , 10110.  Ton  begin  with  the 

10106.  .And  how  long  have  you  occupied  that  office  i manager  of  an  inspector  s visit. 

—Thirty-three  years. 

* Tide  Appendix  XAJ-i.  ly 
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21st  May,  1913.] 


Rev.  Canon  Tristram.  examined. 


[ConftJiued. 


Have  jou  found  that  proper  notice  is  not  given? — I 
iind  on  page  17,  pai-agi'aph  68,  in  eonnection  wife  the 
duties  of  inspectors  of  National  schbols,  it  is  stated 
that  if  the  manager  resides  at  such  a distance  that 
this  would  present  difidculty,  he  should  receive 
notice  of  the  proposed  visit  from  the  inspector  by 
post  on  the  morning  of  the  visit.  If  in  a country 
place,  notice  is  sent  to  the  manager’s  house  on  the 
morning  of  the  visit,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  has 
his  arrangements  already  made  for  the  day,  or  he 
may  be  away  from  home,  and  in  the  circumstances 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  meet  the  inspector.  I 
regard  a meeting  between  the  manager  and  the 
inspector,  in  the  course  of  an  inspection,  as  being 
in  a measure  vital  to  the  success  of  the  inspection. 

10111.  This  applies  to  the  one  general  examination 
in  the  year? — This  applies  to  the  one  general  examina- 
tion in  the  year. 

10112.  Tou  ask  that  proper  notice  should  be  given? — 
Yes. 


10113.  And  have  you  had  many  complaints  of  the 
want  of  that  notice? — Very  many  from  manageis; 
they  have  made  very  many  such  complaints. 

10114.  That  they  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
conferring  with  the  inspector? — That  they  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  conferring  with  the  inspector.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  two  disadvantages  in  theii- 
not  being  able  to  do  so.  One  disadvantage  is,  that  in 
the  recommendations  which  the  inspector  may  make 
for  the  improvement  of  the  school,  he  must  take  into 
account  the  difSoultdes  of  the  school,  the  local  diffi- 
culties, and  if  he  had  the  manager  present  to  guide 
him,  he  would  be  able  to  make  suggestions  of  a much 
more  practical  nature  than  if  he  had  to  correspond 
with  me  manager  afterwards.  I therefore  regai-d  an 
interview  between  himself  and  the  manager  as  an 
important  element  in  the  success  of  an  inspection. 

10115.  And  under  the  present  system  the  oppor- 
tunities of  conference  are  few? — They  are  few,  and  I 
^tbink  they  ought  to  be  universal,  practically. 

10116.  You  lay  great  stress  on  that? — I do. 

10117.  And  that  would  be  once  in  the  year? — Once 
in  the  year  is  quite  enough. 

10118.  Now,  I proceed  to  the  second  head-,  the 
^qualification  and  training  of  inspectors.  Have  you 
come  across  inspectors  much? — I have  come  across 
three  or  four  of  them. 

10119.  In  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  I suppose? — 
In  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  We  happen  to  come 
into  the  school  together,  and  I have  had  conversations 
with  them,  and  I must  say  that  the  inspectors  with 
whom  I have  come  in  contact  in  my  inspections  were 
in  my  view,  if  it  would  not  be  an  impertinence  to 
remark  it,  exceedingly  capable  and  able  men ; but  that 
is  as  it  might  be. 

10120.  That  is  your  personal  experience? — It  is  my 
personal  experience  that-  they  were  exceedingly 
capable  and  able  men ; but  at  the  same  that  might  be 
a matter  of  mere  accident.  There  might  be  a very 
large  number  whom  I did  not  meet  who  are  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  what  I would  be  anxious  to  secure, 
and  am  interested  in,  would  be  that  the  inspector 
should  have  such  training  and  qualification,  not  merely 
in  Inteimediate  work  of  in  University  work,  but  in 
the  practice  of  teaching  in  the  primary  schools,  and 
m the  circumstances  that  control  the  teacher  that  he 
would  go  into  the  school  so  nu  fdit  with  his  work,  as  to 
earn  the  respect  of  the  teacher. 


10121.  May  I ask  you  to  explain  how  you  woul 
secure  that  training  of  the  inspector,  that  is,  practic, 
experience  of  ihe  teaching  of  the  National  schoo!?- 
■would  attach  them  to  the  Model  schools  for  some  litt- 
time,  and  I would  send  them  to  weU-conduct< 
English  schools  or  Scotch  schools. 


19122.  Piimary,  of  course?— Primary  schools. 
I would  give  than  exactly  the  same  training 
as  is  now  given,  and  necessarily  given,  to  an 
Indian  Civil  Servant  before  he  undertakes  to 
deal  with  the  complicated  questions  of  a coun- 
try  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  A primary 
• school  is  just  as  much  a foreign  domain  to  a gi-eat 


many  who  receive  their  iii«tructi<in  in  Bccondaty 
schools  as  a Hwidoo  dependency  wcniUl  be  to  a man 
who  had  merely  {lussed  u very  high  class  examination  in 
this  countiy  without  previous  training  uiid  without 
previous  knowledge  of  the  work.  Those  men  are 
ttltaohcd  in  India  to  sub-ordinatc  officers  for  a long 
time  before  they  arc  empowered  to  adjudicate. 

10123.  You  appear  to  think  that  the  preseui;  dis- 
content is  due  partially  to  the  insjioctors  not  having 
practical  knowledge  of  primary  education? — Much  dis- 
content is  due  to  that,  and  to  the  inothod  of  inspection. 
A primary  school  niustor  knows  instinctively  when 
an  inspector  goes  into  tho  school  whether  the 
man  knows  his  work,  whether  he  has  in  his 
own  mind  the  eleinouf«  on  which  he  ought  to 
appraise  the  work  of  the  teacher,  ami  if  ho  perceives 
that  the  inspector  does  kiww  his  wovlc,  ho  is  much 
more  easily  managed,  and  lie  receives  the  inspector’s 
suggestions  with  mucli  more  eqaunimifcy  than  if  he 
did  not. 

10124.  Yon  aro  acijuuintod  with  the  present  system 
of  training  a voung  candidate  inspector? — Not  very 
well. 

10125.  They  are  on  probation  for  u year? — They 
are  on  probation  for  a year,  and  they  go  round  with 
a senior  officer. 

10126.  Yon  do  not  think  that  is  sufficient  training, 
apart  from  teaching  in  a school? — " Wlio  sliull  guard 
the  guards  themselves  ”?  There  arc  many  of  the 
class  of  senior  inspectors  who  Imve.  had  no  sudi 
training  themselves,  and  even  tlicy  do  nob  know  very 
much  about  primary  education.  They  had  no 
knowledge  about  it,  I nu‘aii,  wluui  they  began,  and  they 
have  acquired  it,  in  a way,  hut  I think  that  if  the 
young  inspectors  were  attached  to  some  of  the  big 
Model  schools  they  would  learn  something  of  the 
educational  inethorls  that  they  theniselve.s  arc  called 
upon  to  recommend.  The  rducntioiial  methods,  which 
seem  to  be  the  core  and  marrow  of  the  National 
Board’s  arrangement  for  the  inspection  of  schools  are, 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  unknown  to  the  inspectors 
themselves.  These  methods  have  their  host  exemplifi- 
cation naturally  in  the  training  colleges. 

10127.  Do  you  think  that  candidates  for  the  position 
of  inspector  should  bo  required  to  attend  a course  on 
method? — I do. 

10128.  There  is  no  provision  for  that  now? — I know 
that  there  is  not,  and  I am  stixiiigly  winvincod  that 
there  sliould  be. 

10129.  As  far  as  I can  make  out,  they  are  not 
required  even  to  show  book  knowledge  of  that? — They 
are  not. 

10130.  And  would  you  insist  on  that? — I certainly 
would  insist  on  it,  bccanse  one  of  the  directions  to 
•inspector's  is  that  they  should  I'ecognise  existing 
methods  where  it  is'  possible  to  do  so. 

lOlBl.  That  is  that  they  should  encourage 

individuality  in  the  teacher?— Quite  so.  What  know- 
ledge have  they  necessarily  of  one  inethod  more  than 
another  as  a result  of  their  training  and  experience? 

10132.  I suppose  you  urs  aware  that  there  are  about 
one-third  of  the  inspectors,  strictly,  I think,  22,  who 
have  been  primary  teacher's? — Yes. 

10188.  But  you  would  practically  make  every  one 
take  his  place  in  a primary  school? — I certainly  would; 
though  I do  not  think  that  tho  experience  that  a 
teacher  gets  in  a primary  school  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  quahfy  him  for  the  office  of  inspector. 

10134.  That  is  another  question.  Would  you  de- 
velop that? — ^I  understand  that  the  most  unpopular 
inspectors  as  a rule,  with  National  teachers  are  those 
who  have  been  teachers  themselves.  Evan  though  a 
man  has  been  a primary  school  teaclrer,  I would  cer- 
tainly ^ insist  on  his  knowing  something  about  the 
educational  methods  of  the  training  colleges. 

10185.  You  think  they  ought  to  have  had  a V’ider 
and  more  liberal  training  than  many  National  teachers 
at  present  attain? — I do,  sir. 

10186.  So  that  the  qualifieatiohs  that  you  ask  for 
are  wider  liberal  training,  combined  with  the  practical 
work  of  the  National  School? That  is  so. 
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Rev.  Canon  Tmsteiam^  D.D.,  examined. 


[Continued. 


10137.  You  do  not  mind  whethet  or  not  a man  lias 
been  a National  teacher  originally?— Not  at  all.  I do 
not  see  why  a Notional  teacher  should  bo  compelled  to 
undergo  two  years’  training  before  he  can  take  charge 
of  a primary  school,  and  yet  that  the  inspector  should 
be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  undergoing  even  a 
brief  period  of  training. 

19138.  Now,  I go  ou  to  another  question  under  the 
head  of  the  meth^s  of  inspection.  The  first  point  is 
the  subject  of  individual  examination  of  all  the  pupils 
in  the  school  every  year? — Yes. 

10139.  Do  you  think  that  under  tiie  now  system 
there  is  too  little  of  that  examination? — I think  too 
much  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  inspector,  and  too 
much  depends  ou  the  individuality  of  the  inspector. 
In  no  system  of  iuspection — University,  Inteimediate, 
or  Primary — will  you  ever  abolish  the  individual 
factor;  you  cannot  do  it.  But  I think  the  system  of 
iuspection  ought  to  be  so  formed  and  elaborated  as 
to  minimise  me  effect  of  individuality ; not  to  remove 
it,  for  you  cannot  do  that;  but  to  minimise  it. 

10140.  J^d  would  you  say  that  one  great  means  of 
doing  that  would  be  a general  examination  of  every 
pupil  in  -the  school? — I nave  not  (^uite  made  up  my 
mmd  as  to  the  possibility  or  feasability  or  desirability 
of  that;  but  I say  that  in  certain  subjects,  such  as 
reading,  and  above  all  English,  composition,  and  dic- 
tation. and  arithmetic  and  wi-iting,  ^ere  should  be  an 
individual  examination  of  every  pupil  in  the  school. 

I think  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  unless  you 
wove  to  multiply  your  staff  of  inspectors  by  three,  to 
cany  out  au  individual  exaniiuation  on  every  subject 
every  year,  nor  do  I think  it  would  be  necessary. 

10141.  Then  only  in  certain  subjects? — Only  in  cer- 
tain subjects. 

10142.  You  would  have  the  inspector  examine  every 
child  in  the  school  on  those  subjects? — would. 

10143.  Of  course,  it  is  alleged  by  some  theorists  that 
the  present  system  is  an  immense  advance,  and  they 
say  that  ail  theory  is  on  their  side  in  limiting  the 
oxamtnation? — I think  there  is  entirely  too  much 
&eory,  and  I think  wo  do  in  Ireland  in  educational 
matters  exactly  wliat  they  do  in  legislation.  Systems 
are  tried  on  here  that  have  failed  in  England,  or  t^y 
are  tried  on  hero  in  order  to  be  applied  in  England.  We 
get  too  many  English  doctrinaires  in  this  country.  We 
set  them  at  present  in  our  Sunday  Schools.  There 
is  a new  system  of  beaching  which  they  have  brought 
over  here  recently,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
bundle  of  fads,  and  will  never  give  real  results,  xou 
will  (»et  very  enthusiastic  Englishmen  here  to  set  up 
a system  wlio  do  not  take  into  account  the  difficulties 
of  Ireland  and  Irish  schools. 


10144.  You  would  not  wish  to  go  hack  to  the  re- 
suits  system? — ^No;  I would  not. 

10145.  That  is,  payment  for  knowledge  for  each 
particular  child  in  every  particular  8ub]eot/— No,  be- 
cause it  destroys  individualism  in  education,  and  n 
destroys  any  incentive  to  the  teacher  to  develop  clever 
children. 

10140.  So  your  view  is,  if  I interpret  you  aright;, 
that  under  the  new  system  examination  does  not  boin 
a sufficiently  important  place?— It  does  nob.  lb  is  on 
impressionist  system,  so  to  speak. 

10147.  And  that  makes  it  depend  too  much 
instinct  of  the  individual  inspector?— It  does,  and  it 
leaves  the  teacher  some  reason  for  * 

lazy  teacher  can  easily  get  ofi  under  it  by  g 

the  responsibility  on  the  inspector,  and,  of  course,  a 
Targe  number  of  teachers  must  be  “ot  effi- 

cient, where,  you  have  9,000  or 
individual  examination  would  destroy  that  gn 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  _ 

10148.  Individual  examination  limited  to  certain 
subjects?— Limited  to  certain  subjects. 

10149.  Now,  I go  to  OBotoer  hsaO.  •» 
mention  the  impossibility  of  summing  up  S 

word  the  character  of  a school,  and  that  a bettor  fan 
would  be  to  have  a general 
be  given  as  a matter  of  coui-se  when  th_  P , 
satisfactory.  That  is  the  unanimous  , 4«r^the 

Assoctotion’-It  iB.  I think  H is  mpo.slblo  for  the 


wit  of  man  to  devise  a word  that  will  exactly  apply 
to  the  state  of  efficiency  of  a school,  except  in  the 
broad  sense  of  that  word.  I think  it  is  impossible,  no 
matter  how  clever  or  experienced  a man  is,  so  accu- 
rately to  appraise  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  a 
school  as  to  justify  him  using  the  words  “ very  good  ” 
instead  of  " exceEent,”  or  instead  of  “ good,’’  or 
“good”  instead  of  “fair,”  or  “fair”  instead  of 
“middling,”  and  “middling”  instead  of  “bad.” 
10150.  Or  for  78  men  all  over  the  country  to  apply 
those  bwma  uniformly? — Quite  so;  it  cannot  be  done. 
I do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  get 
a set  of  inspectors  who  will  appraise  in  the  same 
degree. 

10161.  And  are  there  no  esqiedieute  for  reducing  the 
want  of  uniformity  at  present? — would  suggest  the 
terms  “satisfactory”  or  “ imsatisfactory.  ” 

10152.  You  would  cut  down  liie  merit  marks  simply 
to  two? — I would.  If  a school  is  efficient  and  satis- 
factory I would  report  it  as  such,  and  if  it  is  not  I 
would  report  it  as  not  such. 

10163.  But  you  would  have  a detailed  report? — Most 
decidedly,  and  I should  summarise  the  facts  on  which 
I would  base  my  recommendations. 

10154.  That  is  what  you  would  substitute  for  the 
present  system  of  six  merit  marks? — I certainly  would, 
and  I would  give  the  teacher  his  inci'ement. 

10155.  You  would  get  rid  of  the  present  system  of 
triennial  increments? — I would,  certainly. 

10156.  Now,  would  you  teE  us  what  you  think  is 
the  great  evil  of  that  system  of  triennial  mcrements, 
accompanied  by  the  present  merit  mark  system? — In 
the  first  place,  the  teachers  complain  very  often  of  the 
way  in  which  the  increment  is  given.  I have  not 
gone  into  the  question  of  the  increment  to  the  same 
extent  as  I have  into  the  question  of  inspection,  and 
therefore  I am_  not  speaking  as  an  expert;  but  I am 
speaking  from  ‘what  I have  heard  teachers,  say.  They 
say  that  the  increments  are  dealt  with  in  an  irrespon- 
sible way,  arbitrarily  and  unjustly,  and  that  if  a man 
earns  an  increment  he  ought  to  get  it. 

10157.  The  way  wc  have  heard  that  it  afiects  the 
teacher  prejudiciaEy  is  that  a man  has  to  get  three 
“ good  ” reports,  and  if  in  the  third  year,  perhaps 
owing  to  a change  of  inspectors,  he  drops  to  “ fair,” 
he  loses  bis  increment  for  thx-ee  years.  Have  you 
ever  come  across  that?— I have,  and  I think  it  is 
very  unjust,  because  the  school  may  be  sufieriug  au 
adventitious  disadvantage  for  that  particular  year 
from  causes  not  preventable,  for  instance,  or_  from 
local  circumstances,  or  he  may  have  a bad  assistant, 
and  he  is  penalised  for  what  he  cannot  prevent,  and 
his  work  of  two  years  disregarded. 

10158.  Now,  do  I understand  you  to  propose  a sys- 
tem of  automatic  increments  up  to  a certain  maximum 
on  condition  that  the  reports  are  satisfactoiy?  I do; 
I certainly  strongly  advocate  that. 

10169.  That  would  represent  the  system  you  would 
pub  in  place  of  the  present  system?— It  would;  that  is, 
as  regards  increment. 

10160.  Of  course.  Dr.  Starkie  and  others  allege 
that  that  would  involve  a great  question  of  finance-, 
and  that  the  Treasury  would  have  something  to  say 
to  that?— It  may  be  a more  expensive  system. 


10161  I do  nob  suppose  you  have  entered  into  that, 
and  we  have  not  materials  for  going  into  it?— I think 
the  first  consideration  in  any  system  of  education 
ought  to  be  efficiency,  aud  the  clerical  element  is  onl\ 
a minor  one. 

10162  And  I go  on  now  to  another  matter.  You 
mentiou  a plan  for  securing  uniformity  of  inspection. 
You  have  touched  ou  that.  Whab  would  you  propose? 
—I  am  entirely  against  a umfoml  school  year. 

10163.  On  what  grounds? — ^Because  it  is  impossible 
to  conduct  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  school 
vear  in  eveiw  school,  and  you  cannot  estimate  the  work 
that  is  going  on  in  the  school;  that  is,  if  you  introduci’ 
the  system  of  individual  tests,  unless  you  go  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  time  when  the  teacher  has  com- 
pleted the  course  for  that  school  year. 

10164  So  examination  early  in  a uniform  school  year 
hft  verv  uniust?— It  would  not  be  a test  of  the 
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■work  done  in  the  school,  because  everyone  knows  that 
-there  is  sufficienfc  human  nature  in  boys  and  girls  to 
induce  them  to  forget  the  course  of  the  previous  year 
as  soon  as  you  introduce  a new  one,  and  if  you  come 
into  a school  when  they  are  entering  on  a new  course, 
.and  take  them  in  the  old  course,  I Imow  my  experience 
is  that  I do  not  get  much  answering  from  them  in  the 
■old  one.  They  do  their  best;  but  after  a sort  of 
interregnum  they  have  forgotten  a good  deal  of  it; 
that  is,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  children;  so  I would 
not  have  a uniform  school  year.  The  yeai'  ought  to 
he  for  each  school  the  time  that  iuteiwenes  from  the 
visit  of  the  inspector  when  he  pays  his  annual  visit 
and  has  a modified  individual  examination  uirtil  he 
comes  again.  The  course  should  be  fixed,  and  I think 
ought  to  bei  entered  in  tlie  school  register. 

10165.  lou  would  have  a year  for  each  school,  be- 
ginuing  with  the  visit  of  the  iuspeetor? — Yes,  and  I 
have  worked  that  myself. 

10166.  And  it  should  end  witli  the  next  visit? 
— Yea;  I have  worked  that  for  33  years,  and  I have 
had  as  much  experience  of  it  as  any  man  in  Ireland, 
and  though  in  the  North  there  may  be  some  draw- 
backs (tliere  are  to  every  system),  I think  that  it  is 
the  best. 

10167.  But  with  regard  to  the  plan  for  securing 
uniformity  of  inspection,  what  do  you  suggest? — The 
plan  for  securing  uniformity  of  inspection  would  be 
that  as  far  as  possible  the  same  inspector  should  be 
kept  in  a particular  district  for  some  years,  at  all 
events. 

10168.  He  ^ouid  be  kept  there  for  a considerable 
•number  of  years? — Yes,  and  then  he  knows  his 
teachers  and  he  knows  his  schools. 

10169.  Do  I understand  you  to  imply  that  under 
■fhe  present  system  they  ai'e  changed  too  frequently? 
— ^1  think  so.  There  is  one  man  now  and  another  man 
again,  and  the  teachers  resent  it. 

10170.  And  they  have  no  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  schools? — Or  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  man  and  his  methods,  or  with  the 
locality,  and  the  local  setting,  so  to  speak. 

10171.  And  in  the  old  time  they  remained  longer 
in  the  district  than  now? — They  did. 

10172.  With  good  results? — With  very  good  results; 
I think  the  old  system  had  a great  many  merits. 

10173.  As  compared  with  the  present  circuit  system? 
— Yes. 

10174.  Are  you  minutely  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
sent circuit  system? — I am  not. 

10175.  You  do  not  know  the  relation  between  the 
senior  and  junior  inspectors? — I know  nothing  about 
that  internal  machinery. 

10176.  You  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  con- 
ferences on  the  subject  of  standard? — I think  confer- 
ences on  the  subject  of  uniformity  of  standard  would 
be  vei-y  desirable,  and  I think  the  comparing  of  notes 
would  be  very  useful.  I do  not  know  whether  there 
are  such  conferences  at  present;  but  I have  had  con- 
ferences with  my  brother  inspectors  from  time  to  time 
as  regards  programmes  and  methods. 

10177.  Would  that  include  all  the  Church  inspectors 
all  over  Ireland? — ^Ws  have  not  any  systematic  con- 
fereuees,  but  we  meet  incidentally  very  often  and 
compare  notes.  Of  course,  our  system  of  inspection 
is  not  as  elaborate  or  as  large  ns  that  of  the  National 
Board  one. 

10178.  But  you  find  it  necessary  to  consider  the 
question  of  standard?— We  do.  The  question  of  stan- 
dard in  religious  knowledge  with  us  is  considered  by 
this  Board  of  the  General  Synod,  which  represents 
the  whole  Church  of  which  I am  a member,  and  we 
have  representatives  from  every  diocese  in  Ireland, 
who  meet  in  Dublin  every  year,  and  elaborate  our 
standard  for  the  next  year. 

10179.  That  is_  in  religious  knowledge? — ^In  reli- 
gious knowledge,  and  I do  not  see  why  the  same  could 
not  be  applied  to  secular  knowledge. 

10180.  And  you  find  that  these  conferences  do 
secui-e  what  you  aim  at? — ^We  get  uniformity  to  a 


certain  exteut.  We  cannot  get  absolute  uniformity. 

Those  who  know  anything  about  teaching  kuow  that. 

10181.  Mr.  Hauiiison.— Do  auy  grants  depend  uj)on 
your  report? — In  some  dioceses  they  do.  in  Cork  I 
believe  they  do,  and  iu  oue  or  two  others.  In  Dublin 
they  do  not  ^ 

10182.  The  Chaiuman.— As  to  nwthod,  an  inspector  ’ 

should  not  iiiterfero  with  a recognised  methcxl?— Yes; 
bub  I think  it  ought  to  be  a recognised  method.  I ; 

think  that  hobby  could  l)o  riddni  to  death. 

101S3.  They  say  that  under  the  now  system  teachers 
are  encouraged  to  develop  iiulividiinlity.  Would  you  ^ 

allow  that  to  go  on  uncheelcccl? — Individuality  often  ) 

spells  eccentricity.  • 

10184.  But  still,  if  the  teauher  was  following  a re- 
coguised  method  that  the  inspector  did  not 
like,  would  you  require,  the  inspector  to  hold 
bis  hand? — I would.  Still,  I think,  to  allow,  ) 

systematically  recognised  methods  that  the  inspec-  5 

tor  did  not  like  would  be  going  a little  too  for,  ? 

because  he  would  want  to  be  more  tliau  human  not  f 

to  be  prejudiced  by  it;  but  a vecuguised  method  that  } 

would  have  some  element  of  eoinnion  sense  in  it  and  I 

would  be  regarded  ns  most  suitable  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  interfered  M'ith.  However,  I think  there  might  i 

be  too  gi-eat  a tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  “ 

to  destroy  the  individuality  of  the.  inspector,  • 

which  I am  not  at  all  in  favour  of  sw<‘eping  away.  I 
think  every  possible  step  should  be  taken  to  qualify 
the  inspector,  and  to  see  that  he  is  the  man  best  fitted 
for  the  post,  and  when  ho  is  so  qualified,  uiid  when 
the  Commissioners  judge  him  to  bo.  a suitable  man, 
they  should  in  every  possible  case,  if  they  cau,  sup-  i 

ort  him.  If  that  is  not  done,  all  discipline  will  be 
estroyed. 

10185.  You  were  beginning  to  speak  of  the  state  of 
feeliug  between  teachers  and  their  inspectors? — I am  ; 

afraid  there  is  such  a thing  ns  intimidating  an  iuspcc-  : 

tor. 

1018C.  You  do  think  that? — I do,  and  I am  not 
afraid  to  say  it.  I think  so.  I would  support  a 
teacher  iu  every  reasonable  ])ropo»ition,  but  I do  not  ' 

think  that  the  prlnuiplo  : ''  -Tack  is  as  good  as  his 
master,”  ought  to  bo  carried  too  fur.  I think  you 
ought  to  give  a fair  system  of  inspection,  and  secure  i 

good  men  to  administer  it,  and  thru  bo  very  careful 
how  you  interfere  with  the  insiiretm-s’  report.  You 
might  have  ii  second  opinion,  of  cciurae.  I think 
the  teacher  ought  to  have  a right  to  appeal  where  the 
increment  is  in  qiicstiou. 

10187.  It  is  said  that  at  present  difforeiit  inspectors 
recommend  different  methods,  and  so,  I suppose,  con- 
fuse the  teacher? — That  must  c-onfuao  the  teacher. 

10188.  And  you  have  conic  across  that? — I have 
come  across  tiiab  very  frequently.  I have  come  across 
two  or  thx-eo  largo  schools  iu  the  City  of  Dublin  in 
which  the  teacher  bitterly  complained  to  me  that  the  1 

very  method  the  teacher  was  employing  with  the  ap-  t, 

proval  of  one  inspector  was  denounced  as  absolutely 
silly  by  another  inspector.  : 

10189.  In  those  very  words? — ” Absolutely  silly”  ■ 

were  the  two  words  I heard. 

10190.  Mr.  Kettle. — Might  we  have  the  details  of 
the  two  contradictory  methods?— I do  not  know  them. 

I have  very  great  respect  for  tlio  judgment  of  the  | 

teacher  who  told  me  this;  though  I have  sufficient  s 

knowledge  of  teachers  as  of  other  people  not  to  accept  • 

all  I hear.  j 

10191.  The  Cdaihman.— And  theso  were  capable  | 

teachers? — Yes,  one  was  a man  and  the  other  a woman.  j 

10192,  Was  she  bewildered? — Yes.  very  much,  and  | 

very  much  impeded.  The  woman  was  au  exceedingly  ; 

sensible  woman,  one  of  the  best  women  I have  ever  - 

met  amongst  the  teachers,  one  of  the  experienced, 
and  she  said  her  whole  nervous  system  was  shaken  by  | 

the  disapproval  of  the  second  inspector,  it  was  done 
in  such  a way.  She  was  a very  sensitive,  nervous 
woman. 

1019S.  Now  the  last  point  that  I have  to  touch  on 
is  ihe  question  of  notice  to  be  given  of  changes  in  the 
rules? — ^Well,  in  Trinity  College,  or  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, two  years'  notice  is  usually  given  of  any  change 
that  affects  students  preparing  for  examination,  any 
change,  for  instance,  in  the  College  Calendars,  and 
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tilings  iu  any  way,  tliat  afEeut  the  students,  and  I 
think  the  iutoiests  which  the  teacher  and  the  manager 
of  a school  have  at  stake  are  just  as  vital. 

10194.  This  is  a point  which  1 should  Irks  your 
opiniou  on.  It  has  come  before  us  again  and  again 
tiiat  under  the  present  system  of  the  National  Board 
new  rules  are  published  without  any  notice  to  the 
public  and  without  the  ebauce  of  any  remonstrance, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  before  any  new  rule 
comes  iuto  force,  that  rule  should  be  published  for  a 
certain  time,  some  say  two  months,  some  say  six 
months — that  is  a matter  of  detail — but  that  some 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  criticise.  Would  you 
agree  with  that? — Independently  of  my  experience  as 
an  educational  expert,  I think  common  sense  would 
indicate  it.  I think  nothing  is  more  unfortunate  for 
the  cause  of  cducatioir  than  to  see  rules  spiamg  sud- 
denly on  the  public,  and  to  have  the  teachers  meet- 
ing to  denounce  the  rule  and  the  Commissioners  in 
unmeasured  terms.  I think  that  such  a thing  is  un- 
odifying,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  anything  that  would 
tend  to  remove  that  would  bo  desirable.  I quite  agree 
that  rules  which  affect  the  conduct  of  the  school  should 
]je  tentatively  published. 

10195.  You  know  that  there  are  statutory  provisions 
in  certain  cases  for  the  making  of  rules.  The  Inter- 
mediate Board,  for  example,  has  to  lay  its  rules  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  40  days,  and  dur- 
ing those  40  days  they  can  bo  completely  upset,  and 
have  been? — Tes. 

10196.  Would  you  suggest  something  of  the  same 
kind,  not  exactly  the  same,  but  in  a corresponding 
form  in  the  case  of  the  National  Board? — ^Well,  per- 
haps I should.  The  only  feai‘  I have  about  that  is 
the  practical  fear  that  such  a tornado  of  criticism  would 
be  directed  upon  the  rules  from  all  quarters  that  it 
would  require  a large  staff  to  sort  the  criticisms, 
bccunse  the  National  teachers  are  adepts  at  criticism, 
and  have  developed  it  to  an  abnormal  extent. 

10197.  Well,  I am  bound  to  say  this,  that  for  years 
the  Intermediate  Board  published  their  rules  without 
•consulting  anybody.  We  were  attacked  fiercely  year 
after  year,  and  perhaps  rightly,  and  then  at  last  some 
•of  us  claimed  leave  to  summon  a conference  of  teachers, 
and  since  then  everyfMng  has  been  as  mild  as  pos- 
sible?— Yes;  that  is  very  good.  The  best  plan  might 
be  to  let  off  steam  in  that  way. 

10198.  The  teachers  come  and  lay  their  views  before 
you,  and,  oven  if  tlrey  are  against  a change,  if  they 
.are  consulted  you  are  not  assailed  in  the  same  way? — 

I think  that  of  the  two  evils  you  should  choose  the 
lesser,  and  it  would  be  very  much  better  even  to  face 
hostile  criticism  rather  than  to  spring  rules  on  the 
public,  some  of  which  have  to  be  subsequently  modi- 
fied. 

10199.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — ^With  reference  to  the 
last  point  with  which  the  Chairman  was_  dealing, 
would  you  see  a difference  betw’ean  summoning  a de- 
putation of  representative  teachers  of  the  country  to 
consult  with  the  Boai-d  about  the  making  of  a new 
rule  and  the  publication  of  it  to  the  whole  public 
with  that  tornado  of  criticism  of  which  you  are  afraid? 
— I think  that  the  summoning  of  the  teachers  to  con- 
fer witli  the  Commissioners  would  be  an  exceedingly 
good  measure;  that  is,  the  summoning  of  representa- 
"tives  of  the  teachers  to  confer  in  respect  of  rules 
affecting  the  work  of  the  school.  I think  it  would  be 
very  much  better. 

10200.  Then  it  would  not  be  likely  that  this  public 
criticism  would  spring  up  In  the  same  way;  because 
this  would  be  a private  conference  between  represen- 
tatives of  the  teaching  body  and  the  Commissioners 
in  consultation? — Quite  so. 

10201.  And  it  would  not  be  intended  for  publica- 
tion at  all? — No;  that  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  ^d 
yon  would  not  have  the  same  irresponsible  criticism 
from  men  who  were  not  accredited. 

10202.  Once  the  body  knew  that  their  representa- 
"tives  had  been  consulted,  they  would  not  have  the 
same  desire  to  enter  the  public  newspapers? — They 
-would  not. 

10203.  In  your  evidence  you  told  us  that  you  thought 
•that  it  would  be  better  that  the  schools^  should  be 
classed  into  two  categories,  “ satisfactory  ” and  “ un- 
rsatisfaotory  ”? — ^Yes. 


10204.  You  also  told  us  that  iuci-emeiits  should  be 
given  to  all  schools  unless  tliey  were  unsatisfactoiy? — 
i'es. 

10206.  Now,  there  is  this  further  question  about  the 
promotion  of  teachers.  The  teachers  are  promoted 
from  grade  to  grade,  and  I suppose  you  would  pro- 
bably agree  that  the  entire  body  cauuot  be  promoted, 
that  there  must  be  some  limit  in  the  upper  grade  to 
the  number  who  cun  be  promoted? — Quite  so. 

10206.  Would  you  think  that  the  mere  report  that  a 
school  was  satisfactory  would  bo  a justification  for  the 
promotion  of  the  teacher  in  the  order  of  seniority,  or 
would  you  like  to  encourage  the  more  efficient  teachers 
and  select,  perhaps',  a junior  teacher  on  account  ot 
bis  extra  efficioucy,  and  promote  him? — I would  make 
seniority  an  element,  but  not  the  sole  element,  aud  I 
think  the  teaeher’%  record  for  a certain  number  of 
years  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  with  the  junior 
teachers,  certainly.  As  in  moat  other  professions,  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  promotion  for  individual  merit. 

10207.  Well,  the  question  is  how  are  you  to  apply 
that  rule  when  your  report  is  merely  a “ satisfactory  ” 
report.  No  doubt,  there  would  be  a general  report, 
aud  then  that  general  report  would  be  summed  up  as 
“ satisfactory  ”;  but  you  would  have  to  go  and  analyse 
those  general  reports,  if  it  is  a question  of  promoting 
a teached  to  a very  senior  class?— I think  so;  I cer- 
tainly think  you  should  analyse  them,  and  the  word 
satisfactory  ” or  “ unaatisfaetory  ” would  not  cover 
all  that  you  want  to  take  into  account  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  teacher.  I think  you  should  read  the  re- 
ports carefully  where  the  teacher’s  record  is  concerned 
in  respect  of  promotion. 

10208.  And  then,  I suppose,  the  reports'  being  ex- 
amined in  tiiis  way  by,  I presume,  the  inspector,  you 
would  have  to  be  guided  largely  by  the  opinion  he  had 
formed? — You  would;  you  cannot  help  it.  He  is  the 
ocuiua  cyiacopi,  so  to  speak. 

1O209.  There  lias  been  a great  desire  for  several 
years  past  amongst  the  teachers  to  find  out  the  details 
of  the  reasons  of  increment  and  promotion  and  all  the 
rest,  and  in  this  method  that  we  are  now  discussing, 

I am  afraid  there  would  be  a little  teo  much  mystery 
about  it  to  give  general  satisfaction? — ^It  is  really 
doubtful  whether  you  will  ever  have  a perfect  system, 
or  a system  that  will  give  satisfaction  to  everybody; 
but  I am  not  entirely  in  favour  of  putting  each  indi- 
vidual teacher,  whose  interests  are  affected  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  minute  facts  by  which  the  Commis- 
sioners or  the  inspectors  arrive  at  a judgment.  I 
think  it  is'  a little  too  subversive  of  discipline,  and  you 
must  have  discipline,  and  you  must  have  discontent 
of  a kind;  you  caunot  destroy  it;  but,  of  course,  it  is 
your  duty  to  give  as  little  justification  for  it  as  possible. 

10210,  Having  taken  all  the  precautions  you  could 
in  order  to  have  inspectors  of  sound  judgment  and 
experience,  you  should  then  trust  those  inspectors?— 
Yes,  I tbiuk  so. 

10211.  And  act  on  tlieii  decision,  no  matter  what 
the  teacher  thought?— Certainly. 

10212.  Therefore,  of  course,  in  the  promotion  the 
judo-ment  of  the  inspector  would  play  a much  larger 
part  than  it  does  at  present? — ^Well,  the  question  is 
a very  important  one  'where  the  teacher’s  inereirient 
is  concerned,  and  under  certain  circumstances  a right 
of  appeal  might  be  given.  _ 

10218.  I am  talking  about  promotion;  i am  not 
raising  any  difficulty  about  your  method  of  increment; 
but  it  is  a question  of  promotion  from  the  third  grade 
to  the  second  grade  or  from  the  second  grade  to  the 
first  grade.  It  is  a question  of  promotion,  and  as  pro- 
motimi  goes  at  present  it  is  regulated  by  two  prin- 
ciples The  first  is  teat  teachers  who  have  served  a 
certain  number  of  years  and  Have  certmn  reporte  arc 
qualified  for  promotion  by  that  fact.  Then  the  Board 
^0  pick  out  teachers  of  special  eminent  and  oih- 
cieuoy,  and  they  promote  them  before  theiv  time . xes. 

10214  You  have  these  two  methods  at  present  ot 
ordinary  promotion  and  special  promotion.  Now 
have  all  those  detailed  reports  at  present,  the  detailed 
merit  marks,  to  guide  you  iu  the  ordinary  promotion, 
and  when  these  detailed  merit  marks  disappear,  then 
I think  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  fact  "that  the  in- 
spector’s' judgment  must  play  a larger  part  in  the  pro- 
motion  than  it  does  at  present?— Well,  in  a way,  yes, 
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but  there  is  another  element  I did  not  mention.  If 
a teacher  has  a unifonn  record  of  “satisfactory”  for 
his  school  for  throe  or  four  years,  and  then  the  school 
is  reported  by  the  same  man  as  imsatisfactory,  and 
thereby  the  teacher’s  promotion  to  a certain  extent 
is  affected,  I thiii  the  teacher  should  have  the  power 
of  asking  for  the  visit  of  a second  inspector.  Where 
he  has  held  a good  record  foi-  so  long  tlierc  must  be 
some  remarkable  reason  for  it,  and  with  that  qualifica- 
tion what  you  say  about  the  recommendations  of  the 
inspector  to  my  mind  holds  good,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  inspector  in  respect  of  the  unsatis- 
factory marking  having  been  fortified  there  would  be 
more  confidence  than  ^ere  otiiewise  would  be,  and  I 
think  that  the  recommendations  of  the  inspector  in 
the  report  on  the  eohool,  and  on  the  teacher’s  general 
efficiency,  should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  promotion 
with  that  check  oir  such  recommendation. 

10215.  It  is  your  opinion  that  there  should  be  a 
special  school  j'ear  for  each  individual  school? — Yes. 


10216.  And  you  also  said  that  there  were  drawbacks 
to  that  system,  but  that  on  the  whole  you  thought  it 
the  best  system? — I think  it  is  tho  best  system. 

10217.  And  then  you  supported  your  position  by 
your  own  experience  as  a religious  injector? — Yes. 

10218.  It  struck  me  that  tJjerc  might  possibly  be 
this  difference.  One  of  the  evils  arising  out  of  a 
special  year  for  each  school  is  that  when  children 
move  from  one  school  to  another  they  do  not  drop 
in  exactly  at  the  same  point  in  tho  school  to  which 
they  go,  aud  they  would  have  to  overlap  or  to 
anticipate.  Now,  I do  not  think  you  have  the  same 
difficulty  as  religious  inspector,  because  there  would 
not  be  much  danger  that  the  pupils  belonging  to  one 
parish  would  go  to  another  parish  for  Sunday  School 
work? — ^With  us  they  would;  they  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  attached  in  their  allegiance  to  any  one 
parish.  But  I spoke  about  that  to  two  teachei's  on 
Monday.  I wanted  to  get  some  more  experience  and 
more  Icnowledge,  and  I went  to  two  teachers.  One  was 
master  of  a National  echool,  a Model  school,  and  the 
other  w'as  master  of  St.  Paul’s  schools.  One  was  a 
member  of  ray  own  Church,  and  the  other  a Roman 
Catholic-,  and  they  arc  both  men  in  whom  I have  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  for  whom  I have  the  greatest 
respect,  and  I spoke  to  them  on  that  question  on 
the  uniform  school  year,  and  they  said  they  allowed 
that  difficulty,  hut  that  that  is  a difficulty  that  does 
not  exist  to  the  same  extent  that  it  did  ten  years 
ago.  There  is  not  the  same  tendency  to  run  about 
even  in  the  city,  and  it  does  not  exist  in  toe  country 
at  all,  liai-dly,  except  in  tiie  case  of  children  of 
employers  who  live  in  the  coimtry,  but  not  amongst 
farmers.  In  the  city  it  does  exist  to  a certain 
extent,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  that  it  did;  still  it 
is  undoubtedly  a drawback.  As  I said,  there  are 
Mme  disadvantages  in  the  system,  but  I do  not  tliink  it 
is  a dra'.vbaek  to  a sufficient  extent  to  neutralise  the 
benefits  that  would  result  frem  having  a school  year 
from  iuspection  to  inspection. 

10219.  Mr.  OopFEY. — In  suggesting  “satisfactory” 
and  “unsatisfactory”  for  the  reports  on  the  school, 
as  entitling  the  teacher  to  increment,  or  depriving 
him  of  increment,  do  I understand  you  to  suggest 
tliat  these  woi-ds  should  be  specific  meiiS  marks,  or 
that  the  general  trend  of  the  report  would  show  that 
toe  school  was  satisfactory  without  the  work  of  the 
school  being  summed  up  in  that  one  word?— I think 
your  latter  remark  agrees  with  my  suggestion. 


10220.  With  reference  to  individual  examination  oi 
those  subjects  of  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  an< 
Composition,  apart  from  any  question  of  teachers  o 
inspectors,  do  you  not  toink  that  it  is  an  advantagf 
to  the  child  to  have  to  face  an  annual  examination?— 
1 do,  but  not  every  year  on  every  subject.  I do  no 
think  it  could  be  done. 


10221.  Blit  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be 
Ime  training  to  a youngster  to  have  to  face  i 
examination  on  a particular  day?— I do. 

30222.  You  referred  to  tho  tornado  of  abuse  th 
— system  was  subjected  to  by  the  teaeheri 


10223.  .A.nd  I think  you  said  the  teucliers  were 
prone  (at  least  that  was  tho  iiuprossion  it  gave  me)  to 
use  strong  words,  and,  perhaps,  soraotimes  unreason- 
able criticism?— Yes,  and  that  is  tho  case  in  every 
profession.  I do  not  tliink  tlie  tciichers  have  a 
monopoly  of  it,  but  they  certainly  uro  luit  exempt 
from  it. 

10224.  You  remember  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  as 
Resident  Commissioner  of  National  JSdiicatiouP — I do, 
and  kuew  him  very  well. 

10’22o.  There  was  some  imtcry,  not  amongst  the 
general  body  of  teachers,  hut.  perhaps,  lunougst  the 
best  teachers,  aud  the  people  who  were  most 
prominent  in  eoimoction  witli  the  Toneliers’  Organisa- 
tion, against  the  system  of  payment  by  results?— It 
was  very  strong  and  just. 

10226.  Can  you  corvy  your  mind  hack  to  the  time 
of  the  administrutifrti  of  ttK‘  Bfinrd  by  Sir  Patrick 
Keoiian  and  by  Mr.  Reclingtim.  Was  there  anything  of 
n’hat  you  would  call  this  strong  abuse  of  the  pro- 
gramme or  of  the  individual  inspector? — No,  because 
the  teachers  were  not  organised  at  that  time. 

10227.  They  were? — Not  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
are  now;  they  were  only  begiiming  to  be  organised, 
and  they  had  not  the  same  rhetorical  training. 

10228.  I understood  you  to  say  that  Ihero  was  no 
attack  on  inspectors  at  the  time,  and  I understood 
you  to  say  that  the  ronsoii  of  that  was  that  the 
traehers  were  not  organised  at  that  time? — That  is 
one  of  the  reasons,  but  I never  renicmlier  a time 
when  there  was  not  an  attack'  on  inspectors.  I do 
not  romembor  a time  when  tlu're  was  not  an  attack 
on  the  system  umlor  which  inspoetm-s  workixl. 

10220.  I cannot  remember  tho  time  when  there  was 
not  on  attack  on  the  system,  hut  I never  reiuenilier 
a time  when  there  was  an  attack  on  the  inspectors’? — 
I rcniembor  much  longer  than  you  do.  I roracmljer 
45  years  ago,  and  I remoiiiher  Lhere  was  very  little 
criticism,  and  Professor  Henly  will  hear  me  out  in 
that.  There  was  not  the  same  criticism  on  the 
system  of  toe  National  Board.  I think  \vc  have  too 
many  systems  in  tho  National  Board,  and  tlu*y  are 
too  frequently  changed.  You  never  know  where  you 
are  with  too  many  theories  and  luelhods  and  systems. 
The  old  system  of  wUicutioiial  slugging  hail  some 
advantages. 

10230.  What  I said  was  that  then'  was  an  attack 
on  too  results  system  by  some  prominent  teachers, 
but  not  an  attack*  on  individuul  insiioctors? — Frem 
the  time  the  results  system  was  introduced  there 
was  an  attack  on  the  system,  and  I think  a just 
attack. 

10231.  But  there  was  .a  feeling  of  eoiifideuee  in  the 
just  administration  and  just  e.xercise  of  their  duty  by 
their  inspectors  and  by  the  Uoaident  C’nnnnissioner? — 
That  feeling  was  mors  prevalent  then  than  it  lias 
been  under  the  recent  arrangements. 

10232.  Cun  you  conceive  that  if  some  of  the  attacks 
that  I have  seen  on  the  present  system,  or  the  present 
Resident  Commissioner,  had  been  imulo  on  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan,  aud  on  the  Education  Office*  in  his  time, 
tliere  would  have  been  a general  revolt  against  the 
Teachers’  Organisation  by  the  teaclicvs? — Ob,  I have 
no  doubt;  it  may  be  an  invidious  thing  to  say,  but 
I think  the  Office  was  verv  much  luoro  iionula'r  then 
than  it  is  now. 

10233.  Sir  HpAir  Wilktnson'.— You  referred  to  the 
subject  of  publication  of  the  rules  before  they  came 
into  operation,  and  tho  Chaivinau  mentioned  a svstem 
under  which  rules  arc  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now,  there  is  another  system  under 
which  statutoi’y  Boards  are  required  to  give  40  days’ 
notice  of  any  rulo  that  they  may  intend  to  issue. 
Turing  those  40  days  any  public  body  can  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  rules,  and  can  make  representations  to 
the  rule-making  authority,  aud  tho  rulemaking 
authoi-ity  is  bound  to  consider  tlmso  representations 
before  issuing  the  rules.  Would  you  .igree  that  that 
w'ould  be  a useful  thing  to  have?— I think  it  would, 
or  something  like  it. 
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10234.  The  question,  of  course,  of  time  is  one 
which  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  many  of  the 
pei-sons  who  are  affected  by  the  rules.  Forty  day.', 
nii'^ht  be  ample  in  some  cases,  and  not  ample  piiuigh 
in  "others? — "ies. 

10205.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  conference  at 
present,  you  refer  to  the  practice  of  giving  two  years’ 
notice  in  Trinity  College.  You  would  not  a^i  for 
that,  I should  say,  in  the  case  of  the  rules  of  the 
National  Board? — Oh,  no,  certainly  not,  because  in 
Trinity  College,  or  in  Oxford,  or  in  Cambridge  the 
prcparatioJi  for  examination  would  require  a couple 
of  years. 

10236.  But  have  yon  considered  tiie  question  as  to 
w'hat  notice  ought  to  be  required,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  National  school  teachers  who 
would  be  affected,  and  other  persons  whose  interests 
might  be  aSected,  by  a change  of  the  rules?— I have 
not  considered  the  question  of  time,  but  I think  a 
previous  notice  would  be  desirable,  and  consultation, 
cither  written  or  othenviso,  with  those  whose  interests 
were  concerned  in  the  application  of  the  rule,  but  I 
did  not  consider  exactly  the  amoimt  of  time,  that 
ought  to  be  given. 

10237.  You  would  not  consider  a conference  alone 
sufficient,  without  giving  notice  to  other  people  who 
might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  confeiTing?— That 
is  quite  true.  I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  the 
wreat  mass  of  their  fellow-teacheis  and  with  their 
organisation. 

10238.  But'  I am  speaking  now  of  a conference — 
supposing  the  Board  are  going  to  issue  rules— a con- 
ference between  the  Board  and  the  teachers’  organise- 
tion?— Well,  with  respect  to  a conference,  I would 
put  it  in  broader  words.  I think  there  should  be 
some  means  of  consulting  the  teachers  ^ whose 
interests  are  mainly  concerned  as  to  the  advisability 
or  practicability  of  rules  which  affect  their  interests 
and  the  interests  of  education,  before  those  rules  are 
puhlishcrl;  but  if  you  ask  me  as  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  thing,  I would  rather  not  define  that. 
That  ought  to  be  afterwards  considered,  but  I 
there  ought  to  he  some  notice  given. 


U.ICIO  -..-u  -w  „ 

instanceTthat  Rule  67  (b),  which  was  “made  about 
12  years  ago,  and  which  gi'avoly  affected  the  rights 
and'intereste  of  teachers,  was  sprung  upon  them  with- 
out much  knowledge  or  notice,  and  I think  that  was 
very  wrong. 

10239.  The  subject  of  conference  has  been  mentioned, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  benefit  of  your 
suggestion  as  to  whotlior  this  course  would  not  be  the 
better  one.  If  there  is  a means  of  communicating 
with  the  teachere,  either  by  letter  or  by  personal 
interview,  that,  I take  it,  should  precede  the  final 
and  formal  notice  of  the  regulation  that  is  rntended 
to  be  issued.  That  conference  having  taken  P*ac®’ 
and  the  teachers  having  been  consulted,  do  you  think 
that  it  would  then  be  desirable  to  have  notice  issued 
to  the  public  generally,  for,  of  course,  the  teachers 
generally,  knowing  that  their  organisation  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  i*’ 

would  not  be  likely  to  make  objections  to  it,  but  there 
might  still  be  persons  in  tiie  public  who  co^d  either 
make  suggestions,  or  who  might  feel  that  their 
•mferestB  might  be  aHected?-Yes,  but  the  proporta 
of  the  public  that  would  be  aSected  bj  that  "'ou'd  M 
an  escecdinglT  small  one.  The  oritieism  and  the 
hostile  opposition  have  hitherto  come  mainly  ttom 
the  teachers.  Parents  who  might  consider  their 
interests  affected  bv  something  in  the  rul^  might 
have  a voice,  but  it  is  very  few  parente  bbat  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  judge  as  to  the  advisability  or 
■educational  rules. 

10240.  I think  it  is  the  teachers  and  the  inspectors 
whose  interests  might  be  affected  that  criticism  mig 
be  expected  from,  and  managers?— Well,  of  course, 
from  managers  also,  but  when  you  spoke  oi  tnc 
■public  you  spoke  of  managers. 

10241.  No,  I did  not.  It  was 
■the  teachers  would  be  mainly  affected,  that  m . 
-think  about  the  managers,  and,  of  course,  there  might 
be  other  people,  parents  and  so  on,  and  a 


wi-th  managers  and  teachers  would  probably  introduce 
complications,  might  it  not? — I do  not  know.  Do 
you  mean  joint  oonfett'ence  with  managers  and 
teachers? 

10242.  I will  put  a case.  Suppose  that  the  Board 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able that  the  teUebevs  should  get  their  salary 
warrants  direct,  the  managers  might  have  some  views 
upon  that,  and  ithc  teachers  might  have  opposite 
views,  and  it  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  the  managers 
being  affected  in  some  way  by  it  should  also  have  a 
voice  in  it?— Yes,  bub  are  not  all  the  considerations 
that  affect  the  discussion  of  that  question  already 
Icnown  to  the  Commissioners? 

10243.  I am  only  instancing  a possibility? — Quito 

so. 

10244.  You  suggest  thati  the  manager  should  be 
included  in  the  conference? — Well,  you  have  i-ather 
pinned  me  to  the  word  “conference”  in  a way  in 
which  I do  not  wish  to  be  pinned.  I will  say 
‘ ‘ consultation. ' ’ 

10246.  Then  I understand  that  consultation  covers 
communications  by  letter  as  well  as  personal  inter- 
view?— Yes,  I thii^  so. 

10246.  And  you  think  that  the  persons  affected 
ought  to  be  consulted? — J do. 

10247.  In  a wider'sense? — I do;  and  I have  a strong 
opinion  that  they  should. 

10248.  With  regard  to  the  changing  from  school  '«> 
school,  I believe  you  mentioned  that  you  were  under 
the  impression  that  there  is  very  little  change  from 
school  to  school  in  the  country.  Are  you  aware  that 
in  some  places  in  the  country  that  change  from 
schoql  to  school,  where  there  happens  to  be  a 
neignbouritig  school,  is  used  by  a number  of  parents 
to  get  rid  of  the  Attendance  Officer? — No,  sir,  I was 
not  aware  of  that  fact.  I suppose  that  would  be  mostly 
in  the  North,  where  they  are  more  acute. 

10249.  But  you  can  conceive  cases  in  which  an 
acute  parent  might  make  use  of  the  change  from 
school  to  school?— I can  quite  understand  the 
ingenuity  of  people  who  want  to  avoid  doing  any- 
thing. 

10250.  Also  on  the  question  of  examination  in 
certain  subjects  you  mention  four  subjects.  Arithmetic 
would  be  one,  certainly? — Yes. 

10251.  And  what  would  the  othere  be? — Reading, 
and  I should  say  writing  from  Dictation  or  Composition 
in  junior  or  senior  classes,  and  writing  home 
exercises.  Reading,  Writing,  and  .4.rithmetic,  with 
English  Composition  or  Dictation. 

10262.  It  occurs  to  one,  with  regard  to  what  has 
been  said  in  reference  .to  examination,  that  the 
results  system  of  individual  examination  of  sdiolars 
in  four  subjects  would  really  entail  the  waste  of  a 
large  part  of  the  inspector’s  time,  and  I was  going 
to  suggest  for  vour  consideration  and  opinion,  whether 
or  not  a rule  of  this  sort  might  be  made,  which  would 
shorten  the  time  -required  by  the  inspector,  that  the 
teachers  should  undcistand  tliat  the  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  an  individual  examination  of  their  pupils 
in  two  out  of  four  subjects,  those  two  subjects  bemg 
obosen  at  the  time  by  the  inspector.  Now  that,  at 
any  rate,  would  have  the  advantage,  you  see  , of  shorten- 
ing  the  time.  You  agree  that  it  would  have  that 
effect? — ^Yes. 

102.')8-  If  you  have  the  whole  of  the  four  subjects 
liable  to  examination  you  introduce,  I take  it,  an 
incentive  to  the  teacher  to  devote  more  attention  to 
those  subjects  than  to  the  other  subjects?— I certainly 
do  tliiuk  so,  because  I think  they  are  the  most 
important.  • 

10254  You  think  that  the  devoting  of  attention  to 
these  subjects,  with  a view  to  this  examination,  is_  so 
important  that  the  risk  of  the  other  subjects  being 
more  or  less  neglected  baa  got  to  be  run?— It  has  got 
to  be  run,  but,  of  course,  I need  not  enter  mto 
details.  I would  have  a modified  system  of  exauima- 
tion  at  the  option  of  the  inspector,  an  individual 
examination  in  every  subject  ssdected,  but  the 
moment  one  goes  into  details -one  lays  oneself  open 
to  so  many  objections.  An  inspector,  who  is  presum- 
ably nob  a useless  person,  will  know  from  the  exami- 
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nation  of  a class,  or  from  the  examination  of  specimen 
boys  and  girls,  taken  at  the  option  of  the  master  or  tlie 
option  of  himself,  as  to  the  work  that  is  really  being 
done  in  the  school,  and  if  be  does  not  do  that  without 
the  individual  examination  of  every  child  in  those 
subjects  that  are  not  as  vitally  nepcssary  as  the  four 
that  I have  mentioned,  ho  would  not  be  fit  for  his 
position. 

10255.  Would  you  have  it  that  a sclrool,  in  order 
to  he  satisfactory,  must  not  only  have  its  pupils 
examined,  in  the  four  compulsory  subjects,  but  that 
it  should  also  satisfy  the  inspector  that  in  the  uon- 
compulsory  subjects  satisfactory  progress  has  been 
made? — I certainly  would. 

10256.  You  would  require  that? — Yes. 

10257.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  suggestion 
of  making  four  possible  subjects,  and  yet  giving  to 
the  inspector  the  choice  of  taking  any  two  of  them? — 
I do.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable,  because 
you  would  encourage  the  setting  up  of  an  artificial 
grievance;  and  anything  that  tends  to  do  that,  I think, 
is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  education.  I would 
make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
individual  examination  in  those  four  subjects  every 
year. 

10258.  Reading,  ‘Writing,  Arithmetic  and  Dictation? 
— Anri  Dictation  or  English  Composition. 

10259.  "WeE,  that  reduces  it  to  the  three  R’s  really? 
— The  three  ll’s  and  Dictation,  just  spelling  and 
eommonsense  punctuation.* 

10260.  You  are  aware  that  in  some  of  the  curricula 
Dictation  has  been  replaced? — Yes.  • 

10261.  But  you  consider  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  retain  it? — I do. 

10262.  There  are  advantages  in  having  a fixed  school 
year  as  well  as  disadvantages,  of  course? — There  are. 

10263.  And'it  would  be  an  advantage  if  some  means 
were  devised  for  compulsory  examination  which  did 
not  necessitate  a variable  year? — I do  not  under- 
stand. 

10264.  You  say  that  a fixed  school  year  is  inconsis- 
tent with  a compulsory  examination  of  the  pupils,  on 
the  ground  that  the  inspector  cannot  examine  them  all 
on  the  last  day,  or  near  the  last  day,  of  the  fixed 
year? — Yes. 

10265.  And  therefore  that  their  progress  ought  to 
be  marked  upon  the  whole  year’s' tx'aining?— Quite  so. 

162G6.  Are  there  any  means  of  meeting  the  two 
things,  or  having  a fixed  examination  as  far  as  possible 
towards  the  end  of  a fixed  year? — I do  not  think  so. 

10267.  It  depends  on  the  district  and  the  man,  so 
that  on©  follows  the  other? — I think  so. 

10268.  At  the  present  time  you  are  aware  that  thei-e 
is  of  necessity  a variation  in  the  ideas  of  inspectors 
as  to  the  amount  of  examination  which  ought  to  bo 
done?— That  is  exactly  one  of  the  faults  I find  with 
the  present  sj'stein. 

10269.  So  that  it  would  remove  one  of  those 
gi-ievances  which  the  teachers  feel  with  regard  to  the 
varying  ideas  of  inspectors  about  the  amount  of 
examination?— Certainly  it  w’ould.  That  would  be 
one  of  the  benefits  of  the  modification  or  change  of 
the  present  system. 

10270.  Now,  can  you  suggest  whether  the  com- 
pulsory examination  in  the  three  R’s  would  occupy 
now  nearly  the  same  time  as  was  occupied  under  the 
results  system?— I do  not  think  so  at  all.  At  the 
time  of  the  individual  examination  in  Geography  and 
Grammar,  and  half  a dozen  subjects  you  never' knew 
where  you  were.  There  were  extra  subjects  intro- 
duced frequently,  and  it  was  exceedingly  disadvan- 
tageous to  both  the  inspector  and  the  teacher,  and 
wearjsome  to  both. 

10271.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  how  long  com- 
pulsory  examination  in  these  subjects  would  take?— 
For  100  children? 

10272.  For  any  school?— It  depends  on  the  man 
Some  men  are  very  slow  and  very  tedious,  and  you 
wnll  never  have  them  otherwise,  because  it  is  natural 


and  other  ineu  have  methods  of  their  orvn,  aud  are 
individually  brighter  and  sharper  and  smarter;  but 
all  I am  concerned  for  is,  that  tliere  is  iiotliiug  in 
the  adoption  of  that  system  wliich  I have  suggested 
of  individual  examinatiou  in  tbreo  subjects  that  would 
not  be  feasible — I won't  say  with  the  present  stafi, 
but  with  a reasonable  increasi’  of  the  present  staS. 

10273.  ‘Sou  think  it  might  involve  that? — I thiuk  it 
might,  and  I thiuk  it  ought.  1 think  an  efficient 
system  of  inspection  ought  to  have  an  efficient  staff 
as  regards  numbers,  aud  that  the  inoimy  spout  would 
be  well  spent  by  increasing  tlie  stall  if  nceessarv. 

10274.  I am  iifniid  we  camiot  recommend  an 
iiicreasG  of  the  staff? — The  Treasury,  1 suppose, 
blocks  the  way,  but  you  can  express  uu  opinion. 

10275.  It  is  desirable,  il  possible,  to  avoid  those 
tilings,  and  what  I lun  trying  now  tu  find  out  is, 
whether  something  ladween  a system  ol  examinatiou 
in  tile  whole  of  the  thicc  subjects  and  the  examinn- 
tiou  being  left  really  to  the  inspeetor's  ideals,  and 
the  question  of  how  much  time  lie  has  gtit  to  spuro 
before  he  starts  off  to  iiiinther  si-hoot  can  be  arrived 
at.  Now,  suppose  that  you  emild  nut  exandin*  in  the 
three  subjects,  u'ould  you  tliiiik  it  eh'sirable  to  have 
exuinimition  in  one? — I think  it  is  absolutely  neeossary 
to  have  an  examination  iu  one.  but  1 think  it  is 
desirable  to  have  an  oxarninution  in  nil  three.  How 
it  could  be  carried  out  is  a question  for  the  Counnis- 
sionevs  and  the  Treasury. 

10276.  But  you  think  that  examiimtioii  In  three 
would  entail  an  addition  to  the  number  of  iuspectoi's? 
— Not  neoessiirily,  but  I say  it  iniglil  do  so,  aud  if  it 
did  so,  I think  that  .£3,(160  or  -i'4,0(10  a year  spent 
on  that  would  be.  well  spent,  to  si'curc  n moa' 
effective  test  of  the  work  dmu-  by  the  teacher,  and  to 
give  iiiiu  more  fair  play  iu  his  work  tlmu  ho  receives 
under  the  present  system  of  inspection.  No.  I think 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  At  present  ho  does 
not  know  where  he  is. 

10277.  You  would,  of  coiii'se.  iu  the  question  of 
inspectors’  reports,  make  u distinction  between  incre- 
ment and  promotion?— Oh.  certainly : the  one  is 

merely  subsidiary  to  the  otla-r,  but  still  it  is  distinct- 

10278.  There  is  at  the  present  time  promotion  from 
the  third  grade  to  the  sceoiid,  and  from  the  second 
to  the  second  of  first,  and  from  tlie  second  of  first  to 
the  first  of  first.  Now,  would  you  have  im  exaniina- 
tion  of  the  inspectors’  nqiurls  with  regard  to  all  those 
four  cases? — I should  say  so. 

10279.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  what  I believe 
is  the  rule  applying  to  Civil  Servants  generally, 
that  each  one  gets  his  promotion  by  seniority, 
unless  it  is  considered  that  very  special  circiini- 
stancea  make  it  necessary  to  promote  a younger 
man,  or  that  the  senior  man  is  n-ally  inefficient?— 
Yea:  I thiuk  the  nnm  who  serves  in  the  ranks  should 
bo  mainly  considered.  I .think  goo<l  service  in  the 
ranks  ought  to  be  tbu  main  elenient;  but,  of  coiii’se, 
as  the  Chairniau  remarked,  and  as  the  Bishop  of 
Ross  remarked,  in  matters  of  tlmt  kind  there  are 
individual  cases  standing  out  from  the  giitiag  that  will 
Imve  to  bo  considered;  but  I think  seniority  aud 
faithful  u'ork  in  his  pcofessiou  ought  to  count.” 

10280.  I wanted  to  get  exactly  your  opinion  with 
regard  to  that.  So  you  would  not  have  fhe  promotion 
in  the  whole  service  as  it  were  put  into  the  melting- 
pot  at  each  stage? — I do  not  think  so. 

10281.  ‘Would  you  have  it  tiiat  every  man  should  get 
his  promotion  as  well  as  his  increment  as  a matter  of 
course,  if  he  were  fit  for  promotion,  unless  he  might 
be  passed  over  on  special  occasions,  such  as  I have 
meiitionod? — That  must  bo  done  iu  certain  cases,  and 
1 think  the  other  equally  holds  good. 

10282.  Mr.  Harrison. — Tako  this  question  about 
■the^  annual  examination.  Supposing  vou  have  an 
individual  examination  in  reading  '"writing,  and 
arithmetic,  would  you  record  the  results  as  affecting 
each  individual  child? — I have  a system  in  connection 
with  the  schools  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  iu 
which  I examine.  I mark  on  one  day  the  answering 
of  the  individual  children,  but  their  numbers  are  so 
small  that  I can  examine  them  in  every  subject;  and 
I also  mark  the  number  of  children  ’that  pass  each 
in  each  subject,  and  also  the  number  who  passed 
m the  preceding  year  iu  each  subject  and  each  class. 
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10*288.  Ho  you  tell  the  children  whether  they  pass  or 
fail?— I 8o- 

10284.  The  individual  children? — The  individual 
eliildren. 

10285.  Would  you  wish  that  to  be  done  in  a 
primary  school?—!  am  not  prepai-ed  to  think  I should, 
because  what  holds  good  in  a small  school,  such  as 
I examine,  might  not  hold  good  ' in  a larger  one. 
There  might  be  difficulty  in  doing  that  in  a very 
large  school  of  300  or  400  or  500. 

10286-  Would  you  apply  the  principle  of  individual 
examination  to  the  younger  children  of  the  school, 
say,  to  children,  roughly  speaking,  under  ten? — Only 
to  those  who  could  read  the  first  book. 

• 10287.  Presumably  they  could  read  at  seven? — The 
first  book. 

10288.  Would  you  apply  it  in  their  case?— I would; 

I think  so;  children  who  can  read  first  or  second  book. 

10289.  Yon  do  not  think  it  would  be  putting  respon- 
sibility on  those  children  too  early  in  life? — No,  not 
if  you  merely  ask  a child  to  road  simjjlo  words. 

10290.  But  if  a child  knows  it  is  to  be  examined,, 
and  that  a record  is  to  be  made  of  bow  it  has  done? — 

I get  the  most  marked  individual  results  from  children 
of  seven,  eight,  and  nine. 

10*291.  But  as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  you  have 
never  found  any  evils  from  that? — I have  never  found 
any  evils. 

10292.  I think  you  have  told  Sir  Hiram,  that 
supposing  this  system  were  adopted,  it  would  entail 
au  appreciable  ' increase  of  the  inspectorial  stafi? — 
WeD,  it,  might,  and  I think  it  would. 

10293.  Would  it  not  inevitably  bring  back  the  old 
uniform  programme  in  those  subjects  for  all  schools? — 

I do  not  think  there  ought  tp.  be  a dual  programme. 
An  inspector’s  estimate  of  the  amount  of  teaching  will 
be  governed  partly  by  his  listening  to  the  teachers 
teaching,  and  partly  by  the  results  in  the  class,  but 
as  regards  those  subjects  I pointed  out,  I do  not 
tliink  there  is  much  room  for  variation  of  treatment. 

10294iNot  in  Arithmetic? — Perhaps,  there  might  be 
in  Arithmetic. 

10*296.'  Not  in  Composiiaou? — Hardly.  You  can 

hardly  teach  Corftposition  to  the  same  extent.  You 
can  give  the  children  the  rules  that  govem_  punctua- 
tion, and  give  them  specimens  of  Composition,  and 
methods  of  reproduction  of  a lesson,  and  so  on. 

10296.  All  I can  say  is,  that  in  your  schools  the 
teachers  must  he  singularly  lucky  in  their  pupils  if 
they  get  markedly  good  results  year  after  year? — 
Well,  the  general  intelligence  of  the  child  comes  into 
operation  there,  and  the  state  of  the  school  is  reflected, 

I think,  more  in  Composition  than  in  anything  else. 

10297.  Supposing  you  bring  beck  the  _ old  annual 
examination,  would  you  not  inevitably  bring  back  the 
special  preparation  for  it? — Yes,  you  would;  more  so 
in  subjects  of  oral  examination,  such  as  Geography  and 
Grammar  and  History,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

10298.  More  so  tdian  you  would  in  Arithmetic?-— I 
do  not  think  you  would  in  Aritbinetio,  because,  after 
all,  if  their  intelligence  is  developed,  and  if  they  know 
the  rules,  and  if  they  are  accustomed  to  do  exercises,, 
I think  that  is  all  the  preparation  necessary,  and  they 
ought  to  be  so  prepared. 

10299.  You  remember  the  old  objection  to  the 
anriual  examination,  that  it  meant  pressure  upon  the 
weak  child? — And  neglect  of, the  strong. 

10300.  I won’t  say  neglect,  but,  at  any  i;ate,,  ^t 
meant  marking  time  by  Qie  clever  pupils,  and  dead 
level  of  uniformity,  without  an  opportimiW  tor 
developing  the  excellence  of  the  pupil.  Hid  you 
recognise  that  those  evils  did  exist? — I recognised  it 
very,  strongly, 

10801.  And  your  proposal  would  bring  those  back?—. 
I do  not,  think  it  would  bring  them  back  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent. 

10302.  But  to  some  extent?— To  some  extent,. yes. 
You.  could  not  help  that  if  a large  increment  _ot 
the  salaries  of  the  .teachers  depended  on  the 
of  a certain  number  of  children,  and  you  did  not  allow 


room  for  a general  eatimate  of  the  way  the  results, 
were  attained  and  arrived  at.  So  long  os  the  child. 
came  to  pass  the  individual  test  the  teacher  gof  his. 
money;  but'  the  inspector,  before  estimating  satis-' 
faotorily  results  of  this  kind,  should  take  account  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  as  weH  as  toe  results  arrived' 
at,  and  the  estimate  formed  from  a general  examination, 
of  the  class. 

10308.  You  do  not  think  we  should  get  back  to 
many  of  toe  evils  of  the  old  examination? — I tbink 
that  no  matter  what  system  you  adopt  it  will  have 
drawbacks,  but  I think  that  in  order  to  work  the 
present  system  satisfactorily,  you  would  require  a 
set  of  archangels  for  inspectors  and  of  angels  for 
teachers. 

10304.  In  making  this  recommendation  of  au  annual' 
examination  I .suppose  you  had  in  mind  the  present, 
system  of  grading  schools  and  teachers? — Largely. 

10305.  Supposing  that  grading  were  done  away 
with,  or  at  any  rate,  considerably  modified,  would  you' 
still  wish  to  ha've  the  old  annual  examination  hack?-^' 
Nothing  would  make  me  withdraw  the  recommenda- 
tion for  individual  examination  in  these  ' subjects,, 
because  I belie've  it  is  important,  in  order  to  enable, 
the  inspector  adequately  and  equitably  to'  appraise- 
the  work  done  in  toe  school.  If  it  is  to  be  formed  by 
a sort  of  general  estimate  of  tone,  one  inspector  might, 
judge  one  way,  and  another  another,  as  it  is  at  present; 

10306.  Now,  I will  put  to  you  this  question.  la 
England  we  have  abolished  the  annual  examination 
altogether,  but  it  is  open  to  any  inspector  to  examine 
a stoool  as  fully  as  he  likes,  individually  .if  ho  likes, 
and  to  make  a report  upon  it  at  any  time  that  he 
pleases.  Would  that  satis^  you? — That  would  leave-, 
entirely  too  much  in  the  tands  of  the  inspector.  I 
do  not  think  you  would  ever  find  that  system  to  work 
in  Ireland.  I'  know  the  circumstances  of  the  country^ 
and  I know  the  material  you  have  to  deal  with,  ani 
I do  not  toink  it  could  be  •satisfactory.  It  would: 
place  the  teacher  completely  at  the  mercy,  of  the- 
inspector,  whom  yon  won’t  hind  by  any  rules,  and 
the  teacher  will  never  know  where  be  is.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

10307.  So  you  are  in  favour  of  the  annual  examina-^ 
rion  'for  Irish  schools  at  any  rate.  You  still  adhere- 
to  that? — do. 

10808.  Mr.  Kavanaqh.— I think  you  said  the- 
teachei-a  should  have  the  right  of  appeal?— I did.'  ' 
10309.  Do  you  think  that  the  teacher  has'  it  at  toe. 
present  moment  in  the  fullest  sense  of  toe  word? — 
Not  in  the  fullest  sense- of  toe  word. 

10310.  Where  does  it  fall  abort?— Well,  in  the  first 
place,-  if  toe  teachers’  school  is  reduced  from 
‘‘exc^ent”  to  “very  good”  he  has  no  right  of  appeal 
at  present. 

10311.  But  when  he  has  seemin^y  a right  of  appeal:, 
do  you  think  that  appeal  is  fully  heard,  does  the  pro- 
cedure satisfy  him  that  his  appeal  has  really  been 
beard?— In  many  cases  it  does  not. 

10312.  How  far  do  you  think  he  should  have  the 
right  of' appeal? — When  I speak  of  toe  right  of  appeal 
I mean  that  if  a teacher  has  a particular  class  of 
report  for  two  or  three  years,  that  teacher  is  pre- 
sumably efiicient,  and  before  that  estimate  of  his  work 
is  withdrawn  I think  reasonable  ground  should  be 
given  for  the  withdrawal  of  it,  and  there  are  no  reasou- 
aWe  grounds  given  at  present.  It  is  left  to  the 
individual  estimate  of  an  inspector,  and  the  teacher 
is  not  judged  on  any  system,  nor  is  it  necessarily  -made 
on  any  adequate  basis.  That  is  the  general  feeling  of 
the  teachers.  The  teachers  are  not  infrequently  arbit*- 
rarily  penalised  without  any  right  of  appeal. 

' 10813.  I suppose  the  appeal,  to  be  a real  one,  should, 
be  from  tbe  inspector’s  report  to  the  Board  itself? — 
Well,  to  have  a re-examination. 

10314.  I think  you  said  that  the  teacher  should! 
have  a ri^t  to  re-inspection?— I toink  he  should,  if 
be  is  perSised  b’y  reduction,  and  reasonable  groundk 
should  be  shown  with  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances, but  I would  hardly  make  tbe  right,  of  appeal! 
universal.  I would  -take  the  estimate  of  toe  charactet 
18 
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of  the  teacher  and  the  work  which  h&  has  hitherto 
done.  You  must  really  presume  that  those  who  ai'e 
in  charge  of  the  primary  education  of  the  country  are 
reasonable  men,  you  must  give  them  responsibility, 
and  you  must  give  them  some  power. 

10S15.  Yes,  but  what  the  teachers  imagines  is  that 
his  appeal  is  only  from  one  inspector  practically  to 
another  inspector,  and  that  it  never  goes  past  the 
' Resident  Commissioner? — I am  afraid  that  must 
always  be  the  case,  because  you  could  not  have  the 
Resident  Commissioner  himself  going  down  and 
examining  the  school,  so  you  must  have  inspectors. 

10316.  Would  you  like  to  have  a kind  of  referee? — 
Well,  you  have  a head  inspector,  or,  if  you  like,  you 
could  appoint  oihcers  ad  hoc,  to  take  appeals. 

10317.  Mr.  Coffey. — I rather  think  that  what  the 
teachers  complain  of  is,  not  that  the  appeal  is  sent  to 
a higher  inspector,  but  that  when  the  appeal  from  the 
inspector  who  lowered  the  mark  is  made  to  the  Board, 
it  is  sent  back  to  the  inspector  who  is  appealed  against? 
— I do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 

10818.  We  have  that  in  evidence;  and  if  that 
inspector  says  then  that  there  is  no  just  ground  of 
appeal,  the  matter  goes  no  fm-ther? — There  are  eases 
in  which  the  head  inspector  has  come  down,  plenty 
of  them. 

10319.  Mr.  Heklt. — There  are  no  head  inspectors 
now? — No,  well,  a senior  inspector. 

10320.  Mr.  Coffey. — Mr.  Purser  told  us  here  that 
during  twelve  years  that  he  served  under  Dr.  Statkie, 
an  appeal  case  was  never  sent  to  him  as  chief 
inspector? — I was  not- aware  of  that. 

10821,  Mr.  Navakage. — The  teachers  complain  that 
the  appeal  is  from  one  inspector  to  another,  and  that 
it  never  goes  any  further? — ^Things  like  that  ought  to 
come  before  the  Board,  to  my  mind. 

10322.  They  also  complain  that  they  never  see  that 
report  of  the  inspector.  Do  you  think  ^at  quite 
right? — ^Well,  they  see  the  minute  of  the  report  at 
present,  because  we  have  quite  a number  of  schools 
in_  connection  with  our  Diocesan  Board,  and  I get  tiie 
minutes  of  the  inspectors'  reports,  on  nearly  all  my 
own  Church  schools  of  the  diocese,  with  regard  to 
secular  knowledge,  and  I also  see  those  minutes  in 
the  books  of  the  National  teachers  themselves. 

10328.  That  is  the  Observation  Book? — Yes;  those 
minutes  are  made  in  the  Observation  Book. 

10324.  You  get  a report  as  manager,  I suppose? — 
Well,  I get  the  report  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  as  the  schools  are  vest^  in  us. 

10326.  That  is  practically  as  manager?— We  are 
teustees  of  the  schools,  and  I am  Secretary-  to  the 
Trustees. 


10326.  Canon  Mahafiy  mentioned  the  subject  oi 
small  schools? — Yes,  that  is  very  important. 

10327.  And  he  said  that  you  knew  more  about  the 
matter  than  he  did.  Have  there  been  niany  cases  oJ 
small  schools  under  your  observation?— Nearly  all  the 
stmools  that  I inspect  in  secular  knowledge  are  smal] 
schools,  and  when  I say  small  schools.  I mean  schools 
with  an  average  attendance  of  under  20,  and  I find 
t^t  these  ^all  schools  are,  in  the  main,  exceedinelv 
efficient.  There  is  an  idea  very  prevalent,  and  which 
IS  held  by  theorists  in  education  largely,  that  it  is 
ex^dmgly  difficult  to  have  a small  school  efficient. 
JhA  my  list,  and  I would  take 

the  childr^  individually  and  pit  them  against  the 
children  of  any  individual  school  in  the  country  for 
examination  in  most  subjects.  ^ 

1(^26.  And  are  they  taught  aa  a rule  by  a school 

^ tlew  would  be  boys  up  to 

18  or  14  years  of  age,  and  do  you  think  a eohool 

KiUorglm  achool,  in  the  County  Kerry,  the  other  day' 
and  there  were  boya  there  12  and  13  years  rf  aS 
and  I newer  met  with  boys  of  that  age  batter 
or  more  amenable.  Of  eoutee,  I am® not  adyoStine 
a umyersal  system  of  that  kind,  but  I say  ilTs  not 
impossible  that  they  should  be.  There  i,  too  great  a 


10330.  "Sou  would  not  say  that  those  small  schools 
are  inadvisable  as  a rule? — I would  not,  certainly. 
In  Ireland  they  are  necessary,  cousidcring  the  local 
colour. 

10881.  But  eutirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
children? — And  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  children  I think  ^ey  are  dosirablo,  because  we 
must  have  small  schools  in  Ireland  if  we  want  to 
preserve — I won’t  say  the  deiiomiuational  system 
but  if  we  want  to  preserve  the  belief  tliat  it  is  neoes- 
sary  to  secure  that  the  children’s  religious  opinions 
won’t  be  interfered  with. 

10332.  But  I have  put  the  question  entirely  from 
the  educational  point  of  view  of  the  children  them- 
selves?— I would  prefer,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  to  send 
my  child  if  I could  to  a large  woll-conducted  school 
if  it  were  a largo  school  with  u good  staff,  rather 
than  have  the  ciiild  taught  in  a oue-toacher  small 
school,  but  tliat  is  entirely  n distinct  question  from 
the  one  which  I was  dealing  with.  People  say  that 
small  schools  cannot  be  efficient,  and  that  tliey  ought 
to  be  swept  away.  I deny  that  altogether. 

10338.  You  say  that  small  schools  are  not  necessarily 
inefiicieut?— Yes,  I do;  that  is  exactly  what  I want 
to  imply. 

10334.  You  wore  speaking  of  the  results  system, 
and  you  did  not  approve  of  it  on  the  whole?— No. 

10335.  Do  you  prefer  tlie  present  system  of  inspec- 
tion, the  impressionist  system,  as  we  may  call  it? 

No,  sir,  I do  not.  I think  if  I liad  a choice  I would 
rather  have  the  results  system. 

10336.  I want  you  to  point  out  the  defects  that  you 
see  in  the  present  impressionist  system,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  children  ?— Too  much  is  left  to 
the  individuality  of  the  inspector.  There  is  no 
common  basis  of  comparison.  If  you  had  one 
individual  inspector  to  appraise  all  the  schools  in 
Ireland  there  might  be  something  to  say  in  favour  of 
it,  but  what  one  man  would  consider  tone  another 
man  would  consider  rudeness  or  rougliness,  and  there 
are  different  ideals  set  up  by  different  individuals. 
The  circumstances  that  determine  the  teaching  in 
a school,  and  determine  the  estimate  of  the  teaching 
under  the  present  system  of  inspection-,  are  too 
arbitrary,  and  very  often  too  insignificant,  and  it 
tends  to  the  formation  of  hasty  and  unjust  judgments, 
without  any  thorough  test  of'  the  real  work  done  in 
the  school. 

10337.  I quite  agree  with  you,  and  I am  very  glad 
to  have  got  that  expression  of  opinion  from  you,  that 
you  -would  really  rather  have  the  results  system  cf 
examination  than  the  present  system?— I would, 
certeinly. 

10338.  That  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
children?- Yes. 

10889.  You  were  speaking  also  of  uniformity.  Do 
you  find_  a great  difference  in  the  merit  marks  of  the 
vanous  inspectors  you  have  come  acrosa? — I have  not 
sufficient  personal  knowledge  of  the  merit-marking  of 
the  inspectors,  but  I have  heard  the  opinions  of 
teachers  in  whom  I have  the  greatest  confidence,  both 
as  to  their  bona  fides  and  their  efficiency,  and  there 
discontent  with  the  merit  marks  given, 
fw  i.  more  discontent  arising  from  the  fact 

that  one  man  may  give  one  merit  mark  and  another 
m^  may  give  a different  merit  mark  to  th'e  same 
school  under  similar 'conditions. 

10340.  Do^  you  think  that  is  a result  of  the  system, 
difference  of  the  individual  inspector  him- 
self?— ^Both.^  There  always  will  be,  and  always  must 
be,  as  I Mid  at  the  commencement  of  my  evidence, 
a sense  of  injustice  arising  from  the  personal  factor, 
but  the  present  method  intensifies  and  exaggerates 
that,  and  I think  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be 
minimised. 

10841.  Do  you  believe  uniformity  is  possible? — No, 

10342.  I do  not  mean  an  absolute  uniformity, 
because  I agree  with  you  that  that  is  impossible, 
but  a workable  uniformity?— I think  it  is  an  uniformitT 
such  as  will  destroy  the  feeling  of  injustice. 
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10348.  Mr.  Coffey. — Do  you  mean  under  the 
present  system? — No;  under  the  present  system  it  is 
not  possible. 

10S44.  Mr.  Kavanaoh.— You  really  think  eo?— I do. 

10345.  It  is  a system  that  destroys  unifonnity? 

The  present  system  dostroys  uniformity.  Under  no 
circumstances  could  you  have  uniformity  with  the 
present  system.  For  instance,  one  man  goes  into  a 
school,  and  he  objects  to  the  ticking  of  a clock  when 
he  is  examining,  and  if  it  is  not  stopped  he  will  be 
annoyed.  Another  man  objects  to  flowers,  and  never 
can  bear  the  scents  of  certain  flowers,  while  another 
man  would  cover  the  table  with  them. 

10346.  I suppose  you  have  read  the  various  circulars 
from  Board,  circulars  of  instruction  to  the 
inspectors  as  a guide  to  their  inspection.  Do  you 
think  ^ey  are  misleading  with  regard  to  the  tone 
system?— ^The  tone  system?  I do  not  like  to  say  so 
from  respect  to  the  man  who  originated  it.  I like  a 
good  tone  in  a school,  and  it  should  to  a certain  extent 
govern  your  estimate  of  the  work  done,  but  it  should 
not  be  the  main  factor, 

10347.  Mr.  Kettle, — Has  primary  education,  in 
your  opinion,  improved  in  efficiency  since  1900? — I 
do  not  think  it  has. 

10348.  "Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  has 
declined? — The  teaching  of  aritlimetic  has,  and  the 
teaching  of  geography  lias,  because  it  is  not  taught 
at  all,  and  I do  not  think  tlie  pupils  have  as  intelligent 
an  idea  of  the  world  as  they  had  when  they  learned  a 
little  more  geography. 

10849.  That  ia  a very  serious  view.  It  is  founded 
on  experience,  I suppose? — ^It  is  founded  on  experi- 
ence of  a large  number  of  teaehei's,  men  that  are  not 
grievance-mongers  in  any  seuse  of  the  word. 

10850.  "With  regard  to  this  limited  examination  that 
you  suggest,  I am  not  certain  that  I followed  quite 
clearly  the  difference  between  the  uniform  school  year 
and  this  variable  year  that  you  recommend.  How  would 
the  system  work  out  in  pi'actice?  Would  the  exami- 
nation in  each  echool  take  place  roughly  at  the  same 
period  in  each  year? — As  nearly  as  might  be. 

10851.  And  then  the  school  year  would  run  from 
one  examination  to  the  next? — Quite  so. 

10352.  So  if  a school  was  examined  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1914,  its  next  examination  would  be  early  in 
February,  1916? — ^lu  February  sometimes,  as  nearly 
as  you  could  go.  You  never  could  have  it  on  the  same 
date;  but  I think  the  teacher  should  know  when  to 
expect  the  inspection.  I ain  speaking  now  of  the  in- 
spection for  the  purpose  of  appraising  the  work  of  the 
teacher. 

10858.  Should  full  notice  be  given  of  that  examina- 
tion in  advance? — Oh,  certainly,  I think;  both  to  the 
manager  and  teacher. 

10854.  Would  it  not  have  this  very  striking  defect, 
that  the  inspector  would  always  be  seeing  a given 
school  at  one  particular  phase  of  its  work? — ^I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  visit  of  the  inspector  for  that  one  parttcular 
examination,  and  I take  it  that  in  any  system  of  in- 
spection there  are  surprise  visits,  or  occasional  visits, 
in  which  he  can  see  the  school  in  its  working  day 
dress  and  appraise  the  methods  pursued;  but  that  is  a 
different  thing  from  the  annual  examination  on  which 
the  appreciation  of  the  teacher’s  work  depends. 

10355.  I can  quite  see;  the  incidental  visits  would 
correct  that  defect,  at  least,  to  a large  extent.  Now, 
upon  another  general  question  that  we  are  inquiring 
into,  do  you  think  the  liberty  of  the  teachers  _is  un- 
duly hampered  by  the  present  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Board? — I think  it  is. 

10366.  That  is  the  question  of  what  what  they  call 
civil  rights? — ^I  do.  not.  know;,  there _ ate  various 
opinions  on  that.  "I  am  in  favour  of  giving  full  civii 
rights  to  teachers  on  the  whole. 

10357.  What  do  you  understand  by  that? — Giving 
them  the  rights  of  ordinary  citizens,  the  right  of  voting, 
for  instance. 

10358.  But  there  are  a good  many  classes  of  Civil 
Servants  who  are  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  such  civil 
rights.  At  any  rate,  do  you  regard  that  as  a very 
^ grave  question? — ^I  think  the  teachers  exercise  far 
more  influence,  and  I take  it  that  where  they  are  de- 


[Contintied. 


prived  of  certain  rights  they  might  become  agitators. 

I think  a man  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  has  a for 
greater  tendency  to  become  an  agitator  and  that  he  will 
be  much  more  listened  to  if  he  had  them. 

10369.  Your  experience  is  that  they  have  carried 
the  art  of  agitation  to  a very  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion?— They  have  certainly it  is  a recognised  fact, 
and  it  will  be  so  in  every  democracy,  I suppose. 

10360.  With  reference  to  that  point  you  said,  and 
I quite  agree  with  you,  that  the  criticism  of  the 
teachers,  however  well  founded,  was  rather  too 
violent  and  rhetorical.  Now,  might  that  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  constitetion  of  the  Board,  they 
have  got  no  recognised  means  by  which  they  can 
bring  their  views  to  bear  on  the  Board? — Perhaps  it 
might.  I do  not  know  what  the  reason  is;  I have 
often  wondered  myself  what  the  reason  is;  but  the 
language  of  some  of  the  teachers  has  been  stronger 
and  more  violent  with  respect  to  inspectors  (and  has 
been  so  often  with  respect  to  myself,  I suppose)  than 
with  respect  to  any  other  class  of  men.  It  might  be 
supposed  from  what  one  hears  and  reads  that  the  men 
who  has  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  teachers 
possesses  a double  dose  of  originM  sin,  but  we  are 
trying  to  do  our  best. 

10361.  Mr.  Henlt. — Do  not  other  agitators  besides 
teachers  sometimes  use  strong  language? — ^I  use  it 
myself  occasionally. 

10362.  Mr.  Kettle. — But  as  the  case  at  present 
stands,  at  any  rate,  the  National  Board,  which  now 
controls  primary  education,  is  practically  isolated 
from  consultation  with  the  teachers.  Is  not  that  so? 
— I think  it  is  undesirable  that  it  should  be.  I tiiink 
there  should  be  some  means  of  letting  the  teacher 
into  the  room  rather  than  by  approaching  by  10  doors 
and  15  passages.  I think  he  should  have  some  mote 
ready  means  of  access  to  headquarters,  so  as  to.  have 
what  he  considers  his  grievance  considered. 

10363.  And  the  absence  of  that  mode  of  access 
would  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  explain  the  violence 
of  the  rhetoric? — Perhaps  that,  and  nationality  and 
temperament  and  everything;  I daresay  it  woulS.  The 
fewer  grievances  you  have  existing  the  less  liable  men 
are  to  use  strong  language  in  the  discussion  of  them. 

10364.  And  ii  you  have  an  educational  authority 
which  is  also  isolated  from  public  opinion,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  directly  under  the  control  of  it,  that  would 
also  explain  the  writing  of  violent  letters  against  it? 
— Now,  you  are  touching  a question  on  which  there 
are  very  strong  opinions.  I think  the  principle  on 
which  the  Board  of  National  Education  officials  has 
been  hitherto  appointed  a most  undesirable  one. 
Men  were  appoint^  to  that  Board  who  knew  abso- 
lutdy  nothing  about  primary  education,  and  I think 
that  is  r^ponsible  to  a large  extent  for  the  feeling 
that  exists.  Some  have  been  worthy  of  all  praise  and 
have  done  good  work,  and  their  are  men  who  devote 
themselves  to  their  work,  but  there  are  others  who,  if 
I may  say  so,  \vith  great  respect,  ought  not  to  be  there. 
They  know  notixing  about  primary  education,  and 
they  were  chosen  for  other  reasons  and  under  other 
influences. 

10365.  Mr.  Henlt. — Did  you  ever  know  one  to  be 
chosen  who  opposed  the  National  system  all  his  life 
'till  he  was  chosen?— I have  heard  of  such. 

10366.  Mr.  Kettle. — There  is  only  one  other  ques- 
tion arising  out  of  your  interchange  of  ideas  with  Mr. 
Harrison.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  method  of 
education  which  is  very  suitable  in  Great  Britain  is 
not  necessarily  suitable  to  Ireland? — I do;  I. hold  that 
strongly. 

10367.  In  fact,  I think  you  said  that  you  objected 
to  the . imposition  upon  tiiis  country  of  British  fads? 

. Strongly.-  In  that  respect,  I am  a thorough  Home 

Ruler. 

10868.  Mr.  Henlt. — I-  have  very  little  to  ask.  I 
understand  you  are  in  favour  of  a separate  school  year 
for  each  school? — I am. 

10869.  A point  was  raised  here  that  migrants  going 
from  one  s^ool  to  another  would  not  get  the  same 
place  in  that  other  school  as  they  would  if  thei-e  were 
a uniform  school  year;  but  you  said  that  the  number 
of  migrant*  in  the  rural  districts  were  very  few? — 
Yes, 

18* 
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10370.  From  what  time  would  you  have  the  school 
year  begin?— From  the  visit  of  the  inspector. 

10871.  Then  as  to  the  considerations  which  would 
guide  you  in  fixing  the  school  year,  supposing  each 
school  was  to  have  a particular  school  year.  "Would 
•you  not  have  it  so  that  you  would  have  the  largest 
number  of  pupils  p<»sibte  present? — Certainly. 

10372.  And,  therefore,  -would  not  the  schools  in 
one  locality  liave  school  years  more  or  less  at  the 
same  time? — They  would  have  it  at  the  same  time, 
and  therefore  the  effect  of  migration  would  be 
minirftised.”  • 

. -lOdTS.  And,  therefore,  if  there  were  migrants  at 
all,  they  would  drop  in  at  the  same  stage?— That  is 
a consideration  that  did  not  suggest  itself  to  me;  but 
since  you  suggest,  it,  it  confirms  my  view.  The  mi- 
gration would  not  be  so  much  from  Dublin  to  Cork 
or  Derry,  say,  as  to  neighbouring  schools,  schools  in 
the -same  iocality,  and  mere  being  the  same  school 
year  and  the  same  inspector  the  inspection  -would  be 
practically  in  the  same  mouth  in  the  same  locality, 

10874.  And  you  think  it  desirable  that  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  pupils  should  be  examined? — Yes. 

•10375.  And  that  the  teacher  should  be  obliged  to 
present  all  bis  pupils? — Yes. 

• 10376.  So  that  the  work  that  he  has  really  done  may 
be -brought  under  the  view  of  the  inspector? — The  in- 
spector, by  comparing  the  munber  ,on  the  roll  in 
average  attendance  with  the  number  present  at  the 
examination,  -will  be  able  to  not©  the  fact  in 
his  report.  If  only  a pefeentage,  say,  40  per  cent.,  or 
50  per  cent.,  or  60  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  roll  in 
average  attendance  are  presented  for  examination,  the 
inspector  must  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

10877.  Then,  of  course,  if  there  is  to  be  that  exami- 
nation, you  agree  that  the  teacher  ought  to  get 
notice? — Certainly;  both  the  teacher  and  manager. 

10878.  Now,  I have  had  a letter  from  a teacher  the 
other  day  from  a place  called  Kilmyshall,  in  the  County 
Wicklow.  _ The  inspector  visited  his  school.  There 
was  a fair  at  Newtownbarry,  and  he  had  less  than 
half  the  pupils  in  attendance,  and  yet  his  work  for 
•that  year  was  estimated  by  the  work  of  the  pupils  on 
that  day.  Would  you  "think  that  a satisfactory  arrange- 
ment?—Unless  it  was  the  result  of  an  epidemic  or 
flomething  of  that  kind  that  he  could  not  present  them. 

10379.  Yes,  but  he  got  no  notice? — Then,  if  be  got 
no  notice,  I do  not  think  that  was  fair  to  ifie  teacher. 

10880.  The  teacher  gets  no  notice  at  present,  and  he 
■was  not  able  to  present  all  his  pupils,  and  still  the 
•same  school  was  marked  on  the  small  number  of 
pupils  remaining?— That  was  absolutely  unfair,  and 
if  I were  that  teacher,  I would  have  a strong  and 
rankling  sense  of  injustice. 

10381.  That  teacher  appealed  and  got  no  satisfac- 
tion?— That  would  intensify  tee  sense  of  injustice. 

10882.  Is  not  special  preparation,  desirable? — Yes. 

10388.  Is  not  repetition  one  of  the  means  by  which 
we  endeavour  to  fix  in  tee  memory  of  the  pupils  what 
they  are  taught? — I agree  with  you.  I never  object 
to  a special  preparation  for  examination. 

10884.  Are  you  aware  teat  in  Austria  they  have 
continuation  schools,  and  that  in  those  schools  the 
only  subject  taught  are  those  which  they  have  been 
previously  taught  in  tee  elementary  school,  and  test 
they  review  the  courses  there  in  order  to  fix  the  know- 
ledge thus  gained  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils?— I was 
not  aware  of  it,  but  I think  it  is  a very  good  system. 

_ 10385.  Now,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  inspec- 
tion under  the  results  system,  I suppose  you  are 
aware  tMt  the  inspectors  were  obliged  to  visit  tee 
school  three  times  m the  year?— Yes. 

- 10386.  And  under  the  present  system  they  are  sun- 
posed  to  visit  three  times  in  the  year?— Yes. 

10387  And.  therefore,  tee  change  from  tee  results 
system  has  not  increased  the  number  of  visits  as  pro- 
vided  for  m the.  rules?— No.  ^ 

10388.  And  to  see  this  school  in  its  ordinary  work-a- 
day  dress,  would  not  -those  two  incidental  visits  b© 
sufficient?— I think  they  ought;  I do  not  believe  in  a 
system  of  espionage. 

10389.  -Another  point  was  raised  about  having  an 
individual  school  programme.  Have  we  not- got  an 
‘mdividiiai  programme  at  present;  have  not  all  tee 


schools  in  the  country  been  able  to  adopt  one  pi-y- 
graiunie? — They  have,  and  therefore  1 do  not  tlimk 
it  would  to  any  extent  create  a gt-iuvaucc  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers. 

10390.  In  referring  to  the  relations  between  the 
Board  aud  the  teachei-s,  you  suggested,  I think,  that 
when  changes  in  programme  aud  luattors  of  that  kind 
were  under  consideration,  there  should  ho  consultation 
between  the  authorities  and  tlio  touehors? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

10391.  Aud  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  it  was  in 
that  way  that  the  results  system  was  got  to  work  with 
comparative  smoothness  in  tiiis  country,  and  that  it 
was  the  result  of  that  consultation  constantly  betu-eeii 
the  organisation  of  teachers  aud  Sir  Patriclc  Keenan? 
— Yes,  that  was  the  case. 

10392.  And  is  it  not  likely  that  had  that  consulta- 
tion been  kept  up  part  of  the  friction  at  present 
would  have  been  obviated? — Yes.  I think  there  was 
much  more  ready  access  on  tlic  part  of  tlie  teachers 
during  that  regime. 

10393.  Now,  iu  dealing  witli  tlic  question  of  the 
liberty  of  the  teachers,  do  you  tliink  that  tee  teacher 
should  be  free  to  criticise  the  programme-  iu  his  school? 
— Do  you  mean  free  to  criticise  it  to  the  inspector? 

10394.  To  tec  outside  public.  For  instance,  if  there 
is  an  unsuitable  or  unworkable  programme,  should  the 
teacher  be  at  liberty  to  point  tliat  out  at  an  outaide 
meeting? — If  he  has  no  other  way  of  securing  the  re- 
vision of  it,  I certainly  thiuk  so;  but,  I think,  so  long 
as  the  teacher  can  consult  with  hia  authorities,  and 
has  a real  mode  of  consultation,  ho  should  lie  chary  of 
discussing  educational  grievances  outside,  provided 
that  he  has  a regular  constitutional  channel. 

10395.  You  have  told  ua  that  the  small  schools  are, 
in  many  instances,  efficient? — They  are. 

10396.  So  far  as  your  experience  lias  gone.  Now, 
were  teey  not  recognised  a»  efficient  up  to  a few  years 
ago? — I icuow  that  in  1892  schools  of  10  were  recog- 
nised as  efficient  and  were  taken  under  tho  National 
Board,  but  the  tendency  in  recent  years  (I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  from  motives  of  economy  or 
ivbether  it  is  from  tho  ingrained  idea  that  seems  to 
liave  germinated  in  the  Commissioners’  minds  that 
small  schools  are  necessarily  inefficient),  the  tendency 
has  been  to  crush  them  out  in  every  possibly  way. 

10397.  By  amalgamation? — Amalgamation;  that 

sacred  word — “amalgamation!” 

10398.  You  do  not  think  that  that  was  always  done 
in  tee  interests  of  education? — I do  not;  I think  it 
has  been  forced  to  on  extent  that  is  very  injurious,  j 
know  teat  it  has  left  iu  some  parts  of  the  country  a 
large  number  of  children  of  12  or  13  years  of  age 
without  education,  because  the  distances  to  other 
schools  are  so  great,  and  the  weather  may  be  inclement, 

• and  the  means  of  conveyance  may  be  very  bad.  I 
have  instances  of  it  here,  which  I have  not  been  asked 
about. 

10899.  "With  your  experience  as  an  inspector,  do 
you  think  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of 
teaching  with  any  uniformity  without  examination? 
— No,  I do  not. 

10400.  "We  have  here  (and  it  is  published  in  one  of 
tee  reports  of  the  Commissioners)  a statement  of  Mr. 
Kelly,  a very  efficient  inspector  in  Belfast,  that  he 
had  two  schools  that  were  marked  “ excellent,”  and 
on  tee  same  day  he  set  a test  in  arithmetic  to  them, 
and  those  two  schools  ware  at  exactly  tlie  same  stage 
of  progress  in  the  course  of  instruction  for  the  year, 
and  although  teey  were  marked  “ excellent,”  the  re- 
sult, when  he  tested  them  in  that  way,  by  examina- 
tion, differed  b"y  about  60  per  cent.  Ought  not  such 
a fact  to  convince  anybody  of  the  foUy  of  keeping  up 
the-  impressionist  system? — Yea.  I have  had  a similar 
case  to  that  in  Dublin,  where  40  per  cent,  was  the 
difference  in  the  estimate,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
fact  that  such  a result  is  possible  vitiates  the  whole 
system. 

10401.  Mr.  Kelly’s  inference  from  that  is  that  the 
teaching  in  arithmetic  cannot  be  tested  by  a mere 
impressionist  system,  and  therefore  that  if  the, chil- 
dren's interests  are  to  be  secured,  we  must  have  ex- 
amination?— Mr.  Kelly  is  undoubtedly  right,  I think. 
, I do  uob  know  what  they  do  in  England ; but  F do  apt 
think  you  can  have  an  efficient  test  for  arithmetic 
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without  individual  examination.  There  is  a question 
•of  small  schools  her©  that  I was  asked  t6  - bring  be- 
fore you.  la  it  within  your  purview? 

10402.  The  Chairman. — I do  not  think  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  report  on  that. ' It  is  a matter  that ' 
does  not  appear  to  come  within  our  terms  of  reference, 
and  my  impression  is  that  we  have  no  right  under  our 
terms  of  reference  to  make  a report  about  the'  amal- 
zamation  of  small  schools.  On  that  understanding  we 
may  hear  you,  but  I do  not  think  it  can  come  into 
our  report? — Unless  it  came  into  your  report,  I do  not 
see  that  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  us. 

10408.  I do  nob  see  at  the  moment  how  we  can  en- 
tentain  it? — Bub  there  is  a tendency  amongst  inspeo- 
iors  at  the  present  time  to  recommend  this  amsdga-. 
mation,  and  we  think  the  members  of  our  Church 
and  some  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  North  would 
be  hit  by  it.  There  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
inspectors  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  small  schools 
•in  every  possible  way,  and  to  send  children  by  vans  to 
larger  schools. 

10404.  Would  you  connect  it  in  any  way  with  the 
present  system  of  inspection?— It  is  partly  the  work 
•of  inspection,  for  th&  inspectors  report  on  it,  and  it  is 
dealt  with  in  the  course  of  their  inspection.  They 
say;  “There  is  a good  school  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  you,  and  I will  recommend  a von.” 

10405.  ilr.  Henly.— I asked  the  question  with  re- 
-fetence  to  that,  which  I did  not  wish  to  follow  up 
Were  the  small  schools  recognised  as  efficient  until  a 
comparativelv  recent  time?— They  were,  and  now  there 
-is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors,  acting, 
as  some  people  think,  under  instructions,  to  say  that 

• the  schools  are  nob  efficient,  and  to  say  that  the  chil- 
dren should  be  sent  to  a school,  perhaps,  four  or  five 
miles  away.  We  say  that  is  impossible. 

19406.  The  CiiAinMAN.— Now  that  you  bring  it  under 
the'  head  of  inspection,  I think  you  may  continue?— 
Well,  I have  some  instances  here'  to  bear  out  what  I 
say.  One  is  the  case  of  the  school  of  Fenagh,  County 
Leitrim.  The  teacher  left  there  in  May,  1912,  and  a 
new  teacher  was  appointed  to  begin  on  the  5th  of  June. 
A.  locum  fenens  kept  it  going.  On  the  17th  of  June 
the  Commissioners  wrote  to  say  that  as  a change  or 
teachers  had  taken  place  they  directed  the  inspectors 

• to  report  as  to  the  need  for  the  school.  The  inspMtor 

reported  that  the  children  could  be  drafted  froin 
Fenagh  National  School  to  BaUmamore,  a distance  of 
three  miles.  Now,  the  total  number  on  the  roUs  in 
November,  1912,  was  28,  which  was^an  largely 

-due  to  the  work  of  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Wellwwd.  Ihe 
average-of  10  is  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  1^1,  aM 
the  average  of  that  school  for  1912  was  12  2.  Mr.  Well- 
wood  consulted  his  parish,  and  found 

fuse  to  let  the  children  go  in  the 

•School,-  which  is  inferior  to  the  one  at  Fenagh,  both 

•as  to  plant  and  buildings.  The  inspector  then,  goaded  pre- 


sumably by  the  office,  writes  to  say  that  Mr.  WeUwood 
has  waived  his  objection  to  the  van,  and  on  the  strength 
of  that  letter  of  the  inspector  the  eehool  is  struck  otf 
the  list.  Principal  Moore  took  it  up  her©  in  Dublin 
at  Mr.  Wellwood’e  request,  and  Mr.  Wellwood  denies 
that  he  ever  approved  of  the  van.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren would  have  to  travel  four  miles  to  meet  the  van, 
three  pupiU  would  have  to  travel  three  miles,  and  two 
pupils  one  mile.  There  is  another  case  at  Skreen,  Co. 
Sligo.  In  February,  1913,  the  teacher  resigned,  and 
a new  teacher  was  appointed.  The  Commissioners 
wrote  that  no  permanent  appointment  could  be  sanc- 
tioned until  the  inspector  reported.  On  the  24th,  the 
manager  wrote  that  the  nearest  Protestant  school  was 
6i  miles  away.  Skreen  had  been  .under  the  Board 
since  1877,  and  there  were  21  pupils  on  the  rolls,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  15.1.  A mefiiorial  against 
sending  ims  children  to  Drmowla  School  was  signed  by 
'every  parent  and  -guardian  in  the  district,  deciding 
never  to  use  the  van.  .Some  of  the  children  live  2^ 
miles  beyond  Sln-een,  and  would  have  to  go  before 
daylight,  wet  and  tired,  and  return  in  the  dark. 
Another  case  is  that  of  Kilmeen  School,  Co.  Cork. 
When  this  school  became  vacant,  Miss  Kingston  was 
appointed  teacher,  but  the  National  Board  had  not  yet 
sanctioned  the  appointment.  In  this  case  there  ore  30 
children  on  the  rolls,  and  the  average  attendance  is 
16.6.  There  are  67  children  in  the  parish  under  four- 
teen,,  and  there  is  no  other  Protestant  school  con- 
venient in  the  parish.  This  is  a school  that  'was  buOt 
80  years  ago  by  the  parishioners.  The  inspector  re- 
ports that  the  children  should  -be  sent  to  Saroo,  in  _ 
Castleveotry  Parish,  nearly  three  miles  away,  with  a 
small  and  dwindling  population.  The-  inspector  said 
that  the  Board  might  supply  a long  car  for  the  purpo^, 
but  most  of  -the  imildren  live  in  ports  which  are  quite 
remote  from  Saroo.  Another  case  is  that  of  Cappo- 
quin,  where  Miss  Johnson  was  appointed  teacher  in 
January,  1918,  and  the  Commissioners  wrote  that 
the  matter  must  be  reconsidered.  The  number  on  the 
roil  there  is  23  and  the  average  attendance  for  the 
December  quarter  is  19.6  and  lor  the  April  one  20. 
The  nearest  school  in  that  district  is  at  Lismore,  which 
is  about  four  miles  away,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  children  to  start  shortly  after  eight  and  be  back 
about  five  in  the  evening,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  that  in  the  winter  months.  If  this  policy 
is  persisted  in,  it  will  deprive  the  infants  in  a 'great 
•many  of  the  country  schools  of  education  at  all,  and 
I think  that  the  inspectors’  power  in  these  cases  should 
be  very  considerably  restricted. 

10407  These  powers  a-e  exercised  irrespective  of 
the  manager?— Exercised  entirely  irrespective  of  .the 
manager,  and  in  despite  of  the  manager. 

10408.  Mr.  Coffey.— Did  the  inspector  report  that 
anv  of  these  schools  were  inefficient?— No,  sir;  there 
was  no  question  of  inefficiency;  it  was  a mere  quea- 
tion  of  number. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  DAY.— THURSDAY,  MAY  22nd,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

Preseat : — Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  ll.d.  (Chairman) ; The  Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d. 
Bishop  of  Ross ; Sir  Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coffey  ; Mr.  Henbage 
E.  B.  Harrison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly  ; Mr.  Walter  McMurrough  Kavanagh,  d.l.  • 
Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc..  Secretary. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Dale,  Chief  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools,  Board  of  Education,  England,  examined. 


10409.  The  Chairman. — Now,  Mr.  Dale,  I propose 
for  myself  to  make  an  exception  to  my  usual  practice 
and  ^dress  to  you  only  a few  formal  questions  by 
way  of  introduction,  leaving  to  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Harrison,  who  has  so  much,  experience  in  common 
witk  you,  the  larget  share  of  the  first  part  of  the  ex- 
amination. I thini  that  will  be  a better  way  of  getting 
at  the  facta ; but  I must  ask  you  two  or  three  ques- 
tions about  your  own  history  and  experience.  Will 
you  tell  us  the  various  offices  that  you  have  held  under 
the_  English  Department? — Certainly.  I was  appointed 
a junior  examiner  first  of  all,  inside  the  office,  in 
1897.  I became  an  inspector  in  1900.  I was  trans- 
ferred to  the  inspectorate  in  1899,  and  I worked  in  the 
districts  of  Bristol  and  Lineoinaliire,  and  subsequently 
Nottinghamshire  and  Westmorland.  During  the  time 
I was  in  Westmorland,  I also  acted  as  inspector  of 
training  colleges  for  the  North  of  England.  That  was 
from  1906  to  1910,  I think.  la  1910  I became  a 
divisional  inspector  in  London,  and  in  1912  I became 
chief  inspector. 

10410.  Now,  we  have  all  read  your  report  of  1908  on 
the  state  of  Irish  education,  and  for  myself,  I may  say 
with  great  advantage.  May  I ask  you  on  whose  sug- 
gestion or  direction  that  report  was  prepared? ^It  was 

prepared  at  the  direction,  of  course,  of  the  Board  of 
Mucation,  at  the  request  of  the  Chief.  Secretary  at 
that  tame  Mr.  Wyndham.  I was  directed  by  the 
Boa^  to  mdertake  the  inquiry.  The  Chief  Secretary 
wrote  to  the  English  Board  at  that  time  asking  that 
an  Enghsh  inspector  might  be  sent. 

10411.  The  suggestion  came  from  England,  and  not 
suggestion  cams  from  Ireland. 

10412.  No  suggestion  from  the  Irish  side?— Well 
from  the  Chief  Secretary.  ’ 

10418._  And  what  was  the  main  object  of  it? The 

main  ob] act  I understood,  was  as  stated  in  the  terms 
of  reference  that  the  Irish  Government  desired  to  obtain 
a report  upon  primary  education,  particularly  with 
a view  to  comparing  it  with  English  education.  I 
never  understood  anything  more  than  tiiat.  I think 
a question  arose,  but  that  I cannot  be  quite  certain 
of,  m Mnnectaon  with  the  application  of  the  Develon 
ment  lund.  Dr.  Starkie  might  be  able  to  give  you 
more  precise  information  about  that  “ ^ 

” /““-When  did  you  oom. 
til!.  ^ remember  that  in  conneo- 

!n  the  National  Board  for 

an  additional  grant  for  th©  purpose  of  building  schools 

Jb.  !!- the  premises  of 
the  Irish  schools,  and  to  report  upon  them. 

1M15.  Ola  CHiiHMAM.— But  sim,  tlio  whole  condi. 

aiuostion  at  the  time  was  the  aub- 

gs  cht. 

iahJo'  any  comparison  ?— Tes. 

the  most  difficuVinTrjInf  LlnttS^^  SmpSS 


— Well,  the  great  and  fundamental  difiereuce,  of  course 
is  the  absence  in  Ireland  of  any  local  authority  of  any 
kind. 

10419.  And  then,  of  course,  there  was  the  social 
condition  of  the  country,  the  fact  that  Irelaud  was  a 
very  poor  country,  while  England  was  a rich  one,  with 
great  urban  ceutrea? — Yes,  with  great  urban  centres, 
while  those,  in  Irelaud  were  mostly  poor  nud  rural. 

10420.  And  as  regards  the  educatiou  given  in  the 
schools  in  those  days,  iu  1903,  a great  change  had 
just  taken  place,  but  I observe  from  your  report  that 
you  perceived  very  marked  traces  of  tho  continuance 
of  the  effect  of  the  old  results  systoiii? — Certainly. 

10421.  Iu  what  respects?— The  schools  were  still 
suffering  from  tlie  payment  by  results  system,  Iu  fact, 
that  system  so  widely  affected  tho  character  of  the 
teaching  that  the  teachers  had  not  at  that  period  had 
time  to  adapt  themselves  to  auy  new  conditions.  They 
were  suffering  from  want  of  'iutelligeuec  with  regard 
to  the  new  instruction  and  its  range. 

_10421a.  At  the  same  time,  causes  of  that  do  not  lie 
with  the  Natioual  Board? — No. 

10422.  The  new  subjects  had  not  been  fully  taken 
up? — ^No,  they  were  begiuniiig  iu  a groat  niauy  schools. 

10423.  Physical  science  was  taken  up?— Yes,  and 
singing  and  various  othev  subjects  were  being  extended 
to  a good  many  schools. 

10424.  But  you  found  the  effects  of  the  old  results- 
system  still  very  considerable? — Yes,  they  were  to  be 
seen  everyivhere. 

10425.  Aud  the  ideas  of  the  new  system  had  not 
begun  to  take  full  effect?— Not  full  effect,  but  they 
were  being  taken  up  in  the  better  schools, 

10426.  And  amongst  the  younger  teachers?— And 
amongst  tiie  younger  teachers. 

10427.  Since  the  publication  of  that  report  have  you 
had  any  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  Irish 
Mhools? — No,  practically  not.  From  time* to  time 
documents  have  been  sent  to  me  from  Ireland  con- 
nected with  the  National  Boai-d,  in  which  I observed 
a good  many  changes  that,  I Bupposo,  mv  report  bad 
something  to  do  with.  “ 

10428.  You  pointed  out  a considerable  number  of 
^ system  as  in  existed  iu  1903?— Yes. 

10429.  But  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  far 
your  suggestions  have  been  followed?— I cannot  tell 
how  far  they  have  been  carried  out  in  practice.  I 
observe  that  some  of  the  suggestions  I made  have  been 
embi^ied  in  &e  rules  aud  regulations,  aud  that  the 
syllabus  has  been  very  largely  modified  iu  various 
ways;  but  how  far  that  has  actually  gone  into  the 
work  of  the  schools,  I cannot  aaj’. 

10430.  Mr.  Harrison. — You  know  the  system  iu  Ire- 
land,  of  course,  under  which  the  teachers  are  really 
civil  servants,  at  least  so  far  as  their  salaries  and  pen- 
sions go,  but  not  as  regai-ds  their  appointment,  aud 
you  know  that  there  is  not  a very  large  difference 
lietweea  the  salaries  to  be  obtained,  but  that  those 
schools  are  somewhat  larger?— Yes. 

10432.  _ Then  yoq  are  aware  that  there  haa  been 
adopted  m Ireland  a system  of  grading  teachers.  We 
may  presume  that  the  system  was  adopted  in  order 
to  meet  the  prevailing  state  of  things,  and  to  reward 
meritorious  service.  You  are  familiar  with  the  main 
outhnes  of  them? — Certainly. 

10433.  Now,  I want  your  opinion  on  that  system  of 
gr  dmg,  first  of  all  as  regards  the  machinery  for  oarry- 
mg  It  out  impartially  and  fairly?— The  machinery,  I 
believe,  is  by  means  of  inspection,  is  it  not? 
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10434  Yes,  practically,  now? — I regard  it  as  most  fine  yourself  to  three  elaeses  of  designations,  the  in- 

inadvisable  to  place  on  the  inspector  the  direct  specters  would  coincide  very  largely.  If  you  a^ed 

rMDonsibility  for  scheduling  or  grading  or  promotion  them  to  say  whether  a school  was  a go^  a^ool,  a 

M teachei-s.  It  puts  the  inspector  into  a wrong  rela-  middling  school,  or  a bad  school,  you  would  nnd  a very 

tinn  with  the  teacher,  and  I should  say  (but  the  Com-  considerable  measure  of  agreement;  but  the  ruore  you 

mitbee  will  have  better  evidence  about  it  than  I can  try  to  work  that  out  in  detail  the  more  diversity 

crivel  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  estab-  of  opinion  appears.  ^ -i. 

lieh  anv  uniformity  of  standard  in  a large  system  be-  10444.  In  fact,  I suppose  you  would  agree  that  it 
tween  inspector  and  inspector.  would  be  very  much  bett»  tiiat  the  report  should 

10435.  At  any  rate,  such  uniformity  as  would  be  simply  be  couched  in  ordinary  langua^,  describing 

necessary  to  carry  out  a scheme  of  that  sort,  such  uni-  bow  ■toe  inspector  regarded  the  school? — These  are  not 

Wmitv  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  command  public  substitutes  for  the  report? 

lorm  y .A:.-  iriAA<?  ‘Mr.  fV,o.o  nr<*  n/^t  ftvflf’t.l-n.  because  there  is  a 


confidence,  and  to  satisfy  the  teaohei's,  where  their 

own  stake  is  very  large  indeod?~Cei-tainly.  e ^ t 3 

10486.  We  have  it  in  evidence  the  money  at  stake  10446.  But  they  are  the  important  points,  I under- 
mav  amount  to  one-eighth  of  the  salary  that  toe  stand,  of  the  report,  and  upon  these  toe  teacher  s ve- 
may  Hiuuutiu  t,  j or./l  bia  incrAmPnt  dsnend?— I think  that  any 


10445.  No,  they  are  not  exactly,  because  there  is  i 
report  given  as  well? — Yes. 


SSher  is"  racemng?— fts.  ' patatioa  and  his  morameBt  thinl:  that  anj 

10437.  Now,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  eSect  system  of  that  kind  is  open  to  the  objection  which  i 
noon  the  teachers  of  the  working  of  such  a system  as  mentioned  first  of  all. 

I fexpect  that  there  would  be  constant  com-  10447.  Now,  in  reading  your  report,  I come  wross 

nlsints  I should  expect  them  also  to  attach  too  much  this  sentence,  on  which  you  lay  great  strees iioc^ 
tooortance  in  one  sense  to  the  views  of  toe  inspector,  interest  in  educaKon  is  confined  almost_^entarely  te 
and  to  play  up  to  the  inspector,  so  to  speak.  toe  clergy  of  the  difierent  denommations.  Now,  do 

10438  And  would  not  ihe  teacher  also  be  in  a posi-  you  think  that  it  is  possible  to  “tend  this  interest 
fion  of  coBStaot  anxietj?-OertainIj.  a-ithout  in  any  way  interfetmg  wift  the  present  sjs^ 

...  ^ j . i 1 • V,  * ,Lf)  tern  of  denominational  education? — Yes,  I considered 

10489.  Which  is  not  conducive  to  his  best  woik^—  question  to  a certain  extent  at  toe  time  I wrote 

I quite  agree.  . report;  it  is  a question  which  would  naturally 

10440.  Now,  then,  supposing  that  thei'e  are  good  upon  anybody  coming  to  inquire  into  pri- 

grounds  for  continuing  some  such  system,  what  would  mary  ^ucation  in  Ireland-,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
you  think  of  a suggesflten  tliat  has  been  made  to  us,  p couiti  see  that  anything  was  to  be  done  was  by  the 
which  I will  read  to  you.  It  was  made  by  bis  Lord-  association  of  various  managers  of  schools  of  the  same 
ship  toe  Bishop  of  Ross.  The  idea  was,  without  denomina'tion:  . 


altering  the  amount  of  the  Treasury  Grant, _ to  make 
the  initial  salary  of  eadi  grade  larger  and  the  increment 


10448.  Would  that  be  something  on  toe  same  lines 
as  we  had  on  toe  aid  grant? — Yes,  certainly;  that 


smaller,  but  practically  automatic,  that  is  to  say,_  that  what  suggested  the  idea  to  me.  Those  asswi^ 

toe  inspector  should  have  the  right  on  an  unsatisfao-  tions,  if  you  remember,  did  a good_  deal  of  work  in 

tory  report,  to  refuse  the  increment;  but  if  the  report  England  in  connection  with  toe  administration  of  that 
were  vmat  might  be  termed  normally  satisfactory,  the  grant,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  a similar  plan 

increment  would  be  automatic.  This  is  toe  scheme  ;—  might  be  adopted.  . 

In  order  to  secure  annual  incremente,  always  subject  10449.  They  were  able  to  take  a wider  view  than 
to  the  provision  of  not  increasing  the  Parliamentary  individual  manager? — Quite. 

Grant,  toe  initial  salary  should  be  £68,  and  there  would  10450.  And  to  some  extent  they  were  amenable  to 
be  11  annual  increments  of  £1  each,  and  tons  a maxi-  public  opinion?— Quite  so.  . 

mum  of  £79  would  be  reached.  How  would  you  re-  i0451.  The  Osairman.— Are  those  generM  in  ling- 

gard  that?  Supposing  that  grading  is  necessary,  how  land?— No;  they  have  been  abolished.  Ihey  were 

would  you  regard  that  as  an  improvement  upon  toe  temporary.  - i.  i i 

present  system?— I do  not  feel  able  to  express  any  io462.  Mr.  Harrison.— When  stoool  fees  v^re 
opinion  upon  the  detaUed  figures ; but  I entirely  agree  abolished  there  was  a certain  grant  p^d,  and  that  was 

in  the  geLral  piiuciple  of  such  a scheme.  It  s^ms  in  a sense  pooled.  I fc^et  to©  details 

to  me  absolutely  certain  that  the  only  function  which  associations  -were  forrned  of  ^ 

toe  inspector  of  a central  department  can  exercise  in  managers,  and  Catholic 

a system  involving  a very  large  number  of  teachers  is  managers,  and  so  on,  and 

the'^ function  of  rejection  end  not  of  selection,  so  to  according  to  the  considered  of  the  schoo 

sneak  which  is  the  same  principle,  of  course,  that  is  affiliated  to  their  associations/— xes. 

exercised  throughout  the  Civil  Service.  A man  re-  io453.  Now,  did  you  also  consider  this  other  jwmt, 
esiveshis  annual  increment  unless  Ms  superior  officer  whether,  supposing  it  were  possible  convemem 

considers  that  his  conduct  is  unsatisfactory,  or  that  his  form  such  associations,  any 

work  is  unsatisfactory.  ought  to  be  required  from  them/— lo  be  raisea  oy 

10441.  And  that  all  payments  should  be  made  them? 
directly  by  the  central  authority  to  the  teachers,  and  io464.  Yes?— No.  I did  not  aetuaHy  consider  that , 


■so  far  toey  ought  to  be  treated  as  Civil  Servants?— Yes. 
Perhaps,  I should  put  the  rule  in  a formal  way 
unless  his  superior  refuses  to  certify  his  work. 


but  I ‘imagine  they  would  naturally  endeavour  to  raise 
such  contributions. 

10465.  And  no  doubt  it  would  strengthen  their  posi- 


■ 10442.  We  li.ve  a sjebim  of  wkot  is  known  as  tion  if  iey  did?— Certainlj.  I do  think,  in  fact,  m 

merit  marks  in  Ireland.  I do  not  know  whether  they  objeots  should  he  to  raise  a Mntre 

•were  in  force  when  you  were  here?— I do  not  know.  building  fund  through  the  contributions  ol  ricn  ana 

10443.  I can' briefly  tell  you  about  them.  In  the  poor  parishes. 

•reporting  form  the  -inspector  has  to  label  every  sub-  10456;  p assume  that  is  the  only  suggestion  you 

jeot  of  instruction  hnder  one  of  six  marks, ‘‘exceUent,  ^ make  for  increesmg  the 

'•very  -good,”  “ good,”  “fair,”  ‘‘middling,”  and  interest  in  toe  school?-Yes;  that  was  t^^^ 

■”  bad";  he  also  has  to  label  toe  school  under  one  of  may  say,  at  the  time,  Those  are  all  political  questions 

•these  marks,  and  he  has  to  label  the  tocher.  The  did  not  come  witbm  my  province  at  all. 

teacher's  mark  and  the  school  mark  will  very  often  10457.  Now,  I have  to  ask  you  a few  questions  on 
be  toe  same;  hut  not  necessarily,  and  he  must  label  subject  of  inspection.  When  you  came  over  here 

each  teacher,  if  there  is  more  than  one.  Do  you  trunk  X968,  changes  had  recently  been  made,  I think,  m 


which  did  not  come  within  my  province  at  all. 

10457  Now,  I have  to  ask  you  a few  questions  on 
the  subject  of  inspection.  When  you  c^mc  ©ver  hem 
in  1908  changes  had  recently  been  made,  I think,  in 

lU  J.WV  , _ i.l,_  QTl/1  AlltRld©. 


that  any  body  of  officials  etei  fairly  carry  out  such  a saministration,  both  inside  toe  office  and  outside, 

system  as  that,  or  that  wiy  definite  stendard  value  , most  important  was  toe  abolition  of 

■dan  attach  to  each  of  those  marks.?— Certainly^  not;  chiefs  of  inspection.  Do  you  remember  their  func- 

not  when  it  comes  to  the  details.  I should  say  that  «fc  all? ^No;  I never  went  into  that. 


•if  you  have  a large  number  of  inspectors,  toe  ” good  ” 
of  one  as  regards  a subject  will  certainly  differ  'Ysxy  19- 
largely,  as  it  must  do,  from  the  ‘‘  good  ’’  of  another,  most 

I think  if  you  take  a school  as  a whole  and  simply  con-  were 


10468.  Two  of  the  most  senior,  and,  presumably, 
most  efficient  and  distinguished  of  toe  inpectors, 
were  called  into  the  office,  where  they  spent  nearly 
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all  tbeir  time  noting  reports.  In  fact,  doing  wbat  in 
England  would  be  the  work  of  the  examiners,  dealing 
with  the  inspector’s  reports? — That  seems  to  me  to 
be  a waste  of  power  and  experience. 

10459.  Would  you  mind  developing  that? — ^lA'ell,  it 
is  work  which  can  be  done,  as  a general  rule,  by  any- 
body without  practical  experience  of  the  schools.  It  is 
in  that  sense  purely  administrative  work,  as  opposed 
to  inspectorial  work.  Very  occasionally  a man’s  know- 
ledge of  the  schools  will  help  him  in  noting  a report; 
but  the  cases  are  so  infrequent  that  to  employ  a chief 
inspector  entirely  upon  bfiafe,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
waste  of  power. 

10460.  Presumably  the  two  most  experienced  and 
beat  men  on  the  staff? — Yes;  noting  ordinary  reports 
in  that  case  appeal's  to  me  to  be  a waste  of  power.  If 
I may  give  an  illustration  from  England,  only  certain 
types  of  reports  are  sent  to  me  to  read. 

10461.  I understand  all  the  reports  passed  through 
their  hands? — That  work  can  be  done  by  people  with 
much  less  knowledge  of  the  schools  than  the  chief  in- 
speotoi-s  presumably  possess. 

10462.  The  CnAiaMAN.— The  ordinary  examiner  in 
the  English  office  has  generally  no  experience  of 
schools? — He  might  have  bad  a little,  but  not  very 
much.  And  I also  think  that  a system  of  that  kind 
tends  to  diminish  the  sense  of  responsibility  with 
which  an  inspector  writes  his  report.  I think  we 
should  in  England  object  to  it  very  much  on  that 
ground.  If  Uic  examiner  professes  to  look  at  it  from 
the  educational  point  of  view,  so  to  speak,  we  say  : 
“No,  the  inspector  is  r^ponsible  for  the  Questional 
recommendations,  and  he  must  be  held  responsible 
strictly  for  them.’’  If  there  is  any  man  to  challenge 
them,  then  the  educational  side  will  naturally  have  a 
temptation  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  to  the 
examiner. 

1W63.  Mr.  Haiuiison. — I may  take  it  that  you  see  no 
possible  advantage  in  that  system? — Practically  not; 
certainly^  not.  I ought  to  guard  myself  by  saying  that 
I think  it  is  a very  good  thing  in  the  organisation  of 
education,  both  for  people  inside  the  office  to  have  some 
experience  of  schools,  and  for  people  outside  to  know 
something  of  the  internal  administrative  side  and  its 
working;  but  to  employ  a chief  inspector  in  noting 
reports  sent  by  inspectors  seems  to  be  a waste  of 
power. 

10464-.  Are  you  aware  that  that  change  caused  a 
considerable  amount  of  heart-burning  when  the  two 
chiefs  of  inspection  were  sent  out  again  to  do  work 
wh^ch  seemed  appropriate  to  their  previous  training? 


10465.  There  was  a good  deal  of  heart-biirnino  ove 
it?—I  remember  bearing  a little  of  the  difficulties 
but  I n^er  came  across  them  officiaDy,  so  to  sneak 
nor  did  I hear  anything  definite  about  them. 

present  arrangement  c 
the  staff,  I tiimk  that  has  been  altered  verv  mud 
since  you  were  here.  There  are  now  two  chief  inspee 
tors,  one  of  whom  has  jurisdiction  in  the  North  o 
Ireland  and  the  other  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  Th 
county  IS  mapped  out  in  22  circuits,  each  preside 
ovM  by  a senior  inspector,  and  each  circuit  is  divided 
I think,  into  two  sections— the  arrangement  being  tha 
toe  senior  inspector  has  to  take  one-fifth  of  the  sihool 

tLa  • the  rest  of  hi 

time  in  going  with  section  inspectors.  Each  sectioi 

•s  -L  ‘ ^ '“lOr  over  the  seetion  inapeelore  is 
as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  extremely  vaeue  an. 

there  hae  been  a rule  that  no  me” 
grant  m be  depresEejd  without  his  sanction,  but  t£t 

over  the  sectional  inspector.  »>iwion6 

10467.  How  does  that  arrangement  strike  von? 
presume  it  is  devised  in  some  way  with  a riew^tot^ 
f ° “■e  Motional  iXeto 

areaTnd^her  eXiaXi  X “ 

should  object  to  it  verv  much  Th/  ■ 
organisation  in  England  (and  i thhik  X'onl,  prto 


eiple  of  the  orgauisatiuii  ol  iuapcctiou)  is  to  have  the 
district  of  a reasonable  size,  und  to  make  one  man 
absolutoly  responsible  for  everything  that  goes  on  ia 
it.  He  must  not  be  able-  lo  put  off  roKponaibilitv  on  to 
one  of  his  subordinates.  Every  ropurt  must  go  throunh 
bini  and  ho  must  countersign.  ® 

10469.  And  the  <iistrict  ought  to  be  of  a size  in 
which  within  three  or  four  yours  he  couhl  get  a fair 
personal  knowlwlge  of  the  selumls?-  Certainly. 

10470.  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  suppose  that  under 
the  present  system  in  Irolniul  llicrc  would  bo  a too- 
frequent  cliange  of  inspectors  in  (ius  different  schools 
toat  one  year  one  insju’ctor  would  bo  i'esi)onsible  for 
tlie  report  and  anotbc'r  year  nimtlu'r?--l]ndcr  the  pre- 
sent system  as  regards  suctions? 

10471.  Ics,  and  that  is  how  it  works  in  Ireland?— 
I should  say  so,  unless  ail  the  i-oports  go  tbrougb  the 
senior  inspector,  who  has  power  to  amend  them  as 
he  thinks  proper. 

10472.  I think  ho  lia.s  no  such  i»o\ver? — In  that  ease, 
I think  the  changes  of  inspector  ivouhl  bo  much  too 
frequent. 

10473.  Then,  so  far  as  securing  uniformity  goes,  can 
two  chiefs  secure  that?- No;  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  no  two  chief  iiis{)cctors  taking  the  whole 
of  the  North  and  South  of  IvcIuikI,  could  secure  uni- 
formity  in  such  a matter  as  tin?  fixing  of  a standard 
with  regard  to  the  promotion  and  grading  of  teachers. 

10474.  There  has  been  an  attempt  made,  I under- 
stand, by  the  Board  to  get  the  Treasury  to  consent  to 
the  appointment  of  divisional  IfesiicctorK  (1  think  they 
require  four).  How  would  you  regard  tliat? — I have 
gathered  that  in  Ireland  the  munbiT  of  inspectors  is 
somewhere  near  100 

Seventy-six? — I should  say  that  with  7G  people  you 
would  want  soma  officers  of  that  churactor.  The  way 
I may  put  it  is  this.  In  England  our  divisional  in- 
spectors, roughly  speaking,  sujiervise  the  work  of 
about  eight  to  twelve  districts  (which  would  answer 
to  toe  circuits  in  Ireland),  and  I think  that  is  as  many 
as  they  could  supervise.  I think  twelve  is  a very  heavy- 
burden.  That  is  the  biggest,  and  it  is  too  heavy,  in 
my  -view.  I should  prefer  to  keep  them  about  nine. 

• 10475.  And,  incidentally,  1 might  say,  that  it  is  ad- 
visable that  these  divisional  inspectors  should  have 
small  districts,  is  it  not? — Quito  advisable. 

10476.  So  as  to  keep  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the 
schools  and  with  the  work?— Quite. 

10477.  And  copies  of  all  the  reports  in  the  division 
should  be  typed  and  sent  to  them?— Oh,  certainly. 

10478.  As  is  the  prnctieo  in  England? — Certainly. 

10479.  No-w,  under  the  present  arrangement  for 
appointing  inspectors,  the  initial  salary  commences  at 
only  ^150  a year.  Prom  your  experience,  do  you  think 
it  possible  to  attract  a sufticirntly  good  man  at  so 
small  an  initial  salary,  and  with  no  very  great  pros- 
peeto  of  rising  above  ^£300  or  Ji40U?— I should  have 
no  difficulty  about  answering  the  question  in  England.- 
I should  say  that  it  \vould  bo  impossible  to  attract 
men.  Do  those  men  take  charge  of  districts? 

_ 10480.  Well,  they!  go  through  n sort  of  training  as 
juniors  first,  in  wnicli  they  arc  nttached  to  a senior, 
and  then  they  take  the  duty  of  sectional  inspectors? 
— 1 see.  I should  have  said  that  in  England;  but  I 
really  do  not  feel  able  to  answer  tbo  question  as  re- 
gards Ireland.  It  would  need  a very  much  greater- 
knowledge  than  I possess  of  Irish  conditions. 

10481.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  make  exami- 
nation a part  of  the  qualification  for  an  inspector? — 
No,  I think  not.  I think  an  inspector  should  be  ap- 
pointed first  of  all  at  an  age  (I  should  say,  not  much 
younger  than  30,  from  27  to  30)  when  examination  is- 
inappropriate,  and  in  the  second  place,  personal  quali- 
ties, which  are  of  vital  importance  in  an  inspector,, 
cannot  be  tested,  of  course,  by  examination. 

10^2.  Then,  in  the  appointments  in  England,  that. 
IS  what  you  look  to  more  closely? — Y’es;  we  look  to. 
expenenoe_  in  teaching,  general  ability,  and  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  decision  and  tact. 


jyu  uo  everytning  you  can  to  test  whethei 
toe  man  knows  how  to  deal  with  his  fellow-man 
Certainly^^  tact  and  wliether  he  has  judgment?- 
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10484.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  a question  on  a 
matter  that  has  been  before  ua  a great  many  times, 
and  that  is  about  the  visits  of  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  schools,  generally  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  secretaries.  I think  you  had  some  experience  of 
those  visits? — ^Yes. 

10485.  And  probably  you  made  some  with  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner.  Would  you  give  us  your  opinion 
about  them? — I think  those  visits  were  decidedly 
valuable  on  every  gi-ound.  I think  I guarded  myself 
in  a previous  question  by  saying  that  I thought  a 
knowledge  of  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
trator was  a very  good  thing.  I think  it  is  an  admir- 
able thing  that  the  Resident  Commissioner  is  able  to 
know  schools  personally.  I accompanied  him,  or  we 
went  together,  to  a great  many  schools,  and  I am 
bound  to  say  that  I should  attach  very  considerable 
weight  to  his  opinion  of  the  eehool  from  th&  inspect- 
ing point  of  view.  He  had  had  very  wide  experience, 
indeed,  of  schools  in  different  countries,  and  I should 
attach  great  weight  to  his  opinion. 

10486.  And  you  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to. 
him  when  educational  questions  came  up  to  have  first- 
hand knowledge? — Certainly. 

10487.  And  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  in  some 
cases  those  visits  have  resulted  in  a reversal  of  the 
verdict  of  a very  senior  officer.  How  would  you  regard 
that? — That  is,  no  doubt,  a very  difficult  ques- 
tion; but  I should  be  reluctant  to  say  that  the  head  of 
a Department  has  not  the  right  to  reverse  a subordi- 
nate’s decision  at  any  time,  however  senior  the  sub- 
ordinate. 

10488.  But  to  reverse  a verdict  of  his  own  expert? 

Yes;  I think  that  is,  no  doubt,  extremely  awkward; 

but  I am  afraid  it  is  very  difficult  to  express  any  de- 
finite  opinion  about  it.  I never  heard  of  such  a thing 
occurring  in  England;  but  then,  of  course,  as  a rule, 
the  permanent  head  of  a great  department  in  Eng- 
land is  so  busy  that  he  has  no  time  to  acquire  a first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  schools.  If  he  had  been  him- 
self an  expert  in  that  sense  I can  conceive  his  revers- 
ing the  decision  of  a subordinate,  but  I do  not  say  that 
it  would  be  an  expedient  thing  to  do.. 

10489.  And  would  it  not  be  likely  to  make  the 
inspector  feel  a want  of  confidence  in  himself  and  a 
lack  of  the  support  which  he  should  receive  from  the 
central  authority? — ^Yes,  I think  so.  That  is  what  I 
mean  by  saying  that  even  if  the  head  of  a Department 
were  right  and  the  subordinate  wrong,  it  would  not  be 
an  expedient  thing  to  do  that  on  the  grounds  that  you 
put. 

10490.  And  certainly  that  is  a thing  that  would  be 
quite  unlmown  in  any  English  experience,  would  it 
not? — Yes,  I never  heard  of  the  case  of  a secretary  of  a 
Department  over-ruling  an  inspector  on  educational 
grounds. 

10491.  Mr,  Henly.— That  is,  where  an_  inspector 
gives  a school  good  report,  he  would  not  go^  in  and  say 
the  school  ought  not  get  that  report  where  it  is 
a question  of  education? — ^No;  he  would  say  : ‘‘This 
is  not  my  business.”  Supposing  it  were  a subordmte 
inspector  who  gave  a good  report,  he  could  say  : We 

will  send  down  another  superior  inspector,”  but  he 
would  not  do  it  himself.  He  would  say : ‘‘  It  is  not 
my  business  to  judge  whether  a school  is  good  or  not. 

10492.  Where  a senior  inspector  w^t  aud  gave  a 
more  favourable  report  than  &e  subordinate  inspector 
and  then  that  senior  inspector's  report  was  oyer-ruled, 
would  you  think  that  a desirable  thing? — That  must 
sometimes  happen,  you  know.  I thi^  a senior 
inspector  must  sometimes  overrule  a subordinate  in- 
spector. 

10493.  But  it  was  the  senior  inspector’s  report  that 
was  overruled? — By  the  head  of  toe  Department? 

10494.  Yes?— As  I say,  it  would  not  happen  in  Eng- 
land. The  senior  inspector  would  be  treated  by  toe 
head  of  the  Department  as  the  final  court  of  appeal. 

10495.  And  I suppose  you  would  say  jt  could  not 
happen  in  England?— Yes;  I do  not  think  it  could 
happen,  because,  as  I say,  the  head  of  ® 
meat  would  nevei*  profess  to  he  an  expert  on  toa  p 
ticular  subject. 


10496.  Mr.  Haerison. — Might  I sum  it  up  iu  thte 
way,  that  the  assumption  of  such  power  is  rather  a 
dangerous  weapon,  liable  to  abuse? — Yes;  I should 
certainly  agree  with  that. 

10497.  Now,  we  have  heard  a gi-eat  deal  also  about 
public  speeches  by  a very  high  official,  and  I niust  say 
at  once  that  some  of  those  are  extremely  able  and  most 
interesting  documents;  but  I want  to  ask  you  this, 
whether  mere  is  any  analogy  in  your  e^erience  in 
England  to  such  a thing  as  a highly  saiari^  officer  of 
a Department  of  State  making  publio  speeches,  and  giv- 
ing addresses  on  a subject  with  which  he  has  to  deal 
officially? — ^No,  I do  not  know  any  analogy,  any  direct 
analogy;  certainly  not  so  far  as  such  an  address  was 
on  a political  subject.  Of  course,  highly  salaried 
officials  have  sometinies  given  addresses  on  what  I 
may  call  purely  educational  subjects,  but  the  standing 
rule  of  the  Civil  Service  in  England  is  that  no  per- 
manent  official,  however  higlily  salaried,  can  touch  in 
the  least  on  educational  politics. 

10498.  At  any  rate,  would  you  think  it  advisable 
that  should  be  done? — Oertainlv  not  in  England;  1 
think  it  most  inadvisable  on  toe  part  of  any  Civil 
Servant. 

10499,  Do  you  see  any  diSerence  between  England 
aud  Ireland?— I presume  the  ' real  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  Resident  Commissioner  is  not 
exactly  in  the  position  of  a permanent  Civil  Servant, 
or  of  the  political  head  of  a Department.  As  I under- 
stand it,  he  is  a member  of  the  Board,  at  the  same 
time  being  a servant  of  the  Board.  He  combines  the 
two  functions.  , , . 

10500.  He  is  a member  of  the  Board  aud  he  is  the 
most  highly  salaried  official?— He  combines  the  two 
functions,  the  combination  of  which  in  England  I 
consider  quite  impossible. 

10501.  And  however  admirable  those  addresses,  and 
however  useful  they  might  be  in  a way,  would  they 
not  put  him  in  this  position,  that  he  might  have  to 
consider  officially  certain  new  arguments  and  new 
facts  that  would  be  adduced  for  or  against  the  scheme 
which  he  himself  has  publicly  advocated?— Yes;  but 
then,  of  course,  he  also  is  in  the  position,  enviable  or 
unenviable,  of  being  able  actually  to  help  the  accept- 
ance of  toat  scheme  by  his  vote. 

10602  True,  but  he  is  rather  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion if  he  has  strongly  advocated  a scheme,  and  then 
Tjossiblv  has,  owing  to  circumstances,  to  decide  agamst 
•it  is  he  not?— Distinctly;  but  that  has,  I suppose, 
a parallel  in  the  case  of  a mimster  who  publicly 
advocates  a scheme  which  the  Cabinet  will  not  accept. 

10903.  Now,  with  regard  to  administration,  you 
have  some  experience,  I think,  in  England  of  what 
we  may  call  government  by  circuiats,  and  apparently 
the  system  has  been  copied  in  Ireland  and  we  have  had 
a aood  many  instructions  to  inspectors  issued  by  way  of 
circulars.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a good  means  of 
making  the  wishes  of  the  central  office  known  to  its 
officers?— I think  its  effectiveness  depends  partly  on 
the  circulars  not  being  too  frequenWargely,  m tact, 

I should  say.  I toink  circulars  on  important  matters 
are  essential;  but  if  they  become  very  frequent,  too 
natural  temptation  of  inspectors  (as  of  every  other 
human  being)  is  not  to  read  them,  but  to  put  them 
one  one  side.  If  they  are  infrequent,  they  have  much 
more  chance  of  being  attended  to. 

10604-  D you  think  it  is  advisable  to  issue  a circu- 
lar to  inspectors  telling  them  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  courteous  to  teachers  and  generally  to  behave  de- 
cently in  school?— No.  I should  assume  toat  anybody 
appointed  an  inspector  already  knew  that. 

10505.  And  do  yon  think  it  is  _ advisable  in  a cir- 
oular  bo  attempt  to  define  what  is  tone,  the  of 
a school— I do  nob  know  whether  you  have  read  the 
Tone  Circular  ” ? — ^No. 

•insnfi  Perhaps,  as  you  have  not  read  it,  it  would 
taie  to  bt  S'go  iito  that.  With  ^ te 

issue  of  rules  and  regulations,  we  have  be^  told  that 
tbTse  have  often  been  issued  at  very 
and  important  changes  have  been  made  which  the 
public  ohght  to  have  some  opportunity  of  considering, 
muld  yon  tell  us  what  the  practice  m England  is9— 
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The  practice  in  England  is  to  give  long  notice 
of  any  important  change.  In  fact,  the  practice  in 
England  in  recent  years  has  been,  that  supposing  the 
Board  were  contemplating  a very  important  change  in 
the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  staffing  of  the 
schools,  they  would  announce  the  change  some  months 
before  it  was  actually  imposed,  by  means  of  a circular 
to  the  local  authority  to  say  that  the  Board  are  pro- 
posing to  adopt  such  and  such  a change. 

10507.  There  being  no  such  authority  in  Ireland, 
can  you  suggest  any  means  of  getting  some  public  and 
reliable  criticism  upon  any  new  changes  that  are  under 
contemplation?— I do  not  know  whether  there  are  any 
bodies  that  might  bo  consulted. 

10608.  Would  there  be  any  objection  in  a matter 
of  that  sort  to  calling  some  of  the  teachers  into  con- 
ference?— None  that  I can  see. 

10609.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  it  is  the  practice 
•of  the  National  Board  for  examiners  of  reports  occa- 
sionally to  issue  reprimands  to  teachers  upon  the  in- 
spector’s report;  but  witiiout  any  recommendation  to 
that  effect  from  the  inspector  and  without  any  reference 
to  him.  Would  you  give  us  your  opinion  upon  that 
practice? — I should  regard  that  as  very  inadvisable. 
I think  reference  should  always  be  made  to  the  in- 
spector in  a ease  of  that  kind. 

10510.  It  puts  him  in  an  extremely  awkward  posi- 
tion?— Yea;  he  may  not  even  know  that  the  reprimand 
has  been  given. 

10511.  And  he  may  never  have  intended  that  it 
should  be? — Certainly. 

10512.  It  may  be  done  on  a misinterpretation  of 
the  words  in  his  report? — Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  it  is  very  inadvisable. 


10513.  Would  you  tell  us  how  appeals  from  teachei-s 
are  dealt  with  in  England?— A formal  appeal  from  a 
teacher  against  an  inspector's  report  in  England  must 
be  sent,  as  you  will  probably  remember,  to  us  by  tlie 
local  authority,  that  is  to  say,  they  must  so  far  en- 
dorse it  that  they  must  forward  it  for  our  considera- 
tion. It  is  their  duty  first  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and  if  they  are  satisfied  that  there  is  a prime  facie 
ground  for  appeal,  tiiey  then  send  it  up  to  the  Board, 
and  in  that  case  the  inspector  is  asked  for  his  obsei-- 
vations  and  the  matter  is  investigated,  and  should  it 
appear  necessary  a divisional  inspector  is  sent  to  re- 
msp^t  the  school.  I ought  to  add  that  occasionally 
besides  formal  appeals  from  teachers  (which  are  very 
uncommon,  I am  glad  to  say),  a small  number  of 
what  may  be  called  informal  appeals  reach  me  per- 
sonally -trough  the  representatives  of  the  National 
Umon  of  Treachers.  They  are  often  appeals  on  small 
matters,  which  it  would,  perhaps,  be  hardly  worth 
the  while  of  the  authority  to  inves^gate.  In  these 
cases,  I make  a private  investigation;  I -write 
privately  to  the  inspector  and  find  out  the  facta  and 
then  discuss  them. 


10514.  Or  occasionally  have  a personal  interview? 
Or  occaBionally  have  a personal  interview  with  the  i 
specter  and  discuss  the  matter  with  the  representativ 
of  the  teachers. 


would  help  you  to  make  any  recommendation  as  to 
how  appeals  should  be  dealt  with  in  Ireland,  where 

BoMd  and  the  teacher?— I ought  to  say,  perhaps, 
to  my  former  answer  on  the  ^subject 
diroS®  madvisability  of  inspectors  recommending 
, grading  of  teachers  that 
my  difficult _ has  always  been  this;  it  is  very 
«asy  to  cr^oise  the  present  system,  but  it  is  ex 
tremely  difficult  to  suggest  anything  which  can  be  nut 
in  Its  place.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  point  to  £ to 
^visability  of  an  inspector  exercising  these  powers 
(and  on  that  point  I entertain  no  d?ubt  whateve? 
but,  on  toe  other  hand,  if  you  wk  me  who  should’ 

toough  I gave  toe  question  a great  deal  nf  tortnSv,* 

The  obrieellj  i.  th.t  Segm  m thS 

^ have  not  got  the  sense  of  financial  responsibiUtv 
whii*  weighs  upon  the  English  authorities  ii  ameS,7 
B"***®®*  diffloultj  that  Kave 
always  felt  in  the  whole  matter.  The  English  S 
Board  18  stopped  from  promoting  an  unsuitable  teaivlto,. 
by  the  idea  that  if  he  Is  gmte  InsuiXlS  g^^itS 


reduced.  lu  the  Ssinie  way  I fcol  a difficulty  about 
appeals.  Of  course,  the  appeal  lias  to  be  transmitted 
by  the  manager,  but  iu  one  sense  there  is  very  little 
to  make  him  hesitate  to  endorse  the  teacher’s  appeal 
nothing  that  I can  see  in  Irolaml.  1 think  that  ap! 
peals  iu  Ireland  should,  wlsoii  lundc  by  teachers,  bs 
dealt  witli  in  the  ordinary  way ; flic  inspector  must  bs 
asked  what  is  his  explanation,  and  should  tlie  teacher 
be  shown  to  have  a prima  facie  case,  the  school  should 
be  inspected  by  a senior  inspector. 

10516.  The  touchers  say  that  appeals  in  certain 
oases  ought  to  be  heard  by  tlio  National  Board  itself 
Do  you  think  that  slionld  be  done? — I thinlc  it 
be  done  in  certain  cases.  Tiint  would  bo  analagous 
I presume,  to  the  procLHlnrc  wliioh  tiikos  place  iu  ths 
case  of  a great  local  authority  like  tlio  London  County 
Council,  where  appeals  by  teachers  on  certain  sub- 
jects  are  heard  by  a small  sub-romniittoo  of  the  Conn- 
oil,  at  which  the  teacher  can  be.  rojircsented  by  legal 
advice ; these  subjects  may  not  be  eonnected  with  the 
conduct  of  too  schoor,  but  may  bo  eases  of  allcg^  mis- 
conduct, druiikciniess,  and  so  on.  My  diflicnlty  is  that 
if  on  inspector  says  that  a school  is  ineffioioiit,  it  is 
useless  for  a Committoo.  of  the  National  Board  to 
investigate  it.  In  a ease  of  niiscomlnct,  I tliiuk  it 
might  be  able  to  do  s»i. 

10517.  In  fact,  tiiey  aro  not  experts?— No,  they 
are  not  experts,  and  they  could  not  tell  without  visit, 
ing  the  school,  even  if  they  were  cxiK'rts. 

10618.  Now,  about  toe  premises;  what  is  your  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  the  ]iremisoK  of  Irish  schools? 
— I thought  the  town  iireiuises  u'cre  very  badly 
planned — wi-ongly  jiluimed. 

10519.  In  what  respect?— The  ahsonee  of  class- 
rooms mainly. 

10520.  Anything  about  the  shape  of  the  rooms?— 
Yes,  the  rooms  were  much  too  liig,  and  more  like 
barns  than  schools. 

10521.  It  is  extreinelY  difficult  to  arrange  classes? 
—Yes. 

10522.  Did  you  find  cases  of  schofils  built  in  com- 
paratively recent  times,  whore  the  jilaiining  was  also 
on  very  indifferent  linos? — Oh,  yes;  I did  see  one  or 
two  schools  wlucli  which  w<‘rc 'still  planned  in  that 
way,  a very  large  main  room  and  two  nr  three  very 
inadequate  class  rooms,  very  tiny  class  rooms. 

10520.  Did  you  notice  anything  in  the  fitting  up  of 
these  class  rooms? — They  were  occasionally  fitted 
with  a very  bad  gallery. 

10524.  'Witli  narrow  seats  and  no  backs? — Very 
narrow  seats  with  no  backs. 

10525.  Absolutely  unhealthy? — Yes;  thay  repre- 
sented, as  far  as  I can  recollect,  the  kind  of  building 
toat  goes  back  to  1850  or  1800  in  the  annals  of  the 
English  Department,  and  at  that  time  they  were  de- 
liberately recommended  in  the  then  state  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  education. 

10626-7.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  plans  of  all  schools 
Miould  be  submitted  to  an  expert  ni)pointed  by  the 
Board?  I mean  not  merely  an  expert  in  architecture, 
but  in  school  architecture,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood what  a good  school  should  ho? — I think  the  plans 
should  always  be  submitted  to  such  a person.  I do 
not  know  how  far  it  is  douc  at  present,  because  I 
pi'esume  most  plans  aro  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
works. 

10528.  And  you  think  the  plan  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  the  National  Board  in  every  case? — Yes,  certainly. 

10529.  Did  you  come  across  cases  of  overcrowding? 
— Yes.  I came  across  some  very  bad  eases.  "With 
regard  to  your  suggestion  about  the  Board  of  "Works, 
I do  not  know  whctlier  the  Board  of  "Works  has  already 
such  an  expert,  and,  if  so,  I can  conceive  that  con- 
siderable difficulties  might  arise  with  two  experts. 
As  to  overcrowding,  I came  across  some  very  bod 
overcrowding  in  Ballymacarrett,  and  in  some  of  toe 
Belfast  schools,  and  in  some  Dublin  schools — some 
very  bad  overcrowding. 

10530.  And  there  is  no  way  practically  of  stopping  it? 
—No  way  of  stopping  it.  The  only  alternative  is  to 
turn  the  children  out  into  the  street. 
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10581  That  is  what  they  are  doing  now  in  Belfast; 
there  are  15,000  in  the  street?— The  National  Board 
in  Ireland  baa  no  pow'er  to  pro-vide  aocommodation. 
105S’2.  In  .vnwi"  experience  that  was  the  state  of 

things? — Ifes-  . i.  i j 

10538  It  was  impossible  to  teach  and  it  was  preju- 
iieial  to  healtli!— Cei'toioly-  , ^ 

10584  With  regard  to  equipment,  did  you  find  on 
the  whole  that  the  schools  were  adequately  equipped? 
_No-  I should  not  like  to  say  adequately.  On  the 
whole  they  were  not  adequately  equipped. 

105S5.  In  what  point  was  the  deficiency  most 
marked?— Books  were  not  as  plentiful  as  in  England. 
Mans  were  verv  poor.  The  deficiency  was  in  points 
of  that  kind,  tind  pictures;  there  were  practically  no 

^^1053^0.  And  there  w^ere  no  funds  to  supply  them?— 
No-  in  a certain  number  of  cases  that  I came  across 
they  had  really  to  bo  supplied  by  tbe  teachers. 

10537.  That,  of  course,  you  consider  most  undesir- 
able?_les;  I do  not  think  it  is  desirable  or  a part  of 
tlie  duty  of  the  teacher  to  supply  equipment  for  bis 

school.  , , , „ 

10539.  And  with  regard  to  books,  those  were  pro- 
vided by  the  children  themselves? — Yes. 

10539  Did  you  find  that  adequate? — ^No;  but  as  I 
intimiited  in  tire  report,  I think  thero  are  some  ed- 
vantages  in  a system  in  which  books  ar©  supplied  by 
the  cbildren  themselves;  the  book  remains  tiie  personal 
rropertv  of  tbe  child,  and  he  can  take  it  home  and 
read  it  by  himself.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that 
th©  parents  of  most  of  the  children  in  Ireland  are  not 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  be  able  to  buy  the  best  books 

^*^10540?  And  their  choice  is  very  restricted,  because 
they  have  to  buy  a book  similar  to  the  one  being  used 
by  tboir  class  mates?— Yos,  that  is  quite  true;  thew 
choice  is  restricted  in  that  sense. 

10541.  So  that  restricts  the  benefit  that  otherwise 
might  accrue  from  the  formation  of  little-  libraries  of 
their  own? — Yes,  it  docs. 

10542.  Did  you  find  that  the  amount  of  reading  was 
too  small?— I did,  certainly.  v • 

10543.  Now,  with  regard  tO'  attendance,  I think  m 


and  Germany.  In  th©  towns  of  Ireland,  or  in ' 
certain  parts  of  th©  town,  I should  say  children 
might  well  go  at  the  age  of  five,  that  is,  from  the 
more  prosperous  parts;  but  with  regai-d  to  tbe  slum- 
districts,  Bay  in  Dublin,  undoubtwly  some  means 
should  be  adopted  for  taking  the  children  out  of  their 
enviionment  as  early  as  possible.  I do  not  think  my- 
self that  in  Ireland  -that  means  should  be  tbe  ordinary 
elementary  school.  In  my  opinion  children  of,  say, 
two  (I  would  even  go  do-wn  as  low  as  that)  in  the 
slums  of  Irish  cities  should  be,  if  possible,  sent  to 
some  creche. 

10561,  Is  it  advisable  that  even  in  the  towns  they 
should  come  before  five  years  old? — ^No,  I think  no£ 

I think  that,  even  in  England,  it  is  often  advisable 
that  they  should  be  sent  somewhere  before  they 
are  five  m the  poorest  districts;  but  I do  not  believe 
myself  that  school  is  tbe  best  place.  I say  you  want 
a special  institutioo  to  deal  with  chUdren  up  to  the 
age  of  five.. 

10552.  What  is  the  eSect  of  having  these  small 
children  in  either  a small  town  school  or  a country 
school? — They  may  obstruct  very  much  the  proper 
instruction  of  the  other  children,  and  I think  it  is 
very  difficult  to  give  them  a suitable  training  them- 
selves. 

10653.  At  any  rate,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  a 
rule  of  this  sort,  that  no  child  should  b©  admitted  be- 
fore tbe  Age  of  four? — Certainly. 

10554;  Because  parents  try  sometimes  to  use  tbe 
school  as  a means  of  getting  rid  of  the  babies? — Yes. 

10566.  Now,  with  regard  to  promotion  of  children 
turn  to  rule  122  (c) : — “Promotion  of  pupils  should 
date  from  the  beginning  of  tbe  school  year.”  Is  it 
ad-visable,  do  you  think,  that  promotion  should  b© 
practically  restricted  to  the  beginning  of  the  school 

yeai-s? ^No,  certainly  not.  Promotion  is,  of  course, 

one  of  the  matters  on  which  I think  a considerable 
liberty  of  discretion  must  be  allowed  to  teachers, 
but  for  that  very  reason  I should  deprecate  this  rule 
if  it  means  that  promotiou  must  be  only  annually. 
I think  frequently  a teacher  might  -wish  to  promote  a 
half-way  through  the  year,  and  quite  rightly, 
if  it  is  an  exceptionally  bright  child. 

10656.  And  according  to  the  natural  intej^retabion 


formed  that  opinion  -when  I was  here. 

10544.  Have  ytm  any  suggestion  to  make  for  im- 
present  rather  low  attendance?—' 


strongly  a 
necessary  elasticity. 

10557.  Did  you  come  across  any  cases  where 


proving  the  present  rather  low  a^naane^  appeared  that  children  were  being  kept  down  in 
thought  it  might  be  possible  to  have  some  sjstem  i I cannot  say  that  I did.  I did  not  reaUy 

Ireland  of  compulsory  attendance,  possibly  ^rmg  the  u , ..  j , 


time'  when  children’s  labour  was  nob  required  in  cer- 
tain  months  of  the  year.  . ■ j.  x ^ 

10545.  That  would  be  really  putting  into  force 
something  like,  or  analogous  to,  Robsons  Act?  xes. 
I thought  that  might  be  possible  Ss  a firsb_  step.  1 
was  advised  by  everybody  with  perpnal  experience 
knowledge  whom  I consulted  on  tbe  subject,  t“at  toe 
idea  of  compulsory  attendance,  as  we  understand  ic 
in  England,  was  quite  impracticable  in  tbe  toen  state 
of  public  opinion  in  the  rural  d^tricts  of  Ireland,  and 
it  appeared  to  mo  that  a first  step  might  be  to 
compulsory  the  attendance  for  part  of  the 
10546.  And  that  there  would  be  no  compulsion  when 
there  was  a great  demand  for  child  ^ , 

fields?— Yes,  certainly.  I was  advised  “ 

rule  was  really  essential  in  Ireland,  owine  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  so  on. 

10547.  You  found  that  the  attendance  was  very  bad 
— Very  bad. 

10548.  Tbe  Chatoman.— I suppose  jou  came  acros^ 
the  schools  at  the  very  worst  time?  .Yes, 
in  summer,  very  bad. 

10549.  Mr.  Haebi50N.-Now,  it  T e 

dren  can  be  admitted  practically  at  any  g 
schools? — ^Yes.  . , v 

10550.  -Wliat  do  you  tliini  oi 
wliat  rule  do  you  tiiiuk  there  should  be  ^ 

eiou  of  pereoual  view  .0 

districts  five  years  old,  and  even  Kx,  i _ y 
for  a • - child  to  attend  s^ool,  _ s„„i{ninff 
educational  opinion  in  England 
that  direction  very  much.  Of  ' 

the  usual  age  upon  the  coutine  , 


investigate  that  problem  much.  I came  across  wbat 
seemed  to  be  one  objection  asainat  the  results  system, 
that  promotion  was  practically  in  every  school  only 

10558.  And  it  must  be  still  if  that  rule  be  adopted? 
—Presumably  so;  I am  taking  your  interpretation  of 
the  rule ; I do  not  know  bow  the  rule  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  inspectors.  , , . 

10559.  Whet  is  the  effect^  generally  of  keeping 
children  down,  say,  when  a child  is  a little  below^  tb© 
normal— is  it  in  your  experience,  and  that  of  the  best 
teachers,  a right  policy  to  detain  it  another  year,  be- 
cause it  is  not  quite  up  to  the  standard,  and  because,  at 
any  rate,  it  would  not  be  able  fuUy  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
amination test?— I think  in  any  case  where  a child  is 
a ffood  deal  older, than  th©  average  of  his  class,  the 
best  teachers  hold  the  view  that  it  is  better  to  put 
him  in  a class  of  children  of  about  liis  own  age  than 
to-’keep  him  do-wn.  _ , j jo 

10560  Even  if  he  is  not  quite  up  to  the  stanaara  / — 

Even  if  he  is  not  quite  up  to  the  standard,  and  what 
they  sav  (and  I personally  agree  with  them)  is  that 
nothing  is  mor©  diseouragmg  to  a child,  say,  of  11 
or  1^  *who  is  rather  backward,  than  to  find  himself 
vear  after  year  with  ohildi-sn  of  8 or  9,  and  appear 
to  himself  and  to  everybody  else  to  make  no  progress 
and  to  be  a helpless  dunce.  . 

10561  Sometimes  teachers  take  a wrong  and  mis- 
taken view  about  that?— Yes,  they  oooasionaUy  do.  _ 

1 infifi?  Now  with  regard  to  inspection  and  ©xami- 

r‘l  “Sk  n.“on  gtai  Vr 

to'  testtofl  the  result  of  teaching?— I think  any  system 
fQj.  ^at  purpose  must  include  both  inspection  and 
France  some  informal  examination  by  tbe  inspector. 

19* 
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10563,  Would  J70U  tell  us  to  what  extent  you  tiiink 
it  generally  advisable  to  apply  examination  tests? — 
Of  course,  tlrere  ax©  & great  many  Idlings  which 
the  ins^otor  can  satisfy  liimself  about  by  inspection  in 
the  strict  sense  of  'bhe  terms,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  premises  and  bh©  gsnerai  condition  of  the  eehool, 
which  are  obvious ; also  the  metiiod  that  the  teacher  is 
employing,  and  so  forth.  Besides  that,  I think  the 
inspector  can  also  see  that  the  instruction  has  bean 
effective  by  the  maimers  of  the  children,  if  they  are 
alert  and  intelligenti.  I'hey  should  know  what  they 
profess  to  have  been  fauglit,  and  that  is  best  ascertained 
by  asking  them  a fe-w  questions. 

10564,  And  it  is  imaportant  that  the  children  should 
have  suffieiept  eoafidenc©  in  themselves  to  be  able  to 
answer  readily?— Ye-s,  aud  one  thing  that  an  inspec- 
tor, I think,  specially  desires  to  test  is  the  children’s 
power  of  applymg  hheir  knowledge  to  questions  put 
in  some  unfamiiisr  form , though  the  questions  should 
be  well  witWii  their  i--Q“gG.  By  the  manner  of  putting 
the  questions,  one  power,  which  is  very  valuable,  can 
be  developed  in  the  children,  that  is,  the  power  of 
turning  theii-  knowIe<3g&  to  a new  use.  I generally  set 
some  exercise  to  th«  phiiaren  on  a level  vrith  what 
they  have  just  been  <3oiQ_g,  or  possibly  have  been  doing 
in  a lower  class,  eom©  simple  sums,  for  instance  and 
ask  them  to  write  a coonposition. 

10565.  You  think  that  such  test®  as  those  are  neces- 
sary in  most  eases?— lea  I think  that  they  are 

specify  necessary  in  ba4  schools,  where  one  wishes 
to  satisfy  the  teacher  by  definite  evidence  that  the 
children  know  very  little. 

_ 10666.  They  also  gi^e  satisfaction  to  the  teachers 
m good  ^^ools?— Tliey  do;  the  teachers  in  good 
schools  hke  to  see  tlieir  work  tested. 

10567.  Would  you  he  in  favour  of  an  individual 
exaniination ? — No,  I wou]<i  never  reckon  up,  so  to 
apeak,  the  pereentag«8,  j never  make  the 

exminatior  a means  of  testing  whether  this  or  that 
ehfid  has  reached  a definite  standard.  That  was  a 
prnicious  feature  of  the  old  annual  examination;  I 
am  not  very  clear  on  that.  The  moment  you  do  that 
becomes  a maximum. 

^ certain  amount  of  evidence 
that  ^der  the  present  system,  where  inspection  con 
^ ahanaeera  by  post,  the  notice  will 
manager  on  tfis  morning  of  the  visit,  so 
&at  tile  managers  and  xaapectors  very  often  fail  to 
meet.  Is  not  that  very  undesirable  on  both  sides?— 

emenence  of  that  m lately?— Yes  occasion 

wishes  special  preparation ’mie  bv  tL^'i 

this  visit:.  You  w^t  to  we  thP  .2 

working.  ® » >te  normal 

prepared  ^ carefully 

whriie^'hi  te 

he  was  able  to  get  hislLS  notice, 

the  best  that  he  oouid  do  l^gether  and  show 

.t  th.  maro,  cl  tWajg;*/  S.”™  ‘‘V“ 
on  the  day  ot  the  ,1’’  P°™My 

small  attendance  and  sor^..  ® 

tfjould  nay  ttS"  „ “^ats  ate 

ought  to  be  able  to  discount  tnspeetor 

10574.  He  shonld  beat  oi 
10576.  Aid  he  o„ght  to  . 

10576.  But  tb.  ,Ltiou  •"™““?-Vos. 

cult  one?— The  question  of°k^  manager  is'  a diffi- 
I may  say  my  own  practice  *has  « difficult. 

™.nget  a lett.t  „s?Ited  '■idthal'?.  S'e 


before,  to  say  : ■'  1 am  coming  to  your  school  on  sudi 
and  such  a day,  ami  I shall  be  obliged  if  you  wffl 
treat  this  as  coufidentiiil,"  ami  I found  that  tW 
worked  very  satisf«eti»ril.v.  ' 

10577.  Mr.  Heni.y. —There  was  m,.  rule  fixiuif  tlia 
day  of  your  visit  us  the  hiiu'  for  somUiig  the  uoti™.? 
— No,  nothing  u£  Unit  sort. 

10578.  Mr.  IIahiuson.— Supposing  this  present  eva. 
tciu  of  grading  of  schnols  wont  by  fho.  board  thL 
would  be  no  necessity  for  iiimuiil  reports?— No. 

10570.  It  is  only  tlio  system  of  grading  that  reallv 
compels  tiio  aiimial  report? — Quite.  ■’ 

10680.  What  1ms  boon  ymtr  goiioriil  view  of  the  re 
suit  on  education  of  the  abolition  of  oxumiuation  in 
England— has  officicnoy  im-rouso.l?-l  should  sav 
unhesitatingly  •’ics”  to  that.  The  host  schools  in 
my  view-,  arc  bottiw  than  tlioy  ovor  m-.to  in  Eiiela’ud 
far  better  than  they  wiv  umh-r  the  old  result^ 
syelem.  I tbh,t  it  is  ,„,s»jl,l,.  thet  i„  , 
of  mmliocrc  sdio.>ls  tiio  abolition  of  e.xiiminatioii  at 
first  was  attended  hy  a falling  oil  in  ucciiracv.  The 
teacher  had  been  aceustom.al  fur  many  years"  to  one 
system,  and  had  not  hml  any  time  to  adjust  himself 
to  another.  I think  that  is  gradmilly  coming  round 
ill  English  schools;  hut  I have  not-  the  h-aat  doubt  of 
the  great  nclvanee. 

'“'.V  subjects? 

—I  think  lu  aritlimetie.  Huti'  liu.s  not-  been  a tallin? 
off  m some  of  the  best  sdiools;  but  in  some  of  the 
mediocre  schools  there  has  been  a falling  off  in  accu- 
racy  of  arithmetic,  and,  perhaps,  in  aecuracY  of  spell- 
lug,  though  I should  recpiire  to  rjimlify  these  remarks 
a good  deal,  formerly,  as  a fiu-t.  th-  ehildron  learned 
to  spoil  aceunitely  word.s  that  were  I'ompletoly  useless 
to  them,  and  it  is  <pnt«j  true  that  they  cun  no  longer 
spell  tlioso  words  accurately;  but  I <lo  not  know  th&i 
I iGCTet  thiU._  On  the  otliev  haml.  I shoukl  bo  pre- 
Ei  possibly  in  spelling  of  comLn 

words  and  111  aritiirnetic  in  mediocre  schools  there  has 
been  a fallmg  off  m ucciirufy;  hub  in  the  best  schools, 
clfur  that  the  pupils  are  more  necuvoto  and 
more  mtolhgent  than  they  ever  liave  been 

1U582.  The  Bishop  op  Iloss.-With  regard  to  the 
mediocre  schools,  what  is  yiuir  opinion  of  the  inteili- 
puce  of  the  cliildron?-!  thi„k  ifc  is  much  greater 
mor«  mediocre  sehoc.ls  than  it  was.  They  ora 

SaSui'i  ' 

Si,  1 •■mphyore  of  labour  (aud  I 
annli.n,i+  l''„ul,m,l)  oompiaining  that 

olenoal  work  in  ofiici.»  im,l  that  sort  of 
2t?li  r ‘ ‘■‘oy  used  to 

fmd  s^'  *e"  "S  "Iijtbing  about  Hint  in  Eng- 

1 ■’  liovo  had  coropIaiutB  Sf 

a'”'*-  ^ «'  “J  tlial  u-be,™ 

Sd  tb.t  tl>em,  you  frequeutly 

rtfa  M “*  is  small,  aid  that 

5 “„r.f  ■ “ 'ou-  instances;  and, 

mo™™°'  '*  t“n>inK  "ut  snob  an 

*1"’  "sl.oolB  in  Eng. 

bet  of  failures’. 

kno^e^boivE  these  penplo  assume  that  they 

fcy  no?l  Wen°*  '"‘'“■Behee  »£  the  child,  do 
rSl, TusrfS  1 ’ *«s‘s  that  are 

seally  unsuitable  are  applied,  snob  ns  teohnical  tests. 

" Thai  e»“s  “<>  ■ 

soaoiEl  , “'1  lio  tvns  tested  on  that 

dLs  tbia^oE’-  E *ieen  apecially  trained  to 

insM  ‘eet’-Certninly,  '' 

you  mieli.  Er*  eurrieuluni  a good  deal  wider, 

EebTS  V O pot  >t.in  this  way,  that  he  is  like  a 

racehorse  rnniung  untrained?— Quite. 

^ W587.  men  ho  comes  to  pm,  the  eiominalion?- 

and*^aat  Be  tar  as  your  experience, 

thfiEmof  go,  there  is  very  little  in 

« tMEfhEE  ‘5“''  ™'!’  °t*S”  madc?-I  do 

sav  absoliitel  ^.pe  much.  I am  not  prepared  to 
EexamEJ?^  PSrticulnr  kinds  of  aritoetio, 

wellE^l  ’ u"’S  *“*t,  a>e  children  can  do  now  ai 
Ml  as  they  nsed,  possibly  ten  years  ago. 
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10589.  And  is  it  not  very  undesirable  that  -they 
ghouid? — We  knew  that  that  particular  proficiency  was 
produced  at  the  expense  of  everything  else. 

10590.  Now,  in  your  report,  you  said  a good  deal 
about  the  multiplication  of  schools  in  Ireland.  I 
think  that  since  your  visit  a good  many  of  the  small 
schools  have  been  closed.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us 
why  the  small  schools  seemed  to  you  to  be  wasteful? 
—Well,  of  course,  it  is  financially  wasteful,  because 
you  have  to  employ  two  head  teachers  where  one 
would  suffice.  It  is  educationally  wasteful,  be- 
cause the  multiplication  of  small  schools  means  -that 
vou  cannot  get  a proper  distribution  of  teaching 
porver. 

10591.  And  has  it  not  also  another  disadvantage;  do 
not  not  these  small  schools  mean  the  non-employment 
of  assistants  and  inefficient  training  of  assistants? — 
Yea. 

10592.  And  it  is  undesirable  to  put  young  men 
straight  out  of  the  Training  College  into  the  nigber 
posts? — It  ia  undesirable. 

10693.  And  did  you  find  that  in  the  small  country 
schools  there  was  a large  proportion  of  men 
teachers? — Certainly. 

10694.  What  is  the  great  disadvantage  of  men 
teachers  in  cormtry  schools? — Well,  in  the  first 
place,  the  great  majority  of  the  children  will  be 
girls  and  infants.  Now,  a man  can  know  something 
about  the  instruction  of  girls,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
very  few  men  know  much  about  the  instruction  of 
infants. 

10695.  And  in  any  case  they  do  not  practise  it? — 
No  man  inspector  would  be  willing  to  take  on  the 
instruction  of  infants,  though  he  knows,  no  doubt,  how 
it  ought  to  be.  done;  but  it  is  one  of  those  oases  where 
the  critic  cannot  possibly  become  the  practitioner. 

10596.  You  are  aware  liat  the  case  of  small  schools 
is  an  extremely  thorny  question  in  Ireland? — Yes,  I 
gathered  that. 

10597.  But  certainly  you  saw  eases  in  which  you 
tho\ight  that  there  was  a gi'eat  deal  of  needless  multi- 
plication?— Yes;  you  call  a school  small  in  England 
when  it  has  50  to  100  children.  I should  call  that  a 
small  school. 

10598.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson. — You  were  referring 
to  this  multiplication  of  small  schools.  Now,  did  you 
take  into  consideration  the  distance  between  the 
schools? — Yes,  I did;  but  what  struck  me  as  most 
undesirable  was  the  multiplication  of  small  separate 
schools,  sometimes  in  the  same  village,  a separate 
infant  boys’  school  and  a separate  girls’  school,  and 


so  on. 

10599.  In  those  cases,  was  there  a distinction  in  the 
religious  denomination? — Not  in  the  cases  I had  in 
mind. 

10600.  You  had  cases  where  they  were  actually  in 
the  same  village  and  of  the  same  denomination? — 
Yes,  there  were  cases  in  the  same  village,  of  the  same 
■denomination,  where  they  were  divided  into  separate 
•schools.  I see  that  in  paragraph  123  of  my  report  I 
■mention  some  instances. 

10601.  Apart  from  those  oases,  you  recognised,  • of 
course,  the  difficulty  of  having  anything  but  small 
schools  in  many  of  tiie  places? — ^Yes;  certainly. 

10002.  And  the  small  schools  are  more  necessary  in 
Ireland  than  they  are  in  England  on  account  of  the 
distances?— -Both  on  account  of  the  distances  and  on 
account  also  of  the  denominational  difficulty. 

10608.  Those  two  things  combine  to  make  the 
necessity  for  small  schools  in  Ireland  greater  than  it  is 
in  England? — Yes,  the  second  point,  the  denomina- 
tional one,  is  one  •that  lies  outside  my  pm'vi^. 
Assuming  that  certain  schools,  on  account  of  the  de- 
nominational question,  are  necessary,  the  necessity 
is  greater  in  Ireland. 


10604.  And,  of  course,  in  the  matter  of  distances, 
that  also  applies?— Yes. 

10606.  That  appli^  now? — ^Yes. 

10606.  You  were  recommending  a certain  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  English  Act  'with  rega 
to  compulsory  attendance.  I have  got  here  the  _o 
which  applies  to  Ireland  on  that  subject, 

Education  Act,  1892,  and  it  is  a oo-incidence  that  it 


contains  some  of  your  recommendations  with  regal’d 
to  exemptions  : — " In  every  place  to  which  this  section 
appli^ " {and  it  applies  to  all  towns  and  to  all 
counties  which  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Act) 
the  parents  of  every  child  not  less  than  six, 
nor  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  shall  cause 
the  child  to  attend  school  during  such  number  of  days 
in  the  year,  and  for  such  time  on  each  day  of  attend- 
ance, as  are  prescribed  in  the  First  Schedule  to  this 
Act,  unless  &ere  is  a reasonable  cause  for  non- 
attendance.”  “ Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be 
a reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance  of  the  child, 
namely,  that  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attend, 
ing  school  by  sickness,  domestic  necessity,  or  by 
reason  of  being  engaged  in  necessary  operations  of  hus- 
bandry and  the  in-gathering  of  crops,  or  gi'ving  assist, 
ance  in  fishing  or  oiher  work  requiring  to  be  done  at 
a particular  time  or  season  or  othsr  unavoidable  or 
reasonable  cause.”  That  makes,  a.8  I think  you  will 
say,  very  ample  provision? — Yes,  very  ample  pro- 
vision. 

10607.  And  in  the  second  section  it  says  : ” A per- 
son shall  not,  except  as  in  this  Act  mentioned,  take 
into  his  employment  in  any  place  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies,  any  child  except  for  the  setting  or  plant- 
ing of  potatoes,  hay-making,  or  harvest  ”? — Yes. 

10608.  A child  may  thus  be  employed  by  his  parent 
in  necessary  operations  of  husbandry  and  those  other 
things,  and,  of  course,  in  those  cases  no  penalty  appUes 
to  ■the  parent  employer,  but  a strange  employer  can 
employ  the  children  for  the  setting  or  planting  of 
potatoes,  hay-making,  or  harvesting;  and  then,  a person 
shall  nob  he  deemed  to  have  taken  the  child  into  his 
employment  in  contravention  of  this  Act  if  it  is  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  having  cognisance  of 
the  case,  that  during  the  employment  there  was  not 
within  two  miles,  measured  according  to  the  nearest 
road  from  the  residence  of  the  child,  any  National 
School,  or  other  efficient  school,  which  the,  child  could 
attend,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1 of  this 
Act.”  You  consider  that  there  is  ample  exemption 
there? — I think  those  exemptions  are  ample.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  say  whether  they  are  desirable  exemptions; 
but  I was  advised  in  Ireland  that  the  exemption  of 
children  employed  in  husbandry  was  practicaUyf 
imperative. 

10609.  This  provision  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
atteudauces,  I believe,  is  smaller  than  it  is  in  Eng- 
land. The  number  of  attendances  for  the  purpose  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  75  complete 
attendances  in  each  half-year,  ending  respectively  the 
80th  day  of  Time,  and  the  31at  day  of  December  ”? — 
That  ia  160  in  the  year? 

10610.  Yes? — think  complete  attendance  in  an 
Irish  school  means  attendance  the  whole  dayj  and  that 
means  300  attendances  in  England,  but  150  is  smaller 
than  in  England.  Wa  require  now  in  England  350 
attendances  per  year. 

10611.  But  you  have  not  350  working  days  ia  the 
year? — 850  attendances.  An  attendance  in  England 
is  half-a-day.  Our  schools  meet  in  two  absolutely 
separate  sessions,  morning  and  afternoon. 

10612.  The  Chaieman. — Then  it  is  175  days? — 176. 

10613.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — In  England,  it  is 
175  full  days,  instead  of  160  in  Ireland?— ^es. 

10614.  The  case  where  overcrowding  exists,  of 
course,  is  to  be  deprecated;  it  is  not  a sufficient  alter- 
native  for  the  building  of  new  schools;  but  you  can 
recognise,  I think,  that  overcrowding,  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  tiie  turning  of  the  pupils  out  on  the  street, 
because  there  is  no  other  school  for  them  to  go  to  is, 
if  not  altogether  allowable,  certainly  not  subject  to 
the  same  condemnation  as  if  there  was  a school  for 
them  to  go  to? — No ; it  depends  on  the  degree.  I foimd 
one  or  two  eases  of  overcrowding  in  my  visits  to  Ire- 
land  where  reaUy  it  would  have  been  healthier  for  the 
children  to  be  on  the  streets.  If  a school  is  only 
slightly  overcrowded,  it  might  be  better  for  the  chil- 
dren to  be  there  than  on  the  streets. 

10615.  Mr.  Henly. — But  would  not  the  reduction 
that  you  suggested,  by  the  removal  of  children  under 
five,  largely  relieve  those  schools  from  ovetoro'wding? 

I am  afraid  I no  longer  know,  if  I ever  Imew  it,  the 

number  of  children  under  five  in  the  Irish  schools 
now,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 
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10616.  Sir  Hikau  Wilkinson. — With  regard  to  the 
want  of  interest  which  you  referred  to  in  the  case  of 
people  in  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  education,  you  have 
suggested  the  creating  of  interests  by  associations  of 
managers;  and,  of  course,  th©  payment  of  fees  did 
create  interest  before;  but,  I take  it,  we  may  assume 
that  whatever  interest  was  created  by  that  payment 
of  fees  is  no  longer  to  be  consider^  at  all,  and  no 
one  suggests  now  the  feasibility  of  resuming  the 
payment  of  fees  when  there  is  a compulsory  attend- 
ance Act  and  when  no  fees  have  been  paid;  I sup- 
pose you  assent  to  that? — Oh,  yes. 

10617.  Another  means,  perhaps,  of  creating  interest 
in  education  on  the  part  of  parents  is  the  matter  of 
home  lessons.  How  is  that  dealt  with  in  England? — 
We  leave  it  to  the  teacher  of  the  school.  The  Boai'd 
has  laid  down  no  rule  about  those  lessons  at  all;  but 
in  a fair  number  of  schools,  particularly  in  the  more 
prosperous  districts,  the  children  do  as  a fact  do  home 
lessons,  and  I think  it  is  a desirable  thing  that  they 
should,  where  they  have  the  books  to  do  them-  with, 
-and  where  they  are  old  enough. 

10618.  I understand  from  a report  which  has  just 
been  issued  that  there  are  49,268  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  five,  who  would  be  excluded 
from  the  school  if  your  proposal  were  carried  out? — 
12  es. 

10619.  And  that  would  relieve  the  congestion  to  a 
considerable  extent? — Yes. 

10620.  Mr.  Henlt. — It  is  7.8  per  cent.? — I should 
certainly  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  at  once  &ab  if 
schools  are  overcrowded,  I think  the  exclusion  of 
children,  rmder  five  is  preferable  to  allowing  tbs  over- 
crowding to  continue — distinctly  preferable.  The 
harm  that  is  done  to  the  children  by  being  excluded- 
is  much  out-weighed  by  the  gain  there  is  in  working 
under  healthier  conditions. 


10621.  I suppose  if  you  had  a choice  of  making  an 
exclusion,  you  would  exclude  children  between  tiiree 
and  five  rather  than  those  over  five? — Certainly. 

10622.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— Mr.  Hawison  asked 
some  questions  with  regard  to  the  noting  of  reports, 
and  I think  he  did  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  present  system  the  examiner,  who  is 
appointed  from  amongst  the  clerks,  has  not  only  the 
noting  of  the  reports,  but  has  the  issuing  of  repri- 
mands and  censures,  without  any  refei-ence,  I be- 
lieve, to  any  higher  authority,  although  such  may  not 
have  been  recommended  by  the  inspectors.  Do  you 
consider  that  a suitable  matter  of  administrative 
action  for  a clerk,  even  of  experience? — No;  nob  with- 
out a definite  recommendation  from  tho  inspector. 
If  the  inspector  has  definitely  recommended  the  re- 
primand, then  it  is  merely  a clerical  duty  of  the  officer 
to  give  effect  to  it. 


10623.  I Irefer  to  Mr.  Purcell’s  evidence,  particu- 
larly questions  3518  to  3525  (Reads  extract  from  evi- 
dence) ?— I do  not  consider  it  desirable  that  censures 
or  reprimands  should  bo  issued  to  a teacher  except  on 
the  direct  recommendation  of  the  inspector,  and  I 
think  the  mspector  should  be  made  responsible  for  the 
making  of  tbs  recommendation  on  the  subject  I do 
not  see  how  anybody  else  is  really  able  to  do  it.  He 
is  the. only  person  who  has  seen  the  school  and  who 
knows  the  whole  circumstances,  and  if  he  is  wron<r 
he  must  take  the  consequences. 

- 10624  system  which  prevailed  before  tiiat,  to 
which  Mr.  Harrison  referred,  was  this : that  the  verv 
same  person  who  now  issues  the  reprimands  did  the 
noting  and  suggested  what  should  be  done  to  the  chief 
mspector,  who  examined  it,  and  either  approved  or  dis- 
approyed  of  it,  after  considering  the  case;  but  I lake 
It  that  you  consider  ^at  there  ought  to  be  an  .-xpres- 
instance,  at  any  rate)  ob- 
tained from  the  mspector  concerned? — Cei-taialv  1 

am  not  m th©  least  limiting,  and  I do  not  wish  to  1-e 
^derstood  as  hmiting,  the  power  of  the  examiuer  to 
^ inspector,  and  sav  • 
in  very  strong  language.  i»o 
ynn  wish  us  to  issue  a reprimand?” 

is  a query  in  the  report 
m nhich  the  mspector  is  asked  to  state  whether  any 
action  IS  necessary,  and  he  leaves  that  question  un- 


*  Vide  Appendix  XXIV. 


answered? — Well,  he  should  be  asked  in  that  case. 
The  examiner  should  refer  the  report  back  to  him  aad 
say  : “ Will  you  kindly  toll  us  what  your  views  are 
about  this?” 

10026.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— There  was  on©  con- 
sideration with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  au  un- 
suitable teacher,  which  I suggest  has  weight  in  the 
mind  of  the  mauager.  As  you  arc  aware,  the  Priest 
or  the  Rector  is  in  most  cases  the  manager,  and  in  a 
small  community  to  appoint  im  undesirable  person 
•would,  as  I suggest,  weigh  heavily  on  tho  mind  of 
either  of  those  persons  under  the  present  circum- 
stances?— I am  quite  sure  it  would  as  regards 
unsuitability  of  clmvucter;  but  I wns  refen-ing  more  to 
unsuitable  wucatiounl  eapaeity.  I am  quite  sure  that 
a mnniiger  would  not  njipoiut  a person  of  unsuitable 
character. 

10627.  You  were  asked  with  regard  to  a committee 
of  appeals.  Now,  in  cases  where  a teacher  appeals 
against  a report  of  an  inapector,  M'ouhl  it  not  be  de- 
sirable to  have  n eomraittoe  who  would  lie  able  to  say 
that  roinspection  should  be  made? — Lhiless  a roin- 
spectiou  is  ordered  as  a matter  of  course,  I do  not 
know;  that  is  so  much  a matter  of  internal  ndmiais- 
tratiou.  I should  have  thought  that  the  obvious 
person  to  advise  ns  to  'wln-ther  ri'iuspeetion  was  neces- 
sary would  be  a senior  inspector.  I presume  in  Ire- 
land the  Chief  Inspector,  so  long  as  there  are  no 
divisional  inspectors,  would  be  the  obvious  person  to 
revise  tho  report. 

10628..  You  consider  there  ought  to  bo  some  person 
with  semi-judicial  authority  to  determine  whether  a 
re-inspeotiou  would  be  desirable? — Yes;  I think  the 
demand  for  ro-inspectinii  is  practically  au  appeal 
against  the  inspector,  and  the  obvious  persons  to  hear 
that  appeal  are  the  inspector's  immediate  chiefs,  that 
is,  the  senior  inspectors. 

10629.  Mr.  Coffey. — You  think  it  would  be  desir- 
able that  when  an  appeal  is  received,  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  chief  inspectcBr? — I do. 

1U630.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Tho  Chairman  has 
received  a statement  uf  the  practice  nmv  observed  by* 
the  English  Boai'd  of  lidueutifin  with  regard  to  the 
local  authorities.  This  shows  tho  relations  between 
the  central  authority  and  tho  local  authority.  And 
here  is  a memorandum  furnishc*!  by  Jlr.  Blair,  the 
]3dueation  (,)fticer  of  tlie  Loudmi  County  Council,  onf 
the  subject  of  th©  teachers’  incrotnents.  Would  you 
kindly  glance  at  these.  (Document  handed  to 
witness)? — ^Th©  general  practice  in  England,  so  far  as- 
I Imow,  among  the  large  local  authorities,  is  that 
which  I think  I have  described,  munely,  that  where 
there  is  a regular  scale  of  incroment,  the  teacher  will, 
as  a rule,  obtain  his  increment,  unless  the  inspector 
of  the  local  authority,  if  there  is  one,  or,  say,  our 
inspector,  reports  that  his  work  is  unsatisfactory. 

10681.  The  Chairman. — And  that  involves  in  the  end 
loss  of  a grant?— Yes;  especially  in  the  enso  of  a head 
teacher  who  had  an  unsatisfactory  report,  it  might 
involve  in  the  end  a loss  of  a grant. 

10632.  I do  not  quit©  uiiderstHiid  the  system  of  pro- 
motion by  the  local  authority? — A great  authority  like 
London  divides  its  schools  into  various  grades  neeord- 
iug  to  their  sise,  first  of  all;  then,  if  the  headship  of 
a school  ill  the  lowest  grade  fulls  vacant,  applicafrous 
arc  in'vitod.  The  applicant  must  have  had  some  years’” 
sei'vice  as  assistant  before  ho  is  eligible  to  apply,  and 
then  these  applications  are  considered,  and  reports- 
obtained  on  the  men  from  tlio  inspectora  of  the  autho- 
rity; but  I believe  that  the  appointments  are  mads 
by  a suh-committee  of  the  authority,  who  interview  a 
selected  munber  of  candidates.  Then  the  same  pro- 
eodur©  bolds  with  regard  to  the  headship  of  a school  of 
larger  size  falling  vacant. 

10633.  A school  with  a higher  snlary? — Yes,  with  a 
higher  salary ; again  head  teacher's  of  a lower 
salary  apply,  and  their  claims  arc  considered  by  the 
authority.  Th©  geueral  practice  is  that  four  or  five 
people  are  interviewed. 

10634.  But  for  all  teachers  in  the  lowest  grade  of 
schools,  there  is  a maximum  fixed  beyond  which  incre- 
ments cannot  go?— Yes;  that  is  so.' 

I Tide  Appendix  XXV. 
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10635.  And  then  that  teacher,  when  a chance  arises 
of  a higher  grade  school,  goes  in  and  gets  a bigger 
•salary  with  a bigger  school? — Yes;  roughly  speaking, 
in  England,  in  order  to  be  promoted,  you  must  ob- 
tain a bigger  school -than  the  one  you  have. 

10630.  Suppose  a person  is  going  from  a school  of 
tlie  lowest  grade  to  a school  of  the  next  higher  grade, 
how  far  has  he  to  rely  on  the  report  of  the  inspector? 
—Not  necessarily  at  all;  but,  no  doubt,  if  he  has  re- 
ceived a very  favourable  report  during  his  tenure  of 
office  in  the  lower  grade,  he  now  puts  that  in  to  the 
authority  as  part  of  his  evidence,  so  to  speak,  that  he 
is  qualified. 

10637.  The  Bishop  op  Boss.— The  reports  of  the 
inspectors  are  like  further  testimonials? — Yes;  occa- 
sionally, no  doubt,  the  authorities  do  consult  the  in- 
spectors privately.  The  authorities  write  a letter 
saying  : "We  should  bo  glad  to  have  your  private 

opinion  about  the  candidate;  but  it  is  essential  that 
the  entire  responsibility  for  the  appointment  rests  with 
the  committee.  The  inspector  may  express  his 
opinion,  but  tlio  Committee  are  not  bound  to  follow  it. 

10638.  The  CnAitiMAN. — But  tlieir  local  inspectors 
have  considerable  influence? — I have  no'  doubt  that 
authorities  frequently  do  pay  nttention  to  what  the 
inspector  tells  tlicra,  when  they  have  inspectors  of 
tlieir  own.  A gi-eat  authority  like  the  London  authority 
employs  about  30  inspectors  of  its  own,  and,  there- 
fore, they  can  obtain  very  close  knowledge  of  the  per- 
formance of  individual  teachers. 

10689.  They  pay  more  frequent  visits? — Oh,  yes;  one 
large  part  of  their  duty  consists  in  getting  to  know 
the  performance  of  particular  individual  teachers  in 
London. 

10640.  The  Bishop  op  Boss. — I suppose  the  promo- 
tion of  an  Englisli  teacher  would  involve  his  change 
■of  residence? — Yes,  except  so  far  as  he  is  promoted 
within  a large  city,  which  is  a very  common  case. 

10641.  In  London,  it  might  involve  a change  of  resi- 
dence, too? — It  might  and  it  might  not.  It  might 
very  well  involve  a change  of  residence. 

10642.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinsok. — ^You  have  looked 
over  this  statement  of  the  practice  in  London,  which 
you  say  is  accurate,  and  I therefore  propose  to  put 
it  in.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  it? — 
The  system  which  the  Council  has  adopted  is  a sys- 
tem which  I have  mentioned,  that  is,  that  the  teacher’s 
increment  is  awarded,  unless  his  work  is  reported  to 
be  distinctly  unsatisfactory.  It  throws  on  the  inspec- 
tor the  burden,  which  he  ought  to  bear,  of  rejecting 
an  unsuitable  person,  and  it  does  not  put  upon  him 
the  burden,  which  he  ought  not  to  bear,  of  promoting 
'people.  Head  teachers  are  promoted,  I believe,  with- 
out being  subject  to  any  special  report.  They  are  not 
required  to  have  annual  reports  ns  assistants  are.  If 
any  head  teacher  in  London  were  quite  unsatisfactory, 
it  certainly  would  become  known  to  the  authority. 

10648.  I had  great  pleasure  in  reading  over  your 
report,  and  there  was  one  point  that  I thought  you 
might  give  us  a little  light  upon.  The  terms  of  refer- 
■encs  are  to  inquire  and  report  how  typical  Irish  ele- 
mentary day  schools  compare  with,  similarly  circum- 
stanced public  elementary  schools  in  England.  It  is 
the  expression  “ similarly  circumstanced  "that  creates 
a doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  circumstanceB? — I think 
by  that  expression  were  meant  the  rural  schools. 
There  would  be  no  good  in  comparing  an  Irish  rumi 
school  with  a big  English  town  school,  and  the 
instruction  was  to  compare  it  with  English  rural 
schools. 

10644.  You  were,  as  a matter  of  fact,  better 
■acquainted  at  that  time  with  the  Lincolnshire  schools 
— you  had  an  acquaintance  -with  them? — had. 

10645.  I do  not  know  whether  your  attention^  was 
called  to  the  report  of  the  conference  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  where  Mr.  Dakeis,  in  his  presi- 
dential address,  referred  to  the  Lindsey  and  Eadnor 
^eas  as  starving  their  schools?— Yes.  No  doubt  my 
Teport  upon  the  salaries  of  the  Irish  teaohe«  would 
now  have  to  he  modified,  in  view  of  the  great 
■changes  which  have  happened  in  England  since  1902. 
I specially  pointed  out  on  page  27  that  the  conclusiims 
"Would  necessarily  be  subject  ultimately  to  the  modi- 


fication pi-oduced  by  the  Act  of  1902.  The  teachers’ 
salaries  in  England  have  considerably  increased  as  a 
result  of  that  Act  in  most  districts. 

10646.  In  your  observations  with  tegai'd  to  the 
salaries,  you  did  not  compare  the  salaries  io  the  large 
towns  in  Ireland  with  Kesteven? — ^No;  I never  com- 
pared the  town  salaries;  but  I really  have  not  the 
means  at  my  disposal  for  saying  exactly  what  modificn- 
tious  might  have  to  be  maclc. 

10647.  Tou  are  confii-med  now  in  your  anticipation 
that  what  you  wrote  "would  now  require  modification 
with  regard  to  any  • comparison? — Certainly  some 
modification  would  be  required,  because  salaries  in 
England  have  altered  very  considerably  since  the  Act 
of  1902. 

10648.  You  were  asked  "with  regard  to  the  question 
of  notice  of  an  inspector’a  "risit.  In  your  and  Mr. 
Stephen’s  report,  page  69,  228th  and  229th  paragraphs, 
you  have  this  stotement,  that  the  inspector  should 
visit  each  school,  sometimes  without  giving  notice,  in 
oi-der  to  see  its  normal  working,  and  at  other  times, 
when  a more  detailed  inspection  "was  required,  he 
would  give  notice  to  the  head  master  or  head  mistiess. 
That  refers,  of  course,  to  secondary  schools? — Yes. 

10649.  But  would  that  not  apply  to  primary  schools? 
— ^It  might,  in  certain  cases".  It  might  be  quite  ad- 
visable, in  certain  cases,  for  the  inspector  to  give 
notice  to  the  head  master  of  the  primary  school.  It 
depends  on  circumstances. 

10650.  There  are  three  inspections  usual  in  the 
primary  schools  in  Ireland.  One  of  t-hese  is  the 
annual  inspection,  and  it  is  suggested  that  of  that 
annual  inspection,  on  which  everything  depends,  the 
teacher  might  receive  notice,  not  notice  so  far  before- 
hand as  to  enable  him  to  work  up  his  classes  specially 
for  that  visit,  but  that  at  least  some  days'  notice 
should  be  given,  in 'which  he  might  sc^  to  his  scholars 
or  to  the  scholars’  parents  : “ mw,  I know  that  this 
is  your  potato  gathering  time;  but  "the  inspector  is 
coming,  and  I ^ould  like  the  inspector  to  see  all  my 
boys  and  to  form  a fair  opinion  of  my  school.”  I take 
it  that  you  would  not  condemn  that  in  any  way,  and 
that  would  be  a right  and  proper  thing  to  do ; for  you 
see  that  under  that  Act  it  is  perfectly  open  to  the 
parents  to  keep  their  children  away  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  it  would  hamper,  I take  it,  an  in- 
spector, if  he  had  to  find  out  on  each  occasion  that  he 
•was  going  to  have  his  annual  inspection,  whether  that 
was  a particularly  busy  time  or  not? — do  not  think 
so,  very  much.  I may  tell  you  that  an  experienced 
inspector  discounts  the  small  attendance,  or  the  fact 
that  the  upper  classes  are  d«iuded  of  some  of  their 
best  boys.  He  will  discount  that  kind  of  thing  quite 
easily. 

10661.  We  have  complaints  of  the  teachers  that  that 
discount  is  not  allowed? — There  you  take  me  out  of 
my  proTunoe.  All  I say  is  that  an  experienced  in- 
spector, an  ordinary  district  inspector,  in  England, 
constantly  discounts  ciroumstances  of  that  kind.  If 
he  happens  to  go  to  a school  which  is  closed  for  some 
reason  for  part  of  the  day-,  he  won’t  expect  as  many 
children  there  as  he  would  if  it  had  been  open  all  the 
time. 

10652.  Tho  Chaihman. — ^If  there  was  a complaint  that 
the  inspector  did  not  take  these  things  into  account 
would  it  come  up  to  you? — I don’t  know  that  it  would 
come  up  to  me.  It  would  in  the  first  instance  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  the  man  himself,  and  then,  if  tlio 
case  seemed  to  warrant  it,, it  would  be  referred  to  a 
divisional  inspector. 

10663.  The  Bishop  of  Boss. — ^Who  would  decide  as 
to  which  party  would  deal  with  it?— The  examiner 
would  decide  it;  hut  it  is  the  recognised  procedure  in 
the  first  instance  to  refer  to  the  man  himself,  and  then 
he  might  refer  to  me,  but  it  would  probably  go  to  tbe 
di"visional  inspector. 

10654.  When  the  examiner  heard  tlie  -views  of  the 
inspector  concerned,  he  would  decide  whether  the 
ease  should  be  sent  any  further?— Yes,  he  would;  but 
I think  he  would  probably,  in  fact,  I think  he  would 
be  almost  certain,  in  the  case  of  a complaint  backed 
by  the  authority,  to  send  it  to  tho  dmsional  inspector, 
uMess  it  were  proved  to  he  a very  trifling  one. 
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10()55.  Sir  Hieam  Wilkinson. — An  appeal  in  Ireland 
is  more  important  than  an  appeal  in  England,  seeing 
that  upon  bne  report  of  the  inspector  the  teacher’s  in- 
crement of  salai'y  depends? — "Xes. 

10666.  So  that  what  might  be  sufficient  in  England 
in  the  matter  of  appeal  would  scarcely  bo  sufficient  in 
Ireland,  as  so  much  depends  on  it? — Ybs,  I quite  see 
that.  There  are  very  few  appeals  in  England,  but 
when  they  are  made  and  backed  up  by  the  authority, 
they  are  sometimes  important  cases.  That  generally 
arises  in  cases  where  the  dismissal  of  the  teacher  is 
demanded  by  the  Board,  and  that,  of  course,  is  very 
serious. 

10657.  That  would  receive  particular  attention? — 
Yes. 

10658.  Would  you  draw  any  distinction  between 
secondary  and  primary  schools  with  regai-d  to  recom- 
mendation 229? — As  to  sending  notice  to  the  head 
master  of  the  visit? 

10669.  Yes? — No,  I could  not  draw  any  distinction 
between  diSerent  classes  of  schools.  What  we 
bad  in  mind  there  was  that  there  were  a great  many 
topics  that  might  arise  with  regard  to  a secondary 
ecliool,  especially  with  regard  to  a boarding  school, 
which  one  would  want  to  discuss  particularly  with  the 
head  master.  You  would  want  to  inspect  the  premises 
where  the  boarders  live,  and  so  forth,  and  you  do 
not  have  the  same  number  of  topics  of  that  kind  in  a 
primary  school. 

10660.  But  you  would  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
application  of  that  to  the  ease  of  a primary  school? — 
I think  it  should  be  left  to  tiie  discretion  of  the  in- 
spector whether  he  seirds  notice  or  not. 

10661.  And  then  on  the  two  other  occasions  in  the 
year  he  might  make  surprise  visits?— Yes;  but  all  the 
same,  I should  leave  it  to  his  discretion.  It  is  a 
matter  on  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  a 
general  rule,  because  so  much  depends  on  the  pai'ti- 
eular  school  and  the  particular  mastet  and  manager. 

10862.  I believe  you  said  you  were  not  brought  into 
jniirnate  contact  unth  the  operation  of  the  system 
detailed  in  Mr.  Baird’s  statement,  but  you,  no  doubt, 
know  about  the  general  operation  of  it,  and  so  far  as 
you  have  heard  is  it  worldcg  smoothly? — I think  that 
really  in  order  to  get  precise  information  tlie  question 
should  be  addressed  to  the  local  country  people ; but  I 
have  never  heard  any  complaint  from  the  teachers 
That  is  all  I can  say. 


judgment  is  not  to  be  trustinl,  I should  myself  see 
no  objection  to  his  going  luid  hxildng  at  a school. 

10666.  But  if  the  Kosideut  Cnuiniissioner  goes 
further  and  over  the  head  of  the  chief  inspector,  who  is 
an  expert  of  30  years’  atniuUng.'  expresses  disagree, 
ment,  and  puts  himself  in  the  position  so  to  say  of 
a superior  judge  of  the  school  to  the  chief  inspector, 
do  you  toink  that  desirable ; in  fact,  not  alone  do  you 
think  it  desirable,  but  do  you  othink  it  defensible  for 
the  Resident  Conunissiouer  to  do  that? — I think  in 
extreme  coses  it  might  be  defensible;  if,  for  example, 
it  were  the  only  way  of  saving  the  teacher  from  a 
"reat  injustice  being  done  him  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Resident  Coinmissiouer. 

10667.  Quite  so,  but  if  it  was  the  purpose  of  what 
the  teacher  would  cull  prevontiug  iustiec  being  done, 
would  that  alter  ynur  view? — No,  I think  not.  I 
think  I can  conceive  catscs  in  which  it  might  be 
defensible.  I think  it  is  smother  question  altogether 
whether  it  is  expedient.  That  is  my  geiiersd  feeliug 
on  it.  I think  it  might  be  quite  defeiisiblo,  tliat  is 
to  say,  there  might  be  very  goixl  reasons  for  it,  but 
whether  it  is  expedient  is  nuother  question,  on  which 
I do  not  feel  comi)oti>nt  ti>  give  an  opinion.  I should 
want  to  know  the  whole  eivcumstnneos  bo  give  au 
opinion  on  that  question. 

10068.  I would  have  no  ohjecthm  to  giving  the 
whole  eireuiustanecs,  except  that  it  might  weary  you? 
•_I  would  really  rather  not.  I slm\ild  want  to  see 
the  school,  and  everythiug  of  tlml  kind,  but  I agree, 
as  a matter  of  general  principle,  with  Mr.  HiuTisou, 
that,  as  a rule,  it  is  nut  cxp«lient;  indeed  it  is 
distinctly  inexpedient,  I slimild  any.  for  the  head  of 
of  a department  to  overrule  his  eluef  expert  for  many 
years,  but  I am  not  going  to  commit  myself  to  the 
assertion  that  he  never  should  tlo  so. 

10669.  You  told  us  that  .von  never  ti-st  individual 
children  as  to  wbetlior  they  have  roaclied  a certain 
standard  of  instruction? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10670.  Do  you  think  that  with  any  system  of 
inspection,  as  distinct  fnjiu  individual  examination, 
the  pupils  arc  likely  to  show  un  effort  equal  to  what 
they  would  show  if  they  knew  they  were  to  be 
examined? — Certainly,  if  examination  is  defined  as 
including  a certain  numlier  of  questions  and  tests. 
In  fact,  I should  say  that  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  former  system  of  cxaiTiiimtion  was  that  ffie 
strain  on  nervous  children  was  too  great.  I entertain 
no  doubt  of  that. 


10663.  Mr.  Coffey. — .^s  I understand  you  said  you 
msapproved  of  any  system  of  marking  of  ediools  under 
the  designation  of  “excellent,”  or  “very  good,”  or 
good,  and  so  on.  You  think  it  objectionable  to 

sum  up  the  work  of  a school  in  one  woid? Yes  1 

do  not  think  you  can  reaUy  do  it  with  such  a 
complex  organisation  as  that  of  a school.  It  is  not 
to  say  mat  you  cannot  roughly  discriminate  schools, 
as  I said  to  Mr.  Harrison,  into  “good,”  “average” 
and  “bad.”  You  can;  but  your  class  of  “good”  would 
m that  ease  include  such  a variety  that  reaUy  it  is 
not  the  best  way  of  expressing  what  one  means. 

10664.  Then  may  I take  it  that  your  view  is  that  a 
general  report  should  be  prepared  by  the  inspector 
after  visiting  a school  as  to  whether  the  school  is 
satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory?— Certainly,  that  is  mv 
view,  and  the  report  will  make  it  quite  dear  to  anv 
person  reading  it  whether  the  school  is  offidallv  in 
the  judgment  of  tlie  inspector,  a satisfactory  or  an 
unsatisfactory  school.  ^ 

^ith  you  in  your  view  of 
the  desuabihty  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  havine 
pereonal  knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  schools,  and 
I think  outside  that  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
lb  IS  undesirable  fiat  he  should  visit  a school  in  the 
position  of  what  may  be  called  Inspector-General,  and 
influence  the  judgment  of  inspectors  who  are  competent 
men  themselves  and  experienced  men?— I should  not 
like  to  go  so  far  as  that  if  I may  say  so.  It  is  difficult 
to  offer  an  expression  of  opinion  on  that  matter.  I 
think  the  Resident  Commissioner,  like  the  head  of 
any  other  department,  has  a right  to  obtain  informa- 
llw  sub-ordmates  in  any  way  that  he 

likes  to  take,  and  if  he  suspects  that  an  inspector’s 


10671.  But  do  you  think  that  the  existing  arrange- 
ment tlmt  we  have  in  our  schools,  with  wbicli  I 
presume  you  are  acquainted,  of  the  iiuspector  di-oppiug 
into'  a school  for  an  hour’s  visit,  and  asking  a child 
or  two  a question,  and  not  asking  the  other  children 
any  questions  at  all,  but  observing  the  discipline  and 
order  of  the  sobool,  is  likely  to  bring  forth  as  much, 
effort  from  the  pupils  as  if  they  lcn<>w  they  were  to 
have  an  examination  of  each  pupil.  I am  nob  asking 
iioif  which  is  the  most  desirable  method,  but  is  it 
likely  to  draw  forth  as  much  effort  from  the  children 
as  if  they  knew  they  had  to  face  on  a certain  day  an 
examination  of  each  pupil? — The  examination 

imposes  so  much  strain  ujion  them. 

10672.  So  that  you  think  that  they  would  not  put 
forth  as  much  effort? — Thev  would  not  pub  forth  as--’ 
much  undesirable  effort.  Tlie  strain  is  not  so  great. 

10673.  I am  quite  with  you  that  the  results  system 
was  vicious,  that  its  principle  was  vicious,  and  its- 
practice  was  injurious,  and  that  too  mueli  was  put  on 
the  teacher  and  too  much  put  on  the  children.  Bo 
you  think,  or  have  you  at  all  considered,  whether  we- 
have  not  possibly  gone  too  far  in  the  other  direction 
and  expect  the  children  now  to  do  too  little? — I am 
afraid  I cannot  give  an  answer  to  that  question. 
Before  I could  do  so  I should  have  to  see  a good  deal 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Irish  inspectors  actually 
conduct  their  inspection.  I object  myself  to  the 
antithesis  drawn  between  inspection  and  examination. 
Inspection,  as  I understand  it,  includes  a certain  • 
amount  of  what  I call  informal  examination,  and 
examination  is  useless  without  some  inspectiou. 

10674.  But  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  from 
the  chief  inspeotors  that  ou  the  instructioua  it  was- 
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'te  open  (they  did  Qct  say  that  it  was  desirable,  10684.  But  do  you  not  think  that  there  was  some 

that  it  was  quite  open)  to  a senior  inspector  to  advantage,  from  t£te  point  of  view  of  memory  training, 

^ into  a good  National  School  and  lower  the  mark  in  cramming  the  child  with  facts? — No,  because  the 
^thout  askio"  a single  question? — I should  say,  as  facts  were  generally  not  facts  which  it  was  worth  any- 
reeneral  rule,”  that  would  be  wrong  from  the  point  of  body’s  while  to  remember 

^•rw  of  inspection.  I thiuk  before  you  lower  the  10685.  But  at  what  stage  of  a boy’s  life  will  you 
of  a school  it  is  very  desirable  to  convince  the  train  his  memory  if  you  cannot  train  it  between^  five 
t^flfher  that  there  is  go<^  gi-ound  for  it,  and  the  and  fourteen  years  of  aee—at  what  stage  is  he  likely 
''fmr.lest  wav  of  doing  tiiat  is  to  show  him  what  the  to  undergo  the  same  drudgery? — ^Do  not  misunder- 
*hildren  actually  do.  stand  me  as  meaning  that  there  should  not  be  what 

10675.  What  'incentive  to  exertion  has  an  average  is  called  the  training  of  children’s  memory.  I have  a 
hnv  in  a"  primarv  school  at  the  present  time? — I think  a great  belief  in  children  being  trained  to  remember* 

teaoier  will  always  contrive  a sufficient  incentive  things,  but  what  they  were  trained  to  temember 

^ oTPi-tiou  vou  know.'  The  children  of  every  primary  formerly  was  not  of  value.  They  were  trained  to 
to  exeinvy  , J +li;r,.To  Qc  aU  f.ha  fla«PB  and  Knvfi  round 


school  are  very  largely  influenced  by  the  teacher, 
and  in  the  bauds  of  a good  teacher  they  can  be  mad© 
interested  in  anything.  Everything  depends  on  the 

But  all  teachers  are  not  ideal  teachers?— 
That  is  certainly  true._  , , i i , u 


remember  such  things  as  all  the  Capes  and  Bays  round 
the  Coast  of  Great  Britain. 

10686.  That  was  . the  extern?— That  was  the 
system.  I do  not  say  anything  against  the  practice 
of  making  children  learn  by  heart.  I think  it  is  most 
valuable  to  make  them  learn  by  heart  a great  many 


10677.  But,  then,  in  the  hand  of  a teacher  who  things, 
is  not  a man  of  a particularly  good  class  from  the  10687.  But  individual  examination  had,  at  all 
educational  point  of  view,  what  incentive  have  the  events,  the  merit  of  making  a boy  or  girl  depend  on 

pupils  to  work  well?— You  mention  him  _ as  being  u themselves  on  a certain  day.  Is  not  that  so?— Yes, 
teacher  yvho  cannot  give  an  incentive,  but  a that  is  true. 

good  teacher  is  primarily  a person  who  can  get  Mod  . jQgg0_  jg  jt  not  important  to  teach  children  self- 

work  out  of  his  pupils,  and  if  he  cannot  do  that,  reliance?— Yes,  but  I think  a good  teacher  will  teach 
nothing  external  that  you  eon  devise  will  completely  better  during  the  year.  In  the  whole  course  of  his 


remedy  it.  , 

10678.  But  if  a boy  has  to  prepare  for  an  examina- 
tion is  it  not  always  an  incentive  to  him  to  work, 
or  generally  so?— As  a matter  of  fact,  what  happens 
is  teat  the  examination  has  to  be  made  to  suit  tee 


it  better  during  the  year.  In  the  whole  course  of  his 
instruction  a good  teacher  will  be  teaching  tbat,  and 
in  the  case  of  a bad  teacher  you  will  not  really  produce 
it  by  just  examining  on  one  day  in  the  year. 

10689.  But  he  has  been  trained  all  the  year?— No, 


SdinSy  boyTm  average  boy,  and,  therefore,  all  te  excuse  me,  that  is  exactly  what  he  was 
boYS  .re  wasti4  their  tirie.  That  wa.  the  He  rvaa  orrly  tf.med  for  a Y.rj  J«t  ^ 

first  result  of  the  old  s^tem,  which  everyone  engaged  year,  because  the  great  point  imder  the 
iTit  tecoBuised  They  could  get  through  quite  well  was  to  have  an  .Tetoge  standard  and  wo*  for  tat. 
in  It  recogiusea.  s 6 u . , m.  Qigyer  bovs  get  up  to  that  standard  wite  about 

SeTlt  tauld  be'  a question  from  ta  point  rest  of  the  year,  the  other  nine  mouth,  the  children 

of  view  of  country,  where  is  the  gain  and  where  is  idled.  ^ 


the  loss,  if  you  sum  up  the  gain  and  the  loss  and  10690.  I do  not  think  so?— That  was  very  common, 

count  w'hether  vou  have  more  clever  boys  or  more  i0691  I do  not  think  it  was  possible  to  let  the 

idle  boj-s?— But  it  is  not  a question  of  that  particular  for  nine  months  out  of  tee  twelve?— 


point;  there  ore  many  other  reasons  against  formal  ^j,g  fb^  great  evil.  A clever  child  could  gat 


examination  in  elementary  schools— many  other. 

10680.  Now,  in  withdrawing  from  the  pupils  the 
necessity  of  passing  an  examination,  do  you  not  with- 
draw from  them  a very  important  element  in 


through  the  examination  quite  easily  after  three 
months'  pressure. 

10692  Yes,  with  regular  attendance,  but  in  this 
country'  we  had  not  regular  attendance?— What 

. - a .1  . - TTYOr  rTfrioirtArfthlft 


education,  a settled  purpose  of  deser^g  to  succ^d?  ^““g^ed  ^teen  was thab^  there  was  considerable 

No,  I think  nob.  For  one  thing,  the  teacher  m any  of  examination.  Instead 


No,  I thinl?  nob.  oresWe  just  before  the  time  of  examination.  Instead 

daoent  scbool  enamiuea  them  ^ ?f  Wng  a steady  training  spread  over  the  whole  year, 

I do  not  know  whobbei*  m Ireland  it  is  so,  ouc  m had  this  rush  in  the  last  three  weeks. 

England  frequently  prizes  are  given  by  managers  and  y have  repetititon  in  the  last  four 

■^’tecTs.  . T 1 j T rvA.tld  or  five  weeks,’ perhaps.  Is  not  repetition  desirable?-^ 

10681.  Prizes  are  very  rare  m Ireland.  I could,  ^ ^^^^her  have  it  spread  through 

perhaps,  say  a good  deal  for  the  examination  by  a jjaben  altogether  in  the  last  period. 

SCrSuSVcaS  st  ta  TiSty  irS  S’what  poLd.  Yon  h.Yo  wery  «™h  b°o 

examining  them  every  day.  and  most  of  our  schools  regularly  through  the  year 

are  one-tlaoher  Bohoole?-He  should  not  be  evammmg  energ.  it 

them  every  day,  he  should  be  teaching  them.  repetition?  Like  , Y Po  prepare, 

10692  But  hft  knows  their  capacity? — It  is  quite  becomes  easier  the  longer  the  tim  y P P 

tr„r  ta  "ridren  Ita  £ be  “ramLed;  the,  like  b„t  a really  ™'taft  wfn  ta  tatSs 

occaaionallv  to  allow  what  the,  o.n  do.  That  is  quite  ehudren  m “ “f  ff 

true,  and  'a  good  teacher  givee  tam  epportamt.es  to  that  the  mspeotors  .8  likely  to  aek. 

show  what  they  can  do  againat  time  tests  in  other  jQggg  jiut  p„jy  be  so  tn  secondary  echmls  or 

similar  wavs.  • . universities,  but  I will  be  glad  if  you  wdl  eiplain  to 

10883.  You  have  told  us,  I think,  that  m your  tie,  oodd  be  done  in  . short  time,  how  a 

expatieuee  in  England,  and  we  have  had  the  same  pp„iq  gpt,  for  lustanoe,  to  ealeul^  the  eo* 

from  the  present  Wials  and  from  oi-officiala  of  the  jg  j,„H„drs  at  £VI  12s.  " 

National  Board,  there  is  less  accuracy  m spelling  and  ^^actly  how  it  is  done  if  you  like.  It  m 


National  Board,  there  is  less  accuracy  m spelling  ana 
arithmetic  than  there  was.  Do  you  not  think  mat  i 
a loss?— Yes.  that  taken  by  itself  is  a teas,  bub  i 


exactly  how  it  is  done  it  you  uae.  ^ 

10696.  You  referred  in  your  .very  interesting  re^rt 
to  tee  fact  that  there  was  » lack  of  local  interest  in 


a lUBsr — xes,  xnac  taaeii  uy  luocii  *=  - - — • , TO  wib  dt*'-'*' 

guarded  myself  by  saying  that  that  only  happe  education  in  Ireland?  Yes. 

in  mediocre  schools;  as  against  that,  you  have  10697  That  would  be  on  the  part  of  parents?  T' 

put  the  gain  that  the  children  are  undoubtedly  more  informed  teat  there  was  nob  much  interest 

intelligent,  if  they  are  less  accurate,  and  more  ^t.  parents,  but  primarily,  I thi^,  it  refer 

The  great  evil  of  the  results  system  was  that  it  ^ neople  of  position,  other  than  tee  clergy,  in 

simply  at  cramming  the  child  with  facts  as  ag  neighbourhood  of  the  National  Schools, 

making  him  alert  and  intelligent.  20 
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10698.  Then  it  would  not  be  within  your  knowledj^, 
or  you  were  not  informed,  that  the  parents  of  the 
children  took  the  keenest  interest  in  those  ex^ina- 
tions  as  to  whether  their  children  passed  or  failed?— 
Nop  I daresay  they  would,  but  I do  not  know.  It 
was  not  within  my  knowledge. 

10699.  But  if  you  withdraw  the  examination  from 
them  you  lessen  their  interest  in  the  working  of  the 
school?— There  again  a good  teacher  has  numerous 
ways  of  keping  interest  alive  during  the  whole 
year,  and  not  confining  it  to  one  day.  A good  teacher 
will  get  into  touch,  with  the  parents  of  the  children, 
and  even  an  ordinary  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
that,  especially  if  he  lives  in  the  same  village,  as  in 
the  case  of  a country  school. 

10700.  Have  you  in  England  a uniform  educational 
year,  or  are  there  any  eases  in  which  the  schools  have 
years  of  their  own? — The  Board  has  laid  down  no 
rule  on  the  subject  at  all.  In  most  localities  the 
educational  authorities  now  have  the  same  educational 
year,  as  it  is  called,  in  their  area. 

10701.  But  that  may  differ  from  the  educational 
year  in  other  areas? — Yes,  quite;  some  will  be  the 
1st  of  April  and  others  the  1st  of  August. 

X0702.  And  the  educational  authority  does  not 
interfere  with  that  right? — You  mean  our  Depart- 
ment? 

10708.  Yes? — The  central  Department  does  not 
interfere;  it  is  a matter  that  is  left  to  the  local 
authority. 

10704.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  was  a very  experienced 
educationalist,  and  had  a very  great  knowledge  of 
primary  education? — Yes,  primary  education  of  many 
years  ago;  it  must  be  twenty  years  ago. 

10705.  He  was  a very  strong  advocate  from  bis 
experience  for  individual  examination? — That  I really 
do  not  know.  I think  he  was  against  the  entire 
abolition  of  examination;  on  the  other  hand,  be  was 
equally  against  payment  by  results. 

10706.  Here  is  the  evidence  that  he  gave  before  the 
Manual  Instruction  Commission  : — " Individual  ex- 
amination is  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the 
children’s  sake,  not  a grievance,  but  a privi- 
lege. It  is  the  only  real  safeguard  for  accu- 
rate teaching,  and  it  is  the  only  real  way, 
in  my  opinion,  to  avoid  slovenly  teaching  and 
slovenly  inspection"? — I should  agree  with  that.  That 
exactly  coincides  with  what  I have  said.  I agree 
with  you  if  you  are  not  going  to  put  examination 
into  absolute  antithesis  against  inspection.  1 say  you 
must  have  both. 

10707.  The  Bishop  or  Boss. — You  visited  Ireland  in 
1902  or  1903?— Yes. 

10708.  And  you  saw  a great  many  schools  in  the 
country  at  that  time,  and  you  had  had  considerable 
experience  in  England  prior  to  that  in  various  parts 
of  the  country? — Yes. 

10709.  And  from  your  experience  in  England  you 
think  Lincolnsliire  more  closely  approaches  the  con- 
ditions in  Ireland  than  any  other  parts  of  England 
you  were  acquainted  with? — ^Yes;  I took  Lincolnshire 
because  I knew  it  well,  and  it  was  very  parallel  in 
condition  with  parts  of  Ireland ; it  was  purely  agricul- 
tural. 

10710.  Then  you  told  us  that  the  salaries  have 
increased  in  England  since  that  time,  and  that,  there- 
fore,  the  comparison  made  at  that  time  does  not  hold 
up  to  the  present?— No,  it  does  not  hold;  I should 
have  to  re-write-  that  part  of  the  report  if  I were 
■writing  now. 

10711.  When  we  consider . the  poverty  and  general 
condition  of  the  people  in  Ireland  would  you  think  that 
in  arranging  a scale  of  salary,  you  should  take  not  only 
the'  salaries  of  English  teachers  on  the  one  hand  and 
Irish  teachers  on  tiie  other,  but  that  you  should  also 
take  the  . salaries,  with  the  conditions  of  the  population 
-on  both  sides?— I should  say  that  would  be  reasonable’ 
certainly.  ’ 

10712.  ,.^d  if  the  earnings  of  the  various  classes  of 
society  in  England  were  higher  than  in  Ireland  it 
would  be  reasonable  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
should  be  higher? — Yes,  I think  so. 


10713.  Would  you  also  take  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  two  countries? — Certainly. 

10714.  So  that  u sovereign  in  one  country  might 
not  be  the  same  as  a sovereign  in  the  other  country?— 
Yes,  I think  it  is  quite  raisonable  t-o  take  that  iaki 
account  us  an  element. 

10715.  The  money  really  lueuns  its  purchasing 
power,  if  the  purchasing  power  is  greater  in  oas 
country  than  another,  therefore  a sovereign  in  list 
country  means  more  thun  a.  sovureigu  in  the  other?— 

10716.  So  that  all  those  matters  have  to  be  con- 
sidered?— Certainly. 

10717.  Well  the  new  system  that  wns  started  in 
1900  was  only  begiuuing  when  you  were  here?— Yes. 

10718.  And  you  found  that  the  teaching  was  rattier 
mechanical,  and  I understand  you  tell  us  that  you 
found  a good  deal  of  aceurucy  in  certain  directions?— 
Yes. 

10719.  But  I gathered  frnm  you  that  it  was  purely 
mechanical  accuracy? — Yes;  hut  there  was  a great 
deal  of  good  teaching.  No  system  of  inspection  or 
examination  could  destroy  gootl  teaching,  and  there 
was  a great  deal  of  good  teaching  going  on. 

10720^.  Did  you  find  much  receptivity  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  managers  with  whom  you  dealt  in 
accepting  the  new  ideas? — I'cs,  I t-hiiik  on  the  whole 
1 did.  1 think  on  the  w!k>1i'  most  of  the  teachere  I 
talked  to  about  it,  osiicciully  the  best  teachers, 
welcomed  the  new  system. 

10721.  Did  you  come  across  many  of  the  inspectors 
while  you  were  over  here? — Yes,  a fair  number. 

10722.  Well,  what  attitude  did  they  take? — I think 
they  all  expressed  to  mo  their  appreciotion  of  the  new 
system. 

10723.  And  that  they  wens  prepared  to  work  loyally 
under  it? — Oh,  yes. 

10724.  So  that  the  idea  hud  boeu  percolating  through 
the  country? — Oh,  yes. 

10726.  Were  you  satisfied,  a.s  far  us  you  saw,  with 
the  rapidity  with  which  thi>se  ideas  were  percolating? 
— I think  I w-as. 

10726.  Of  course,  you  could  offer  no  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  a .success  in  advance? — No,  I 
could  not. 

10727.  I suppose  that  may  be  decided  at  the  end 
of  30  years? — I should  undoubtedly  expect,  if  I went 
to  some  Irish  schools  now,  to  sec  an  advance,  a 
distinct  advance;  but  I have  no  personal  knowledge. 

10728.  You  made  a very  proper  distinction,  in  my 
opinion,  as  to  the  inspectors,  that  it  would  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  put  on  them  the  selection  of  teachers 
for  preferment,  and  that  you  thought  that  the 
inspectors’  duty  ought  to  be  confined  to  refusing  the 
recommendation  of  such  preferment? — Yes. 

10729.  There  seemed  to  me  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  your  idea  so  far  as  increment  of  salary 
in  particular  grade  is  concerned,  hut  cousiderii^ 
the  Irish  conditions,  can  you  make  any  recommenda- 
tion as  to  how  a teacher  should  be  promoted  from 
grade  to  grade.  In  England  it  is  promotion  from  one 
school  to  another  school,  but  here  a teacher,  remaining 
.in  the  same  school,  doing  the  very  same  work,  is 
promoted  from  one  grade  to  another  grade,  and  thus 
secures  a considerable  increase  in  salary,  as  well  as  an 
increase  in  official  position? — Yes;  I have  always 
thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  a system 
more  analogous  to  the  English  one,  by  which  you 
grade  schools  according  to  size,  and  then  a teaimer 
would  take  a transfer  from  one  school  to  another,  and 
the  managers  wo\dd  be  the  persons  responsible  for 
the  promotion;  but  I am  bound  to  admit  that,  looking 
to  the  Irish  conditions,  I would  tie  managers  much 
more  narrowly  than  in  England. 

10780.  You  know  there  is  this  difficulty  in  Ireland, 
that  in  Ireland  our  political  economy  has  been  for 
years  and  years  to  fix  everybody  in  the  soil;  in  fact, 
we  try  to  make  them  athvrifiti  eilcbae.  Now,  in 
England  your  political  economy  is  to  encourage  Iks 
mobility  of  labour,  the  fluidity  oi  labour;  you  want 
to  have  your  workers  like  an  army,  to  be  shifty 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  at  a moment  s 
notice.  We  have  been  fixing  our  farmers  in  tbe 
.'  -soil  and  our  agricultural  laboui’ers,  and  noW  we  are 
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gaged  ia  the  occupation  of  fixing  our  town  lahourera 
in  houses.  Now,  your  system  in  England,  applied  to 
the  rural  conditions  in  Ireland,  would  mean  the 
transfer  of  the  residences  of  the  teachers  from  one  end 
of  a county  to  another,  or  to  another  county,  but  the 
teacher  here,  like  everybody  else,  has  a tendency  to 
become  adacriptus  glebae,  so  that  would  be  a great 

difficulty? I quite  see  that  the  conditions  applicable 

to  England  might  not  be  well  applicable  to  Ireland 
in  tills  matter.  The  only  suggestion  that  I can  o2er 
would  bo  that  promotion  might  conceivably  be 
managed  by  an  association  of  managers,  such  as  I 

*^10731.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  transfer  the 
teachers  from  on©  school  to  another?— No,  the  plan 
Blight  apply  to  teachera  remaining  in  the  school.  If 
■you  had  a County  Association  of  Managers  of 
Protestant  Schools,  let  us  say,  then  notice  would  be 
given  that  there  wer©  so  many  promotions  to  be  made, 
and  teachers  would  be  eligible,  the  conditions  of 
eligibility  being  fixed  by  the  National  Board,  and 
teadiera  would  apply,  and  those  teachers  would  be 
interview^.  They  would  apply ' to  the  Committee, 
and  ^e  recommendations  of  the  Committee  would 
weigh  largely.  ,,  , u 

10782.  And  this  would  depend  largely  on  the  report 
of  the  inspector? — Yes. 

10783.  And  the  responsibility  would  fall,  not  on  the 
inspector,  but  on  the  Committee?  Your  whole  point 
is  to  try  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  inspectors  to  somebody  else? — Yes. 

10784.  You  told  ua  about  the  initial  salaries  of 
junior  inspectors,  that  you  could  ofier  no  opinion,  as 
you  did  not  know  the  number  of  university  candidates 
in  Ireland  that  are  willing  to  take  up  nob  very  fat 
positions.  You  can  offer  no  opinion  on  that  point? — 

10785.  With  regard  to  appeals,  you  made,  I think, 
a very  eubstantial  distinction  between  appeals  merely 
of  a technical  character  with  respect  to  ihe  condition 
of  the  school,  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction,  or  the 
educational  value  of  it,  and  appeals  with  reference  to 
charges  of  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  I think  your  opinion  was  that  you  should  rely 
either  on  the  junior  inspector,  or  appeal  from  him  to  . 
his  senior,  or  from  the  senior  to  the  chief  inspector, 
to  settle  a technical  appeal? — Yes. 

10736.  And  you  thought  that  the  National  Board, 
not  being  experts,  would  not  be  a suitable  court  for 
that?— No;  I really  do  not  see  how  they  could  form 
an  opinion.  I think  the  only  person  who  could 
reverse  an  inspector's  judgment,  so  to  speak,  is  another 
inspector,  or  another  person  of  the  same  kind,  but  a 
body  of  laymen  sitting  outside  would  not  have  the 
material  before  them  for  arriving  at  any  conclusion. 

107S7.  Then  you  only  have  the  matedal  suppliM 
by  tho  inspector,  and  have  to  be  guided  by  his 
judgment? — Yea. 

10738.  But  then,  in  the  case  of  misconduct,  as  you 
say,  a body  of  men  like  the  National  Board  would  form 
a suitable  jury? — Oh,  certainly. 

10739.  To  judge  of  the  gravity  of  their  misconduct? 
— Certainly. 

10740.  Just  as  an  ordinary  jury,  say,  of  men  not 
lawyers  will  judge  of  a man'a  conduct?— Certainly. 

10741.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— You  were  speaMng  of  the 
appointment  of  inspectors,  and  you  said  that  you 
would  entirely  rely  on  examination  for  ffie  purpose  oi 
appointment? — I would  not  rely  on  a written  exaniina- 
tion  at  all,  as  I -think  inspectors  should  be  appointel 
at  an  age  when  written  examination  is  inappropriMe, 
and  written  examination  is  not  appropriate  to  anybody 
after  the  age  of  23  or  24. 

10742.  Then  what  would  you  rely  on?— I would 
rely  on  reports  as  to  record  of  a candidate  s work 
and  experience  as  a. teacher,  his  academic  qualmca- 
tions,  if  he  had  obtained  any,  and  upon  finding  out 
fi'om  the  persona  with  whom  he  had  worked  tor  t 
previous  six  or  seven  years  what  they  thought-  of  nis 
personal  fitness. 

10743.  But  would  you  be  inclined  to  give  any 
preference  to  ex-teachers? — I think,  m ® 
man  ought  to  have  had  some  teaching  experience 


before  he  becomes  an  inspector.  I should  not  myself 
restrict  it  to  teaching  experience  in  one  class  of 
school,  but  I should  require  some  beaching  experience. 

10744.  Would  you  approve  of  an  absolute  preference 
being  given  to  the  teachers  in  such  appointments? — 
No,  I do  not  believe  in  any  class  of  teachers  having 
an  absolute  preference. 

1074.5.  Do  you  think  au  ex-teacher  makes  a better 
inspector  than  an  ordinary  man? — I think  an  inspector 
is  the  better  for  having  had  some  experience  as  a 
teacher,  undoubtedly,  cefens  paribus, 

10746.  But  you  would  not  give  it  as  a right  to  the 
teachera  to  be  appointed  inspectors? — Do  you  mean 
teachers  of  National  schools? 

10747.  Would  you  have  the  National  Board  always 
give  the  preference  to  ex-teachers?— Do  you  mean  ex- 
teachers of  National  schools  or  of  intermediate 
schools? 

10748.  Of  National  schools?— No,  I should  say  that 
it  would  be  -wrong,  in  my  judgment,  to  take  inspectors 
solely  from  ex-teachers  of  National  schools,  to  give 
them  an  absolute  preference. 

10749.  Now,  about  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act, 
you  said  that  that  was  impracticable  in  Ireland. 
Why  did  you  say  that? — I was  advised  that  public 
opinion  in  Ireland  would  not  allow  us  to  make  the 
attendance  absolutely  compulsory,  as  we  _ understand 
it  in  England,  in  the  rural  districts;  that  it  would  be 
making  a law  that  could  not  possibly  be  enforced. 

10750.  But  if  is  enforced  in  a good  many  counties 
in  Ireland?— Yes,  I understand  it  is  enforced  in  a 
good  many  towns,  and  1 attach  no  weight  to  my 
opinion  offered  on  that  subject. 

10761.  You  said  it  was  impracticable?- That  was 
tea  years  ago.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  now.  I 
have  no  evidence  before  me  at  present  as  to  whether 
public  opinion  in  Ireland  has  advanced  on  that  subject 

°^'l0762.  It  was  only  public  opinion  that  you  thought 
was  against  it?— Certainly;  I think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  there  should  bo  compulsory  attendance. 

10768.  Is  public  opinion  against  it  in  England? — 
No,  it  is  decidedly  for  compulsory  attendance. 

10754.  WTien  I talk  of  public  opinion  I mean  the 
parents?— Yes.  I should  say  that  the  parents  in 
England  as  a whole  wish  their  chfidren  to  go  to 
school. 

10755.  You  said  that  it  should  be  made  compulsory 
in  a part  of  the  year  only?— That  -was  what  I 
suggested.  That  is  the  original  report. 

10766.  What  did  you  think  about  the  attendance  at 
the  other  times?- Well,  that  I did  not  know,  hut  I was 
told  it  was  quite  hopeless  to  expect  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school  at  any  time  when  there  were 
husbandry  operations,  if  the  children  -were  wanted  for 
those  operations;  but  you  are  a better  judge  than  I 
am  as  to  whether  that  is  true  or  not. 

10757.  Well,  in  my  experience  of  it,  I find  that  tbe 
Act  works  well,  and  I have  seen  it  work  well.  Now. 
some  witnesses  advocated  the  raising  of  the  age  of 
boys  or  girls  leaving  school  from  14  to  15.  Would 
approve  of  that,  that  the  children  should  not  leave 
till  15?— I do  approve  of  tiiat.  I think  16  is  a better 
aee  for  the  children  to  leave.  The  longer  children  can 
rtay  at  school  the  better,  provided  they  are  getting  a 
better  education.  Whether,  as  a matter  of  practical 
politics,  it  is  right,  is  a different  question. 

10758-  Then  about  the  hours  . of  attendance,  from 
9 to  2 80  with  an  interval  of  half-an-hour? — Yes;  I 
must  frankly  say  that  in  the  towns  I was  ratoor 
surprised  at  those  hours  of  attendance.  I think  it  is 
desirable  that  the  chUdren  should  have  a longer 
interval  in  the  middle  of  the  day  than  half-on-hour. 

10759  -But  in  the  country  there  would  not  be  an 
objection  to  it?— In  the  country  they  might  often  have 
a considerable  distance  to  go  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

10760  What  is  your  attendafice  time  in  England? — 
The  usual  hours  in  towns  are  from  9 to  12,  and  then 
either  from  1.30  to  4,  or  in  some  towns  2 to  4.30;  la 
the  country  9 to.  12,  and  very  often  in  water 
1-  to  8 30  and  in  the  summer  generally  1.80  to  4. 
You  must  not  have  less  than  an  hour’s  interval  -with- 
out special  sanction. 

20* 
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10761.  You  think  that  a better  arrangement  than 
ours? — I do.  I do  not  know  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland  well  enough  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  other 
arrangement  is  not  necessary. 

10762.  Then,  in  answer  to  Mr.  CoSey,  you  said 
jou  preferred  intelligence  to  accui'aey? — No,  I 
object  to  that  way  of  putting  it.  I like  them  both. 
All  I meant  was  that  I think  it  is  true  that  there 
may  be  a loss  in  accuracy,  but  that  you  ha've,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  put  as  against  that  a certain  gain  in 
intelligence  and  alertness.  I do  not  approve  of 
children  having  less  accuracy ; I want  both  accuracy 
and  intelhgence. 

10763.  The  present  system  has  brought  about  that 
result? — Yes,  it  may  be  said  to  have  done  so  in  certain 
schools.  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that. 

10764.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  pay  them 
better  in  after  life  from  a business  point  of  view? — I 
think  in  the  schools  in  which  that  has  happened  ou 
■the  whole  the  education  is  so  mediocre  that  it  would 
not  afiect  them  in  after  life. 

10765.  Mr.  Kettle.— Do  you  regard  yourselves  as 
having  reached  finality  as  regards  primary  education 
in  England? — No,  far  from  it. 

10766.  Of  course,  you  had  the  results  system,  and 
then  it  was  passed  on  to  us? — Yes. 

10767.  And  I am  suggesting  to  you  that  if  we  go 
on  with  this  present  system  (which  is  your  present 
system)  you  will  probably  change  your  minds  again? — 
No,  I think  we  have  reached  finality  in  that  respect. 
If  you  mean  whether  the  system  of  payments  by 
results  has  gone  for  ever,  I think  it  has.  In  fact,  lie 
ultimate  objection  to  payment  by  results  was  to  having 
a formal  examination  of  children  individually  on 
which  the  reputation  and  the  salary  of  the  teacher- 
"were  to  depend.  "Sou  discouraged  absolutely  all 
progress  in  education,  because  you  stopped  the 
teachers  from  thinking,  and  it  is  from  the  teachers 
that  tire  improvement  of  the  children  should  come. 

10768.  But  what  I am  suggesting  is  that  the 
pendulum  has  swung  back  a little  too  far?— The  best 
way  I can  put  it  is  this.  Under  the  present  system 
more  depends  no  doubt  upon  the  inspectors  than  used 
to.  It  is  a more  difBcult  task  to  inspect  a school 
present  system  than  it  was  to  inspect  one 
under  the  old;  but  if  the  inspection  is  properly  con- 
ducted, it  is  a more  thorough  test  of  what  the  school 
is  worth  than  the  old  examination  was.  But,  of 
course,  it  can  be  improperly  conducted,  in  which 
case  it  is  no  thorough  test  at  all. 

10769.  You  want  the  two  elements  in  the  test,  of 
course,  inspection  and  examination? — Yes. 


_ 10770.  And  it  d^ends  on  the  relative  iveight  one 
gives  to  each? — Yes,  if  a man  nevei"  asks  anv 
questions  of  the  children  at  aU,  but  simply  confines 
mmself  to  listening  to  the  teacher,  he  is,  no  doubt 
liable  to  be  misled. 


10<71.  You  know  it  is  open  to  an  inspector  to  fix  the 
merit  mark  of  a school  in  Ireland  at  present  undei 
our  system  without  asking  a single  question?— I think 
It  would  be  very  improper  to  do  so.  I should  not  lik« 
to  do  it  myself. 

10772,  But  mth  tegtrd  to  the  autitheeis  betweii 
““If  oil  knowledge,  you  hayo  no( 
*o“o  circular,  which  seta  up  the 
‘H*’  |“PPOced  to  goTem  primary  educa. 

™ smtences  which  at/  typical 

' of  knowledge  can  be  regatdei 

as  of  yaluc  only  so  far  as  it  leads  to  lha  deye'oSri 
■of  character  and  habits  of  intelligence.”  Do  you  approyf 
D d ' 7°"*  I«  it  yallabl.  only  fa  eo  '^^Sri 

pbit’^£l1S£-"^-‘  4 P«”«‘n,“ 

speS„pLrr„“L“cb‘Swhi?iJ'S^^^^^ 

almost  indefinable,”  and  thev  sav  " wb»r«  ^ 

acquikio^i’of 

-rega?d‘d‘”>  Th?"*?’  *“«  die- 

IS  a much  more  important  pit  of  th/r 
m one  sens,  than  the  aogmsition  of  f?ots, 


the  facts  they  may  be  able  to  learn  after,  but 
they  form  habits  in  various  matters  when  yoiiug  they 
never  will  form  them,  so  that  to  that  extent  character 
is  worth  more  than  Avhat  is  oidinarily  called  Imow- 
ledge. 

10774.  But  I urn  suggesting  to  you  liiut  that  truth 
Las  been  so  over-stated  that  it  Is  settiug  up  nearly 
as  bad  an  ideal  us  the  old  i-osults  system  set  up?— .f 
do  not  thinlf  it  could  do  thut. 

10775.  The  attitude  exproHsed  in  that  circular  seems 
to  me  to  be  this — ‘‘Of  course,  you  cannot  acquire 
habits  without  learning  s'lmothing,  but  plhase  learn 
as  little  as  you  eau.  ” Is  not  that  roughly  wliat  it 
comes  to? — No,  I might  reduce  it  to  concrete 
practice.  Take  the  case  of  two  girls’  schools.  In  ouj 
school  the  Gcogi'fijihy  is  not  very  good,  while  it  is 
very  good  in  the  other,  but  in  the  school  where  the 
Geography  is  not  very  good  the  tnlstr<-ss  has  influence 
over  the  girls,  and  they  arc  neat  and  tidy,  polite 
courteous  and  moral,  so  far  as  school  can  muta 
children  so.  In  the  other  school  they  know  u oreal 
deal  of  Geography,  but  the  girls  arc  very  untidy,  they  do 
not  speak  nicely  to  their  teacher,  and  their  attitude 
in  school  is  not  such  ns  to  suggest  that  their  behaviour 
is  satisfactory.  Now,  which  si-hool  would  you  prefer 
— I know  which  I sliould  make  the  best  report  on, 
aud  in  that  sense  I would  condone  tho  deficiency  of 
Geography  in  the  foriner  school  on  account  of  the 
admirable  training  that  has  bi'cn  given  to  the  girls. 

10776.  Mr.  Henly. — Might  that  not  be  tho°  result 
of  home  influence? — But  that  is  the  inspector’s 
business — it  is  for  him  to  decide  wlictlicr  it  is  or  is  not 
in  the  school. 

10777.  Mr.  Kettlk.— Now,  if  you  continue  the  line 
of  thought  that  public  opinion  in  thi.s  country  is  in 
favour  of  a scheme  of  scholarships  that  would  enable 
a student  to  proceed  from  tiie  primary  scliool  to  the 
secondary  school,  on  wliut  basis  will  you  award  those 
scholarships  to  the  children  of  the  a^c,  say,  of  11  or 
12  or  14?— I would  award  them  jmrtly  on  reports, 
such  reports  as  I could  find  from  the  teachers  and 
others,  as  to  how  tiie  boy  had  done  in  school,  from 
the  inspectors  if  we  could  get  their  aissistance,  and 
partly  upon  some  sort  of  {-xuniination,  both  written 
and  oral,_  of  the  boy  in  such  subjects  as  linglish  and 
Arithmetic.  I should  probably  ask  liiin  to  write  an 
Essay. 

10778.  But  there  would  be  a formal  examination?— 
Yes;  I should  ask  him  to  write  a composition  for  me. 

10779.  It  would  have  to  be,  of  a formal,  serious 
character? — The  London  (’onnfy  Council  examine 
some  hundreds  of  scholars  annually  on  these  lines. 

10780.  And_  the  moment  he  gets  to  the  secondary 
school  you  give  him  also  the  right  to  go  ou  to  the 
highw  training  of  a University,  and  you  must  recom- 
mend  for  the  echolarahip,  and  I see  no  substitute  for 
it?— I agree  with  you  that  you  must  recommend 
for  the  scholarship,  but  I do  not  see  why  you  want  to 
revert  to  the  old  systom  of  a formal  individual  exami- 
nation of  the  children  in  the  school  for  that  puipose. 

suggested  to  us  that  you 
might  have  a formal  examination,  limited  to  the 
three  essentdal  subjects,  reading,  arithmetic,  I think, 
^d  composition.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
that?— I should  have  an  objection  to  ‘it  if  it  is  an 
examination  on  a uniform  svllabus.  If  you  had  a 
uniform  ayilabua  of  books  it  would  simply'  mean  that 
the  school  would  read  nothing  else  but  the  ones  you 
put  down.  I do  not  object  to  examination,  in  iteelf, 
you  know,  if  ifc  is  conducted  by  a competent  examiner, 
if  it  IB  the  kind  -of  exnmiimtiim  that  the  bov  can 
take  m hig  stride. 


cue  loimai  cxHiiuuatioii  is,  I understand, 
to  be  disMuraged  in  favour  of  an  examination  that 
e would  take  in  bis  stride,  that  his  existing 
knowledge  would  induce  him  to  strive  a little  more 
alertly  than  he  otherwise  would? — There  are  so. many 
dangers  connected  with  that  proposal.  If  you  got  an 
examination  conducted  upon  the  syDabus  of  tlie  school 
(because  every  schc^l  ought  to  have  to  some  extent 
_ts  own  syllabus),  that  means  an  enormous  difficulty 
m arranging  for  the  details  of  the  examination,  and 
-^ery  grave  danger  if  you  once  begin  to 
publish  resulto,  and  compare  schools  with  schools, 
an  the  number  and  percentage  of  boys  who  passed. 
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and  so  on.  Then  juu  are  once  more  back  in  the  old 
rut  oi  not  thinking  of  what  is  good  for  the  children, 
but  of  what  the  examiner  wants. 

10783.  But  if  the  individual  results  were  not 
published? — Then  I do  not  suppose  there  would  be 
so  much  harm  in  it. 

10784.  The  idea,  as  I underataud  it,  is  that  the 
inspector  should  conduct  the  individual  examination 
of  the  child?— Yes. 

10785.  And  that  be  • should  assign  a mark  in  his 
notes  to  eadi  child,  and  that  he  should  use  that  in 
foruung  his  judgment  as  a whole,  that  ho.  should 
conjoin  that  with  his  impression  of  the  school  in  pre- 
paring his  report? — I do  not  see  why  he  should  keep 
a private  mark.  Of  course,  you  confirm  your 
impression  of  the  school  by  the  w^ay  in  which  the 
children  do  tire  composition  for  you,  but  you  do  not 
want  to  remember  that  Tommy  Jones  got  10  marks 
for  it  and  Ethel  Smith  got  5. 

10786.  But  that  plan  would  ensure  that  the 
inspector  would  not,  proceed  on  a hasty  impression? — 
It,  is.  more  a matter  of  the  instructions  given  by  the 
Uutionai  Board  to  its  inspectors  as  to  whi^,  of  course, 

I cannot  sMak.  The  inspector  should  be  told  that 
his  inspeotoon  should  be  thorough,  and  that  he' has 
power  to  set  any  exercise  to  the  children  which  he 
may  wish  to  do  if  he  desires  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  instruction  is  effective.  If  he  does  not  do  that 
I should  say  that  he  is  inspecting  badly. 

10787.  It  is  said  that  an  inspector  might  taka  a 
student  at  random  hero  and  there  and  make  a brief 
and  hasty  survey  of  the  schooli  and  might,  within 
the  letter  of  his  instructions,  produce  a merit  mark 
which  is  really  not  well  founds,  and  I suggest  that 
the  element  of  examination  should  built  a iitttle  larger 
in  the  test? — ileally  it  is  a question  of  fact,  and  I 
o£umot  answer  fiat,  because  I do  not  know  how 
largely  the  element  of  examination  does  bulk  in  Irish 
inspection,  but  I think  a school  cannot  be  tested  only 
by  examination  or  only  by  inspection. 

10788.  Mr.  Habuisom. — At  what  age  are  scholar- 
ships from  primary  schools  held  in  England? — Usually 
the  examination  is  for  children  from  11^  to  12. 

10789.  And  what  is  the  jeasoa  for  that? — The  reason 
is  that  it  is  though't  that  a child  ought  to  pass  to  a 
secondary  at  the  age  of  12. 

10790.  On  account  of  the  change  of  the  curriculum? 
-.-On  account  of  the  change  of  the  ouniculum. 

10791.  The  Chaibman.— In  tire  Manchester  Grammar 
School  they  all  came  in  before  12,  and  the  reason  was 
that  only  when  you  could  get  a boy  at  12  had  you 
any  chance  of  carrying  him  to  the  University,  at  least 
in  time  to  get  a scholarship? — ^It  is  largely  a question 
of  Ihe  foreign  languages. 

10792.  Mr.  Kettle.— There  was  only  one  other 
matter  on  which  I should  like  to  have  tte  advantage 
of  your  experience  concerning  the  political  difficulty 
of  teachers.  "What  degree  of  political  liberty,  using 
the  term  in  the  widest  sense,  do  the  teachers  possess 
in  England — are  they  allowed  to  engage  in  business? — 
I bad  better  refer  to  the  code  on  that.  A teacher 
will  not  be  required  to  abstain  outside  school  hours 
■from  any  occupation  which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  due  performance  of  his  duty  as  a teacher  of  a 
public  elementary  school.  He  is  not  required  to 
^abstain  from  anything  which  does  not  interfere  with 
his  duty  as  teae&er. 

10793.  He  may  attend  a political  meeting?— 
•Certainly. 

10794.  Has  he  liberty  to  speak_  at  that?— Yes. 
Artcle  15  of  onr  Code  gives  the  conditions  of  employ- 
•ment  of  teachers. 

10795-  He  may  attend  political  meetings  and  speak 
at  them? — Yes. 


30796.  Mr.  Harrison  was  asking  you  about  the  ResU 
dent  Commissibuer’s  series  of  public  addresses.  It 
it  were  a ease  of  a man  at  the  be^  of  a departoent 
■endeavouring  to  popularise  new  ideas  or  re^moos, 
would  you  not  think  it  rather  a creditable  thmg  to 
deliver  public  addresses?-C.ertainly ; I tiied  to  draw 
a distinction,  in  answering  Mr.  Harrison,  between 
what  I should  call  educational  topics  pure  and  simple 
:aiid  educational  politics.  In  fact,  in 
'tors,  for  example,  sometimes  give  addresses  to  pi 


cipal  teachers  and  others  on  Methods  of  Teaching; 
but,  of  coui-se,  uo  inspector  would  dream,  for  example, 
of  giving  an  address  upon,  such  a subject  as  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  1902.  No  inspector  -would  dream  of 
giving  an  address  on  that  subject. 

10797.  But  would  he  give  an  address  in  favour  of 
methods  that  .might  involve  an  increase  of  the  educa- 
tional estimates — 'u’ould  that  be  educational , politics? 

— I do  not  know  where  we  should  draw  the  line ; but 
the  general  principle  is  that  a Civil  Servant  should 
refrain  from  giving  an  address  on  subjects  which 
involve  a general  question  of  policy. 

10798.  Mr.  Haruison. — -And  especially  on  subjects 
on  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  give  official  advice? 
— Certainly,  and  he  should  refrain  from  giving  any  ad- 
dress upon  a subject  which  -either  is,  or  ia  likely  to, 
become  a subject  of  political  controversy. 

10799.  Mr.  Kettle. — I see  the  line  of  distinction. 
Now,  comparing  the  educational  methods  in  England 
nud  Ireland,  how  long  would  it  take  England  to  allow 
its  primwy  education  to  be  controlled  by  a body  like 
the  National  Board? — 1 resEy  do  uot  think  I can  be 
expected  to  express  an  opinion  on  that. 

10800-,  Mr.  Henly. — To  whom  are  the  grants  that 
are  made  by  the  Educational  Department  iu  England 
paid? — To  the  local  education  authorities. 

10801.  Not  to  the  teachers  directly? — No. 

10802.  And  then  the  question  of  the  inspector’s  re- 
port is,  after  aU-,  not  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
teacher  in  England  as  it  is  in  Ireland? — That  is  true, 
generally  speaking. 

10803.  Tliat  is,  his  promotion  and  his  increment  of 
salary  do  not  depend  upon  the  reports? — Not  directly, 
as  they  do  iu  Ireland. 

10804.  And,  therefore,  it  is  a 'matter  of  greater  im- 
portance to  teachers  (I  am  not  speaking  with  refer- 
ence to  education,  but  to  the  pay  of  the  teachers), 
that  we  should  have  a just  and  uniform  system  of  in- 
spection in  this  country  than  it  would  be  in  England? 
— Certainly. 

10805.  And  then  if  we  have  one  inspector  adopting 
one  standard  and  another  inspector  coming  into  the 
district  and  suddenly  adopting  another  standai-d,  with 
the  re^t  of  a wholesale  lowering  of  the  marks,  I sup- 
pose you  would  agree  that  that  would  be  a substantial 
ground  of  complaint  in  that  district? — Certainly. 

10806.  We  have  had  one  case  where  the  teachers  in 
one  district  got  137  “ excellents  ” and  “ vei'y  goods  ” 
and  161  “ goods,”  and  instead  of  that,  when  a new 
inspector  came,  they  fell  to  70  “excellents”  and 
“ very  goods  ” and  154  “ goods.”  Now,  had  not  the 
teaiffiei'S  in  that  district  a just  ground  for  complaint? 

Certainly,  they  would  have,  as  I undei'stand  their 

salaries  are  aSected. 

10807.  Of  course  their  salaries  are  afiected  under 
the  present  conditi<ms?— Yes,  quite  so. 

10808.  Then,  you  think  that  -with  a proper  system 
of  inspection  some  means  should  be  devised  by  which 
a sudden  alteration  of  standard  would  be  prevented? 

Yes;  1 think  sudden  alterations  of  standard  should 

certainly  be  stopped,  if  possible. 

10809.  Now,  you  told  us  this  morning  that  you 
would  be  in  fevour  of  one  inspector  being  placed  iu 
charge  of  a district,  which  he  could  control,  and  in 
which  he  should  have  adequate  knowledge  of  tire 
schools  and  the  teachers,  and  be  responsible  for  every- 
thing in  it,  and  I think  I -understood  you  to  say  that 
copies  of  all  the  reports  should  go  to  the  divisional 
inspector.  "Was  I right  in  that?— Yes;  I am  in  favour 
of  a system  under  which  a district  is  in  charge  of  a 
senior  inspector,  and  his  subordinates’  reports  go  to 
him,  and  he  is  entirely  responsible  for  them. 

10810.  For  everything  that  they  do?— For  everything 
that  they  do. 

10811.  -And  I think  you  stated  also  that  no  two  chief 
inspectors  could  have  secured  uniformity  in  this  coun- 

The  area  that  each  of  them  had  to  cover  was 

much  too  great. 

10812.,  Do  you  think  it  was  a proper  arrangement 
b-y  which  those  chief  inspectors  -wea-e  ignorant 
of  what  was  taking  place  in  the  district  that  I 
referred  to;  that  is,  the  eliief  inspectors  were  then 
o-etting  no  report  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  altera- 
tion of  standard  and  the  lowering  of  marks?— It  would 
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be  very  difficult,  indeed,  for  a single  man  dealing  -with 
all  the  schools  in  the  North  of  Ire^land  alone  to  keep 
in  touch  with  every  district. 

10813.  But  the  point  I am  raising  is  this,  that  the 
reports  were  not  submitted  to  them? — But  I do  not 
know  that  every  report  of  a district  inspector  or  cir- 
cuit inspector  could  possibly  be  submitted  to  a chief 
inspector.  There  are  far  too  many. 

10814.  But  when  they  got  none  of  them? — Well,  I 
do  not  know  why  he  should  get  any  of  them,  so  to 
speak.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  harm  in  that.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Harrison  that  there  should  be  interme- 
diate officers  who  should  have  the  noting  of  these 
reports.  In  England,  I do  no‘  necessarily  see.  any  re- 
ports by  individual  inspectors. 

10815.  Bub  then,  if  the  chief  inspector  is  there,  and 
if  you  assign  to  him  as  part  of  his  duty,  that  be  is  to 
endeavour  to  secure  uniformity,  how  can  he  carry  out 
tliat? — Certainly,  he  cannot,  it  that  was  one  of  his 
duties.  But  one  obvious  way  in  wbicli.  no  doubt,  he 
could  make  an  attempt  to  carry  it  out  (tliough  1 should 
say  the  size  of  the  area  would  render  it  impracticable) 
would  be  for  him  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  re- 
ports sent  in  from  that  part  of  the  country.  I am 
sorry  for  the  chief  inspectors,  I frankly  admit. 

10816.  Then,  I think  you  stated  that  you  were  in 
favour,  or  at  least  that  you  thought  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  energy,  to  have  two  chief  inspectors  in  the 
Education  Office? — To  have  them  in  the  Education 
Office  doing  the  work  which  I understood  was  en- 
trusted to  them,  namely,  that  of  noting  reports. 

10817.  And  deciding  what  action  was  to  be  taken 
on  a report — would  that  modify  your  view? — No;  I 
do  not  think  it  would.  In  fact,  the  chief  inspector  is 
not,  in  my  view,  an  examining  officer;  he  is  au  in- 
specting officer,  and  he  ought  to  be  going  about  the 
country  and  ought  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  inspectors, 
he  is  not  to  be  in  the  office  to  decide  what  action  is  to 
be  taken.  That  is  administration. 

10818.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  were  in  the 
office  more  as  consulting  officer  than  as  inspectors? 
— In  that  case,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a good 
organisation.  That  is  employing  them  at  someming 
wMch  their  previous  experience  gives  them  no  special 
claim  to  do. 

10819.  Than  you  disapprove  of  the  examiners  send- 
ing out  reprimands  to  teachers  where  even  no  action 
of  any  kind  was  suggested  by  the  inspector? — Yes;  I 
think  the  examiner,  before  sending  the  reprimands  to 
the  teacher,  should  certainly  refer  to  the  inspector, 
and  ask  him  whether  he  meant  the  reprimand  to  be 
sent. 


10820.  And  then,  do  you  think  that  tthe  examiner 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  reprimand  a teacher  without 
any  inquiry,  that  is,  that  if  the  inspector  merely  re- 
commends the  reprimand,  that  should  be  issued  as  a 
matter  of  course?— Oh,  no  doubt,  the  examiner  then 
comes  in ; I think  it  is  then  for  the  administration  to 
consider  whether  the  inspector’s  recommendation  is 
to  be  acted  upon. 


10821.  But  if  the  administration  is  to  consider,  ho^ 
can  clerks  who  have  no  experience  of  inspection  c 
school  work  decide  whether  the  question  demands 
reprimand  or  not?— It  is  only  in  this  way.  I can  quit 
conceive  an  examiner,  on  reading  an  inspector’s  repori 
^ying:  “The  inspector  in  this  ease  recommends  m 
to  make  a reprimand.  I observe,  however,  that  Mi 
bo-and-So,  in  the  next  district,  writes  a much  mor 
severe  report  for  reprimands’’;  and  then  he  woul 
bring  that  to  the  notice  of  his  superior,  and  the 
could  decide  as  to  how  severe  a report  ought  to  be  b< 
fore  a reprimand  was  issued.  The  exanJiner  in  tbs 
repL?^^*  ‘he  function  of  standardising  the  iuspector’ 


evidence  from  the  exar 
ner,  that  whenever  a reprimand  or  censure  of  anv  ki 
IS  recommended,  he  issues  it  as  a matter  of  course  a 

ftSeforrafti  ™”  recommendation,’., 

ti.ereforo,  as  fai  as  repnmanils  are  concerned,  that  me 

of  action  that  y,u  recommend  or  siiggil  Is  J 
rfopted.  Noy,  jou  referred  to  the  rieits  of  tho  Re 
dent  Commisaioner.  Wonid  it  modify  yont 
any  way  if  you  knew  that  after  those  visits  lbs  Re 


dont  Commissioner  eommuoiouted  with  the  inspector 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  tho  report?— No;  I 
should  thiuk  that  was  a very  proper  thing  for  him  to 
do  possibly.  I should  think  that  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  thing  that  the  head  of  a department  has  a right  to 
do.  He  has  a rigut  to  iiiEonn  hiiuself,  so  fur  us  he 
has  time,  by  personal  visits  to  tho  schools,  and  by 
looking  at  the  character  of  the  report,  and  to  say : 
“ Well-,  really,  all  I cmi  say  is  that  your  report  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  dourly  expressed  upon 
this  matter.” 

10823.  Then  supposing  that,  in  writing  to  tho  in- 
speotor,  the  tendency  of  iiis  letters  was  to  got  the  in- 
s^tor  to  revise  his  judgment  on  the  school,  would 
that  modify  your  view  in  any  way?— No,  1 do  not 
tbiulc  so.  I think  the  head  of  a department  has  a 
perfect  right  bo  do  that.  That  is  a different  point  from 
the  one  Mr.  Harrison  put  to  mo.  Tho  head 
of  any  great  department  has  a-  right  to  say  to  the  chief 
inspector  or  to  any  inspector:  ” Arc  you  really  quite 
certain  about  this?”  " Does  your  report  mean  this 
or  that,  where  you  express  it  in  this  particular  way?’’ 
I think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lieail  of  u department  to 
ask  that. 

10824.  I do  not  object  to  that;  but  we  will  taka  the 
case  that  an  inspector  marks  a school,  and  then  that 
Dr.  Stnrkie  goes  down  and  spends  ten  minutes,  for 
instance,  in  that  school,  and  tliat  he  writes  to  the 
inspector,  and  says:  “You  havo  marked  that  school 
too  high  ”? — I think  he  uiiglit  be  quite  right,  because 
that  is  part  and  parcel  of  tho  difficulty  that  you 
have  to  conteud  with  in  the  Irish  systoni.  The  great 
difficulty  you  have  to  contend  with  is  to  got  any  sort 
of  standard.  Now,  tho  only  pi'tsou  who  cim  form  any 
judgment  as  to  the  uniformity  of  standard  is  a person 
who  has  seen  the  working  of  a largo  number  of  schools 
and  the  work  of  the  inapectors.  That,  I imagine 
the  Besident  Commissioner  con  do,  and  Uc  cau  write 
to  a man  and  say  : “ I notice  that  such  an  inspector 
takes  a much  higher  standard  than  you  do.”  That 
would  be  perfectly  proper,  1 think. 

10825.  Mr.  Coffey. — Would  it  not  ho  rather  u matter 
for  the  chief  inspector? — Yes,  I think  it  possibly 
would  be  primarily  a matter  for  tho  chief  in- 
spector, but  I only  wish  the  heads  of  a great  depart- 
ment in  England  had  time  enough  to  go  and  do  it. 

10826.  Mr.  Henly. — In  the  evidence  hero  a ques. 
tion  was  put  to  a witness,  do  you  thiuk  that  such 
visits  and  such  letters  coming  from  Dr.  Starkie 
would  be  likely  to  influence  the  local  inspector,  and 
the  reply  from  Mr.  Purser,  tlio  Chief  of  Inspection, 
was:  “Certainly,  and  they  were  meant  to  do  so.” 
“ To  raise  or  lower  the  mark?”  he  was  asked,  ” which 
was  the  tendency,  as  far  as  you  know  ”?  and  his  an- 
swer was  : “ Well,  I think  tho  tendency  generally  was 
rather  to  lower  the  mark  than  to  raise  it;  but  there 
were  cases  where  the  effect  of  the  letter  would  bo  to 
raise  the  mark.”  Now,  considering  that  the  head  of 
tho  department  has  tho  promotion  of  tho  inspectors 
to  a large  extent  in  his  hands,  would  not  that  be  likely 
very  largely  to  influence  their  judgment? — I do  not  see 
why  he  should  not  influence  their  judgment  in  a sense, 
because  I presume  that  he  has  to  defend  their  action. 
Suppose  that  there  is  a challenge,  he  'would  have  to 
defend  tho  case. 

li)827.  Bub  then,  the  inspectors  claim  to  be  experts, 
and  to  have  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  schools,  and 
Dr.  Starkie  cannot  claim  to  bo  an  expert? — I hesitate 
to  give  au  opinion  on  that.  Personally,  all  I can 
say  is,  although  that  does  not  come  within  my  pro- 
vince, that  I should  attach  n great  deal  of  weight  to 
Dr.  Starkie ’s  opinion  about  a school,  in  view  of  his 
long  experience  and  the  number  of  schools  that  he 
has  seen. 

10828.  But  if  you  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a 
cliief  inspector,  exercising  your  judgment  to  the  best 
of  your  ability,  would  you  think  it  right  to  have  Dr. 
Starkie  coming  down  and  spending,  perhaps,  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  iti  a school,  and  then  going  off  to 
another,  and  subsequently  writing  letters  reversing 
your  judgment  after  you.  had  spent  hours  in  the 
Bchwl? — You  put  the  case  with  some  details  which 
prejudge  it.  I should  not  liko  to  give  an  answer  on  a 
particular  ease.  I have  already  given  my  general 
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10829.  Now,  with  regard  to  examination  and  test- 
ing oi  schools,  do  you  think  that  the  teacher  should 
get  notice,  particularly  in  a country  like  this,  where 
the  attendancG  usually  is  vaiiable,  many  more  pupils 
being  present  on  some  days  than  on  others? — I should 
leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspector.  I think 
Iriii  teaohei-s,  perhaps,  are  often  unduly  nervous  about 
that.  I think  an  experienced  inspector  would  easily 
discount  a small  attendance. 

10830.  Take  a coso  that  I have  been  written  to 
about  in  the  last  few  days.  An  inspector  visits  a 
certain  school,  and  there  was  a fair  in  a neighbouiing 
town,  and  there  was  a small  attendance  of  pupils  in 
tiifi  school  on  that  day, .and  yet  the  year’s  work  was 
appraised  to  a large  extent  on  the  result  of  that  visit. 
Now,  would  it  not  be  better  for  that  teacher  to  get 
notice  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  having  all  the 
pupils  present? — It  might  not  make  any  difierence  in 
the  result  necessarily. 

10831.  If  tliere  is  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
inspection  should  not  all  the  children  get  the  benefit 
(it  it? — I should  be  soiTy  to  say  that  the  inspec- 
tor’s visits  were  as  important  as  that;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I gather  that  in  Ireland  the  inspector 
visits  three  times,  and  he  must  have  very  bad  luck 
if  on  one  of  these  tliree  occasions  in  the  year  there  is 
not  a fair  attendance.  The  same  difficulty  occurs 
occasionally  in  England.  The  inspector  may  go  to  a 
school,  and  the  teacher  may  say:  “There  are  very 
few  children  here;  there  is  a meeting  and  the  chil- 
dren. arc  away.”  "Well,  tbs  inspector  may  stop  there, 
or  ho  may  say  : " I will  come  again  another  time.” 

I should  have  thought  that  there  was  in  Ireland  ample 
opportunity  for  the  inspectors  to  find  a school  in  nor- 
mal condition. 

10882.  A great  many  complain  that  the  inspection 
on  which  so  ranch  depends  in  the  matter  of  increment 
and  promotion,  and  all  that,  is  very  largely  interfered 
with  in  that  way.  Now,  with  regard  to  appeals,  of 
course,  the  appeals  relating  to  visits  of  inspectors  do 
not  stand  on  the  same  footing  in  this  country  as  in 
England.  It  is  the  local  authority  there  that  would 
be  interested  in  the  appeal,  as  far  as  the  grants  are 
concerned? — Yes;  it  might  be. 

10833.  And,  therefore,  would  not  the  fact  that  the 
local  authority  would  be  concerned,  and  not  the 
indivi(iual  teacher  naturally  make  the  inspector  more 
careful  about  the  award  that  he  would  make  in  that 
case  than  he  would  be  if  he  were  only  dealing  wth  a 
single  individual? — No;  I do  not  see  why  that  should 
necessarily  be  the  case. 

10834.  And  if  they  have  an  appeal  to  make  against 
the  award  of  an  inspector,  would  it  not  come  with 
more  force  than  in  the  case  of  a single  teacher’s  case 
in  this  country? — That  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I do 
not  see  why  it  should.  There  liM  been  a prdiminary 
investigation,  perhaps,  by  the  local  authority  in  the 
case  of  an  appeal  in  England. 

1083/5.  But,  in  any  case,  you  think  if  there  be  appeals 
against  tho  reports  of  the  inspectors,  if  necessary  on 
inspector  should  be  sent  down  to  re-inspect  the 
schools? — Certainly,  if  necessary. 

10886.  And  in  one  case  in  this  country,  I think  over 
70  teachers  appealed,  and  in  another  case  over  111 
teachers  appealed? — Against  definite  inspectors? 

10837.  Against  the  inspector’s  marking,  and  there 
was  no  reiaspeetion.  There  was  a reinspection  of  six 
or  eight  schools  in  each  case,  but  there  was  no  re- 
inspection of  the  whole  of  them? — I do  not  know  about 
that  case. 

10838.  And  when  the  new  programme  was  intro- 
duced, I think  you  disapproved  of  some  of  the  subjects 
that  were  recommended? — Yes. 

10839.  You  did  not  think  the  science  course  suitable 
that  you  found  in  Irish  schools? — Yes,  and  l did  not 
think  the  hand-and-eye  training  was  suitable.  I 
understood  that  changes  had  been  made  since  my 
visit. 

10840.  The  hand-and-eye  training  has  been  droppM, 
with  the  exception  of  some  kindergarten  work  for  in- 
fants, and  that  is  the  only  form  of  hand-and-eye  train- 
ing that  there  is  in  the  schools  at  the  present  time. 
Would  you  think  it  right,  in  introducing  a sy^m 
like  that,  to  have  it  enforced  on  all  the  teachers  from 


end  to  end  of  the  country  without  notice,  without  pre- 
paration, and  without  training? — No;  I do  not  Jike 
enforcing  any  system  without  notice. 

10841.  But  you  know  that  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  introduce  it  into  all  the  schools  of  the  country 
from  end  to  end? — I did  not  know  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  compulsory.  1 thought  that  the  teachers  had  an 
option  as  to  wfiether  they  would  adopt  it.  Was  not 
that  BO? 

Mr.  Henly. — I think  not. 

Mr.  CoEPEY. — They  had  not  the  option  in,  this  way, 
that  they  could  not  get  the  increment  otherwise. 

10842.  Ml-.  Henly. — And  besides  all  that  the  sub- 
jects were  made  compulsory  in  the  school? — I did  not 
know  about  that. 

10843.  Bo  you  think  the  science  course,  as  it  is  at 
present  in  some  schools,  is  a suitable  subject  for  very 
young  children  attending  the  schools  in  the  third  and 
fourth  standard's? — I am  afraid  I have  not  looked  at 
it  as  it  now  stands. 

10844.  Now,  have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
time  that  it  would  take  a teacher,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  to  get  from  the  bottom- to 
the  top  under  the  present  regulations? — No,  I do  not 
know  that. 

10845.  Well,  it  is  86  years? — Is  that  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions? 

10846.  Yes;  unless  they  get  what  is  called  special 
promotion  over  the  beads  of  others? — Yes. 

10847.  Now,  would  you  consider  that  a suitable 
an-angement  to  offer  teachers  a scheme  of  promotion 
under  which  it  would  take  him  36  years  to  get  to  the 
top? — ^Does  everybody  get  to  the  top  after  36  years? 
10847a.  No? — ^What  is  the  proportion  of  them? 

10848.  I cannot  answer  that.  You  are  aware  of  this, 
that  a large  number  of  the  schools  in  Ireland  are  small? 
—Yes. 

10849.  I see  by  this  retmu  that  there  are  1,749 
schools  for  less  than  80  of  an  average  attendance.  They 
can  never  get  into  the  second  gr-ade.  And  there  are 
2,989  more  with  an  average  attendance  of  less  than 
50,  and  they  can  never  attain  the  second  division  of 
the  first  grade.  Now,  is  it  a wise  arrangement  to  deny 
all  hope  of  promotion  to  such  a large  proportion  of  the 
body? — Well,  I suppose  they  could  get  into  the  first 
grade  if  they  got  a bigger  school. 

10850.  But  nigger  schools  ai-e  not  available?— I do 
nob  think  I should  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  present  system  of  salaries  and  grades. 

10851.  Now,  I understand  that  in  England  each  local 
authority  has  its  own  school  year? — Yes,  it  can  have. 
Some  authorities  do  not  have  a uniform  school  year 
and  in  that  case  each  school  has  a separate  school  year. 

10852.  Mr.  Coffey. — Even  under  the  same  local 
autliority  ? — Even  under  the  same  local  authority.  • 

' 10853.  Mr.  Henly. — We  had  a separate  school  year 
up  to  1900  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

10854.  And  we  have  now  a uniform  school  year? — 
Yes. 

10855.  And  the  result  is  that  sometimes  a school  is 
inspected  when  there  would  be  three  months’  work 
done,  or  less? — Yes. 

10856.  And  does  it  not  become  difficult  to  appraise 
the  work  in  such' circumstances? — It  is  quite  easy  for 
an  experienced  inspector. 

10857.  But  are  all  inspectors  experienced? — They 
ought  to  be. 

- 10858.  With  regard  to  the  programme  in  England, 
are  all  the  sehoo&  compelled  to  take  the  same  pro- 
oramme  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other? — 
No. 

10869.  What  is  the  amount  -of  the  liberty  they  are 
granted? — They  are  granted  a very  large  amount  of 
liberty.  The  school  draws  up  its  own  syllabus. 

10860.  The  Chairman.— For  approval? — For  approval. 
10861.  Mr.  Henly. — By  the  inspector? — Yes. 

10862.  What  I -would  like  to  know  is  this.  Are  there 
any  subjects  that  are  compulsory  on  all  schools? — No. 
strictly  speaking,  there  are  not;  that  is,  a school  can 
leave  out  any  subject,  but  nobody  ever  proposes  to 
leave  out  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

10863.  ilnd  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  any  other 
subjects? — Yes;  but  they  do  not  add  on  a great  many. 
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10864.  And  they  are  uot  at  all  compelled  to  add  on 
the  same? — No. 

10865.  And  I presume  that  umformly  they  take 
the  three  essential  subjects? — Yes. 

10866.  Plus  how  many  more? — Most  of  them  take  a 
good  many  more.  Most  of  the  English  schools  take 
the  subjects  named  in  Article  2 of  the  English  Code, 
but  they  have  power  to  omit.  Any  English  school  has 
power  to  omit  oue  or  more  of  these  subjects  under 
suitable  conditions,  if  the  conditions  of  the  schools 
demand . 

10867.  They  have  the  power  of  adapting  the  pro- 
gramme to  their  local  conditions? — ^Yes. 

10868.  Mr.  Harrison. — Are  those  subjects  obliga- 
tory?—No  subject  in  the  English  Code  is  obligatory. 

10869.  Mr.  Henly.— How  far  are  the  teachers 
allowed  freedom  of  organisation  in  those  schools  m 
England?— I think  the  teachers  are  allowed  a con- 
siderable latitude  of  organisation. 

10870.  I have  here  a letter  I got  the  other  day  fi'om 
a teacher  whose  school  has  been  marked,  I_  under- 
stand, " good,”  and  he  said  : ‘‘  I had  a visit  from 
an  inspector,  that  I need  not  name,  and  he  said  I 
should  change  my  school  organisation.  I remonstrated 
without  avail.  I showed  the  inspector  how  one 
hplf-hour’s  disposal  of  classes  would  disorganise  the 
whole  school.  No  use.  The  change  ordered  by  him 
must  be  made.”  Now  do  you  think  the  freedom  of 
the  teacher  should  be  interfered  with  in  a case  like 
that?— I am  afraid  I would  want  to  know  a great_deal 
more  about  the  case  before  I could  express  an  opinion 
on  that. 

10871.  That  u’as  a school  to  which  the  inspector  had 
awarded  the  mark  ‘‘  good,”  aud  yet  the  organisation 
was  to  be  interfered  with? — It  all  depends  on  what 
the  standard  is  in  the  first  place  for  awarding  the 
mark  ‘‘  good.”  I can  conceive  that  a good  school 
might  have  some  defects  in  organisation;  but  I am 
afraid  I should  want  to  know  a great  deal  more  about 
that  -particular  ease. 

10872.  You  mentioned  tiiis  morning,  as  oue  of  the 
objections  to  the  system  of  marking,  that  the  ten- 
dency would  be  to  make  the  teacher  play  up  to  the 
inspector? — Yes. 

10873.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  for  an  inspector  to  in- 
terfere with  the  teacher’s  fr^orn  of  teaching,  pro- 
vided ho  is  teaching  by  recognised  metbods? — What 
do  you  mean  by  recognised  methods? 

10874.  Any  standard  method  that  you  will  get  in 
any  training  college  and  approved  by  the  inspectors 
coming  there  is  recognised? — I can  imagine  a teacher 
uang  a recognised  method  so  badly  that  the  inspector 
might  be  justified  in  not  regarding  it  as  the  very  best 
for  him  to  use.  A method  that  one  teacher  mlgfit  use 
well  another  teacher  might  not  use  so  well. 

10875.  And  that  is  why  I think  a man  ought  to  be 
allowed  freedom  to  adopt  the  method  which  he  can 
handle  best? — Certainly. 

10876.  So  long  as  that  is  a recognised  method.  Take, 
for  instance,  one  that  had  the  approval  of  the  training 
colleges,  should  the  inspector  be  at  liberty  to  come  in 
and  interfere  with  the  teacher’s  freedom  in  using  that? 
— I think  the  inspector  should  not  interfere.  I ^bink 
all  I can  say  is  that  as  a general  principle  the  inspector 
should  be  chary  of  interfering  with  the  teacher’s 
methods,  distinctly  chary. 

10877.  With  regard  to  testing  schools.,  I think  you 
are  in  favour  of  what  everybody  in  this  country  would 
he  in  favour  of,  that  is,  inspection  plus  examination? 


—I  am  in  favoiu-  of  an  inspection  which  includes  some 
examination  by  the  inspector.  That  is  the  way  I 
should  put  it. 

10878  And  I think  you  said  quite  properly  that  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  inspector  should  put 
questions  iu  an  unfamiliar  way  to  test  the  intelligence 
of  the  children?— Yes.  , . , , ^ 

10879.  And  would  it  not  be  dosirnblo,  too,  to  have 
some  general  questions  on  the  subject  lest  the  teacher 
should  have  a tendency  to  get  into  a groove?— Yea. 

10880.  To  show  that  there  was  another  aspect  of 
the  subject,  another  possible  nay  of  looking  at  it?— 
Yes,  it  ys  sometimes  quite  n^visahie  to  put  questions 
in  that  way. 

10881.  And  then,  if  the  inspector  is  unreasonable, 
would  not  examination  be  necessary  as  a protectioa 
to  the  teacher — you  know  you  have  had  unreasonable 
inspectors  in  England?— Yes. 

10882.  And  you  have  had  complaints  of  some  of 

tbem? ^Yes;  inspectors  are  no  more  infallible  than 

anybody  else. 

10883.  Aud  would  not  examination  m that  ease  be 
a protection  for  the  teacher?- 1 do  not  know  what  you 
mean  by  exaiuiuation-^o  you  mean  some  testing  of 
tile  children? 

10884.  I do? — Yes.  it  may  bo;  but  I rather  object 
to  the  use  of  the  word  ” examination,”  wliicji  has 
come  to  have  all  sorts  of  associations  bound  up  in  it. 
I much  prefer  to  call  it  “ test.”  I think  all  iuspec- 
tion  must  include  some  testing  by  the  iuspector,  and 
I can  quits  conceive  that  such  tests  might  qualify  his 
general  improssion  in  favmir  of  tho  teacher,  as  well 
as  against  him. 

10^5.  Would  it  uot  be  well  to  have  testing  for  tho 
satisfaction  of  the  parents? — I do  not  really  know  that 
the  parents  know  much  about  it.  I should  not  tell 
the  parents  myself  how  an  individual  child  had  done. 
I do  not  want  to  test  how  an  individual  child  has 
done ; I want  to  see  how  tho  school  does  on  the  whole. 

10886.  What  proportion  of  junior  iuspectors  are 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  elementary  teachers  in 
England? — ^W^ell,  it  is  a difficult  quoKtion  to  answer, 
because  we  have  just  made  a cliangi!  of  system.  We 
have  discontinued  the  grade  of  junior  inspectors,  and 
have  instituted  a now  grade  ealh'd  assistant  inspector. 
The  rules  and  conditions  of  the  preseuifc  year  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  assistant  inspectors  are  that  they 
are  to  be  men  of  .85  to  40  yeai-a  of  age  who  have  had 
at  least  eight  years’  experience  of  teaching  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  W^hether  those  conditions  will  remain  in 
force  in  the  future  I cannot  tell  you. 


10887.  The  Chairman-. — It  has  lieen  suggested  (I  do 
not  know  by  whom)  in  pa.st  years  that  the  purpose  of 
your  report  was  to. carry  out  certain  views  of  the 
Treasurj'? — ^Yes. 

10888.  And  I do  not  know  whether  you  would  care 
to  give  any  answer  to  that? — All  I can  say  on  that 
head  is  that  nobody  made  the  least  suggestion  to  me 
as  to  what  line  I should  take  in  my  report.  I never 
received  the  slightest  hint  to  report  in  this  way  or 
that.  I was  left  absohitely  unfett..'red  to  report  exactly 
what  I believed,  which  I did. 

10889.  You  had  no  eoimnunicaticm  from  any  person 
in  authority  to  lend  you  to  hclievo  that  they  wanted 
the  report  for  a certain  purpose? — None  whatever. 

10890.  Except  the  purpose  stated  in  your  terms  of 
reference? — Oiily  that  they  wanted  a report  on  Irish 
Pi'imary  Education. 

10891.  Were  you  not  to  inquire  into  whether  small 
schools  were  dpsirable? — No:  that  was  never  mentioned 
by  anybody  but  myself.  The  facts  in  that  part  of  my 
report  I discovered  for  myself. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  DAY.— FRIDAY,  MAY  23rd,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-itreeb.  Dublin,  at  11.15  a.m. 

Present:— Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  ll.d.  (Chairman) ; The  Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d.,. 

Bishop  of  Ross  ; Sir  Hiram  Shaw  Wileenson,  ll.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coepey  ; Mr.  Heneage 
E.  B.  Harrison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly  ; Mr.  Walter  McMifrrough  Kavanagh,  d.l. 
Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  P.  E.  Lemass,  I.S.O.,  L.B.C.S.I.,  examined. 


1080'2.  'This  Chauiman. — You  are  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  National  Board,  we  know? — Yes,  I am  the 
senior  Secretary. 

10898.  I believe  you  were  appointed  to  that  office 
in  December,  1900?~Yes. 

10894.  "What  was  your  office  before  that? — For  ten 
years  I had  been  Private  Secretary  to  successive  Resi- 
dent Commissioners. 

10893.  To  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  and  Mr.  Redington? 
—To  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  Mr.  Redington,  and  to  Dr. 
Starkie  for  about  two  years. 

10896.  Mr.  Coffey. — ^Wece  you  Private  Secretary 
and  Secretary  to  the  Board?— No,  I was  Private  Sec- 
retary till  I was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board. 

10897.  But  Dr.  Starkie  was  not  there  two  years  be- 
fore 1900? — Not  quite  two  years;  he  was  appointed  in 
Februai?,  1899,  and  I was  appointed  Secretary  in 
December,  1900. 

10898.  The  Chairman. — You  were  Private  Seoretai-y 
then  for  about  18  months?— Yes,  or  somewhat  longer. 

10899.  Had  you  any  service  under  the  Board  before 
you  held  tlrat  office  of  Private  Secretary?— Yes,  I was 
one  of  the  staff  in  the  office  from  the  year  1870.  I 
entered  the  office  by  limited  competition  in  1870.  At 
that  time  tliere  was  a special  examination  for  the  office, 
embracing  a great  number  of  subjects.  It  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  examinations  in  the  whole 
Civil  Service  at  the  time. 

10900.  And  when  you  passed  that  examination  you 

becMne ?— A member  of  the  established  clerical 

staff. 

10901.  And  you  held  that  position  till  you  were  ap- 
pointed Private  Secretary  by  Sir  Patrick  Keenan?— 
Yes;  I had  been  before  that  a head  pupil  teacher  m the 
Central  Model  School;  I cannot  remember  Uie  number 
of  years,  but  I think  for  three  years;  and  a senior 
monitor  before  that. 


10902  I do  not  propose  to  go  minutely  into  this 
list  of  your  duties,  whicli  you  have  kindly  supplied, 
but  I will  ask  you  to  give  the  Committee,  in  a general 
way,  an  idea  of  your  Department  as  distinct  from  Mr. 
Dilwortli’s,  and  the  general  character  of  your  duties? 
—Well,  it  is  very  hard  to  draw  a line  of  demarcation, 
because,  though  I gave  you  that  list  that  reprepnts  our 
duties  in  a general  way  only,  they  very  often  interlace, 
and  when  he  is  absent  I do  his  work,  and  when  1 am 
absent  he  does  my  work. 

10903.  Would  this  be  any  approach  to  it  (I  epea^ 
with  very  great  diffidence,  because  I do  not  know 
much  about  office  work),  that  your  duties  are  nmre 
financial  and  relate  to  the  organisatmn  of  your  oBice 
more  than  those  of  Mr.  Dilworth? — ^Yes. 

10904.  And  von  have  less  to  do  with  inspectors  and 
inspection  of  schools  than  he  has? — No,  I wou 
say  that  would  be  correct;  I have  practically  as 
to  do  with  inspectors  as  be  has,  but  in  a different  w^. 
I often  deal  with  inspectors  in  matters  of  inquiry,  ne 
deals  too  with  inquiries;  'but  matters  of  leave  and 
disciplinary  matters  and  things’  of  that  “infl  are 
generally  referred  to  me.  He  deals 
the  inspectors  and  the  action  on  r^orts,  the  aotiM 
noted  by 'the  examinera.  I occasionally  deal 
those,  too. 


10905.  When  the  examiner  recommends  action  iti 
goes  up  to  him  for  his  initialling? — The  letter  goes  to 
him  for  signature.  Sometimes  the  notings  are  sent  up 
specially  by  the  examiners,  when  there  is  any  doubfei 
about  the  action  to  be  taken. 

10906.  Promotion  and  increments  of  teachers  yon 
have  to  deal  with? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

10907.  Now,  in  this  paper,  with  which  you  have 
supplied  tile  Committee,  you  begin  with  a brief  sketch, 
of  National  Education  prior  to  1872.  As  we  have  a. 
great  deal  to  get  through  to-day,  if  you  will  permit  me, 

I will  pass  that  over  for  the  present  and  come  to  the- 
results  period  from  1892  to  1900? — I had  an  object  in 
referring  to  National  Education  prior  to  1872.  The 
Board  has  been,  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  assailed 
from  many  quarters,  and  my  object  in  referring  to- 
National  Bduceti-on  prior  to  1872  was  to  show  the 
members  of  this  Committee  who  are  not  acquainted  so- 
well  with  the  past  history  of  the  Board,  that  tlia- 
Natioual  Board  was  intermittent^  assailed  from  the 
time  of  its  foundation  in  1831.  Iii  1845  the  Commis- 
sioners put  on  record  a minute  that  they  would  not 
entertain  applications  from  certain  people  in  the 
country,  owing  to  the  charges  that  they  brought  against  * 
them,  charges  of  dishonesty  and  trickeiw,  very  like  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Board  at  tiie  present  day; 
and  they  said  : “ The  Commissioners  have  been  charged 
with  such  unprincipled  trickery  and  disposition  to  over- 
reach, to  deceive  and  to  evade,  as  must  render  them,, 
supposing  the  charges,  or  half  of  them,  well  founded, 
utterly  unfit  for  their  situation,  unworthy  of  confidence, 
and  such  as  no  one  can  wish  to  have  any  dealings 
with." 

10908.  Mr.  Coffey. — Those  were  not  charges  made- 
by  teachers? — I could  nob  say  whether  they  were  chargee 
made  by  teachers,  but  I have  a minute  of  the  Board 
in  1845  to  the  effect  that  I have  mentioned.  Then, 
during  the  time  of  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  the  Board  was 
constantly  .assailed,  and  he  himself  was  constantly 
assailed,  and  was  subject  to  gross  abuse,  and  almost 
slanderous  abuse,  and  even  his  physical  defects  were 
referred  to;  and  that  condition  of  things  existed  as 
long  as  he  was  Resident  Commissioner. 

10909.  Mr.  Henxy. — I did  not  know  that  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan  was  assailed?— He  was  assailed  frequently,  and 
even  in  Parliament  by  a former  member  of  the  Irish 
Party. 

10910.  The  Chaieman. — I see  in  this  document  you 
refer  to  dismissal  of  head  inspectors  for  insubordination.. 
That  was  under  the  old  system? — Yes. 

10911.  You  intended  to  say  something  about  that?’ 

I referred  to  that,  because  a question  has  been 

raised  here,  I understand,  about  the  duties  of  the^ 
present  examiners  and  the  duties  of  the  chiefs  of  in- 
roeobion,  now  called  chief  inspectors,  and  I wanted 
iust  to  refer  briefly  to  the  history  of  that  if  you  will 
permit  me,  that  is,  the  appointment  of  chiefs  of  in- 
spection; because  it  was  the  appointment  of  chiefs  of 
inspection  that  led  to  the  dismissal  of  one  of  the- 
head  inspectors  and  the  suspension  of  another.. 
What  happened  was  this.  Bp  to  the  year  1856j., 
r-hers  was  no  inspector  of  any  kind  in  .the  office,. 
The  secretaries  dealt  with  all  the  reports.  The  reports 
were  noted  by  the  clerks.. as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  They  noted  any- pre'vious  action,  and  suggested 
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Mr.  P.  E.  Lemass,  I.S.O.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  examined. 


[Coiifjitucrf. 


■acHtiii  to  bo  taken,  and  tliat  ivas  teouglit  to  the  Sec- 
jetary,  who  approved  or  disapproved  of  it,  or  brougnt 
it  to  the  llesident  Commissioner  for  the  time  bemg. 
As  the  system  expanded  the  work  of  the  centraJ  office 
Ibecame  congested  and  got  into  considerable  arrears  as 
regards  reports,  and  the  Commissioners  called  m 
•six  head  inspectors  to  assist  the  office  staS  in  clearing 
oB  this  clertcnl  work.  They  were  there  for  two  months, 
•and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Macready,  did  not  care  to  go 
tnbout  the  country  again,  and  he  contrived  to  stay  on 
in  the  office,  and  the  people  in  power  at  the  tune 
applied  to  the  Treasury  for  his  payment  as  chief 
■of  inspection,  and  after  some  time  he  was  recoraised 
in  that  position,  but  not  as  a permanent  indoor  officer. 

10912.  That  was  the  first  chief  of  inspection?— That 
•jyas  the  first  chief  of  inspection.  He  was,  I think,  a 
Presbyterian.  The  other  five  head  inspectors  had  to 
;go  back  to  their  ^stricts,  they  did  not  like  it,  wid 
they  sent  a round  robin  to  the  Commissioners,  which 
■was  considered  insubordinate,  indiscreet  Md  indecorous, 
and  they  were  threatened  with  immediate  dismissal. 
One  of  these  was  the  late  Sir  P.  Keenan,  and  another 
was  Dr.  Neivell,  who  was  subsequently  secretory. 

10913.  Mr.  CoFFEV.— Were  they  dismissed?— They 
were  practically  dismissed,  but  they  were  aU  restored 
on  apologising,  ivith  the  exception  of  Mr.  Kavanagh, 
who  did  not  make  his  peace  with  the  powers  that  were 
at  the  time,  and  be  was  actually  dismissed  from  the 
service  and  gave  great  trouble  to  the  Board  afterwards. 


10914.  The  CHArsM-AN. — The  inspectors  were  not 
generally  of  a high  class  under  that  system?— No,  some 
of  them  of  a very  poor  dags;  but  Sir  Patrick  Keenan, 
Pr.  Newell,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  others  were  exceptions. 
They  were  persons  who  were  picked  up  everywhere. 
Some  of  them  had  been  school  teachers  and  some  of 
them  had  not.  At  that  time  there  was.  no  special 
examination  either  for  inspectors  or  for  the  office  staff. 
The  Commissioners  might  nominate  persons  for  the 
central  office  or  for  the  inspectorate,  and  they  would 
be  appointed,  as  a matter  of  course,  and  there  waa 
practically  no  examination  nor  test.  When  I went  to 
the  office  in  1870  I found  a collection  of  antiques 
there  that  would  astonish  a modem  civil  servant.  It 
was  much  the  same  with  the  inspectors.  A oonsiderablo 
number  of  the  inspectors  bad  been  teachers,  but  there 
waa  no  very  strict  discipline  over  them,  and  some  of 
them  were  very  unsatisfactory. 


10915.  And  they  were  appointed  by  pure  patronage, 
•without  examination? — Pure  patronage. 

10916.  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  was  himself  an  example 
■cf  that? — He  had  been  head  master  of  the  Central 
Model  School,  and  an  excellent  teacher;  he  then 
became  an  assistant  in  the  training  college,  and  from 
that  he  was  made  an  inspector. 

10916a.  But  you  mentioned  some  exceptions  when 
you  said  the  inspectors  were  generally  not  -of  a high 
class? — Some  of  them  v'ere  of  a decidedly  inferior 
class,  but  there  were  eminent  exceptions,  such  as  Sir 
Patrick  Keenan  and  Dr.  Newell,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Mr.  Molloy  and  others. 

10917.  What  rank  did  Mr.  Molloy  rise  to? — He  was 
secretary)  He  had  been  a teacher  in  Hareourt  Street, 
I think  Quinn's  School,  a good  secondary  school,  before 
he  was  appointed  an  inspector. 

10918.  Now,  will  you  go  onto  the  results  period? — Sir 
Patrick  Keenan,  was  immediately  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  results  system  into  Ireland;  it  was 
only  following  the  English  system.  So  far  as  my  acquain- 
timoe  with  him  went  (and  I was  very  intimate  with  him 
for  80.T16  time)  -Uiough  he  is  generally  credited  with 
having  been  entirely  in  favour  of  the  results  system; 
I do  not  think  he  was.  It  was  a question  in  1872 
what  system  should  be  introduced  that  would  improve 
the  condition  of  the  teachers,  and  Dr.  Newell,  who  waa 
then,  I think,  a Secretary  to  the  Board,  and  Mr. 
Keenan  (as  he  then  was)  were  asked  to  draw  up 
schemes.  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  adopted  this  plan  of 
the  results.  Dr.  Newell  had  what  would  be  moi-e 
pleasing  to  the  teachers  nowadays,  a scheme  which 
•would  increase  their  class  salaries,  without  any  very 
radical  change  in  the  system.  Sir  Patrick  Keenan’s 
scheme  was  adopted,  but  it  waa  only  so  far  as  a quarter 
of  the  entire  vote  was  concerned,  about  <fi200,000,  and 


he  bad  to  go  on  with  fcbe  class  sulurii-s.  Tbeso  were 
slightly  incroasocl,  and  when  the  results  ciuue,  they 
were  in  addition  to  the  class  salaricR.  It  was  not  the 
same  as  in  England.  In  Eugland  the  whole  system 
■was  changed,  nml  praclically  all  Hi<-  ))aymcnts  were 
made  by  results. 

10919.  The  effect  of  the  change  was  a grout  improve- 
ment in  the  teachers’  emoluments?— {.’ertainly,  it  wa* 
an  improvement;  I do  not  say  whether  you  would  say 
a great  improvement,  but  an  improye.nicnt.  There  was 
a great  improvement  in  the  cniulilion  of  the  rural 
schools  undoubtedly. 

10920.  Woiild  you  say  that  tlm  results  imj>roved  the 
instruction  in  ordimu-y  National  schools?— los,  in  tbs 
rural  sehooLs  capccially.  In  the  high  class  acliooU,  I 
think  the  effect  was  rather  the  rewersc.  The  Cenha! 
Model  School  at  that  time,  I think,  was  the  best  pri. 
mary  school  in  Ireland,  possibly  in  the  United  King- 
dom. It  was  under  Dr.  Joyce,  and  had  been  previously 
under  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  as  brad  inostcr,  and  some 
other  musters  of  great  ability.  I only  knew  it  iu 
.Dr.  Joyce’s  time.  I can  speak  authoritatively  of  Miat 
time,  and  I can  say  tliat  it  was  a much  better  school, 

I think,  tliaai  any  model  school  we  liavi^  at  present. 

1,0921.  You  suy  the  general  tendency  of  the  reaulte 
system  was  in  the  beginning  to  improve  education?— 
Yes,  in  tlie  rural  schools,  where  rather  indifferent 
inspection  had  been  earriwl  on  by  these  men  that  1 
ha-TO  referred  to,  and  the  teachers  were  backward.  The 
teachers  wore  slack,  and  there  was  nobody  to  keep 
thcfn  up  to  their  work;  but  tlic  incentive,  of  the  pros- 
pect of  payment  for  increased  work  had  an  immediate 
effect  on  the  schools  and  on  the  work  done  by  the 
teachers. 

1092a.  You  say  that  it  iiijiirod  n little  the  high 
class  achoola  like  that  in  Hurci-mvt  Stn-etV — T'hat  waa 
not  a model  school.  1 refcrrfnl  to  the  t’cntrnl  Model 
School  in  Marlborough  Rtroi't. 

10922.  It  injured  higli  class  S4‘1io(j1sV— Certainly  it 
injured  the  Central  Model  School,  and  from  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  the  results  system  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, tlie  Central  Model  School  has  never  been  us  good 
as  it  was.  It  is  beginning  to  recover  now,  but  for  years 
it  went  steadily  down,  fin<l  I believe  that  was  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  results  system.  The  free- 
dom of  teaching  was  curtaibsl.  There  was  an  excellent 
drawing  school  in  comiection  with  the  Ccntrul  Model 
School,  under  one  of  the  best  <lrawing  masters,  named 
Smeethc,  and  when  the  n-sidUi  Bvsteiu  was  intro- 
duced, and  every  boy  in  the  school  had  to  be  taught 
drawing  (and  there  were  sonic  of  the  hoys  utterly  in- 
capable of  learning  to  drawj.  he  had  bt  convert  that 
select  school  into  a genoriil  school  and  tlio  result  was 
that  it  became  very  mediocre. 

10923.  Might  I ask  you  to  develop  the  reference  you 
make  to  Sir  Patrick  Keenan’s  monition  to  the  chiefs  of 
inspection? — That  subject  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection 
and  the  examiners,  I regard  as  a very  import^t  one 
in  connection  with  the  whole  question  of  teachers  at 
toe  present  .time.  I was  present  with  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan,  when  Mr.  Molloy,  the  late  Secretary,  was  also 
present,  and  somebody  called  Sir  Patrick’s  Kesnaa's 
attention  to  toe  fact  that  tlie  voporte  were  being  dealt 
with  almost  entirely  by  the  clerical  staff  of  the  office, 
toe  notings  were  made  on  the  backs  of  them  suggesting 
action,  and  the  chiefs  of  inspection  Averc  merely 
attaching  their  initials  in  a pcrfiinetory  manner. 
Sir  Patrick  Keenan  said  in  iny  proseneo  to  Mr.  Molloy  : 
” The  chiefs  of  inspection  are  destroying  their 
position,”  and  he  said  : ‘‘  I must  insist  that  they  deri 
with  the  reports  tliemselves,  and  put  notings  on  the 
backs  of  the  reports  themselves.  Let  the  clerks  in  the 
office  supply  them  with  material  for  their  action;  but 
the  clerks  must  not  deal  Avitli  the  reports  in  toeir  w- 
tirety,  because,  if  they  do.  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  chiefs  of  inspection.” 

10924.  After  that  monition  did  the  chief  of  inspec- 
tion do  the  duty  more  seriously? — They  appeared  to 
take  it  more  seriously.  I was  asking  one  of  we 
clerks  who  is  now  in  another  position,  but  who 
was  at  that  time^  assisting  the  chiefs  of  inspection, 
what  happened,  and  he  told  me:  ‘‘I  remember  toe 
occasion  very  well,  and  what  happened  was  this.  I 
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was  told  not  to  make  any  more  notings  on  ths  backs 
of  the  reports  for  action,  but  I was  to  make  them  on 
slips  of  papers,  and  I was  to  insert  them  in  the  reports. 

The  chiefs  of  inspection  then  took  my  slips  of  paper 
and  they  copied  my  notings  on  to  tie  backs  of  the 
reports.”  That  man.  regarded  that  as  a grievance. 

10925.  Mr.  Coitpev. — About  what  date  would  that 
Ke?_w'ell  tiiat  would  be  sometime  in  the  ’nineties, 

I was  appointed  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan  in  1890. 

10926  The  Chairman. — He  died  in  1894? — Yes,  this 
was  sometime  between  1890  and  1894.  There  is  a 
noint  which  I wish  to  mention,  that  during  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan's  time  there  were  a great  many  important 
matters  considered  by  Sir  Patrick  Eeenan,  matters  of 
■^bate  One  of  them  was  the  Compulsory  Education 
Act  of  1892.  'Well,  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  practically 
ean-ied  out  aE  the  negotiations  with  the  Govei-nment 
about  that  Act  of  1892  himself.  The  higher  officials 
uenerally  were  not  in  any  way,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
consulted  about  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  a 
Secretary,  was,  but  the  other  higher  officials  were  not 
consulted  by  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  in  the  matter,  i^ere 
was  also  a great  question  of  the  settlement  of  the 
denominational  Training  CoEeges  in  Mr.  A.  Balfour’s 
time.  That  was  a matter  that  was  earned  on.  entirely 
by  Sir  Patrick  Keeuan  himself  and  the  Gov^ment. 

I drafted  letters  for  him  and  copied  them,  and  trans- 
mitted them  to  the  Castle,  but  no  other  official  m the 
place,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had  any 
cognisance  of  what  was  going  ou  with  the  Government. 

10927.  And  did  these  matters  not  come  before  the 
3oard?— The  matters  at  that  stage  did  not  wme  before 
the  Board.  What  happened  was  that  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan  consulted  the  Commissioners  confidmtoaliy  as 
to  whether  he  should  bring  these  matters  before  the 
Board  generally,  because  they  were  matters  which,  if 
they  got  ventilated  in  any  way,  might  have  created 
considerable  difficulties. 

10928.  He  consulted  iudividual  members  of  the 
Bo>r<l  apart?— YeB,  and  be  eonauWfd  aonfide»«y 
others  mjiside;  but  so  lat  as  the  oWs  m the  oto 
were  concerned,  either  the  indoor  staf  or  the  ontdmi 
ataa.  they  huow  absoiutelj  nothing  about  toe  *“inp, 
and  I may  tell  you  an  incident  connected  mth  the 
Boheme,  4lch  eitabUshed  the  free  homes  for  the 
denominational  Training  Oolleg™.  under  which  the 
Colleges  in  Kildare  Street,  in  Drnmeondro,  and 
Carysfort  got  very  large  grants.  That  scheme  was 
drafted  Ltly  in  the  1900,  but  it  was  held  oyer 
till  November  awaiting  sanotion  from 
All  tills  time  the  scheme  was  m charge  of  Sir  Patack 
Keenan,  One  member  of  the  Education  ““ 
got  some  hint  of  what  was  going  on,  ^ 

me  many  times  to  try  to  get  some  idea  as  to  what  was 
passing,  or  what  was  being  done,  and  I 
able  difficulty  in  keeping  him  m toe  dark.  In  toe 
Education  Office  the  doomnont  had 

under  loot  and  key,  bat  Sit  Patrick  wished  to  look  OTO 

it  at  home,  and  it  was  taken  to  bis  tcsidenre.  He 

returned  it  to  the  Education  Office 

folds  of  a newspaper  and  enclosed  m a '"So 

addressed  to  me.  The  envelope  and  ene'““” 

were  placed,  by  mo  in  a locked  drawer,  . ji  i,. 

found  the  scheme,  which  Sir-  Patent  was  ahald  he 

had  lest  or  mislaid.  He  was  ‘i  “5 

to  feel  assured  that  the  secret  had  not 

only  give  you  that  as  an  illnslrat.on  ol  toe  fact  th^ 

tos’^  higher  officials,  in  connection  with  8™* 

in  the  National  Education  system,  mre  not  eonsulM 

until  the  Board  or  Ptominenl  members  of  too 

were-  prepared  to  consider  toe  quMtion  I;.  , 

mention  that  in  connection  with  the 

Mr.  Purser  has  made  about  the  new  system,  that  He 

was  not  consulted  about  it. 

10929.  I gather,  then,  that  Sir 
eminent  administrator  as  he  was,  was  He 

was  somewhat  autocratic,  and  that 
charges  against  him.  He  h^  a very  difficult  tesk^at 
that  time  to  perform  in  the  Educahon  ' a. 
alone;  he  a great  many  possible 
he  was  making  a radical  change  m the  system  for  the 
better. 


10930.  Now,  wiE  you  proceed  to  the  next  point? — 
There  is  a little  thing  about  the  July  examinations-- 
Mr.  Redincton  became  a Commissioner  on  the  25tb  of 
November,  1894.  and  after  that  Mr.  Morley  appointed 
Archbishop  Plunket  and  Archbishop  Walsh  as  members 
of  the  Board.  Archbishop  Walsh  had  been  criticising, 
the  Board  very  strongly  before  be  became  a Commis- 
sioner. 


10931.  Was  that  the  present  Archbishop?— Yes,  tha 
present  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  saw  that  there  were  a. 
lot  of  things  that  he  thought  wanted  mending, _ aud  one- 
of  the  things  that  came  immediately  under  his  notice- 
was  the  complaint  of  teachers  and  of  the  ti-ainmg 
coEeges  that  some  of  the  questions  at  the  July  examina- 
tion 1895  were  too  severe,  some  of  them  were  wrong,, 
and  that  there  was  a considerable  number  of  fceachers- 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  promotions  owing  to. 
the  irregularity. 

10982.  Did  that  complaint  come  before  the  Board? — 
That  complaint  came  before  the  Board. 

10933.  In  1896?— In  1895. 

10934.  And  what  did  the  Board  do? — There  was  » 
Committee  appointed.  First,  the  matter  was  referr^ 
to  the  chief  inspectors  and  the  head  inspectors,  wbo 
had  charge  of  the  examinations,  but  these  g^tlemen 
did  not  care  to  have  their  work  revised;  then  the 
matter  came  before  the  Board,  and  it  was  decided  to 
have  an  investigation,  and  this  investigation  was 
undetteisn  by  toe  Arohbishop,  by  the  Hey.  Hemy 
Evans,  and  some  other  members  of  the  Board.  Ine 
Archbishop  and  Dr.  Evans  took  some  of  the  question 
and  answer  papers  and  went  through  them  themselves 
thev  had  the  chief  inspectors  before  them,  and  they  had 
some  of  the  head  inspectors.  Mr.  Downing  was  one- 
of  the  chief  inspectors  at  that  time,  and  he  did  not. 
like  his  work  to  be  reviewed.  M hia  examination 
before  -the  Committee  he  did  not  favourably  impress, 
them,  and  he  sent  in  a memorandum  wlueh  was  con- 
sidered offensive,  but  which  he  subsequently  withdrew. 

I have  his  letter  of  withdrawal  of  the  memorandum 
here.  He  asked  leave  to  withdraw  it  tmd  he  wa* 
aEowed  to  withdraw  it.  That  was  m 1895,  long  before 
the  time  of  Dr.  Starkie. 

10986.  Who  was  on  the  Committee  besides  the  .^ch- 
bishop  and  Dr.  Evans?— Some  other  members  of  the. 
Board. 

10936  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— Can  we  _ have  tbe- 
memorandum  itself?-!  have  the  letter  withdrawing 
the  memorandum.  I have  not  the  memorandum.  It 
is  not  easy  to  get  all  the  documents  of  18  years  ^o. 
There  are  Lnd^s  of  thousands  of  papers  m the  office, 
of  aE  kinds.  Mr.  Redington  -was  -on  the  Committee. 

10937  The  Chairman. — The  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Redington,  Resident  Commis«on« 
bishop  Walsh,  and^r.  Evans?-And,  I think  Judge 
Shaw.  At  first,  Mr.  Redington  was  not  on  the  Com- 
mittee, be  came  on  afterwards,  but  Archbishop  Walsh 
^d  the  Rev.  Henry  Evans  were  both  members  of  ffie 
Committee  from  the  beginning;  they  examin^  the 
iaspectors  individuaEy,  and  they  appeared  not  to  have 
ben  satisfied  with  the  answering  of  one  of  the  chief 
inspectors,  at  least. 

10638  What  was  the  result  of  the  Committee?— 
The  tesult  ol  the  Committee  was  the  promotion  ol 
lyeiS  teaohers,  the  re-oasting  ol  the  arrangement 
for  the  examinations  in  future,  and  very  lull  and  pre- 
• .4^a.A/,4-ir\‘ns  oiven  as  to  Eie  conduct  of  -those  exami- 

mttona.  Mr.  Pureet  was  a head  inepeotor  at  that  time, 
S “io  of  the  quwtion,  or  some  of  toe  papers  toat 
“re  in  Mr.  Purser's  eh.rge  or  that  he  was  respons.ble. 

iere  banded,  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee, 
S another  inspector,  to  be  revised,  and  to  annoy^i 
Mr  Purser  very  much;  ne  wrote  some  letters  to  the, 
Bo^,  t^d  saS  his  work  should  not  be  reviewed  by; 
an  inferior  officer. 

10939  That  was  a junior  officer?— An  inspector.  ■ 

lO04o!  Mr.  HENPy— -Was  he  a he^  inspector?— I do. 

not  know  that  he  was— it  waa  Mr  Eatdley. 

1M41  Mr  Eatdley  was  a head  inspector?— At  any 
rate™ be  -waa  an  officer  who  was  inferior  to  Mr.  Puraec 
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in  rauk,  aad  Mr.  Purser  objected  very  much.  Tho 
Board  decided  that  they  could  uot  listen  to  him,  but 
he  still  persisted,  again  asked  that  bis  work  should  not 
b&  revised,  and  he  had  to  be  told  that  no  further 
correspondenee  could  be  carried  on  with  him.  That 
was  the  condition  of  things,  so  far  as  the  chief 
inspectors  were  eoncernea,  prior  to  Dr.  Starkie’a 
appointment. 

10942.  The  CHAnwfAN. — 'Will  you  go  on  to  the  next 
section,  about  complaints  from  teachers? — There  were 
complaints  from  teachers  during  this  time.  There 
were  resolutions  of  the  teachers’  associations  and 
articles  in  journals,  in  which  the  results  system  was 
assailed  vigorously.  "We  had  all  these  things  tabulated 
and  these  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  Board,  and 
I have  here  a list  of  them  for  some  years. 

10943.  Those  were  appeals  for  re-examination? — 
There  were  appeals  for  re-examination  of  schools.  I 
was  looking  up  this  matter  and  got  hold  of  some 
memorials  for  re-examination  of  schools  under  the 
results  system,  on  the  ground  of  the  hasty  way  the 
examination  had  been  conducted  by  the  inspecstor. 
That  is  one  of  them.  Another  was  on  the  ground  of 
the  mannerisms  of  the  inspector. 

10944,  Did  this  appeal  go  before  the  Board? — I do 
uot  think  that  any  of  those  that  I saw  went  actually 
before  the  Board.  They  did  not  go  formally  before 
the  Board.  They  were  dealt  with  by  the  secretary 
and  by  the  chiefs  of  inspection,  and  in  every  case 
refused.  If  I had  time,  I could  get  you  a great  many 
more  appeals ; I asked  for  some,  and  these  were  brought 
to  me  hurriedly.  There  were  cases  of  fines  and  reduc- 
tion of  fees,  which  were  very  serious  things  in  connec- 
tion with  the  results  system,  and  all  those  came  before 
the  Board  in  the  form  of  sub-oommittee  orders;  they 
were  rai-ely  discussed  at  the  Board.  There  was  an  order, 
say,  to  fine  a man  ilO.  That  was  done,  say,  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  the  staS,  following  precedent. 


10945.  And  it  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Board?— 
It  was  received  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Chief  of 
Inspection  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Board  as  a 
sub-committee  order.  Those  sub-committee  ordei's 
were  entered  in  the  book  of  sub-committee  Orders, 
^mch  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  any  Commissioner 
could  take  and  turn  over,  and  see  the  cases,  and  that 
IS  done  at  the  present  day;  but  we  do  more  now— we 
give  an  abstract  to  the  Commissioners  of  all  the  cases. 
Every  case  of  fine  or  dismissal,  or  anything  in  that 
way,  IS  cleai'ly  set  forth  on  the  agenda,  so  that  auv 
Commissioner  now  can  see  for  himself  and  inquire  at 
tue  Board  meeting  into  any  case  where  there  is  any 
penalty,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  inflicted  on  a 
teacher;  but  at  the  fame  I speak  of  there  was  no  such 
tiling,  and  fines,  dismissals  even,  were  mere  committee 
orders,  and  entered  as  sub-committee  orders.  Again 
in  resolutions,  the  teachers  asked  for  periodic  incre- 
ments, and  ^e  drudgery  of  the  results  system  was 
condemned,  the  teachers  said  they  had  no  time  for 
any  mtellectua,!  labour  and  that  they  were  kept  erindinc 
at  these  examinations.  ° ® 

10946.  We  have  had  a great  deal  about  that ; might  1 
call  your  attention  to  one  point  that  I would  like  you 
to  develop,  that  the  promotion  of  the  teachers  bv  ex- 
^ination  was  not  satisfactory?— Yes,  that  is  a verv 
important  point.  In  1900,  and  prior  to  1900,  nearly  50 
per  cent,  of  the  National  teachers  were  in  the  second 

.he 

10947.  Why?_Thej  could  not  get  the  promotion  for 
two  teasom  They  could  uot  get  beyonS  th“eecond 
class  at  that  time  without  examination,  and  a great 
man,  ot  those  men  were  advanced  in  year,  or  JiiS 

yfSor,Sd\-t^rydrciS 

old  system  of  examination.  Another 
some  of  them  that  were  called  “ the  heroeti 


10948.  Mr.  Coi.'J.'i!y.— -Who  descTibcd  tliciu  as  heroes 
of  the  conflict? — The  journals  very  frequently.  Those 
ineu  had  refused  to  go  to  the  ilurlborough  Training 
College,  and  tliat  was  tlia  only  IminiDg  coIIcm  at  the 
time  open  to  theni,  and,  us  a consequence,  they  were 
debarred  from  promotion  to  first  class,  becuiise  they 
were  imlvained. 

10949.  The  CuAiRMAN.— So  that  there  were  two  causes, 
their  umvilliugiiess  to  imdurgo  exunimution  and  their 
dislike  to  going  to  tho  Miiilborougli  Training  College? 
— Yes,  one  old  teju^lier  told  me  ; “ It  would  be  a 
nice  thing  lor  me  to  sit  down  beside  a young  fellow 
who  might  be  one  of  iny  boys  that  I hrud  prepared,” 
he  objected  to  that,  and  timt  wiih  a very  considerable 
eiuisc. 

10950.  There  was  another  point,  about  the  difference 
in  standard  in  the  marking  in  those  days? — Yea;  that 
is  very  important,  because  there  was  a complaint  at  the 
time  about  the  dift'erenee  in  staiKlawl.  If  my  opinion 
is  worth  anything  on  the  innftor,  I think  there  was  a 
much  wider  difference  in  stumlurd  inuler  the  old  system 
than  there  is  under  the  present  system. 

10951.  And  were  the  appeals  nmnerons? — Tho  appeals 
were  numerous.  As  1 uieiifioniBl  just  now,  I got  six 
appeals  from  the  rcconls  in  a few  moments  at  the  office 
when  I asked  for  them. 

10952.  And  the  subjeel  of  those  u-ns  a groat  variation 
in  the  standard? — Variation  in  standard  was  the  cause 
and  the  mannerisms  of  the  inspeetors.  There  were 
some  inspectors  too  easy.  There  wad  ono  very  amiable 

inspector,  Mr. , who  was  beloved'  by  the 

teachers  all  over  tho  country.  In  every  district  that  he 
was  in,  the  teachers  would,  if  they  were  allowed,  pi-e- 
sent  him  with  an  address  and  testimonial,  and  too 

reason  of  that  was  tlmt  Mr.  gave  No.  1 marks 

freely  in  every  school.  lie  was  exceedingly  lenient. 
He  was  so  lenient  to  the  teachers  that  he  was  removed 
to  another  district,  and  the  unfortunate  inspector  who 
followed  was  denounced  ns  a tyrant,  liccause  he 
simply  marked  as  he  had  been  marking  in  all  the  other 
districts  where  ho  had  been  before.  Ho  had  been  mark- 
ing normally.  Bub  the  contrast  between  his  marking 

and  the  marking  of  Mr.  was  so  extraordinary  that 

the  teachers  said  : ” Tiiis  man  is  entirely  too  severe.” 

10953.  Did  the  licad  inspectors  tukr'  no  stops  to 
remedy  tiiat?— -They  wore  supposi'd  to  take  stops. 

10954.  I understood  that  tlmt  whs  ono  of  the  prin- 
cipal duties  of  the  head  insj)cctor.s? — So  it  was. 

10955.  Did  they  not  tiickle  that? — It  is  not  very  easy, 
even  nowadays,  with  all  the  attempts  tho  Commis- 
sioners have  made,  to  kccji  a uniform  standard,  and  I 
think  in  the  days  gone  by  it  was  less  easy.  But  there 
was  another  inspector,  ami  lu*  was  at  the  opposite 
pole.  He  was  a scourgi-.  He  went  through  every  dis- 
trict like  a scourge.  Tlu'i'e  was  ono  district,  I remem- 
ber, having  had  charge  of  in  tho  offico,  and  nearly  every 
teaclier  in  that  district  was  fined,  reprimanded,  or  ad- 
monished, or  had  his  result  fees  reduced,  so  much  so, 
that  I,  though  a VL*ry  young  man  ut  the  time,  wrote  a 
memorandutn  .'ihout  tlioso  matters,  tho  contrast  be- 
tween hia  action  and  that  of  tho  other  inspectors  was 
so  extravagant. 

10956.  Was  ho  not  shot  at? — We  hnvo  never  had  an 
inspwtor  shot.  His  o.ase  was  brought  before  Sir 
Patrick  Keenan,  and  I do  Jiot  know  what  actually  hap- 
pened at  the  interview,  but  ho  u'as  removed  from  that 
district,  and  he  u’as  warned  at  tho  time. 

10957.  With  what  effect? — For  a time  with  very  good 
effect;  but  he  resumed  his  old  practices  after  some 
time.  Then  there  was  another,  who  was  accused  of 
having  peculiarities  of  manner,  but  ho  was  a very  good 
inspector,  a very  earnest  inspector.  I was  told  that 
one  of  hia  weaknesses  was,  having  gob  the  school  re- 
cords down  on  the  floor,  to  go  over  them  and  look  very 
minutely  for  very  small  peccadillos.  Another,  who  was 
a very  good  inspector,  but  rather  of  a rough  type,  was 
objected  to  on  account  of  his  personal  manners.  He 
would  go  into  a school  after  a long  journey,  and  take 
off  his  stockings  and  put  them  before  the  fire  in  the 
school  room-.-  The  object  of  rtiy  evidence  is  to  show  that 
there  was  a very  great  divergence  in  the  aasessing  in 
the  merits  of  the  schools  in  the  results  period. 
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1095B.  Now,  about  the  promotion  of  teacbei-s  to  the 
in.^peoborship,  up  to  that  time  had  National  teachers 
not  been  appointed  inapectoi-aJ—They  had  been 
appointed  in  many  cases.  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  was  a 
National  teacher.  The  teachers  demanded  in  later 
years  that  all  the  positions  as  inspectors  should  be 
given  to  them. 

10959.  That  all  inspectors  should  have  been  National 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

10960.  What  about  the  tenure  of  teaeliers  being  in- 
secure?— Well,  that  is  an  old  complaint,  and  is  a com- 
plaint at  the  present  day;  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  passed  a series  of  resolutions,  and  his  Lord- 
ship  the  Bishop  of  Ross  can  tell  you  about  that. 

10961.  lu  what  year  was  that? — I think  that  was 
about  1896,  and  the  teachers  expressed  satisfaction 
with  them. 

10962.  What  was  the  purport  of  them? — Practically 
they  provided  for  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  every  case  of  threatened  dismissal  of  a teacher 
by  the  manager  of  the  school,  who  is  generally  the 
parish  priest.  But  there  was  a case  tried  by  the  Chief 
Baron,  a case  of  dismissal  of  a teacher  of  Leixlip 
school,  and  the  teaciicrs  seemed  to  think  that  the  ti-ial 
proved  that  the  Mayuooth  resolutions  were  not  satis- 
factory as  securing  that  fixity  of  tenure,  and  they  were 
about  approaching  the  Board  of  National  Education  to 
ask  the  Board  to  become  a Court  of  Appeal  when 
the  Bishops  agreed  to  modify  those  Maynooth  resolu- 
tions and  made  them  more  satisfactory  to  the  teachers, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  teachers  were  warned  not  to 
proceed  with  the  memorial  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
Mr.  Coffey,  I daresay,  will  know  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Coffey. — Imow  a good  deal  about  it,  but  I 
had  no  comiection  with  the  Leixlip  case. 

10963.  The  Chairman. — ^What  about  the  action  of  the 
Bishops  and  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  which  you 
mention  in  your  paper? — That  was  the  action  I have 
just  referred  to,  so  that  the  Catholic  teachers  are  now 
satisfied. 

10964.  Now,  would  you  go  on  to  the  point  about  fines, 
severe  punishment,  etc.? — Yes;  the  fines  and  severe 
puuishment  for  falsification  of  the  school  record  nt  this 
time  were  very  numei'ous,  exceedingly  numei’ous,.  so 
much  so,  that  I remember  on  one  occasion  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan,  when  a deputation  of  teachers  waited  on  him 
about  some  improvement  in  their  salaries,  took  up  a 
bundle  of  reports  that  he  had  there  before  him,  and  he 
said  : “ How  could  I go  before  the  Treasury?  The  first 
thing  the  Treasury  would  say  is  : ‘ All  your  teachers 
are  falsifying  their  accounts;  they  are  making  what  they 
please  out  of  the  results  system.’  How  could  I deny 
that  in  the  face  of  these  reports  that  I have  before 
me?”  I may  tell  you  that  he  had  some  dozens  of  re- 
ports there,  and  I have  a long  list  of  teachers  fined, 
depressed,  and  dismissed  for  falsification.  But  un- 
doubtedly the  temptation  was  very  great  under  the  re- 
sults system,  almost  too  great  for  impecunious  human 
beings  to  resist,  and  a gowi  many  of  the  teachers  were 
at  that  time,  and  I suppose  are  still,  impecunious. 

10965.  That  was  followed  by  a circular  on  tbe  subject? 
—Yes,  that  was  a warning  circular  saying  that  if  their 
accounts  were  irregular  they  would  be  reprimanded  first 
and  then  that  they  would  be  fined,  and  finally  dismissed. 
That  was  in  1898. 

10966.  Will  you  kindly  let  us  have  tbat?~Certainly. 
10967.  Then  as  to  inefficiency? — Before  we  leave  t^t 
I want  to  give  an  example  of  the  kind  of  temptation 
before  the  teachers,  which  I think  it  is  well  the  Com- 
mittee should  know.  It  was  this  kind  of  thing.  A 
boy  should  have  100  attendances  to  be  eligible  for  earn- 
ing a fee,  as  they  called  it,  for  the  teacher.  Ji  a pupil 
was  in  the  school  for  99  days  in  the  year,  and  if  he  was 
a very  brilliant  fellow,  he  would,  if  he  had  an  addi- 
tional odd  day  of  attendance,  be  able  to  earn  £1  or  £2, 
or  less  or  more,  for  the  teacher,  but  we  would  have  to 
strike  him  out  when  the  report  would  come  to  tbe 
office,  because  he  had  only  99  days  of  attendance.  The 
teacher  lost  that  money  because  the  boy  was  absent 
one  day.  There  was  the  temptation.  That  is_  ^ 
example;  but  there  were!  others  of  a similar  kind, 
where  the  temptation  was  very  great,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  influenced  the  Commissioners  in  1900  in 
making  the  change  was  the  fact  that  under  the  new 
system  of  payment  a great  deal  of  this  temptation 


would  be  removed  from  teachers.  A men’s  income  now 
does  not  depend  to  anything  like  tbe  same  extent  as  it 
did  under  the  results  system  on  mere  figures.  Well, 
the  inspectors  also  complained  that  they  were  occu- 
pied all  their  time  examining  pupils.  The  inspectors 
were  hampered  by  this  results  system,  and  a good 
inspector,  even  the  best  of  the  inspectors,  took  a 
whole  day  to  examine  a small  school.  They  , had  to 
examine  every  child,  and  one  very  efficient  and  con- 
scientious inspector  said  he  could  not  examine  a school 
in  less  than  three  days.  Wo  told  him  to  hold  the 
examination,  and  he  simply  said  be  could  not  do  it  in 
a day,  so  he  had  to  resign.  The  inspectors  had  a great 
deal  of  clerical  work  to  do.  They  had  to  prepare  and 
mark  the  sheets  from  their  notes ; they  used  to  complain 
vei-y  bitterly  about  that,  that  they  wei-e  at  work  all  day 
and  then  at  w'ork  all  night,  and  they  complained  also  that 
the  office  orders  were  very  severe.  I want  to  mention 
here  that  the  office,  so  fai-  as  the  inspectors  were  con- 
cerned, meant  the  chiefs  of  inspection.  They  made 
whatever  orders  were  made.  I refer  to  that,  beause  Dr. 
Stai'kie,  in  his  Belfast  speech,  said  that  the  inspectors 
would  be  no  longer  slaves  of  the  office.  The  ” office”  at 
that  time  was  not  the  clerical  portion  of  tbe  office,  or 
the  secretaries;  it  was  the  chiefs  of  inspection,  and  tbe 
chiefs  of  inspection  devoted  a gi-eat  deal  of  their  time 
to  checking,  the  journals  and  the  travelling  expenses  of 
the  inspectors.  They  knew  more  about  that  than 
other  matters,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  infection,  as  I 
understood,  practically  did  nothing  else.  He  succeeded 
in  landing  a real  fish  once,  when  he  got  an  inspector 
dismissed  for  something  of  that  sort;  he  found  that 
he  hod  overcharged  4s.  Sd,  It  became  a question 
in  Parliament,  as  the  inspector  was  dismissed.  The 
chief  of  inspection  who  discovered  that  irregularity 
raotically  did  nothing  else  when  be  was  in  the  office 
ut  review  the  inspectors'  journals  and  check,  the 
travelling  expenses,  and  be  had  one  of  those  little  things 
tliat  run  on  a wheel  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
road  distances  on  maps. 

10968.  Now  about  the  proposal  to  reform  the  system, 
that  was  the  result  of  the  Commission  on  Manual 
and  Practical  Instruction? — There  was  a great 

deal  of  manual  instruction  in  eemnection  with  the 
National  system  before  1895. . We  had  what  was  called 
the  alternative  scheme.  That  was  d scheme  that  pro- 
vided for  payment  for  such  things  as  cutting  out,  drese- 
making,  weaving,  lace  work  and  crochet,  and  we  had 
also  kindergarten.  That  scheme  was  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan’s,  and  it  was  too  weighty. 

10969.  Was  it  adopted  generally? — It  was  not  adopted 
generally.  It  was  taken  up  by  the  convent  schools; 
as  we  had  at  the  time  a system  of  industrial  teachers 
connected  with  convent  schools,  but  it  was  not  taken 
up  generally. 

10970.  Was  elementary  science  taught  in  any  con- 
siderable number  of  schools?— Well,  it  was  taught;  but 
it  was  not  systematically  taught. 

10971.  They  had  not  a proper  equipment? — They  had 
*10  equipment  except  what  they  provided  themselves 
A boy  was  taught  a little  galvanism  or  electricity  or 
magnetism  or  chemistry, 

10972.  By  the  book? — Some  of  the  teachers  at  that 
time  were  very  good,  and  some  of  them  had  provided 
apparatus  of  their  own,  and  their  schools  were  very 
good,  and  in  the  Central  Model  School  and  all  the 
Model  schools,  things  were  supplied.  In  the  Central 
Model  School  there  were  classes  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Department,  and  in  a great  many 
schools  throughout  the  country  also  there  were  similar 
classes. 

10973.  Then  came  the  appointment  of  a Committee 
of  the  whole  Board  to  consider  how  the  education  sys- 
tem might  be  modified  by  the  introduction  of  manual 
instruction.  That  was  in  1896 — ^that  was  the  turning 
point? — That  was  the  turning-point;  at  the  instance  of 
Hia  Grace  Dr.  Walsh,  Aronbishop  of  Dublin,  there 
w'ae  a Committee  of  the  whole  Board  appointed  to 
consider  how  National  education  might  be  modified. 

10974.  That  was  in-  March,  1896? — March,  1896. 
Then  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  9th  of  June, 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh  moved  that  the  Ijord  Lieu- 
tenant should  be  asked  to  receive  a deputation,  A 
deputation  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Professor  Fitz- 
gerald, the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  Rev.,  Dr.  Evans,  the 
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Rey.  Dr.  Wilsoa,  Uie  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Har- 
rington. (now  Sir  Stanley  Harrington),  Mr.  Moiloy,  and 
Mr.  Bedingtou.  The  deputation  waited  on  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  the  23rd  June,  but,  of  course,  tbero 
were  various  ad  interim  meetings. 

10976.  Mr.  Henlt, — They  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant on  the  23rd  of  June,  1896? — Yes. 

10976.  The  Chairman. — And  there  was  another  de- 
putation on  the  18th  of  August? — Yes.  It  is  a great 
pity  that  the  address  delivered  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  at  that  time  was  not  made  generally  public, 
because  it  would  have  cleared  away  a gi'cat  deal  of  the 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  that  was  in  the  minds 
of  a lot  of  people  about  the  new  system. 

10977.  Where  could  we  obtain  it? — I have  it  here.  It 
is  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  I have  a copy 
of  it  here  in  type  from  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  and  I 
think  it  has  a very  important  bearing  on  the  new 
system. 


10978.  Do  you  wish  to  read  any  selections  from  it? 
— Yes,  if  you  please.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  said  : — . 
" I have  been  asked  to  state  to  your  Excellency  some  of 
the  reasons  that  have  led  us  to  ask  for  this  audience 
in  connection  with  the  proposal  for  the  introduction  of 
an  organised,  comprehensive  scheme  of  manual  in- 
struction into  our  system  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland.  For  myself,  I am  bound  to  say  that,  although 
I have  long  taken  a very  deep  interest  in  this  subject, 
I cannot  lay  claim  to  any  very  special  knowledge  of  it 
in  its  details.  The  only  reason,  indeed,  that  I know 
of,  for  my  being  asked  to  make  the  statement  here  to- 
day is  that  it  was  I who  happened  to  bring  the  subject 
forward  at  a meeting  of  our  Board,  and  to  move  a re- 
solution in  reference  to  it,  which,  I am  happy  to  say, 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Commisaioners.  It 
is  satisfactory  for  me  to  be  able  to  feel  that  there  is 
not  very  much  that  need  be  said  upon  the  subject  of 
our  deputation,  outside  what  is  contained  in  the  Memo- 
randum which  we  already  have  had  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting to  your  Excellency.  A few  points  in  that 
Memorandum  may,  perhaps,  bear  some  development. 
Beyond  that,  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  be 
done.  The  Memorandum  refers  to  the  widespread  feel- 
ing that  exists  in  Ireland,  that,  in  fhe  system  of  edu- 
cation which  we  ddminiater,  too  much  prominence  is 
given  to  the  merely  literary  instruction  of  the  children, 
their  instruction  in  mere  book  knowledge,  and  in 
mattem  that  are  in  no  way  directly  related  to  the  work 
that  lies  before  them  in  the  world.  The  case  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposal  to  give  to  our  system  of  National 
Education  a more  practical  character  than  it  as  yet 
has  had,  is  very  easily  stated.  The  school— the  ele- 
mentary school  as  well  as  every  other — has  a two-fold 
work  to  do.  It  is  a place  for  the  instructiou  of  the 
children,  for  the  putting  into  their  minds  of  a certain 
piount  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  useful  knowledge.  It 
is  a place  also  for  their  education,  in  toe  proper  sense 
of  the  word— I mean,  for  toe  drawing  out,  the  develop- 
ment, the  cultivation  of  their  natural  powers  and 
capacities.  Under  both  of  these  heads,  a claim  is  pub 
forward  for  toe  fuller  recognition  of  toe  practical 
element  in  the  work  of  the  sdiool.  As  regards  instruc- 
tion, it  is  claimed  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
such  a course  of  teaching  as  will  make  the  children 
familiarly  acquainted,  not  merely  with  words  and  with 
the  names  of  things,  but  also  with  the  things  them- 
selves which  those  names  and  words  represent  And 
apin,  as  regards  training  and  development,  it  is 
claimed  that,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  trainimr 
of  the  hand  and  of  the  eje,  as  weU  as  for  the  tiaininc 
of  toe  intMlect.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  occupy  your  Ex- 
eellenoy  s time  by  pointing  out  that  some  writers  who 
are  regarded,  especially  m England,  as  eminent  authori- 
ses on  such  matters  insist  upon  all  this  as  essential 
to  the  completeness  of  every  system  of  education,  quite 
irrespecfave  of  any  special  wants  of  the  particular  class 

^aid  fhaf  instance,  has 

said  that  even  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  Indus 
pursuits  a system  of  education  that  does  nolhino 
Ities  of  obRPVVAfirtT,  +l.e.4-  j ; ° 
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for  the  faculUes  of  observation,  that  trains  neithef 
the  eye  nor  the  hand,  and  is  compatible  with  utter 
Ignorance  of  toe  commonest  natural  trutos,. might  still 
be  regarded  as  strangely  imperfect.”  Now,  I am  not 
calbed  upon  to  adopt  that  strong  way  of  putting  the  case  ' 


For  we  have  not  to  do  witii  imy  such  hypothetical  case 
We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  not  ouly  ore  there  such 
things  as  industrial  pursuits,  but  that  wo,  the  Com. 
tnissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  are- 
charged  mainly  with  the  education  of  the  childi'en  of 
toe  industrial  classes  of  our  country.  It  is  by  means 
of  industrial  pureuits  that  these  children  are  to  make 
their  way  in  the  world;  and  their  success  or  failure  ia 
life  must  largely  depend  upon  how  they  have  been  fitted 
for  those  pursuits  when  they  coino  to  enter  upon  them 
So,  then,  the  instruction  and  the  training  which,  to  so 
large  an  extent,  undoubtedly,  nvo  still  lacking  In  our 
system,  arc  precisely  thoso  which,  in  fhe  sphere  of 
secular  knowledge  aro  of  tluf  very  first  importance  to- 
toe  vast  majority  of  the  eliiUlren  whom  we  have  undet- 
talien  to  educate.  X liuppeiuKl,  a few  weeks  ago,  to 
look  through  the  pages  of  a publication  (hat  circulates, 
widely,  I understand,  ninongHt  Uu*  toachcra  of  our  Irish 
National  Scliools.  .1  found  in  it  a sharply  unfngoniBtio 
comment  on  the  proposal,  wliicli  was  then  known  to- 
be  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cominissione«,  for 
the  introduction  of  a aystem  of  manual  training ’into- 
our  schools.  Thu  writer  spoke  of  this  as  a '‘fad." 
Why,  he  asked,  should  the  children  of  the  National 
schools  bo  seleckHl  as  the  victims  <b£  this  experiment?' 
When  such  things,  he  said,  were  infroduced  into  the 
schools  for  the  ohildrcn  of  ” the  clussea,”  then  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  think  of  introducing  them  into  the 
schools  for  the  children  of  the-  masses  Now,  it  surely 
should  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  it  is  precUely 
because  our  National  schools  arc  schools  for  the  children, 
of  too  masses  of  our  people  that  the  demand  has  been 
mode  for  a change,  and  a comproh<'iiKive  change,  ia 
this  direction.  It  is,  as  X have  said,  tho  view  of  not 
a few  who  arc  regarded  as  liigh  authorities  upon  educa- 
t-ional  subjects,  that  it  is  desimblc,  in  fhe  intercats  even 
of  the  children  of  tho  profrssioiml  and  other  higher 
social  classes,  that-,  even  in  their  schools,  provision 
should  be  ma<le  for  a sciinitifie  coursi'  of  manual  train- 
ing. Professor  Huxley’s  wowls,  which  I have  quoted,, 
go  that  length,  and  personally  I imi  not  at  all  inclined 
to  dissent  frani  what  he  has  said  upon  that  point.  But 
that  is  not  the  point  of  mir  present  case.  Wo  have  to 
do  with  the  education,  not  of  the  children  of  the  higher 
social  classes,  but  of  cliildrcii  who.  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  will  have  to  yarn  their  bread  liy  industrial  pur- 
Buite.  Why  should  it  ho  suggested  that  such  children 
should  be  deprivod  of  that  spedul  instruction  and  that 
special  training  that  would  most  directly  fend  to  fit 
them  for  their  work  in  life?  Why,  above  all,  should 
this  bo  suggested  on  tho  ground  that  not  such  training; 
and  instruction,  or  hut  little  of  it,  ia  given  to  those 
other  children,  whose  fortune  it  is  that  when  they  lea've 
school,  they  will  be  under  no  necessity  of  earning  their 
bread  by  manual  industry?  There  was  a time  when 
^ueatioii  was  the  privilege  of  the  few;  when,  in  faet> 
it  wag  ail  but  exclusively  confinccl  to  those  who  were 
destined  for  tho  learned  professions,  who  were  to  be 
lawyers,  or  doctors,  or  priests.  'I'liis  restriction  of  the 
sphere  of  education,  naturally,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  time,  determined  tho  course  of  studios  as  it  was 
then  conceived.  The  course  was  thus  determined  by 
its  ultimate  aim  and  object,  from  the  very  rudiments 
on  to  the  end.  Then  camo  a later  time,  when  broader 
views  began  to  prevail  upon  the  subject  of  the  difiuaion 
of  education  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  Gradu- 
ally that  great  change  came  ab<nit,  but,  by  a strange 
anomally,  too  old  course  of  school  studies  held  its  ground 
almo^  unchanged.  Tho  demand  that  has  come  to  be 
so  widely  made  in  our  own  day,  for  a comprehensive 
change  in  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  school,  is 
simply  a remand  for  the  removal  of  that  long-st-anding 
anomaly,  and  for  a solid,  prue.tioal  recognition  of  the 
established  fact  that  education  is  no  longer  toe  Ex- 
clusive possession  of  any  privileged  classes,  but  is  the 
birthright  of  every  child  that  is  born  into  the  State— 
the  birthright  of  the  future  artisan,  toe  future  agricul- 
turist, the  future  agricultural  labourer,  as  well  as  of  the 
future  lawyer  or  the  future  member  of  any  other  learned 
profession.  I venture  to  say,  your  Excellency,  that 
there  are  few  subjects  connected  with  public  afiairs  in 
Ireland  upon  which  you  will  find  a nearer  approach  to. 
unanimity  than  you  will  find  upon  this,  that,  as  regards.; 
toe  system  of  education.'  in  our  National  schools,  the. 
time  has  come  for  looking  into  this  whole  question  in 
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an  earnest  and  practical  spirit,  witli  the  view  of  intro- 
ducing into  this  system,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  found 
practicable  to  do  so,  a well-considered  scheme  of  more 
practical  teaching  and  moro  practical  training  than  we 
as  yet  have  bad.  Therefore,  it  is  that  we  haveJ  come 
to  your  Excellency  to-day,  askine  you  to  take  whatever 
steps  may  be  necessary  for  the  nolding  of  a public  in- 
quiry upon  this  subject.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked, 
why  we,  the  Commissioners,  as  we  are,  of  National 
Education,  do  not  introduce  this  practical  element  into 
the  system  ourselves?  "What  need  can  there  be  for 
tho  holding  of  any  inquiry  about  it?  Or  if,  for  any 
reason,  an  inquiry  be  necessary,  why  cannot  w©  hold 
the  inquiry  ourselves,  without  seeki^  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Lord  Lie\jtcnant?  Your  Excellency  is  aware 
that  the  responsibility  of  framing  tho  course  of  educa- 
tion in  the  National  schools  of  Ireland  is  born©  by  the 
Commissioners  only  to  a somewhat  limited  extent. 
There  arc,  I believe,  cases  on  our  records — some  of 
them  touching  very  closely  upon  this  matter  on  which, 
we  have  come  to  your  Excellency  to-day — in  which  an 
official  correspondence  had  to  be  continued  for  a num- 
ber of  years  before  the  Commissioners  were  set  free  to 
make  certain  changes  which  they  desired  to  make  in 
the  system  of  Question  which  they  administer. 
Changes  involving  the  possibility  of  any  increase  in 
expenditure,  even  through  tire  facilitating  of  tho  earn- 
ing of  some  additional  results  fees,  can  be  made  by  us 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  Irish  Government  and 
of  the  Treasury  It  is  but  natural  then,  that  when 
there  is  question  of  a far-reaching  change,  such  as  that 
which  is  now  under  consideration,  we  should,  in  the 
very  first  instance,  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  what 
has  been  proposed  is  to  be  regarded  even  as  feasible. 
We  seek,  in  the  first  place,  to  do  this  by  bringing  this 
important  matter  under  your  Excellency 's  notice  in 
this  prominent  way.  Then,  as  to  our  request  for  a. 
formal  public  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  I beg  to  assure 
your  Excellency  that  we  have  not  put  forward  that 
request  without  being  fully  convinced,  not  only  of  the 
advantage,  but  of  the  practical  necessity,  of  such  an 
inquiry  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  we  have  in 
view.  I trust  there  is  no  want  of  respect  in  my  say- 
ing to  your  Excellency— expressing  in  this  merely  my 
own  personal  view — that  I have,  as  a rule,  very  little 
faith  in  such  a procedure.  But  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  general  rule,  and  I cannot  but  regard  the  present 
esse  as  eminently  exceptional.  There  is  no  great  point 
of  public  policy  at  issue.  There  is  really  question  of 
but  little  more  than  of  a matter  of  degree,  and  of  the 
selection  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  admitte^y  desirable  end.  If  ever  there  was 
a case  In  which  a practical  outcome  migbt  be  expected 
from  a public  inquiry,  I cannot  but  consider  that  we 
may  expect  a practical  outcome  from  the  inquiry  we 
ask  your  Excellency  to  set  on  foot.  _ As  to  the  reason 
for  holding  this  inquiry,  we  regard  it  as  necessary  on 
two  distinct  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  widespread 
as  the  feeling  is  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  a sys- 
tem of  practical  instruction  and  of  practical  ti’ainuig 
into  our  schools,  it  is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  a feeling 
characterised  by  looseness  and  vagueness,  to  a most 
unsatisfactory  degree.  Many  of  the  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  earnest  advocates 
of  reform  in  this  direction,  are  regarded  fay  no  less 
earnest  advocates  of  it  as  crude  and  impracticable. 
Some  of  those  suggestions,  it  is  objected,  wouid_  in- 
volve the  turning  of  our  National  schwls  for  boys  mto 
60  many  carpenter’s  workshops.  Against  some  others, 
it  is  said,  that  they  would  involve  the  turning  of  our 
National  schools  for  girls  into  so  many  kitchens  or 
laundries.  The  teaching  of  trades,  of  one  kina  or 
another,  is  as  strongly  insisted  upon  by  some  earnest 
critics  of  our  present  system,  as  it  is_ob]eotw  to_  by 
others  amongst  them.  In  all  this,  plainly,  there  is  a 
mass  of  confusion  to  be  cleared  away  before  any  rea 
progress  can  be  made.  We,  for  our  part,  do  not  see 
how  that  confusion  can  be  pleared  away  except  by 
means  of  a public  inquiry,  an  inquiry  in  the  cours^ 
which  all  who  have  any  definite  suggestions  to  otter 
upon  the  particular  aspect,  of  the  case  .with  which  we 
have  to  do,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  lor- 
ward  these  suggestions,  of  explaining  them  in  aewi  , 
and,  in  so  fat  as  it  might  become  necessary,  of  ]usti  y- 
ing  them  when  brought  to  the  test  of  principle,  or  con- 


fronted by  any  conflicting  scheme.  Until  this  has  been 
done,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  could  undertake  with  any 
prospect  of  success  the  formulating  of  a working  scheme 
that  would  receive,  either  from  the  public  at  large,  or 
from  the  managers  of  schools,  that  general  support, 
without  which  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  any 
scheme  of  popular  education  could  succeed.  I feel, 
your  Excellency,  that  it  would  be  altogether  out  of 
place  for  me  to  indicate  my  personal  view  upon  any  of 
the  points  of  detail  in  the  case.  On  some  of  them,  I 
am  free  to  confess  my  inability  to  form  any  very  defi- 
nite view,  in  the  absence  of  that  information  which  an 
inquiry,  such  as  we  seek  for,  would,  I am  confident, 
elicit.  There  is,  however,  one  point  upon  which  I am 
absolutely  clear;  and  I do  not  think  that  it  can  tend 
in  any  way  to  prejudge  any  fair  subject  of  inquiry,  if 
I express  my  view  upon  it.  It  is,  that  the  teaching  of 
trades  is  the  one  thing  that  we  should  absolutely  make 
up  our  minds  nob  to  atlmit  into  our  schools.  As  to 
this,  the  attention  of  the  public,  at  least  in  Ireland,  has 
not,  I fear,  been  as  yet  sufficiently  directed  to  the 
broad  line  of  distinction  that  separates  what  is  pro- 
perty designated  “Technical”  education  on  the  one 
hand,  from  manual  training  on  the  other.  By  “ tech- 
nical ’’  education,  as  I now  use  the  word,  I understand 
instruction  in  particular  arts,  or  trades,  or  complete 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  tho  like.  It  will  hardly, 

I think,  be  questioned  that  instruction  of  that  kind  has 
to  be  regardM  as  altogether  out  of  place  in  a primary 
school.  The  work  of  such  a school,  as  I conceive  it,  iU' 
the  sphere  of  industrial  toaining,  should  be  confined  to 
that  general  training  of  the  faculties,  especially  of  the 
hand  and  of  the  eye,  which  underlies  all  industrial 
training,  of  whatever  kind,  and  which  is  not  specially 
connect^  with  any  trade  or  occupation,  but  stands  in 
an  equally  useful  relation  towards  all.  Not  merely  as 
an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  but  also  because  it 
helps  to  bring  out  a point  of  considerable  practical  im- 
portance in  connection  with  our  view  of  the  need  for  a 
foraial  inquiry  into  all  this  matter,  I take  that  system 
of  manual  instruction  which  has  proved  so  successful 
in  so  many  ways  in  the  primary  echools  in  Sweden — 
the  Sloyd  system — to  which  we  have  referred  at  length  - 
in  our  Memorandum.  In  that  system,  as  your  Excel- 
lency is  aware,  the  material  us^  for  the  work  of  toe 
chil<ir6n  is  wood.  But  one  of  the  very  first  points  laid 
down  in  every  treatise  on  the  system  is  that  Sloyd  is 
a wholly  difierent  thing  from  carpentry.  It  is,  in  its 
essence.,  an  (^ucational  system.  There  is  a carefully 
graduated  series'of  objects  to  be  made,  70  or  80, 1 think, 
in  all.  These  lead  on,  one  to  another,  almost  like  too 
propositions  in  Euclid.  They  are  so  carefully  graduated 
that  the  second  introduce  some  different,  but  only 
slightly  difierent  use  of  the  aimpl©  tool  that  was  used 
in  the  making  of  the  first;  and  so  on,  from  first  to  last, 
until,  at  the  end  of  a well-arranged  course,  toe  use  has- 
been  learned  of  each  of  the  various  tools  that  it  is  con- 
sidered advisable  to  comprise  within  the  system.  There 
is  no  division  of  labour,  as  there  is  in  carpentry  as  a 
trade.  Every  object  made  must,  from  its  beginning  to 
its  completion,  be  the  work  of  the  one  pair  of  hands 
of  the  ono  individual  child.  These  objects  are  of  no 
commercial  value,  at  least,  they  are  not  valued  for 
their  own  sakes.  So  far  as  the  intrinsic  value  goes  they 
might  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  are  made.  As  haa 
been  well  said  in  one  of  the  best  expo^tions  of  the  sys- 
tem, they  are,  in  this  respect,  like  the  pages  of  the  copy- 
book that  the  child  fills  in  when  learning  to  ivrite. 
It  is  not  the  objects  themselves,  but  the  making  of 
them,  that  is  looked  to.  It  is  the  work  of  making  them 
that  constitutes  the  means  to  the  end  that  is  aimed  at 

that  end  being  the  cultivation,  not  only  of  manual 

dexterity,  but  of  accuracy,  of  carefulness  in  little  things, 
of  neatness,  of  self-reliance,  of  patience,  of  persever- 
ance, of  concentration  of  thoutot  upon  the  worS  to  be 
done,  of  love  for  honest,  well-nnishM  work,  in  a word, 
toe  training  and  cultivation  of  ail  those  faculties  and 
habits  which  it  is  of  toe  highest  importance  to  cultivate 
as  a preparation  for  the  business  of  life.  Now,  one  of  the 
main  aovantages  which  I,  at  least,  look  forward  to  as  a 
result  of  the  holding  of  on  inquiry  such  as  we  suggest, 
is  the  fastening  of  public  attention  upon  this  vitally 
important  distinction.”  Perhaps  I have  read  enough  of 
it.  The  point  tlie  Archbishop  brings  out  is  that  he 
wanted  to  have  ready  material  with  which  he  could  go 
A * 
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to  the  Treasury,  that  the  Commissioners  should  have- 
the  recommendation  • of  a Commission  of  Inquiry  at 
their  back  in  asking  the  Treasury  to  give  money. 


10979.  Now,  I think  you  may  tell  us  what  the  next 
stage  was.  ^ou  say  : Then  came  the  Warrant  appoint- 
ing a Committee  of  Inquiry,  in  January,  1897,  and 
you  give  the  names  of  the  Committee? — les;  the  Earl 
of  Belmore  was  Chairman  of.  the  Committee,  which  in- 
cluded Archbishops  Walsh  and  Plunket,  the  Chief  Baton, 
Mr.  Redington,  Judge  Shaw,  Monsiguor  Molloy,  Rev. 
H.  Wilson,  Professor  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Stanley  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  W.  R.  Molloy,  Captain  Shaw,  and  James 
Struthers,  Esq.  The  Committee  held  93  meetings  and 
examined  186  witnesses,  and  Mr.  Downing  gave  evi- 
dence before  that  Committee.  There  was  one  point  in 
Mr.  Downing’s  evidence  that  I would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  Committee  to.  He  stated  at  that  time 
before  that  Committee,  the  Manual  Instruction  Com- 
mittee, that  the  results  system  examination,  as  a test 
•of  intelligence,  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was 
written  on.  That  was  Mr.  Downing’s  opinion  of  the 
results  system.  He  stated  the  other  day  before  this 
Committee  that  there  was  a great  deal  in  the  results 
system.  He  made  use  of  an  expression  that  conveyed 
the  very  opposite  of  his  foraisr  idea.  Mr.  Downing  is 
well  acquainted  with  this  Manual  Instruction  report, 
and  he  knew  all  tliat  was  in  it;  Mr.  Purser  was  actually 
one  of  the  assistants  to  the  Committee,  and  he  was 
Bent  to  Germany  to  inquire,  so  he  knows  all  about  the 
recommendations. 

10980.  The  Committee  made  its  report  on  the  5th  of 
June.  1898? — Yes,  the  final  report. 

10981.  Then  was  that  dealt  with  by  a Committee  of 
the  Board? — A Committee  of  the  Board  appointed 
in  October,  1898,  to  consider  the  whole  matter.  The 
■Committee  met  on  the  17th  of  November,  1808,  and 
recommended  inter  alia  that  the  chiefs  of  inspection, 
in  consultation  with  other  administrative  officials,  should 
be  requested  to  draw,  up  a scheme  to  give  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Manual  Instruction  Com- 
mittee. The  chiefs  of  inspection  were  Mr.  Purser  and 
Mr.  Downing.  Mr.  Naisfa,  who  is  now  our  accountant, 
■was  at  that  time  our  assistant  bookkeeper,  and  he  had 
prepared  a financial  scheme.  I have  here  the  con- 
fidential  document.  It  is  a very  elaborate  scheme,  very 
well  thought  out;  but  it  is  rattier  an  elaboration  of  the 
results  system.  That  was  prepared  • before  the  report 
•of  tb&  Committee  of  Inquiry.  Then,  Mr.  Redington 
asked  Mr.  Young,  the  financial  assistant  secretary,  to 
prepare  a memorandum  dealing  with  &e  financial 
aspects  of  the  recommendations.  He  had  asked  me 
to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  but  for  reasons 
-of  my  own,  I asked  Mr.  Redington  to  excuse  me, 
and  Mr.  Daly  was  appointed,  but  I did  a great  deal  of 
work  for  the  Commission.  Mr.  Redington  said  to  me  : 
“ As  you  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  this  thing  would 
:?ou  give  me  your  views  on  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
recommendations?  ’’  I said  I had  very  little  time,  and 
I had  Eot_  thought  over  it,  that  I would  do  what  I 
oould  for  him,  and  I started  to  prepare  a memorandum, 
but  before  that  memorandum  was  completed  Mr. 
Redington  died.  He  had  never  seen  my  memorandum 
and  had  never  seen  Mr.  Young’s. 

_ 10982.  What  was  this  deputation  that  you  referred  to 
immediately  after,  of  Dr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald? 
—That  was  a deputation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant?  Thev 
wanted  to  go  to  me  Lord  Lieutenant  to  put  some  points 
m oonneotion  with  the  requirements  before  him. 


requirements?— Yes;  to  put 
® two  estimates 

prepared  for  the  coming  financial  year. 

10984.  That  waa  for  1899?— 1899-1900.  In  one  eeti 
male  there  no  reference  to  mannal  metrnetion,  and 
m the  other  estimate  there  ms,  and  thej  mntik  to 
havn  some  views  from  the  Lord  Lieulenfnl  .lout  It 
As  there  was  a new  Eosident  OonmiisBionet  abont  te 
be  appointed,  the  l^rd  Lieutenant  requested  the  Com- 
missioners,  o»  the  20th  of  Pebruarj,  to  eonsidet 


think  he  did  that  merelj  to  ™T.Vkit 

was  appointed.  ‘joaumj 


noivSSfo  Starkie  ap- 

pqmted?— Dr.  Starkie  was  appointed  in  .February, 


■ 10986.  And  when  was  the  letter  from  the  Lord  Lieu^ 
tenant  asking  to  have  the  luattov  considered  agaiii  off 
the  20th  of  February? — At  that  time.  Dr.  Starkie’s 
appointment  had  been  miulc,  but  not  formally  notified- 
to  us.  On  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Stnrkic,  he  asked  me 
what  steps  liad  been  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  'report 
of  the  Manual  lustniction  Coinmissiou,  and  I told  him 
practically  no  steps  had  been  taken,  that  they  hud  been 
under  cousidci-ation.  that  them  had  boon  a memo- 
randum j)r<.'paroil  by  Mr.  Niiish.  about  tlio  financial 
portion,  that  Mr.  Young  had  a mcinoraiuhim,  and  that 
I had  a incmorundiim  in  hand,  and  he  uskod  me  to 
finish  up  my  mciuoranduin  and  give  it  to  him.  I have 
that  memoraudiim  here.  I have  also  Mr.  Young’s 
memorandum. 

10987.  Then,  in  the  following  month.  Archbishop 
Walsh  moved  for  a Committee? — A Committee  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  a working  sclu'ine  to  glvo  effect  tb  the' 
recommendations  of  the  Manual  Iiistnietion  Conimis- 


10988.  'niiit  was  submittod  to  the  Board? — The 
working  scheme  that  was  snbinitUKl  by  the  Committee 
had  uothing  to  say  to  the  iimmeial  portion.  It  oiily 
dealt  with  the  Knlijeets  to  bo  inlrtHlticrtl.  I have  here 
the  report  that  Was  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,* 
with  an  estimnto  of  the  cost  of  flio  in-w  subjects.  The 
report  was  published  by  tbo  CoimiuKKloners  of  National 
Education  tbeniselvcs.  If  you  haw  not  got  this,  I 
think  if  you  ask  for  it  we  can  give  it  to  yiiu;  but  the 
msmoranduni  I prepareil  was  u private  thing,  prepared 
for  the  Resident  Coi'nmissitmer. 


10989.  That  memorandum  of  yours  was  on  finanoa 
entirely? — It  is  headed  : “ Suggestions  for  a Change 
in  the  Method  of  Payment  of  State  0 rants  to  the 
Teaching  Staff  of  National  Schools,  with  some  obser- 
vations on  points  arising  in  conneulion  ivilh  the  sub- 
ject.” This  mcniornndum  is  dated  the  9th  of  January, 
1899;  but.it  really  was  not  in  their  hands  for  a month 
after. 


SiE  Hiuam  WiEKiNsos.— Y’ou  might  givn  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Board  that  was  actually  published. 

10990.  Tba  Chaiuman. — Yon  said  wn  might  have  it? 
— The  suggestions  that  I make  in  my  memorandum 
are  only  indirectly  referred  to  in  this  report.  -This 
report  is  marked  July.  1H9V1.  '*  Hejiort  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Ednciition  made  fur  the  information 
of  His  Excellenoy  in  refi-naiei-  to  the.  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  of  Manual  Instriietioii.”  That  was 
sent  to  him  on  the  20th  of  July,  1899. 

10991.  Cau  that  be  had?— Yes.  That  deals  wiiJi 
subjects  to  be  iiitrodneed  in  thu  schools,  the  different 
subjects  in  aoeordancu  u'ilh  the  recouimcndations  of 
the  Commission,  and  it  also  ileals  with  a proposal  to 
appoint  organisers  of  Mimunl  Instructiou. 

10992.  That  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Sturkio  and  Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald? — ^Yes.  That  was  submitted  to- the 
Board,  approved  of,  and  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

10993.  Now  will  you  go  tr>  that  point  wlicro  you  say 
the  chiefs  of  inspection  in  all  this  business  gave  little 
or  no  assistuuue? — Yes;  the  Resident  Commissioner 
came  there  as  a new  man  with  the  best  intentions 
towards  Mr.  Purser  and  Mr.  Downing;  but  it  became 
evident  at  once  to  him  and  evident  to  Professor 
Fitzgerald,  that  the  cliicfs  of  inspection  did  not 
look  favourably  on  this  new  scheme  at  all,  that  they 
thought  some  slight  modifientinn  of  the  old  system 
would  suflfice.  At  that  time-,  they  'were  not  aware 
that  there  was  anything  in  the  way  of  a sweeping  change 
like  the  abolition  of  the  results  system  on  tho  tapis- 
The  incident  that  is  referred  to  is  this.  The  Com- 

mittee invited  Mr.  Purser  and  hir.  Downing  to  confer 
■with  them,  and  I was  present  at  one  of  those  com 
ferencea  between  Mr.  Purser,  Dr.  Starlcio,  and  Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald,  and  Professor  Fitzgerald  wns  giving 
his  views.  Ho  had  got  charge  of  the  mathematical 
side  of  the  question  and  tho  elementary  science  side. 
He  was  giving  his  views  with  regard  to  'ivhnt  the  Com- 
missioners would  like  to  have  done,  and  Jfr.  Purser 
was  controverting  them.  At  last  matters  reached  a 
climax,  and  Profesaor  Fitzgerald  said  : Remember, 


Mr.  Purser,  that  we  are 'the  Commissioners  and  wish 
this  to  be  done.  "You  are  not  a Commissioner,  yon 
are  one  of  our  officers,  and  it  is  our  views  that  must 
obtain  •with  regard  to  tJiis  new  programme.” 


*Vide  Appendix  XXVIII. 
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10994.  'Sou  were  present? — I was  present,  and  Dr. 
Starkie  was  present.  I think  the  interview  ended  then 
and  Mr.  Purser  went  away.  I . give  you  that  as  an 
illustration,  to  show  that  Mr.  Purser  had  very  strong 
views,  and  Mr.  Downing  also  had  very  strong,  views 
on  tiiese  matters,  and  tliey  apparently  would  hke  their 
views  to  be  adopted,  but  their  views  then  were  not 
the  views  of  the  Board. 

10995.  Mr.  Coppet. — What  was  the  date  of  that  oon- 
lereuce? — That  was  after  the  26th  of  July,  1899.  Then 
Dr.  Starkie  informed  me  (and  he  repeated  it  the  other 
day  to  me)  that  the  Committee  concluded  that  they 
would  get  little  assistance  from  the  chiefs  of  inspection 
and  that  practically  they  decided  to  ask  them  for  no 
further  assistance.  Dr.  Starkie  will  give  you  very  full 
evidence  all  about  that.  He  knows  all  about  it  him- 
self. 

10990.  The  Committee,  not  the  Commissioners, 
formed  the  opinion  that  they  would  get  very  little  help? 
—The  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a working 
scheme  approached  the  chief  inspectors,  and  from  the 
attitude  of  the  chief  inspectors,  the  Committee  con- 
cluded that  they  would  get  very  little  assistance  from 
the  chief  inspectors. 

10997.  The  Chairman. — Then  Mr.  Downing  sub- 
mitted a memorandum,*  dated  the  27th  April,  1899, 
dealing  with  another  question  altogether,  apparently? 

Yes,  this  is  Mr.  Downing’s  memorandum.  It  is  on 

four  sheets  of  letter  paper,  and  it  is  beaded:  “ Some 
measures  urgently  ne^M  with  a view  to  more  efficient 
inspection  to  schools.”  He  begins  : ” Recent  reforms 
have  made  a very  considerable  addition  to  the  work  of 
the  inspectors.  Numerous  special  reports  oa  efficiency 
of  service  are  now  required,  and  these  involve  careful 
and  lengthened  inspection  of  many  schools.  Practical 
tests  in  teaching  also  make  a new  and  very  consider- 
able demand  on  the  inspector's  time.  The  inspectors  in 
their  general  reports  complain  almost  unanimously  of 
the  want  of  sufficient  time  for  efficient  inspection. 
Already  the  strain  of  duty  is  very  severe  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  the  difficulty  of  providing  the  necessary 
assistants  for  completing  the  work  of  inepection  is  be- 
ginning to  be  acutely  felt.  This  pressure  is  increasii^, 
and  likely  to  increase  very  considerably  still.  The  in- 
crease of  inspection,  as  distinguished  from  examina- 
tion, is  a moat  valuable  improvanent,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  cannot  at  once  be  much  further  ex- 
tended; but  that  is  impossible  until  the  system  of 
examination  is  simplified.” 

10998.  Had  a considerable  change  taken  place  already 
in  that  month  of  July,  1899?— Nothing  in  the  way  of 
the  new  system. 

10999.  But  he  seems  to  refer  to  ah  inCrease  of  inspec- 
tion and  the  diminution  of  examination? — ^Yes;  h®  evi- 
dently had  read  the  Manual  Instruction  report,  and  that 
was  advocated  in  the  report. 

ilOOO.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  introduced? 
— ^No.  I think  this  was  a bona  fide  effort  on  the  pmt 
of  Mr.  Downing  to  give  assistance.  At  all  events,  he 
sent  that  document  in. 

IIOOI.  It  makes  some  altei-ations  in  the  old  system? 
— Yes.  It  suggests  some  alterations  in  the  old  system, 
and  makes  some  recommendations. 

11002.  Recommendations  that  were  finally  adopt^? 
—Yes.  He  says : " There  are  two  matters  c^mg 
urgently  for  consideration,  namely,  a re-casting  of  dis- 
tricts  ” 

11003.  That  was  dons?- That  was  done  subsequently. 
" And  a modification  of  the  system  of  examination  of 
pupils,” 

11004.  And  that  was  done?— And  that  was  done. 
Then  he  says  : ” In  recasting  the  boundaries  of  the  dis- 
tricts, the  question  as  to  the  most_  profitable  way  o 
employing  the  inspectors’  assistants  is  involved,  as  well 
as  that  o!  the  distribution  of  the  present  head  inspec- 
tors’ districts  amongst  the  district  inspectors.  Ihe 
present  division  into  districts  does  not  by  ^y  means 
distribute  the  work  equally  amongst  the  msp^tOTS. 
There  are  two  ways  of  proceeding  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect.” ” The  second  and  more  feasible  way  is  to  make 
a certain  number  of  the  districts  suffioientlj  large  to 
* Vide  Appendix  XXIX. 


aSord  coutinuous  employment  for  au  assistant  in  each.” 
And  we  did  that;  we  made  circuits. 

11005.  Does  he  suggest  alterations  in  the  programme? 

— He  advocates  that  in  first,  second,  and  third  classes, 
the  assignment  of  individual  marks  should  cease  at 
once,  and  the  inspector  should  note  their  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  instruction  given  in  each  subject  as 
“excellent,”  “good,”  “middling,”  or  “bad,”  as  the 
case  may  be. 

11006.  He  suggested  merit  marks? — He  was  one  of 
those  who  suggested  merit  marks ; he  quite  approved  of 
them.  He  also  suggesto,  in  connection  with  arithmetic, 
that  each  new  process  should  be  introduced  and  ex- 
plained by  means  of  easy  mental  calculations  (we  in- 
troduced that) ; and  that  when  learning  the  compound 
rules,  the  pupils  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
coins,  in  circiuation,  and  the  weights  and  measures  in 
common  use.  "We  introduced  that,  and  put  weights 
and  measures  in  the  schools.  He  says  : ” Specimens  of 
these  weights  and  measures  to  be  kept  in  every  school, 
as  well  as  a simple  balance.  The  pupils  should  be  re- 
quired at  this  stage  to  w«gh  and  make  actual  measure- 
ments.  In  connection  with  these  rules  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  mensuration  should  be  introduced  at  the 
proper  stage.  The  examination  in  arithmetic  should 
be  mainly  oral,  and  the  cards  should  be  wholly  dis- 
carded. The  programme  in  geography  is  so  out  o! 
accord  Tilth  the  principles  of  rational  instruction  that 
it  should  be  at  once  altered.  It  should  in  future  run 
somewhat  on  these  lines  : — A plan  of  the  school  and 
of  the  school  premises,  and  a map  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  a radius  of  three  miles.”  We  have  introduced 
that,  and,  in  fact,  everything  of  any  value,  and  I am 
afraid  some  things  not  of  very  much  value,  were  put 
into  the  programme. 

11007.  Mr.  Harrison. — Would  it  be  possible  to  have 
a copy  of  that? — I can  get  it  typed  and  send  it.  G?hi8 
is  Mr.  Downing’s  own. 

11008.  The  Chairman. — That  seems  the  veiy  germ  of 
the  proposals  that  Dr.  Starkie  adopted? — Yes,  of  some 
of  them. 

11009.  Except  so  far  as  he  followed  the  lines  of  the 
Commission? — Yes,  a raeat  many  of  the  proposals  of 
Mr.  Downing,  however, TiRd  been  in  previous  documents. 

11010.  Will  you  go  on  to  Dr.  Starkie’s  scheme?— Dr.- 
Btarlrie  commenced  the  preparation  of  a draft  scheme  * 
for  the  Board. 

11011.  He  commenced  that  in  1899,  did  he? — About 
May,  1899. 

11012.  And  that  draft  scheme  was  submitted  to  the 
Board?— Yes;  iiiis  is  the  scheme  here. 

11013.  The  original  scheme? — Dr.  Starkie’s  scheme, 
submitted  -to  the  Board. 

11014.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— -Could  we  have  that? 
—Weil,  there  is  a good  deal  of  matter  in  this.  The 
following  subjects  are  considered  in  the  memorandum : 
Reorgamsation  of  the  system  of  payments  of  salaries  of 
the  teaching  stafi  in  National  schools,  the  revision  of 
the  school  curriculum  and  school  organisation,  and 
other  things;  but  I daresay. Dr.  Starkie  will  have  no 
objection  to  putting  this  in.  It  is  knoivn  as  bis  memo- 
randum. 

11015.  Mr.  CoFEBY.— Did  Dr.  Starkie  prepare  ihat  in 
May,  1899?— It  was  not  ready  till  November.  Thera 
■were  several  revises.  This  was  revised  again,  and  again 
and  again,  and  in  November,  1899,  it  took  final  shape. 

11016.  'The  Chairman. — ^Will  you  try  and  obtain  that 
for  us?— The  financial  portion  of  this  document  has 
been  criticised,  and  it  is  largely  based  on  my  memo- 
randum. 

11017.  Mr.  Henlt.— That  document  was  prepared  by 
Dr  Starkie  himself?— This  document  deals  -with  other 
matters  that  my  original  memorandum  did  not  deal  with. 
The  first  is  the  revision  of  the  school  curriculum  and 
school  organisation  and  the  second  the  re-organisation 
of  the  inspection  stafi,  My  memorandum  only  made 
suggestions  as  to  changes  in  the  method  of  payment  of 
State  grants.  They  were  merely  suggestions.  One  of 
those  suggestions  has  been  largely  adopted  by  Dr. 
Starkie  and  the  Commissioners,  and  that  was  the 
present  system  of  payment. 

* Vide  Appendix  XXX. 
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11018.  The  Chaiuman. — Along  with  that  document  of 
Dr.  Starkie’s  will  you  let  us  have  your  memorandum? 
— I will  ask  Dr.  Starkie. 

11019.  You  will  try  and  obtain  them  for  us? — Yes. 
These  documents  contain  tiie  now  system  of  pay- 


mcniis. 

11020.  The  Bishop  or  Eoss.— And  you  say  that  you 
are  responsible,  that  it  was  in  your  brain  the 
system  originated? — No,  I did  not  make  that  assertion. 
In  this  paper  that  I was  asked  by  Mr.  Bedington  to 
draw  up,  I made  a series  of  remarks  about  the  scale 
of  payments,  and  I made  the  following  : “ The  present 
complicated  metiiods  of  remunerating  the  teaching 
etafis  of  National  schools  could  then  be  simplified. 

I suggested  that  we  should  have  a short  Act  of 
Parliament  to  amend  the  Education  Act  of  1892, 
which  hampered  us  at  the  time,  and  hampers  us  still, 
because,  by  a schedule  to  that  Act,  we  must  pay  a 
certain  portion  of  the  vote  in  a .specified  way.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  that,  my  idea  was  to  have  a short  Act  of 
Parliament  to  give  the  Commissioners  and  the  Treasui^ 
power  to  pool  this  money  under  the  Irish  Education 
Act  with  other  monies,  and  to  give  the  teachers  out  of 
those  funds  consolidated  incomes  without  any 
annual  payments.  We  could  have  given  them  better 
quarterly  salaries,  and  wc  would  have  had  no  annual 
payments.  I say  : “ The  present  complicated  methods 
of  remunerating  the  teaching  staff  of  the  National 
schools  could  then  be  simplified  in  accordance  with  some 
imiform  principle,  of  which  the  following  are  examples. 
(1)  The  payments  might  he  all  made  by  way  of  class 
salaries,  in  accordance  with  the  educational  class  of 
the  principal  and  assistant  teachei-s,  by  fixed  salaries 
in  the  case  of  work  mistresses,  industrial  teachers, 
monitors,  etc.,  and  by  capitation  grants  to  convent  and 
monastery  capitation  schools.  (2)  The  payments  might 
all  be'  made  fay  results  fees  or  annual  grants,  on 
account  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  as  in  England, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Commissioners  not  dealing 
with  the  persons  composing  the  school  staffs  individually. 
(3)  All  the  classed,  or  provisionally  classed  teachers, 
might  be  divided  for  financial  purposes  into  two,  three, 
or  more  sections,  each  section  having  a.  special  scale  of 
salary,  rising  from  a fixed  minimum  to  a fixed  maxi- 
mum, by  increments ; other  members  of  the  staffs  to  be 
similarly  paid,  with  the  exception  of  the  teachers  of 
convent  and  monastery  capitation  schools,  who  should 
be  paid  by  capitation  grants  as  before.  (4)  .\ll  schools 
might  be  paid  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  on  tho 
capitation  system.  Plan  1 would  give  satisfaction  to 
the  teachers  generally,  but  Parliament  and  the  Treasury 
might  not  be  prepared  for  such  a reactionary  measure. 
Plan  2,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  appointment  of 
School  Boards,  would  scarcely  suit  the  special  circum- 
stances of  Ireland.  These  plans  are  consequently  not 
discussed  in  the  present  memorandum,  but  plans  8 and 
4 are  considered  in  detail.  Well,  Plan  8 is  the  one  that 
is  practically  in  force,  with  modifications  of  several  of 
the  Commissioners,  including  His  Grace  Dr.  Walsh, 
who  went  into  it  very- minut^y  indeed. 


11021.  The  Chairman. — Now,  shall  we  go  on? — Of 
course,  that  involved  a great  deal  of  labour,  but  I 
want  to  draw  the  Committee's  attention  particularly 
to  the  fact  that  in  preparing  this  scheme  the  Commis- 
sioners gave  the  greatest  possible  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  teachei'S,  that  they  made  this  change,  so 
far  as  the  money  portion  of  it,  almost  entirely  in  the 
interests  of  the  teachers.  They  gave  consideration  to 
the  claims  of  tho  teachers,  who  were  clamouring  for 
the  abolition  of  the  results  fees.  I have  several  of  their 
resolutions  here.  They  were  clamouring  also  for  the 
revision  of  the  school  curriculum  and  school  organisa- 
tion, and  several  teachers  of  small  schools  said  they 
could  not  teach  three  or  four  classes  with  only  one 
teacher;  the  Commissioners  went  in  for  increments  of 
salary  for  them  and  promotion  wiihout  examinations 
and  for  bettering  the  position  of  the  teachers  of  small 
schools,  and  that  was  a thing  for  which  they  were 
thanked  by  the  Protestant  Episcopacy,  because  there 
was  a great  number  of  small  Protestant  schools  all 
over  the  country,  where  teachers  were  at  that  time 
endowments  of 

430  or  440  a year,  and  one  of  the  things  the  Commis- 
sionere  put  in  was  that  in  every  school  the  teachers 
should  have  a Imng  wage,  the  programmes  were  to 


be  arrauged  to  suit  the  localities,  and  full  permission 
was  given  to  managers  to  draw  up  their  own  pro. 
gramme.  Only  one  niniiager,  1 think,  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland  acted  on  that,  and  the  progmiume  that  he  drew 
up  was  such  that  tho  Coniinissionc>rs  could  not  adopt  it. 

11022.  Mr.  Henlt.— Was  there  not  a programme 
adopted  for  Castloknock  and  approved?— Yes,  I think 
there  was;  but  that  did  not  come  under  my  cognisance. 
The  only  one  that  did  was  one  drawn  up  by  a Pari^ 
Priest  of  a Northern  parish,  whose  uame  I do  not 
want  to  mention,  and  certainly  he  gave  us  some 
trouble.  Tho  Commissioners  introduced  u number  of 
improvements.  They  tried  to  simplify  tho  instruction.  , 
They  provided  for  seating  uceommodution  for  all  the 
children,  and  better  ventilation  mul  hygienic  arrange, 
ments,  school  miiseums  and  lavntorios,  prizes  and  books 
for  the  use  of  pupils,  and  managers  were  invited 
to  co-operate  with  the  CommisKionors  in  thi-  superia- 
tendenee  of  the  schotils. 

11023.  Tho  next  point  is,  1 think,  tho  confidential 
report? — The  Commissiomnti,  when  introducing  the  new 
system,  thought  it  would  be  desirable,  as  iu  England, 
that  the  managers  of  the  school  should  supply  annu- 
ally  a rej>ort. 

11024.  A coufidenlial  )-f])orf.’  I have  (he  fonn.*  It 
is  called  " Manager’s  Annual  llepovt.”  This  i-cport 
was  drawn  up  largely,  Inif  not  entiridy,  in  the  hitercsts 
of  the  teachers.  It  iiad  more  than  one  object.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Commissioner.^  and  circulated  through- 
out the  oouuti'y.  A consido'aljle  number  of  the  mana- 
gers furnished  the  reports,  hut  (hi“  majority  did  not, 
uud  this  form  of  report  lias  heeii  the  suhjeot  of  attack 
in  the  Teachers'  journals  and  elscwlu'n'. 

11025.  This  was  a report  to  be  sent  up  by  tho 
manager? — By  the  manager. 

11020.  Ou  the  teacher  — No;  an  annual  report  on  the 
school. 

11027.  Mr.  HlSNl-y. — And  on  tin-  teacher? — Ou  the 
school  and  teachei'.  In  England  the  managers  of  the 
schools  furnish  an  annual  report.  At  that  time  they 
certainly  did,  but  I do  not  know  wliclher  they  do  ao 
now. 

11028.  Mr.  IlAui!isoN.--.-\a  far  ns  [ remember,  there 
was  ono  question  asked  f>[  tho  managers,  whether  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  lejicher’s  general  conduct  and 
attention  to  business.  I do  not  romomber  that  there 
was  anything  else? — .\t  the  time  that  this  report  was 
drawn  up,  I sent  for  all  tho  English  forms  of  report, 
and  the  forms  that  I was  snppiiiul  until  had  those 
questions  in  theiii  which  Jlv.  iranison  has  mentioned, 
and  a good  many  more. 

Mr.  Hahiiison'. — I vomomber  nothing  more,  but  I am 
speaking  of  a good  many  years  ago. 

11029.  The  Cn.AiuMAN. — Was  that  u rather  searching 
inquiry? — I will  hand  in  this.  This  is  a very  impor- 
tant point  in  tho  consideration  of  the  whole  question 
connected  with  tho  attitude  of  the  teachers  to  the 
Board.  This  annual  report,  I sivy  distinctly,  was  de- 
signed largely  in  the  interests  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves. It  was  intended  to  correct,  as  far  us  it  was 
possible  for  tho  Cammissiom-rs,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  manager,  harsh  report-s,  or  too  lenient  re- 
ports, on  the  part  of  the  iuspoctors.  The  manager  was 
on  the  spot;  lie  was  supposed  to  visit  the  schools  fr^ 
quently,  and  he  is  asked  here,  in  tho  last  query  (it 
seems  a simple  ouc,  but  it  is  a very  important  one) 
“Have  you  any  suggestion  that  you  should  wish  to 
make  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  fhe 
school,  or  arc  there  any  defects  or  any  other  matters 
in  couneebiou  with  the  sciionl,  tcmchei-s,  inspection,  or 
examination,  that  you  think  deairablo  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  Cominissiouers?”  That  query  28  is 
the  most  important  query  in  the  annual  report, 
was  put  in  in  tliut  way,  bcciuise  tins  Commissioners  did 
want  to  imply  that  there  was  any  doubt,  and  there  wm 
no  doubt,  with  regard  to  'the  fairness  of  the 
inspectors  generally,  but  at  the  same  time  they  ga’« 
tho  manager  an  opportunity  thore,  if  he  thought  that 
the  inspector  had  not  acted  fairly,  or  bad  acted  too 
harshly,  or  in  any  way  unjustly  to  the  teacher— 
opportunity  of  letting  the  Commissioners  know  » 


* Vide  Appendix  XXVI.  (2). 
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at  the  time,  and  when  the  teacher’s  increments  ports  leaking  out,  but  just  to  make  the  report  accept 

came  on  for  consideration,  tlxese  annual  reports  were  able. 

nnoo  xt_ WiLKiNSON. — When  was  that  r“- 


to  be  taken,  and  to  bo  considered  in  connection  with 


of  the  principal  port  first  issued? — It  was  issued  with  the  new  scheme, 


Ejects  of  that  annual  report.  That  object,  I think,  was  but  I could  not  say  the  exact  time,  in  1900  or  1901. 
either  completely  not  seen  or  obscured  by  people  who  11034;.  But  it  was  issued  with  the  new  scheme? — 
were  interested  in  not  letting  it  be  seen.  The  Coininis-  Yes. 

sionei-s  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  managers  generally  11035.  And  has  been  withdi-awn  since  then?— Yes,  it 

throughout  tiie  couutry  were  very  attentive  to  their  has  been  withdrawn ; but  for  years  the  Commissioners 

duties  as  managers,  and  visited  the  schools  day  after  held  on  to  it  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  adopted 

day  but  they  also  knew  that  there  were  a great  number  generally.  At  last,  however,  comparatively  recently, 

of  managers  who  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  visited  the  the  Commissioners  decided  to  drop  it. 

schools.  They  simply  confined  themselves  to  sending  11036.  Can  you  say  the  time? — Well,  ! cannot  say 

the  quarterly  return,  and  writing  “good,"  or  some-  precisely,  but  I can  get  you  lie  infoi'rnation. 

thing  at  the  head  of  the  return,  and  forwarding  it  up  11037.  But  ibhas  been  withdrawni? — It  has  been  with- 


11037.  But  it  has  been  withdrawni? — It  has  been  with- 


to  the  office.  There  was  a case  the  other  day  where  drawn.  , ~ x n o 

tt  manager  lived  30  miles  from  the  school,  and  he  had  11038.  The  Chairman. — ^It  never  took  effect  really  t 
not  been  near  the  school  for  two  years.  That  kind  of  Oh,  we  had  some  thous^de  of  reports,  ^y  mark  on 

manager  the  Commissioners  wanted  to  come  at  through  the  top  of  this  report  will  be  eonsidei'ed  in  conneemon 
this  report.  They  w'anted  to  make  the  managers  real  wdth  the  inspector’s  annual  report.  . n xr 

managers,  and  so  asked  them  to  note  the  dates  and  11039.  It  was  operative  for  some  years,  m^?— Yes. 
hours  of  visits,  and  if  the  rules  and  regulations  had  Of  course,  it  was  copied  from  the  English  plan  of 


been\~ttended'to,  ns  far  as  they  had  observed,  and  getting  an  annual  report  from  school  managers;  but 
the  Commissioners  inserted  a few  suggestive  questions,  there  was  another  idea  underneath  it.  It  was  to  Pe 
They  were  only  suggestions,  but  they  would  make  it  considered  with  the  inspectors  reports’ when  questions 
<iT>r>ofi.T  that  the  neonle  in  tlie  Education  Office  were  of  promotion  or  increment  arose.  The  system  oi 


anneal-  that  the  people  in  tlie  Education  Office  were  of  promotion  or  increment  arose.  The  system  of 
aware  that  there  were  other  schools  where  these  things  increments  proposed  for  the  teachers  was  to  a 
existed,  or  they  would  not  bo  asking  the  questions,  large  extent  copied  from  the  Civil  Service  system,  ana 
One  of  the  questions  asked  was:  “la  sufficient  the  teachers  apparently  have  a very  'vrong  notion  o 
attentioii  paid  by  the  teachers  'to  personal  cleanliness  what  the  Civil  Service  increment  is.  imagine, 

on  their  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  pupUs?"  if  you  can  judge  from_  their  journals, 

Another  was  : “ Has  thrift  increased  among  the  pupils?  entering  the  Civil  Service  gets  an  increment  of  sola  y 
Is  there  a school  savings  bank?  ” The, Commissioners  automaticaUy  year  after  yeai-.  I may  tell  you  “o  suen 
kne-w  perfectly  well  that  there  was  not  a school  savings  thing  happens.  There  is  a most  positivo  certificate  to  be 
bank  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  perhaps  at  the  time,  but  given  by  the  unmediate  s^erior  of 
ffiev  thouo-ht  it  would  occiir  to  mauagere  that  a an  increment  of  salai7.  His  i^ediate  superior  m^t 
.ehMl  saTOiga  bank  avonU  be  a good  tbing,  and 

UifT  asked;  “Is  tbero  provision  for  making  Iho  has  been  satiaiaotory  m every  respect,  and  that  be  is 

Sol  oomforlablo  and  wain  in  vrinter?"  “ Is*  there  hrghly  .efficient.  ^^erto  do“ 

any  provision  for  bringing  ohildreii  in  remote  places  to  Order  m Counml  and  if  the 

been  doing  this  thing  in  Switzerland  for  ye»^TlcJ  « '?S“K™™-k  lhe  Fremont  ever  refnsedf 

take  tho  children  over  the  mountains,  collect  them,  and  ^ \ a1 

bring  them  dry-shod  to  school."  “Oh,  Hmnison.-Are  tho  rules  of  the  Civil 

never  do  m Ireland,  he  remarked.  But,  as  a matter  Ireland  as  in  England ?— They  ate. 

of  fact,,  tlioro.  arc  now  man,  oars  oonyoy.ng  children  Sery.ee  the  ,„e,n^  g ^ r ^ 


bring  them  dry-shod  to  school.  Oh,  no;  it  mn  Hinison.-Are  tho  rules  of  the  Civil 

never  do  m Ireland,  he  remarked.  But,  as  a matter  liwi.  Ireland  as  in  England ?— They  ate. 

of  fact,  biiero  arc  no\v  many  cars  11042.  I bad  to  sign  certificates,  and  I am  afraid  I 

to  school,  and  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  Dr.  Bay,  has  a v j5  i,-,,,-  tea  rmiaa^inn  a oood  deal  of  what  you  have 
moat  elaborate  school  van.  In  the  County  Down  and  I «' 

in  the  West  of  Ireland  children  are  collected  at  certain  said.  ^ .,  I - v,  efficient  ’’  You  have  only 

points,  by  tb0.se  - .a«d^  - “ » ntrnr‘ily.  £"—/e 


dry  clothes;  the  vans  are  covered,  end  the  "eriotl  ttat  his  setyieo  has  been  satiofnetory,  and  that 

eioncrs  pay  the  cost.  Tha.t  is  one  of  the  .things  that  > auerent  thing  from  saying  it  has  been  highly 

tho  Commissioners  were  very  severely  ontioiHsd  .foi . “„  . I_;rhriiimiediate  superior  must  certify— I can 

They  were,  spoiling  the  liild.  Another  9“®'?  ?*  ' J i * tie  exact  words  of  the  eortifloalo*  as  prescribed 
there  provision  for  physical  oneroise,  drill,  swimming,  g vo  V Coimdl.  It  moans  that  the  man  most 

or  other  school  games  in  connection  with  the  school?,  7 . fifReipn+  service. 

That  query  was  scoffed  at,  and  laughed  at,  and  s^^ly  a that 

eriticised,  and  I was  asked  could  I home  a school  in  “h  „ething  notable  against  him,  and  that  is  the 

England  where  there  were  swimming  baths , but  I think  intp^rpted  in  me  whole  Civil  Service.  I 


or  other  school  games  in  connection  with  the  schoolr. 
That  query  was  scoffed  at,  and  laughed  at,  and  severely 


criticised,  and  I was  asked  could  I name  a school  m no^iing ' notable  against  him,  and 

England  where  ther.e  were  swimming  baths,  but  I think  ij  inte^reted  in  toe  whole  Civil 


there  are  several  now.  ^ _ 

11030.  Mr.  Eauhison.— Plenty  of  them?--Aud  I thii^  gjj.  Hikam  Wilkinson.— Can  you  get  us  a 

we  have  them  in  connection  with  some  few  schools  ini  of  the  certificate,  as  I suppose  you  Iwve  a form 

Ireland.  But  these  were  suggestions  to  the  managers,  certificate? — I have  not  one  of  them  with  me,  but  I 

and  there  was  more  intend^.  The  Commissioners  or  bring  one.  I have  to  sign  these  cet- 

wanted  to  get  the  manager  to  take  an  interest  in  the  tjficates*  every  day.  _ 

school,  and  to  see  to  it  himself,  and  that  would  be  pre-  ii044.  Might  I ask  what  is  toe  date  of  the  Crder  m 
paring  the  way  for  a much  simpler  method  of  inspection.  Council?— I cannot  recall,^  jurt  now,  the  date,  but  in 

The  manager  would  be  really  the  inspector  of  toe  school,  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  it  is  distinctly  laid  down 

and  if  that  report  had  been  adopted  and  acted  upon  m raau  can  get  an  increment  without  a certihcate 

the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposed,  there  wcind  service  from  his  itam^ato  superior,  i won  t 

have  been  now  a very  simple  way  of  dealing  with  the  .j.'jjg  words  “highly  efficient  are  m it.  _ 

increments  of  teachers’  salaries.  11046.  Mr.  Harrison.— ^at  do  you  mean  by 

llOSl.  Sil-  Hirah  -WiLRIhSOk  -What  »I»rt  in  tb«t 
known  as? — As  the  Manager  s Annual  Report.  the  rank  ol  7 t> 

11032.  The  Chairman. — A confidential  report?— At  jjay  i ask  who  would  be  the  most  junior 

first  it  was  not  confidential;  it  was  simply  a Manager  s g,  .^1  would  sign?— Well,  the  inspection  office 
Annual  Report,  and  several  managers  wrote  to  ys  say-  c„r>erintendent,  and  if  one  of  the  inspection  office 

ing  that  they  would  not  like  to  commit  themselvM  to  ™pqsengers  had  ser-rfoe  entitiing  him  to  an  increment 

statements  which  might  come  into  the  hands  of  people  these  forms  is  got  and  the  superintendent  initials 

afterwards,  and  the  Board  said  : “ We  will  make  it  con-  , approved. ” That  is  sent  on  to  the  men 

fidential.’’  Not  that  there  was  any  fear  of  these  re-  > . 

* Vide  Appendix  XXVI.  («)•  ^ ^ 
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immediately  above  him,  who  is  the  examiner,  and  the 
examiner  marks  it  “approved,”  and  then  it  conies  on  to 
the  Secretary,  myself,  and  if  I have  any  objection  I 
can  stop  it,  and  that  has  occurred  again  and  again. 
11047.  Mr.  Kettle. — Only  in  rare  eases? — Only  very 

rare  cases.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of , his 

increment  was  stopped. 

11048.  Mr.  Hatirison. — That  was  for  downright  in- 
efBciency.  It  was  not  that  he  failed  to  be  highly  effi- 
cient?—We  have  had  recently  one  of  our  newly  ap- 

Sointed  inspectors,  and  his  increment  was  postponed 
or  a year,  because  he  did  not  reach  a certain  standard 
of  efficiency.  He  lost  that  increment  under  the  Order 
in  Council.  If  a man  does  not  get  his  increment  in 
any  year,  and  it  has  been  refused  to  him,  he  loses  it. 

11049.  Arc  you  perfectly  certain  that  one  officer 
alone  can  atop  the  increment  by  the  refusal  of  his  sig- 
nature, witiiout  any  appeal? — ^No,  I did  not  say  that. 

11050.  I gathered  that  you  said  that  an  officer  could 
stop  it  absolutely? — I say  this,  that  if  the  officer  refuses 
to  give  his  certificate,  the  Order  in  Council  has  laid  it 
down  distinctly  that  the  man  cannot  get  his  increment; 
but  no  officer,  if  there  is  a case  of  appeal,  and  a justi- 
fied appeal,  would  stop  it,  or  it  would  be  a very  unlikely 
thing.  If  the  officer  is  a comparatively  junior  officer, 

I tWnlc  the  head  of  tlie  Department  would  say : 

" I think  this  man  might  get  his  increment.”  In  the 
case,  the  junior  officer,  in  999  cases  out  of  1,000,  would 
be  unwilling  to  persist,  and  would  waive  his  objection. 

11061.  Mr.  Coffey. — You  startled  me  by  saying  that 
you  had  to  certify  that  your  clerks  were  highly  efficient. 
Do  you  withdraw  that? — I do  not  withdraw  it.  I say 
that  an  increment  is  not  granted  unless  the  certificate 
is  that  the  clerk  has  given  approved  seiwice. 

11052.  But  not  “ highly  efficient  ” service? — ^Not, 
perhaps,  ” highly  ” efficient  service,  but  I say  he  must 
have  given  good  and  efficient  service  before  we  give 
him  the  increment. 

11053.  The  Chairman. — ^We  have  now  come  to  the 
point  in  your  memorandum  whei-e  you  refer  to  the 
inspection  staS  being  recruited  largely  from  the  staff 
of  National  teachers.  I think  you  had  finished  that 
question  about  the  report  of  the  managers? — There 
was  just  a point  about  increments  of  salary  which 
was  refen-ed  to  before  luncheon,  and  I .took  occasion 
to  go  back  to  the  office  and  get  the  forms*  that  we  use. 

I have  brought  them  now,  and  it  would  be  just 
as  well  that  I should  make  this  clear  about  the  ques- 
tion of  increments  to  civil  servants.  There  arc  two  forms 

here  which  we  use.  This  is  the  first : — “Mr. 

through  length  of  service  and  efficiency  in  the  discharge 

of  his  duty  as  has  become  entitled  to  an 

increment  of  salai'y  accruing  from  , and  his 

conduct  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  this  certificate  has  been  approved."  That  is 
according  to  the  Order  in  Council.  For  the  Inspection 
out-door  StaS  it  is  signed  by  the  chief  inspector, 
as  the  “ immediate  superior,”  and  it  has  to  go  through 
all  those  stages  before  a man  can  get  his  increment, 
^en  we  have  a similar  form  for  the  office  stafi.  This 
is  the  Order  of  Council,  dated  10th  January,  1910, 
Section  18  : — “An  annual  increment  of  salary  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  nay  officer  at  the  date  of  which  it  would, 
in  ordinary  cases  become  due  without  a certificate  from 
ms  immediate  superior  officer,  eounteraigned  by  the 
head  of  the  Department,  or  such  other  person  as  he  mav 
designate  for  the  purpose,  to  the  effect  that  the  service 
of  such  officer  for  toe  year  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  such  certificate  has  been  approved.”  And 
no  increment  is  given  to  any  officer  of  the  indoor  or 
outdoor  staff  without  such  certificate  being  given  and 
submitted  to  the  Board.  ® “ 

11064.  Now  about  the  recruiting  of  the  inspection 
Stan  from  the  rmiks  of  the  National  teachers?— That 
18  provided  for, 

11055  They  were  not  taken  from  toe  ranks  of  the 
National  teachers  before  ?-They  were,  but  it  was 
put  m toe  rules  m 1900  that  inspectorships  were  open 
to  National  teachers.  ^ 

_ 11056.  Now  wheh.you  refer  to  the  new  system  of 
inspection  and  appointments  of  senior  inspectors  what 
do  you  mean  by  thafc-toere  is  one  in  each  circuit,  I 
suppose?  Yes;  that  was  the  appointment  of  22  senior 
inspectors  instead  of  6 head  inspectors.  They  have  22 

* Vide  Appendix 


circuits,  and  Uieu  tin'rc  is  tlio  uppointment  of  the 
chiefs  of  inspection  iiistmicl  of  the  chief  inspectors,  the 
abolition,  in  fact,  of  the  office  o£  chief  of  inspection 
and  the  appointment  of  cliief  inspectors. 

11057.  But  you  rotaineti  tiic  name  of  liead  inspector 
still  there? — No,  it  went  out. 

11058.  But  you  keep  it  in  your  precis,  for  you  say, 
“ Increases  of  salaries  to  chiefs  of  iiisi)ection  and  head 
inspectors”? — Yes.  at  the  time  ,I  refer  to  there  were 
chiefs  of  inspection  and  houd  inspectors.  Those  chiefs 
of  inspection  iiad  u m.T,ximum  salary  of  ,11750  a year  at 
that  time.  Their  salary  was  in  1900  increased  to 
£800  a year.  They  were  also  mmli'  absolutely  outdoor 
officers,  which  added  considerably  to  their  emolumentB 
ill  personal  expenses. 

11059.  The  head  inspectors  were  absorbed  ia  tiio 
ranks  of  the  senior  inspei'tors? — No,  wi'  had  no  senior 
inspectors  up  to  then.  The  C’oinmissioiiers  made  the 
liead  inspectors  senior  iiisjmctors  following  tlie  example 
of  the  English  Board  of  Education.  They  wanted  to 
reconsbnict  their  inspection  staff  on  similar  lines  to  the 
English  one.  They  did  nob  want  to  have  head 
inspectors  and  senior  inspectors.  The  head  inspectors 
became  senior  inspectors  at  an  increase  of  salary. 
They  had  £600  a year,  and  they  got  £700. 

11060.  Do  all  the  senior  inspectors  get  £700? — Yes, 
that  is  their  rmiximuin.  Their  inaxiinuia  before  was 
£600.  Then  10  of  tiiu  district  inspectors  were  pro- 
moted to  too  rank  of  senior  inspector  to  make  up  the 
22,  and  the.  old  lu'ud  insj>ectors  regarded  tiiat  as  ii 
pulling  down  of  their  status.  Tlicy  said,  “ We  were 
only  6 before,  and  now  wc  are  22.” 

11061.  That  is  wliat  you  mcuu  liy  saying  in  yoar 
pr6ois  tiiat  no  degradation  of  liead  inspcctoi-s  or  chiefs 
of  inspection  was  intended  by  tlie  eliange  of  name?— 
None  whatsoever.  That  is  a point  I wisli  to  make  quite 
clear,  as  Mr.  Downing's  siispinisioii  and  Mr.  Purser's 
largely  turned  on  tiiat  question  of  the  change  of  name. 

11062.  They  were  very  ilisi-ontentod? — They  were 
very  discontenti'd.  Mr.  I’lirscn-  iieilicvcil  that  he  was 
something  very  superior  to  a eliiof  inspector  in 
England.  He  said  that  he  was  a cliiaf  of  the  inspection 
and  statistical  department,  and  that  meant  something, 
very  much  higher  toau  a chief  inspector.  Well,  the 
Board  did  not  admit  his  contention  at  nil.  They  said 
in  appointing  you  cliief  inspector,  wc  want  to  put 
you  on  a level  with  mwi  of  tin'  very  liighest  class  in 
JSngland,  who  are  ail  wry  glad  to  bo  appointed  to  a 
chief  iuspcctorsliip,  and  who  are  tin-  liighoBt  etluca- 
tioual  people  in  England,  and  liavo  very  high  lialaries. 
We  intend  no  degradation  of  you,  <[uitc  tlie  contrary. 
We  v’ant  to  make  your  position" a better  one  and  a more 
definite  one  than  it  was  as  chief  of  inspection. 

11068.  It  seems  to  niy  tiiat  tlie  liend  inspectors  had 
some  reason  to  complain,  beenusc  tlioy  were  absorbed 
in  a larger  body?— I do  not  think  so.  ' 

11064.  The  Bishoi*  of  Ross. — Thev  got  an  increase 
of  salary?— They  got  ,-£100  a year  as  consolation. 

11065.  The  CnAiiiM.tx, — Now  you  say  tliere  was 
necessity  for  absolute  secrecy  with  regard  to  the  pro. 
posals  us  there  were  iicgotia1;iona  going  on  with  the 
Treasury?— Yes.  This  is  a point  th&t  has  been  put  by 
the  chief  inspectors  in  their  appeal  against  some  of  the 
changes.  They  were  not  kept  informed  of  these,  but 
it  would  have  lieen  absolutely  impossible  for  any  of 
the  officials  of  the  Board  to  be  kept  informed  of  the 
negotiations  that  wore  going  on  witli  the  Treasury 
affecting  vast  sums  of  public  money,  negotiations  which 
were  carried  on  by  absolutely  confidential  correspondence 
With  the  ^easury  and  with  the  Govomineiit.  Until- 
toe  Commissioners  had  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
scheme  they  were  about  to  put  liefore  the  Government, 
aM  until  the  Government  suiicfioned  that,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  secrecy.  If 
any  inkling  had  got  alirond,  say,  that  such  a great 
measure  as  too  abolition  <jf  the  results  system  was 
*0  ho  carried  out.  the  chances  are  that  there 
would  be  a storm  of  difficulties  raised  on  the  part  of 
some  people  to  it.  It  is  very  easy  to  create  difficulties, 
and  I will  allude  to  it  later  on. 

11066.  We  might  procood  to  the  point  where  you 
mention  that  Dr.  Starkie's  scheme  was  submitted  to 
the  Commissioners  in  1899?— Dr.  Starkie  sent  that 
scheme  round  to  the  Commissioners  himself. 

XXVI.  (8). 
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110t)7-  Mr.  Coi’PEY.  When  was  that?  He  sent  it  income  except  the  annual  capitation  grant.  The  class 
on  the  10th  of  November,  1899.  He  sent  a copy  to  salary  under  the  old  arrangement  merely  represented 
each  of  the  Commissioners,  and  he  asked  them  to  a fixed  sum  of,  say,  £60  or  £84,  according  to  the 
peruse  it  carefully,  and  make  such  stings  as  they  class,  and  his  other  emoluments  would  vary  with  the 
considered  necessary,  and  to  give  him  their  views  average  attendance,  so  that  a man  setting  first-class 
prior  to  the  next  Boai'd  meeting.  salary  under  the  old  regulations  would  not  necessarily 

11068.  The  Chaiuman.— The  Board  mob  four  days  be  a loser  financially  by  not  getting  first  grade  salary 
later?— The  Board  met_  four  days  later,  and  in  the  under  the  new. 

meantime  the  Commissioners  had  this  scheme  which  11075.  Mr  Henly. — Were  those  numbers  suggested 
sets  out  the  details  of  proposals.  It  has  been  alleged  ^o  you,  or  did  you  suggest  them  to  the  Treasury?— 
th%t  it  was  taken  back  from  them.^  It  was  not  taken  Those  numbers  were  the  result  of  a consideration  of  a 


back  from  them.  They  returned  it,  and  a senes  of  things.  We  had,  of  course,  to  keep  our  scheme 

resolutions  were  proposed  at  that  meeting  by  the  Eesi-  within  the  limits  of  the  expenditure,  and  I think  the 

dent  Commissioner  with  regard  to  the  new  scheine,  way  the  numbers  were  arrived  at,  though  I cannot  say 

and  various  points  of  the  new  scheme  were  embodied  positively,  was  this: — We  made  a very  exhaustive 
ill  the  resolutions.  _ examination  of  the  incomes  of  the  teachers.  Tables 

11069.  And  those  resolutions*  were  passed  by  the  were  prepared  of  every  teacher’s  income  in  the  coun- 

Board  at  that  meeting? — They  were  passed  unani-  found  that  the  teachers  having  incomes 


mously  by  the  Board. 


were  like  the  incomes  that  we  ivere  goi^ 


11070.  And  then  submitted,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant?  to  give  the  teachers  of  the  highest  grade  necessarily 
— Submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  16th  of  jjad  attendances  of  50  or  70,  as  the  case  might  be; 

November.  ^ certaLnly  they  could  not  have  a sufficient  income  under 

11071.  What  does  that  date  of  “ January,  1900,  ’ t^e  old  regulations  unless  the  average  attendance  at 
refer  to? — That  is  a letter  from  Lublin  Castle  convey-  schools  were  so  much,  that  is  under  the  old 

ing  conditional  sanction  of  the  new  scheme  by  the  results  system,  because  every  child  counted  financially 

Treasury-  Tho  Treasury  reserved  to  itself  complete  tben. 

■’  ■■■■''  ‘ 11076.  The  Ckaieman. — And  you  based  it  on  the 

average  numbers  of  50  and  70  in  the  two  grades? — We 


liberty  as  t-o  the  scMe  and  conditions  of  payments,  and 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  higher  gi-ade. 


what  now  prevents  men  getting  the  based  the  averages  for  the  grades  on  the  averages  in  the 

# v„.rvrvw^f;«v,9 rinito  Tlie.T7  A 1. 1—  U.J  Tlio 


full  emolument  of  their  promotion? — Quite 


of  the  teachers  who  bad  similar  incomes. 


said  that  the  numbers  in  the  higher  grades  should  not  scheme  was  designed  to  promote  the  advancement  of 

be  altered  by  the  Commissioners  without  their  consent,  high-class  teachers  to  tho  best  schools.  We  found 

and  that  the  periodic  increases  of  salary  should  not  jbnt  there  was  a number  of  high-class  teachers  in  small 
be  regarded  as  merely  increments  in  the  Civil  Ser-  $chools,  especially  Protestant  schools.  Some  of  those 
vice  sense.  They  did  not  use  the  words  “ Civil  Ser-  high-dass  teachers  worked  in  schools  with  an  average 
vice,”  but  that  is  what  they  meant;  that  they  should  attendance  of  only  10  or  15  children.  We  found  very 
be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a merit  grant;  and  in  ^bat  class  amongst  the  Catholic  teachers.  _ We 

connection  with  this  whole  question,  .it  is  very  impor-  gave  those  teachers,  if  they  were  content  to  remain  in 
tant  to  remember  that  the  payment  now  made  to  the  those  small  schools,  a living  wage.  We  also  put 
teachers  consists  of  two  parts— namely,  a fixed  salary  before  them  this  consideration — that  if  they  got  into 
called  a grade  salary,  and  a good  service  salary  which  a school,  say,  with  an  average  of  80,  they  would  get 
increases  by  increments  at  the  end  of  thi’ee  years.  ^ very  much  larger  salary,  and  if  tiiey  got  into  a large 
There  is  a fixed  salary  for  every  teacher,  and  if  he  aohool  with  an  average  of  50  or  70,  they  might 
gives  good  service  he  may  get  an  increment  of  a gjgt  grade  salary.  Their  classification  would  have 

supplementary  salary  called  a good  service  salary.  I -warranted  in  many  eases  the  grant  of  this.  That  was 

think  from  some  of  the  statements  I have'  seen  that  before  them,  if  you  like,  as  a bait  to  try  and  get 

people  nowadays  are  confusing  the  good  service  salary  them  into  better  schools.  We  thought  that  auto- 
with  the  ordinary  grade  salary,  and  they  are  under  matinally  toe  teachers  would  gravitate  towards  the  best 
tile  impression  that  the  increments  are  increments  of  Bohools  by  the  fact  that  they  would  get 

the  ordinary  salary.  They  ate  no  such  thing.  increased  emoluments  tiiere  without  further  examina- 

11078.  They  are  increments  made  on  the  reports  of  ^est,  and  that  that  would  be  a sufficient  induee- 

three  veara?-^But  they  are  additions  to  the  permanent  ipbat  is  the  meaning  of  that  provision,  and 

or  fixe'd  salary  of  each  grade.  Each  grade  has  a fixed  ^bat  has  actually  taken  place  in  some  schools, 
salary  for  which  there  are  no  increments,  and  there  H077.  Mr.  Henly.— Lid  not  your  scheme  provide 

is  a good  service  salary  of  which  there  are  increments,  ^bis  : that  the  initial  income  of  a teacher  under  the 
and  that  good  service  salary  is  supposed  -to  be  only  scheme  was  to  start  at  the  average  for  the  pre- 
given for  good  service.  . . vious  three  years,  and  that  then  ha  was  fitw  into 

11074  • But  there  is  one  point  I want  you  parti-  grade  system  in  correspondence  with  that  salary, 

Culariy  to  explain  Scheme  of  payments  designed  irrespective  of  class  and  irrespective  of  ^erience 

inter  cilia  to  promote  advancement  of  high-class  be  had  to  work  his  way  up  to  the.  top?— We  had  to  fit 
teachers  to  best  schools  ”? — The  meaning  of  that  is,  them  in.  ii- 

that  in  connection  with  the  scheme  of  payments  there  no78.  There  Was  no  inducement  of  getting  an  imme- 
would  be  mieration  of  teachers  &om  small  to  large  ,jiate  increase  of  salary? — Certainly  there  was;  we  pro- 
schools.  It  was  necessary— absolutely  necessary— to  that  if  a man  was  a first-class  teacher  ha  could 

satisfy  tho  Treasury  in  the  first  instance,  because  they  jbe  first  grade  salary.'  The  only  bar  against  that 

so  stipulated  that  the  new  scheme  should  not  cost  more  that  the  average  attendance  m his  school  might 

than  the  old  scheme.  That  was  the  condition  they  put  insufficient.  , , . , • *-l  v i 

before  us,  that  we  should  make  a new  scheme  out  of  toe  11079.  You  took  the  salary  paid  in  8^1 

a«.mo  monej  that  -we  had  for  the  old  scheme,  and  m jeais  preTious  to  1900,  m a small  school 

order  to  aafeij  that  conditioa  tte  had  to  fit  m aprye  aeo  when  the  scheme  cam.  into  operatoon  t^t 

attendance  of  60  for  the  second  ditision  of  the  higher  ^^s  fixed  on  °f  preticms  ^ 

grade  eelatj,  and  an  average  of  70  for  the  first  dimslon  then  M into  the  scheme  wherevM 

of  first  gtaL  salary;  that  is,  that  a teacher  could  not  T^fia  his  Sv  S 

get  the  Second  division  of  first  grade  ealai,  nifiesB  the  accordance  with  that!— That  is,  his  salmy  was 
Iverage  attendance  at  Ms  school  was  60,  and  he  »i^  Grading  *d  not 

not  git  the  first  of  first  grade  ealary  unless  the  average  J,,  , ; „ mistake  that  has  been  made  thr  ough  the  it 

akeldanee  at  his  Behoof  was  70.  tjnder  the  old  legn-  o.Ued  gr  ad«.  Se»tio™  ^ 

lation.  the  teachers  could  get  the  them,  in  my  S8*»f , ‘“VlS,wSoner. 


rs  r..TaC;yrecKdr«  w.-.^otSa•a^h„ged  h 

anc,  of  35,  but  it  must  be  remembered  there  is  no 

proper  eon;pa,ison  between  ctoa.  salary  ^ the  time  “grade”  ^ be  mterpreted  “» 'PP'J”*  “ 

old  regulations  and  grads  salary  under  th  jnSo:  teacher,  not  ea  s y.  grade  of 

They  lepresent  diiierent  things.  Class  salsty  under  ^ j,  intended  that  2 


They  mpresent  difierent  things.  Class  salary  unoo.  j,  intended  tnaa  meima„ry  ™ -- 

r5S\;fAV,‘wous  that  that  could  not  he 
or  more  portions  put  together.  The  ® the  case  in  the  begmnmg. 

fact,  at  present  represents  practicaUy  ,aU  the  teaefier 

* Tiie  Appendix  XL.  (l.) 
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11080.  " Existing  teachers,  however,  to  rank  in  the 
gi-ades  of  the  scheme  to  which  their  actual  incomes 
from  the  State  correspond,  and  which  theii'  position 
as  prinoi'pals  or  assistants  permits.  If  such  teachers 
arc  not  in  receipt  of  salary  horn  the  State  equal  to  the 
maximum  of  the  grade  to  which  they  would  Ihus  re- 
spectively become  attached,  they  would  be  elirible  for 
advancement  in  salary  to  such  maximum  in  the  same 
way  as  other  teachers,  that  is,  by  annual  increments; 
but  such  teachers  would  not  be  entitled  to  promotion 
from  on©  grade  to  another,  or  from  the  first  section  to 
the  second  section  of  first  grade  except  on  the  usual 
conditions  provided  in  the  case  of  any  other  teachers 
who  are  not  debarred  from  promotion.”  And  then 
■'as  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  new  scheme 
to  the  case  of  existing  teachers,  the  following  will 
suffice  : — Supposing  the  present  income  from  the  State 
of  a male  principal  teacher  is  £89  16s.  8d.  por  annum, 
he  would  in  future  under  the  new  scale  become  a 
second  grade  teachei-  rising  from  £90  by  annual  incre- 
ments of  £3  to  the  maximum  salary  of  £109? — That 
is  all  perfectly  correct.  All  that  is  provided  for,  and 
was  provided  for;  but  there  was  no  injustice  done  to  the 
teachers.  Every  teacher  had  his  average  salary  given 
to  him  as  an  iniUal  salary. 

11081.  But  the  point  that  I thought  you  were  not 
making  clear  was  this,  that  supposing  ha  moved  one 
month  after  that  scheme  came  into  operation  from  the 
small  school  to  the  large  school,  ho  carried  with  him 
the  salary  that  he  had  in  the  small  school  and  began 
with  that  portion  of  the  grade  salary  and  worked  Iiis 
way  up  to  the  top? — I say  that  man,  if  he  was  a first 
of  first  class  teacher,  and  went  into  a school  of  70  of  an 
average,  would  immediately  get  the  normal  income  of 
first  of  first  class  teacher  as  an  initial  income. 

11082.  He  got  seventy? — Every  one  of  those  cases 
was  speciaEy  considered,  and  we  gave  a special  normal 
salary.  "We  considered  a thousand  and  odd  cases. 

11083.  The  Chaiumak. — Now,  you  refer  to  letters  of 
the  24th  and  29th  of  Mamh,  1900,  from  Mr.  Downing 
to  the  Secretaries  which  involved  the  suspension  of  Mr. 
Downing.  "What  did  those  letters  refer  to? — The  new 
scheme.  What  happened  was  this.  Dr.  Starkie  gave 
these  gentlemen  a copy  of  this  memorandum,  as  they 
were  (iiefs  of  inspection,  for  them  to  read  and  to  know 
what  the  Commissioners  bad  in  their  mind,  and  for 
any  criticisms  they  might  wish  to  make  on  it.  There 
are  tw’o  letters  from  each  of  them.  I have  the  letters 
here. 

11084,  Now,  will  you  read  Mr.  Downing’s  letters 
of  the  24th  and  29tli  of  March?— Yes.  This  is  Mr. 

Downing’s—  — 

11086.  Mr.  CoPTEY.— Was  there  a letter  from  Dr. 
Starkie  to  Mr.  Downing?— No,  there  was  no  such  letter 
so  far  as  I know.  He  sent  these  copies  to  them  as  well 
as  I undei-stand.  He  will  tell  you  aU  about  that  himself ; 
but  he  left  them  these  copies.  He  did  not  send  them 
through  me  or  through  any  other  official  that  I am 
aware  of.  Perhaiss  he  fold  the  Secretary.  I was  not 
Secretary  at  the  time,  and  he  may  have  told  the 
Seei-etary,  that  is  Mr.  Seymour.  This  letter  from  Mr 
Doling,  at  any  rate,  is  addressed  to  the  Seerotaries. 
and  not  to  Dr.  Starkie  : 

Office  of  .National  Eduoatioiij 
Gantlemon;  ““»■ 


HBTmg  sluSied  tlie  purport  ot  th,  memoraiidor 
m w^ch  the  new  scheme  of  National  education  i 
sketehed,  and  with  a copy  of  which  I was  favoured  las 
w^K  by  the  Besident  Commissioner.  I bee  leavp  f 
pr*rt  ,|.S  a 

terms  of  that  portion  of  it  which  refers  to  my  office 
r it'  is  proposed  t 

con«^«;  «^‘-“stly  request  the  Commissioners  t 

consider  if  mv  long  services  deserve  to  be  tin: 
requited.  I ask  attention  to  an  incorrect  statement  c 
a seriously  misleading  nature  to  be  found  at  page^B  c 
of  which  Ve  obje 

tionable  proposal  seems  to  be  based.  This  statemer 
is  that  m the  estimate  for  the  year  31/3/1900  ok 
inspection  staff,  consisting  of  tw 
chiefs  of  inspection,  etc.  The  fact,  io  • lA 
estmates  my  coUeague  and  I are  dLribed  as  chS 
of  the  inspection  and  statistical  department  and  or 
salaries  are  mduded,  not  with  those  of  the  inspector 


but  under  section  A,  under  the  head  of  administratioii 
or  office  iu  Dublin,  and  that  has  been  the  iiivaiiable 
practice  since,  the  first  appointmeut  of  a chief  of 
inspection.  I most  respectfully  subinit  that  strict 
inquiries  should  bo  made  as  to  what  official  is  respon- 
sible  for  thus  attempting  to  mislead  the  Boai-d,  for, 
of  course,  it  cauuot  bo  admitted  that  that  is  a mere 
inadvertent  mistake.  The  document  boars  no  sig- 
nature; no  ouo  seems  to  bo  respousible  for  its 
accuracy  or  autheut-icity,  iiotwithataiuliug  its  grave 
import.  If  the  iuneeiirato  statement  to  which  I hive 
referred  has  been  submitted  to  the  Trousury,  us  to  tee 
justification  of  the  change  iu  tho  position  and  duties 
of  the  chiefs  of  iuspectiou,  I respectfully  subiiiit  that 
due  correction  shouUl  bo  made  at  once.  Tho  memo- 
randum refers  to  certuiu  dotuils  of  iuspeotioii  and.  of 
school  organisation  about  which  I think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  chiefs  of  iuspoction  should  have 
been  consulted,  particularly  us  the  anonyiuoiis  author 
of  that  doeunieat  has  displayed  such  extraordinary 
ignorance  of  tho  circnmstuiices  and  requiriuncuts  of 
primary  education.  With  all  the  delVcts  attributed 
in  the  past  to  this  great  iustitutiou  of  the  Niitionsl 
Board  this  memorandum  is  unworthy  of  it.  If  the 
new  scheme  is  to  be  made  a success,  some  more  in- 
telligent advisers  must  be  taken  into  cminsel,  and  I 
hope  tlie  Commissioners  will  rccoguiso  tho  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  again  availing  of  the  services  of  their 
senior  officers.  ilevevtiiig  to  the  proiKisa!  to  remove 
tho  chiefs  of  inspection  from  f-ho  Eduentum  Office,  I 
suppose  I may  presume  the  iuspectors  will  still  have  to 
furnish  repoi-ts  as  heretofore.  If  so,  iu  Girder  that 
those  reports  may  provo  of  any  use,  they  must  be  read 
and  dealt  with  by  skilled  cducutiouists  conversant  with 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  ot  primary  education 
throughout  the  country,  competent  to  judge  if  the 
inspector  is  working  on  sound  principles,  competent 
also  to  draw  from  the  reports  gi'iiei-uily  information  on 
which  to  base  iustriictions  for  the  guidance  of 
manager,  teachers,  and  inspi'ctore,  and  finally  in  a 
position  of  superiority  to  the  inspectors,  so  os  to 
secure  redact  for  and  obedience  to  the  instruebions 
issued.  The  new  scheme  will  call  for  more  skill  and 
more  labour  in  dealing  with  the  reports  than  did  tee 
results  system  ordinarily,  and  then  there  arc  several 
other  important  duties  that  must  still  be  performed  by 
someone  in  the  Education  Ollicc,  and  that  seems  to 
have  been  .overlooked.  Tho  Irish  systi-m  of  National 
Education  differs  so  cs-sciitially  from  the  Englisli  sys- 
tem that  an  attempt  ut  perfect  assimilation  must  result 
in  failure.  I may  be  permitted  to  add  that  retrench- 
ment in  this  office  should  not  commence  in  the  one 
department  in  which  ulono  work  of  a directly  educa- 
tional character  is  done.  In  conclusion,  I beg  to  state 
I am  in  a position  to  prove  that  dining  iny  time  of 
service  as  chief  of  inspci'tlon  and  statistical  depart- 
ment I have  initiated  some  very  important  improve- 
ments in  the  character  of  inspection  and  reports,  im- 
provements which  I maintain  have  prcjiured  the  way 
for  tho  new  ordei’  of  things  in  no  inconsiderahlG  degree. 
I have  performed  a iiumlicr  of  duties  during  a trying 
period,  and,  therefore,  I hope  I shall  be  excused  for 
saying  that  I feci  grievously  dSsuppointCKl  at  the 
absence  of  all  recognition  of  my  past  services,  and  that 
I am  quite  unable  to  auvmiso  what  I have  done  or  left 
undone  to  wai-rant  the  troutment  foreshadowed  in  the 
memorandum. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

E.  Dowkino. 

llOSf).  Nou',  the  letter  of  tho  29th? — There  are  state- 
ments in  that  letter  which  I have  just  read  which  are 
entirely  incon'ect.  He  was  suspended  on  that  first 
letter,  the  letter  of  the  29tii,  was  subsequent  to  his 
suspension.  The  date  of  his  suspension  was  the  29fh 
of  March. 

11087.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkixsox. — Might  t,  at  this 
stage,  ask  what  was  the  state  of  a suspended  officer— 
did  he  continue  to  do  any  work,  and  did  he  continue 
to  receive  any  salary? — He  did  not  do  any  work  once 
he  was  suspended,  and  he  would  not  have  received 
any  salary,  but  that  the  Board  subsequently  mode  an 
order  when  removing  the  suspension  that  he  was  to  be 
paid  for  the  interval.  Ho  was  suspended  on  tee  29tb 
on  the  first  letter  of  the  24th. 
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11088.  The  CHAiiiMAN. — TliQ  suspension  was  on  the 
29th?— Ves,  this  is  the  letter  of  suspension 
Edxication  Office, 

gjj^,  29th  March,  1900. 

I am.  directed  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  to 
inform  you  that  in  consequence  of  your  letter  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  24th  iust.,  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
achemo  of  admiu'isfcration  of  this  department,  the 
terms  of  which  ore  considered  to  be  insubordinate  and 
sub-versive  of  official  discipline,  you  are  suspended 
from  your  functions  of  chief  of  inspection  from  this 
date  ponding  tho  further  consideration  of  your  case. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedieut  Servant, 

M.  S.  Setmode,  Secretary. 

11089.  Then  Mr.  Downing’s  reply?— 

13  Kenilworth  Square,  Rathgai', 
29th  of  March 

Gentlemen,  

May  I request  of  you  to  bring  immediately  under 
the  notice  of  the  Board  the  fact  that  on  this  afternoon 
I received  a communication  ■ of  which  tho  following  is 

copy 0*1  receipt  of  this 

letter  I wrote  to  tho  office  under  protest,  and  I now 
respectfully  request  the  Commissioners  to  carefully 
inquire  into  tho  circumstances.  I utterly  disclaim  any 
intention  of  doing  anytliiiig  insubordinate  or  sub- 
versive of  official  discipline.  I deny  that  I have  done 
anvthiiig  of  the  kind,  aud  I fail  to  see  in 
my  letter  anything  that  could  properly  be  so 
considered.  tiy  letter  was  for  the  Board,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  for  the  Board  to  decide  if 
it  contained  any  improper  matter.^  The  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  could  not  be  justified  for 
fering  with  my  right  of  communication  with  the 
Board.  His  act,  I submit,  was  one  of  unlawful 
intimidation.  I claim  the  right  of  appealing  at  any 
time  to  the  Board  for  the  protection  of  my  rights  and 
i my  letter  I have  done  no  more  than 


that  he  has  not  the  right  of  suspending  the  humblest 
clerk  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances  that 
would  not  admit  of  delay  for  a meeting  of  the  Board? 

I assert  that  there  was  no  reason  whatever  in  my 
case  why  such  an  offence  as  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner supposes  mo  guilty  of  should  not  be  reserved  for 
the  verdict  of  the  Board.  The  fact  that  he  was  to 
some  extent  responsible  for  the  grievances  of  which  I 
complain  was  but  an  additional  reason  why  he  should 
not  constitute  himself  sole  judge  in  the  matter.  If  the 
Resident  Commissioner  was  justified  in  his  treatment 
of  me,  th6n  my  vested  interests  as  a civil  servant  are 
a mytti,  and  my  position  one  of  slavery.  Of  course,  I 
feel  confident  that  the'  Commissioners  MuU  protect 
h’om  such  unreasonable  and  insulting  treatment'  one 
who  has  spent  over  40  years  in  their  sorviee  in  various 
capacities,  and  whom  they  have  deemed  wortiiy  of 
promotion,  step  by  step,  from  'the  very  lowest  to  my 
present  rank.  I'  leave  my  case  with  perfect  confidence 
to  the  justice  of  the  Board. 

I am,  G-ehtlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

E.  Downing. 

11090.  Now,  there  remain  two  letters  of  Mr.  Purser 
for  the  tone  and  terms  of  which  he  was  suspended?-- 
Yee;  the  letters  are  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  dated 
the  22nd  and' 29th  of  March.  , 1 may  mention  that  Mr. 
Downing's  case  was  brought  before  a Committee  of 
tlxs  Board,  and  his  suspension  was  confirmed,,  and  Mr. 
Purser’s  letters  too,  which  I will  read,  were  submitted 
to  the  Committee  : — 

Office  of  National  Education, 
22nd  March,  1900 


Gentlemen,  , n 

I request  you  will  lay  before  the  Board  the  ac- 
companying  memorandum  relative  to  the  pmpo^a 
abolition  of  fhe  office  of  chiefs  of  inspeotioa.  In  this 
memorandum  I endeavour  to  show  (1)  that  me  chiefs 
of  inspection  ate  not  inspectors,  but  are  the  heads  of  a 

privilege*,  and  i.i  my  letter  I have  dope  ao  mom  ,h» 

that.  The  Resident  Comniiasioner  has  far  exceeded  P cannot  be  done  without,  and  that  cannot  be 

Ins  rightful  authority  in  putting  such  a high-handed  ^ anyone  not  having  a thorough  prao- 

SSil.  "1  |c.l  SfeeSS  oS 

e«cct,  »d  to  dlmct  the  offloml  "r^tho"  S 


of  siiepension,  coupled  with  an 
insult  offered  to  me.  In  considering  the  question  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner’s  authority  in  this  case, 
the  following  extracts  fimn  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Education  I 
believe,  prove  instructive.  In  volume  4 at  page  1048, 
question  23,611,  Sir  Alexander  MacDormell,  toe  Resi- 
dent  Commissioner,  is  represented  as  stating  that 
“whenever  an  important  question  arises  with  refer* 
enco  to  dismissal  or  punishment  of  any  officer  they 
(toe  Commissioners)  are  consulted  and  take  an  active 
part  in  the  business.”  Question  23,622:  “‘We  may 
understand  then  that  practically  the  system  is  ad- 
ministei-ed  by  yourself  and  the  secretaHes  ^d  chiefs 
of  inspectiou  ? Answer  : “ The  routine  admmi^a- 
tion  of  the  system  is  cai-ried  on  in  that  way , but  when- 
ever, even  in  the  routine  administration,  anything  of 
importance  or  of  a novel  nature  takes  place  we  are 
always  bound  to  consult  the  Board,  and  do  so.  ’ , 

1061,  question  23,648:  “mo  dismisses  the  cIctIib  > 
Answer:  “TheBoai-d.”  Question  28,649:  ‘ Would 
the  Sub-committee”?  No,  we  should  never  venture 
on  such  a thing  as  the  dismissal  of  a olerk  or  inspec- 
tor.” Answer  -28652  : "The  Sub-cox^ittee  ne-ver 
venture  to  recommend  dismissal  or  non-dismissal 
ease  of  officers  like  clerks  or  inspectors;  they  leave  toat 
entirely  to  the  Board.  ” In  volume  8,  Mr.  Oowie  asks  : 
“ I should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  gradation  of 
officers  of  the  Board-  You  have  a EesidCTit  Com- 
missioner, Semetaries,  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  £md  so 
forth.  Is  that  the  gradation  in  tank  or  quality  i" 
The  late  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  answered  : “ I c^  hardly 
say  that  is  the  exact  gradation  of  rank.  I should  say 
the  Board  (Mr.  MacDonnell  being  its  Resident  mem- 
ber), the  Secretaries,  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  and  so 
forth.”  Is  it  nob  perfectly  clear  from  toe^  state- 
ments that  the  Resident  Commissioner  had  not 
authority  to  punish  the  humblest  clerk  in  the 
vrithout  an  order  of  the  Board,  and  does  it  not  follow 


status,  and  depress  them  again  to  the  rank 
inspector.  -r 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

• Your  obedient  Servant, 

■ A.  PrasEE. 


Then  there  is  a 
Purser. 

11091.  He  was 


very  long  memorandum  from  Mr. 

liusti  XJ.O  condemned  for  the  tone  and  terms  of 
his  letter?— Yes;  I expect,  ot  ooutre,  that  Di.  Staiiie 
■will  go  into  this  matter  very  fully.  Here  is  the 
second  letter : — 

National  Education;  Office, 

Dublin,  20th  March,  1900. 

““^Committee  of  the  whole  Board  having  bean 


appointed  to  oonsider  tha  proposed  re-orgsmeatron  of 
?he  inepection  et.B,  as  well  as  the  proposal  to  a^eh 
the' office  of  cHefs  of  inspeetKm,  I beg  to  forrord 
herewith  notes  of  an  interview  I had  on  the  2«h  msh 
with  the  Besidenl  Conmussloner,  at  which  he  ad- 
versely criticised  my  action  as  regards  this  matter 
and  the  statementa  in  my  memorandiun  which  I 
understood  to  be  submitted  to  tha  Committee.  In 
rmargin  of  the  paper  !■  am  now  forwaidmg  will  be 
“mid  my  answer  to  the  objections,  raised  by  the  Besi- 
dent  Co^issioner,  which  .1  was  .^aUe  to  furmah 
wtthont  further  inquiry.  Should  the  Comnua.ionats 
quite  satisfied  that  the  .position  they  appmnled  me 
to  ?s  that  of  head  of  a department  in  the  Bduoatim 
nffiee  and  that  I do  not  belong  to  the  inspection  stafi, 

Sd  doeiraient,  but  from  tha  red  .line  on  page  3 to 
another  red  line  on  page  7. 

I am, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
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Mr.  P.  E.  Li^mass,  I.8.O.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  cxnminetl. 


[CoKtmiied, 


11092.  Might  I suggest  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
objection  to  copies  of  these  documents  beiug  furnished, 
it  is  only  a question  of  getting  them  upon  our  notes? — 
Well,  as  they  are  confidential  documeuts  (this  letter  of 
Mr.  Purser  is  marked  confidential),  I would  not  like  to 
take  on  myself  to  hand  them  in  without  consulting  Dr. 
Starkie.  You  will  have  him  here  next  week,  and  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  he  would  have  no  objec- 
tion whatsoever  to  hand  them  in. 

11098.  Now,  as  to  the  recommendation  to  the 
Treasury  to  sanction  the  retention  of  the  titles  of  head 
inspectors  and  chiefs  of  inspection? — They  appealed  to 
the  Board  not  to  have  the  titles  changed. 

11094.  And  the  Board  seems  to  have  assented  to  that 
appeal  at  first? — They  assented  to  it  and  forwarded  a 
recommendation  to  the  Treasury,  and  to  the  Irish 
Government. 

11095.  And  that  was  not  accepted? — The  head  in- 
spectors at  the  same  time  were  admonished  for  com- 
municating with  individual  Commissioners  with  regard 
to  their  r^resentations  to  the  Board. 

11096.  I^.i0y  had’  communicated  with  the  individual 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

11097.  And  th^  were  admonished  that  they  had  no 
right  to  do  so? — '£es,  and  that  it  was  quite  contrary  to 
the  regulations. 

11098.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinsok. — Perhaps  you  could 
give  us  the  regulation  on  that  subject? — The  regula- 
tions are  embodied  in  three  or  four  circulars  that  were 
issued  at  various  times  by  the  Commissioners,  that  no 
one  was  to  altempt  to  influence  individual  Commis- 
sioners in  their  own  interests,  or  to  communicate  on 
matters 

11099.  Matters  in  which  they  were  personally  con- 
cerned?— To  communicate  with  the  Commissioners  in 
which  they  were  personally  concerned,  or  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  canvassing  for  appointments. 
Those  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  are 
based  on  old  Treasury  regulations,  and  some  modem 
Treasury  regulations. 

11100.  The  Chaisman.— They  date  long  before  1900? 
— ^Yes;  the  Treasury  have  very  stringent  regulations 
about  civil  servants  communicating  with  members  of 
Parliament,  and  canvassing  them  or  trying  to  influence 
the  decision,  of  the  Treasury  in  any  way.  They  have 
repeated  those  regulations  over  and  over  again. 

11101.  Mr.  Kisttle.— Of  course,  it  is  notorious  that 
civil  servants  never  do  canvass?— It  is  notorious  that 
they  complain  of  that  regulation. 

11102.  The  Chaiemak. — And  then  you  say  that  the 
^sident  Commissioner  accepted  the  apology  of  Mr. 
Purser,  and  proposed  the  removal  of  his  suspension?— 
j tv  Resident  Commissioner  accepted  the  apology 
of  Mr.  Purser,  and  proposed  that  the  suspension  shoulcl 
be  removed.  I have  the  apology  here.  This  is  Mr 
Purser's  letter. 


12  Palmerston  Road,  Dublin, 
Gentlemen,  2nd  April,  1900 

I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com 
munication  of  March  81st,  notifying  that  I have  beei 
suspended  from  the  duties  of  my  office,  owing  to  th. 
tone  and  terms  of  my  letters  of  the  22nd  and  29th  o 
to  learn  that  the  tone  an< 
terms  of  those  letters  have  been  deemed  unbecomini 
an  official  of  mj  position,  and  such  as  to  merit  suspen 
“y  (perhaps  with  undue  warmth 
finu  T to  my  position  of  chief  of  inspec 

rion  I had  no  intention  whatever  of  doing  anythin. 
whatevOT  disMurteous  or  calculated  to  impair  th! 
authority  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  or  the  Board 
^ter  29  ye^s  service,  I feel  keenly  the  censure  whicl 
my  suspension  implies.  I unreservedly  retract  an< 
apologise  for  anything  in  the  tone  and  language  of  m' 
btters  that  are  deemed  W the  Board  Spmper“‘ 
worthy  of  disapproval.  T^ile  respectfully  reauestim 
the  Board  to  aeoept  this  apology,  and  to  reSe  th 
suspension,  I venture  to  assure  them  that  it  has  eve 
tb  ^ desire  to  maintain  the  discipline  and  promo? 
the  efficiency  of  the  department  to  wlieh  I have  givei 

SeVst’e  rsuocis“" 


I am, 

Your  obedient  Servant 

A.  PpESEn. 


11103.  Mr.  CoPFEV. — Have  you  the  letter  of  the  81st 
of  March? 

Office  of  National  Education, 
31st  Murcii,  1900, 
Sir, 

I am  directed  to  inlcirm  uni  tlmt  at  u luuetiug  of  the 
Committee  of  the  wKolo  BourU  to  consider  tho  appoiat- 
nient  of  a Head  Organiser  of  Mnnual  and  PiMfical 
luatructiou,  and  to  iiial:©  other  preliminary  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  the  scheme,  at  which  cer- 
tain statemencs  made  by  you  relative  to  the  changes 
involved  in  the  new  system  weio  also  considered,  the 
following  rccommeudutiou  was  adopted,  viz.  : — “ Tbat 
having  regard  'to  the  kmc  ami  terms  tif  Mr.  Purser's 
letters  to  the  Seci-otaries  of  tho  22ml  ami  29th  of 
March  last,  he  bo  suspended  until  further  orders  of 
the  Board." 


I am.  Sir.  your  obedient  Servant, 
M.  A.  SKYMoim,  HfcretaTy. 


11104.  Mr.  IvEXTivE.— They  call  that  a reconuneada- 
tion? — It  is  a recommcndatioii  of  tho  Cuiiiinittee. 

11105.  Had  it  tlie  olfoct  of  mi  Order  of  the  Boaid 
for  the  time  being? — Yes,  for  the  time  being;  it  was 
pending  the  next  mi-c>ting  of  the  Hoard. 

11106.  The  rccoinmemlutiou  Imtl  immediate  effect? 
— Yes,  it  bad  immediate  clTei’t.  Wo  fur  us  tho  power  of 
suspension  is  concerned,  Dr.  8turkie  was  perfectly 
witiiin  his  rights  in  suspending  Mr.  Downing.  The 
Resident  Commissioner  exercised  that  power  on  forma- 
occasions.  I have  not  had  timo  to  look  into  all  the 
cases,  but  there  was  the  case  of  one  of  the  staff  of  the 
office,  whose  name  I need  not  give,  who  was  suspended 
by  the  Resident  Cominissionor. 

11107.  CHAiitMAN.—WIio  ivns  the  Itesideiit  ConimiB- 
'sioner  at  that  time? — Sir  Patrick  Keenan. 

11108.  Mr.  Heni.y. — Eor  what  was  he  suspended?— 
Wep,  I could  not  say,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  say.  1 would  not  have  the  slightest 
hesitation  myself  in  suspending  an  fjfficial  under  certain 
circumstances  if  the  Residnnt  Commissioner  was  not 
there.  _ I could  give  you  half  a duzon  cases  of 
suspensions,  but  I do  not  want  to  mention  names. 

11109.  Mr.  Kettle, — Have  you  known  the  power  of 
suspension  to  bo  exorcised  on  previous  occasions  by 
the  Resident  Commissioner? — Not  by  tht-  Resident 
Commissioner  on  several  oceasioiis,  but  I certainly 
know  one  case  where  I could  give  you  tho  name,  and 
I believe  there  are  many  other  cases  if  I had  time  to 
oxamms  the  records. 

_ 11110.  Mr.  CoFi'Ev. — Have  vou  auy  case  where  an 
mspector  was  suspended? — I think  so.  I knew  of  an 
inspector  being  suspended. 

11111.  Mr.  Hauuison.-— Tho  right  to  suspend  an 
officer  is  not  in  dispute?— In  this  letter  of  Mr.  Down- 
ing he  implies  that  Dr.  Starkie  had  no  power  And 
he  refers  to  evidence  given  at  the  Powis  CommiBsion, 
^d  deduces  from  those  questions  and  answers  a mean- 
mg  tlmt  I hold  they  do  not  contain,  and  he  insinuates 
tnat  the  Resident  Cornmissioiior  was  actiug  ultra  vires 
when  he  suspended  him. 

Chairman. — ^Do  you  not  think  it  is  for 
tne  Resident  Commissioner  himself  to  state  what 
powers  he  believes  ho  has,  and  then  possibly  to  have 
pr'^aence? — I think  so. 

lllld.  Now  we  might  go  on  to  the.  apology  from  Mr. 
Downing.  Have  you  got  that?— Yes,  Mr.  Downing 
presented  an  apology.  On  tho  2nd  of  .April,  Mr. 
Downmg  writes  : — 

Gentlemen, 

I bow,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  decision  of  tie 
Roard  which  has  just  been  communicated  to  me,  and 
1 Deg  to  apologise  for  nnv  exiiressions  or  statemente 
m my  letters  of  the  24th  and  29th  of  March,  that,  in 
tne  opinion  of  the  C/ommigsioners,  are  of  an  insubor- 
dmats  character  or  subversive  of  official  discipline  or 
improper  m any  respect.  I sincerelv  regret  if  I have 
so  expressed  myself  as  to  convey  that  I meant  any 
disrespect  towards  the  Residerft  Commissioner.  I 
certainly  meant  to  do  notliing  of  the  kind. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

E.  Downing. 
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ftlr.  P.  E.  Lesiass,  I.S.O.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  examined. 


IContimied. 


11114-15.  Mr.  Coi’PEY. — ^\Ve  have  missed  a little  linl- 
in  tbe  chain.  He  refera  to  a decision  of  tlie  Board 
that  has  just  been  communicated  to  him  "We  want 
that  decision  of  the  Board? — I thinlc  the  letter  he 
refers  to  is  the  letter  suspending  him  from  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Seymour. 

11116.  He  says,  “ The  decision  of  the  Board  which 
has  just  been  communicated  to  me.”  On  the  29th  of 
March,  Mr.  Downing  appealed  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  I want  to  know  what  became  of  that? — I referred 
to  that. 

11117.  And  the  next  that  we  hare  is  an  apology 
from  the  Mr.  Downing  of  the  2nd  of  April.  And  an 
acknowledgment  of  a decision  of  the  Board  which  had 
just  been  communicated  to  him? — That  was  in  a letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  2nd  of  April ; — “ I am  directed 
to  inform  you  that  at  a meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
the  whole  Board  on  Saturday,  the  31st  ulto.,  the  fol- 
lowing order  was  made — ‘ That  having  regard  to  the 
tone  and  terms  of  Mr.  Downing's  letters  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  24th  and  29th  of  March,  his  suspension 
by  the  Resident  Commissioner  be  confiiTOed  and  con- 
tinued until  further  orders.’  ” That  was  at  a meeting 
of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  Board  on  Saturday, 
the  31st  of  March. 

11118.  Was  tliat  the  standing  Committee? — No,  a 
special  Committee  meeting  of  the  whole  Board. 

11119.  Mr.  Kettle. — That  means  the  whole  Board 
sitting  as  a Committee? — It  means  as  mauy  members 
of  the  Board  ns  wish  to  turn  up. 

11120.  Mr.  Coffey. — It  was  curious  to  hold  it  ou  a 
Saturday? — The  matter  w'as  urgent. 

11121.  The  C'HAiKjrAN. — Now  you  say  that  Messrs. 
Purser  and  Downing  in  future  were  'loyally  to  use 
their  best  endeavoiii's  to  put  into  operation  the  new 
system,  and  to  recognise  and  respect  the  authority  of 
the  Board? — Yes,  that  was  an  order  of  the  Board. 

11122.  Can  you  show  us  that  order? — Mr.  Downing 
sent  in  his  apology,  and  it  was  not  accepted,  and  he 
sent  in  a further  apology  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner. 

.11123.  Mr.  Coffey. — ^What  date  was  that? — That 
was  on  the  (ith  of  April.  This  is  the  order: — ” That 
the  Board  having  now  removed  the  suspension  of  both 
chiefs  of  inspection  think  it  tight  to  put  on  record 
that  they  have  adopted  this  course  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  both  of  those  gentlemen  will  in  the 
future  loyally  use  their  best  endeavours  to  put  into 
operation  and  to  carry  out  the  nevdy-inauguiated 
system  of  NatiQual  Education,  and  further,  that  each 
of  them  will  recognise  and  respect  the  authority  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner. 

11124.  The  CHAiRifAN. — ^What  was  the  date  of  that 
Older? — The  10th  of  April. 

11125.  Now  tliere  is  a letter  from  Dublin  Castle 
refusing  to  sanction  the  retention  of  the  titles  of  head 
inspector  and  chiefs  of  inspection? — That  was  in  reply 
to  our  letter  of  recommendation. 

11126.  Of  the  8th  of  May,  1900? — Of  the  9th  of 
May. 

11127.  Next  comes  a letter  from  Mr.  Purser  appeal- 
ing against  the  change  of  title? — I told  you  about  the 
origin  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection.  I intended  to  go 
pretty  fully  into  this.  For  24  years — from  1881  to 
1855— there  w'ere  no  chiefs  of  inspection.  The  inspec- 
tors' reports  were  eent  to  the  office^  and  were  noted 
by  clefks  there,  experienced  clerks.  They  were 
noted_  from  the  Registers  and  Precedent  Books  and 
submitted  to  the  Secretaries  with  the  suggested 
action  noted  on  them.  There  were  neither  examines, 
in  the  sense  that  we  have  examiners  now,  nor  chiefs 
of  infection.  That  went  ou  until  the  year  1855,  when 
the  office,  as  I stated  earlier  to-day,  became  congested, 
and  the  chiefs  of  inspection  came  in.  When  the  chiefs 
of  inspection  were  made  chief  inspectors,  more  than 
three-iourtiis,  I think,  of  the  work  that  fcey  did  was 
of  this  character,  approving  of  notings  on  reports.  The 
whole  thing,  so  far  as  anything  in  the  way  of  a general 
scrutiny  of  the  reports  by  the  chiefs  of  inspection  was 
concerned,  was  illusory.  Occasionally  if  a report  had 
any  very  important  matter  in  it,  it  was  undoubtedly 
scrutinised  by  the  chiefs  of  inspection,  but  76  per  cent. 


of  the  reports  that  we  get  from  inspectors  are  perfectly 
stiaight  reports;  there  is  nothing  to  note  on  them, 
and  everything  is  satisfactory,  but  they  are  scrutinised 
by  the  clerks  and  examiners  to  see  ai*e  the  answers  to 
the  queries  satisfactory,  and  the  usual  noting  on  the 
back  of  these  reports  is  “may  go  up"  or  “send  minute.’’ 
11128.  Sir  Hiham  Wilxisson. — The  first  noting  you 
mention  is  “may  go  up”? — Yes,  that  means  that 
the  report  may  go  up  to  the  records.  That  was  the 
fli'st  noting.  Then  when  we  began  to  send  minutes, 
about  1884,  the  noting  was  altei-ed  to  “send  minute.’’ 
And  to  this  day  that  is  the  noting  that  is  made 
on  the  majority  of  the  repoi-ts  that  come  in.  Those 
reports  are  noted  in  tire  office  now  as  they  were  50 
years  ago  by  the  clerks.  A clerk  entering  that  office, 
from  the  day  that  he  conies  in,  is  trained  in  this 
practice,  and  the  older  clerks  assist  him.  He  is  bound 
to  examine  the  records,  and  to  put  ou  the  back  of  the 
report  anything  aSeeting  the  teacher  or  that  is  referred 
to  in  the  report,  say,  neglect  of  rule  or  matters  of  that 
kind,  and  after  some  time  ho  gets  an  experience  of 
the  kind  of  noting  that  has  been  approved  of  for  years 
in  regard  to  the  diSerent  matters  in  the  report  and  the 
action  to  be  taken.  He  gets  to  know  this,  and  as  he 
gets  older  and  gets  more  expei'ience  this  becomes  a verj- 
easy  matter  with  him,  much  more  easy  than  it  would 
be  for  a new  man  coming  into  the  office.  Well,  when 
the  examiners  were  appointed,  tlve  two  men  who  got 
the  positions  were  senior  fii-st-class  clerks,  men  of 
mature  years,  and  veiy  able  men. 

ril29.  The  CKAtaMAN. — ^d  they  served  under  the 
chiefs  of  inspection? — One  man  h^. 

11130.  The  same  kind  of  duty? — Yes.  I think 

there  is  a little  misunderstanding  about  serving  under 
chiefs  of  inspection.  Both  chiefs  of  inspection  sat  in 
the  one  room,  and  had  a clerk  there  in  attendance  ou 
them,  and  he  made  notings  occasionally  on  reports 
that  came  up,  but  the  vast  majority  ol  the  notings 
were  made  ty  members  of  the  orJinary  staff,  and 
there  are  a very  considerable  number  of  ^ese  notings 
made  at  the  present  moment  by  members  of  the  ordi- 
nary staff.  They  pass  up  now  to  the  examiners,  who 
scrutinise  them.  Then  they  were  submitted  to  the 
chiefs  of  inspection.  If  there  was  any  report  on  which 
one  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  staff  did  not  thinlc 
himsdf  competent  to  make  a noting,  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection  to  the  report, 
and  he  would  say,  “Query  action  to  be  taken,”  and 
in  that  case  the  chief  of  inspection  or  the  clerk  in  the 
room  with  him  made  a noting  that  he  thought  would 
suit  the  case.  The  clerk  submitted  it  to  the  chief  of 
inspection  in  the  room,  and  got  him  to  initial  it  and 
to  approve  of  it,  and  it  was  sent  back  to  the  Inspection 
Office,  and  the  action  was  taken  as  indicated.  Well, 
a similar  system  practically  prevails  to  the  present 
moment.  The  only  differenoo  in  this  respect  is  that 
the  examiner  is  now  the  man  who  sees  the  report 
finally.  He  puts  on  his  initials  to  the  noting,  or  ha 
makes  a noting  as  the  case  may  be,  but  practically  it 
is  the  same  ckkss  of  men  that  are  doing  the  work 
who  were  doing  it  when  the  chiefs  of  inspection 
were  there,  or  before  they  were  there.  It  became 
evident  after  the  appointment  of  the  Most 
Reverend  Dr.  Walsh  to  the  Board  that  he  and  the 
other  Ckimmiesioners  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  chiefs  of  inspection  were  wasting  a great  deal  of 
their  valuable  time,  and  could  be  better  employed  in 
looking  after  vhe  inspection  service  in  the  country.  I 
remember  some  members  of  the  Board  sending  for  some 
bxmflreds  of  the  inspectors’  reports,  which  were  carried 
up  by  porters,  and  laid  ou  the  Boardroom  table.  They 
were  gone  over  by  the  Commissioners  present,  and 
they  found  that  in  about  76  per  cent,  of  these  oases 
the  reports  were  perfectly  straight,  and  that  there  was 
no  action  to  be  taken,  that  they  were  simply  noted  by 
the  clerks  in  charge.  They  were  duly  initialled.  I 
must  say,  by  the  chief  of  inspection,  but  in  very  few 
eases  were  ffiere  any  holograph  notings  by  the  cmiefs, 
comparatively  few.  They  might  occasionally  put  in  a 
word.  Here  is  one  of  Mr.  Downing’s  that  I am  looking 
at  this  moment,  where  there  is  a noting  by  a clerk, 
“ Inform  inspector  so-and-so,”  altered  by  the  chief  of 
inspection  in  blue  ink,  so  as  to  make  it  read  “ Inform, 
inspector,  Mr.  so-and-so,”  etc. 

11181.  Mr.  Kettle. — ^Do  they  have  time? — They 
had  ample  time.  During  the  results  period  much  of 
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their  tirrm  ■^•as  occupied  with  questions  arising  from 
results  inspectioEB.  where  a man’s  fees  depended  on 
the  answering  of  a child,  such  ae  whether  a pass  would 
be  allowed  for  reading  or  whether  No.  2 passes  « ^ 

passes  would  be  allowed  in  certain  cases,  or  whether 
a teacher  whose  results  report  was  very  bad  should 
not  be  fuvUiei-  punished,  say,  by  getting  20  pw  cent, 
of  his  fees  taken  off,  or  the  whole  of  his  results  fees 
disallowed.  Many  questions  of  that  kmd  were  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  clerks  in  the  results  department, 
and  they  made  little  rulings  on  thena;  and  then  wth 
the  abolition  of  the  results  system  that  vanished 
immediately,  end  they  had  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
reports.  Of  course,  they  had  other  things  to  do  which 
they  have  to  do  still,  euoh  as  looking  after  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  examinations  of  teachers  and  the  training 
colleges,  but  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  at 
the  initiation  of  this  new  system  in  1900  was  never 
corried  out^to  do  away  largely  with  the  annual 
examination  of  the  teachers.  It  has  never  been  earned 
out  in  full,  hut  it  has  been  can-ied  out  to  some  extent. 
They  wero  inclined  to  abolish  the  examinations 
altogether,  and  to  accept  diplomas  from  places  like 
Trinity  College  or  the  Boyol  University.  I think  wa 
were  actuallv  in  correspondence  with  the  IwyaJ 
University  at  the  time  to  see  whether  they  would  not 
examine  teachers  and  give  them  certificates,  and  the 
Commissioners  were  contemplating  the  accepting  of 
those  certificates  in  lieu  of  the  classification  that 
they  would  give  tiiemselvea.  That  would  have  got  nd 
of  a greal  deal  of  work  and  a great  deal  of  expenditure 
in  connection  with  the  National  system.  That  was 
in  Mr.  Eedington’s  time — he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Royal  University,  and  he  was  trying  to  get  that  scheme 
sanctioned. 

11132.  Mr.  Henly.— There  are  no  examinations  now 
except  of  students  who  leave  the  training  colleges? — 
"We  have  monitors’  and  others. 


11133.  The  Chairman. — Now  about  the  power  of  the 
secretaries? — 'Well,  the  examiners  are  not  at  all  in  the 
position  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection.  They  are  really 
men  who  scrutinise  the  reports,  not  in  a purely 
mechanical  way,  but  generally  they  simply  act  on 
precedents  and  rules  and  regulations  in  which  they  are 
experts  in  the  making  of  notings,  but  these  notings  are 
not  finally  approved  of  until  letters  go  out  that  are 
signed  by  the  secretaries,  and  the  secretaries  {I  can 
speak  for  myself)  frequently  return  the  notings  or  call 
the  attention  of  the  examiners  to  notings  that  they  do 
not  approve  of.  When  the  letter  based  on  an  examiner’s 
noting  has  to  be  signed  by  the  secretariea,  all  the 
documents  on  frie  file  are  sent  down  with  the  letter.  A 
great  many  of  these  letters,  of  course,  are  of  a routine 
diaracter  that  one  glance  is  sufficient  to  deal  with,  but 
occasionally  a very  important  letter  will  come  down, 
and  that  has  to  be  carefully  scrutinised,  and  the  file 
has  to  be  closely  examined.  Some  time  ago  I found  a 
very  important  letter  submitted  for  my  signature.  It 

was  going  out  to  the  Bishop  of as  patron  of  a 

certain  school,  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Father 

: — as  manager  of  the  school,  and  a big  file  of 

papers  was  sent  down  to  me  with  the  form  that  is 
now  sent  out  to  patrons.  I seai'ched  through  the  file, 
and  it  took  a couple  of  hours,  but  I found  nothing  to 
show’  that  the  Bishop  was  the  patron;  however,  I 
noticed  a gap  in  the  file  of  two  yearn,  and  I asked  for 
the  papers  of  those  two  years,  and  after  two  or  three 
days  mis  portion  of  the  file  was  produced,  and  the 
examiner  said,  “ I find  that  Father  is  the 

K'  ron.”  Had  I written,  that  letter  to  the  Bishop,  and 

it  come  to  Father , I could  not  have  held 

my  position  in  the  Education  Office. 


11134.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — Was  he  both  patron 
and  manager? — ^Both  patron  and  manager.  We  found 
actually  on  the  file  that  the  Bishop  had  been  asked 
some  years  before  would  he  be  patron,  and  he  refused, 

and  he  said,  ‘‘I  -prefer  that  Father  should 

be  patron,”  and  he  was  both  patron  and  manager. 

11135.  I’he  Chairman. — The  head  inspectors  made 
an  application  to  send  a deputation  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  be  allowed  to  retain  tlieir  titles?— Yes,  and 
it  was  refused  as  against  precedent. 

11136.  That  was  with  reference  to  their  chance  of 
title  or  status? — Yes.  ® 


11187.  air  Hiham  WiLKiNSON.—And  that  wag 
refused? — Refused. 

11138.  The  C’nAiRMAN. — Will  you  please  continue?— 
Now  with  regard  to  the.  arrangements  for  the  inatruc- 
tion  of  inspectors  under  Messrs.  Bcvis  and  HeDer, 
the  Board  ordered  that  all  the  inspcctore  should  be 
instructed  in  the  new  system  of  hiuid-und-eye  training 
and  elementai-y  soienco,  niul  the  luspoetors  were  sum- 
moned in  batches  to  Dublin,  to  go  tlu-ough  a 
curriculum  in  the  Central  Model  School  in  these  new 
subjects.  This  was  preliniiuury  to  introducing  them 
into  the  schools.  We  coinnicuccd  ut  the  bottom  of 
the  inspection  list,  and  we  gradually  got  up  to  some 
of  the  seniors,  and  some  senior  inspectors  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  being  lectured  by  Messrs.  Bevis  and  Heller. 
Mr.  Purser  was  asked  by  the  examiner  to  name  the 
inspectors  to  como  up  to  Dublin,  and  ho  demurred, 
though  the  Board  had  ordered  them  to  como,  so  the 
examiner  came  to  me  about  this,  and  asked  what  was 
ho  to  do.  The  matter  had  to  go  tu  the  Resident 
Oommissioucr,  and  the  llt'Bidoiit  l.!oiuniissioiier  directed 
Mr.  Purser  to  eouiply  with  the  Board's  order,  which 
he  did. 

11139.  There  it  ciulul? — It  eudi'd  there  so  far  as 
that  was  concerned;  1 only  luuntiou  it  us  an  instence 
of  Mr.  Purser's  attitude  towards  the  reforms. 

11140.  Mr.  COPKEY. — ^'1‘hc  Hoard  had  ordered  it 
through  the  secretary,  or  was  he  to  give  certain  direc- 
tions to  the  inspectors ?-  -No;  Mr.  PuiKcr  was  to  do 
it  on  the  Board’s  order.  'I’lie  chief  inspeetovs  were 
directed  to  nominate  the  inspectors  for  training  in 
these  new  subjects,  and  that  went  on  for  some  time, 
and  he  was  sim]>ly  tiskod  to  name  the  next  batch  of 
inspectors  (as  he  ‘was  cbict  of  the  inspection  brandi) 
to  bo  summoned. 

11141.  The  CiiAiiiMAX.-  N(.)W  about  the  payment  of 
the  results  foes?— Tlie  results  fecB  were  paid  in  dif- 
ferent months  for  different  schools.  Each  school  hid 
a results  period.  In  oufi  school  it  might  be  the  31st 
of  March,  and  in  another  the  28th  of  February,  and  so 
on.  It  was  intended  to  bring  the  new  system  into 
operation  from  the  1st  of  .\pril,  1900.  We  proposed  to 
consolidate  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  after  the  81st 
of  March.  There  were  some  schools  which  hod  not  been 
examined,  say,  from  the  previous  July,  and  would  have 
a results  examination  in  the  following  July  if  the 
results  system  continued,  and  iv  certain  amount  of 
money  had  been  earned.  Tlien  the  qiipation  arose,  how 
we  wei'O  to  settle  with  those  touchers  whose  resultB 
year  did  not  coincide  with  the  31st  of  March,  and  there 
were  several  suggestions ; that  was  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  introducing  this  now  schcrac.  The  first  plan  was  to 
allow  the  teachers  a consolidated  salary,  and  give  them 
each  year  in  future  ns  much  as  they  got  in  income  in 
the  past,  und  when  the  tcacluTB  sdiould  leave  toe 
schools  or  die,  make  a reetificatioii  payment.  That 
would  not  he  listened  to,  and  then  tlic  question  arose 
whether  wo  should  make  an  estimate  of  how  much 
fees  had  been  oai’iicd  in  the  jjrcvious  results  period, 
and  give  an  equivnlont.  \Vi*  found  that  would 
cost  an  immense  lot  of  monuy  which  the  Treasury 
were  not  ready  to  pay  down,  imd  then  wc  had  to  adopt 
the  system  of  waiting  till  the  end  uf  the  results 
period  of  each  school  before  wc  brought  the  new  system 
into  operation  in  that  particular  school.  Say  a school 
was  to  be  exiumncd  Tor  results  in  June,  we  waited  till 
the  month  of  June,  1900.  The  school  period  ended  on 
the  31st  May.  Wo  gave  then  the  equivalent  of  a whole 
yeai-’s  results  fees  to  the  teacliors  of  that  school.  We 
had  no  examinations  after  the  1st  of  April,  but  we  made 
a calculation  by  averaging  the  earnings  of  the  school 
for  the  previous  three  years,  und  we  gave-  an  equiva- 
lent grant  with  tho  sanction  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
results  fees,  then  we  commenced  the  system  of  con- 
solidated payments. 

11142.  That  would  go  fju  for  some  months  after  you 
inti-oduced  your  new  system? — It  could  only  go  on 
for  twelve  months,  so  that-  our  new  s.ystem  did  not 
completely  come  into  operation  until  1901,  and  there 
were  othej  complications  about  payments  that  arca6_  at 
that  time  that  I do  not  think  I could  succeed  in  making 
clear  to  you.  In  connection  with  the  balance  of  tba 
residual  grant,  w’hioh  gave  us  a great  deal  of  trouble 
and  correspondence,  we  only  succeeded  in  wiping 
what  were  alleged  to  be  our  arrears  by  having  a big 
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baliiuco  one  year  that  we  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with,  until  we  decided  bo  go  to  the  Treasury,  and  ask 
them  would  they  allow  us  to  pay  ofi  this  balance  of 
the  residual  grant.  Wo  went  to  the  Treasury,  and  they 
allowed  it  to  bo  paid  off,  and  we  got  rid  of  the  teachers’ 
claims  ogainst  us,  and  wo  were  no  longer  considered 
as  persons  desiring  to  deprive  them  of  their  just 
earnings. 

11143.  Mr.  CoFFEV. — Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  the 
Treasury  were  having  the  best  of  the  bargain? — No, 
it  never  did,  because  the  new  sebenie  cost  the  Treasury 
about  half  a million  of  money. 

11144.  They  got  rid  of  the  liability  to  pay  under 
the  head  of  fee  gnmt  to  the  schooils,  and  that  would 
have  made  Ireland  advance  as  in  England  they  are 
advancing? — No,  but  the  basis  of  assessment  of  the 
amouut  of  the  school  grant  was  changed.  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Walsh  made  a great  fight  for  the  arrears 
of  the  school  grant,  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  Palles 
endeavoureil  to  prevent  eurrender  to  the  Ti-easury  of 
the  annual  balance  of  residual  grant.  He  made  a very 
learned  statement,  a very  important  legal  pronounce- 
ment, but  the  Treasiuy,  in  a very  short  letter,  said 
that  while  tlrey  regard^ed  the  Lord  Chief  Baron’s 
opinion  with  gieat  respect,  they  had  referred  to  their 
own  law  advisers,  and  that  the  money  should  be 
BUitendered. 

11145.  Mr.  Henly. — Aud  did  the  Treasury  not  pay 
tlie  arrears  that  liis  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
contended  for  as  a set  off? — Certainly,  we  got  that, 
and  that  whs  entirely  due  to  the  Archbishop,  and  the 
teachers  ought  never  to  forgot  that — that  was  ^92,000. 

11146.  Mr.  Nettij!, — ^Xou  had  to  get  a special  vote 
for  that,  aud  it  was  not  the  Treasury  that  gave  that, 
bub  Parliameub? — Yes,  but  we  know  nobody  except 
the  Treasury.  If  the  Treasui-y  wishes  Parliament  will 
do  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Boss. — Parliament  would  do  it  with- 
out the  Treasury. 

11147.  The  Chaiuman. — ^And  the  last  pioposal  that 
the  head  inspectors  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
title  was  refused? — Yes,  and  there  was  no  further 
correspondence. 

11148.  And  then  you  refer  to  the  issuing  of  a tenta- 
tive programme  of  school  work  authorised  by  the  Com- 
missioners?— Yes,  the  teachers  aud  the  public  wore 
clamouring  for  the  new  programme. 

11149.  What  was  the  date,  of  issuing  that — was  it  in- 
June,  1900? — ^Well,  it  was  just  immediately  before  the 
receipt  of  the  Treasury  letter  in  June,  1900. 

11150.  What  was  the  Treasury  letter  about? — Sanc- 
tioning the  proposals  that  had  been  made  to  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  scale  of  salaries,  provided  that 
no  supplemental  ^ant  was  asked  for,  and  that  the 
expenditure  should  not  exceed  what  it  had  been  in 
previous  years.  There  were  details  as  to  whether  a 
teacher  sfiould  lose  his  grade  on  being  transferred  to 
another  school,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  aud  also 
there  was  a very  important  rule  that  the  Archbishop  got 
inserted,  and  that  we  feared  tho  Treasury  would  not 
sanction.  It  was  to  this  effect,  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  tire  rules  tiiat  would  bo  found  to  be  inequitable 
to  the  teaehei'S  on  joining  the  grades,  the  Commis- 
sioners could  make  an  equitable  settlement.  That  was 
the  substance  of  it,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  it 
very  largelj'. 

11151.  Did  they  appear  in  your  next  regulations? — 
They  appeared  in  the  next  regulations,  1901. 


a great  deal  more  than  that,  that  they  gave  the  small 
Irish  Church  schools  a right  to  get  third  class  salaries 
at  any  time  they  desired  to  come  under  the  Board. 
'They  considered  that  by  this  repeal  they  would  lose 
their  right  to  get  a grant  for  their  small  schools,  and 
they  also  had  a fear  that  the  Commissioners  would  not 
give  the  very  small  Church  schools  a third  grade 
salary.  However,  they  raised  such  a storm  about  it 
that  they  frightened,  f think,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  who 
was  Chief  Secretary  at  the  time,  and  be  said  that  he 
could  not  go  on  with  the  Bill;  that  he  would  go  on  with, 
the  Bill  if  it  was  nou-contentious,  but  otherwise  he 
would  have  to  drop  it,  and  this  came  like  a homb-ahelL 
on  the  Commissioners.  There  was  also  a considerable 
number  of  people  who  wished  portion  of  the  emoluments 
of  the  teachers  to  be  by  capitation  payment.  I think 
some  of  the  people  interested  in  the  convent  schools 
wished  for  capitation  payment  alone,  and  there  were 
other  large  schools  where  they  wished  a portion  of  the 
money  to  be  capitation  payment.  The  two  things 
coming  together  necessitated  the  recalculation  of  the 
whole  scale  of  salai-ies  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
trouble.  "We  had  provided  for  annual  increments  \uider 
this  scheme.  The  annual  increments  had  to  be 
abolished,  because  the  £200,000  under  the  Act  of  1892 
had  been,  taken  off  the  bulk  sum.  The  initial  ealary 
had  also  been  raised.  We  had  £52  and  £89  for  teachers 
in  the  first  scheme,  witli  annual  increments;  and 
they  were  raised  to  £56  and  £44,  and  those  two 
distinct  elements  made  us  abaudon  the  proposal  for 
annual  iucrements.  The  funds  at  oui'  disposal 
would  not  satisfy  them.  "We  would  have  had  to  make 
the  annual  increment  so  ridiculously  small  (£1  or 
somethiug  of  that  kind)  that  we  could  have  no  control 
over  it,  and  after  a time  it  would  not  be  satisfactory 
to  the  teachers  in  comparison  witii  the  Civil  Service 
increments  of  £10,  and  in  addition  to  that  it  would 
entail  as  much  trouble  as  if  it  were  a £10  increment, 
for  we  would  be  getting  periodic  reports  on  them,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  scheme  then  had  to  be  recast, 
and  the  scale  of  salaries  recomputed,  and  triennial 
increments  substituted. 

11154.  The  initial  salm-ies  were  raised?— Yes;  we 
would  have  raised  them  more  if  we  could , but  we  were 
not  allowed  to  go  outside  the  limits,  of  the  grant.  Then 
as  to  the  teacher’s  rights,  before  a teacher’  lost  grade  tvc 
insisted  on  his  getting  a year’s  law.  If  a teacher 
went  out  of  tho  service,  and  was  out  for  a year,  and 
came  back  he  would  retain  his  grade  rights, 
and  there  were  a gi’eat  many  other  matters  of  -that 
kind  wMch  the  Commissioners  contested  with  the 
Treasury  in  the  teacher’s  interests,  and  which  nobody 
has  known  about.  We  preserved  the  rights  of  teachers 
in  training  colleges,  and  we  olso  got  the  Treasury  to 
sanction  for  the  teacher  -with  a first  grade  salary  that 
he  was  not  to  .lose  it  unless  the  average  fell  to  86. 
When  he  got  it  the  average  was  70,  and  he  -would  not 
lose  it  till  it  fell  to  35,  so  that  he  had  practical  secu- 
rity of  tenure.  There  are  very  fe-w  schools  where  the 
average  would  fall  from  70  to  86,  unless  there  was 
something  very  exceptional  about  it,  so  that  the 
teachers  retain  their  first  class  grade  salaries  on  an  • 
average  of  35,  -which  -was  the  retaining  average  for  the 
old  first  class  salaries. 

11155.  Mr.  Henly. — ^Did  not  the  teachers  in  1900 
complain  bitterly  that  their  rights  -were  not  preseived 
by  that  scheme?— Some  of  them  did,  but  when  you 
examine  theii-  cases  as  we  have  examined  them  carefully 


say  to  it,  as  far  as  I am  aware.  I do  not  say  why  but  tnev  Pr,TnTniRRi<inorR  ai-a  alwa-vs 

his  Grace  retired.  You  will  have  to  ask  bis  Grace  that,  up  to  P • ^ beyond  the 

11163.. The  Ch.aiekan.-Now  about  the  necessity  for  ^Ihng.  and  after  ” e o?ii  at Cv 

paying  teachers  partly  by  capitation  grant?-We.  s^^utory  period  or 

^tended  to  pay  tLm  one  coneolHoM  but  ‘“uSe  ^aohet  who  left  the  teaining  eonegee 

Education  Act  oS  1892  that  dealt  with  the  money  aeconS  ote  te^er  but  ^ 

pant,  the.  eohoo!  grant  ol  ^200;000  or  it.  equivalml  m he  L entoet  lie  tralLg  colle|e  m 

By  some  unfortunate  accident  or_  other  tliat  portion  g>o  understending  that  if  he  passed  the  exami- 


nation he  would  come  out  as  a second  class  teacher? 


r proposals  leaked  out.  The  Episcopalians  at  the 

time  got  olatmed.  Under  the  Fourth-  Sehedulo  pro-  hi.  poekot  in  any  -way,  or  any 

Vision  is  mads  for  giving  third  class  salary  to  teachers  j 

of.  smaU.  schools.  Most  of  those  small  schwls  are  entered  the  service  from  a Training 

Brotestant  schools.  The  Episcopalians  at  the  time  classification, 

eoneeived  that  these  prOTisions  in  the  Schedule  did  ObUege  m 1900  we  gave  classmcation,  ^ ^ 
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Mr.  r.  E.  Liiiiss,  L.R.C.S.I.,  ejisminod. 


[Contmued, 


11167.  I know  of  the  case  of  one  we  had  in  Kildai-e 
Street,  who  applied  again  and  again— so,  at  least,  X 
am  informed— to  the  Board  (and  I drafted  some  of  the 
letters  for  him),  he  complained  that  he  could  not  get 
his  rights,  and  I know  that  there  was  an  agitafeon 
carried  on  through  the  country  with  regard  to  those 
teachers  who  were  known  as  transition  teachers,  and 
I think  they  are  complaining  still,  and  I think  they 
are  likely  to  continue  to  complain?— There  was  a case 
where  a man  named  Miller,  who  was  before  this  Com- 
mittee, put  in  a daim,  and  we  investigated  it  many 
times,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  MiUei-  will  get 
something  out  of  the  Commissioners  now,  because  he 
has  put  a new  aspect  of  his  case  before  us  that  he 
had  never  done  previously,  and  we  have  investigated 
it,  and  are  trying  to  give  him  something.  We  found 
a couple  of  bona  fide  eases  where  men  had  not  been 
treated  fairly.  We  found  one  case  in  which  ^64  would 
be  paid. 

11168.  The  Chajbman. — Now  about  the  letter  of 
July,  1900,  from  the  Treasury  approving  of  the  new 
rule  and  the  method  of  starting  the  new  system,  as 
explained  in  a circular  to  managers  and  teachers? — 
I think  you  have  got  a copy  of  that  circular.  We  had 
an  enormous  number  of  teachers  trained  in  the  Model 
Schools  in  these  new  subjects,  and  they  showed  the 
greatest  possible  earnestness  as  a body  in  connection 
with  this  new  scheme.  I am  very  soriy  for  the  non- 
success of  the  baad-and-eye  portion  or  it,  which  is 
owing,  I think,  very  largely  to  the  writings  of  teachers 
and  others  who  did  not  understand  what  Archbishop 
W^sh  so  clearly  expressed  in  his  address  to  the  Loid 
Lieutenant — namely,  the  object  of  the  haud-and-eye 
training  in  the  schools;  that  these  people  not  imder- 
standing  it  had  condemned  it  as  if  it  was  trifling  with 
the  time  of  the  children.  It  was  really,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  w’hoie 
ourriculuin. 


11159.  The  paper-folding? — The  paper-folding  and 
wire-twisting., 

11160.  They  were  all  good  if  you  had  time  for  them? 
— The  chief  inspectors  prepared  a draft  revised  pro- 
gramme. That  draft  revised  programme  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Besident  Commissioner  and  considered, 
and  was  also,  I believe,  submitted  to  the  other  Com- 
missioners, including,  I think,  his  Grace  Dr.  Walsh. 
Dr.  Starkie  will  tefl  you  all  about  that.  This  was 
prepared  by  either  Mr.  Purser  or  Mr.  Downing,  by 
one  or  other  or  both  of  them.  I have  a draft  programme, 
and  it  is  only  signed  by  Mr.  Downing,  but  I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  the  identical  one  that  was  sub- 
mitted or  not,  because  it  is  a thing  in  manuscript 
undated,  and  not  very  many  pages.  It  did  not  at  all 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Commissioners..  It  is  an  out- 
line programme  without  suggestions  about  the  new 
system,  or  hints  and  notes,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

11161.  A skeleton?— A skeleton  programme. 

11162.  And  then  Dr.  Starkie  invited  you  to  help 
him  in  preparing  a scheme? — ^Yes,  when  he  saw  this 
progranune  of  ti»e  chief  inspector’s.  He  expected  a 
complete  and  detailed  thing,  and  the  teachers  were 
calling  out  for  the  new  promamme,  and  one  day  he 
said  to  me,  ‘ ' What  can  wc  do ; do  you  think  you  can 
give ^ us  any  help?  ” I said,  “ I will  do  anything  I 
cm,”  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  programme. 
Weil,  I have  had  a very  wide  experience  of  these 
manual  instruction  matters  in  Sir  Patrick  Keenan’s 
time,  and  I prepared  a veiy  full  memorandum  on 
manual  instruction  for  Mr.  Redingtoa  long  before  the 
the  Manual  Instruction  Commission.  I ^so  prepared 
a scheme  in  the  time  of  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  and  I had 
read  up  a lot  of  reports,  and  English  and  Scotch 
programmes,  and  I outlined  a programme,  following 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  as  oloselv 
as  possible.  •' 


11163;  Mr.  COPEBY.— When  was  that?— That  was 
the  middle  of  1900.  When  that  was  drawn  up  I 
Starkie  l<»ked  over  it,  and  Dr.  Walsh  looked  ov 
It,  and  _ Professor  FitzGerald,  and  I oth 

Commissioners,  and  they  made  suggestions  ai 
ch^ges,  and  we  printed  a draft  of  it.  and  that  print 
draft  was  again  examined  and  gone  over  most  cai 

Tr  " •»  well 


11164.  Gone  over  carefully  by  Dr.  Starkie  and  Dr. 
Walsh?— Yes,  und  by  other  Commissionere.  It  was 
Dr.  Starkie  who  had  charge  of  the  programme. 

11165  In  the  case  of  music  luid  needlework,  and 
matters  of  that  kind,  you  had  it  drawn  up  by  experta?- 
It  was  revised  by  experts,  but  that  wae  at  a later 
stag©.  The  programme  in  music  was  at  first  largely 
bas^  on  the  English  programme.  I think  Cookery  was 
based  on  the  English  .and  Scotch  programmes,  modified 
to  suit  our  schools.  Mr.  Goodman  woe  our  Inspector 
of  Music,  and  the  Most  Bov.  Dr.  Walsh  is  a great 
musician,  and  he  weut  all  through  the  music  pre^amme 
himself,  and  Mr.  Goodman  prepared  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
portion.  We  had  been  working  on  the  Huliah  system 
for  many  yeni-s.  Then  the  elementary  ecience  was 
more  elaborate  than  it  is  now,  and  that  was  revised 
by  Mr.  Heller,  and  he  reconstructed  it,  and  Mr.  Bevis 
revised  the  hand-aud-eyo  portion.  Professor  FitzGerald 
went  over  it,  and  some  of  the  changes  in  the  Elementary 
Science  and  the  Arithmetic  programmes  ^ver0  Professor 
FitzGerald’s.  Other  portions  of  the  progi'amme  were 
similarly  dealt  with,  for  instance,  tlie  needlework,  by 
the  Directress  of  ueedlcwnrk.  It  wus  really  a pro- 
gramme of  expeits,  and  all  that  was  done  in  the  way 
of  emendations  by  those  experts  was  put  in. 

11166.  And  you  sont  it  to  tho  various  colleges?— The 
programme  was  made  as  complete  us  the  Committee 
of  Commissioners  could  make  it,  and  it  was  sent  round 
then  to  the  heads  of  every  training  college  in  Ireland. 
It  was  sent  to  the  two  chief  inspectors,  and  this  is 
very  important,  because  I think  that  Mr.  Purser 
said  that  he  never  was  consulti’d  about  this  programme. 
It  was  sent  in  that  rcnigh  proof  state  for  any 
alterations  they  chose  to  make  on  it,  for  any  criti- 
cisms  they  chose  to  make  on  it;  and  it  was  sent  to 
the  22  senior  inspectors.  It  was  also  sent  to  some  of 
the  district  inspectors,  whom  wo  considered  had  special 
knowledge,  such  as  Mr.  Bonaparte  Wyse,  and  others 
who  had  assisted  in  the  Manual  Instruction.  It  was 
also  sent  to  Dr.  Joyce,  who  was  a man  of  vast  experience 
in  training  teachers  and  one  of  the  best  National  teachers 
in  Ireland.  It  was  scut  to  Sir  Joshua  Fitche,  who 
was  nn  authority  on  educational  matters,  and  he  cams 
into  the  office  to  me  afterwards,  and  told  me  it  was 
the  best  programme  he  had  ever  hccu.  I think  he 
wrote  the  same  to  Dr.  Starkie.  It  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Struthers  and  some  other  people,  and  everyone  that 
we,  by  any  means,  thought  would  he  helpful,  orpeopls 
who  had  given  helpful  evidence  on  the  Manual 
Instruction  Commission.  When  that  was  done,  we 
embodied  all  their  suggestions,  or  as  many  of  them  ss 
the  Commissioners  thought  proper,  then  when  it 
was  made  as  perfect  as  it  could  be  by  them,  it  was 
submitted  to  every  Commiusiouer  individually,  it 
was  left  with  them,  and  they  had  ample  time  to 
make  ns  many  emendations  or  suggestions  or  changes 
as  they  pleased.  I have  most  of  tiic  copies  returned 
by  the  Commissioners,  a great  many  of  them  with 
annotations  and  suggestions.  When  all  that  had 
been  done,  the  final  draft  was  submitted  to  toe  Board 
on  the  28th  of  August,  and  by  the  Board  it  was 
referred  to  a Committee  of  the.  iioard  on  the  31st  of 
August.  On  the  20th  of  September  tho  Board  directed 
that  the  di’aft  revised  programme  should  be  printed  for 
use.  The  new  scheme  was  received  with  acclamation 
by  the  teachers.  I have  extracts  from  the  teachers’ 
journals  saying  that  the  Comniissioners  at  lost  had 
done  the  right  thing,  and  that  this  was  a change— a 
very  radical  change  for  the  better,  and  all  that.  A 
year  or  so  afterwards  there  was  a change — a very  great 
change,  and  the  programme  began  to  be  criticised. 
Ihe  only  explanation  tiiat  I can  {pve  of  these 
criticisms  is,  - that  tlie  critics  did  not  understand 
what  was  the  motif  of  the.  new  programme,  which 
was  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  programme  were  to 
be  made  more  or  less  interdependent.  While 
teacher  was  teaching  reading  he  was  to  tty  to  instil 
a little  grammar.  "We  were  not  to  have  formal 
grammar.  Tho  teacher  in  a reading  lesson  might 
give  some  small  hints  about  grammar,  and  in  teaching 
the  geography  of  a country  he  could  have  a map  beside 
him  or  on  the  desk  before  him,  and  could  explain  these 
things,  and  bring  them  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
children  in  a way  that  could  not  be  done  from  a map 
on  the  wall.  Nine  out  of  ten  children  have  no  idea 
of  how  a map  represents  land  and  water  till  you  put 
the  map  down  flat  before  them. 
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11167.  Mr.  HENI.T.— You  submitted  that,  you  say, 
to  the  training  colleges?— Yes.  _ _ 

11168.  Now  year  after  year  the  staff  of  the  training 
polleses  are  asked  to  express  their  opinion  of  the 
programme  in  operation  in  the  colleges?— That  is  the 
oroaramme  for  teachers?  , t , 

^ 11169.  That  is  the  programme  tor  teachers.  I wrote 
several  times,  aud  I was  speaking  to  the  atafi  of  Drum- 
condra  quite  recently,  and  their  experience  and  mine 
is  that  anything  we  write  has  never  got  the  smallest 
attention?— I must  differ  with  you  entirely,  because 
there  was  a conference  (you  have  alluded  to  it  just 
now)  on  some  day  last  week  at  which  the  heads  of  the 
training  colleges  were  present  on  that  very  question  of 
the  programme. 

11170.  I was  present  at  that  conference  myself?— 
TJien  why  do  you  say  that? 

11171.  I am  speaking  of  the  written  recommenda- 
tions we  send  in  every  year?— Those  written  reoom- 
raendations  are  considered , and  I know  as  a matter  of 
fact  whenever  I am  at  the  Board  (and  I generally  am 
at  the  Board  when  these  programmes  are  submitted 
for  approval)  that  the  written  recommendations  of  the 

•„  _<  4-Vn  nrOlpCIAB  «.TP.  t.herft. 


Mr.  P.  E.  Lemass,  I.S.O.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  examined. 


[Continued. 


each  ch'ouit  where  the  senior  inapector  would  tesi^, 
with  two  sub-centres  connected  by  railway  with  toe 
senior  inspector’s  centre,  at  which  the  two  other 
inspectors  of  the  circuit  would  reside. 

11176.  That  is  what  has  been  adopted  now?— xes. 
If  you  do  not  approve  of  either  of  the  above  arrange* 
mente  you  wilf  he  good  enough  to  state  your  reasons 
for  not  approving  of  them,  and  to  make  any  sugges- 
tions that  you  toink  more  suitable  for  carrying  out 
the  Commissioners’  views ; but  if  you  approve  of  the 
system  of  centres  and  sub-centres,  you  should  select 
sub-centres  that  would  not  be  very  far  apart  from  each 
other,  so  that  the  additional  locomotion  expense 
incurred  by  an  interchange  of  work  would  not  mo 
considerably  to  the  cost  of  toe  inspection  esteblish- 
ment  generally.  The  centra  selected  should  be  /oct 
of  railway  communication  if  possible,  and  ought  to  be 
as  near  the  geographicoi  oentoe  of  the  circuit  as  may 
be,  so  that  (ej  the  senior  inspector  should  be  able  to 
reach  the  confines  of  his  circuit  with  fadlity,  and  (0) 
that  many  schools  ^ould  not  be  beyond  a 15  miles 
limit  from  the  centre.  You  will  further  consider  and 
report  as  to  the  ai'rangement  of  the  woik  of  the 
inspection  staff  of  each  circuit  in  future.  The  nim- 


Dilworth,  my  colleague,  has  actu^y  embodied  the  ^oing  the  work  of  inspectors  that  may  be 

suggestions  of  the  traimng  colleges  ’ siok  or  on  leave,  the  amount  of  control  and  the  natme 

and  It  is  part  of  his  special  duty  to  look  after  this  control  the  senior  inspector  ehould  exercise 

and  see  to  it.  As  he  was  m the  training  college  inspectors,  etc.,  are  also  quesTdons  on 

himself,  that  particular  duty  has  been  handed  over  Commissioners  desire  your  opinion.  Fur* 

to  him,  though  curiously  enough  I generally  have  to  remembering  that  efficiency  of  inspection 

bring  the  programmes  before  toe  Board  ^ is  toe  principal  object  to  be  attained  by  whatever 

alternate  system  of  attending  the  Board.  I have  seen  arraugfment.a  may  be  ultimately  adopted,  fete  economy 
on  the  file  the  recommendations  of  the  training  s should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and 

college  people,  and  I have  heard  thera  mscussed,  and  points  that  occur  to  you  in  this  connection  should 

I thmk  that  in  that  way  that  Commissioners  cannot  ““J  fu  . ..x... 

be  accused  of  any  neglect  or  any  oversight  whatever. 

fTV.,,.  oaa  otto  +rv  AVfi  With  SOtne  Of  US 


bring  the  programmes  before  toe  Board  is^toe^prJidpal  object^to  be  attained  by  whatever 

alternate  system  of  attending  the  Board.  I have  seen  arrangfment.a  may  be  ultimately  adopted,  fete  economy 
on  the  file  the  recommendations  of  ^the  toamm|  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and 

any  points  that  occur  to  you  in  this  connection  should 
be  placed  before  the  Commissioners.  As  this  matter 
06  accused  ol  any  neglect  or  any  uvcxoigui.  pressing,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  take  it  in 

11173.  They  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  some  ot  us/  without  any  avoidable  delay,  so  that  the  Com- 

—That  is  another  matter  altogether.  missioners  may  be  able  to  make  proper  arrangemente 

11174.  The  Chairman— Will  you  now  proceed  to  toe  commencement  of  toe  financial  year,  1901-2. 

arrangement  of  the  new  inspection  circuits?—!  have  • 

V..,.  VV.T.  t.  filo  rA^prrin(»  to  that,  and  I have  a I am,  Sir,  yom  obedient  Servant, 

P.  E.  Lbmass. 

E.  Downing,  Esq. 


;menc  oi  ouo  no*v  - — 

here  in  ray  box  a file  referring  to  that,  and  I have  a 
printed  letter.'  I have  a copy  of  the  otigmad  letter 
that  I 8'ent  to  the  chief  iMpectors,  Mkmg  them  to 
consider  toe  new  arrangement  of  oircuite,  and  to  give 
the  OommisBioners  toe  benefit  of  their  advice,  and! 
have  also  their  reply.  I have  a printed  copy  of  the 
whole  toing  here.  , _ , , t 

11175.  Shall  we  have  that  reply? — I think  I can 
hand  in  thejrinted  oopy*  They  mada  a yety  fnU 
reply.  The^  attention  was  callM  to  the  proposed 
new  arrangement,  and  it  was  explained  to  toem  ■toat 
in  Scotland  a system  .somewhat  similar  to  -vi^t  we  had 
in  our  minds  was  already  in  operation;  here  is  the 
original  file.  We  sent  it  to  them,  it  is  a printed  file,  it 
has  an  order  of  toe  Board  on  it.  I will  send  in  a 

3 to  toe  Committee.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
tois  letter  of  instructions. 

Office  of  National  Education,  Dublin, 
gij^  81st  December,  1900. 

I am  directed  to  request  toat  you,  in  conjunction 
TLI-  -D „.;11  foiTfliiipi-  toe  Question  ot 


A similar  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Purser,^ and 
we  have  the  memorandum*  of  the  chief  inspector’s  in 
■orint  in  reply  to  that.  ....  m, 

11177.  Mr.  Henly. — ^Did  they  modify  it? — They 
made  some  changes. 

11178.  The  CHAIRMAN.— Will  you  .let  us  have  that 
document? — Yes.  , • 

' 11179.  Now  toe  letter  from  toe  Treasury  eanction- 
ing  the  new  rules,  and  the  new  rules  ore  to  be  eent  to 
toe  press,  and  12,000  printed  for  distribution,  and  the 
revised  rules  to  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons? — Yes.  tt,  , , « t? 

■ 11180.  And  toe  resignation  of  Dr.  Walsh/ — xes. 

11181.  And  016  appointment  of  examiners  for  the 
first  time?— Yes;  that  was  simply  a Board’s  order 

^^11182^^^hen  there  was  a motion  of  the  Resident 


I am  directed  to  request  toat  you,  in  conjunction  11182.  Then  .‘here  was  a 

r ' srrrr  »pnot 4..  th.t  ~ 


with  Mr.  Purser,  wiU  at  once  cousiucr  me  yueo-.v--  ^ 
toe  ai-rangement  of  toe  inspectors’  cirouite,  ^d  rep^ 
fully  for  the  information  of  the  Commi^ioners  the 
result  of  your  deliberations.  The  report  should  be  a 
joint  one,  'and  you  should,  when  prepaid^  it,  hear  in 
mind  that  it  is  tKe  desire  of  the  Commissioners  that 
each  school  in  the  circuit  should,  if-  possible,  he 
inspected  by  three  different  insp^tors  in  every  ^^5® 


CommiSBioner  in  reoruary,  me 

sent  time  I cannot  say  what  that  motion  was.  Ihe 
date  of  promulgation  of  the  new  rules  was  81et  of 
March,  1901.  I have  put  in  the  date  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  rules  because  of  a difference  of  opinion. 
Mr  Purser  stated  (he  did  not  state  it  before  this 
Committee,  but  he  mi'ght  possibly  state  it)  toat  -toose 
rules  were  not  promulgated,  and  toat  toat  accounted 


inspected  by  three  different  insp^tors  in  every  mree  ruies  h . 

years,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  J ^mmis-  °lllW  You  say  the  manag^er’s  report  was  made  con* 

Tr  VSf  £'rr‘sotof‘,  Lo.„.e,  ..  ! said  to-day,  tde 

decision  in  the  matter  of  promotions  »d  U184^  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— You  were  speaking 

increment  and  continued  good  servi^  salary,  are  somd  , * ^ain  rules  toat  were  promulgated?— Thoea 

and  impartial.  You  will  also  ^naider  what  ^ werfthe  n^J  rides.  I think  you  have  already  had  a 

ment  of  circuit  work  would  best  secure  toe  object  the  were  the  n^  rm^-  o' 

Commissioners  have  in  view,  sa?  whetoer,  ^ llisl^^neral^^^rules'?— Those  were  the  new  rules 

opinion,  it  would  be  feasible,  and  if  feasible  whether  . 

it  would  be  desirable  ^Jiave  a common  c^toe  ffi^  Um  The  Chairman.— Then  there  wae  a Board’s 
each  mspeetion  circuit  at  which  circular  of  June,  1900.  What  did  toat  relate  to?— 

of  the  circuit  would  reside,  or  whether  it  would  be  mreuto  oi  , 

better  and  more  practicable  to  have  one  centre  for  ihat  is  me  nxmg 
* Vide  Appendix  XXXI. 
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2Srd  May,  1913.]  Mr.  P.  E.  Lemass,  I.S.O.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  oranimod.  , 


11187.  The  settlement  in  that  circular  was  final? — 
Was  ^al. 

11188.  Aud  then  the  book  stores  were  abolished  in 
March? — That  was  .largely  to  please  the  teachers.  It 
was  to  please  other  people  as  well. 

11189.  ■^at  is  the  meaning  of  that  note — “ How 
eiceptional  eases  were  tareated  ”? — That  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  memorandum  of  the  financial  assistant 
secretary.  It  was  not  exactly  a memorandum,  but  a 
kind  of  report  of  what  had  been  done  for  the  previous 
three  years  in  the  way  of  granting  increments  and 
increases  of  salary  generaEy.  It  is  a very  explanatoiw 
memorandum,  and  I would  not  like  to  put  it  in  myself, 
but  I am  sure  if  the  Committee  ask  for  it,  it  will  be 
sent  over. 

11190.  We  will  convey  our  request  through  you?— 
Very  well;  I will  make  a noting  of  it.  It  was  a report 
by  Mr.  Young  and  a memoraiicluni.*  This  is  a very 
important  document. 

11191.  Sir  Hiram  "Wilkikson. — ^What  was  the  date 
of  it,?— March,'  1903,  or  about  that  time. 

Ili92.  The  Chairman. — ^Now  that  concludes  your 
paper  of  notes  with  regard  to  your  evidence,  and  then 
follow  certain  corrections  of  errors  of  Mr.  Purser  and 
Mr.  Downing? — Mr.  Phrser  says  he  was  not  consulted 
about  those  inspection  circuits,  or  something  like  that. 

11193.  You  say  that  is  not  correct? — I say  that  is 
not  correct,  because  his  own  letter  is  here,  and  my 
own  letter  that  I am  just  after  reading. 

11194.  The  statement  as  to  the  conference  is  not 
correct? — I mean  the  statement  that  there  was  a con- 
ference goiM  on  in  the  office,  and  he  knew  nothing 
about  it.  Well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I do  not  know 
positively,  but  I am  inclined  to  believe  iJiat  he  knew  of 
the  notice  to  the  senior  inspeotoia,  the  22  of  them, 
brought  up  to  the  office,  as  they  were  called 
there  officially.  That  was  early  in  the  yeai-  1903 ; and 
•then  there  was  a later  conference  in  the  same  year, 
1903,.  about  which  I issued  him  a letter,  of  which  I have 
a copy  here,  and  also  Mr.  Downing,  telling  them  this 
conference  was  to  be  held  of  chief  inspectors  and  senior 
inspectors. 

11195.  And  then  Question  3881? — He  said  the 
examiners  were  chiefs  of  inspection.  I say  they  are 
not,  as  I think  I have  explained  here. 

11196.  And  Question  4090? — That  was  as  to  the 
relations  between  the  secretaries  and  the  chief  inspec- 
tors. In  1902  ^e  Board  made  an  order-1-  that  the  secre- 


taries and  the  chief  inspectors  and  the  tinaucial  secre- 
tai-y  should  bo  independeut  of  each  other,  save  that 
an  order  given  by  the  secretaries  iu  writing  should  be 
obeyed  by  any  of  theh  uflicers ; that  ^Vlls  repealed  in 
1904,1  and  the  old  status  of  the  secretaries  was 
restored. 

11197.  Then  there  is  the  statement  that  the  secre- 
taries were  always  appointed  from  the  inspectors?— 
That  is  not  the  fact. 

11198.  "Who  makes  the  stutenicnt?- -That  occurs  in 
Mr.  Purser’s  evidence.  As  o nmttor  of  fact,  Mr, 
Taylor  was  not  an  insi)ector;  Mr.  Y'oung  was  uot  sn 
inspector;  Jlr.  (.h'oss  was  not,  ivs  far  as  I remember 
ail  inspector;  the  first  secretary  was  not  an  inspector' 
I was  not  an  iiispcelov;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
had  inspectors  who  cimie  into  the.  offiei,’.  one  as  chief 
clerk;  another  came  in  as  tiiiniieial  ussistiint  secte- 
tury — Mr.  McCnlluni.  so  that  the  offices  were  occasion- 
ally  interelianged,  but  there  was  no  hard  and  fast  nils 
laiii  down  by  the  Commissioners.  .\nd  then  in  47^, 
47BI  and  4782  Mr.  Downing  iiiukes  a lunnher  of  state’ 
nieuts.  He  says  that  repriiniiiids  were  submitted  to 
the  Board.  They  wore  nevi'r  suhmittccl  in  my  time, 
Beprimunds  were,  of  course,  always  on  notings 
initialled  by  the  ehiofs  of  inspeetion,  uml  they  never 
wont  before  the  Boiird.  ( teeasioimlly  wlicu  a ease  was 
before  the  Board  they  repriinimded  teachers,  but  repri- 
mands, as  reprimiinds,  wei'<‘  never  siibinittitd  to  lie 
Board,  nothing  under  fine  or  Uisinissul.  Then  at  4793, 
4794,  4795  and  4796  another  statenumt  of  Mr.  Dowuings 
is  altogether  astray.  He  snwl  that  the  i-hiefs  nf  inspeotiou 
used  to  be  in  atti-ndiuice  at  the  Bunrd  meetings.  Never 
in  niy  time,  or  in  the  n-eolledion  of  any  Conimissiouer, 
was  II  chief  inspee.tor  ever  preseiil-  unless  specially 
sent  for,  which  happened  very  raroiy  indeed.  I have 
only  notings  here  of  some  iimeeiiracLi-s,  but  there  are 
a lot  more. 

11199.  What  does  4833  irliitc  to?— Mr.  Downing 
said  promotion  always  wi-nt  by  seniority.  Hs 
was  a living  iustiiiice  himself  to  the  contrary.  He 
was  promoted  over  the  heads  of  senior  inspector  who 
objected  to  a junior  inspector  being  jiut  over  them. 
He  said  that  seniority  always  got  jiromotion.  Quite 
the  contrary  in  many  instnners.  He  himself  in  1896 
was  made  chief  of  inspection,  mid  I have  extracts 
from  the  Independent  of  1895  in  which  there  were  com- 
plaints that  ho  was  promoted  over  the  heads  of  others, 
And  he  says  there  was  little  or  no  corporal  punisli- 
inent  under  the  old  system.  Quito  the  coiitrory. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  DAT.— WEDNESDAY,  MAT  28th,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-street,  Du'hlin. 

Present Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  ll.d.  (Chairman) ; The  Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d., 
Bishop  of  Ross ; Sir  Hiham  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coffey  ; Mr.  Heneaqb 
B.  B.  Haerison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly  ; Mi-.  Walter  MoMurkough  Kavanagh,  d.l.  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  n.sc.,  Secretary.' 


Mr.  W.  J.  M.  Stakexe,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Resi 

11200.  The  Chairman. — You  began  yom-  career  as  a 
Fellow  of  Ti-iuity  College?— I was  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  before  that.  I was  educated  in  Cambridge 
and  Dublin.  I was  a FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
mom  1890  to  1897 , when  I was  appointed  President  of 
Queen  s College,  Galway. 

11201  You  were  a tutor  of  Trinity  during  that  time? 

Not  for  ail  that  time.  For  the  first  couple  of  years 
I was  not  a tutor. 

11202,  And  au  examinpi-?— Yes;  I examined  iu  Meta- 
physics and  Classics. 

11203.  And  did  you  examine  for  scholarsliips?— Yes. 


dent  Commissioner  of  Niitiniiul  Kdiieatioii,  examined. 

11204.  And  f<.r  l'Vlh>w->ilii]is-.‘  -Xnt  f«w  Feliowships. 
I was  too  junior. 

^ 11206.  When  were  you  appointed  I’resideiit  of  Queen’s 
College,  Galway?— In  1897:  I went  into  re.suleuce  in 
Galway  in  the  beginning  of  JH98,  and  I was  there  fqr 
exactly  a year.  In  addition  to  being  President,  I wfts 
Professor  of  three  siibjoels.  iristory,  Metaphysics  su'd 
Logic,  and  English  Literature. 

11200.  And  those  were  anmig-diimtcd-.* — oue  Chair. 
11207.  Did  you  leave  llnlwiiv  ut  the  eud  of  1898?— 
Ill  February.  1809 


* Fide  Appendix  XLIII. 
]'  Vide  Appendix  XL  (2). 


t Vide  Appendix  XL  (4). 
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Mr.  W.  J.  M.  Staekie,  M.A.,,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  examined. 


[Continued. 


11208  was  that  also  the  year  in  which  you  were 
ftOTwinted"  Resident  Commissioner?— Yes.  I left  Galway 

inv  appointment  as  Resident  CommrssJoner. 

11209  Now  you  speak  of  an  interview  with  the 
Irish  Government  at  that  time.  Does  that  bear  on 
A.ir  inauirv?— 1 think  so;  very  distinctly,  .'iit  the  first 
fnisi-view  I had  with  the  Irish  Government  after  my 
Lotoiiitmeiit  as  Sesideut  Oommksioner  in  1899  I was 
♦Aid  much  of  the  difficulties  that  awaited  me  m the 
Education  Office.  My  predecessor,  Mr. 

^•ho  had  held  the  office  for  four  years,  had  died  shortly 
after  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  Manual 
Instruction  Commission,  of  which  he  was  a member. 

Of  course,  as  you  know,  that  report  was  a very  important 
document.  On  that  Commission,  which  drew  it  up, 
was  included  I think,  five  or  six  membei-s  of  the  Board, 
of  whom  Mr.  Redington  was  one.  NaturaUy,  the 
Goveinment  discussed  their  findings  with  me,  and  I 
was  informed  tliat  this  report  about  which  I must  say 
I knew  nothing  at  the  time,  as  I had  not  hitherto  been 
concerned  with  primary  education,  proposed  many 
revolutionary  changes  and  involved. many  othps  stiU 
more  revolutionary.  Some  of  these  had  already  been 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Boaid,  and  submitted  to 
Lord  Cadogan.  . , ^ 

11210.  That  was  before  your  appomtment?— xes. 
They  had  been  submitted  to  Lord  Cadogan,  who 
deferred  his  decision  upon  them  untfi  they  bad  been 
considered  by  the  new  Resident  Oo^ssiouev.  That 
was  at  the  beginning  of  Februaiy.  I was  inforined  by 
the  Government  that  X had  been  speciaUy  selected  to 
undertake  ft  very  critical  task,  although  I was  not  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  position,  and  had  otUy 
recently  gone  to  Galway.  The  f?ct 
little  about  the  Education  Office  until  I entered  it  as 

You  wore  approached  to  take  the  position? 
Certainly.  When  Lord  Cadogan  wrote  to  me,  ofleimg 
me  the  post,  X had  no  intention  of  leaving  Galway. 

At  my  first  interview  with  the  Government,  I was 
infonned  that  they  hod  beard  on  the  highest  au&outy 
that  the  Education  Office  was  an  Augean  Stable, 
the  system  of  education  was  antiqua^;  some  of  tee 
hiaher  officials  were  incompetent  and  in  the  absence 
of  a strong  supervising  band  ^ 

bad  way.”  These  were  the  words  that  they  used. 

11212.  You  mention  the  disorganisation  of  the  office. 
\.re  vou  aoing  to  explain  that? — To  treat  that  properly 
iviU  takc^a  ve^  considerable  time.  I intend  te  go  mto 
it  thoroughly.  It  is  a vei7  impoi-tant  question,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  treat  it 
The  Government  told  me  they  coffid 
mo  that  they  were  asking  me  to  fill  what  was  p^hapa 
the  most  difficult  position  m then'  gift,  but  i wa 
assured  I could  count  upon  their  confidence  ™P|“* 
if  X undertook  to  reform  the  system  of  sdimnistrstion. 
There  w.s  no  doubt  thst  .the 

that  time  wore  thoroughly  m sympathy  with  the  mm 
of  the  Manual  Instruction 

of  those  Commiseionora  of  National  Jf” 

were  members  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  t a 
h'om  what  I heard.  , , . 

11218.  One  of  the  things  they  “ 

change  in  the  mode  of  inspection?— Tes  fc^  mg 
gested  many  things,  most  of  which,  as  you  , 
been  carried  ont;  but  they  were  m the  al.  ™ 

11214.  They  snggested  on  erfens.on 
inspection  suitable  for  hand  and  eye  ‘^”8’  . ^ 
implied  that.  About  the  same  time  I 
view  with  a couple  of  the  ^ S 

the  Board.  Their  account  of  ‘1>? 

the  office  corresponded  cWy  wuth  ^t  1 kaj  heard 
from  the  Government.  I was  told  that,  turouE 
incompetence  or  disloyalty  of  had 

neither  the  Board  nor  the  Resident  office, 

proper  cognizance  of  what  was  going 
11215.  That  was  tire  view  held  by  two  ^ the  most 
important  members? — Certwnly.  ,„„-Barv  but  on 

mention  names.  I do  not  thing  S I 

the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no  ^ X 

am  not  anxious  they  should  appear  o slightest 

wish  it  to  bo  understood  that  I have  not  the 
objection  to  giving  ^em.  _ The  auch  af  toe 

inspectors  to  the  higher  _ internal  ^ * 

secretaryship  and  the  ohiefsbip  of  insp  ijjjoor  work 
down.  Inspectors  who  had  «o  experien^  of  rndo°r  wer 
were  eminently  unfitted  at  60  years  of  age  or  later 


adapt  toemseWes  to  clerical  work,  and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  it  was  found  that  at  any  rate  at  fii'sb,  they  warn 
entirely  in  the  bands  of  subordinats  clerks,  who  had  to 
instruct  toem  in  their  duties.  . 

11216.  Had  the  secretaries  that  you  found  in  the 
office  been  inspectors? — Yes.  The  two  seotetoiies 

were  well  over  80  years  of  age,  and  incapable,  from  age 
and  delicacy,  to  cope  with  the  exceedingly  heavy 
labours  of  their  office,  and  it  was  quite  out  of  question 
4-v,  onr,  Ivoln  frATTi  ♦.hpiiL  m civiuB  eficot  to  the 


to'^expeet  any  help  Trom  them  in  giving  efieot  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Vice-Begal  Commission 
f : V--,.  Vioi/i  ;n+A  +>,A  Affinifll  ec 


An 


recommenaanons  oi  line  • — - 

inquiry  had  recently  been  held  into  the  official  conduct 
of  the  two  chiefs  of  inspection  and  of  some  of  the  he^ 
inspectors,  and  many  circumstances  had  come  to  hgnt 
which  had  thrown  a very  unpleasant  light  upon  tMir 
competence.  In  fact,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection 
(Mr.  Downing)  had  narrowly  escaped  dismissal,  aa  a 
most  important  member  of  the  Board  had  actually 
drafted  a resolution  dispensing  with  his  services. 

11217.  JL.  HiRRiaoK.—In  the  precis  you  say  that 
occurred  with  reference  to  Mr.  Dowemg  in  1895? 

That  was  the  year,  but  I am  now  talking  of  the  year 

11218.  Tho  Chairman. — lu  1895  he  was  threatened 
with  dismissal?— Yes,  an  important  member  of  the 
Board  had  aetuaUy  drafted  a resolution  to  that  efiect, 
but  Mr.  Downing  apologised.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  thhigs  ill  the  office  at  the  time  when,  according  to 
Messrs  Downing  and  Purser,  the  millennium  prevailed 
in  the  educational  world.  For  some  years  I was  troubi^ 
by  constant  complaints  of  toe  incapacity  or  insun- 
ordination  of  some  of  toe  most  important  officials. 
Thus,  on  December  I9to,  1900,  one  of  nay  moat 
eminent  colleagues  wrote  to  me  “ The  way  in  whioh 

- case  seems  to  have  been  dealt  witn 

in  the  office  raises  toe  very  serious  question— why 
should  toe  reputation  of  the  Commissioners  as  of 

judgment  and  common  sense  be  at  toe  mercy  of  in-ea- 
pousible  officials?"  , i v ■ n... 

11219  Was  there  mismanagement  oi  business  oy 
officials  that  ought  to  have  gone  before  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  and  finally  before  the  Board?  I ca 
tell  you  in  a word  what  I found.  I found  that  the 
whole  place  was  in  disorganisation.  My  predecessor, 
who  was  one  of  toe  mc«t  charming  of  men,  was 
appointed  Resident  Commissioner  without  a,ny 
Q^erience  of  official  or  educational  work.  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan  had  held  the  post  for  a long  time.  He  was 
in  his  day  a man  of  great  ability,  but  he  was 
of  age  when  he  died  and  m feeble  health,  and  the 
consequence  was  (as  toe  Archbishop  of  Dubhn  com- 
plained on  many  occasions)  toat  toe  chiefs  of 
Lted  really  as  the  Board.  They  constantly 
bring  impiTlant  matters  to  ihe  Resident  ^mm's-sion-r 
—I  mean  things  that  ought  to  have  gone  to  him.  That 
was  toe  state  of  things  in  the  office  which  I found  whm 
I went  toere,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
troubles  which  developed  later  on.  One  of  toe  most 
Sious  circumstances  was  that  important  wtion  wm 
often  taken  by  the  chiefs  without  being  submitted  to 
th^  proper  au^ity.  A clerk 

dismiss^  of  teachers  and  things  of  that  kmd,  _wh^ 
initialled  by  the  cliiefs  of  inspection  and  issued, 
without  being  reaUy  discussed  with  the 
Commissioner^  They  may  have  been  brought  mto  him 
for  formal  sanction,  but  as -far  as  I know  they  were  not 
disou^ed.  They  were  put  in  toe  Office  Committee 
book  which  lay  on  the  table  of  *h® 

Commissioner  might  look  at  toem  if  he  lil^,  but-  it 
given  in  evidence  at  the  Powis  Commission  that  no 

°11M0  ^ Anil  thev  were  dismissed  without  the  Board 
coMidering  the  matter?-Teachers  were  dismissed 
without  the  Board  considering  the  matter.  That  was 
T found  The  writer  of  too  letter  mentioned 
rho^e  went  on  to  say:  “With  toe  pretty . wide 

emericDce  toat  I have  of  too  assumption  of  authority  on 
Dart  of  some  of  the  officials  to_  act  as  if  the  admmis- 
* ni  fhe  system  was  in  their  bands,  not  in  ours, 
it  never  occurred  to  me  to  suspect  tor  « mo™t  thrf 
„y  ol  them  could  have  t^en  .t  upon  himselt  to 
tortus  in  the  present  case.  Again,  m March,  1901 . 

not  reesonahle  for  us  paembers  to  go  on  com- 
olaining  that  we  ate  being  misreptesmlea  by 
who  act  in  our  name  as  if  authonzed  by  us.  It  we 
whh  to  avoid  being  misrepresented , by  these  people, 
” tound  to  teke  such  action  as  will  eSeotively 
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stop  them.  The  Belfast  proceeding  seems  to  be  a 
singularly  audacious  one”;  again,  ‘‘tha  conduct  of 
these  officials  is  simply  intolerable”;  again,  “ I have 
been  worried  out  of  all  patience  by  the  bungling  of  our 
officials;  the  situation  is  intolerable.”  On  the  17th 
of  May,  1901,  I wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ns 

follows  : — ” and are  perfectly  hop^ess. 

I can't  get  the  former  to  i-aud  the  i-ules  or  to  adhere 
sfaiotiy  to  them.  He  if  always  interpolating  ideas 
and  interpretations  of  his  own,  and  submitting  them  to 
me  for  ‘ formal  ’ sanction.  I have  to  initial  300 
notings  a week,  and  I cannot  be  expected  to  study  each 

of  tiiem I have  to  take  a great  deal  on 

triisb,  which  is  bad  security  in  this  office.”  That  was 
written  a fortnight  before  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
resigned. 

11221.  "What  was  that  Belfast  ease  that  you  refer 
to? — I asked  for  information  with  regard  to  it  which  I 
have  not  got.  If  you  want  it,  I will  biy  to  get  it  at  a later 
stage.  My  officials  are  searching  for  it.  The  reference 
in  the  letter  is  rather  vague;  but  I will  try  to  get  it. 
The  next  point  in  my  abstract  is  the  Board’s  proposal 
to  sever  the  connection  between  the  office  and  the  in- 
spection staB.  This  is  very  inipoi’tant. 


11222.  That  is  the  very  root  of  this  disorder? — The 
conviction  of  prominent  members  of  the  Board,  a con- 
viction they  had  formed  before  I came  on  the  Board, 
was  that  the  system  of  having  old  inspectors  in  the 
office  was  fatal  to  efficiency 

11228.  They  had  formed  that  opinion? — Yes,  and  I 
shall  prove  it  by  documents. 

11224.  Mr.  CoFFEY.—Wliat  about  the  prominent 
members  of  the  Board? — The  prominent  members  of 
the  Board  wei'S  those  I raeutioned  before,  whoso  names 
I did  not  care  to  put  down.  In  the  eaidy  days  of  my 
official  life  I had  been  infolmed  by  some  of  my 
colleagues  that  the  Board  was  deiermiued  to  sever  the 
connexion  between  the  office  and  the  inspection  staff: 
routine  work  should  be  committed  to  tlie  internal 
staff;  the  inspectors  should  be  confined  to  their 
proper  work  of  supervising  the  educaiaou  in  the 
schools.  In  this  connexion  I may  quote  from  a 
letter  from  an  esninent  colleague,  dated  July  8th, 
1900  : I am  sure  I must  have  t^d  you  before  this 

what  I think  on  that  point  (the  secretaiysbip). 
It  is  the  weak  point  of  the  whole  organization.  "We 
have  two  divisions  on  our  staff,  one  dealing  with 
office  work,  the  other  dealing  with  work  in  the  schools, 
and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  height  of  absurdity 
to-  take  the  men  who  have  earned  promotion  by 
seniority  and  good  service  iu  the  scholastic  department 
and  give  them  as  the  great  prize  of  the  service  an 
appointment  which  is  essentially  an  office  one.  It  is 
not  fair  to  the  men  themselves.  They  are  taken  from 
work  they  arc  familiar  with,  v’ork  that  presumably 
they  have  come  to  like,-  and  they  are  nm  into  a busy 
^st  with  work  of  a totally  diffei-ent  kind  which  thev 
xTlI  ABC.”  A very  short  expeiienec 

of  the  office  convinced  me  of  the  accuracy  of  tlie  iu- 
formation  I had  got  horn  the  Government  and  mv 
colleagues.  The  secretaries  were  so  incapable  of  master- 
ing the  eases  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  of 
explaining  them  in  an  intelligible  way,  that  I had 
practieally  to  act  as  secretary  myself  until  they  re- 
signed  one  of  them  at  my  request,  iu  October,  1900 
Ihe  work  done  in  the  room  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection 
was  equally  unsatisfactory. 

11225.  The  noting  of  repoi-ts  was  chiefly  done,  was 
it  not,  by  the  chiefs  of  inspection  in  those  days?— 
It  was  tbeit  duty  to  note  reports.  They  had  a good 
heat  of  ,he  work  now  done  hv  examiners,  and  also  a 

''J  *'>» 

11226.  A point  in  connection  with  thig  wliicli 
Sd  ^ evidence  on  is  that  they 

fSthat  of  tbc  present  oxaminei^ 

fi  reports  ?-Iu  addition  to 

othei  work  thoy  certainly  ivere  entrusted  with  that  I 

qr'oted  fi-ora  (I  have  not  the  letter 
Itself  Imro).  were : I am  glad  to  see  from  the  AveSa 
paper  that  you  are  getting  on  with  the  wo4  of 
reorgamsati  m.  That  was  written  at  a time  when  I 
bad  put  borore  the  Board  certain  proposals  as  to  the 
creation  of  higher  and  lower  staff  officers.  W?  had 


none  of  this  class  as  well  as  1 remember,  before 
The  writer  went  on:  “I  don’t  know  how  far  yo^ 
have  been  able  to  get  with  the  work  of  reorganisation 
I know  nothing  of  the  office  work,  and  so  I have  no 
opinion  about  it,  except  at  the  one  point  where  the 
office  aud  the  Board  meet,  viz.,  the  secretaryship,"  and 
then  he  went  on  to  say  witli  regard  to  the  secretary, 
ship  : “I  am  sure  I must  have  told  ytm  before  this 
what  I think  on  that  point.” 

11227.  The  Uhaikm.as. — How,  will  you  continue 
about  the  chiefs  of  iuspectioa? — The  work  done  in  the 
room  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection  was  equally  uasatig- 
factory.  So  far  as  tlio  Board  could  ascertain  the 
major  part,  at  any  rate  of  tbo  routine  work,  was  done 
by  the  clerk  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection,  who  was  an 
ordinary  membei'  of  the  indoor  staff.  The  ciiiefs  never 
visited  the  schools  and  soon  lost  touch  with  them  so 
that  the  Board  had  no  confiilom'o  that  tlunr  views  cor- 
responded with  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
schools. 

11228.  Mr.  COFi--Ey,~\V(is  Ihoiv  a Board's  Order  for- 
bidding them  to  visit  the  schools? — I do  not  know  of 
it.  I remember  an  airswet-  to  a quosbiou  at  the  Powie 
Commission  which  I think  would  perhiips  clear  up  the 
point.  Someone  was  asked  (I  tliink  Sir  Alexander 
MacDoniiell),  whether  the  ehiofs  of  inspection  v'.’ited 
the  schools;  he  replied  lluil  they  did  occa'sionally,  but 
that  they  were  not  asked  to  write  any  reports,  and  that 
their  visits  were  quite  inforniul.  I gather  from  that 
answer  that  tliey  could  visit  the  schools  if  they  liked, 
I never  heard  r-f  a Board’s  Order  forbidding  them, 

11229.  Thoro  was  a Dcpartinctitid  Couniuttoe  in 
1872,  aud  arising  from  tlic  ivcommendutions  of  that 
Departmental  Coniniittcc.  I undcrstiKHl  tlmt  there  was 

H Board’s  Order  forbidding  tiicjii  to  visit  schools? 

I am  not  awaro  of  it.  any  rate,  whctlicr  there 

was  a Board’s  Order  or  not,  llie  fact  is  that  they  did 
uot  go  to  tlie  schools. 

11230.  You  will  find  that  there  wtw  an  express 
Board’s  Order  forbidding  the  cldcfs  of  inspection  to 
visit  the  schools,  and  that  that  was  following  the  re- 
commendations of  a Di’pnrtiiientul  Conunitteo  in  1872 
or  1874? — I may  say,  en  yaHnattl.  that  that  was  a very 
extraordinary  reomiimcndation. 

11231.  The  Bisiioi’  of  llosa. — Was  it  iu  accordnucB 
with  the  Btatomciit  before  the  I’owis  Conunissiou,  be- 
cause the  statement  bi'fore  the  Powis  t’ominisBion  was 
that  tliey  wore  free  to  go  if  (liey  wish(><l  to  go? — 

Mr.  CoFFKV. — The  Board's  Order  was  niado  Bubse- 
quent  to  the  Powis  Commission.  The  Dopartmeutal 
tiominittee  sat  in  1874.  and  acting  tm  the  rccomineu- 
datioiis  of  tliat  t'onmiittci'  there  was  suhscquantly  a 
Board’s  Order  expressiy  hirhidding  t-he  cliicfs  of  inspec- 
tion to  go  to  tho  sflaifils'.’— -’I'liat  is  extraordinary. 

11232.  Of  course,  I mny  be  iniatakcu — I inn  not  quite 
sure  that  I am  accnrule?- I will  hwik  up  the  report 
which  is  in  my  offioi'. 

H2.'1.3.  The  ('nAinM.vx. — Will  you  now  continue 
your  statement? — The  chiefs  of  inspection  exercised  no 
immediate-  supervision  over  tlie  iuspeotois,  who  worked 
in  complete  isolation,  t'xcept  so  far  ns  their  work  was 
checked  on  very  rare  occasions  by  the  head 
inspoctoi's.  ^ The  head  inspoetoi's.  who  since  185? 
numbered  six,  v'erc  originally  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining,  ‘‘  as  far  as  practicable, 
a nniform  system  of  nmrlfing  of  the  nuswering  of 
pupils,  monitors  and  teachers  at  their  respective 
examinations,”  hut  since  1R8K  each  had  been  given  a 
district,  for  which  he  \vn.s  entirely  respoiiaiblc. 

11284.  The  head  inspcelors  had  districts  of  their 
own? — Yes. 

11235.  Besides  their  duty  of  superiiitonding? — Yes,, 
districts  to  which  they  devoted  a portion  of  their  time 
equivalent  to  about  half  a year. 

11236.  Was  that  district  as  large  ns  the  ordinary 
district  under  a district  inspector? No. 

11287.  It  was  a small  one?— Small,  but  still  it 
occnpiad  a head  inspector  for  about  half  a year. 

11238.  And  during  tho  remainder  of  the  year  he 
lyoiild  visit  aiioiit  a fifth  of  the  whole  of  the  schools? — 
Yes.  that  w'ould  be  about  it.  They  gave  six  months  of 
the  year  to  their  small  distriete,  and  for  tho  other  six 
months,  you  might  say,  they  wore  to  devote  as  much 
time  as  they  could  epare  from  their  other  multifarious 
duties  to  tlie  task  of  maintaining  uniformity. 
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11239.  How  many  districts  had  they  each  at  first? — 
Eleven  each.  During  the  other  six  months  of  the  year 
thev  had  all  kinds  of  avocations,  not  directly  connected 
with  the  schools;  for  instance,  writing  annual  reports, 
examining  in  the  Training  Colleges,  examining 
teachers  and  so  on,  and  you  will  find  that  the  time 
ttiGV  ha<l  for  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  inspectors 
was^  extremely  small.  Appeals  from  teachers  were  often 
submitted  to  these  officers,  and  tlicy  were  also  required 
to  hold  investigations  on  important  cases  referred  to 
them.  Experience,  however,  showed  that  the  amount 
of  supervision  thev  had  time  for  was  very  small,  e.g., 
in  1898,  the  last 'year  of  the  old  system,  Mr.  Purser 
held  only  six  “ check  results.” 

11240.  He  was  then  head  in3peotor?-ries.  Dr. 
Moran  held  rather  more,  22;  Dr.  Alexander,  5;  Mr. 
Eardley,  S3;  Mr.  Stvonge,  6;  and  Mr.  Sullivan  none. 
It  was  clear  that  the  head  inspectors  were  too  few  for 
the  satisfactory  perfonnance  of  their  important  duties, 
and,  as  they  were  generally  appointed  on  the  grounds 
of  seniority,  they  were  in  some  casee  far  too  old. 

11241.  ■^^as  there,  no  way  of  controlling  the  men 
who  did  not  hold  any  check  inspection?—!  inquired 
carefully  into  that,  early  in  my  career,  as  I got  this 
return  when  I went  to  the  office,  and  the  state  of  affairs 
it  disclosed  seemed  to  me  extraordinary,  considering 
that  it  was  the  main  duty  of  the  bead  inspectors  to 
supervise  the  other  inspectors.  I thought  it  strange, 
+Unf.  Afv  RiilHvftn  did  not  hold  a sinale 


supervise  tlie  otner  mspeciors.  ± luouguu  it, 

for  instance,  that  Mr.  Sullivan  did  not  hold  a single  l 

check  inspection  in  the  whole  year. 

11242.  That  came  under  your  notice?— Certainly ; 
and  I asked  for  written  explanations,  which  were,  no 
doubt,  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individuals,  aa  they  explained  to  me,  and  the  pplana- 
tion  was  satisfactory  enough,  that  their  whole  time  was 
occupied,  as,  indeed,  it  was.  It  soon  became  clear  to 
me,  and  clear  to  the  Board,  to  whom  I submitted  these 
facts,  that  the  system  was  really  to  blai^- 
11243.  There  were  too  few  of  them?— There  were  too 
few  of  them,  they  had  too  much  extraneous  work  and 
some  of  them  were  far  too  old.  There  was  really  no 
justification  for  refeiving  for  final  revision  the  mature 
iudgmeut  of  an  inspector  in  the  prime  of  life  to  an 
old  and  tired  man  witliin-a  year  or  two  of  hie  retire- 
ment. The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  wrote  to  me 
wiien  the  institution  of  senior  inspectors  was  being 
discussed:  ‘‘the  fact  that  the  head  (/iz--  “6 
senior)  “inspectors  will  be  much  more  free  than 
formerly  to  visit  the  schools  of  th^r  whole  district, 
enablincr  us  to  have  with  ease  two  judgments  on  euch 
points,  ought  to  secure  the  effective  workit^  of  su<* 
a plan”  (viz.,  to  secure  uniformiiy).  That  was  his 
opinion  of  the  pi-oposal  to  substitute  what  really 
meant  twenty-two  head  inspectors  for  six. 

11244.  Had  you  many  complaints  in  yom  first  year 
of  the  want  o’f  uniformity  in  marking?— Plenty. 

11245.  Coming  up  to  the  office?— Certainly.  The 
want  of  uniformity  was  very  rnarked  under  the  oia 
system.  I think  everybody  admits  it. 

11246.  The  teachers  complained  of  it?— Certainly, 
they  were  always  complaining  under  the  results  system. 

11247.  And  what  remedy  was  there  for  it?— These 
complaints  were  treated  very  much  as  appeals  are 
treated  at  present;  that  is,  if  there  was  an  appe^_.  i w 
sent  to  the  inspector  who  had  held  the  examination,  a 
he  wrote  his  observations.  If  his  observations 
satisfactory,  in  our  opinion  (viz.,  in  those  days  tne 
opinion  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection),  nothing  further 
was  done.  It  the  inspector’s  decision  seemed  question- 
able, the  head  inspector  would  probably  be  to 

make  a check  hispoction.  The  retuin  of 
inspections  mentioned  above  includes  visits  to 
schools  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  duties  of  superintending,  and  also  specia 
ordered  in  consequence  of  appeals. 

11248.  Mr.  CoFffKT.— You  were  suggesting^  that  the 
number  of  appeals  received  agamst  reports  of  inspectors 
was  very  small  at  that  time? — I think  not. 

11249.  You  said  that  in  Mr.  Sullivan’s  district  not 
one  cheek  inspection  was  held? — said  it  s 

when  the  explanation  of  the  inspector  was  co 
unsatisfactorv  that  the  head  inspector  was  askeq  to 
hold  a check  examinatiori ; and  I said  that  Mr. 
hod  satisfied  us  that  his  time  had  been  fully  oooupiea 


during  the  year.  I cannot  give  you  the  partioidars 
right  off,  but  I have  the  material  for  doing  so  if  it  is 
necessary;  as  it  may  be  that  there  were  no  appeals 
in  his  district. 

11260.  Did  the  head  inspectors  hold  check  examina- 
tions at  that  time  independently  of  any  order  to  do 
so? — I said  that. 

11251,  And  then  the  number  of  check  examinations 
held  by  Ihe  head  inspectors  was  very  small, 

Ireland  as  a whole.  It  would  seem  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  more.  What  would  be  the  total  of  the 
figures  that  you  have  given  us? — Seventy-two. 

11252.  Seventy-two  check  inspections  for  six  head 
inspectors  seem  few,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
those  check  inspections  (or  check  examinations  as  they 
were  at  that  time)  were  held  without  any  order  ^h®t- 
ever?— I cannot  speak  of  the  results  system  with  the 
same  authority  as  I am  entitled  to  speak  of  what  has 
happened  since. 

11253.  Mr.  Harrison.— What  is  the  exact  meauiug 
of  a check  inspection?— A check  inspection,  I beheve. 
was  an  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
marking  of  any  subordinate  inspector. 

11254.  I thought  you  used  it  in  a different  sense  when 
you  said  at  first  that  those  chiefs  miAb  hold  an 
inspection  of  a school  with  the  object  of  checking  the 
Eeneral  standard  of  their  colleagues?  Of  course,  that 
would  come  in,  would  it  not?— If  an  inspector  is 
directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  hold  an  investigation 
into  the  marking  of  a certain  inspector  that  might  he 
called  a check  inspection;  that  is  a checkmg  of  the 
marking  of  a single  inspector;  but  if  he  went 
promiscuously  over  a district,  inspecting  one  sch^l 
here  and  another  school  there,  and  so  on,  for  ‘“6 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  standard,  these  might  be 
called  checli  inspections  ^so. 

11265.  Then  it  is  used  in  both  senses?— xes. 

11256.  The  Chairman. — But  the  strict  ser^e  is  when 


11256.  The  UHAIHMAH. — 

hs  is  orieied  to  do  it!-Tes.  To  oontiRue,  tW 
of  the  administration  occupied  the  attention  the 
Commissioners  all  through  the  first  year  I was  m office, 
and  it  was  decided  to  reorganise  % inspection  stf^- 
I suppose  you  are  quite  familiar  with  the  titles  and 
salaries  of  the  new  classes  of  inspectors.  Is  it  necessary 

„»»mo  thol  w,  know  thot.  Wo 
liBve  hod  it  iiom  two  or  three 

vou  propose  to  take  up  now  m your  precis?— Before  pass- 
ing on  i may  observe  that  m the  new  scheme  the  s^ioi 
inLcte.  Moespond,  not  to  the  old  drotnet 
but  to  the  head  inspectors,  who  were  thus 
from  6 to  22.  As  the  head  inspectors  were,  lesponBblo 
for  the  uniiormi.ty  of  the  srst™ 

districts  each,  it  -was  ai-ranged,  under  the  new  sy^em. 
that  each  senior  inspector  should  he  responsible  for 
UiG  uniformity  of  the  inspection  work  in  three  districts 
cheuit  It  was  expected  that,  as  his  super- 
viS  was  less  extensive,  it  would  be  more  thorough 

^^11258.° You  absorbed  the  six  head  inspectors  m the 
new  senior  inspectors? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

11258  Thev  took  their  places  as  seniors?— Yes. 

112M  M th“amo  aalaryS-They  got  ilOO  a year 
orira. 

ietwerr^^^  created  offlaera 
SSexarnhiers  and  the  new  chief  inspectors,  so  that 
merely  routine  work  should  be  assign^  to  the  formei. 

po'int.  of  ™t  o “^tvoM^g 

SrSnoldt "a.00U  or  of  education  to  the 

°''‘‘*jrt^*s”'examinota  you  appointed,  I snppoae, 
11261.  Those  exammom  j .,,tcn,?— Tes,  ouito  ao. 
^ the  hhalogy  0 ^bief  inspeetore 

^ouS°S  as  outdoor  offieeta,  and  be  toediaWy 
should  Uegiaant  Commisaioner  for  the  due 

responaible  ™ eonneoted  with  the 

porlormasee  of  all  M wo^^  organiaation  of  the 

SrinTfthe  -001*0^ 

oi'rus^tim  tle"liefa  of  inapeotioi  were  aubordinate 
to°mc  alone. 
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11262.  Mr.  Coffey.— There  rvas  au  expn 
tica  of  the  Board  to  that  effect? — Yes. 

11263.  The  Chaibwan. — I suppose  thoS' 
were  all  made  in  consequence  of  resolutions  of  the 
Board? — Yes,  everyone  of  them. 

112G4.  And  you  nave  the  resolution  on  the  hooks?  — 
Yes.  It  was  subsequently  arranged,  in  1900,  that  the 
thief  inspectors  should  be  the  most  highly  paid  officials 
of  the  Board,  and  that  iJie  secretaries'  salaries  should 
be  reduced  (for  new  appointments)  from  ^1,000  and 
£800  per  sunum  to  £700.  It  was  intended  in  this  way 
to  break  the  link  between  the  indoor  and  outdoor 
officers,  so  that  in  future  the  chief  inspectors  should 
have  no  ambition  to  be  appointed  secretaries.  I will 
now  go  on  to  tho  working  of  the  new  organisation.  It 
has  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  18  years,  and  has 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

11265.  Do  you  mean  the  organisation  of  your  office 
in  relation  to  the  inspectors  outside? — The  whole 
organisation  as  arranged  in  1900,  both  indoor  and  out- 
door. The  new  organisation  has  been  tested  by  tho 
experience  of  13  years,  and  has  proved  very  satis- 
factory, at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board.  By  the 
secretaries  appointed  under'  the  new  system,  and  the 
examiners, , who  now  number  three,  tho  routine  work 
of  the  office  has  been  admirably  carried  out. 

11266.  Do  you  think  three  enough? — I should  like 
more,  but  that  is  a Treasury  matter.  I wai'n  you,  I 
shall  have  plenty  to  say  about  the  Treasui'y  before  I 
am  done.  "While  aiming  at  efficiency,  we  consulted 
economy  as  far  as  possible.  Thus,  we  had  only  two 
examiners  for  a very  long  time,  and  wo  got  the  third 
only  by  representing  that  there  would  be  a break-down 
in  the  office  otherwise.  I suppose  you  liave  been  told 
that,  in  addition,  Mr.  Wyae  has  been  doing  the  work 
of  a fourth  examiner,  and  that  some  of  the  most 
impoi-tant  work  since  the  re-organisation  of  ihe  office. 
I do  not  remember  a single  case  where  the  Board 
lias  made  any  complaint  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  routine  business  has  been  submitted  to  it. 
You  have  had  the  two  secretaries  before  you,  and  you 
will  pi-obably  sympatliise  with  me  when  I say  that  I 
have  the  highest  opinion  of  their  efficiency.  They 
have  satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  Board  in  very 
troublous  times  during  the  last  10  or  12  years;  os 
compared  with  their  predecessors,  they  have  filled 
their  offices  most  efficiently.  On  ttie  inspection 
side  tlie  results  have  been  also  in  the  inai,n 
satisfactory.  That  they  were  not  more  satisfaotoi-y  in 
the  early  years,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  in  more 
recent  times,  has  been  owing  to  the  disaffection  and 
incompetence  of  some  of  the  heads  of  the  inspection 
staff.  I deplore  the  necessity  I am  under  of  dragging 
before  the  public  the  careers  of  old  officials;  but  others 
must  bear  whatever  discredit  attaches  to  my  words. 
Of  Mr.  Hynes  I will  say  little;  in  his  references  to 
mo  here,  he  was  only  ungentlemanly.  But  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Purser,  is  more  formidable,  and  cannot 
be  dismissed  so  summarily.  By  his  mali<uiant 
influence  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
check  the  progress  of  education  during  the  last  fifteen 
years;  and  he  has  crowned  his  beneficent  career  bv 
securing  the  appointment  of  this  Comxnitee.  The 
character  of  the  means  he  employed  for  this  end  I 
^y  safely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  honourable  men. 

of  him  and  Mr.  Downing,  who,  in 
truth,  hardly  merits  mention,  is  derived  from  the 

tawS  190?  ' 

In  1900  the  late  chiefs  of  inspection  and  the  head 
mspectcirs  appealed  against  their  change  of  name  and 


National  ScUoul  Inspectors,  wus  censured  by  the  Lord 
Lioutoiumt  for  appioaching  the  Guvermnont  without 
the  intei-ventioii  of  the  Nntinnnl  Board,  and  for  seeking 
to  further  their  c-laims  for  increases  of  salary  by  an 
appeal  to  MomberB  of  Purliimiciit.  Iii  1892  an 
investigation  was  hold  by  tlic  Board  into  the  couduefc 
of  Mr.  Purser  in  relation  to  tho  Ti-nining  College 
Marlborough  Street,  wliich  resultecl  in  the  College 
being  placed  iu  charge  of  another  head  inspector.  In 
1895  an  investigation  wiis  hi‘kl  into  the  conduct  of 
tlic  examination  of  Nutioiml  tciichers,  for  which  the 
chiefs  of  inspection,  one  <.if  whom  was  Mr.  Downing 
and  the  hoatf  inspectors,  one  of  whom  wus  Mr.  Purser 
were  responsible.  The  Board  or<leri'<l  a revision  of  the 
papers.  On  this  occasion  tho  conduct  of  Mr.  Downing 
was  so  insubordinate  tliut  he  intrrowly  escaped  di^ 
missal.  A 

11270.  "What  was  the  nialter  witli  tho  papers?— This 
was  licforc  my  time:  but  1 have  lieen  informed  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Hoanl,  who  held  an  investigation 
the  papers  had  been  in  many  eases  markwl  haphazard’ 

11271.  It  was  the  marking  that  was  found  fault 
irith? — Yes. 

11272.  It  was  not  the  dniwing  up  of  the  papers?— 
No;  1 have  been  told  that  .some  papers  got,  forinstauce 
no  marks,  which  descrvwl  pass  marks.  ’ 

11273.  And  do  yon  say  that  (hi‘  exandnation  was 
revised  by  order  of  the  ihmrtl?— Yes,  i-er(ainly. 

11274.  In  189.7? — Yes.  Mr.  Purser  refused  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Board,  and  wrote  two  letters 
asking  that  the  papers  should  not  be  revised,  but  that 
he  should  receive  a certificate  that  the  marking  of  ths 
excrciaes  had  been  careful  aud  ai-curatc.  Tho  Board 
expressed  its  sinqirise  at-  tho  tone  of  his  letters  and 
refused  to  comply  witli  his  reipiest.  The  fact  ia,  aa 
one  of  the  Cninniissioiiers  told  me  only  yesterday  (I  had 
heard  of  it  before)  (hat  the  Archhishoj)  of  Dublin  drafted 
a resolution,  which  ho  showed  to  Dr.  Evans.  The 
latter  asked  to  taki-  charge  of  if,  for  a few  minutes, 
and  went  to  Mr.  Ihovning,  and  liaving  shown  it 
to  him,  iinidorcd  him  to  iiuslerate  his  attitude. 
Aa  he  refused  to  yield.  Dr.  Ifivnns  said  nr  wrote  to 
him  :— ■*  Before  the  end  of  lids  m.'oting  of  tho  Board 
yon  Will  find  you  are  no  longer  an  onieer  of  the  Board." 
Upon,  this  Mr.  Downing  ajiologisccl.  1 nmat  come  now 
to_what  is  within  my  «mi  knowledge.  When  the  Com- 
mission on  Mimual  and  I’rnctical  Instruction  bad 
published  its  report  a (.'oinmittec  of  the  Board,  composed 
of  the _ members  of  ilic  Board  who  had  been  on  the 
Commission,  was  appointwl  to  give  effect  to  its  recom. 
ineudations.  As  I was  not  then  in  office,  I am  unable 
to  say,  from  my  ow.i  knowhslge,  whether  tlie  chiefs  of 
inspection  were  consiilteil  as  to  the  report  of  this  Com- 
luittee,  whicli  wus  submitted  to  His  J.Oxcellonoy.  But 
there  was  no  particular  reason  why  they  should  have 
been,  as  they  wore  not  experts,  ^vh^o  the  Committee 
were,  in  the  subjects  rceummended  in  the  report  of 
the  Commi.sBion  to  be  udniitcd  in  National  Schools. 
But  I think  Mr.  Leinass  told  ymi  a fact  that  I did  not 
know  before,  that  in  Deeendicr,  1H98  (this  was  in 
Mr.  Bcdington’fi  time),  when  the  Board  we  re  discussing 
this  matter,  tlie  chiefs  of  itispection  were  asked  to 
send  in  a report  on  tho  reeomim-ndations  of  the 
Manual  and  Pmcticiil  Instruction  ('oinmission,  and  that 
from  that  day  t-o  this  we  have  not  received  their  report. 
Subsequently  to  iny  appointment  another  committee 
was  appointed  for  tlic  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
working  sobeme  fur  Lord  Cndogau.  I think  Mr. 
™asa  has  put  that  iu  also.  It  is  dated  July, 
189U.  Mr.  Purser  was  summoned  before  this 
committee,  but  he  showed  aiicli  a disinclination  to 
co-operate,  and  such  a disrespectful  attitude  towards 
the  raeoinmendations  of  tho  rommission,  already 
unanimously  iidopterl  by  the  Board,  that  he  had  to  be 
incinhor,  but  an  officer 
of  the  Board,  and  should  not  criticise,  but  carry  out 
its  orders.  "Whereupon  ho-  left  the  room,  and  abstained 
lom  giving  ns  any  assistance  such  ns  we  expected 
and  should  have  wdci^med.  Mr.  Downing,  who  was 
a so  consulted,  supplied  a memorandum,  a copy  of 
which  Mr.  Lemass  has  handed  in.  The  chiefs  of 
mspection  wore  naturally  not  consulted  aa  to  the 
B^rds  resolutions  (explained  in  the  so-called 
resident  Commissioner's  memorandum”)  of  Novem- 
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hf>r  1899  as  these,  being  mostly  financial,  were  outside 
their  province.  I doa^t  know  that  these  resolutions 
lU'e  in  your  hands,  but  I havu  them  here  and  I will  put 

*^11^75 " I have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  Mr. 
Downing,  in  Ins  evidence,  said  he  had  been  consulted 
on  the  financial  question,  and  had  sent  in  a memo- 
randum on  that?— I really  cannot  say.  There  was  no 
narticulav  reason  why  he  should  have  been  consulted  on 
a Question  of  finance.  I do  not  remember.  Ou  this 
occasion  (that  is  in  November,  1899)  nothing  final  was 
decided  about  any  purely  -educational  matter  such 
as  tile  rules  for  evening  schools,  the  programmes, 
school  organisation,  etc.,  except  that  they  Aould  be 
revised  so  as  “ to  secure  greater  simplicity  of  the 
work  of  the  teachers.”  'VVa  did  not  go  into  the 
Question  of  the  programme  at  all  on  that  ooeasion. 
What  we  had  to  do  was  to  get  rid  of  the  old  system 
of  payment  and  to  substitute  something  else  therefor. 

11276.  The  most  pressing  thing  was  the  financial 
matter’— Yes.  The  only  thing  outside  finance  kid 

down  by  the  Board  in  November,  1899,  was  the  general 
principle  that  the  pi-ograinme  should  be  revised.  The 
negotiations  with  the  Treasury  touching  the  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  paying  teachers  lasted  four  months. 


11277  Without  any  increase  in  the  grant?— With- 
out any  increase  in  the  grant.  Messrs.  Downing  and 
Purser  assert  they  were  kept  absolutely  m the  dark 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Kevised  Programme.  This 
is  not  true.  As  Mr.  Lemass  has  informed  you,  they 
were  directed  to  prepare  a programme  on  the  Imes  of 
the  Board's  order  of  November;  but  ns  the  programme 
they  sent  in  was  the  results’  programme  with  _a  few 
alterations,  it  was  set  aside  as  entirely  unsuitable, 
and  “a  tentative  programme”  was  prepared  by  others, 
and  submitted  for  criticism  not  only  to  the  chief 
inspectors,  but  (by  Order  of  the  Board,  Juno  12th, 
1900)  to  the  senior  inspectors  and  heads  of  training 
colleges.  In  fact,  it  was  submitted  to  a number  of 
other  people  as  well,  for  example,  to  the  late  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  English  Education  Board,  Mr.  P^mmd 
Holmes,  Sir  John  Struthers,  and  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  ihe 
•memorandum  of  the  chief  inspectors  on  this  pi-o- 
gramme,  about  which  they  assert  they  were  not  con- 
sulted, has  been  handed  in  by  Mr,  I.*mass.  It  is  not 
a verv  suggestive  document,  but  I made  some  use  oi 
it  as  w-ell  as  of  tbe  mote  valuable  notes  of  the  senior 
inspectors,  when  I was  drafting  the-  Revmed  ^o- 
gramme,  which  we  issued  in  September,  1900.  Mr. 
Purser  also  states  that  the  new  arrangement  of 
eii'cuits  in  1900  was  introduced  without  any  reference 
to  tlie  chief  inspectors  (Q.  379E-  I And  t^t,  on  81st 
December,  1900,  Mr.  Lemass  addi'essed  an  official  lettert 
to  each  of  the  chief  inspectoi-s,  directing  them  to  con- 
sider at  ouce  the  question  of  the  f rangemen^fe  of  toe 
inspectors'  circuits,  and  to  report  fully  foi  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Commissioners  the  result _ of  toe  r 
deliberations.  On  5th  February.  1901  a joint  reply 
was  received,  extending  over  eighteen 
• foolscap,  which  was  printed,  specia^  submitt^ 
at  the  meeting  of  19tb  March.  1901.  This  also  has 
been  banded  in  by  Mr.  Lemass.  The  Board  resok^ 
“that  it  be  recorded  that  the  Comimssioners  approve 
of  the  system  of  common  centres,  and  of  toe 
that  such  shall  be  inspected  by  three  inspectors  in  eato 
triennial  period.”  In  pursuance  of  *is  reaoluhon, 
the  details  of  the  new  centres,  and  the  distribution  of 
toe  staS  among  them,  were  taken  in  hand; 
tliese  arrangements  toe  yiews  of  toe  chief  m P , 
were  obtained,  and  receiyed  full  consideration.  Much 
of  the  evidence  given  in  this  room  by  Messrs,  kownmg 
and  Purser,  on  this  and  other  cognate  topics,  assured  y 
comes  under  the  late  Lord  Morris  s definihon  o 
as  a statement  which  can  be  prov^  to  be 
documentary  evidence.  In  1900,  when 
Commissioners’  memorandum”  was  banded  by 
toe  chief  inspectors,  they  showed  such  °P®°, 
to  the  Board’s  proposals  and  such 
spirit  to  myself  that  they  were  suspended  from  toeir 
factions  by  the  Boorf.  H«m>g 
apologised  they  were  restored,  but  it  was  , 

th-3  Minutes  that  the  Board  thought  it  rigi  P 
on  record  that  it  had  adopted  this  course  m toe 
confident  expectation  that  both  these  gentlemen 
in  future  loyally  use  toeir  best  endeavours  to  put  in 
* Vide  Appendix  XXVII. 


operation  and  carry  out  toe  newly  inaugurated  system 
of  education,  and,  further,  that  each  of  them  would 
recognise  and  respect  toe  authority  of  toe  Resident 
Commissioner.”  I regret  to  say  that  neither  of  the 
chief  inspectors  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  the  Board  as  express^  in  this 
rocoid,  or  showed  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the 
leniency  with  which  they  had  been  treated.  They 
neither  of  thorn  attempted  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
duties  of  toeir  neiv  office;  they  paid  few  visits  to  the 
schools;  they  exercised  little  supervision  over  the 
inspection  staff;  they  tried,  under  an  altered  organisa- 
tion, still  to  cling  to  the  duties,  as  indoor  officers,  of 
the  old  chiefs  of  inspection.  All  this  is  amply  proved 
by  toeir  own  evidence  in  this  inquiry.  For  example, 
Mr.  Stronge,  Senior  Inspector,  had  examined  St. 
Catherine's  National  Schools,  Dublin,  and  his  report 
had  heen  furnished  to  the  Education  Office.  The 
Reverend  F.  Greer,  the  Manager,  applied  to  _M'r. 
Purser  to  have  it  amended.  This  action  was  a viola- 
tion of  regulations,  as  toe  appeal  should  have  been 
addressed  to  toe  Board  through  toe  Secretaries ; instead 
of  returning  the  letter  to  toe  writer,  Mr.  Purser  wi-ote 
to  to©  Secretaries,  stating  that  he  had  recommended 
that  Mr.  Stronge’s  annual  report  should  he  returned 
to  liim  for  ” the  modification  now  suggested  by  the 
manager,”  and  that  be  understood  toe  report  had  not 
been  returned  because  the  examiner  had  not  approved 
of  his  recommendation.  H©  added  that,  in  his 
opinion,  this  manner  of  dealing  with  his  suggestions 
was  improper,  and  ‘‘if  a secretary  or  examiner  or 
clerk”  considered  action  suggested  by  him  to  be 


clcfK  consiaerea  aciiou  auggosbcti 
irregular  he  should  return  the  paper  to  him  with  some 
noting  ” by  a proper  authority.”  It  is  obvious  that 
if  Commissioners,  managers  or  teachers  corresponded 
privately  wito  the  chief  inspectors,  and  if  the  latter 
were  at  liberty  to  order  a revision  of  the  inspectors' 
marks,  toe  control  of  tbe  Board  or  toe  Resident  Com- 
missioner over  the  adminisfration  would  be  nugato^ 
and  the  inspectors’  reports  would  not  be  trustworthy 
documents.  Again,  in  June,  1901,  to©  Board  ordered 
that  all  toeir  inspectors  should  undergo  short  courses 
of  training  in  hand-and-eye  work  and  elementary 
science.  The  chief  inspectors  were  informed  of  this 
order,  and  were  requested  to  nominate  the  inspectors 
who  were  to  be  summoned  to  Dublin.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  Mr.  Purser  wrote  on -toe  file,  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  a profitable  employment  of  the  time  of 
the  inspectors  and  organisers  to  have  them  occupied 
with  these  classes.  These  are  illustrations  of  the 
spirit  in  which  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties. 
Touching  the  latter  case,  I wrote  to  Mr.  Purser  m the  • 
following  terms — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
noting  m yours  on  a request  from  to©  examiners  that 
you  should  name  certain  aktrict  inspectors  to  be 
summoned  to  a course  of  instruction  in  elementary 
science.  Your  noting  is  to  toe  ©Sect  that  the  advisa- 
bility of  continuing  toe  course  of  science  for  inspectors 
should  he  submitted  to  the  Boai-d.  I am  of  opinion 
that  a recommendation  of  this  kind,  which  questions 
the  wisdom  of  a Board's  Oi-der,  should  not  be  appeodi^ 
to  a request  such  as  Mr.  Hand’s,  but  that  it  should 
b©  communicated  privately  to  me.  It  is  obvmusly 
improper  that  notings  by  officers  of  toe  Board 
Questioning  toe  wisdom  of  toe  Board’s  action  should 
be  recordeS  on  official  documents.”  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  censure  of  a most  insolent  proceeding  errs 
on  the  side  of  severity.  During  to©  first  year  of  toe 
new  system  the  incapacity  and  disloyalty  of-  some  of 
the  senior  officials  were  so  injurious  to  its  success  that 
I was  constrained  to  use  very  strong  language  to  some 
of  mv  colleagues  who  had  made  complaints  to  me  on 
the  subject,  and  on  several  occasions  to  lay  my  c»m- 
plaints  before  the  Board.  -I  made  no  copies  of  these 
letters,  but  passages  from  some  of  them,  addressed 
tn  th©  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  have  already  been 
p„bh«  Tto,,  o„  ISth  May,  1901  I ..rote  lo  the 
Avehbisliop-"  The  preeenl  stelo  ot  eSnu's  is  intoler- 
able  I have  no  control  even  over  toe  staff  of  my 
office,  for  which  I am  chiefiy  responsible.  I could  put 
niv  finger  ou  the  men  who  are,  and  have  been,  the 
cause  of  all  the  dislocation  both  here  and  _m  toe 
inspection  work;  but  it  would  be  useless  asking  toe 
Commissioners  to  support  me  if  I proposed  as  much 
as  th©  superannuation  of  an  officer.  [In  explonation 
of  the  last  words,  I may  state  that  the  Treasury  was 
■\  Vide  Appendix  XXXI. 
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induced  by  me,  in  1900,  to  offer  generous  retiring 
terms  to  officers  under  60  years  of  age.  whom  the 
Board  might  desire  to  retire  in  the  interest  of  the 
Public  Service.  This  proposal,  which  was  pressed 
several  times  by  the  Treasury,  was  brought  before  the 
Board,  but  it  took  no  action,  Wthoughit  was  aware  bow 
I was  hampered  in  carrying  out  its  policy,  by  the  incom- 
petence or  disloyalty  of  four  or  five  higher  officials.] 
The  purport  of  most  of  my  complaints  to  my 
colleagues  is  summed  up  in  a single  sentence  from  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop,  dated  May_  17th,  1901 : ‘ It 
is  very  difficult  for  a man  in  my  position  to  deal 
the  class  of  men  we  have  here  among  the  higher 
officials.”  You  have  had  two  or  three  of  our  ex- 
officials  in  the  flesh  here  before  you,  and  you  may 
judge  for  yourselves  whether  I exaggerated.  To  the 
same  efiect  was  my  assurance  to  the  Board  in  May, 
1900,  that  one  of  the  senior  officers  (Mr.  Purser) 
should  be  dismissed ; and  on  another  important 
occasion,  in  the  same  year,  that  the  success  of  the 
new  scheme  had  boon  endangered  through  the 
inefficiency  of  some  high  officials,  and  the  absence  of 
loyal  co-operation  on  the  part  of  others.  In  February, 

1902,  tbo  Treasury  demanded  the  resignation  of  one 

of  the  chief  finance  officers  : he  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, but  subsequently  I persuaded  the  Treasury  to 
allow  ms  to  cancel  it.  August,  1900,  I had  to 

censure  Mr.  Purser  on  the  insubordinate  tone  of  a 
letter  which  he  had  addressed  to  me.  In  March,  1902, 
I wrote  to  him.  in  friendly'  terras,  reminding  him_  of 
the  old  friendship  I had  with  members  of  his  family, 
and  suggesting  that  he  should  resign  in  case  he  found 
himself  unable  to  comply  wiih  my  orders  as  head  of 
the  administration.  He  rephed  that  be  was  disinclined 
to  adopt  my  suggestion,  as  he  could  not  afiord  to  retire 
on  a leduoM  pension.  In  reply  I wrote  a very  amiable 
letter,  in  which  I regretted  the  unpleasantness  and 
strained  relations  of  the  last  two  yearn,  but  said  I was 
willing  to  consign  them  to  oblivion  if  there  was  any 
prospect  of  our  living  on  better  terms  for  the  future 
(from  my  diary  of  1902).  But  my  overtmes  met  with 
scant  return,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  him,  in  October,  1902 — ‘‘5ou  will 
remember  that  I wrote  to  you  last  year  about  the 
tone  of  your  annual  report,  in  which  I thought  you 
displayed  a desire  to  criticise  the  deliberate  policy  of 
the  Commissioners.  I said  that  I should  always  be 
glad  to  receive  criticism  from  officers  in  the  Board’s 
service  in  the  form  of  private  memoranda,  but  that  I 
oould  not  permit  officers  to  give  expression  to  such 
criticlBins  in  documents  intended  for  the  public  eye. 
You  did  not  reply  to  my  letter,  but  I presumed  you 
would  carry  out  my  instructions.  The  perusal  of  your 
report  for  1901  shows  that  you  have  not  done  eo. 
This  report  is  most  objectionable  in  tone,  indeed  so 
much  so  that,  were  it  not  late  in  the  year,  I should 
ask  yort  to  re-write  it.  As  it  is,  I am  satisfied  by 
excising  the  most  offensive  paragraphs.  I cannot  tell 
you  how  pained  I am  that  you  should  show  signs  of 
continuing  a policy  which  has  led  to  many  heart- 
burnings in  the  past.  Some  months  ago  I thought  I 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  better  relations  between 
us.  I certainly  endeavoured  to-  do  so.”  In  April, 

1903,  I requested  Mr.  Purser  to  hold,  in  conjunction 
with  a senior  inspector,  an  investigation  into  the  case 
of  a certain  school;  Mr.  Purser  refused  to  comply  with 
my  order  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Board.  The 
Board  reprimanded  Mr.  Purser  and  required  him  to 
carry  out  his  orders  without  delay. 

11278.  That  Board  Order*  will  be  put  in? — ^Yes.  ‘‘  I 
repeated  on  thig  occasion  what  I had  said  long  ago 
about  ‘dislocation,’  and  I said  Mr.  Purser  was  to  blame 
for  the  whole  of  it.  I told  Mr.  Beasc  (the  Chairman) 
that  he  and  Mr.  Downing  were  causing  disaffection  in 
tho  country,  and  were  the  main  cause  of  the  present 
weakened  position  of  the  Board”  (extract  from  diary, 
1903).  Subsequently,  on  the  receipt  of  an  explanation, 
the  censure  was  removed,  but  Mr.  Purser  was  informed 
that  Lis  letter  to  the  Secretary,  refusing  to  carry  out 
this  order,  was  an  improper  one.  On  June  18th 
1903,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  (Right  Rev.  Dr.  Archdall’ 
Member  of  the  National  Board),  ‘‘agreed  with  me 
that  the  chief  inspectors  could  not  he  depended  on  I 
asked  him  whether  the  Board  would  support  me  if  I 
* Vide  Appendix 


asked  Mr.  Downing  to  resign.  He  said  ho  did  not 
know”  (do.).  At  a meeting  of  tho  Board  on  June 
22nd,  1903,  " Mr.  Molloy’s  proposal  to  ask  the  chief 
inspectors,  in  eoiijunetion  u'ith  the  senior  inspectors, 
to  report  on  tho  working  of  the  new  scheme,  was 
negatived,  as  I told  the  Board  what  I was  doing  in 
the  matter.  I pointed  out  that  the  chief  inspectors 
had  been  disloyal  to  tho  Board  from  tlie  bi’ginuing,  and 
I disapproved  of  making  them  pass  judgment  on  a 
scheme  wliich  the'y  had  tried  to  kill.  ...  The 
Chief  Baron  said  that  the  new  scheme  had  been  intro- 
dueed  in  the  teeth  of  tho  eliief  iiisi)eftors”  (do.).  July 
Cth,  1903  : ■■  discussion  with  Mr.  Purser  as  to  the 
programme.  He  is  very  amiable,  and  mudi  softened. 
Apparently  he  has  decided  to  work  in  harness,  as  he 
realises  I am  determined  to  soe  thingH  for  myself,  where- 
at  I am  much  pleased”  (do.).  November  2nd,  1908; 
” read  Downing’s  and  Purser’s  (annual)  reports,  which 
were  meant  to  bo  an  attiu'k  on  myself.  Sent  them  to 
tire  Chief  Baron,  asking  for  his  opinion”  (do.).  Novem- 
her  6tli,  1908  : 1 wrote  to  the  lute  llceirrdor  of  Belfast, 
“I  have  always  told  tho  Board  that  tho  chief  iuspeototfl 
had  laid  themselves  out  to  thwart  tho  policy  unani. 
moudy  adopted  by  tho  Board,  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  carry  out.  I liavc  triwl  to  conciliate  Mr.  Purser 
and  failed.  It  has  always  Kt'omcd  to  ino  to  be  an  inj. 
possible  position  for  tho  (administrative)  head  of  a 
department,  who  is  responsibU’,  and  who  is  held  re- 
sponsible, to  the  Board  and  ))id»lic  not  to  bo  able  to 
depend  on  tho  loyalty  of  his  subordintitcs  ” (do.). 
November  7th-,  1003  ; wrote  to  llov.  Dr.  'Wilson  (mem- 
ber of  the  National  Board),  ” if  the  Board  will  nob  help 
me,  I will  put  on  record  my  conviction  of  tho  impossi- 
bility of  conducting  the  administration  efficiently.  The 
action  of  the  chief  inapoctfu's  is  li‘a<liug  to  the  abolition 
of  tire  Board,  as  they  arc  flic  cause  of  most  of  tho  dis- 
satisfactiou  among  the  immagcrs  ” (do.).  November 
10th,  1903  : tho  Board  decided  that  Purser's  and 

Downing's  reports  should  not  be  printed,  and  that  a 
senior  inspector  should  be  placed  in  the  offiee  until  tbs 
retirement  of  the  chief  inspectors.  I suggested  Mr, 
Strongo’fi  iianio.” 

11279.  That  was  the  bcgiimiug  of  the  position  Mr. 
■Wyse  holds  now? — Yes. 

11280.  Mr.  Stronge  preceded  Mr.  Wysc  in  perform- 
ing those  duties’? — "i'es;  this  was  on  November  10th, 
1900.  ‘‘Dr.  IVaill  wishes!  Messrs.  Purser  and  Downing 
to  bo  retired;  but  I stated  1 was  averse  from  being 
hard  to  one  who  was  related  to  an  old  frieml.  I said 
I was  sure  the  Board  would  agri'c  I was  never  harsh  to 
Mr.  Purser.  They  said  “No!  No!”  (do.).  On  the 
same  occasion  the  Board  directed  that,  in  future,  the 
chief  inspectors  should  bo  relieved  of  tho  duty  of  writ- 
iug  the  Annual  Report,  whirli,  according  to  the  regu- 
lations of  1900,  was  one  of  their  most  important  duties. 
Some  time  subsequently  the  following  article  appeared 
in  a Dublin  journal : — ” Tlie.  current  issue  of  the  Jrijft 
School  H'cekh/  contains  n eouple  of  paragraphs  dealing 
with  prospective  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  National 
Board  which  arc  of  considerable  public  interest.  These 
changes  have  boon  talked  about.” 

11281.  Are  you  going  to  give  us  many  passages  from 
newspapers? — No:  there  are  only  ono  or  two. 

11^2.  If  you  arc  allowed  to  do  that,  of  course,  it 
may  raise  the  question  in  other  cases.  If  we  begin 
admitting  these,  of  course  the  same  permission  will 
have  to  be  extended  to  other  people’? — Wliat  I am 
quoting  liere,  I do  not  quote  ns  being  for  or  against  me; 
but  na  pai't  of  my  indictitienf  of  Mr.  Downing. 

11288.  Sir  Hiram  ‘WinKiNsos. — Is  it  considered  that 
this  is  a statement  of  Mr.  Downing's? — I will  discuss 
that  later  on. 

11284.  If  it  were,  a letter  in  Mr.  Downing’s  name 
there  might  be  no  difficulty? — No;  it  ia  not  that. 

11285.  Then  it  can  scarcely  be  received  unless  it  is 
in  some  way  connected  u'ith  J[r.  Downing? — I do  con- 
nect it  with  Mr.  Downing,  ami  I will  show  you  how. 

11286-0.  The  Ciiaiumam. — "We  have  to  bo  cautious  in 
admitting  extracts  from  newspapera? — The  other  para<- 
graphs  arc  only  a few  sentences.  This  is  rather  longei'. 

XL.  (8). 
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“ The  eun'eut  iseuc  of  the  IrUh  School  WeehUj  con- 
tains a couple  of  paragraphs  dealing  with  prospective 
changes  in  the  staff  of  the  National  Board,  which  arc 
of  considerable  public  interest.  These  changes  have 
been  talked  about  in  a more  or  loss  vague  fashion,  in 
educational  circles  for  some  time  past;  but  now  they 
have  been  publicly  forecasted  in  a journal  which  is  said 
to  he  in  close  touch  with  the  National  Board’s  officials. 
Here  is  the  first  paragraph  : — ‘ The  teachers  of  the 
South  need  not  be  surprised  if  there  are  some  great 
changes  among  the  senior  inspectors  in  the  Cork  cir- 
cuit soon.  One  of  the  present  chief  inspectors  will  be 
asked  to  make  Cork  his  headquarters  about  the  end  of 
June.  As  this  gentleman  will  be  entitled  to  full  pen- 
Bin)!  at  that  time,  and  as  bo  has  many  ties  in  ^e 
metropolis,  he  will  avoid  the  difficulty  of  breaking  up 
his  home  by  retiring.  He  being  a Catholic-,  his  place 
will  be  filled  by  a co-religionisb.  One  of  the  senior 
inspectors  of  Cork  will  almost  for  a certainty  be  oSered 
the  vacant  chief  inspectorship.  As  there  is  only  one 
Catholic  senior  inspector  in  Cork  there  is  no  need  to 
uo3ne  the  gentleman.  Cork  will  then  be  the  centre  for 
the  Catholic  chief  inspector.'  We  need  not  comment 
upon  the  clumsily  concealed  attempt  in  this  passage  to 
‘ boom  ’ for  the  promotion  a particular  official  over 
othei-s  of  equal  efficiency,  greater  experience,  and  more 
obvious  educational  distinction.  "What  calls  for  serious 
notice  is  the  retirement,  here  foreshadowed,  of  one  of 
the  Board's  officers,  whose  disagreement  with  Dr. 
Starkie’s  views  on  the  managerial  question  has  already 
led  to  the  suppression  of  his  report  from  the  official 
Blue  Book,  and  whoso  inability  to  see  eye  to  eye  witii 
the  Bcsidciit  Commissioner  has  now  drawn  upon  him 
this  further  exercise  of  that  autocratic  gentleman’s 
authority.  The  arrangements  were  to  have  taken  eSect 
in  February,  but  the  postponement,  here  indicated,  of 
its  execution  until  the  end  of  June  was  due  to  the  re- 
monstrftuce  of  Dr.  Starkic’s  colleagues  on  the  Board, 
whose  action  in  this  matter  should  be  noted  as  typical 
of  their  position,  as  the  only  check — imperfect,  no 
doubt,  hut  etill  a real  cheek — on  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner. Ijest  this  postponement  should  lead  to  further 
investigation,  and  perhaps  frustrate  the  whole  plan,  it 
would  appear  that  attempts  are  now  being  made  to 
rush  the  Board  into  filling  the  vacancy  beforehand — 
attempts  of  which  the  passage  we  have  quoted  ate  a 
somewhat  naive  exposure. 

‘But,’,  says  the  omniscient  School  Weekly, 

‘ changes  will  not  end  tliere  It  improbable  that  Mr. 
Stronge,  who  is  taken  into  the  Education  Office  tem- 
poraruy,  will  be  kept  there  entirely.  He  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  tire  office  during  the 
absence  of  the  Resident  Commissioner.’  This  para- 
graph, it  will  be  seen,  diffiers  markedly  from  its  fore- 
runner in  carefully  avoiding  ail  mention  of  religion — so 
as  to  conceal  the  fact  that  what  is  here  aimed  at  is 
virtually  the  creation  of  a Protestant  Resident  Com- 
missioner— the  extension  of  the  ‘ half-and-half  ' system 
to  this  highest  official  position,  and  the  establishment 
of  a dual  control — with  Mr.  Starkie  as  the  Catholic 
half  I The  steps  already  taken  to  this  end  may  be  thus 
recapitulated  : — First,  the  ‘ chiefs  of  inspection,’  con- 
verted into  ‘ chief  inspectors,’  were  removed  from  the 
office,  and  made  peregrinatory;  then  the  old  procedure 
of  filling  the  secretaryships  from  among  the  subordinate 
officials  was  dropped,  the  Resident  Commissioner  being 
thus  left  without  the  assistance  of  anyone  possessed  of 
mactical  experience  of  the  working  of  the  schools;  a 
Protestant  senior  inspector  is  brought  into  the  office 
‘temporarily’  as  ‘adviser’  to  Dr.  Starkie;  and  now 
we  have  the  suggestion  that  this  ‘ adviser  ’ is  to  bo 
permanently  retained,  and  to  act,  practically,  as  a 
second  Resident  Commissioner,  possibly  with  a view  to 
subsequently  superseding  the  National  Board  altogether. 
The  whole  situation  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  carefully 
watched  by  all  Catholics  interested  in  the  primary  edu- 
cation of  the  country.” 

The  following  letter  received  from  a man  occupying 
a responsible  position  in  education,  who  bod  ample 
means  of  knowing  the  truth,  throws  light  upon  the 
provenance  of  this  article  : " Dear  Sir — You  will  pro- 
bably remember  two  paragraphs  that  appeared  some, 
weeks  ago  in  IrUh  School  Weekly  with  regard  jjo  the 


appointment  of  one  of  the  senior  inspectors  of  Cork  as 
chief  inspector,  and  also  referring  to  Mr.  Stronge. 
Subsequently  there  appeared  some  paragraphs  in  the 

relative  to  this  information  in  I.  S.  W.  It 

might  interest  you  to  know  that  the  pars,  in  

were  inspired  by  Mr.  Downing.  As  this  cannot  have 
been  done  with  your  approval,  bub  rather  the  contrary, 

I think  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know,  more  es- 
pecially as  I have  experienced  a great  deal  of 
kindness  from  you.”  I think  it  will  be  quite  clear 
that  there  is  a gi-eat  distinction  between  an  opinion 
expressed  generally  upon  the  Commissioners  and  an 
attack  on  an  individual.  In  December,  1903,  I re- 
quired Mr.  Downing,  who  had  attained  Ss  maximum 
pension,  to  send  in  fils  resignation;  he  appealed  to  the 
Board  against  my  decision,  but  the  Board  rejected  his 
appeal.  As  the  Treasury  reduced  Mr.  Downing’s  pen- 
sion on  account  of  his  official  misconduct,  Mr.  Purser 
asked  me  in  1904  whether  it  was  probable  that  his  pen- 
sion  would  bo  similarly  reduced.  I said  that,  so  far  as 
I was  concerned,  I would  use  my  best  endeavours  to 
help  him  by  recommending  him  to  the  Treasury  for  a 
full  pension.  This  promise  I carried  out  ih  1911,  in 
spite  of  the  serious  provocation  I received  in  the  Cioon- 
daff  case.  On  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Downing,  I wrote 
privately  to  the  Treasury  requesting  them,  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace,  to  make  no  reduction  in  his  pension, 
bub  I was  unsuccessful  in  my  appeal. 

11290.  The  Chauiman.— What  was  the  ground  of  the 
reduction? — It  was  on  account  of  his  official  misconduct. 
I was  unsuccessful  in  my  appeal,  as  the  following  letter 
from  an  official  of  the  Treasury  shows  (July  22nd,  1904J  : 
“I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  a man  in  Mr.  Downing’s  position 
has  stooped  to  supplicate  abou^  a matter  which,  after 
all,  aSects  oMy  5 per  cent,  of  his  pension.  I don’t 
think  it  at  all  likely  that  the  Treasury  will  alter  its 
decision.  The  last  official  letter  from  yom  Board  ap- 
eared  to  show  that,  apart  from  the  occasion  on  which 
e was  suspended,  he  had  from  time  to  time  evinced  a 
good  deal  of  unseemly  esntankerousness,  and  had  not 
been  a thoroughly  satisfactory  and  loyal  official,  suoli 
as  a man  in  his  position  ought  to  be,  for  some  years 
past.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Treasury  Board, 
who  is  speci^ly  charged  with  questions  of  superannua- 
tion, takes  the  view  very  strongly  that,  as  we  con- 
stantly Tna.Vft  deductions  from  the  pensions  of  people 
in  humble  positions  on  similar  grounds,  we  cannot 
make  exceptions  hi  favour  of  bigger  people  like  Down- 
ing; and  I am  sure  you  will  agree  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  ‘miserieqrdia’  in  thediSerenee  between  an  income 
of  s8466  18s.  4d.  and  one  of  £443  6s.  8d.”  In  conse- 
quence of  my  promise,  I determined  to  allow  Mr. 
Purser  to  qualify  for  his  full  nonsion,  although  after 
1907  I had  the  power  to  retire  him  without  consulting 
the  Board.  Indeed,  after  Mr.  Downing’s  retirement,  in 
his  official  conduct  for  some  years,  though  perfectly 
useless,  he  was  not  openly  insubordinate.  But  so  far 
ns  I cam  learn,  he  never  carried  out  bis  duties  as 
chief  inspector  in  the  spirit  of  the  regulations.  He 
exercised  little  supervision  over  the  marking  of  his 
subordinates;  ho  made  no  attempt,  by  means  of  eon- 
ferences,  to  introduce  uniformity  into  the  methods  of 
inspection — all  this  he  admits — ^lie  allowed  his  subor- 
dinates to  perceive  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  policy  of  the  Board.  His  visits  to  schools,  includ- 
ing even  inspections  ordered  by  the  Board,  were  con- 
fined to  about  30  days  in  the  year.  Some  important 
circuits  he  hardly  visited  for  6 or  8 years.  Even  his 
reports  of  investigations  ordered  by  the  Board  wei-e 
so  unsatisfactory  in  tone  and  judgment  that  they  were 
rarely  listened  to  with  patience  and  the  Board  let  me 
see  that  it  wished  as  little  business  of  an  important 
ebaracter  to  be  referred  to  him  as  possible.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Mr.  Hynes.  The  exaggerated  and 
ludicrously  partisan  style  of  both  these  gentlemen 
always  prejudiced  the  Board  against  any  cause  they 
support^,  and.  often  gravely  embarrassed  our  counsels, 
as  in  the  case  of  their  joint  report  on  the  grievances  .of 
the  Belfast  teachers.  And  this  was  an  occasion  on 
which  I had  implored  them  to  make  their  report  as 
calm  and  judicial  as  a proposition  in  Euclid  I 

11291.  I think  that  in  that  report  they  rather  attacked 
the  teachers? — There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  you  oaa  see 
from  the  letter  of  the  Board  to  the  Belfast  teachers,  we 
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were  dissafeisBwl  with  the  tone  of  the  inspectors  lepoit, 
and  that  fact  really  led,  as  I will  tell  you  later  on,  to 
visiting  the  Tipperary  circuit.  As  I said  at  the 

begiomng,'  the  Irish  Government  warned  that  the 
post  they  were  appointing  mo  to  was  the  most  diffieult 
one  in  their  gift.  My  experience  of  tlie  last  14  yema 
has  not  shown  that  their  prognostications  erred  on  the 
side  of  exaggeration.  Dui'ing  tho  first  year  of  my  ad- 
ministration  tilings  went  happily  enough,  although  tho 
sulky  attitude  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection  was  ominous 
of  future  trouble.  Lord  Cadogan,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfoui-, 
and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  were  most  sympathetic,  as  the 
foUowing  letters  show  -.-The  late 
Fits<jevald  wrote  to  me  on  November  23rd,  1099  1 

saw^A.  J.  Balfour  in  London,  and  told  him  of 
coup  d'itat.  He  was  very  much  pleased,  and  evidently 
wished  he  could  work  the  House  of  Commons  as  well. 
He  approved  highly  of  what  I told  him  of  the  changes 
proposed,  and  was  surprised  that  the  Treasury  ^n- 
sented,  till  I told  him  of  the  quid  pro  quo.  Iho 
Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  W.  Balfour),  who,  iii  April, 
1899,  had  promised  me  the  full  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment if  I undertook  tie  needed  reforms,  wrote  to  me 
on  May  6th,  1900  “ On  tlio  whole,  I tlunlc  you  have 

every  reason  to  congratulate  yourself  on  having  been 
able  to  carry  your  scheme  through  so  nearly  inta^. 
Like  others,  yon  have  experienced  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties whidi'all  legislation  for  Ireland  presents:  but 
I consider  the  result  of  your  ofiorts  to  be  a really  great 
reform,  and  it  is  in  no  conventional  sense  I heartily 
felicitate  you  on  your  success.”  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  had  previously  written  to  me  on  the  same  sub- 
ject : ‘‘  As  yet,  I have  been  able  to  get  only  a little 

way  tbiough  your  magniim  opus.  I can  foim  even 
already  sonie  idea  of  tho  amount  of  thought  it  repre- 
seuta.”  There  was  no  cloud  on  the  horizon  except  the 
position  of  toe  Irish  language,  to  which  tho  Irish  mem- 
ben's  invariably  devoted  themselves  in  the  annual  de- 
bates on  the  Estimates.  The  abolition  of  the  results' 
system,  the  new  scheme  of  salariM,  the  re-organisa*‘uri 
of  the  inspection  staff,  etc.,  were  passed  in  November, 
1899,  and  on  19th  February,  1900,  I outlined  oui-  new 
proposals  in  a speech  at  Glasnevin,  which  I have  sent 
to  this  Committee.  The  reception  of  my  speech  was 
most  favourable,  not  to  say  enthusiastic.  I blush  to 
quote  some  of  the  Press  comments,  but  they  may  pass 
as  sti'iking  a note  which  is  somewhat  unfamiliar  in 
these  days.  I begin  with  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
(February  29th,  1901), 


11292.  I do  not  think  you  need  give  them? — Then  I 
will  postpone  my  blushes.  To  a similar  effect  was  the 
Daily  Nation  of  the  2Ist  of  February,  1900.  Tho 
reception  of  that  Glasnevin  speech  by  the  Press  was 
very  favourable,  and  complitoents  v’ere  showered  on 
my  head,  at  which  I should  have  been  covered 
with  confusion  if  I bad  to  read  them.  Everi 
after  the  carefully  engineered  agitation  of  the 
teachers  against  the  new  system  had  begun  there 
was  no  change  in  the  tone  of  the  Freeman’s  Jourml. 
Thus,  after  my  second  speech  to  Mr.  Bevis’s  class,  of 
A«igust  31st,  1900,  outlining  the  programme  and 
replying  to  criticisms,  it  said : ‘‘  lu  an  address  to  the 
teachers  assembled  for  a courae  of  haud-and-eye 
training,  tho  Resident  Commissioner  has  developed  his 
defence  of-hi's  scheme.  We  question,  however,  whether 
he  does  not  exaggerate  the  importance  and  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  tho  criticisms,  and  in  doing  so 
reflects  vmjustly  upon  the  public  interested  in 
educational  progress  in  Ireland.”  But  the  critics 
of  my  criticism  were  in  the  dark.  Ihe  attacks 
on  the  new  system,  however  contemptible  in  tlic 
eyes  of  w^ell-informed  men,  had  alrofvdy  produced 
a result  of  which  I was  awai-e.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  letters,  nine  days  previously  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  was  contemplating  sending  in  his 
resignation  to  Lord  Cadogan.  His  Grace  mote  to 
me  then  as  follows — “ For  myself  I am  rapidly  coming 
to  ’the  conclusion,  and,  in  fact,  have  practically  come 
to  it,  that  the  position  of  a Commissioner  of  National 
Education  is  inconsistent  with  the  ecclesiastical  office 
I hold.  We  are  being  kicked  about  by  every 
ignoramus  in  the  country.  The  Board  cannot  or  wiil 
not  defend  itself.  I feel  that  I cannot  defend  it.  I 


made  a bold  effort  to  stand  in  tho  gap  before  the 
public’ over  the  Irish  Inngiingo  question.  ...  I 
have  practienllv  mnde  up  my  imnd  ti>  cub  my  can- 
ncotion  with  Wli  Education  Boards.  . . . yo„ 

lin'd  not  ho  afraid : T cun  fight  a imidi  better  fight 
for  vou  and  your  work  outside  the  Board  than  ns  a 
member  of  it-  1’bfit  i«  perfectly  plain  to  me  now." 

I repliwl “ I am  not  surprised  at  ymir  Grace's  resolve 

to  sever  your  ecninection  with  (lie  Education  Boards. 
Tile  atrocity  of  the  attacks  upon  ns  from  all  sides  has 
been  so  cxnggoraled  that  I fully  midorstand  that  one 
occupying  yair  (iraee’s  position  could  not  fail  to  think 
the  situation  intolerahlc.  especially  since,  to  a cevtniu 
oxtont.  wc  are  iiulividiiallv  muzzled.  The  Bonnl  is 
in  tho  unfortunnio  position  of  having  im  efioctive 
Parlinmentary  ropvesenfativ.',  for  the  Cliief  Secretary 
has  no  real  inastory 

11293.  Ts  that  intended  ibr  pubUcation?— It  is  not 
marked  ''  private,”  and  the  .\ivhbisliop  said  very  much 
the  same  thing  himself  in  a speech  af  llu'  liiii'o. 

11294.  He  might  not  like  to  see  these  things  in  print? 

• -He  expressed  himself  in  similar  hmguago  in  public 
about  that  time.  I should  he  sorry  to  quote  his  Grace 
if  I thought  ho  would  object  to  it,  but  wliat  I reproduce 
here  does  not  materially  differ  from  some  speeches  he 
nuide  during  that  erisis. 

Il29i).  Very  well?— Then  I may  go  mi  with  my 
letter.  ” The  Board  is  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
having  no  o3e<;tivc  PnrHanientnry  representative,  for 
toe  Chief  Secretary  has  no  real  mastery  of  the  system, 
and  is  too  ready  'to  thraw  ns  over  whenever  it  suits 
him.  As  fur  niyself.  T seized  the  only  opportunity  I 
had  at  Glasnevin,  in  February,  to  init  my  views  before 
the  country,  and  I trie<l  to  show,  in  my  short  address, 
that  the  whole  National  Board  as  well  ns  myself 
sympathised  with  the  legitimate  demands  of  the 
country,  and  your  Gniee.  in  the  reported  interview 
with  the  reprasontative  of  the  Frrnitdii’s  JoKnial” 
[liauded  in  liy  5fr.  Lemass*]  ” fully  expressed  your 
sympathy  with  the  new  sclietiio  in  all  its  details.  But 
■u-e  oouli  not  escape  the  fate  that  dogs  every  attempt 
to  better  toe  condition  of  this  country.  Jealousy, 
malice,  and  vindictiveness  liave  been  rampant,  even 
amongst  the  very  men  who  have  mo-st  to  gain  fi'om 
the  new  system  of  education.  It  is  all  sadly  dis- 
appoinlhig  to  me,  bub  as  I am  a mere  GovcrnmeDt 
official,  whose  sole  ninbitinn  is  imtiirally  to  draw  my 
salary,  and  to  secure  prefornicnt  and  n ‘ ribbon  to 
stick’ in  my  coat,’  it  ia  alisurd  for  me  to  talk  of  my 
feelings.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I never  expected  to 
win  gratitude  from  anyone,  but  T thought  that,  at 
least-,  your  Grace’s  successful  efforts  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  would  have  been  recompensed 
with  confidence.  It  might  have  bpen  remembered  that 
to  vonr  Grace  were  due  flu-  two  Cnnimissious  thafchavo 
collected  the  mass  of  evideuee  without  which  it  would 
have  been  impossihle  to  take  a step  forward.  Thus, 
while  T fully  sympnthisi’  with  your  Grace’s  resolve,  I 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  1 regret  it,  as  I have 
never  regretted  anything  before.  Your  Graces 
sympathy  and  eonfideuee  have  Hghtoneel  the  Iftboui'S 
of  niy  office.”  The  outcome  of  these  lettere 
address  to  Jfr.  'Revis’s  class  on  August.  3lst.  1900.  Ihe 
recent  agitation  among  tlie  teachers  in  Tipperary  hM 
been,  in  niy  opinion,  largely  ongiuepred  and  exacerbatM 
liy  Mr.  Purser’s  treaeherf>ua  corn>s))on(lenee  with  the 
teachers  formerly  under  his  control  against  Ins  oi^ 
official  superior.  I am  told,  on  the  very  highest  autbori^, 
tliat  this  kind  of  correspondence  has  been  going  on  for 
n very  long  time.  Indeed  I have  heard  rumours  ol 
it  for  many  year.s.  I was  told,  in  1900,  fram  mauy 
sources  that  tire  attack's  on  the  lU'W  scheme  in  one  0‘ 
too  "class  journals”  were  inspired  by  Mr.  Purser 
and  his  friends.  Tiie  criticisms  were,  in  generab 
harmless  enough  on  account  of  their  vulgarity  an 
ignorance,  but  every  week  certain  articles  appeareQ 
which  showed  a very  unusual  knowledge  of  what  wM 
going  on  inside  tlu'  office.  Tlie  cliic'f  result  of  this 
campaign  Avas  the  killing  of  llie  training  of  hand  auQ 
oye,  which  is  now  regretted  by  all  interested  m 
practical  studies.  Ten  years  ago  wo  were  in  advanee 
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of  Euglaud,  at  least  in  the  prospect  of  giving  a practical 
turn  to  our  education. 

11296.  How  long  was  Ihfit  in  force?— It  is  in  force 
still  for  junior  classes. 

11297.  But  abolished  for  the  senior? — Well,  it  never 
WHS  really  in  force  for  the  senior.  Our  intention  in 
1900  was  to  introduce  mamml  instruction  gi-adually. 
We  began  with  paper-folding,  and  such  practical  train- 
ing as  belongs  to  kindergartou.  ^Y hen  I first  wont  round 
the  schools  in  1908  I found  to  my  surprise  that  they 
were  teacliiug  paper-folding  to  senior  boys,  and  as  that 
seemed  to  be  ridiculous  I stopped  it  at  once.  Of  course, 
originally  we  intended  to  introduce  suitable  practical 
employnieut  for  tho  senior  classes,  but  we  never  got 
ss  far  as  that,  because  tho  Treasury  stopped  the 
organisers  before  we  readied  it.  The  result  of  the 
agitation  in  .1900  is,  we  are  now  very  far  behind 
England  in  the  studios  which  expired  ten  years 
ago  among  the  faeilo  ridicule  of  the  class  journals. 

I have  said,  I told  the  Board  on  many 
occasions  that  tho  success  of  the  new  achems  was 
being  endangered  by  the  disloyalty  of  the  chief 
inspectors.  The  Board  was  willing  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  Mr.  Dovraing,  but  Mr.  Purser  was 
allowed  to  continue  droppiiig  venom  into  the  ears  of 
managers,  inspectors  and  teachers,  partly  through  a 
disastrous,  though  gouci-ous,  disinclination  to  be  sevei-e 
to  an  old  officer,  but  partly  through  the  differences  on 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  language,  and  the-  model 
schools,  which,  in  1901,  divided  the  Board  against 
itself,  and  which,  in  leading  directly  or  indirectiy  to 
some  important  resignations,  almost  caused  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Board.  An  eminent  colleague  wrote  to  me 
on  24th  May,  1900,  touching  a motion  of  a member' 
of  the  Board,  that  he  would  resign  unless  he  had  a 
guarantee  that  no  further  concessions  should  be  given 
to  the  study  of  the  Irish  language:  “I  would  not 
continue  on  the  Board  for  a single  day  after  the 

adoption  of  a motion  such  as  fiiab has  given 

notice  of.  I daresay  it  will  come  to  that  sooner  or 
later,  but  the  later  the  better.”  Again,  on  13th  May, 
1901,  on  the  motion  of  a member  of  the  Board  that 
the  rule  allowing  Irish  to  be  taught  within  school- 
hours  should  be  expunged  from  the  code : ‘‘  On  the 

question  about  Irish  I think  the  sooner 's  motion 

is  faced  the  better.  Hence  I should  not  be  inclined 
personally  to  support  any  dilatory  motibn  such  as  was 

carried  by on  the  occasion  of 's  outburst.  I am 

rather  inclined  to  vote  against  any  such  motion  if 

makes  it  again,  as  I daresay  he  ■will.  There  will 

be  endless  unrest  until  we  have  a formal  vote  one 
■way  or  the  other.  I have  very  little  doubt  that  if  the 

Board  adepts  ’s  motion,  it  will  go  far  to  wreok 

itself.” 

11298.  With  what  purpose  are  you  reading  this? — 
This  is  a sketch  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  system, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  difficulties  vre  had  to 
contend  with.  The  above  motion  was  defeated,  &e 
voting  being  7 to  7.  The  most  important  of  the  resigna- 
tions was  that  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  cf 
Dublin,  which  was  caused,  not  by  oui  differences  as 
to  the  position  of  Ir&h,  though  His  Grace  felt  thes** 
acutely,  but  by  the  misunderstandings  following  upen 
his  letters  to  the  Press  of  June  3rd  a^  4th,  1901. 

11299.  That  ■was  with  reference  to  the  Financial 
Secretary? — Yes.  These  unfortunate  misunderstand- 

ings were  partly  due  to  my  absences  from  Ireland  on 
tw'o  crucial  occasions,  first,  during  the  four  days  sub- 
sequent to  ttie  refus^  of  the  Board  to  alter  a certain 
“minute”  of  its  proceedings  which  the  Archbishop— so 
he  wrote  to  me — held  to  be  not  sufficiently  explicit; 
and,  secondly,  during  "the  preparation  of  the  official 
reply  to  his  Grace’s  letters,  in  which  he  gave  in  detail 
his  reasons  for  retiring  from  the  National  Board.  My 
attitude  during  the  ensis  of  the  Archbishop’s  resigna- 
tion has  been  misconstrued.  To  what  extent  it  was 
open  to  criticism  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
extracts  from  a letter  addressed  by  me  to  an  eminent 
person,  in  July,  1901 : The.  Archbishop’s  resignation 

was  a ‘very  real  grief  to  me,’  as  I have  already  told 
His  Grace,  especially  as  I am  convinced  it  was  due  to 
a misunderetandiog.  His  Grace’s  first  letter  to  ffie 
Press,  about  which  (as  he  wrote  to  me  on  Trinity 


Sunday)  he  had  thought  it  right  not  to  consult  me, 
was  an  attack  on  Mr.  . - — , and  confined  itself 
to  his  treatment  of  salai-y  questions.  When  these 
letters  were  being  discussed  at  the  Board,  I sup- 
ported His  Grace’s  proposal  ^at  Mr.  

should  be  censured  for  not  adhering  to  an  order  which 
I had  drawn,  up  for  his  guidance,  and  that  he  should 
be  warned  not  again  to  exceed  the  authority  delegated 
to  him  by  the  Board.  I conveyed  the  Board’s  censme 

to  Mr. , and  directed  him,  in  future,  to  issue 

the  circular  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  accordance 
with  my  orders.  For  the  form  of  the  record  of  the 
Board’s  discussion  on  His  Grace’s  letters  the 
Secretary,  not  I,  "was  responsible.  In  fact,  I expressed 
my  opinion  to  Mm  that  the  views  of  the  Board  should 
be  fully  detailed,  but  lie  objeoted,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  gather  what  they  were.  I 

mged  that  it  should  be  on  record  that  Mr.  

was  instructed  to  send  out  the  aforesaid  circular  in 
future;  but  he  replied  that  Professor  Dowdeu  had 
suggested  this,  but  bad  received  no  support.  Some 
days  after  tMs  His  Grace  and  another  Commissioner 
"wrote  to  me  that  the  ‘minute’  was  not  full  enough. 
These  letters  were  read  to  the  Board,  and  I expressed 
my  willingness  to  amend  the  record  in-  ■(he  way- 
suggested  fay  His  Grace,  if  the  Commissioners  would 
sta"te  "what  their  ‘views’  were.  I foimd  that  some 
thought  one  thing,  others  another,  so  that  it  was 
generally  felt  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement.  In  these  circumstances,  a member 
of  the  Board  proposed  that  the  ‘minute’  should  remain 
unaltered',  while  another  proposed,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  ‘views'  should  be  defined.  It  being  quite 
clear  that  the  Board  had  no  views,  I voted  for  the 
former  proposal,  whi'ch  was  passed  by  a small  majority. 
I ought  to  have  replied  at  once  to  His  Grace’s  letter, 
but  1 assumed,  as  I had  reason  to  do,  that  the  Com- 
missioner who  proposed  the  amendment  would  tell 
him  how  thiiigs  had  gone,  and,  besides,  I had  to  start 
for  London  immediately  after  the  meeting,  and  did  not 
return  until  after  the  Archbishop’s  resignation.  I 
thereby  lost  the  only  available  opportunity  of  setting 
myself  right  with  His  Grace  as  to  my  reasons  for 
voting  against  the  amendment.”  Looking  back  on  these 
events,  after  twelve  years,  I see  very  dearly  that  my 
unlucky  omission  to  answer  hia  Grace’s  Jett^,  though 
excusable  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  was  one  of 
the  cavisea  of  all  the  trouble  ti:at  ensued.  Another 
cause  was  my  failure  to  secure  that,  in  the  memo- 
randum drafted  for  Mr.  Wyndham’s  information,  there 
should  be  an  absolutely  full  and  candid  admission  of 
our  sbortoo'mings,  so  far  as  I was  aware  of  them.  The 
genesis  of  the  memorandum  was  a follows.  During 
my  visit  to  London  in  connection  with  the  Ai'oh- 
bishop’s  resignation,  I was  asked  by  Mr.  Wyndham  to 
supply  him  with  a ‘‘brief,”  ns  there  was  going  to  be 
a debate  on  the  subject  in  Parliament.  As  the 
j'equisito  documents  were  not  available  in  London,  I 
requested  a member  of  the  staff  at  headquarters  to 
take  ih  hands  the  preparation  of  a statement,  intending 
to  revise  it  myself  before  submitting  it  to  the  special 
Board  which  Mr.  Wyndham  requested  me  to  summon. 
On  my  return  to  Dublin,  two  days  before  the  meeting, 
I found  that  only  the  first  few  pages  were  ready  for 
revision.  The  remainder  was  not  available,  until  it 
was  handed  to  me  in  the  eourse  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Board.  Though  ably  conceived,  the  draft  statement 
was  much  criticised;  indeed,  as  the  “minute”  records, 
the  whole  -time  of  the  meetibg  was  consumed  in  disr 
cussing  it  “in  detail,  paragraph  by  paragraph,”  so 
much  BO  that  we  had  no  opportunity  of  considering 
its  effect  as  a whole.  It  was  very  long,  and  had  to 
be  largely  re-written  in  the  space  of  two  hours.  For 
a document  so  prepared  I have  no  larger  personal 
responsibility  than  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  who  voted 
for  it.  In  particular,  as  I told  my  above-mentioned 
correspondent  at  the  time,  I was  not  personally 
responsible  for  the  passage  beginning,  “ If  instead  of 
turning  to  discredit,  etet,”  which  seems  to  have  given 
most  offence  to  His  Grace.  Indeed,  I proposed  to  omit 
these  words,  as  beii^  needlessly  provocative,  but  I 
was  not  supported,  ^ougb  far  from  being  as  candid 
as  I intended,  and  as  I should  have  tried  to  make  it, 
if  I had  bean  in  Dublin,  tho  Board’s  reply,  as  it  seems 
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to  me,  admits  by  implication  n great  deal  more  tlian 
it  expresses,  at  least  to  those  who  endeavour  to  read 
between  the  lines.  For  example,  take  the  following  . 


reform  in  iminv  ways.  I think  that  his  views  and 
mine  weru  practk-ally  idcutieal  on  all  points  of  prin. 


letween  the  lines.  For  example,  take  the  tollowuig  . he  the  fii-sb  who  took  it  up?— I tiaiuk 

„c°“Sodale  boH.  he  ««<l  the  Anhbielmp  ta.h  it  „p  »in,ult„.eou.l,. 


difBculty  in  inducing  all  the  officers  to  accommodate 
their  ideas  to  the  new  order  of  things  ; errors  ot 


llSOl.  He  took  a leading  part  in  the  Connhissiou, 


unguarded  in  diction  and  possibly  illogical  in 
terms";  "in  departing  from  the  instructions  of  tho 


Judgment  may  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  „f  course?— Of  course.  U wah  In  siuured  its 

Uecutive  officers”;  "some  letters  may  have  been  appomtincnt. 

unguarded  in  diction  and  possibly  illogical  in  11302.  Mr.  Haiuuson.— rrofossor  bilzgerakl  was  on 

terms"-  "in  departing  from  the  instructions  of  tho  y^g.  ^yas  ho  and  the  Avchbishup  who  were 

ilesiclent  Commissioner  laid  himself  open  to  i,Qsponsiblo:  but  they  got  groat  support  from  the 

censure”;  "the  staff  as  a body  deserves  to  be  con-  j ^hief  Baron  also.  I come  now  to  tlie  attitude  of 

gratulated,"  and  “the  officers  almost  without  exception  Government  and  the  Tvenauty. 

loyally  threw  themselves  into  the  work.”  Xhosc  who  n303.  Are  vou  going  to  prodiico  letters  from  the 

aa-e  familiar  with  the  cautious  tone  of  official  replies  m 9 wiion  vou  have  hoard  what  1 have  to  say 

will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  these  sentences  dismay  consider  whether  I should,  but  I ought  to  tell 

a candour  higlily  unusual  in  such  documents.  trie  letters  from  the  Treuaiiry  practically 


are  lariunai  w»ou  uii,-  --  - v , ivoiisurvv— WllCU  vou  nave  ni-aiu  i 411IVO  W bttj 

will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  these  sentences  dismay  consider  whether  I should,  but  I ought  to  tell 

a candour  higlily  unusual  in  such  documents.  _tnc  . letters  from  tho  Treuaiiry  practically 

original  draft  contaiued  candid  admissions,  nmuinl  repoHa.  In  1903  wa  pubiishd 


— - , , , • • armenr  in  our  amuinl  repoHa.  In  190.3  wa  published 

which  were  struck  out  by  the  Board  as  bomg  mcon-  wtni.so,  but  tho  Castle  rejected  the  report  on 

sistent  with  its  former  decision,  that  siioiiui  .rmund  that  it  was  unofficial  to  publish  letters 

nob  be  severly  censured.  Soon  after  tlia  mooting  i (Javernment  uml  a deimrtmcut.  There- 

returned  to  London  with  tho  Board  a ‘ apologia,  wmcii  removed  the  inverlwl  cimunaa  and  returned 

I handed  to  Mr.  -Wyndham.  On  readmg  it,  he  asked  letters,  otherwise  umiltered.  After  a delay  ol 


3 whether  honestly  the  Archbishop  had  no  e 


whether  the  Board’s  defence  was  as  unai^wcrablc  as  ^ further  obstacle,  to  the  siiopoRsfuI  introduction  of 
it  seemed  to  him  at  first  sight.  I replied  ‘ Yes,  so  lav  schema  was  the  aititiidn  of  the  Irish  Govern. 

as  it  was  contended  that  1 T t nionb  and  the  Troasiiry.  At  first  th<‘  cliief  difSoultj 


puliliaht'd  in  this  form. 


it  seemed  to  him  at  first  sight.  I replied  “ Yes,  so  far 
as  it  was  contended  that  there  was  ueitlier  chaos 
nor  oven  serious  ‘‘confusion’’  in  the  office;  but  I 
pointed  out  our  admissions  touching  certain^  high 


nor  oven  serious  connision  in  rue  uiuuo,  uuu  * Tivasurv,  wliich  insislrd  tliut  llu'  alteration 

pointed  out  our  admissions  touching  certain  high  snlnries  and  tlie  Iraiuiiig  in  the  new  subjects  should 
officials,  against  whom,  I said,  the  Archbishop  s case  increase  in  the  grants.  Thus  in  1900  the 

was  very  strong  indeed— in  fact,  much  stronger  than  before  tho  Boiml  was.  as  mi  eminent 

His  Grace  had  hitherto  represented.  I forthwith  pub  ,,  ij,  tn  me  in  a letler  of  lUh  February; 

yyrw«.-u,»,v.  f„n„  r>  r.r,asPSBinn  of  the  substance  of  j i. 


Mr.  Wyndham  fully  in  possesmon  of  the  substance  of  whether  the  reform  is  to  bo  stojipcil  until  an 
my  complaints  to  the  Archbishop, _ so  that  my  letters  ..-i ^.o,n  bo  got;  and  I think  that  to  this 
did  not  come  to  him  as  a surpriM  when  they  were  possible  answer."  Again,  on  80t!i 

published,  in  parts,  some  days  later  in  the  Dublin  igOO  : “But  here  are  we,  twenty  Iri^ 

Press.  Indeed,  I had  often  wrftten  to  Ih®  in  terms  ^ of  us  at  all  events  knowing  what 

very  similar  to  thoss_  which  I had  used  to  the  Aich.  p,.imarv  education  in  Ireland  really  needs 

bishop.  Again,  looking  back,  I see  clearly  that  wo  prosmit  rut,  and  we  are  told  that  the 

erred  through  trying  to  mako  our  defence  too  com-  a nou-ducafioiml  Imdv-is  to  form 

plete;  that  in  our  anxiety  to  exculpate  our  staff.  noa;iblv  udvrse  to  ours  on  this  purely 

.»hleb,  m a whole,  ™s  aW  praise,  wo  appeared  to  , The  IhiiiK  »eem«  to  mh  per- 

Sloss  over  the  aenoas  delinquenoiea  of  some  ot  the  ,„„„,t;o„s.  I,  tor  one,  would  not  eonlinue  a 

members  of  it.  My  private  letters  to  the  Archbishop  j j j i(  j,  „.cre  established 

related  only  to  the  latter,  though  the,  were  sometijnes  huniiliMing  a positioa.” 

espressed  so  ungiiaidedl,  as  to  aeem  to  have  a widei  ,v  to  me  somewhat 

application.  But  for  ^e  errors  of  judgment  m j , ..  g j j,  ip  will  he  othcnvlse  hetweeii  the 

Board’s  defence  m,  »Ue.^  qu  te  as  respon-  hite^^ 


espressed  so  ungiiaidedl,  as  to  seem  to  have  a wider  to  mo  somewhat 

application.  But  for  ^e  errors  of  judgment  m j , ..  g j j,  .Imt  it  will  he  othcnvlse  hetweeii  the 

Board’s  defence  my  ooUeagues  were  quits  as  respon-  nnei  . i , ,,  , the 

sible  a.  I.  I had  always  kept  them  posted  as  to  the  •!■;,' ti,™  oC.  I 

shortcomings  of  some  of  our  higher  officials;  and,  con-  ,,f  «».«(»  two  bodies  to  be 

sequent!,,  the  indignant  repudiation  by  tear  of  them  „„q  ? shall  deomit  my  dot, 

of  the  suggestion  that  they  w ere  unwilling  to  ^ ^ j,j,j,ent  tlir  sUghte.st  cncroncimieut  by  oifiier 

suppoi-t  the  Resident  Commissioner  m the  exeroise  of  ‘O  stu«iu.3  n.  o is  k - fnrptaate 

hiriegitimaf.  authority,  or  to  sanction  , the  steps 

necessary  for  iiie  maintenance  of  disciplme  and  , , .*i  *.  „ o,eiv,u  rule  of 

efficiency  in  the  office.”  has  always  seemed  to  me.  plato^  for  Irohmd  with  the  ‘ms  uns  bio 

on  a candid  review  of  the  true  facts,  somewhat  over-  Fughsh^and  Irish  , 


i:.Tyerpre:iou^^^^^^  - -V  wt;t''Sepb  ” 

‘S  ^ndi;TwhhT,m'l,oii.g  d,mc  in  Eiiglanf  te 


Purser’s  insubordinatfon,  and  defiance  of  authority. 
Instead  of  retiring  these  officers,  on  tlie  exceptional 


The  analogy  of  w'lmt  was  In 
co-oi'dinatc  oducatiou  indiii 


Instead  of  retiring  these  otticers,  on  tlie  exceptional  Tirti,r?l  wheea 

terms  offered  bv  the  Treasury,  as  being  obviously  " not  entertain  di^igns  agiunst  _tl  o Nat.ona  Boa^ 

capable  of  performing  their  new  duties  with  full  «‘sii  attitude  Imvards  Ir.sli  was.  1»’‘‘ 

efficiency”-to  quote  a letter  from  the  Treasury,  which  ‘ n'l'll'tnm 

Often  pressed  us  to  take  suitable  action— the  Board,  publicly  discrediting  tlu-  ^!ltlonat  ) , 

out  of  sheer  kindness  of  heart,  made  vain  attempts  to  pursued  over  »>"'•••.  and  w 

conciliate  them.  The  leniency  shown  on  Uiat  occasion,  tieiilarly  usifful,  both  us  , oi.jJ  caeretarr 

to  which  I was,  indeed,  myself  a party,  was  an  act  dcsTucho,, . and  also  as  .mal.lmg  thi 

of  great  magnanimity,  but  it  was  disastrous  to  tho  W h'hi'iious  hands  on  t in  ‘ , P 

service,  as  to  it  may  be  directly  traced  the  series  of  Y*'  IY/Ii  i'  i ->,b  +b^>  rabaloeaa 

troubled  which  have  hampered  our  progress  ever  since,  I'V."'* 

and  of  which,  as  it  seems,  the  full  crop  has  not  vet  i . ^ * , ? could 

been  hamsted.  Thus,  thi-ougb  misimclCTstamlinga  stopped  ^ ' until  fbv  wlmlii  qiicslum  of  ,X. 


been  harvested.  Thus,  through  misunderstandings  Mopjieti  imui  on-  \aiuu>:  ’ '''•"y'„„A,o.T. 

directly  traceable  to  the  disaffection  and  ineompcteiice  considi’rod.  Tfigliev  griulo  sc  loo  s . j 

of  somo  higher  officmls,  n valued  friendahii  w.as  •''■P'i,  ‘’“"wed  suit.  T h™  eimto  the  mF™®  " 

eaorifleed.  and  1 bbeame  tho  uuwitBue  matrnment  Sir.  Hale,  m order  that  tlio  l.ovoruraent  might  M 


sacrificed,  and  1 became  the  unwitting  instrument 
whereby  a lasting  blow  w-aa  dealt  to  the  cause  of 
reform.  For  many  years  after  the  calamity  of  tbn 


financial  exporb  on  the  spot  to  keep  Ills  ey®  on  the 
Education  Vote.  But  this  was  a map  iimnga?.  as 


reiorm.  nor  many  years  aner  tne  calamity  ot  tun  , ; ; ,.  • /.f  inoior 

Archbishop’s  rcsiguntion  we  resembled  a tree  whose  his  i-ecommeudationK  led  to  tho  iiw  i 
roots  bad  been  severed.  Another  serious  loss  to  the  ^^^’’trossos,  coating  ^ over 

reformers  was  the  death,  in  March,  1901,  of  Professor  , Fo  I understand  that  Mr.  Dale  \ • 

Fitzgerald,  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  intro-  pnrtunilar  piirpoKC.  tertai  „■ 

duetion  of  the  training  of  band  and  eye  and  elementary  stated  in  Pnrliaiiii'iit.  ^ 

Kcfeiioe.  'After  his  death  the  Archbishop  wrote  to  me  : 11305.  I think  he  dential  that  the 

“ Fitzgerald’s  death  is  a groat  blow  to  the  enusc  of  denied  it  point  Idimk  in  his  evidence.  I asked  hi  , 
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[Continued. 


fis  the  last  question,  whether  that  report  was  true, 
and  he  said  not  a word  of  it? — I have  an  extract  from 
the  Freeman's  Journal  of  the  3rd  of  March,  1903, 
(riving  the  reply  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Wyudham, 
to  Mr.  John  Kodmond  : — “ It  was  necessarily  so.  It 
was  appointed  in  1837  " (That  was  a mistake  of  Mr. 
Wyndham’a;  it  was  in  1831),  “ and  that  year  marlied 
a distinct  advance  upon  the  condition  of  education  in 
Ireland.  Since  then  tho  practice  was  that  when  one 
membei-  died  another  was  appointed  in  his  place.  He 
believed  the  National  Board  worked  hard  and  earnestly 
for  the  good  of  Ireland,  but  he  did  not  disguise  his 
own  opinion,  that  it  should  be  possible,  not  in  this 
year,  but  in  some  other  year,  to  suggest  improve- 
ments (cheers),  but  they  must  at  present  make  the 
best  of  the  things  as  they  are,  and  he  would  bo 
deceiving  them  if  he  were  to  say  that  he  should 
attempt  to  do  auytliiug  with  it  now.  The  proper  plan, 
in  his  opinion,  was  when  they  were  engaged  upon 
another  subject,  which  was  likely  to  occupy  ail  their 
energies,  to  devote  themselves  to  that  question. 
Therefore  he  suggested,  and  he  tliought  the  suggestion 
would  be  accepted,  that  there  should  be  in  Ireland 
an  expert  in  British  Education,  who  knew  all  those 
questions  of  pounds,  shillings  arid  pence,  and  who 
would  look  into  the  Iii'sh  system,  and  assist  him  (Mr. 
Wyndham)  and  the  Treasury  in  dealing  with  the 
financial  side  of  the  Irish  Education  question.  He 
would  be  deceiving  everybody  if  he  pretended  to  have 
either  the  time  or  the  leisure  to  go  into  the  financial 
questions  underlying  the  Irish  Education  Scheme. 
With  regard  to  the  difficulty  about  the  subjects 
selected  at  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  defend  or  intei-pret,  or  even  to  under- 
stand, the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  National 
Board  (Irish  cheers  aud  laughter),  and  he  declined  to 
pass  blame  or  censure  for  decisions  which  he  was 
unable  to  fathom  (laughter  and  Irish  cheers).”  That 
proves  iny  point. 

The  Chatuman. — He  denied  that. 

Sir  Hieam  Wilkinson. — There  is  nothing  in  that 
statement  that  ia  inconsistent  with  the  insti'actioas  to 
Mr.  Dale  when  lie  came  over,  I think,  but  what  he 
denied  was,  that  he  had  any  interview  with  any 
member  of  the  Government  directing  him  to  any  par- 
ticular line.  I think  that  is  the  distinction  that  I 
would  draw. 

11306.  Mr.  Henly. — He  said  tliat  be  did  not  come 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  economies? — I am  sure 
that  he  did  not  eomc  with  the  intention  of  suggesting 
economies,  but  I am  perfectly  certain  that  those  who 
sent  him  had  that  object. 

11307.  But  he  said  distinctly  that  he  got  no 
instructions? — ^Positive  instructions  are  never  given  in 
such  circumstances. 

11308.  The  Ohaiehan. — He  said  be  saw  no  official? 
— He  saw  Sir  Antony  MacDoiinell,  as  I know. 

The  Bishop  op  Ross. — Not  until  lie  had  been  at  work 
for  some  time. 

11309.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson.— Might  I read  the 
terms  of  reference  to  wdiich  Mr.  Dale  drew  attention 
himself  1 — To  inquire  aud  report  how  typical  Dish  ele- 
mentary schools  compare  with  siinilnrly  circumstanced 
elementary  schools  in  England  as  regards  premises, 
equipment,  staff,  and  instruction,  and  to  what  causes 
the  differences  in  economy  and  efficiency  appear  to  be 
due.  The  question  of  finance  was  distinctly  included 
in  the  terms  of  refereuce? — I haven’t  stated  that  Mr. 
Dale  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  economies, 
but  that  he  was  sent  over  here  to  keep  his  eye  on  the 
Education  Vote.  I fancy  that  iD.  Wyndham's  object 
at  that  time,  when  the.  Development  Grant  wm  in 
prospect,  was  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  Edu- 
cation Vote,  which  was  then  imminent  on  account  of 
the  recent  report  on  buildings.  This  involved  a great 
increase  in  expenditure,  and  consequently  a claim  on 
the  Development  Grant,  which  Mr.  Wyiidham 
wanted  for  other  purposes.  I think  _ that  is  the 
explanation.  Now,  although  the  projected  recon- 
struction of  Irish  education  did  not  materi^se,  me 
policy  of  starvation  still  continues.  Upon  this  sketch 
of  the  last  15  years  it  suffices  to  make  a single  obser- 
vation. Either  the  National  Board  is 
support  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  why  should  it  be 


allowed  to  cumber  the  ground  any  longer?  If  it  is, 
why  should  it  continue  to  be  treated  with  deliberate 
disrespect,  such  as  has  been  the  habitual  attitude  of  the 
Government  towards  it  since  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Wyndham  in  1901?  After  all,  it  is  composed  of 
distinguished  and  impartial  men,  who  are  performing 
for  the  Irish  Government  the  chief  of  its  functions, 
which  it  is  unable  itself ' to  undertake.  Publicly  to 
discredit  it,  and  to  sap  the  discipline  of  its  servants, 
as  has  been  done  by  the  heads  of  the  Government 
in  recent  years,  is  a criminal  policy,  which  will  bear, 
under  au  altered  form  of  Government,  the  most  bitter 
fruit.  Parliament  has  been  told,  times  without  end, 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  is  not  responsible  for  the 
National  Boaid,  and,  on  one  occasion,  that  ” it  was 
not  for  him  to  defend  or  interpret,  or  even  to  under- 
stand, tho  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  National  Board 
(Irish  cheers  and  laughter),  and  he  declined  to  pass 
blame  or  censure  for  decisions  which  he  was  unable  to 
fathom  (laughter  and  Irish  cheers).”  Its  policy  has 
been  criticised  before  the  Teachers’  Organisation  by  the 
only  representative  it  has  in  Parliament,  and  that  in 
the  very  first  speech  he  delivered  in  Ireland.  The 
present  Committee  of  Inquiry,  which,  if  the  true 
source  of  the  teachers’  grievances  is  to  be  found,  should 
be  sitting  on  the  Government,  not  upon  us,  was  ap- 
pointed , without  consultation  with  the  Board,  after  au 
interview  witli  the  Board’s  servants,  and  on  evidence, 
such  as  Mr.  Purser’s  letters,  which  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  for  its  observations.  The  members 
of  tire  Board  are  a iong-sufiering  race,  but  I fancy 
that  theii'  patience  has  reached  the  breaking-point,  as 
may  be  shown  on  the  conclusion  of  this  Inquiry.  1 
have  not  asked  for  an  indemnity  before  making  these 
observations,  which  are  forced  upon  me  by  my  sense 
of  the  ’ responsibilities  imposed  upon  me  fourteen 
years  ago  by  Lord  Cadogan,  without  my  asking,  on  an 
understanding  which  no  single  attempt  has  been  made 
to  fulfil.  Between  the  Government,  which  appointed 
me  for  certain  purposes  and  then  deserted  me  because 
they  turned  out  to  be  unpopular,  and  the  teachers, 
whose  growing  indiscipline  and  resistance  to  recogn^ed 
authority  have  been  fostered  by  Ministers  and  other 
politicians,  possibly  innocently,  possibly  for  ulterior 
en^,  my  task  as  an  administrator  IteS  been  harder 
than  most  men  could  bear.  T am  aware  that  the  path 
I tread  leads  neither  to  honour  nor  preferment ; but  I 
have  fought  the  good  fight  and  I am  not  without  my 
consolations.  ” On  evil  days  though  fallen  and  evil 
tongues”  I have  had  the  support  of  my  stafi,  whom  I 
have  trusted,  and  who,  with  a few  notable  exceptions, 
have  been  loyal  and  honourable  men,  and  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Board,  who  in  the  most  trying  times 
have  not  lost  confidence  in  me.  As  one  of  them  lately 
wrote  to  me  : ” There  is  no  fear  but  you  will  have 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  every  one  of  your 
colleagues.  I should  myself  like  to  see  them  all  give 
evidence,  if  it  was  only  as  to  the  practical  unanimity 
of  the  w’hole  Board  on  the  subject  of  this  inquiry. 
For  such  a mixed  body  as  ours,  I think  that  alone  is 
a very  striking  argument  in  favour  of  our  being  in  the 
right^  and  it  ought  to  be  made  use  of.”  As  to  the 
teachers,  I have  spent  the  best  part  of  my  life  in 
mixing  with  them  for  months  in  the  each  year,  as  no 
head  of  a department  has  ever  done  before,  and  in 
doin"  them  daily  services  and  kindncises;  and  I do 
not  think  so  meanly  of  human  nature  as  to  believe 
that  they  arc  not  grateful.  However  the  intriguers 
may  rant,  the  great  body  of  our  teachers  know  well 
that  I am  the  true  friend  of  merit  wherever  I find  it. 
That  I am  capable  of  doing  any  one  a deliberate 
injustice,  as  aleged  by  Mr.  Purser  and  his 
unscrupulous  friends  on  the  teachers’  organisation,  is 
a ridiculous  charge,  which  recoils  upon  the  beads  of 
' the  wicked  men  that  have  made  it. 

11310.  The  Chaibman. — What  point  do  you  propose 
to  take  up  now?— I am  going  on  to  the  state  of 
education  in  Ireland  before,  tho  new  system  was  intro- 
duced and  down  to  the  time  wlien  Mr.  Dale  visited 
the  schools,  in  1903.  I wish  to  quote  a couple  of 
sentences  fi-om  Mr.  Graham  Balfour’s  ” Educational 
Systems  of  Gi-eat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
Dale’s  report.  I think  it  would  be  well  to  show  you 
what  we  have  triecl  to  do  since  hv  taking  the 
points  in  order,  if  you  do,  not  mind.  The  opinion  of 
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most  writers  on  education  is  well  represented,  I say, 
by  Mr.  {riahsm  Balfour,  who  wrote  iu  the  1st  edition, 
page  18 — “ Last  comes  Ireland,  poor  and  in 
subjection,  passionately  attached  to  her  faith; 
lovable  and  unreliable  and  helpless,  the  child 
among  nations;  the  Celtic  genius,  mysterious 
and  impractic^,  ‘ always  bound  nowhere  under 
full  sail,”  abandoned  to  obsolete  methods  and 
inadequate  in  their  aim,  because  reform  means  the 
calling  up  of  many  quarrels.”  I agree  with  the  last 
words,  at  all  events,  that  reform  means  the  calling 
up  of  quanels.  A good  description  of  the  old 

system  is  given  by  the  same  writer  (i'b.,  1st  ed., 
p.  xxix.) — ‘‘A  large  part  of  the  elementary  grant  is 
still  paid  for  the  results  of  bare  examination,  and  no 
alternative  to  individual  examination  (except  iu  the 
case  of  infants)  is  allowed.  Singing  is  taught  in  only 
one  school  iu  every  seven,  and  this  in  a country  which 
has  some  of  th©  best  Celtic  melodies  in  the  world. 
Drawing  has  not  been  introduced  generally  into  the 
schools,  manual  trailing  has  been  grievously  neglected 
by  a people  with  a natural  gift  for  decorative  art, 
whose  crying  need  is  to  develop  manufactures  and 
industrial  pursuits.” 

11811.  Sir  Hihau  Wilkinson. — What  is  the  date  of 
the  first  edition? — The  first  edition  is  1899,  and  the 
second  edition  1908.  There  has  not  been  one  since,  I 
think..  He  says — “ The  study  of  agriculture,  the  only 
practical  subject  whidi  has  received  attention,  has 
fluctuated  between  ruinous  extravagance  and  a 
mechanical  study  of  text  books  ” (ib.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  xxv.}. 

“ The  inadequacy  and  insufficiency  of  the  education 
given  (in  Ireland)  during  nine-tenths  of  the  last  century 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  . . . The  elementary 

curriculum  was  hopelessly  obsolete.”  It  is  curious 
that  the  programme  had  been  reduced  to  such  a meagre 
content,  since  60  years  previously  Mr.  Wyse  (after- 
wards Sii'  Thomas  Wyse,  grandfather  of  my  secretary), 
as  Chairman  of  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons^  had  made  recommendations  similar  in  terms 
to  those  of  the  Viceregal  Commission  of  1898,  viz., 
singing  and  lessons  on  objects  should  be  obligatory; 
manual  and  physical  training,  agricultural  teaching 
should  be  introduced,  as  far  ns  possible.  Very  striking 
are  the  following  words  of  Wyse’s  report,  which,  after 
tfae_  best  part  of  a century,  we  ai’c  only  now  fully 
taking  to  heart — “ There  does  uot  seem  to  exist  any 
valid_  reason  why  the  elements  of  at  least  linear 
drawing  should  not  be  taught  as  universally  as  writing.” 
These  recommendations  and  those  of  the  Viceregal 
Commission,  according  to  ]&.  Balfour,  urged 
nothing  which  is  not  common  or  even  compulsory  iu 
England,  and  what  a measure  of  the  deficiency  of  the 
Irish  curriculum  does  this  afiordl”  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  Viceregal  Commission  reported  that  whUe 
the  old  results’  programme  fitted  boys  for  intermediate 
schools,  ‘‘  it  left  them  unfit  to  enter  a technical  school, 
even  if  they  had  such  at  their  door”;  and  the 
lechnical  Instruction  Commission  reported,  in  1884 
that  no  progress  could  be  eSeoted  in  Deland  until 
prmary  education  had  been  placed  on  a proper  footing 
The  recommendations  of  the  Viceregal  Commission 
have  been  earned  out  in  Irish  schools  since  1900 ; but 
even  stiQ  there  we  found  self-styled  authorities  on 
education  who  belittle  them,  iu  comparison  with  the 
stingy  fare  supplied  before  the  new  system.  For  the 
advance  which  has  been  made  in  my  time  I mav  refer 
to  my  second  Belfast  address  (1911).  ^ 

11312.  Was  ihat  the  one  at  the  University?— Yes  1 
wail  take  the  comment®  in  Mr.  Dale’s  report  The  first 
has  reference  to  the  buildings,  insufficient  class-rooms, 
etc.  Aecoidang;to  Mr.  Dale,  “the  children  are  ocea- 
sionally  packed  into  these  rooms  like  bees  in  a hive 
with  terrible  consequences  to  the  atmosphere.”  I do 
not  any  description  for  lurid  language  could  ' 

eacceed  that  of  our  experienced  inspector,  Mr.  Kelly 
who  speaks  of  them  as  like  the  “ Black  Hole  of  CM- 
^ know  what  this  was  lilie.  hut  T saw 

in  Belfast  70  children  packed  in  a room  of  17  feet  bv  9 

3 “PPei-  part  oi'thi 

wall.  That  was  in  Ballymaearrett.  Since  then  I 
cannot  say  that  there  has  been  much  improvement  but 
we  do  not  recognise  schools  now  unless  each  child  has 
10  square  feet,  and  we  have  made  a rule  that  if  there 


is  not  sufficient  accominodiitioii  fm-  (he  children  they 
must  be  excIuduU,  bi‘ginuiug  with  tlic  .Youngest  of  them 
11313.  Mr.  l\..YVAN.usu.— Aud  what  becomes  of  them? 
— They  enjoy  the  superior  air  in  the  streets.  1 refer  you 
to  rule  185.  The  yomigcr  children  are  to  be  excluded 
when  there  is  inaufficioiit  accommodation.  A paper 
was  sent  to  me  this  luomiug  stating  that  Belfast  U 
wakening  up,  but  they  have  been  wakening  a long 
time.  \Ve  had  a lueeting  with  (lie  Corporation  five 
years  ago,  and  tliey  iiiade  several  proposals.  Thefiretof 
them  was  that  Belfast  sliould  be  treated  as  a congested 
disti'ict,  that  ia  that  they  should  get  i;  full  grant  for 
buildings,  as  bt'ing  a poor  and  eoiigosled  area,  just 
like  Acliill  and  such  places;  Imt  lliut  wiis  not  a proposal 
likely  to  be  favourably  eutertaiiiod  by  the  Ti-easury. 
Wont  of  saiiitatiou  is  the  next  point.  -According  to 
Mr.  Dale,  ‘‘many  town  schools  are  iu  a couditaoa 
which  can  only  be  tenned  disgraceful.  Dingy  walls  or 
oeiliugs,  broken  wiKxlwork  or  plaster,  and  dirty  floors. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  in  words  any  adequate'  eoucep- 
tion  of  buildings  wliicli  are  classified  by  th©  Irish  in- 
apectoi's  as  bad.”  As  to  Lhc  rural  schools,  ” the  floors 
are  generally  ilirt.v,  and  (he  walls  and  cupboards  are 
often  covered  with  dust ; the  out-olllces  are  rarely  quite 
clean,  and  at  times  indescribably  filthy.” 

11314.  Mr.  CoFFKY. — How  many  rural  schools  did 
Mr,  Dale  visit?— I should  sa.v  about  80. 

113X6.  The  (.'uAiRWAS. — He  visited  87  altogether?— 
Ho  mostly  confined  himself  to  rural  schools. 

11316.  The  majority  were  rural? — The  majority  were 
rural.  I was  with  him  pructically  the  whole  time,  and 
we  spent  most  of  our  time  in  Mayo,  Clare,  Kerry, 
Donegal,  and  Sligo. 

11817.  He  says  that  urban  schools  were  fai'  worse 
than  the  rural  schools? — They  are  woi-se  iu  Belfast, 
What  ho  said  was  perfectly  true,  that  iu  the  ruri 
scliools,  at  any  rate,  you  have  got  sufficient  floor  accom- 
modation. They  arc  generally  ljuilt  for  a very  much 
larger  number  of  cliihlrcn  than  attend  them. 

11318.  Mr.  C’oi'FEY. — I only  wanted  to  know  the 
number  of  rural  schools  oii  winch  he  based  his  judg- 
nicnt.  1 presume  you  visited  ton  town  echools  at  all 
events  between  Belfast  and  Dublin? — I suppose  so.  It 
is  very  hard  for  me  to  say  how  many  h©  visited,  but  at 
any  rate  what  he  said  1 can  vouch  for  from  my  own 
knowledge.  After  luy  experience  with  Mr.  Dale  I got 
a_  circular  (I  liave  it  hero)  issued  by  the  Board,  which 
gives  a veracious  description  nf  the  rural  schools  of  ten 
years  ago.  I refer  to  our  nn'inonuiduin  to  managers, 
of  May,  1903 

” The  Commissionors  of  Matioual  Education  wish 
to  direct  the  earnest  and  imniodiato  attention  of 
managers  generally  to  the  extremely  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  many  of  the  National  School  houses 
in  regard  to  repair  aud  clcanluu.-.-w,  and  particularly 
to  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  out-offices,  which  in 
numerous  instances  liuvo  boon  imported  to  be  in 
such  a state  of  filth  as  to  constitute  a grave  menace 
to  th©  health  of  the  children  attending  the  schools  in 
question.  Broken  and  dilapidated  doors  and  ^rindo^vs, 
damaged  roofs,  dirty  walla,  and  damp  floors  are  not 
calculated  to  make  the  selii'ols  attractive  to  the 
children,  aud  in  too  many  instances  this  is  a true 
picture  of  the  defects  to  be  found  iu  the  school 
houses.” 

11310.  The  CuAiiiMAN.— Could  wc  have  that  circular 
^ have  read  it,  it  will  appear  on 
the  Notes.  It  is  right  to  say  that  few  such  schools 
now  exist,  Mr.  Dale  points  out  that  the  same  fact  about 
me  condition  of  the  country  schools  was  noticed  by  the 
Fowls  Commission,  and  ho  draws  the  iuferonce  that  in 
resppt  of  cleanliness  there  had  been  little  improvement 
in  the  tliirty  years.  .As  such  schools  are  rarely  to  be 
seen  now,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  there  has  been  an 
immfiiise  improvement  during  the  last,  ten  years.  “ Old 
thatched  cottages,  with  low  roofs,  broken  floors,  tiny 
windows  ” were  common  enough  ten  years  ago.  There 
ore  some  still  remaining,  but  in  every  case  practical 
steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  now  buildings,  accord- 
ing to  our  improved  plans,  in  their  places.  Thus,  in 
Achill  and  its  neighbourhood  eight  new  schools  have 
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been  built  by  the  Board  of  Works  without  any  charge 
to  the  locality  to  replace  eight  unsanitary  cabins  which 
I inspected  five  years  ago.  The  schools  in  AchUl,  I 
must  say,  were  as  bad  as  any  I have  ever  seen,  but 
their  place  has  been  taken  by  eight  new  schools  built 
without  one  sixpence  of  charge  to  the  locality.  I 
persuaded  tlio  Treasury  to  agree  to  give  tlie  whole  of 
the  cost  of  building  in  very  poor  localities. 

11820.  Did  they  not  suspend  the  building  grants? — 
Certainly ; but  tlioy  were  restored  in  1908,  that  is  five  . 
years  ago,  and  sinco  then  these  schools  have  been  built. 
The  next  point  is  as  to  improvement  in  plans.  New 
buildings  cost  from  .£8  to  £10  per  bead ; the  buildings 
erected  before  1908,  £4  6s.  8d.  per  head.  The  now 
buildings  provide  a class-room  for  each  teacher  and  a 
seat  for  every  child,  also  a science  and  cookery  room 
where  the  attendance  is  abovo  160;  the  play^ounds 
are  conci'eted.  The  grunts  are  corrfined  for  the  present 
to  eases  where  tbo  health  of  the  children  is  imperilled 
from  unsanitary  surroundings.  Under  the  old  rules, 
as  no  more  than  a “ two-thirds  grant  ” was  ever  given, 
and  as  this  rarely  covered  more  than  a-half  or  a third 
of  the  expenditure,  poor  localities  were  totally  neglected 
on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  managers  to  pro- 
vide  the  local  contribution,  either  in  cash  or  labour. 
Thus  Mr.  Dale  noticed  that  many  schools  had  been 
condemned  by  the  inspcctom  for  30  years  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  erect  others  in  their  place : 

" the  central  authority  has  to  wait  in  helpless  inaction 
for  the  appearance  of  local  effort.”  That  is  still  the 
case  in  Belfast.  We  have  to  wait  till  somebody  takes 
it  into  bis  head  to  provide  schools.  The  same  is 
still  true  of  towns,  since'  we  can  give  higher  grants  only 
where  the  valuation  is  low.  This  is  a bad  system  in 
Ireland,  ainci',  for  examjile,  in  a rich  city  like  Belfast, 
whoso  valuation  is  high,  the.  expense,  of  providing  new 
schools  falls  on  individual  clergyme]i,  whose  congre- 
gations may  be  as  poor  as  in  the  most  congested  parts 
of  the  country.  Again,  the  Protestant  pastors  in  towns 
are  unwilling  to  vest  their  schools,  as  Uiey  wish  to  use 
them  for  parochial  purposes;  in  consequence  of  this  un- 
willingness the  gri'iiter  part  of  the  grant  falls  to  Roman 
Catholics,  whose  practice  it  is  to  vest  their  schools 
in  trustees.  As  to  improvements  in  floor  space,  be- 
fore 1907,  8 square  feet  per  unit  of  average  attendance 
was  suffleiont;  at  present  10  square  feet  on  the  mean 
between  the  average  attendance  and  the  number  on 
the  rolls  is  required;  and  where  this  accommodation  is 
not  provided  for  tiro  number  of  children  on  the  rolls, 
we  require,  os  I said  above,  the  exclusion  of  tlie 
younger  children.  Then  as  to  maintenance  of  the 
schools.  Tlfr.  Dale  reported  that,  at  lenst  in  rural 
schools,  minor  repairs,  cost  of  fuel,  etc.,  were  borne 
by  the  teachers.  These  annual  disbursements  ranged 
from  10s.  to  £4.'  Since  the  Govei-nmonb  annual  grant 
of  £21,000  for  heating  and  cleansing  I have  not  come 
across  any  toachors  who  told  me  lliey  wore  any  longer 
liable  for  any  such  charges.  That  Is  one  great  advau- 
tage  that  the  teacher  has  no  longer  to  pay  for  these 
things  out  of  his  salary. 

11821.  You  forbid  that? — Oh,  certainly;  we  always 
forbade  it.  But  wlmt  is  the  good  of  forbidding  a thing 
that  is  constantly  done. 

11322.  Mr.  Heni-v. — Is  not  the  grant  inadequate? — 
Of  course  it  is.  Mr.  Henly.  Every  grant  from  the 
Treasury  is  inadequate.. 

11323.  So  that  the  teachers  have  to  make  up  some- 
thing still?— I do  not  think  that  the  teachers  pay  any- 
thing nou’.  My  knowledge  on  this  sulieet  is  not  exhaus- 
tive, but  during  the  last  few  years  I made  inquiries 
wherever  I went,  and  I took  down  in  my  note-book 
how  ranch  tbo  teacher  said  he  was  liable  for,  but  I ^ve 
not  come  across  any  case  in  the  last  year  and  a half 
where  the  teacher  said  he  was  liable  for  anything. 
There  may  be  cases,  of  course. 

11824.  The  CnArniUN. — What  is  the  next  point?— 
The  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  Irish 
schools.  According  to  Mr.  Dale  the  chief  reason  was 
f'O  be  found  in  tlie  comparative  lack  of  local  interest  in 
primary  education,  both  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and 
of  the  managers  : “ it  is  impossible  to  seb  the  condition 
of  the  out-offices  in  many  Irish  country  schools,  and 
the  dirt  and  dust  of  the  interior  without  being  fore^ 
to  the  conclusion  tliat  even  the  managers  in  teland, 
thougli  frequently  visiting  their  schools  and  taking  an 


interest  in  them,  do  not,  in  numerous  cases,  consider 
the  supervision  of  the  cleanliness  and  sanitation  of  the 
school  buildings  to  be  one  of  their  primary  duties  to 
the  same  degree  as  the  managers  in  England.”  This  is 
no  longer  true  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  ten 
years  ago. 

11326.  Mr.  Coffey. — Are  you  in  a position  to  prove 
that  managers  taka  much  more  interest  in  their  schools 
now  than  they  did  seven  years  ago? — Weil,  Mr.  Coffey, 

I can  only  judge  by  appearances;  if  I find  a school  in- 
describably dirty,  as  I used  to  find  them,  I would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  those  in  authority,  if  interested 
at  all,  did  not  take  an  interest  in  the  school  in  that 
particular  i-espect;  but  when  I found  a scliool  with  a 
decent  appearance  I would  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
the  people  in  authority  were  not  unmindful  of  such 
things.  My  conclusions  arc  based  on  evidence  of  that 
kind. 

11326.  Would  you  not  say  tliat  there  may  be  a num- 
her  of  circumstances  that  might  make  for  improvement 
in  the  school,  even  if  the  manger  still  continued 
indifferent? — No  doubt.  I have  noticed  an  im- 
provement in  tile  social  condition  of  Ireland  for  the  last 
ten  years.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  may  be 
that  the  labourers’  cottages  are  giving  examples  of  what 
private  houses  should  be.  I now  often  see  flowers 
in  the  windows  and  creepers,  and  the  places  are 
nicely  kept,  and  if  you  compare  them  with  the  cabins 
of  some  years  ago  there  is  an  enormous  difference,  and 
no  doubt  that  re-acts  on  the  school. 

11327.  I think  I understand  you  to  say  that  local 
interest  had  increased  very  much? — ^What  I said  was 
that  persistent  neglect  of'appearnnces  is  no  longer  true 
to  the  same  extent  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  vVhat  I 
meant  was  that  it  was  no  longer  true  to  speak  of  the 
condition  of  the  out-offices  as  being  indescribably  dirty  • 
and  so  on;  I can  say  that  of  my  own  observation;  but 
to  what  the  improvement  is  due  I can  only  conjecture. 

11828.  But  you  agree  that  there  are  other  causes 
awakening  local  intereste,  and  amongst  those  causes  is 
the  fact  that  the  general  conditions  of  the  people  have 
gone  up?— I fancy  that  people  realise  to  a greater  ex- 
tent the  value  of  cleanliness. 

11329.  The  Cilairman. — The  parents  will  not  tolerate 
the  former  condition? — Quite  so;  and  then  there  is  the 
high  standard  of  certain  secondary  schools,  which,  I 
suppose,  might  re-act  on  the  managers  of  primary 
schools,  too.  They  are  influenced  by  the  new  spirit 
like  everybody  else. 

11380.  Mr.  Coffey. — I thought  it  was  something 
that  you  could  support-  by  evidence,  that  the  managers 
were  taking  very  much  move  interest  in  the  schools 
than  they  used  to?— Well,  personally,  I believe  that. 

11831.  But  except  that  the  condition  of  the  schools 
lias  improved,  just  as  the  whole  locality  fortunately 
has  improved,  vou  have  really  no  evidence  to  support 
that  view?— I do  not  admit  that.  From  going  round 
the  counti-y,  I find  that  the  managers  visit  tlu-ir  school# 
very  much  more  than  they  used  to.  I constantly  see 
them  there,  and  see  their  names  in  the  daily  report 
book  to  a vc-ry  much  greater  extent  than  I used  to. 
I have  often  stated  tire  girls’  schools  are  now  models 
of  neatness,  even  where  tire  buildings  ai-e  unsatis- 
factory.  The  boys’  schools  have  not  made  such  an 
advance  and  are  often  dirty  and  untidy;  but  even  in 
them  a great  advance  has  been  made  since  the  “ lone 
circular  ” of  1911.  During  the  last  year  I have  rarely 
noted  a boys’  school  as  being  defierent.rn  cleaulmess. 
They  arc  still  often  ” naked  and  unadorned,  but  i 
have  recently  remarked  many  attempts  to  improve  therr 
appearance  by  means  of  pictures,  etc.  I hove,  asked 
insuectors  why  it  is  that  boys’  schools  have  recently 
improved  in  cfeanliness,  and  they  tell  me  that  it  is  duo 
to  the  fact  that  wc  emphasise  the  necessity  of 
school  being  neat  and  clean  in  that  circular,  so  that  the 
change  is  not  altogetlier  due  to  the  improvement  m 
the  l.cial  condition  of  the  people.  There  has  not  been, 
so  far  as  I Imow,  a tremendous  alteration  m tte  social 
condition  of  the  Irish  people  since  the  year  1911,  but 
these  improvements  have  taken  place  since  then.  I 
have  my^note-books  here,  and  I always  note  ^acta  of 
that  kind;  indeed  that  is  one  of  the  ^lef  I'easons  I had 


schools  I have  been’in  since  1911. 
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[Gonfmiied. 


ars  rai'e.  As  to  tlie  equipment,  in  1902  desks  were 
lii-ovided  for  only  half  the  children;  they  ore  now  pro- 
vided for  all ; there  were  rarely  kindergarten  desks  tor 
the  infants;  they  are  now  obligatory  in  all  schools  where 
infants  are  enrolled,  although  I do  not  say  they  are 
always  provided.  In  1902,  slates  were  universal,  or  at 
any  rate  portions  of  slates  were.  I have  seldoni  seen 
them  during  recent  years.  They  have  mostly  gone  out. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  appeai'anec  of  the  rooms,  in 
1902,  ^ey  were  bare  and  unattractive,  and  flowers  wero 
rarely  seen;  but  now  flowers  are  universal.  In  1902, 
there  were  very  few  museums  or  libraries ; both  are  now 
frequently  seen,  but  are  not  sufficiently  common.  As 
Mr.  Dale  said,  “ the  neglect  (of  appearances)  was  due 
not  to  want  of  local  funds,  but  to  want  of  apprccia^on 
of  the  importance  ” of  attractive  sun-oundings.  The 
Board  has  long  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  ex- 
ternal aspect  of  a school.  See  Rule  03. 

11832.  The  CHAinMAN.— Do  you  make  grants  for 
libraries?— No;  I do  not  think  we  could;  but  ive  might 
make  a grant  for  a press  to  keep  a library  in.  A grant 
for  equipment  is  given  when  a school  is  first  started 
or  when  a large  amount  of  money  is  expended  in  im- 
pi-ovements,  and  by  a new  rule  a book-press  is  held  to 
count  under  the  liead  of  equipment.  We  have  no 
power  to  make  a grant  for  books,  although  we  have 
asked  for  it.  As  to  staffing,  even  in  1902  the  means 
of  training  were  move  abundant  in  Ireland  tliaii  in 
England ; in  1900  we  required  traiiiing  in  the  case  of 
principal  teachers;  we  now  require  it  from  male  assis- 
tants, and  will  require  it  in  the  case  of  all  as  soon  as 
the  women’s  colleges  can  supply  enough  tiamed 
teachers  to-  fill  the  vacancies  for  women  teachers. 
Again,  in  Ireland  monitors  and  pupil  tea(^ers  are  re- 
garded as  disciples,  not  as  teachers,  as  in  England. 
1 do  not  know  whether  they  have  changed  that  lately 
in  England.  Are  they  still  regarded  as  teachers? 

11883.  Mr.  Haiuiison.— Do  you  mean  pupil  teachers? 

11334.  Wcli,  they  did  count  for  a small  number  when 
I left? — Even-in  1903,  the  staffing  in  Ireland  was 
better  than  in  England;  for  instance,  in  England  it  is 
rare  to-  find  a trained  assistant  in  rural  schools  of  100 
children. 

11336.  I may  say  with  regard  to  that  the  chief  local 
authorities  certainly  do  not  count  them ; their  staffing 
scheme  is  irrespective  of  them;  but  I think  that  by  a 
new  code  they  do  count  for  a small  number? — In  Eng- 
land it  is  rare  to  find  a trained  assistant  in 
rural  schools  of  100  ohi.ldren,  and  it  is  fairly  common 
to  find  that  the  principal  teacher  is  not  trained;  even 
trained  principals  are  not  universal  or  even  common. 
Since  1908  there  has  been  a further  impi-ovement  in 
Ireland.  Thus,  a trained  assistant  may  be  em- 
ployed even  in  the  schools  where  the  average  attend- 
ance has  fallen  from  50  to  40;  a junior  assistant  mis- 
tress may  be  employed  in  all  mixed  schools  where  there 
is  no  other  woman  teacher,  and  in  boys’  and  girls’ 
schools  even  where  the  average  attendance  fails  to  30. 
As  to  the  status  -of  teachers,  the  changes  in  1900  were 
designed  to  substitute  fixed  salaries  for  salaries  partly 
bas^  on  payment  by  results — Mr.  Dale  strongly 
favoured  this  reform  : “ English  experience  is  entirely 
at  one  with  the  views  of  the  Irish  department  in  re- 
garding this  change  as  a marked  improvement.”  The 
weakness  of  the  Irish  system  is  that  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  higher  grades  is  very  much  less  rhan 
the  number  of  schools  eligible;  thus  in  gi-ade  1*  there 
are  only  610  places,  while  1,560  schools  are  eligible  for 
teachers  of  this  rank.  The  Treasury  never  allowed  us, 
except  to  a small  extent,  to  increase  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  higher  grades  and  there  are  now  more 
than  100  teachers  who  have  been  promoted  to  the  first 
of  first  and  second  of  first  grade  but  who  cannot  get 
tbeir  money. 

11838.  How  long  has  that  arrangement  with  the 
Treasury  been  made  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  numbers? — 
We  provisionally  fixed  the  numbers  for  the  higher 
grades  in  1900,  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
the  teachers  eligible.  For  some  years  we  regularly  pro- 
moted deserving  teachers,  both  male  and  female.  The 
higher  grade  in  the  case  of  women  is  not  yet  full;  but 
the  men  have  been  blocked  for  the  last  five  years,  so 
that  we  can  give  them  when  they  qualify  for  the 
highest  grade  only  what  is  called  paper  promotion. 


11337.  How  long  is  a mim  hnpt  nut  of  bis  proper  pay? 
— Two  years  ut  least. 

11338.  He  has  to  wait  till  thi-rc  is  a vacaucy?— Yeg 

ll83i>.  And  the  Treasury  never  re-eousidered  the  num- 
bers in  till  those  venrs?— Wc  tirraiigeil  originally  in  1900 
tliat  the  nuinbots  in  the  higher  grades  sliould  be  altered 
fi-om  time  to  time  after  coiiBultation  between  the 
Treasury  uud  the  C’ojuuiissioiiers.  iiut  tlic  Treasury 
has  refused  ixiint  iilaiik  ever  siiiee  t-o  iiuikc  any 
tiltcrutioii. 

11340.  They  have  never  mutle  any  addition  since?— 
Well,  they  dul;  they  aildi-d  40  pliiees,  I think;  and 
then  Mr.  Birrell  offered  to  give  aetuul  promotion  to  all 
tlie  men  who  still  hud  only  paper  [m.motion,  ou  con- 
dition that  no  more  toadiers  should  lie.  proiiioted  in  this 
way;  but,  of  eourse,  we  eoiild  not  iieeept  that.  By 
Mr.  BirroH’s  ]n-oiiosal  all  the  men  M’ho  ivorc  clamour- 
ing to  get  their  pay  would  have  been  satisfied ; but  it 
would  have  been  u great  hardship  to  all  future  candi- 
dates, unci  so  we  refused  the  offer,  and  that  is  the  state 
of  things  ut  present.  'J’o  n-turn  ti.i  the  status  of 
teachers.  In  England  the  sulury  varies  as  the  size 
of  the  scliixd;  the' initial  salary  is  large,  and  iiicre- 
ments  and  promotions  are  not  directly  controlled  by  the 
oenti'ttl  anthurity.  ulfhongh  His  Mujesly’s  inspectors 
are  often  coosidte<l  privately.  'Hie  Irish  systom  is  un- 
satisfactory,  as  being  too  ecntralised,  tluis  imposing,  in 
the  woi-ds  of  Mr.  Dale,  “ on  the  eeiitral  authority,  and 
in  purbicuhir  on  the  Irish  iuspeetors,  u responsibili^ 
which,  in  lilngland,  the  central  authority  has  always 
avoided.  The  present  position  of  (he  inspectors  Ufor 
several  reasons  hardly  eoniputible  with  the  pcrformauce 
of  such  a delicate-  and  invidious  tusk." 

11341.  The.  CliAiiiMAN.  -Mr.  Dale  said  the  duty,  of 
inspectors,  with  ivgard  to  ])rinnotiou,  should  bo  one  of 
rejection  and  not  of  seh'ction,  and  Im  expliiinod  to  U8 
that  a serious  reKponsibility  is  thrown  ou  the  inspeotov 
in  Ireland  in  asking  him  t-o  sideet  from  a number  of 
candidates,  persons  for  iiromotiou? — .\s  promotion  in 
Ireland  depends  on  the  ebarueter  of  the  inspector’s 
report,  whereby  unsutisfuetory  teaelu-rs  ui'ii  rejected, 
I do  not  understand  what  Mr.  Dale  moarw  by  using  the 
word  selection. 

11342.  It  should  he  rejcctioii?-  -Hut  it  is  hy  rejection. 

11343.  It  is  rejeetiou? — At  least,  1 think  so,  so  far 
as  I undorstniid  tiic  qm-stion. 

11344.  Mr.  Hauiiisok. — Was  he  not  referring  to  a 
certain  nuniher  who  might  be  specially  selected  on  their 
services  for  proiimtion? — Spe«:iul  prcmiotion  is  given  by 
selection,  but  in  the  ease  ■>!  Hie  men,  ut  luiy  rate,  all 
special  promotion  is  slopped,  so  that  the  question  -of 
selection  does  not  trouble  ns  very  much  in  their  case. 
Hence,  I think  Mr.  Duk*  imist  misapprehend  our 
system.  Our  inetlnxl  of  ordinury  jiromotiou  Is  this. 
The  inspectors  rejicirt  in  ignorance  whether  the  teacher 
is  a subject  for  proinotion  or  not.  They  report  on  the 
school  us  they  find  it.  The  r,*port  comes  up  to  the 
office  with  a mark  assigned  to  the  school.  Mr.  Wyse, 
who  looks  after  pnimotions,  collects  a number  of  these 
for  report,  and  finds  out  whether  thsy  reach  a eertam 
fixed  standard.  The  jiroinotion  is  really  given  on  the 
result  of  that  scrutiny.  The  inspector  has  got  really 
little  to  say  to  jircimotion,  cxi-ept  in  giving  fl  mark  to 
the  school.  No  doulit  the  list  of  eligible  people  is  sent 
down  to  him,  and  ho  has  to  say  with  regard  to  each 
teacher  on  the  list  whether  he  recommends  liim  or  not 
That  is  wliut  Mr.  Dak  refers  to. 

11345.  That  is  what  he  refers  to? — But  the  fieri 
judgment  of  the  inspector  has  very  little  to  do  -wth 
promotion,  because  moat  teachers  who  have  got  the 
requisite  marks  are  recommended  by  the  inspector  ana 
receive  tbeir  promotion.  The  reports  are  referred  back 
to  the  inspectors  in  necordouee  with  an  old  rule,  and 
we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  change  it;  but  it 
has  little  effect  on  the  promotions.  Promotion  rerily 
depends,  as  a rule,  on  tlie  murk  given  to  the  school. 

11346.  The  Chairman. — ^The  school  marks 
certain  grade? — 1:08.  so  that  the  process  is  neither  dJ 
selection  or  rejection.  Uf  course,  it  may  happen,  ^ 
I daresay  I could  charge  my  memory  with  a very 
instances  where,  although  the  teacher  had 
required  marks,  the  iiisi>cctor  would  subsequently  eay- 
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■ This  teacher  should  not  get  his  promotion  but  I 
am  rarely  satisfied  with  such  an  opinion  without  further 
inquiry.  Tn  such  eases  I usually  write  again  to  tho 
inspector  and  ask:  “Why  do  you  think  this  teacher 
does  not  deserve  promotion,  when  you  have  given  him 
■very  g<^’  or  ‘excellent,’  ’’  or  whatever  mark  it  might 
he.  It  generally  happens  that  the  inspector  in  the  end 
gives  in  and  recommends  the  teacher. 

11347.  Would  he  not  be  bound  to  recommend  him 
to  first  of  first  class  if  he  had  gob  three  “ very  goods 

a rule,  but  in  a few'  eases  the  inspector,  for  some 

reason  or  other,  may  not  recommend,  but  we  do  not 
allow  that  fact  to  block  the  teacher  witliout  further 
explanation.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  eases,  possibly  99  out  of  100,  the  pro- 
motion is  given  on  the  marks  given  to  the  school. 

11848.  That  is  what  Mr.  Wyse  acts  on? — Yes. 

11849.  Mr.  CciTEV. — What  do  you  think  would  be  a 
"ood  reason,  if  the  teacher  got  three  mei-it  marks  that 
entitled  him  to  promotion? 

11360.  The  Chairman. — ^Whab  reason  might  the  in- 
spector have  for  refusing  to  recommend? — It  is  so  rare 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  say;  but  it  might  be  on  account 
of  something  that  had  turned  up  subsequently  to  the 
lust  report,  for  instaiiee,  the  teacher  may  have  got 
into  trouble  gf  some  kind  or  other.  The  inspector 
mi^ht  draw  attention  to  that.  If  you  asked  him  for 
an 'explanation,  he  might  say  : “Oh,  well,  this  teacher 
has  got  into  trouble,  or  has  done  something  wrong.”  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  satisfied,  except 
there  is  some  solid  reason  of  that  kind. 

11851.  But  that  does  not  often  happen?— Oh,  no. 

11352.  Mr.  Hent.y. — Surely  the  inspector  would  not 
prevent  him  from  getting  promotion  subsequently  in 
the  year? — I am  speaking  now  rather  theoretically,  as 
I do  not  remember  a particular  case;  but  I can 
conceive,  that  although  the  teacher  had  got  three 
“very  goods,”  he  might  subsequenUy  be  disqualified  by 
' a charge,  say,  of  intemperance,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  Although  such  a charge  might  be  subsequent  to 
the  three  reports,  the  Board  might  hold  that  they 
could  not  promote  a teacher  who  was  actually  convicted 
of  intemperance. 

11353.  But  that  ought  to  be  mentioned?— But  it 
would  be  mentioned. 

11854.  The  Chairman.- I think  we  might  proceed?— 
Mr.  Dale  points  out  that  it  can  be  represented,  with  an 
appearance  of  truth,  that  the  inspectors  have  not  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  schools  to -pass  judgment  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  teachers — “their  visits  are 
few,  they  cannot  acq\iire  full  knowledge  and  evidence 
which  would  enable  them  to  compare  unhesitatingly  the 
respective  merits  of  several  candidates  for  promotion. 
There  is  a basis  of  truth  in  this,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Dale  was  a veracious  prophet  when 
he  anticipated  that  “ appeals  to  the  Centeal  Office,  or 
to  indivdual  Commiasionei’s,  against  tiie  judgment  of 
inspectors  will  be  common ; in  order  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
culties thus  created  there  will  be  constant  pressure  put 
upon  the  Commissioners  by  managers  and  teachers  to 
increase  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  of  the  nighet 
grades,  so  as  to  make  it  coincide  more  nearly  with  the 
number  qualified  by  the  size  of  the  schools.  The  im- 
mense increase  of  expense  to  the  State  if  this  pressure, 
which  will  be  difficult  to  resist,  is  yielded  to,  is  ob- 
vious.” The  recent  agitation  against  the  marking  of 
the  inspectors  has  been  due  to  this  weakness  in  our 
system,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  revolutionary 
changes,  such  as  rates  and  local  control,  for  which  the 
•country  is  not  prepared.  But  the  Board  has  ^ ^ne 
everything  in  its  power  to  lessen  the  friction,  which  is 
inseparable  from  fee  Irish  system.  In  the  oirculw  of 
1911,  and  ia  earlier  chculars,  tbe_ inspectors  have  been 
warned  not  to  make  their  marking  of  a school  turn 
upon  such  aspects  of  a school  as  vary  from  year  to  yeer, 
c.y.,  a decline,  possibly  accidental,  in  the  answering  in 
arithmetic  or  geography.  The  mark  should  not  vary 
greatly  from  year  to  year  if  the  character  of  the  teacher 
and  the  permanent  aspects  of  a s(ffiool  are  maimy 
regarded;  nor  should  it  be  reduced  without  a wariimg, 
the  senior  inspector’s  judgment  should  be  consulted, 
satisfactory  schools  should  be  allowed  to  develop  on 
their  own  lines,  and  should  not  be  harassed  by  too  close 


supervision.  If  this  circular  were  sympathetically  in- 
terpreted, the  increments  would  be  largely  automatic, 
as  they  should  be,  in  satisfactory  schools;  the  inspec- 
tors’ attention  would  he  concentrated  on  the  schiwls 
which  were  doing  unsatisfactory  work.  I am  drawing 
particular  attention  to  these  sentences  which  deal  with 
a very  important  point. 

11865.  Has  that  circular  been  obeyed  by  the  inspec- 
tors?— I have  a good  deal  to  say  on  that  subject, 
as  I am  determined  to  be  very  frank.  I do  not  think 
that  the  spirit  of  that  circular  has  been  sufficiently 
grasped,  but  I am  doing  everything  in  my  power,  by 
means  of  the  chief  inspectors  and  otliers,  and  by  my 
personal  influence,  to  bring  home  to  the  inspectors  the 
true  gist  of  our  educational  policy.  I firmly  believe 
(and  I have  experience  of  this  subject  such  as  nobody 
else  has  got)  that  the  inspection  of  schools,  as  it  has 
been  carried  out  for  probably  the  last  50  years  in 
Ireland,  is  often  an  offence  on  the  best  teachers.  I 
believe  that  a good  teacher  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
develop  bis  school  on  his  own  lines  with  as  little  inter- 
ference a£  wssible.  If  he  is  a good  man,  if  he  is 
a man  of  tiiaraeter  and  experience,  he  knows  a gvea^ 
deal  more  about  how  a school  should  be  conducted  than 
any  inspector,  and  it  seems,  consequently,  that  to  ask 
on  inspector  to  spend  several  days  in  the  year  inspect- 
ing and  examining  such  a school  shows  a want  of 
confidence  in  the  teacher,  and  ia,  as  a rule,  a mere 
waste  of  time.  A teacher  of  that  kind  is  able  to 
examine  his  own  school;  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  so,  and,  in  fact,  he  is  required  to  do  it.  The 
examination  system  for  boys  I thoroughly  approve  of 
when  not  carried  to  excess.  liet  the  teaser  examine 
the  children  as  much  as  ever  he  likes  in  his  own 
school.  Stimulus  is  valuable  to  the  children,  and  does 
not  injuriously  affect  the  teaching.  There  ia  no  harm 
in  the  inspector’s  examining  them  once  a year,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  interfere  with  the  teaching.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  doing  so.  Anybody  who  has 
experience  of  ordinary  schools  knows  that  if  you  ask, 
the  height  of  a mountain  the  ebildten  will  get  nothing 
but  the  heights  of  mountains  for  months  afterwards. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  usually  happens.  If 
we  had  a sufficient  number  of  inspectors  wo  might 
extend  the  sphere  of  examinations;  but  having  ouly 
a limited  number,  and  having,  as  you  see  from  the 
Aimual  Keports,  80  per  cent,  of  unsatisffictory  schools, 
it  seems  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
State  more  desirable  to  get  the  inspectors  to  concen- 
trate their  attention  on  the  unsatisfactory  schools,  so 
as  to  try  to  make  them  satisfactory,  than  to  turn  them 
loose  in  these  satisfactory  schools,  where  the  tea^er 
does  not  require  any  such  stimulus  as  examinations 
provide.  The  best  schools  ought  to  be  very  closely 
inspected  once  in  every  three  years.  I think  that  is 
quite  sufficient, 

11356.  "What  class  of  schools?— The  satisfactory 
schools.  Such  schools  might  in  the  interval  be  left 
very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  but  tiie 
inspector  should  visit  them  and  see  that  everything 
was  right;  he  should  examine  the  note-books  and  copy- 
books, and  everything  of  that  kind,  but  he  need  not 
make  a very  close  inspection. 

11367.  Your  idea  would  be  almost  automatic  incre- 
meats?— I am  in  favour  of  making  increments  as 
automatic  as  the  circumstances  permit. 

1186S.  Would  that  be  subject  to  this  condition,  that 
no  unsatisfactory  report  came  about  that  teacher^ 
The  1911  circular,  properly  interpreted,  provides  that 
about  70  per  cent,  of  teachers  should  get  their  mere- 
meats  the  !h®eeto,  «fte  due 

warning,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  school  had 
fallen  off  permanently  in  its  work.  o 

11869  That  they  should  get  their  mevements  if  uiere 
had  been  no  unsatisfactory  report  in  the  interval  ?— 
Yes,  certainly. 

11360  Mr  Henlv. — ^Does  not  that  mean  that  they 
stai  must  get  the  merit  msrk?-Yes;  but  we  s.y  in  the 
fm  eireulat  that  no  lowering  of  the  merit  mark  is  to 
Se  nleee  unless  for  a eery  goirf  reason  and  ,after 
wam£g.  and  that  the  inspeetor  is  not  to  lower  it  for 
Tny  aceidental-  matter,  but  only  for  a general  fall  in 
(he  school,  I emphasiae  this  point  on  account  of  what 
I bSye  seen  myself  even  recently  m mj  wisits  to 
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schools.  I sometimes  go  into  a school  and  see  it  is 
“very  good"  one  year  and  “good”  the  next,  and  I am 
unable  to  say  why  the  standard  varies  from  year 
to  year  under  the  same  teaclier.  If  I aalc  why  the 
mark  was  changed,  I may  be  told  that  the  babies’ 
mental  arithmetic  was  not  satisfactory.  But,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  permanent  value  of  the  school.  I 
don’t  care  twopence  whether  it  was  or  not. 

11361.  And  you  have  come  aci-oss  eases  .like  tliutV — 
Yes. 

11362.  Where  a variation  of  the  mark  is  made  for 
an  unimportant  matter? — I often  think  so,  but  the 
inspector  might  not  consider  it  unimportant,  and  he 
might  say  ; “ I mark  every  subject  I examine  in,  and 
the  mark  on  the  school  is  the  product  of  the  marks  in 
all  the  subject®.'’  The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  some 
inspectors  is  that  they  have  been  baptised  in  the  results 
system,  and  they  have  not  yet  got  aid  of  the  effects  of 
their  baptism. 

11368.  Those  intentions  which  are  proclaimed  in  the 
circular  that  we  have  ail  road  are  very  imperfectly 
carried  out  or  violated  by  mauy  of  the  inspectors? — 
I believe  that  its  spirit  has  not  been  grasped  by  some. 
I am  not  to  be  taken  as  implying_  that  the  Irish 
inspectors  have  a double  doso  of  original  sin.  Their 
case  is  not  peculiar.  Sir  John  Struthers,  to  whom  I 
mentioned  some  time  ago  how  difficult  I found  it  to 
'get  the  inspectors  trained  in  the  old  meehunical 
methods  of  marking  ever  to  abandon  them,  told  me 
that  although  the  results  system  was  abolished  in 
Scotland  80  years  ago,  many  fit  the  inspectors  who  had 
been  used  to  it  never  got  out  of  it. 

11804.  Mr.  Henly. — That  is  my  idea  of  the  way 
schools  ought  to  be  worked? — The  1911  circular  has 
also  been  extraoi-dinarily  misconstrued  by  the  people 
ill  whose  interests  it  was  drawn  up.  To  judge  from 
their  public  utterances,  they  disapprove  of  it;  aucl 
yet  their  representative,  Mr.  Ward,  said  at  the  National 
Board  when  it  was  passed  : “ That  is  the  best  docmnoiit 
that  has  ever  issued  from  the  Education  Office. 

11865.  The  Chaikman. — You  know  the  charge  against 
that  circular’  is  that  it  leaves  too  much  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  an  inspector?— I entirely  disagree  with  that, 
view.  It  is  easier  to  ascertain  the  tone  of  a school 
than  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  a great  deal  onsier 
in  my  opinion. 

. 11366.  Mr.  CoppEV. — Yes,  it  is  easy  enough  to  form 
a judgment  on  the  tone  of  a school,  easy  enough  for  an 
individual  man  to  form  a judgment  on  the  tone  of  the 
school,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  60  men  to 
foi-m  the  same  opinion? — It  is  just  as  difficult  to  get 
them  to  form  a uniform  judgment  about  reading.  Some 
people  I know  of  seem  to  ihink  reading  to  fao  gocxl 
which  I think  atrociously  bad. 

11367.  The  Ch.urman. — The  variation  among  exami- 
ners  of  Latin  is  extraordinary;  I have  seen  a Latin 
composition  marked  with  three  different  letters?— Yes, 
uniformity  is  a wiD-o’-the-wisp;  you  will  never  get  it. 


11868.  Mr.  Coffey. — There  arc  just  two  points.  Thii 
friction  between  the  inspectors  and  the  teachers  wouli 
be  impossible  with  local  control  ?— What  I meant  wai 
thi.s,  that  you  could  not  get  rid  of  the  friction  botwco 
the  central  department  and  the  teachers,  at  any  rate 
so  long  as  the  inspectors  interpret  our  intontiona'  in  thi 
oirculai'  of  1911  as  I think  many  of  them  do,  withou' 
shifting  the  centre  of  gravity. ' In  England  (I  an 
speaking  under  correction)  His  Majesty's  inspecto: 
appears  to  have  a most  delightful  time ; he  is  a man  t< 
be  envied;  he  can  go  into  a school  and  inspect  it  ii 
the  way  I waut  it  to  be  inspected,  and  he  can  havi 
pleasant  talks  with  the  teacher  and  advise  him,  am 
then  before  going  away  he  leaves  some  nice  remarks  foi 
the  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  docs  no 
look  forward  to  the  inspector’s  visit  to  the  school  witl 
any  apprehension,  as  the  latter  docs  not  mark  th< 
school,  and  nothing  pai-ticular  depends  on  his  report 
In  England  the  local  authoritv  pays  the  salaries  anc 
the  increments  depend  lavgely’on  the  report,  not ’as  ii 
Ireland  of  the  central,  but  of  the  local  inspectoi-s 
furthermore,  His  Majesty’s  inspectors  (again  I speal 
under  correction)  do  not  pay  very  much  attention  t< 
tho  individual  members  of  the  staff.  At  least  I an 
given  to  understand  so.  When  ire  ask  the  EnglisI 
department  about  the  character  of  any  iudividua 
teacher  who  has  come  over  to  us  we  find  a difference 


between  their  system  and  ours.  Here  wc.  could  easily 
give  a long  record  of  every  teacher  who  Ims  been  in 
the  Board's  service;  but  in  l-higland  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
get  out  of  tho  contrul  luilhority  much  iuforniation  about 
the  individual  iiiembers  of  the  stuff;  they  eun  only  say 
tlinb  a man  has  served  in  such  iiiul  sueli  a school;'  they 
ciumot  give  the  luinutc  iiiforiuatirm  that  is  forth- 
coming ill  tho  case  of  Irish  Iciiehers. 

11365).  Mr.  Hauuisos. — Vmi  tam  get  it  from  the  in- 
dividuiil  inspectors  of  tiie  district;  but  tliey  keep  no 
record  ct  the  central  nflicc’.'— But  we  in  the  central 
office  have  a iiiiiiide  record  of  every  leuehi'r’s  career. 
That  is  eur  system,  of  which  I am  not  a great  admirer. 
It  is  an  awful  tlioiiglit  tliat  the  recording  angels  of 
the  Education  Office  possess  aii  exhaustive  list  of  a 
iimn’s  shovteoniiiigs  during  a career  of  -It)  years. 

1I370.  Mr.  Coffey,— Would  you  be  favourable  to  tho 
examination  of  all  the  jmiiils  ii'  you  had  a sufficipiit 
inspection  staff?-  -!  caiiuot  giv«'  an  unqualified  answer 
to  that  question.  What  I said  was  that  I should  not 
disapprove  of  examination  if  it  <lid  not  affeet  tlio  teach- 
ing. If  you  liave  an  examination  on  wliieli  nothing  in 
tlic  way  of  increment  or  |ll^m1olioll  ilepeiuls,  I do  not 
think  it  does  any  lianii,  iiulei’d  I faiiey  it  would  often 
do  some  good;  Imt  if  iiimnneiits  aiul  promotion  depend 
on  the  examiimtion  of  the  cliihlivn.  the  tencher,  being 
Imniaii,  will  inevitahly  eolh'ct  tlie  <|iu’stbns  set 
by  the  iiis]iector  and  drill  Ihi'  ehildri'ii  hi  them  for 
the  whole  siihseiiueiit  year.  V'lnh'i’  the  results  system 
arithmetic  cards  were  si*ni  nll  over  (he  country.  I’eople 
wont  to  the  trouble  of  colhadiiig  all  the  questions  of 
tho  inspectors  aiul  juililislieil  tlieiii,  so  that  tin*  eliildreu 
were  drillwl  all  the  y<’ar  round  in  tlie  questions  likely 
to  he  set.  T do  not  say  (his  was  the  practice  of  the 
best  schools. 

11871.  Tlie  I'liAiiiMAS.-  Now.  the  next  point?— The 
next  jioint  is  the  initial  salaries.  Tliest;  arc  far  too 
small  ill  the  case  of  large  sehonis.  This  was  unavoid- 
able aflev  1000,  us  the  existing  teachers  lind  to  be 
fitted  Into  the  grades  williout  increasing  the  nmount 
of  tho  grunt,  as  we  wi-re  forbidden  to  do.  In  1903 
we  oiuleavonrecl  to  reniov.!  this  blot  by  providing 
bonuses-  for  teachers  of  large  and  iniportiuit  sehook 
(with  70  ill  average  atleiidaiicu  and  above),  but  this 
portion  of  our  selienie  was  rejechsl  by  the  Govenim«il 
ill  favour  of  increasing,  as  the  teachers'  orguuiRation 
prefeiTecl,  all  s.ilaries  in  the  third  grade  by  ;£!  per 
tinmim.  The  advantagf  of  tlie  Irish  system  is  that 
it  socuroR  gwKl  teachers  for  coniitry  rcIiooIb.  Thus, 
some  of  the  best  sehcMils  arc  in  out-of-the-way  parts, 
Riich  as  the  Dingle  Prnmniitoi’Y,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ballydelioli.  CaHtletowiihere.  Seariff,  idc.  That  is  one 
great  peculiarity  of  the  sdiools  in  Iivlaml,  that  children 
in  niimy  of  the  out-of-the-way  purls  of  the  country  get 
n better  cducntimi  Ihnn  they  can  get,  perhaps,  in 
Belfast. 

But  the  teneliers  there  boast  tliat  they  are  the 
ci’oain  of  the  professimi? — Yi's.  I next  come  to 

instruction  and  the  nuinher  of  selirsils.  In  1807  there 
were  6,520  schools,  with  a population  of  5,412,377;  in 
1901  there  were  ft.602  schools,  with  a ’iiopulation  of 
4,4.58,775.  After  1H92  iiimicnse  additions  were  made  to 
the  number  of  Protestant  schools  (214  late  E.C.,  56 
Presbyterian,  80  Methfslist  schools  were  added), 
also  U.O.  schools  were  divultsl  into  hoys’  and  girls’ 
departments,  jivovided  then'  were  20  in  average 
attendance  in  encli.  This  iiolicy  was  largely  due  to 
the  provision  of  the  Aet  of  1892,  which  permitted  the 
Board  to  give  .3rd  class  salaries  to  schools  attended  by 
20  children.  The  results  of  tliis  pfiliey  nppni-entlj 
were  not  observed;  Mr.  Dale  notices  ns  its  most 
disastrous  consequence — “the  effect  on  the  iiistruetioa 
fif  the  hoys  from  8 to  7 years  of  age.  ...  If  there 
is  any  point  of  agreement  among  all  interested  in 
oflucation  it  is  that  a Tiiaii  hiitli  by  temperament  and 
tmining  is  unfitted  to  teach  infants,  and  that  the 
charge  of  tliein  should  ho  entrusteil  to  women.  . • • 
Tile  prevailing  organisation  in  a large  number  of 
schools  in  Ireland  exhibits  absolute  disregard  of  this 
elementary  eousideratiou,  and  the  eoiiscquence  I found 
to  be  that  in  nearly  all  the  boys'  schools  that  I visited 
the  instruction  of  infants  was  unsuitable  and  ineffective. 
They  were  frcfjiiently  neglecti'd  altogetlier  while  the 
master  taught  tlie  older  scholars ; uor  can  it  be  reason- 
ably expected  that  a man  should  possess  the  patience- 
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or  syinpatUy  vith  very  young  uhildren  which  are  there  were,  and  the  central  authority  would  hand  o'^^v 

uatural  to  even  unskilli^  women  teachers.”  All  this  £3  a head  for  cvciy  child  in  average  attendance  at  the 

multiplication  of  schools  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  under  Catlrolic  management,  and  if  that  was 

T .,-...1  — -II — — 4.  i._  — i...i  done  the  prineipals  of  schools  similar  in  size  would 

in  time  be  paid  similar  salaries;  but  for  many  years 
the  rights  of  present  teachers  would  have  to  be  safe- 


grants  in  Ireland  are  allocated,  not  by  capitation,  but 
salaries;  hence  (ns  in  the  case  of  the  schools 


Swords,  Co.  Dublin)  it  was,  and  is,  the  interest  of  the 
managers  to  multiply  principal  teachers.  To  remedy 
tliis  want  of  financial  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  Mr.  Dale  recommended  the  institution  of 
C’oimty  Associations  of  managers  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation. 

11373.  Have  you  worked  tliat  out  yourself? — ^No;  I 
know  the  proposal  to  be  impossible.  Mr.  Dale 


guardwl.  Then  the  teacher  of  a school  of  70,  now  in 
receipt  </f  £70  u .year,  would  insist  on  Iris  rights  to 
rise,  in  time,  to  £200. 

11381.  And  that  problem  would  last  for  years?— les, 
for  possibly  40  years.  It  is  a difBcult  problem.  Any 
alteration  of  the  present  unfortunate  system  of  salaries 
' most  difiicult  job.  It  nearly  broke  our  hearts  i” 


mffosted  that  the  present  grants  might  be  handed  1900-4  to  change  from  the  i-esults  system  to  the  new 
to  these  associations,  aird  that  they  might  bo  system,  and  anybody  who  has  been  through  toat  ordeal 

' is  not  likely  to  welcome  any  new  system  of  payment.- 
It  was  a most  awful  job.  We  had  3,000  applications 
for  special  treatment,  and  every  one  of  these  cases 
involved  enormous  calculations. 

11382.  iUid  then  you  have  always  to  bear  in  mmd 
that  the  Treasury  will  not  make  any  change  in  the 
grant? — Yes. 

11388.  You  have  only  a limited  sum  to  deal  with? — 
Yes. 

11384.  But  released  from  the  liuie  of  the  Central 
Autliority,  do  you  not  think  that  in  the  County  Asso- 
ciations YOU  might  not  have  Donnybrook  Fair  repeated? 

Personally,  I would  not  mind  that,  as  we  should  no 

longer  have  the  Donnybrook  Fair  at  headquarters. 

11385.  But  as  the  Ofiioial  Head  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education  I tbink  you  would  be  bound  to 
meet  it  after  all?— I agree  with  you  that  there  would 
be  tremendous  difficulties  at  first. 

11386.  But  you  ^unt  the  trouble  and  odimn  from 


allowed  to  make  their  own  arrangement  and  to 
conduct  their  schools  on  the  most  economical 
principles.  Associations  of  this  kind  were  common  in. 
England  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  of  1897.  The 
objoctiou  to  this  scheme  is  that  the  local  associations 
would  require  a large  stufi  of  clerks,  and  the  Board 
would  require  aceoimtants  to  check  the  local  accounts ; 
fdso,  there  would  bo  great  difficulty  for  many  years 
in  preserving  the  rights  to  increments  and  promotion 
of  the  existing  teachers.  Ultimately  a capitation 
grant  would  have  to  be  adopted,  but  this  is  impossible 
60  long  as  each  scbool  is  treated  as  a separate  entity. 
If  you  had  these  associations  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  managers  I have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our 
administrative  difficulties  would  be  eliminated,  but  a 
vreat  increase  of  expenditure  would  be  entailed. 

° 11874.  Would  they  raise  a voluntary  rate?— I don't 
know  anything  about  that.  You  must  not  mention 
the  word  “rate,”  it  is  dangerous. 


11375.  But  I mean  would  they  provide  moneys  of  His  Majesty's  Inspector  on  to  the  Inspector  of  the 


their  own? — Wc  should  be  very  glad  if  they  did,  but 
I do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not. 

If  a fixed  capitation  grant  were  handed  over  to  the 
associations  it  would  not  bo  their  interest  to  multiply 
schools  and  teachers,  but  rather  to  cut  down  the  salaries 
as  much  as  possible.  From  our  point  of  view,  such 
a scheme  would  have  the  great  merit  of  slufting  the 
oentre  of  gravity  from  the  Central  Department  to  the 
locality.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be  successful  it  would 
require  much  energy  and  ability  among  the  local 
Boards  of  Managers,  who  would  have  to  be  assisted  by 
numerous  staffs  of  clerks. 

11376.  Would  it  involve  in  the  first  instance 
Parhamentary  action? — Yes. 

11377.  They  would  be  handling  an  amount  of 
Imperial  money,  and  it  would  have  to  be  done  under 
tile  authority  of  Parliament?— Certainly  it  would. 

11878.  Mr.  IIexiy. — Have  you  not  experienced 
that  where  capitation  payments  are  made  to  an 
anthoritv  employing  teachers;  in  some  oases  those  uuiavouraoie 
teachers  have  not  got  a living  wage?— That  is  exactly  .worked;  (b)  to  the  effect  of  the  results  system,  which 
what  I was  saying.  The  local  authorities  would  cut  affected  the  methods  of  instruction;  (c)  to  toe 

•down  the  salaries  in  England.  Where  the  grants  are  faulty  instruction  of  mfants — before  190 

paid  by  capitation  there  is  a tendency  to  get  the  instruction  was  confined  to  the  elements  of  raadmg. 
teachers  as  cheaply  as  possible.  writing  and  arithnietio-—young  children  had  o p 

11879.  Have  you  not  had  experimee  under  your  own  correctly  they 

svstem  of  toachers  ^ I? 


Local  Authority?— I should  be  very  glad  to  do  s 

11887.  "Would  education  gain  very  much?— I do  not 
think  education  ever  gains  much  by  serious  adminis- 
trative changes. 

11388.  And  there-  is  an  assumption  that  three  or 
four  Protestant  schools  could  get,  on  in  perfect 
harmony?— That  is  a risky  assumption  so  far  as  the 
North  of  Ireland  is  concerned. 

11889  I think  they  are  just  as  likely  to  fight  among 
one  another?— But  the  multiplicity  of  sects  does  not 
affect  three-fourths  of  Ireland;  take,  for  instance,  the 
County  Cork. 

11890  The  Bishop  of  Boss. — "We  have  Methodists 
and  Church  people?— But  the  former  are  very  few. 

11391  The  CuAiEMAN. — Now,  will  you  continuer’ — 
I come' next  to  the  efficiency  of  Irish  schools.  In 
1903  accoiding  to  Mr.  Dale  the  efficiency  was 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  simUarly  situated 
Englidi  schools.  This  he  attributed  (a)  to  the 
unfavourable  conditions  under  which  the  teachers 


{Convent  schools)  we  had  to  make  ; 
recognised  lay  teachers  must  get  £40  or  ^ 

If  capitation  grants  were  imiversal  toem  would  ave  juiiior  assistant  mistresses, 

to  be  a rule  fixing  the  mimmum  salaries.  11  „•  education  is  very  imperfect?— 

11380.  The  Chairman.— Have  you  worked  out  toe  it  is  I afraid  the  education  of 

problem?— Yes,  I have,  but  there  are  many  ^cuHaes  , ^ imperfect;  but  I do  consider  the 

in  the  way  of  introducing  such  a scheme,  hirst  ol  ai  , , „f  -junior  assistant  mistre^es,  as  teachers 

JOU  woald  h.Ye  to  set  ro  two  offioM  in  »»».  ooontj  be  imsstiBieolorj.  Tiej  b—  to  i» 

with  atafla  ol  dorks,  file  next  diffiooltj  would  be  oi  moludin 


— — wv— -o  — - - — - 1 4.v,^  a -vftrv  extensive  programme,  including  kindergarten 

■the  safeguarding  of  vested  righte,  inasmuch  as  toe  ,,  A.  the  training  of  young  ehildrp.;  they  are 
■teachers  receive  salaries  which  vary  trained  to  treat  the  babies_  as  human  bei^gSi  hi 


length  of  service,  but  not  greatly  according  to  the  ^ze 
of  the  school.  For  exampfe,  the  teacher  of  one  sch^ 
•of  70  might  get  £200  a year,  while  m another  school 
of  70  only  £70.  In  my  opinion,  if  Associations  of 
County  Managers  were  set  up,  the  payinpte  from 
State  should  taka  the  form  of  a capitation  grant  of, 
say,  £3  a head  of  the  average  attendance  of  children, 
it  would  then  be  calculated  how  many  Cathohe  .children 


eneSurage  them  to  talk  and  to  sing,  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  ^ Their  ^°rk  does  not  require  much  book 

'“SI'  lour  point  is,  that  they  know  quits  enough 
for  their  work?— In  my  opinion,  the  introdueliou  of 
tonior  assistant  mistresses  is  the  greatest  improvement 
we  have  made  in  education. 
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11394.  They  are  appointed  in  schools  with  a certain 
number  of  children? — Yes,  85,  bub  they  are  kept  till 
the  attendance  cornea  down  to  30.  They  may  also  be 
employed,  in  small  mixed  schools  under  a male  toachev. 
They  now  cost  £66,000  a yeai-. 

11395.  And  you  had  to  wring  that  grant  from  the 
Treasury? — That  is  a grant  of  which  we  are  oxtreinoly 
proud,  because  we  got  it  in  exchange  for  a gi'tmt  of 
£10,000  a year  which  was  stoppM.  I nieuu  _ the 
grant  for  Irish.  That  was  in  Mr.  Long’s  time. 
Immediately  afterwards  there  was  a change  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  first  tiling  done  by  Mr.  Birrell  was  to 
restore  the  grant,  in  exchange  for  which  we  got  the 
junior  assistant  mistresses.  So  we  gained  a clear 
£56,000  a year,  and  the  restored  grant  for  Irish  in 
addition. 


11390.  No,  about  the  methocla  of  ovgaiiisatiiwi? — The 
method  of  organisation  miiveraal  in  1908  was  what  is 
called  the  draft  system,  which  was  continued  from  the 
days  of  Bell  and  Lancaster;  but  it  led  to  great  defects 
(defects  that  we  are  not  yet  rid  of),  that  is,  indistinct, 
monotonous  reading,  which  was  universal  some  years 
ago  and  has  not  yet  been  eliminated.  I still  find, 
even  in  the  new  schools  providing  seats  for  every 
child,  the  children  grouped  romvd  the  teacher.  The 
drafts  were  generally  entrusted  to  the  tender  mereies 
of  older  children,  euphemistically  called  “ unpaid 
monitors.”  The  di-aft  system  was  destructive  of  dis- 
cipline, as  under  it  every  room  was  a bedlam  of 
discordant  voices.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  was  tremendous  difficulty  in  teaching  a school 
with  a single  teacher.  In  tbs  case  of  a school  under 
a single  teacher,  the  teacher  usually  acted  as  a super- 
visor rather  than  a teacher,  the  school  being  divide<l 
up  amongst  the  more  promising  eluldrcn  who  did  the 
teaching. 


11397.  Mr.  Cor^JiLY. — Did  you  ever  find  in  any  school 
the  teacher  merely  supervising? — Perhaps  not  merely 
supervising;  he  used  to  take  a section  of  the  children 
himself,  and  to  exercise  a general  supervision  over  the 
rest. 


11398.  Mr.  Hexly. — I never  saw  it? — I saw  many 
such  schools  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Dale  and  I often 
found  in  schools  of  50  three  or  four  drafts  taken  by 
children. 

11399.  Were  they  not  always  grouped  in  large 
classes  for  particular  lessons? — I never  saw  thorn 
grouped  in  those  days.  Grouping  was  not  inti'oduced 
widely  until  1903.  It  was  recommended  in  the.  pro- 
granie  of  1900,  hut  it  was  adapted  only  to  small  schools 
of  80  or  40;  but  . in  those  days  a second  teacher  was 
not  appointed  until  the  average  attendance  reached  60. 
Such  schools  wei-e  often  attended,  for  some  months  of 
the  year,  by  80  or  90  children,  and  I consider  that  an 
impossible  job  for  any  tejicher.  What  was  he  to  do? 
Possibly  there  was  no  better  way  than  to  give  the 
younger  ehildi'en  to  another  child  of  nine  or  ten.  How 
could  you  gi'oup  80  children  properly  under  one  teacher? 

11400.  But  the  orighial  number  for  an  assistant  in 
a Natiorral  School  was  50? — When  was  that? 

11401.  The  change  was  mads  in  the  time  when  Mr. 
Tjowther  was  the  Chief  Inspector? — The  original 
number  for  a second  teacher  was  70. 

11402.  No,  it  was  raised  from  .50  to  70  by  Mr. 
Lowtber?— I think  yon  are  right.  At  one  time  it  was 
70,  and  that  would  mean,  in  main-  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  children  do  not  attend  regulniiv,  100 
children,  and,  perhaps,  more  at  some  seasons.  I come 
next  to  tliG  metliods  of  teaching.  Down  to  1900  the 
teaching  aimed  at  mechanical  accuracy;  in  reading  no 
idea  of  a piece  as.  a whole  was  ever  convoved,  ns 
questions  on  the  genci-al  sense  of  a passage  were  not 
allowed. 

11403.  I doubt  that?— Do  you  question  that,  Mr 
Jlenly? 

lifr.  Hex'LY. — I do. 


" HOSS.— The  tenolier  „-onl 
object?  That  as  what  I mean.  I alwavs'  understor 
that  the  inspector  u'as  not  allowed  to  ask  a questio 
on  the  general  sense  of  a passage. 

11406.  Well,  ho  might  do  it  or  he  might  not^- 
to  answer  such  questim 
thd  not  disqualify  a child  for  a pass  mark  in  tl 
subject.  The  normal  drill  was  to  go  over  a paragrar 


again  and  again  until  every  word  in  it.  was  known  by 
heart.  -A  good  description  of  the  ti'iiohiiig  of  tho  reading 
ill  vogue  before  1000  is  given  in  tlie  foUuwiiig  letter  of 
tho  Ardibisliop  of  Dublin,  8tii  ilumuiry,  1900 — " lu  auy 
National  School  that  I have  chaiu'od  to  drop  into  in 
countiy  places  reading  uns  simply  liidiciMus.  A child 
gives  out  word  after  word  nocuratoly  enough,  but  it  U 
no  more  reading  than  the  iiiero  siiclling  of  a 
would  be  proiumciatiuii.  Under  tlie  results’  system 
I suppose  it  would  get  a N«.*.  2 Pass  (quite  as  good 
from  the  money  poiid  of  view  as  a No.  1 Pass). 
Dealing  with  the  individual  pupils,  tin.'  inspector  could 
hardly  refuse  this  pass.  But  where  lu;  bus  to  answer 
the  question,  ‘ Is  reading  really  taught  in  this  school'? 
it  will  ho  a different  matter.”  l-’niglish  composition 
was  not  practised  until  the  5tli  elass:  the  usual 
exercises  iu  writing  Englisli  w<‘iv  long  lists  of  difficult 
words,  traiiseription  and  dieliilion;  oral  composition 
was  not  oven  iitlonipted.  (’ouiposition,  iu  onil  fonn, 
is  now  praetised  even  liy  infants.  No  subject  has 
shown  more  development  than  this  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Before,  1900,  Mental  Avithmetie  was  rarely 
pmetiacd,  as  a pass  in  Aritlinietie  could  be  gained 
without  it:  cards  were.  prcsUiced  by  teachers  ecu. 
tuiniug  all  the  questions  ever  asked  by  inspoctois, 
and  tlio  children  were  drilled  in  these  throughout  the 
year.  In  1899  th<-  Hoard  lUsiinssed  n (eiiclier  for  pre- 
paving  ii  eninplete  set  of  tlu'  iuspeetors'  cards  and 
offering  them  fur  sali‘  The  inspeetors  were  not  per- 
mitted to  ask  questions  as  to  the  inctliod  employed, 
.\ecording  to  Jlr.  Dale,  t!n‘  inferiority  of  the  Irish, 
schools  was  due  to  tho  “long  eoutimmiica  in  ii  system 
under  which  oxauiiiiatiini  in  a imvrnn-  and  rigid 
syllniniR  (called  hy  Mr.  Balfour  “an  educational 
monstrosity”)  has  liemi  madi'  ihe  sole  end  in  educa- 
tion.” It  was  necessary  al  lirst,  as  iu  1872  the 
schools  were  very  lm<l,  huf  imtliiug  is  etenml  in  this 
world — not  oven  tlie  exuminatioii  system;  “its  eon- 
tinuanec  far  beyond  the  tilin'  wlieti  it  had  done  its 
work  has  tended  to  crush  out  real  intelligonoo  and 
interest,  and  to  confine  the  efforts  of  the  teachers 
within  an  nmhily  narrow  ehaniud."  In  190.8  the 
chief  himlranco  to  reform  was,  ueeonliiig  to  Mr.  Dale, 
the  necessity  of  holding  the  annual  examinations, 
which  left  little  lime  for  imddental  visits.  These 
have  since  been  aliiilisln-il,  exeept.  iu  tlie  case  of 
unsiitisfiictory  schools  -see  Hie  circulars  of  1008,  and 
•func,  1911.  t comi'  next  to  tho  progrumme  of 
skiMlies.  No  charge  is  moia*  frequently  brought 
against  tho  Irisli  system  thiiii  that  the  programme  is 
overcrowded.  During  19  years’  inspection  I have 
rarely  seen  a ease  where  a teacher  was  encouraged 
to  take  np  more  than  his  strength  could  bear.  The 
pi-ognimmes  lupreseiU  a maximum,  which  is  attain- 
able only  in  favourably  sitnatwl  seliools.  Most  rural 
schools  take  up  little  hevoml  the  ” the  3 K’s,”  exeept 
drawing,  singing,  and  drill,  ami  in  girls  schooki 
cookery,  laundry  and  lu-edliuvork.  Some  of  these 
subjects  arc  absolutely  ma'Pssary  in  a prneticnl  world; 
others  are  beiiefieial  ns  vurying  the  monotony  of  the 
drill  ill  the  absolute  niinimfl  of  an  cloincntaiy  educa- 
tion. As  Mr.  Dale  wi'Il  put  it  : ” no  proposition  in 
tho  tlicory  of  edueulion  can  he  emisidcrcd  more  certain 
than  tliHt  a liinitatioii  of  the  ]irimary  school  course 
to  such  !i  mimiw  range  of  siihjeets  as  was  usual  in 
Ireland  before  tin-  revised  system  defeats  its  own 
aim.”  The  general  requirements  of  Irish  eduoation 
were  sunmux)  uji  as  follows  by  Mr.  Balfour  iu  1899— 
‘‘More  teaebi'i's.  all  fully  quaUfiivl,  well  paid  and 
well  pe-naioned:  a raising  of  flu;  school  age;  no  half- 
time; hotter  attendance:  better  buildings;  provision 
for  ti'ansference  to  liigher  edueution.”  So  far  as  the 
Board  is  conecnied,  provision  bus  been  made  for  all 
these;  that  iiuu'o  luis  not  been  dinio  i«  duo  to  the 
apathy  of  the  KxePiitive,  and  the  nppasition  of  the 
Treasury,  not  to  the  negligence  of  the  Board.  I take 
this  opportunity  of  Iji'iefly  smiinmrising  the  improve- 
ments in  the  system  which  tho  Board  has  introduced, 
or  attempted  to  iiitro<luci‘,  since  1900.  (1)  In  1900 
tiiere  wore  only  21  (.veuing  sclioohs:  in  1903,  1,263. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a decline,  but  this  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  faet  that  the  illiterates  who  deeii'Cd 
to  supply  the  defects  of  their  elementary  educatran 
have  been  gradually  provichnl  for.  (2)  New  plans  for 
scliool-bouses  were  drawn  up  by  a government  com- 
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mittee  whicli  sat  in  1902,  but  were  at  first  suppressed 
an5  then  delayed,  through  Treasury  and  Castle  mis- 
management, for  six  years.  Even  non-vested  schools, 
which  before  1902  were  erected  anyhow,  have  to  satisfy 
our  requirements.  Poor  localities,  which  previously 
were  unable  to  improve,  their  buildings,  are  now 
specially  favoured,  so  that  in  four  or  five  years  no  really 
unsanitary  buildings  will  remain. 

11407.  That  was  a suggestion  of  Mr.  Dale? — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  made  it  previoudy  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  I have  just  mentioned.  Energetic 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prevail  on  trustees  and 
managers  to  keep  vested  schools  in  order : see  the 
circular  of  May,  1903,  quoted  above.  We  proposed  at 
one  time  to  devote  some  of  the  Development  Grant  to 
this  purpose.  We  have  proposed  to  organise  corpora- 
tions of  managers  to  provide  for  school-houses  from' 
common  funds,  but  they  have  not  taken  it  i:p.  That 
is  a very  different  proposal,  of  course,  from  Mr.  Dale’s, 
as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  salaries.  There  are  not 
nearly  the  same  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  adoption. 
Formerly  there  was  no  way  of  dealing  with  impoverished 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  districts  are  better  off 
tioan  others,  but  thei-e  was  no  common  fund  out  of 
which  weaker  communities  might  have,  been  assisted. 
We  now  build  schools  in  four  districts  without  any  cost 
to  the  to  the  locality.  (8)  We  have  proposed  to  establish 
scholarships  for  children  from  primary  schools  to 
continue  their  education  in  suitable  secondary  schools. 
These  were  actually  put  on  the  estimates  last  year,  but, 
as  you'know,  they  have  been  blocked  bythe  County 
Councils.  , . 

11408.  By  secondary  schools,  you  include  technical 
institutes,  such  as  Mr.  Forth's  in  Belfast? — No;  Mr. 
Birrell  would  not  include  those.  We  wanted  to,  but 
Mr.  Birrell  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us.  As  you 
remember,  he  restricted  the  scholarships  to  children 
attending  intermediate  schools. 

11409.  Mr.  Kavakagh, — Has  that  Birrell  sdieme 
been  definitely  dropped?— I think  so.  (4)  We  have 
procured  a grant  to  provide  half  the  cost  of  the  heating 
and  cleaning  of  schools. 


11421.  Additional? — Yes. 

11422.  For  clerks? — Yes. 

11423,  The  Bishop  ov  Boss. — In  the  ifirst  instance 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  estimates,  because 
you  have  to  pay  for  three  months  of  another  year? — 
They  do  not  like  the  prospect  of  putMng  on  an 
additional  J290,000.  Otner  advantages  of  the  new 
system  are  the  higher  average  salaries;  there  are 
also  triennial  increments;  immensely  increased 
salaries  in  small  schools  (the  salaries  in  small  schools 
have  been  more  than  doubled),  then  there  is  the 
freedom  from  anxiety  as  to  the  answering  of 
individual  pupils.  In  the  26  years  before  1903  the 
salaries  of  teachers  had  been  doubled;  these  were 
further  increased  in  1908  by  the  awarding  of  4,000 
increments,  which  cost  £30,000,  and  760  promotions, 
which  cost  £6,000,  and  by  similar  sums  in  1906,  1909, 
1912.  A further  addition  of  between  £7  and  £10  was 
made  in  1908  by  the  “ Birrell  Grant,”  which  amounts 
to  £114,000  annually.  (6)  We  have  reduced  the  average 
for  an  assistant  from  60  to  50;  wa  have  provided 
junior  assistant  mistresses  for  an  average  attendance 
of  85.  We  have  introduced  the  so-called  principle  of 
the  “swing,”  whereby  Msiatsnts  are  retained^  until 
there  has  been  a fall  of  more  than  10  units  in  the 
average  attendance  for  at  least  two  quarters.  _ (7)  We 
have  rc-oast  the  monitorial  system,  and  instituted  a 
new  class  of  pupil-teachers.  We  have  raised  the  age 
for  both  and  • increased  their  salaries.  We  have 
reformed  the  programme  for  monitors  and  improved 
their  practical  trmning  by  means  of  criticism  lessons, 
which  they  have  to  give  in  the  presence  of  the  staff. 
(8)  We  have  proposed  a scheme  of  higher  grade  schools. 
The  principle  of  these  was  approved  by  the  Treasury 
10  years  ago,  but  in  spite  of  repeated  appeals  nothing 
has  been  done. 

11424.  Have  you  calculated  what  those  schools 
would  cost?— A littie  under  £6,000  at  first,  but  after- 
wards possibly  £26,000  a year. 

11426.  You  would  need  a large  grant  in  the  first 
vear?— I think  not.  The  institution  of  such  schools 


11410  The  Chairman. — ^What  does  the  grant  separate  departments  would  nob  be  expensive, 

amount  to?— £21,000,  the  half  of  £42,000  a year.  ^gast  in  respect  of  building  grants,  as  a number  of  the 

12411.  How  is  rt  given  to  the  school? — It  is  a grant  intermediate  schools,  if  the  conditions  were  sat^- 

lareely  based  on  the  average  attendance.  We  have  factory,  would  prefer  to  separate  themselves  from  the 

fixed  a sum  for  each  school  according  to  its  size.  Intermediate  Board,  in  order  to  do  the  higher  grad.e 

• ■ * " ’ :i.  which  would  be  much  more  suited  to  their 

needs.  Nobody  knows  better  than  you  do  that  under 
the  Intermediate  Board  we  are  turning  out  multitudes 
of  clerks  and  budding  Bachelors  of  Arts,  with  no 
productive  occupations  in  prospect.  (9)  We  have 
appointed  six  organisers  of  Irish,  fourteen  organisers 
of  Domestic  Economy,  and  six  organisers  of  Kinder- 


fixed  a auxu.  . o „„  -ft  .. 

For  instance,  if  a school  under  80  expends  £3  10s.,  it 
will  receive  back  £1  15s.  , , u l 

11412.  The  Bishop  op  Boss.— The  _ school  has  to 
send  in-  its  account  and  show  that  it  has  spent  so 
much? — ^Yes. 

11418.  And  they  can  get  back  a , cerbam  amount, 
provided  they  can  diow  that  they  spent  twice  as 
much? — Yes.  , , . , 

11414.  Mr.  Hbnlt. — The  grant  we  got  for  a sciiool 


garten.  (10)  We  have  improved  the  curriculum  in  the 
following  respects :— In  English,  under  the  reaults’ 


Eathmieh.Bl'  ««>  » °So°;,  ®'bj'°"mpa"d 


misttesB  was  35a.?— That  would  represent  an  ejpen- 
diturc  of  £8  10s.  „ * 

11415  The  Chairman. — ^Now,  as  to  improvement  in 
the  teachers’  salaries?— (5)  We  have  improved  the 
salaries  and  positions  of  teachers  by  means 


monitors,”  -nz.,  senior  children,  according  to  the 
Bell  and  Lancaster  system.  The  reading  of  a book  at 
sight  was  nob  requirM  until  6th  class.  The  matter  of 
tile  reading-lessons  was  confined  to  a few  pages  in  I’he 


of  paymonta  rfT’orpiSS  rf”litea’rj  md  "hiatMro'al  intetast  a»  ptesoribed. 

which  was  spoiled  by  NaJ,  there  “hen  as  to  composition,  under  the  resulte'  systerr. 

gran  , ^ le  *v.a -nroaont  averase  salaries  this  subject  was  not  required  until  5th  cla^s.  Or^ 

composition  is  now  prescribed,  for  infante;  ' and 
■ insoectors  are  directed  to  consider  composition  tee 
most  important  subject  of  the  programme,  Under  the 
results'  system  history  was  practically  unknown.  It 


«6  higher  average  salaries ; the  present  average  salaries 
are  very  much  Mgher  than  in  1900. 

11416.  Can  you  have  made  out  for  us 
salaries  of  the  various  grades  in  I 

11417.  And  will  you  do  teat?— Yes.  You_  can  see 


Will  Vinif  o You  mean  jg  now  a’ distinct  subject  in  the  propamme,  and  is 

t^grante  have  increased 3 U^der  tee  results’  system 

salaries  of  pimcip  drawing  was  rarely  taught,  and  only  on  meteamcal 

lines.  Object  drawing  is  now  ^most  *6  rule  and 
drawing  of  some  kind  is  teught  m,  8,272  schools. 
Drill  was  introduced  in  1900,  and  is  how  alm«t 
universal.  The  Swedish  system  has  been  tried  m the 
last  three  years.  There  is  ooUective  teaching  of  n^e- 
ittsu  j I.a-O'o  lidior.  ttfitendad  bv 


the 

assistants*  . — -vtr.  . . .. 

11418.  Yes;  we  want  a ^ 

furnish  you  with  that  very  easily,  because  the 
are  in  the  annual  report.  I think  the  average  salmcs 
for  principal  teachers  have  increased  about  £10  a year. 


but  I can  give  you  the  exact  figures.  work-  latSday  conferences  have  been  attended  by 

11419.  You  know  tiiat  iastead^ofjju^rlyja^^^^^  -teachers;  there  has  been  an_increase  of  600  m 


There  are  teachers’ 


lOU  Know  wioL  ' -5-  

there  is  a great  demand  for  monthly  paym  • ggj.,QQls  teaching  this  subject. 

- ■ • nd  the  great  objection  is  the  enoOTous  singing,  a^nded  uy 

f clerical  work?— Yes,  it  involves  £6,000  a of  4,200  m the  number  of  .Bchools  taking 


increase  m ( 
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singing;  an  inereasi*  in  the  mimber  of- King's  •sdu.lavs 
taking  singing  from  260  to  0.000.  Singing  lias  now 
become  practicaliy  universal. 

11426.  Tiid  Chaibman. — There  is  n great  difficulty 
about  singing? — There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
singing  is  excruciating,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there 
is  a gi'eat  deal  of  singing  heard  now  in  country 
villages  which  were  perfectly  silent  before.  We  have 
done  much  to  make  Ireland  a musical  country.  Tlieu, 
cookery  has  increased.  The  number  of  schools  taking 
this  subject  increased  from  268  to  727  in.  1904,  and 
now  to  about  2,700,  and  in  a year  or  so  laundry  will 
be  taught  in  most  girls’  schools,  because  they  usuall.v 
take  up  laundry  after  two  years  of  cookery.  Hygiene 
and  temperance  lessons  have  been  introducexl. 
and  are  now  universal.  Domestic  economy,  as  a 
separate  subject,  was  introduced  a few  years  ago. 
In  manual  instruction  our  advance  has  not  been  very 
great,  but  it  is  universal  now  in  the  lower  classes,  if 
you  count  paper-folding  and  stick-laying,  which  is 
really  an  extension  of  kindergarten  occupations. 

11427.  I understand  that  the  higher  standards  are 
•not  doing  any  manual  work? — They  are  not,  and  in 
most  cases  they  never  can.  If  I had  known  more  about 
the  schools  in  1900  I should  have  seen  the  impossibility 
•of  doing  much  in  that  line.  The  schools  in  Ireland 
•are  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  much  woodwork  being 
done  in  them.  It  would  be  too  expensive  to  rig  up 
a carpenter's  shop,  or  even  a tabic,  and  to  supply  tools. 
The  teachers,  too,  have  to  teach  many  other  subjects; 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  teach  everything. 

11428.  You  would  want  skilled  men? — ^la  a small 
school  it  is  impossible  to  do  much  beyond  the  elements. 
Woodwork  is  all  very  well,  but  I do  not  consider  it  a 
sine  qua  non.  I do  not  think  tbo  road  to  Heaven  is 
paved  with  woodwork;  it  is  not  “the  key  to- all  the 
mythologies.”  Woodwork  is  a subject  in' which  boys 
take  a great  interest,  but  I think  it  ought  to  be  taught 
in  the  technical  schools.  Cookery  is  occasioiially 
taught  to  our  children  in  technical  'schools;  and  there 
is  no  reason  -why  they  should  not  be  drafted  into  such 
schools  for  -u'oodwork  also. 


11429.  That  was  part  of  -your  plan  for  higher  gra<le 
schools?— Yes,  certainly,  but  we  could  not  get  the 
Treasury  to  accept  our  proposals. 

11430.  Mr.  Henly.— But  in  the  majority  of  schools 

would  not  the  pupils  be  too  young  for  woodwork? 

Certainly;  most  of  the  children  in  Irish  primarv 
schools,  as  you  know,  do  not  go  beyond  the  Fourth 
StandarcK  and  what  is  the  'good  of  teaming  tliem  \;-ood. 
work? — Of  course,  in  the  country  schook  they  ought 
to  be  taught  horticulture,  and  we  are  trying  to  'do  that. 

11431.  The  Bishop  op  Ross,— Some  of  your 
National  School  children  are  taught  woodwork  with- 
out any  expense  at  all.  Father  O’Hara  does  it  in 
Ins  part  of  the  country,  and  the  County  Instnictoj- 
teaches  m tlie  National  Schools.  He  docs  not  toach 
m the  Natio^l  School  itself,  but  tiie  childrpn  arc 
drafted  out  of  the  National  School,  at  2 o’clock  in  thi' 
day? — We  allow  that. 

U432.  And  they  are  taught  for  an  hour  and  a half 

difficulty  IS  that  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  National 
S.^ools  rather  dislike  the  fact  of  the  children  being 
takra  away  from  them  for  a couple  of  hoi.rs?-That 


11438.  But  the  managers  do  not  listen  to  that 
nlthou^  some  of  the  managers,  no  doubt,  are 
mcliuc^  to  isten  to  it.  Of  course,  the  iustructii- 
Committee?- The  proposal  \,f 
{“s^’uction  Commission  was  that  wood- 
woik  should  be  taught  by  the  ordinary  teacher  in  the 
niajon^y  of  the  schools,  but  I think'^  that  is  miite 
irnpracticable.  But  to  return  to  mv  sub  eS; 

Science  is  very  successful  ' in  about 
1,500  schools:  it  has  led  to  training  in  neatneis 
and  accuracy  in  all  schools;  the  Science  note-bS 
are  very  educational,  and  are  well  kept.  Nature 
lessons  are  almost  universal,  and  are  very  valuable  in 

disMcte.  „ satirfactoty  pLTamSc  S 

pmofaoal  .abjocte  is  prosidad.  Thca,  ahsuM  S ™ 
*0  a detailed  malruotion,  both  tlleorctical  and  ptactiraf! 


ill  diclionl-gai-ilfiiiiig.  _ Sd.'ii.'t.  is  tmighl  in  :i!Huit  2.500 
schools,  must  of  wliidi  arc  doing  fairly  good  work.  I 
hare  I'xniiiiiiod  liumlivds  of  the  noti’-hooks,  which 
show  tliiit  science  is  an  excelh'nt  irnining,  at  any  ratg 
ill  caligraph.v.  ’ 

11434.  Mr.  UuNi.Y.- -A'ou  an-  iliscuuragiug  R in 
Training  Colleges?— Wo  think  Unit  tlu:  copying  out  of 
notes  taken  in  the.  laboratory  takes  tin)  much  time 
It  is  not  timt  we  disapprove  ol  enreful  notes,  but  the 
pupils  in  the  Training  Colleges  are  worked  a great  deal 
too  Imrd,  and  we  are  aiixitius  (o  lighten  their  labours. 

11435.  Is  it  that  they  hav<'  ton  numy  subjects'?— 
I think  so.  I must  say  that  I prefer  spceialisatiou  iu 
subjects  that  are  to  u iiiun's  taste.  'J’his  whs  the  old 
idoH  of  education : Iml  now  ever.vlmdy  is  <‘xpectc‘d  to 
know  a little  alhiiif  everything. 

11486.  The  thi.MiiM.-vx. ••  - .\'ow,  as  u,  school 
gardeiimg?- Sehool  guid.'ning  is  likely  ti.  be  succpsafiil 
as  a fee  is  now  provi<led.  for  whieli  none  hut  certifi- 
catod  teaeliors  will  he  eligible.  The  Department 
provides  for  their  training  in  summer  emirses. 

]1487.  Mr.  CoPPEV.— How  many  sehool  gardens  are 
there?- This  is  only  the  first  vi-nr.  so  that  they  are 
not  niimorouR,  not  more  than 'about  106.  They  are 
mostly  congregated  in  two  or  three  enmities. 

1I48H.  Tiieiv  were  scIkh.I  garileiis  previous  to  1900? 
- Yes,  there  wei-e  almiit  116  of  llieni. 

11439.  The  CiiAiiiM.aN.--  -Would  iliey  grow  Iwtb 
fimvers  nud  vegetidiles?— Yes;  lliere  w'ere  farms  also 
which  were  abolished  in  1966.  in  neeordiinee  wiUi  the 
recommendation  of  the  MammI  Instniction  Commis- 
sion.  Sehool  gardens  were  not  ecmdeiunwl,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  teiiehing  of  horticulture  was 
unpractical,  as  it  was  mostly  done  <mt  of  Mr.  Cari-olI’s 
book.  I have  bivn  told  tliat.  under  tbo  results' 
system,  tlu;  best  murks  in  luirtieiiltiire  wem  got  in 
Sandy  How.  If  hook  kiiowlwige  had  been  eombiued 
with  practical  teacliing  in  fb(‘  gardens  I do  not  suppose 
anybody  would  liave  siiul  imytliing  against  it,  but  the 
learning  of  sucii  a suhj.-ct  out  of  a l.o..k  was  nseles.s 
if  not  siipplemcmtod  by  prarticiil  teacliing. 

11446.  Have  you  anything  to  siiv  about  Irish?- 
Irish  was  tmiglit  in  19(10  in  i,nl_\  i.'ii  s,.hc«ils.  mid  it  is 
now  taught  in  2.576. 

11441.  How  do  y(,u  inspe.'t  Irish?- We  have 
inspectors  wlin  know  Irish. 

11442.  Wlmt  is  the  ]irop<irlion  of  tin-  entire  number? 
— .About  oiie-tbird  of  the  stnlT  now  know  Irish. 

11443.  So  thill  it  must  he  a cuiKlition  for  a certain 
miuiber  of  appointmenis?  Kvery  altenmte  nppoiut- 
inent,  so  that  in  tiuic  at  least  hail'  the  (Catholic 
and  Protestant)  will  know  Irish.  We  have  introduced 
bilingualism  into  206  selnsils.  Klcwii  colleges  for  tlic 
cultivation  of  Irish  studies  among  leachera  receive 
grants  from  the  Hoard;  156  prizes  are  given  to  trained 
teachers  who,  after  leaving  (he  'rraiiiiiig  Colleges,  teach 
Irish  successfully.  Prizes  are  also  given  for  the  teacli- 
lug  of  Irish  ill  Evening  schools.  A knowledge  of  Irish 
IS  required  from  tencliers  iijijHanled  to  schools  in  Irisli- 
spenking  districts.  (11)  We  liuve  iiitrodiu'ed  two  new 
standards  (7tli  and  Hth)  whi<4i  are  alloweil  to  take  up 
Intermediate  einirses,  hr  we  linve  imt  lieen  alloweii  to 
osstabliBli  higher  grade  departments. 

11444.  Wlmt  proportion  of  tlie  eliiklroii  are  in  those 
standards  now? — Yon  will  get  (hat  in  the  Anmml 
Ileport;  tliere  are  somotliing  like  26,66(1,  I think. 

11445.  The  8fch  would  not  In;  jiiudi  above  the  aid 
6tlr? — Far  above,  I I'uiiev,  ns  two  languages  must  be 
taught  in  it,  if  it  tak  es  up  the  Intennediiito  jirogramme. 

11446.  For  jiupil  touchers? — Certainly.  The  ppil 

tcaelicrs  must  have  taken  honours  in  the  Iiitennediate; 
that  is  the.  qiialificntioii.  .-And  monitors  are  appointed 
if  they  get  pusses  in  tlie  lutermedinti'. 

31447.  And  what  would  he  the  initial  salary  of 
pupil  teiidier?-- In  the  first  vear  it  is  £1H;  in  the 
third  yoiiv  ',£80. 

11448.  Mr.  Heni.y. — But  tlien  you  made  a regula- 
tion that  Intermeelinte  pupils  are  to  get  a sdrt  of 
preference  in  entering  the  Training  Colleges?— 'Yes, 
certainly.  Do  you  act  on  that  in  Kildare  Street. 
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[Coniinved._ 


11449.  We  do.  Nov,  litive  you  any  knowledge  that 
you  have  turned  out  more  successful  teachers? — No; 
the  teachers  tell  me  generally  that  they  would  prefer 
pupils  who  have  been  monitors. 

•11450.  The  Chaiuman. — 1 suppose  there  is  hardly 
time  to  judge  of  the  eflect  of  it  yet? — ^No,  it  is  a new 
thing. 

11451.  Mr.  Hekly. — ''Nc  are  getting  in  some  of 
those  that  never  have  been  in  a National  School,  and 
the  preparing  them  for  the  inspector  is 

voT-y  heavy? — Personally,  I would  prefer  that  candidate 
teachers  should  have  been  monitors  in  a' good  school. 

I think  that  in  England  the  same  preference  is  uni- 
vei'sal.  They  say  that  many  of  the  teachers  they  get 
now  from  the  Training  Colleges,  who  have  had  a 
University  education,  have  never  been  in  a National 
school  till  they  go  there  to  teach. 

11452.  The  Chaiuman. — ^About  the  training  of 
inspectors,  it  has  Ix-eu  urged  again  and  agaiu  that 
every  inspector  should  have  spent  some  time  teaching 
in  a National  School,  overy  candidate  inspector.  What 
do  you  think,  of  that? — A regulation  of  that  kind  -would 
exclude  many  eligible  candidates. 

11453.  Some,  of  ooui-se,  would  be  National  School 
teachers,  others  would  be  from  Universities;  hut 
before  you  appoint  your  University  man  he  sliould 
have  spent  some  time  in  getting'  experience  of  a 
National  School.  But  that  means  nothing  more  than 
that  he  sliould  he  trained? — If  he  is  trained  he  would 
have  to  teach  in  a National  School.  I think  it  would 
be  rather  a good  thing  if  we  trained  every  inspector. 

11454.  Mr.  Hakiuson. — When  a man  becomes  a 
candidate  for  the  position  of  inspector  now  in  England 
he  is  required  to  have  some  practical  knowledge  of 
education,  aucl,  it  possible,  of  elementary  as  well  as 
secondary  education,  and,  therefore,  as  a rule,  he 
takes  II  situation  as  assistant  master  in  some  elementary 
school,  and  works  as  assistant  master  for  from  four  to 
six  months?— That  is  very  interesting.  Would  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  who  wanted  to 
become  a junior  inspector  in  lingiand,  have  to  submit 
to  that? 

11455,  Yes,  a great  many  of  them  have  done  so,  and 
it  has  I believe,  enhanced  their  chances  of  getting 
appointments,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  done  so 
after  an  appointment  has  been  praotically  promrsed/ 
Well,  YOU  may  take  it  fi-om  me  that  I thoroughly 
approve  of  that'  suggestion  if  we  could  get  the  managers 


these  has,  unfortunately,  been  ariost-ed  by  the 
Treasury  as  regards  men  in  the  higher  grades.  . We  , 
give  special  pi-omotion  very  largely ; tlius  it  is  possible  , 
tor  a woman  to  get  into  the  second  grade  after  three 
years’  service,  instead  of  nine;  and  into  the  first  of 
first  grade  in  twelve  years. 

11460.  Now? — Yes;  but,  as  I have  said,  this  is  no 
longer  open  to  men,  since  there  is  a block  in  the  pro- 
motion: we  cannot  now  give  promotion  to  anybody  , 
over  the  heads  of  men  who  ought  to  have  got  it  accord- 
ing to  normal  conditions.  Oyer  a hundred  men  am 
still  waiting  for  promotion. 

' 11461.  The  Chairman. — ^Vi''hut  is  the  shortest  time  in 
w'hioii  a man  will  reach  the  first  division  of  fii-st? — 
Without  special  promotion,  twelve  years  in  the  tliird  , 
grade,  and  nine  in  the  second,  and  six  in  second  of 
first  grade. 

11462.  Mr.  Henlv. — It  is  36  years  altogether? — Yes, 

36  to  make  the  maximum  of  firrt  of  first  grade,, 

11463.  The  Chairman.— 36  years  till  he  gets  to  tho  . 
top? — ^Yes. 

11464.  Mr.  Henly. — And  then  only  if  tlieve  is  a 
vacancy  when  he  reaches  the  time  for  getting  promo- 
tion ?-^uite  so;  but  the  period  can  be  reduced  to  _27 
years,  if  tlie  teacher  gets  special  promotion  in  the  third  _ 
or  second  grade.  . . 

11465.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  make  a proposal 
to  the  Treasury? — Our  proposal  to  the  Treasmy  was 
that  the  number  of  places  in  first,  of  fii-st  and  secopd  of, 
first  grade  should  be  specially  increased,  and  the  quid 
pro  gito  we  offered  was  that  the  number  in  the  second 
grade  should  be  diminished,  , By  means  of  this  com- 
pensation the  increase  ,iu  .expenditure  for  the  first  couple 
of  years  was  not  to  be  more  than  £2,000  a year  or  so. 
Our  Accountant  went  into  the  figures  and  said  the  ulti- 
mate increase  would  be  £18,000,  and  I think  that 
frightened  the  Treasury.  (17)  We  have  proposed 
bonuses  for  teachers  in  large  and  important  schwls, 
bonuses  costing  £11,000  a year.  I proposed  that  four 
veare  ago.  I made  it  possible  fpr  a teacher  of  a large 
school  to  get  £50  a year  extra  as  asort  of  bonus,  because 
his  school  was  large.  One  of  the  great  objections  to  the 
present  system  is  that  a young  man  goes  into  a big 
school,  in  which  his  predecessor  may  have  been  earning 
over  £200  a year,  and  he  may  have  only  £70.  _ Now, 
if  a man  lives  in  a town  where  living  is  expensive,  he 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  live  on  £70  a year;  -we 
ware  anxious,  therefore,  that  men  in  those  big  schools 
should  get  a bonus.  It.  would  be  a good  thing  to  ca- 
courage  men  in  big  schools.  The  salary  that  is  suffi- 
cient in  a small  rural  school  is  not  sufficient  in  a big  , 


. Ireland  to  take  tiiese  people  * r , , 

U«6.  TUt  wouM  be  a th.i  »ouU  b.  tb,  Mgbe.t  s.l.p  of  . m.» 

a town  school  at  present?— Without  bonus  about 


insist  on  it,  as  we  do  not  appoint  the  ,teaoheis. 
course,  we  could  make  use  of  the  Model  Schools. 

11467,  There  is  practically  no  difficulty  in  Englana. 
A man  offers  himself  as  supernumerary  m a Utmdon 
County  Oonnoil  Sohool,  ani  ho  e>n  go™"''? 
auiBcient  interest  to  be  taken  in?— That  is  veil 

'°Cl468'.''Mr.  HnsnY.— I tbint  there  »odd  be  “b  t™' 
• ' • ' ^ them  in  the  Model  Schools. 


culty  hero? — We  could  trL... 
where  we  .can  appoint  any  staff  we  like. 
11459.  Mr,  H.ABB1SON. 


•The  idea  is  that  he  should 


the  amalgamation  of  amall  schools  by 
to  the  prineipalB  of  the  tebools  win*  . are  diaconbnuA 
and  by  giving  the  whole  of  the  bnildi^  grant  when  a 
central  e®ehoor  is  rer,nired,  (14)  W.  have  rrfuced  ‘he 
number  of  smaU  and  unueoessary 
1904  had.  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  40_o_i_,60  per 
The  annual  reduction 


annum. 


1904  has 

amounted  to  60  or^^O,  largely  hy  means  of^ Rifies  186-7. 
In  1904,  5,360  schools  had  only  onc^teaeh^,  ’ 

only  .about.  2,500.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
improvement  we  have 

number  of  oneyteacber  schools  by  3,000.  ( T iQ7h 

improved-  the-  ti-aining  of  infants  by 

by  tile,  introduction  of  junior  areistan 

wL  are  qualified  in  Kindergarten;  and  b>  the 

institution  of  organisers  of  -where 

garten  methods  are  now  adopted  in 

infants,  are  enrolled.  (16)_^e  have 

rules,  with  a view  to  securing  t^.rapi  p 

teachers  in  large  and  efficient  schools.  The  effect 


£200  a year. 

11467  A teacher  in  Belfast  told  me  that  he  had  the 
highest ’salary  in  Ireland?— He  must  have  got  that 
. under  the  old  system.  There  are  very  fow  such  old 
teachers  remaiuing.  I once  met  m Belfast  a man  wbo 
had  over  £300  a year;  but  he  would  npt  get  as  muon 
as  that  now. 

11468.  You  mentioii  a course  of  training?— Yes.  (18) 
We  require  two  years'  training  in  tlie  case  of  the  prin- 
cipels  of  all  sohools  and  in  the  oaae  of  all  mole  aesis- 
ttmts.  We  have  increased  smee  1900  the  proportion  of 
trained  tenebera  by  20  pet  cent.  , (19)  Wo  have  provided 
for  a third  yeoi-'s  course  of  training  for  teachers  vAo 
propose  to  attend  leelures  in  liniversi^-  eollegcs.  We 
have  estobiishea  a highe.i-  eertiioate  to  be  a-warM  to 
aueh  teachers,  as  also  to  others,  -who  being  unable  to 
attend  College  lectures,  successfully  pass  an  approved 
examination  in  subjects  of  a professional  or  general 
character. 

11469  Witli  regard  to  iuspeotors,  a question  has  been 
asked  here  mote  than  once  wb,  inspectors  ^t  a 

ooiirse  of  lectures  ou  method  bofoto  they  are  Snally 
eonSrmed  in  their  offlce?-They  h«Ye  to  pass  an  ex- 
ainination  in  method. 

11470.  We  did  not  know 
they  have-  to  pass  : 


i examination  in  method. 


11A71  But  thev  are  not  put  under  auy  regular  train- 
ing?_Tliey  are'put  under  practical  .training;  ^ 
Ke  to  go  about  with  inspectors  for  a fortnight  each. 
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11472.  Mr.  Heklv. — ^We  were  given  to  understand 
that  the  examination  is  a vary  trifling  matter  that 
they  have  to  pass? — ^After  six  months? 

11473.  YesV — Well,  if  I am  convinced  of  that,  I will 
make  it  stiSer.  Our  men  are  not  recognised  as  in- 
spector's till  they  get  a certificate  that  ttieir  probation 
is  satisfactory. 

11474.  Mr.  CoBFEV. — Did  I understand  you  to  say 
tiiat  male  assiabantg  should  be  trained,  but  that  it  was 
not  compulsory  on  female  assistants.  Why  is  that? — 
The  reason  is  that  we  turn  out  more  male  teachers 
tlian  are  required,  and  we  have  not  a suflioient  amount 
of  trained  women  to  fill  the  vacancies.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  ti-ained  women.  Of  course,  we  should  like 
to  make  toeining  compulsory  in  both  cases.  (20)  We 
have  procured  fees  for  school  gardens.  (21)  Splendid 
new  training  colleges  have  been  opened,  under  our 
auspices,  at  Carysfort,  Limerick,  Belfast,  aud  Glas- 
nevin.  We  have  procured  grants  from  the  Treasury  to 
defray  the  cost  of  these  buildings. 

11476-6.  The  Chaibman. — How  many  female  candi- 
date teachers  would  be  turned  out  eaofi'  year  by  Carys- 
fort or  St.  Mary's  Training  College? — There  are  200 
students  in  Carysfoi-t,  In  Limerick  and  Belfast  there 
are  100,  and  then  there  are  those  in  Kildare  Place. 

Mr.  Henly. — ^Wg  have  provision  for  50  men,  but.  wc 
generally  have  less. 

11477.  The  Bisnop  of  Ross. — Aud  then  in  Mai'I- 
borough  Street? — Tn  Marlborough  Street  we  liave  164 
women. 

11478.  Mr.  COPPEY. — And  men? — 186  is  themoi-mal 
number  in  Marlborough  Street;  in  liildare  Place,  I 
suppose  40;  in  De  la  Salle,  Waterford,  200,  and,  I 
think,  there  are  l66  at  Drumcondra. 

11479.  The  number  of  females  turned  out  appeal's  to 
be  greater  than  the  number  of  men? — Much  greater; 
there  ie  a much  larger  number  of  womfen,  but  there  is 
also  a much  larger  number  of  places  for  women.  To 
return  to  my  subject.  Much  has  been  said  touching 
these  reforms  in'  the  Annual  Reports  since  1802,  and  in 
my  occasional  addresses.  Oh  this  occasion  it  may  be  more 
proper  to  quote  an  independent  witness,  Rev.  II.  M. 
Gwynn,  F.T.C.Di,  in  his  admirable  article,  “ Education 
and  Citizenship”  {Irelaind’a  Hope,  A Call  to  Service, 

. 101),  ” and  now,  before'  I close,  a word  of  hope: 
o not  salve  your  consciences  by  casting  the  blame  upon 
any  Irish  Board  or  even  English  TrcMury.  Especially 
the  Board  of  National  Education  needs  and  deserves 
our  support.  Since  1900  it  has  wrought  a -veritable 
revolution,  and  had  it  the  power  as  it  has  the  will,  to 
carry  out  its  policy, 'many  of  the  puzzles  I have  set 
before  you  would  have  been  solved.  ^Besides  the  reforms 
I have  already  mentioned,  it  has  abolished  the  system 
of  individual  examination  and  payment  by  resulte.  The 
percentage  of  attendance  has  increased  in  12  years 
from  62  to  IS.  ' It  has  fought  for  bursaries  and  con- 
tinuation schools.  • By  introducing  a wider  range  of 
subjects  it  has  sought-  to  encourage  teachers  to  adapt 
their  schools  to  local  needs.  For  example,  it  has 
secured  grants  for, -the  gardens  attached  to  rural  schools,  • 
where  most  of  'the  pupils  are  likely  to  follow  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  I wish  my  space  permitted 
me  to  enlarge  upon  this  reform,  and  the  consequences 
it  may  bring;  why  should  not  an  Irish  cottage  be  as 
beautiful  as  an  English  one?  It  has  introduced  the 
teaching  of  the  science-  of  health  and  cleanliness,  and  it 
has  largely  reformed  the  actual  practice  of  the  school 
itself  in  these  matters.  For  the  infants  betweeir  8 and 
5 who,  although  not  compelled  to  come,  are  brought 
to  our  schools  in  great  numbers,  it  has  substituted 
kindergarten  methods  for  the  old  mechanical  style  of 
teaching  everywhere  prevalent  in  1902,  which  was 
totally  unsuited  to  children  of  tender  'age,  and  it  has- 
introduced  mistresses  to  do  the  teaching.  It  has  raised 
the  average  State-derived  income  of  principal  teachers 
men  and  women,  from  £52  and  ^43  in  1877  to  £112 
and  £90  in  1910,  with  corresponding  increases  in  the 
payments  of  assistant  teachers.  It  has  secured  the 
expert  b-aining  of  more  than  half  (really  68.5  per  cent.) 
our  teachers,  a better  percentage  than  England  can 
show.”  I myself  said  at  Belfast  in  1911:  ‘‘The 
scheme  of  reform  which  we  devised  in  1900,. and  which 
is  still  a torso,  was  as  perfect  in  its  conception  as  that 
which  Sir  J ohn  Struthers  has  been  allowed  to  construct 
m Scotland.”  For  another  testimony  I may  refer  to 
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Mr.  Graham  Balfour  (Kihiaitu'iuil  SytsUmti,  ‘iud 
p.  XXV.):  "In  the  last  four  yours  much  has  beea 
changed.  The  curriculum  of  the  Nutionul  seliools  has 
been  brought  up  to  dutc.  ...  If  u sound  i-ducatiwial 
system  could  be  mude  by  tlm-e  stroki-s  of  the  peu,  this 
would  be  the  time  for  milimited  e<iiigmtulutioua  and 
rejoicings.  But  to  those  who  n-alisi-  that  the  root  of 
education,  if  it  is  to  bo  of  iiiiy  iivtiil,  must  be  much 
deeper  down,  in  the  very  hoart  nt  the  people,  it  is  plain 
that  only  a simill  bcgiiuiing  Inis  boon  niiule.  All  has 
apparently  been  done  for  the  immediate  present  that 
can  be  done  fi-uin  above.”  ” The  new  system  seems 
well  devised,  but  the*  dilheiilly  lii  s in  soeiiring  that  it 
shall  bo  adequately  carried  out  by  teueliei-s  and  inspec- 
tors.” 'The  wimiing  note  of  the  lust  words  is  verv 
significant,  in  view  of  tlio  attituile  of  the  chief  inspec- 
tors, especially  during  {lie  early  crucial  yearn  after  IgOO, 
11486.  The  Ghaiiiman.— Now.  with  regard  to  your 
visits  to  schools? — My  visits  t«>  schools  are  quite  in- 
formal, and  no  poiuil  action  lias  ever  been  taken 
against  a tencher  on  iiiy  my  jirivatc  judgment  of  his 
capacity.  'These  visits,  originally  imdortukcn  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  MacDomiell,  began  during  the 
governmental  inquiry  hehl  by  ilr.  Dale,  in  April-June, 
1903,  and  have  been  rciioweil  aimually  ever  since. 
During  tins  time,  1 have  fravidhsl  30,000  miles  and 
visited  about  2,800  selusds  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Wales.  For  some  years  I used  a bicycle,  or 
horse  aud  car;  in  1907  the  Treasury  permitted  the  use 
of  a mot-or  ear,  to  tin?  limit  of  £200  pur  annum,  which 
is  very  satisfactory.  'Thu  eondifkm  was  that  I should 
show  that  it  u as  not  niorc  expensive  than  a horse  and 
cur,  and  consequently  I laul  t<>  expedite  my  movements 
over  the  country.  It  iuviilv.nl  my  travelling  100  miles 
a day  to  make  it  as  cheap  as  u horse  and  ear,  aud  for 
that  reason  I could  speiul  imly  a eninjiaratively  short 
time  in  each  school.  Lately  I hav.-  nut  been  asked  for 
returns  of  my  movements,  so  that  I do  not  now  travel 
so  much  in  the  day,  and  1 can  afford  to  spend  a much 
longer  time  in  ench  sehn<il.  as  1 do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  visit  soiiuuiy  in  the  day.  ] am  usiiully  nccompauied 
by  a chief  or  senior  iiisin'etor.  or  one  of  flu:  secretaries. 
'The  aim  of  tlii'se  visits  is  as  follows  : — First,  to  gain  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  selusils  and  the  teiichers,  witli. 
out  which,  in  my  opinion,  sound  and  sympathetic  ad- 
ministratiem  is  impossibli',  'This  was  all  the  more  obli- 
gatory on  me,  in  (‘onsequi-m-e  of  the  absolute  uselossnea 
of  the  chief  inspeetors  us  advisers  of  the  Hoard.  Second, 
to  ascertain  by  personal  investigation  the  grievances 
and  difficulties  of  the  t'-uehers;  third,  to  ascertain 
u'hotlier  the  policy  of  the  iioard  is  being  faithfully  car- 
ried  out  by  the  staff,  and  to  study  <m  the  spot  in  what 
directions  advance  may  be  mu<h';  fourth,  to  compare 
the  standard  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  to  take  such  measnros  as  from  time  to 
time  seem  desirable  to  secure  uniformity  of  marking 
in  the  circuits;  fifth,  to  secure  tho  rapid  adoption  of 
certain  subjects  which  the  Hoard  may  be  anxious  to 
encourage.  'Thus,  my  visits  have  been  instrumental 
in  introducing,  during  the  lost  five  years,  cookery  and 
laundry  into  2,500  schools.  At  presmit  I am  encourag- 
ing horticulture.  I have  always  taken  greet  trouble 
to  improve  the  pixificioney  in  ccriaiii  subjects  in  which 
the  Irish  standard  iviis  very  low,  such  as  reading,  com- 
poaitiou,  mental  nrithmetie,  and  drawing;  sixth,  to 
remedy  the  most  flagriiiit  defects  in  Irish  schools,  such  as 
dirty  out-oliicc.s  and  sehool-vooms,  bud  school-houses, 
untidy  and  imsiglitly  school  grounds;  the  improvement 
in  tire  appearance  of  the  schools  is  largely  du’e  to  my 
efforts;  seventh,  above  all  to  cultivate,  l»y  means  of  per- 
sonal example,  a kindly  feeling  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  teachers.  I have  lioen  careful  to  note  down, 
for  jiroraotion  to  inspectorships,  etc.,  the  names  of  the 
best  teachers.  I have  eonstautly  retaiucsl,  beyond  the 
age  for  compulsory  retirement,  teachers  whose  work  1 
thought  highly  of.  The  aim  of  my  visits  was  clearly 
explained  in  an  official  letter  to  the  Treasury  of  29th 
November,  .1909;— “Tho  use  of  a motor  car  is  the 
first  satisfactory  metho<l  by  -which  the  CommissioneM 
have  been  enabled  to  briiig  tlicmsclves  personally  in 
touch  with  the  schools  and  teachers.  This  is  particu- 
larly desirable  in  Ireland,  where  the  increases  in  salary 
granted  to  teachers  and  their  promotions,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  depressions  in  grade  and  dismissals 
for  unsatisfaetory  conduct,  have  in  tiie  main  to  be  de* 
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termined  by . the  Commissioners  and  not  by  the 
managers  of  the  schools.  Supei-vision  of  1iie  standards 
adopted  by  the  inspectors  in  the  course  of  their  visits 
to  the  schools  and  in  the  award  of  the  mark  as  to  the 
grade  of  proficiency  in  each  standard  is  also  more  per- 
fectly secured,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  superior  authorities  should  be  in  the  best  position 
to  appraise  the  necessarily  varying  standards  which  in- 
dividual inspectors  may  be  prone  habitually  to  adopt. 
The  visitations  of  schools  by  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves  have  now  been  found  by  experience  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  most  valuable  efiects. . The  intelligent  in- 
terest of  the  teachers  in  their  educational  work  has  been 
stimulated,  and  it  is  now  desirable  to  extend,  the  use- 
fulness of  this  process  by  improving  the  ef&cieuey  of 
the  means.”  I believe  the  committee  has  heard  some 
evidence  that  my  visits  have  been  instrumental  in 
securing  a large  measure  of  uniformity  in  the  marking 
of  the  schools,  and  tiie  chief  inspectors  wrote,  in  their 
report  on  the  petition  of  the  Belfast  teachers,  that  tliey 
have  had  a tendency  to  induce  the  inspector  to  exer- 
cise greater  discrimination  in  their  awards.  .Now,- I 
have  never  regarded  the  securing  of  uniformity 
as  one  of  my  • duties,  nor  has  it  been  my  desire 
to  induce  the  inspectors  to  be  severe  in  their 
judgment  of  the  teachers’  merits,  but  rather-  to  con- 
centrate tlieir  attention  on  such  aspects  of  the  school 
as  had  hitherto,  in  my  opinion,  been  to  some  ex- 
tent neglected.  The  .maintenance  of  uniformity  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  responsibilities  of  the  chief 
inspector's,  wbicdi  I regret  to  say,  has  been  largely  dis- 
regarded by  them  from  1900  almost  to  the  present 
time.  But  as  neither  Mr.  Downing  nor  Mr.  Purser, 
•who  indeed  admits  tbs  fact,  took  any  serious  steps  that 
I could  discover  to  carry  out  their  instructions  in  this 
respect  (see  “ Duties  of  chief  inspectors.”  1.  Each 
chief  inspector,  “is  immediately  responsible  for-'liie 
due  performance  of  all  w,oirk  connected  with  the  in- 
spection and  examination  of  National  schools,”)  and 
as  it  was  obvious  to  me  that  thev  were  trying  to  make 
the  new  system  break  Sown,  and  as  it  was  impossible 
to  allow  the  senior  inspectors,  who  were  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  marking  in  their  circuits,  to  remain 
without  guidance,  I thought  it  desirable  tO'  keep  notes 
on  the  merits  and  defects  of  all  the  schools  I visited, 
and  occasionally  I have  had  conversations  witii  tbs 
chief  inspectors  on  the  subject  of  the  marking  in  certain 
circuits  if  it  seemed  to  me  open  to  criticism.  Thus  in 
1906  tile  standard  in.  a few  schools  in  Co.  Down  seemed 
to  me,  and  also  to  Mr.  Hynes,  who  accompanied  me, 
unduly  low;  in  1907,  I impressed  on  Mr.  Purser,  who 
was  travelling  with  me,  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
some  portions  of  Co.  Kerry  and  Clare;  in  1912  I drew 
the  attention  of  Mr.  McNeill  to  the  extraordinary 
number  of  “ very  goods  " in  the  Limerick  circuit.  ^ Mr. 
Purser  seems  to  imply  that  he  did  not  consider  it  his 
duty  to  see  that  uniformity  was  maintained.  This  is  in- 
consistent with  his  letter  to  me  of  6th  August,  1909,  in 
which  he  says:  “I  conferred  with  Mr.  McNeiU  and 
Mr.  O^ullivan  about  the  schools  and  the  latter’s  low 
standard.”  I gather  from  my  notes  that,  on  a few 
ocoMions — not  more  than  8 or  10 — I referred  for  a re- 
inspection  to  a chief  inspector  the  marking  on  mdi- 
vidual  schools  as  being  too  high  or  too  low.  In  rnost 
of  these  eases  the  chief  inspector  agreed  with  the  subor- 
dinate inspector’s  mark;  even  when  he  disagreed  no 
change  was  made  in  the  mark.  While  _my  aim  has  beeri  to 
secure  absolute  uniformity,  so  far'  as  it  was  possible,  be- 
tween the  successive  inspectors  in  a circuit,  I have  never 
aimed  at  more  than  comparative  uniformity  bet'ween 
the  marking  in  different  circuit.  In  the  latter  absolute 
uniformity  is  unattainable,  and  possibly  not  desirable. 
As  I said  to  the  deputation  of  tiie  Belfa^  tsacbera 
(Report  p.  20) : “ There  is  nothing  more  dif&oult  than 
to  secure  absolute  uniformity  in  anytiung,  and  m- 
spection  is  not  an  exception.  Indeed,  it  is  doubttut 
whether  absolute  uniformity  would  be  desirable. 
the  old  results’  system  the  eharge  was  that  the  teacn- 
ing  became  mechanical  - on  account  of  the  very  tae 
that  such  vigorous  efiorts  were  made  to  iutrwuce  uni- 
formity. Different  inapeotors  will,  and  must,  vary  m 
their  ways  of  looking  at  things.’’  The  st^ard  o 
education  is  not  identical  in  the  difierent  parts  -Ire- 
land, and  any  attempt  to  equalise  the  standard  or 
marking  would  cause  immense  friction,  as  the  incre- 


ments and  promotions  would  largely  fiow  to  a few 
parts,  such  as  Kerry,  "West  Cork,  Clare  and  Antrim. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  senior  inspector,  now  in  charge  of 
West  Cork,  testifies  that  “ fair  ” in  West  Cork  is 
equivalent  to  “ good  ” in  Tipperary  (before  1910).  The 
soeiEil  condition  of  the  children,  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers,  vary  so  much  that  inspectors  insensibly 
adapt  tiieir  standards  to  the  standard  of  the  district, 
and  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  doing  so;  otherwise, 


very  great  dissatisfaction  ensues,  as  in  the  recent  oases 
of  Tipperary,  where  an  inspector,  who  had  served 
among  highly  efficient  teachers,  imposed  the  standard 
to  which  he  was  accustomed  upon  teachers  who  were 
used  to  less  searching  requirements. 

11481.  The  Chaieman. — Where  was  Mr.  Welply  be- 
fore he  went  to  that  district? — In  Co.  Antrim. 

11482.  Mr.  COPPEY. — ^How  long  was  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
in  that  Clonmel  circuit  when  he  made  that  report  that 
you  quoted  from? — I think  he  went  there  about  the 
same  time  as  Mr.  W’elply;  he  want  there  at  tiie  end 
of  1910,  I think.  Mr.  h'itzgerald  was  in  North  Kerry  ' 
before  he  went  to  Clonmel. 

11483.  Mr.  Henly. — He  had  only  six  months  in  the 
circuit? — I think  so.  . 

11484.  Mr.  CoFPET. — ^He  was  not  more  than  six 
months  in  the  circuit,  or  so  bng,  when  he  made  that 
report',  and  after  three  months’  interval  the  Clomnel 
circuit  was  taken  by  Mr.  Little? — I think  Mr.  Little 
and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  were  employed  there  two  years. 

11485.  The  Chaieman.— Mr.  Welply  took  charge  of 
the  circuit  in  July,  1909?— I did  not  think  it  was  so 
long  ago  as  that.  I have  recently  gone  through  my 
notes  with  a view  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  official 
action  has  been  taken  on  my  visits.  It  has  invariably 
been  of  the  following  kind : the  inspector  in  charge 
has  been  asked  to  furnish  a report  with  regard  to  the 
possible  remedying  of  defective  matters  which  came 
under  my  notice  if  no  official  action  had  already  be^ 
taken,  or  if  the  matter  was  such  as  could  bo  dealt,  with 
in  the  office;  for  example,  questions  relating  to 
ments  and  promotions,  etc.,  to  have  the  ease  expedited 
in  the  office  as  much  as  possible.  The  notes  are  gener- 
ally of  the  following  type  Daui-us  N.S. — the  teacher 
wemts  promotion  to  1st  grade  : Carrowros  N.S.— do. : 
Rathcoole  N.S.— “ good  ” in  1906;  no  increment  yet 
awarded:  Oak  N.S.,— ask  the  inspector  whether  he 
considered  its  neatness  when  he  gave  “ fair  ” to  this 
school : Carrigtwohill  N.S.— the  teacher  has  lost  pro- 
motion through  getting  only  “good”  last  time;  ask 
the  inspector  how  this  was:  Shandrum  N.S.-— the 

teacher  wants  promotion ; this  is  a good  school : Oar- 
raroe  N.S.— both  schools  marked  “fair,”  but  gu:ls_ 
deserves  “ good  ” : Ballintogher  _N.S.--the  girls 

school  seems  undermarked:  Glanmire  Girls’  N.8. — 
V fair  ” by  Ode  after  “ very  good  ” from  Lynam;  in- 
quire the  reason  of  euch  a decline  : Castlelyons  N.S. — 

last  “ good  ” spoils  chance  of  promotion  : -— 

Convent  N.S— “ excellent  ” seems  an  overmark.  The 
most  common  defects  noted  are  structural;  or  the  ab- 
senee  from  the  programme  of  certain  subjects  such  as 
cookery.  From  a careful  revision  of  the  marking  of 
the  schools  I have  visited  during  the  last  ten  years  I 
can  confidently  make  two  assertions : (1)  that  the 

standard  of  the  inspectors  has  been,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  very  lenient,  and  (2)  that,  in  respect  of 
'uniformity,  it  is  much  more,  satisfactory  than  is  gener- 
allY  represented.  As  to  (1),  the  marks  of  real  iinport- 
ance  to  the  teachei's  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
schools  are  “ goed,”  on.  which  promotions  to_  2nd 
srade  and  increments  depend,  .and  “middling”-  and 
“ bad  ” which  lead  to  dismissal.  In  my  opinion,  the 
most  noticeable  feature  has  been  the  enormous  per- 
centage of  the  Irish  schools  visited  by  me  which  have 
been  marked  at  least  “ goed  thus,  in  the  Oi^  of 
nr-rV  fl904'l  85  pel-  cent.;  m Waterford,  Cork  (1909), 
84  per  ceiA'.;  about  KiHaloe  (1909).  90  per  cent.;  in 
Leite-im  (1910).  S5  per  cent.;  in  Kerry  (1912),  80  per 
cent-.;  in  Cork  (1913),  96  per  cent,  were  at  least 
“ good  ” These  marks  have  steadily  mcreased  during 
till  last  six  years  in  some  districts  I have  visited  by  at 
least  20  per  cent.  No  doubt,  there  are  circuits  where 
the  marking  is  much  lower  : thus  in  Down  and  Done- 
«rn.l  (1906)  58  per  cent.;  in  Co.  Dublin,  66  per  cent., 
fn  Gaiwav,  Mayo  (1908),  68  per  cent.;  in  Sligo  (1910), 
68  per  ceJl  are  “ good?’  but  it  ia  well  known  that  the 
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standanl  of  education  is  very  lo-ff  in  these  districts. 
In  the  Clonmel  circuit,  during  1908-!>,  81.7  per  cent, 
of  the  schools  reached  '“good";  this  was  reduced  to 
61.9  per  cent,  in  1909-10,  and  rose  to  64.2  per  cent, 
in  1912.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mark  in  1908-9 
was  much  too  high.  I visited  70  schools  in  this  circuit 
in  1911,  and  I am  convinced  tliat  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation ill  Co.  Tipperary  -was,  at  that  time,  rather  be- 
low than  above  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  in 
which  69.2  per  cent,  of  the  schools  ranked  as  " good.’’ 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  -whether  the  standai-d  in  1908-9 
was  high  or  low,  does  not  the  declino.  in  1909-10  show 
that  there  was  no  proper  uniformitj-  of  marking  be- 
tween the  successive  senior  inspectors?  This  is  true, 
but  the  blame  rests  not  so  much  with  the  senior  inspec- 
tors, Messrs.  Brown  and  Welply,  as  with  the  chief  in- 
spector, Mr.  Purser,  who  was  responsible  foi'  the  pro- 
per inspection  of  th©  schools,  aud  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Welply  that  he  was  reducing  the  marks,  aud  waa  asked 
to  inspect  some  of  the  sehoms  himself.  'J’his  statement 
should  be  remembered  in  connexion  with  the  assurance 
of  Mr.  Purser  that  he  had  no  Icnowicclge  of  the 
marking  being  reduced.  If  Mr.  Brawn’s  standard  was 
too  low,  Mr.  Purser  should  iiavo  ascertained  the  fact 
and  rectified  it.  If  Mr.  \^^elply‘s  standard  was  ton 
high,  he  should  have  noted  the  fact,  and  takcni 
measures,  as  he  did  not  do,  to  convince  Mr.  ^Vclply 
of  the  fact,  at  the  annual  conference  with  the  inspec- 
tors or  in  some  other  way. 

'11486.  In  the  examination  of  Mr.  W.yse.  it  seemed 
to  some  of  us  that  in  the  office  of  tlie  examiners  there 
might  be  an  arrangement  made  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  higher  authorities  to  any  gi-eat  variation  of  stan- 
dard?— I think  that  would  bo  a very  good  thing. 

11487.  I asked  that  question  myself? — Yes,  it  would 
he  a very  good  thing,  at  any  rate  lor  my  infonnatioii. 

11488.  If  that  arrangement  had  existed,  Mr.  Purser’s 
attention  would  have  been  called  to  that  state  of  affairs? 
— Mr.  Purser  ought  not  to  have  required  that.  I have 
been  shown  a part  of  Mr.  Bilwortti’s  evidence  on  that 
point,  and  I think  it  is  such  as  he  ought  not  to  liavc 
given;  he  really  ought  not  to  have  answered  a question 
outside  his  own  province.  He  was  asked  whether  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  uniformity 
aud  he- said  "No.”  Now,  I distinctly  disagree  with  that, 
Ample  provision  was  made.  The  chief  imspector  had 
abundant  means  of  knowing  the  marking  thraugh  his 
conferences  and  from  the  circuit  register,  where  every 
mark-given  to  the  schools  is  put  down.  He  could  have 
inspected  these  at  any  time.  The  chief  inspectors 
have  only  to  look  at  the  Circuit  Register  in  any  district 
to  see  whether  the  marks  are  falling  or  rising. 

11489.  Then  your  point  is  that  this  raising  of  the 
standard  in  Clonmel  should  have  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  chief  inspector  in  a very  short  time? — Yes;  de- 
cidedly. And  Mr.  Welply  drew  his  attention  to  it, 
indeed  Mr.  Pui'ser  admits  that  he  knew  that  there  was 
likely  to  be  a fall  in  'the  marldiig  on  account  of  his 
Icnowledge  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Welply,  Besides, 
there  is  the  register  containing  every  mark,  wliidi  uas 
open  to  his  inspection. 

11490.  Mr.  CoPFEY. — Where  is  that  kept? — The  senior 
inspector  has  it. 

11491.  lu  his  private  house?— Yes,  or  in  the  Model 
School  if  he  has  one  under  Jiim.  ^ 

11492.  He  has  no  office? — No,  excei)t  in  a H'todet 
School. ' The  senior  inspector  has  a room  in  the  Model 
School.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  all  the  reports  arc 
sent  in  to  the  chief  inspector’s  room  after  final  action 
has  been  taken. 

11493.  Mr.  Purser  said  he  asked  that  the  reports  of 
the  senior  inspectors  should  be  submitted  to  the  chiefs 
and  that  that  was  refused? — The  reports  have  been  in 
the  chief  inspector’s  room  for  many  years.  Jlr.  Pin.'- 
scr  himself  asked  for  them  and  got  them. 

11494.  Tho  Ch.uhkan. — They  arc  sent  to  him  regu- 
larly?— They  are  sent  into  the  chief  inspector’s  room 
when  action  has  been  taken  on  them.  His  denj-ing 
this  is  amazing;  but  he  has  made  manv  extraordinarv 
statements  on  similar  matters,  indeed  l‘notuallv  had  to 
take  notice  of  the  way  he  hinted  these  reports.  He 
used  to  examine  the  reports  and  to  make  notings,  as  in 
the  -old  days  when  be  was  chief  of  inspection.  I told 
him  that  any  obseivations  he  had  to  make  on  the 
reports  .should  not  be  made  on  the  file,  hut  eoin- 


muiiieatod  pi-ivatoly  ti>  uu'.  hoeauso  if  action  had  been 
taken  by  tho  Boanl  it  would  iiovci'  ilo  fov  the  eliief 
inspector  to  write  imyt.liing  implying  ||,,  disagreed  with 
tho  action  taken  by  tlu-  Board,  when  it  was  oompletej 
The  chief  inspectors  asked  in  1905  that  the  reports 
should  be  sent  to  them,  iu  order  thiU  they  might  Wb 
a conspeetus  of  the  whole  eoimtry.  I was 
accede  to  their  reiiuest. 

lUha.  Mr.  HAiiitisox.- -Would  a whole  batch  of  w. 
porta  go,  or  only  some?-— Tlie  whole  lot. 

11496.  But  could  any  man  veally  go  through  them?— 
Of  course,  they  woiihl  not  attempt  to  d<i  so.  If  I 
the  job  myself,  I would  hs>k  merely  at  specimens. 
They  might  tnki'  up  a different  l•il'^■llit  every  quarter' 
and'  they  might  go  through  that  thoroughly.  Tiie^ 
should  nlao  he  on  the  wnleli  if  then-  was  a change  of 
inspectors.  Jlr.  I’urser,  for  example,  was  aware,  as  he 
admitted,  that  Mr.  Welply  was  keen  in  his  work,  and 
nnximis  to  secure  a deeoni  stumianl.  Hence  ho  should 
have  said  to  liimscif : " I imisl  warn  Mr.  Welply  to  be 
cautious,  as  he  is  more  exnetiiig  tiiaii  his  ]>i'edeceasors 
imd  u sudden  eliniige  of  slandiml  is  iindesirahie.”  Such 
a course  was  particularly  ineumhenl  in  this  case  as  the 
new  comer  was  a senior  inspector  who  is  suppused  to 
set  the  standard  of  marking  in  his  circuit. 

11497.  Mr.  l-lAUiiisiix.-  In  this  case  Mr.  Welply  was 
senior  inspector?  -Yt-s. 

11498.  Mr.  Hkn[.v.-  You  referred  to  the  aclion  taken 
by  th#  Board.  Now,  what  ime  we  to  iindeistaud  exactly 
by  the  Board? — .Vil  action  is  t.aken  hy  tiu'  Board.  Tho 
Board  is  not  in  itself  responsihle  for  everylhing. 

11499.  But  what  <hii*s  tin-  " 'I'he  Board  ” ckaetly 
mean  there? — It  dejiends  <m  the  e'ass  of  husinoss;  fw 
instance,  in  the  ease  of  reports,  if  then-  i.s  anything  im- 
portant to  take  action  on.  "'riie  Jhjard  ” may  mean 
the  Reeretiirii's  or  myself  or  the  wlmle  Birnrtl. 

ll.'iOf).  The  Cn,-WRMAX.  ilust  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
JjOi'ds  of  the  Treasury?-  Yes;  there  is  delegation  iu 
ever.\'  department. 

11501.  Mr.  Heni-Y.  We  liav<-  got  it  in  evidence  from 
Mr.  Purcell  that  there  are  some  mntb'rs  in  the  way  of 
I'oports  that  ho  deals  with  himself  finally? — I entirely 
disagree  with  that. 

11.502.  The  rH.uaMAX.  He  certainly  said  that  he 
sends  out  reprimands  liimsidf?- -I  entirely  disagree. 
That  is  a most  ridiculous  statement  for  a nma  iu  his 
position  to  make.  No  doubt,  lie  might  write  au  im- 
portant noting,  but  that  is  a different  mutter.  A clerk 
in  the  Treasury  may  write  a most  important  letter, 
but  if  he  said  : " 1 am  solely  responsible'  for  that 
letter,”  1 would  write  him  down  an  as.s.  I know  very 
important  letters  from  tin-  Treasury  ai'<‘  written  by  men 
only  23  years  of  agi-,  hut  they  liuvi*  iio  respousibility 
in  the  matter,  exeept  to  Iheiv  immediate  siiperioi'B.  T 
hold  the  secretaries,  imtl  not  the  exuminei’s.  responwhlt* 
for  any  reprimand. 

11.503,  That  lettiw  would  go  fi>  a secretary? — ^Yes. 

11504.  Mr.  Hkni-y.  Only  for  his  signature?— Not 

micessarilv  only  for  sigimturi':  no  doulit  the  s^retai-y 
does  not  always  1<k>1c  (tarofidly  into  matters  of  smell 
importance.  In  every  d<‘partnii-nt  the  same  titiog 
oecin-B.  It  largely  depends  .m  the  head  of  a depart- 
ment in  an  offi<;e  what  sort  of  scrutiny  iu'  exercises 
over  the  work  of  his  suhordiiiates;  but  his  superiors 
will  hold  him  solely  respousible  for  everything  under 
his  control.  I hold  Mr.  l.(*inass  and  Mr.  'Dilworth 
solely  I'Gspiaisihle  for  everything  they  initial. 

11505.  The  CnAiUMAX.-  Any  reprimand  that  went 
out  in  Mr.  Pihvorth's  or  ^fr.  I,emas.s’s  handwi'itmg, 
Mr.  Dilworth  or  Mr.  Leiuass  would  be  responsible 
for? — Yea;  they  are  responsible  to  me  and  I am  respon- 
sible to  the  Board. 

11506.  Would  the  secretary  read  a letter  of  that  kind 
conveying  a reprinmml?  -Mn.st  certainly  tliey  ought  to 
rend  it,  and  to  scrutinise  i( ; I have  always  believed  that 
they  did  so,  and  it  has  to  be  jiroved  to  me  yet  that  they 
do  not. 

11507.  5Iv.  Henly. — Did  Mr.  Purser  pub  notings  cm 
these  letters  or  documents  after  the  reprimand  had  been 
actually  signed  b.v  the  secri'taiy  or  before? — The  way 
these  things  are  done  is  as  follows.  When  tlie  exami- 
ners get  the  j'l'ports  they  rend  through  thi-ni,  and  if  they 
find,  for  instance,  that  a teacher  has  been  guilty  of.  say,^ 
falsification,  they  haik  hack  into  his  racord,  and  sup- 
posing be  has  been  guilty  of  a similar  offence  before, 
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they  kuow  what  the  practice  of  the  Commissionei-s  is 
in  the  case  of  repeated  falsification,  and  they  draft  an 
order  suited  to  U»e  ease.  This  recommendation  is 
brought  to  the  secretaries,  and  after' they  have  con- 
sidered it  it  is  brought  to  me,  and  I read  it  carefully; 
finally  it  goes  before  the  Board.  The  original  recom- 
moudation  may  have,  been  written  by  Mr.  Purcell,  yet 
be  is  not  responsible  for  it.  It  is  I who  am  responsible 
to  the  Board.  I am  held  responsible,  That  is  what 
happens  in  important  cases.  But  take  another  ease. 
Supposing  it  is  reported  that  the  teacher’s  teaching  of 
ari&imctic  or  something  of  that  kind  has  been  ex- 
iTemelv  defective,  that  the  inspector  points  out  certain 
defects,  and  that  his  mark  on  tire  schools  is,  we  will 
say,  “ middling.”  Mr.  Purcell,  from  looking  back  on 
the  record  of  the  teaolicr  and  from  his  own  knowledge 
of  n'hat  is  usually  done  when  a man  gets  “ middling,” 
may  draft  a reprimand,  but  that  reprimand  is  entirely 
based  on  a recommendation  of  the  inspector,  either 


positive,  or  implied.  The  inspector  does  not  always 
recommend;  he  often  points  out  certain  defects  and 
gives  a lo'n'  mark  to  the  school,  but  the  reprimand  does 
not  involve  any  judicial  action  on  Mr.  Purcell’s  part, 
it  is  implied  in  the  inspector’s  report;  Mr.  Purcell  may 
draft  it,  but  he  is  not  responsible  for  it.  It  goes  to 
the  secretaries,  and  you  have  got  evidence  at  any  rate 
from  Mr.  Lemass  tliat  he  carefully  scrutinises  such 
oidors.  Whether  he  does  so  or  not  I hold  him  respon- 
sible, and  not  Jfr.  Piirecll. 

11508.  But  you  stated  that  Mr.  Purser  put  notes  on 
these  documents  after  they  reached  the  office,  and  I 
asked  were  those  notings  made  before  they  reached  the 
secretaries,  and  were  signed  by  them  or  were  not? — I 
thought  you  were  asking  me  about  Mr.  Purcell.  Mr. 
Pui'ser’s  notings  on  these  documents  were  made,  ns 
well  as  I remember,  •svhen  action  hnd  been  completed, 
after  the  letters  had  gone  out,  sometimes  a month  aftor. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  MAY  29th,  1913. 

At  23,  ICildare-street,  Dublin. 

Present Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  ll.u.  (Chairman) ; The  Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d  , 
Bishop  of  Ross;  Sir  Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coffey;  Mr.  Hkneaob 
E.  B.  Haerison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jbremuh  Henly  ; Mr.  Walter  McMurrough  Kavanagh,  d.l.  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mi.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Secretary. 


Dr.  Starkie,  Resident  Gonamissionei'  of  National  Education,  further  examined. 


11509.  The  CnAinMAK.— We  stopped  yerterday  at  &e 
conclusions  you  had  reached  from  your  ■visits  to  schcwls? 
—I  had  reached  the  case  of  the  Clonmel  circuit,  which 
is  very  important.  In  the  Clonmel  circuit  during  1908- 
9 817  per  cent,  of  the  schools  reached  ” good  ; this 
was  reduced  to  61.9  per  cent,  in  1909-10,  and  rosc_  to 
64.2  per  cent,  in  1912.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mmd 
that  the  marks  in  1908-9  were  much  too  high.  I visited 
70  schools  in  this  circuit  in  1911,  and  I am  convmced 
that  the  standard  of  education  in  Co.  Tipperary  was  at 
that  time  rather  below  than  above  the  stEmdard  of  tbe 
rest  of  Ireland,  in  which_69.2  per  cent,  of  the  schools 
were  as  high  as  “ good.”  ,, 

11510.  That  is  the  average  of  ‘ good  marks  all 
over  Ireland?— All  over  Ireland.  But  it  may  be  asked 
whether  the  standard  in  1908-9  was  high  or  low,  does 
not  the  decline  in  1909-10  show  that  there  was  no 
proper  uniformity  of  m'atMng  between  the  successive 
Lnior  inspectors'?  This  is  true,  but  the  blame  rests 
not  so  much  with  the  senior  inspectors,  Messrs,  Brown 
and  Welply,  as  with  the  chief  inspector,  Mr.  Purser, 
who  was  responsible  for  the 

schools,  and  was  informed  by  Mr.  Welply  that  bo  was 
reducing  the  mark,  and  was  asked  to  inspect  some  of 
the  schools  himself  as  chief  inspector,  m order  to  test 

11511.  Mr.  Welply  referred  to  his  diief?— Ses.  I 
have  a statement  of  Mr.  Welply’s.  which  I 
to  later  on:,  in  which  he  states  that  he  reieire 
question  to  his  «iief.  He  told  me  in 
and  he  wrote  it  down  as  Avell,  that  he  appealed  to 
chief  as  follows  : ” I cannot  maintain  the  maiks  that 
Mr.  Brown  has  been  giving  in  this  circuit  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years”;  ani  he  went  on  : "As  my  r^uctu^ns 
are  likely  to  be  heavy,  I am  very  anxious  that  you 
yourself,  as  cliief  inspector,  should  examine  some  of 
the  schools.” 

11512.  Did  he  come  down? — No.  4.1,;, -.l 

Itoia.  Hb  did  not?— Not  is  as  I logi''-  1 
lie  hai  admitted  this  in  Ms  eridence.  He  say  Mat 
lie  was  not  aware  that  the  marlis  were  being  i 

though  he  anticipated  that  they  would  be. 

11614.  Mr.  HENW—What  was ’tbe  date  oi  that?- 
I am  afraid  I cannot  give  you  'the  date.  I do  not  think 


Mr.  ^Yelply  mentioned  the  date,  but  I will  get  it  from 

^Ti515.  The  Chaiuman.— Mr.  Welply  took  charge  of 
circuit  18,  that  is  the  Clonmel  Circuit,  in  July,  1909? 
—Yes. 

11516.  That  was  the  time  he  began  his  inspection? 
—He  must  huve  been  in  a considerable  number  of 
the  schools  before  he  told  Mr.  Purser  that  he  could 
not  possibly  maintain  the  marks.  That  statement  is 
an  important  one,  as  Mr.  Purser  said  here,  m rerfy.  to 
some  questi  oiis  that  he  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  \\  elply 
was  reducing  the  murks,  but  that,  knowing  the 
characters  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Welply,  he  thought 
it  probable  that  a i-oduction  would  take  place. 

11517  And  therefore  Mr.  Pureer  appears  to  have 
taken  no  notice  of  the  possible  change  of  the  standard? 
According  to  Mr.  Welply. 

11518  Mr  CovFBV.— But  he  did  not  know  anything 
of  the  change.  It  is  quite  cousistont  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Purser  &at  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  lowering  of  the  murks? — I do  not  think  so.  in 
my  opinon  there  is  a direct  contradiction. 

11519.  The  Chairman,— Tlie  point  made  by  Mr. 
CoSev  is  that  Mr.  Welply  said  that  he  would  pull  down 
the  marks?-\Vcll,  for  practical  men  that  womng 
should  liBve  teen  sufficient.  My  point  is  that  Mr. 
Purser  gos  full  notice  that  tlie  thing  was  going  to  bo 
done  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  a dereliction  of  duty 
in  not  acepting  Mr.  Welply’s  suggestion  to  ^’xamme 
some  of  the  schools  himself,  so  as  to  test  the  standards 
of  these  two  inspectors.  ^ 

11520  Mr.  Harrison. — ^Would  it  be  possible  to  get 
fhe  date  of  that?— Yes.  It  is  quite  ousy.  Mr.  Welply 
is  in  Dublin;  I saw  him  yesterday,  and  I ean  easily 
ascertain  that. 

n«l21  Tlie  Ch-airmas,— It  would  be  well  to  get  this 
in  connected  and  Regular  order?— If  Mr.  ® 

dard  was  too  low,  Mr.  Purser  shoidd  have  as^rtamed 
that  and  rectified  it.  If  Mr.  Welply’s  standard  was 
too  high,  he  should  have  noted  the  fact,  and  token 
' SLsures,  as  he  did  not  do,  to  convince  Mr.  Welply 
S the  fact  at  the  annual  conference  with  the  inspectors 
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or  iii  somo  other  way.  I did  not  visit  this  district  to 
any  extent  myself  till  the  trouble  had  arisen. 

I think  I was  in  three  or  four  schools  near  Killaloe. 
My  prolonged  visit  to  this  distarict  took  place  after  the 
trouble  had  arisen,  and  previously  to  that  tbere_  had 
been  only  a single  appeal  from  Mr.  Welply'a  marking. 

11522.' Mr.  CoiTEY. — ^Was  that  Gortnagowna  or  Mar- 
dyke? — I could  not  tell  you  that. 

11528.  I gathered  from  the  statement  of  the  teachers, 
as  set  forth  in  the  memorandum  which  you  kindly 
furnished,  that  there  were  appeals  in  the  case  of  the 
Qortnagowna  school  and  the  Mardyke  school? — The 
information  that  I give  you  here  I got  from  the  secre- 
tary; but  I should  like  to  look  up  this  later  on.  I give 
vou  the  infonnation  furnished  by  the  secretary. 

li'S24.  I am  not  quite  sure  from  reading  this  memo- 
randum furnished  by  the  teachers  of  those  14  specified 
cases,  that  there  were  not  appeals  in  the  cases  of 
Gortuagowna  aud  Mardyke? — It  is  just  the  diScrenoe 
between,  one  and  two.  From  my  own  inspection  of  the 
circuit,  I agree  with  Mr.  Hynes's  conclusion  that 
“ there  has  been  a great  deal  of  indiseriminating  praise 
on  the  part  of  inspectors.  This  easy-going  stylo  of  in- 
spection extended  to  the 'checking  of  accounts,  ” and 
with  Mr.  "Welply’s  statement  that  “ awards  wore  given 
for  work  which  in  hardly  any  other  part  of  Ireland 
would  earn  those  awards.  I could  not  continue  those 
awards;  To  do  so  would  be  abrogate  my  own  judg- 
ment.” ’When  such  a condition  of  things  arises  as 
Mr.  Purser'  allowed  to  develop  irt  the  Tipperary 
circuit,  the  result  is  very  , unpleasant,  both  for 
the  administration  and  th©  teachers.  Personally, 

I have  the  greatest  possible  sympathy  for  the 
teachers  in  the  matter.  The  Board  cannot  allow 
the  standard  of  education  in  any  district  to 
continue  too  low,  and  the  teachers  to  bo 
lulled  into  a ‘‘Fool’s  Paradise”  by  the  laxity  of  its 
staff;  on  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  reasonably  com- 
plain if  they  fail  to  get  increments  and  promotions  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  and  to  which  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  entitled.  If  a man's  school  is  marked 
■'  very  good,”  and  if  he  has  not  seen  any  other  school, 
he  thinks  he  deserves  his  marks,  however  bad  his 
school  may  be.  I am  perfectly  certain  most  of  us  would 
feel  like  that.  A teacher  who  has  been  getting  ‘‘  very 
good  " for  many  years,  and  suddenly,  as  ocoun-ed  in 
somo  of  these  cases,  finds  it  reduced  without  notice, 
receives  my  cordial  sympatliy. 

11525.  The  CHAmwAK. — That  sudden  change  must 
have  affected  a great  number  in  the  matter  of  incre- 
ments?— ^No  doubt. 

11526.  And  very  sei'iously? — ^Yes.  I am  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  that  the  Clonmel  teachers  had  a 
grievance.  The  Belfast  ease  was  not  nearly  so  serious. 
There  was  them  a difference  of  4 per  cent,  in  the 
“goods”  one  way  or  the  other  (that  is  file  amended 
figure),  but,  of  course,  it  is  serious  when  the  “goods” 
are  reduced  20  per  cent. 

11527.  Mr.  Hbnly.— 1 think  it  was  more,  because 
137  “ exeellents  ” and  “ very  goods,”  given  by  Mr. 
Brown,  fell  to  70?— I took  the  figure  here  from  official 
returns,  and  I am  treating  only  of  “goods,”  because  it 
is  on  the  “goods”  that  increments,  as  a rule,  are 
given.  I have  got  a typed  return*  here  dealing  with  all 
the  marks,  which  I can  band  in;  but  I am  dealing  only 
wfith  the  “goods”;  it  would  occupy  too  much  time  to 
go  into  all  the  marks.  The  important  mark  for  the 
National  teacher  in  Ireland,  where  the  schools  are 
mostly  small,  is  “good,”  since  he  will  got  his  grade 
aud  inofements  on  that,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
selected  “good.  ’ The  fall  in  the  Clonmel  circuit  in 
the  “goods''  was  from  81  to  61  (it  has  since  risen  to 
64).  Well,  that  is  veiy  serious. 

11528.  Did  it  rise  to '64? — Under  Mr.  Welply.  It 
has  gone  up  in  the  last  year. 

11529.  Is  he  still  in  that  circuit?— Yea.  Not  being 
philosophers,  the  teachers  are  not  inclined  to  take  the 

rough  with  the  amoeth.  If  they  were  philosophers 

possibly  I am  rash  in  implying  tha't  all  philosophers 
reason  with  finely  balanced  minds— but  supposing  they 
w^  philosophers  of  the  highest  type,  thev  might  say': 
“ We  have  had  seven  fat  years  under  Mr.  'Browm;  these 
have  to  be  balanced  fay  an  equal  number  of  lean  vears 
under  Mr.  Welply.”  Not  being  philosophers,  'how- 

* Vido  Appei 


ever,  they  are  inclined  to  consider  the  usual 
high  mark  to  be  their  due,  uiul  to  accuse  the  in. 
spectors  of  harshness  if  they  arc  deprived  of  it.  Pro- 
bably  Mr.  Welply  would  have  shown  mote  discretion 
by  tempering  justice  with  leniency  for  some  years;  be 
might  have  warned  the  teachers  that  their  present 
marks  could  not  bo  contiuued  unless  patent  defects 
were  remedied.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  mark  of  a 
school  should  not  be  altered,  or  at  any  rate  lowered 
(I  do  not  suppose,  that  a teacher  would  require  to  get 
a year's  notice  before-  his  murk  was  raised)  until  he  has 
received  timely  notice  a year  before  (ns  is  now  doae 
in  every  case  since  tlie  191.1  Circular),  that  unless 
certain  defects  are  remedied  tho  mark  of  the  sAool 
cannot  be  contimuxT.  I think  that  is  perfectly  fair.  It 
gives  a luan  a year  to  think  it  over.  Possibly  Mr. 
Welply’s  rtxiuctions  wero  too  sweeping,  especially  where 
the-  teachers  were'  reducwl  by  tw'o  steps  in  a year. 
Tho  Committee  has  doubtless  licnvd  that  I viated  in 
porsim,  in  Company  with  Mr.  Dihvorth,  a largo  number 
of  schools  in  the  Tippeniry  circuit. 

11530.  Seventy  schools? — Yes,  seventy.  I wish  to 
explain  why  on  this  occasion  I,  as  it  were,  stepped 
down  from  the  judgment  seat  an<l  took  upon  myself 
the  functions  of  chief  inspeetor.  I did  so  unwillingly, 
and  not  on  my  own  motion.  As  may  bo  gathered  hom 
the  Board’s  letter  to  the  Belfast  ttiachcrs,  it  was  not 
quite  satisfied  with  tlu‘  state  of  things  in  the  Belfast 
circuit,  nor  did  it  approve  of  the  tone  of  the  chief  in- 
spectors'  report,  which  the  Belfast  fi-uehei'a  had  repre- 
sented— and  I am  inclinc<l  to  agree,  with  them— as 
breathing  a naii'ow,  bitter,  partisan  spirit  in  every  line. 
It  was  represented  to  mo  hy  soiiie  nf  my  colleagues  fiwt 
it  w’ould  be  a great  advuntiigo  if  I made  n preliminary 
report  upon  the  condition  of  cnlucation  in  the  Tipperary 
schools,  30  that  there  might  be  srmie  p<jssibility  of 
chocking  the  verdict  of  the  chit'f  inspector  upon  the 
senior  inspector 'a  marking,  siu'h  us  was  not  available  in 
the  ease  of  Belfast. 

11581.  The  CnAiuM.rs. — That  was  anticipating  the 
visit  of  the  chief  inspoclor?— With  regard  to  the 
Belfast  schools,  the  Board  directed  tho  two  chief 
inspectors  to  report  upon  them,  but,  as  you  know, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  induce  these  gentlemen  to 
write  a well-balanced  imd  impartial  rc'port,  such  as 
suited  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  And  yet,  as  I 
told  you  yesterday,  I imjiiored  them  when  going  down 
to  Belfast  to  bear  hi  mind  that  their  report  ought  to 
be  as  calm,  os  judicial,  ami  as  free  from  emotional 
excitement  as  a proposition  in  Euclid  generally  is;  but 
the  result  was  a report  such  as  you  have  read. 

11582.  You  went  down  ns  a preliminary  to  sending 
down  the  chief  iiispixdor? — I am  talking  of  Belfast 
now.  Some  of  my  colleagues  wlio  knew’  the  chief 
inspectore  implored  nio  to  send  somebixly  else  in  their 
place.  Mr.  O’Counor,  for  instance.  I pointed  out  that 
I could  not  possibly  send  down  to  Belfast  a compara- 
tively junior  inspector  to  rci>ort  on  tho  circuit  of  a man 
so  senior  as  Mr.  Dewar,  and  they  said  : When  the 
Clonmel  ease  -was  before  tho  Board  some  of  my 
colleagues  said  to  me  : “ Is  there  no  way  of  obviating 
what  occurred  in  tho  Belfast  ease”?  "We  know  the 
sort  of  report  the  chief  inspectore  will  write.  We  wish 
you  would  go  down  yourself  and  give  us  a general 
report  on  wiiat  yon  believe  to  be  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  that  particular  circuit.”  I acceded  to  his 
request,  and  promised  to  select  a mmibcr  of  schools, 
to  be  re-inspected  by  a chief  inspector,  such  as  I 
thought  most  favourable  to  the  teachers.  I am  afraid 
I was  doing  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Welply,  as  those  would 
be  sehnola  most  unfavourable  to  him ; but  that  is  what 
I did. 

11533.  Mr.  Coffey. — Was  there  a minute  of  the 
Boai’d  for  that? — No,  I think  not.  I do  not  believe 
there  was. 

11534.  Because  we  had  it  from  one  of  the  Connnis- 
sioners  here  that  be  knew  nothing  of  the  Board  making’ 
any  such  suggestion?— I .stated  “some  of  my  col- 
leagues ”;  I did  not  say  there  was  a Board's  Order,  but 
I mentioned  ray  proposal  at  the  Board.  Dr.  Clarke' 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  suggested  it. 

11535.  The  Bishop  of  Boss. — He  gave  us  that  fact 
in  evidence? — Yes;  he  was  one  of  them.  I am  not 
certain  whether  Mr.  Word  did. 

-dix  XLI 
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11536.  Did  Mr.  Taylor  speak  to  you?— I do  not 
I'emeniber. 

11637.  Mr.  Henl'y. — Mr.  Ward  said  the  Board  made 
ao  Order?— I never  said  they  did. 

11538.  Tes,  but  you  mentioned  it  to  the  Board? — 

I mentioned  it  to  t^e  Board.  They  knew  perfectly  well 
what  I -was  doing.  I agreed  to  the  suggestion  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  and  told  the  Board  that  I would  visit,  -with 
■Mr  Dilworth,  aa  many  as  possible  of  the  schools  ■whose 
marks  bad  been  reduced  fay  Mr.  Welply,  or  his  subor- 
dinates, and  select  a certain  number  which  I considered 
most  favourable  to  the  teachers  for  re-inepection  by 
a chief  inspector.  In  October,  1911,  Mr.  Dilworth 
and  I visited  about  70  schools,  and  I took  careful  notes 
upon  what  I saw  and  heard.  If  any  member  of  the 
Committee  would  like  to  know  what  my  notes  were  on 
any  particular  school,  I am  perfectly  willing  to  read 
them.  , 

11539.  The  Chairman. — There  was  one  pai'ticular 
school  among  those  18  selected  as  being  favourable  to 
the  teacher  where  that  deeoription  did  not  seem  to 
apply? — Later  on  I will  say  something  about  that.  I 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  buildings,  to  the  order,  discipline  and  good 
habits  of  the  children;  I tested  the  senior  classes  in 
reading  and  mental  arithmentic;  I examined  _ their 
written  exercises  and  drawing.  I noted  the  bearing  of 
the  teacher.  As  some  of  the  teachers  in  their  petition 
had  accused  Mr.  Welply  of  rudeness  and  uncouthness 
of  manner,  I closelv  questioned  every  teacher  on  this 
subject.  In  two  cases  alone  did  I find  any  serious  ob- . 
jection  to  his  attitude;  these  were  Mohober  N.S. 
and  Slieveardagh.  Mr.  Mahony,  the  teacher  of  Moho- 
ber, had  Icept  a record,  filling  18  pages  of  a copy-book, 
of  Mr.  Welply’s  movements  from  the  moment  he  en- 
tered the  school;  in  this  teacher’s  opinion  he  was 
" over-hasty,  excitablq,  rude,  ci-uel  and  unsympa- 
thetic “ such  an  uncalled-for,  and  ungovernable  dis- 
play of  bad  temper  I have  never  seen  except  in  street 
slums.” 

11540.  Mr.  Coffey. — Is  that  a quotation  from 
Mahony’s  notes?— Yes.  As  I was  told  by  Mn 

Mahony  that  the  notes  were  prepared  for  a speech 
he  had  made  in  Tipperary,  I confess  I was  not 
much  impressed  by  them.  Mrs.  Barry,  of 
Slieveardagh  N.S.,  tliought  Mr.  Welply  “demeaned 
the  teachers  before  the  children. In  eight  or  ni’i® 
o^er  cases  he  was  thought  “strict,”  “severe,  or 
“ unsympathetic,"  but  in  the  remaining  69  or  60  ab- 
solutely no  fault  was  found  with  his  man^  or  atti- 
tude.  Thus  I bad  reason  to  conclude  that  tSe  charges 
of  rudeness  against  Mr.  Welply  emanated  from  a very 


were  : — Kilteely  B.  G.,  Cullen  B.,  Monard  B.,  Noan, 
Carrig  G.,  Mardyke,  MuUinahone  G.,  Mohober,  Slieve- 
ardagh G.,  ClasL.  To  these  I added  Loughmore  B., 
which  I thought  over-marked,  and  Eosorea  B.,  which  1 
thought  rightly  marked,  but  where  the  teacher  was  very- 
dissatisfied.  In  five  of  these  cases  the  chief  inspector's 
judgment  was  slightly  more  favourable  than  the  senior 
inspector’s — in  one  (Loughmore  B.)  it  was  less  favour- 
able. In  my  informal  report  to  the  Board  on.  -the  con- 
dition of  education  in  this  circuit,  I stated  that,  while  in 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Welply  was  probably  the  most  efficient 
and  energetic  of  the  inspectors,  it  was  possible,  as 
often  happens,  that  he  suffered  a little  from  the  defects 
of  his  qualities.  I had  travelled  much  in  his  company, 
and  never  had  reason  to  find  fault  with  his  attitude 
to  the  teachers;  he  was  strenuous  and  business-like; 
it  was  possible  that  sensitive  persons  might  think  him 
somewhat  brusque  and  wanting  in  softness.  Being 
unsparing  of  himself  he  could  not  tolerate  want  of 
Kiergy  in  other,  and  possibly  he  had  adopted  too  rapid 
measures  to  remedy  the  glaring  defects  which  had 
gro-wn  up  unchecked  in  his  circuit.  I oertairdy  did 
not  agree  with  his  action  in  reducing  a school  by  mote 
than  one  step  in  a year,  as  he  had  done  in  five  or  six 
cases.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  work  in  districts 
such  as  Kerry  or  Belfast,  where  the  standard  of  work 
was  high,, and  possibly  had  not  made  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  teachers  working  in  less  favoured  localities. 
Tfao  general  feeling  of  the  Board  on  hearing  my  report, 
and  the  subsequent  report  of  Mr.  Hynes,  was  that  no 
injustice  had  been  done  to  any  teachers,  but  that  it 
would  have  been  more  judicious  if  less  strenuous 
methods  had  been  adopted  of  raising  their  efficiency. 
It  was  hoped,  .however,  that  the  circular  of  July, 
1911,  would  prevent  a repetition  of  what  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a ease  where,  mainly  through  the 
deliberate  neglect  of  Mr.  Pui-ser,  uniformity  of  marking 
between  successive  senior  inspectors  had  seriously 
broken  down.  That  ends  what  I have  to  say  about  the 
Clonmel  subject. 

11646.  Then  I see  you  take  up  the  question  of  merit 
marks? — ^Yes;  I have  made  some  notes  on  the  merit 
marks.  It  is  a very  important  subject.  The  schools  are 
at  present  classified  by  the  inspectors  under  one  of_  six 
heads,  “exccUent,"  “very  good,”  “ goo<l,”  “fair,” 
“ middling,”  or  “ bad."  lu  practice,  however,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  schools  are  dassified  under  one  of  the 
three  heads,  “ very  good,”  “ good,”  or  “ fair”;  thus, 
in  the  year  1910,  92  per  cent,  of  the  schools  were 
placed  under  one  or  another  of  these  three  heads,  and 
in  1911  even  a larger  percentage.  The  three  great  cate- 
whioh  nearly  all  the  schools  are 


small  minority  of  the  teachers  of  the  circuit.  As  -to  ..  efadent,”  and  (3)  “ indifferent.  These 

the  standard  of  marking,  I saw  fair  reasons  for  agree-  emcienr,  i-sy  vm  o,  — 

ing  with  Mr.  "Welply  in  about  60  cases. 

11541.  The  Chairman.- In  any  other  circuit  -where 
Mr.  "V\^elply  wee  stationed,  were  complaints  made  ot 
his  manner  to  the  teachers?— I never  heaid  of  any 
complaints  of  Mr.  Welply  in  the  Bdfast  circuit  until 
he  had  left. 


11542.  He  was  in  Belfast  before  Clonmel? — Yes;  I 
did'uot  heat  of  any  complaints.  He  was  very  popular, 
as  far  as  I know,  in  Kerry,  where  he  was  stationed 
for  very  mwiy  years.  There  was  one  case  of  a row 
with  a teacher  who  was  suspected  of  writing  an 
anonymous  letter,  threatening  to  shoot  him.  But  mat 
a quarrel  about  the  appointment  of  a teacker. 


Mr.  WeTply  recommended  a certain  appointment  to 
the  manager  of  a neighbouririg  si^ool  and  the  teacher 
of  the  other  school  did  not  like  it. 


11643.  Is  he  a man  of  irritable  temper?— No,  I do 
not  think  so;  oh  the  contrary,  he  ia  very  cold  and 
business-like.  . . o i i 

11544.  Mr.  Henlt.— In  the  case  of  Mohober  School, 
was  there  not  a conflict  of  testimony  between  the  m- 
speotor  and  -the  teacher  as  to  what  took  place_  there 
I do  not  think  I could  stand  cross-examination  as  to 
the  details  of  aU  these  eases.  I really  do  not  know. 

11645.  The  Chairman.— Will  you  kindly 
from  your  notes?— In  10  or  11  cases  I thought  Mr. 
Welply’s  verdict  somewhat  severe;  in  10  cases  i -was 
inclined  to  think  that  his  opinion  of  a school  wm  ^ 
favourable.  As  I undertook  to  do,  I referred  toe 
former  oases  to  Mr.  Hynes  to  be  reinspected. . ey 


three  divisions  account  for  24,  46,  and  31  per  cent, 
of  the  schools,  respectively.  The  percentage  of  the 
teachers  in  these  classes  is,  however,  somewhat 
different,  and  roughly  corresponds  to  30,  60,  and  20 
per  cent.  These  divisions  form  a ready  means  by 
which  -toe  Board  can  distribute  their  awards  of  incre- 
ments and  promotions  to  the  teachers.^  ^e  30  per 
cent,  who  are  highly  efficient,  are  eligible  for  toe 
highest  class  salaries  obtainable  under  the  Boards 
regulations,  and  to  the  teachers  in  this  cIms  is  given 
the  exceptional  reward  known  as  “ special  promo- 
tion.” The  second  class  of  efficient  teachers  are 
eligible  for  increments  and  promotion  to  the  maximum 
of  the  second  grade.  If  you  abolished  these  merit 
marks,  as  many  witnesses,  I believe,  Imvo  recom- 
mended, it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Board  when 
awarding  promotions  to  endeavour  to  assess  toe 
inspector’s  reports  under  some  such  simdar  heads, 
otherwise  a want  of  uniformity  m the  distrffiution  of 
rewards  would  grow  up,  as  toe  officials  dealing  with 
this  work  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  attach  the 
correct  value  to  the  reports  if  express^  m a merely 
narrative  form.  It  is  a most  difficult  thing  to  assess 
the  value  of  a report  expressed  in  generM  language 
except  for  the  person  who  has  actually  done  the  mspee- 
tioE.  It  is  obviously  much  easier  for  the  inspector  to 
grade  the  school  than  for  an  offioial  m Duhlm,  by  study- 
ing the  inspector’s  report,  to  endeavour  to  gather  in 
what  grade  the  inspector  would  be  likely  to  have  placed 
it  had“  he  been  called  upon  to  do  ea.  A number  of 
persons  to  whom  I have  spoken  object  to  the  -word 
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"exceUent.”  This  mark  is  given  to  a very  small 
number  of  schools,  perhaps  three  or  four  per  cent., 
and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  managers  the 
teachers,  I think  they  would  be  disappointed  if  they 
did  not  get  this  Blue  Ribbon.  I find  that  even  the  ear- 
drivers  I come  acr<ws  know  when  a school  has  been 
inarksd  “excellent.” 


11647.  But  it  does  not  afiect  the  classification?— 
Not  a bit;  but  the  teacher  becomes  a marked  roan  in 
the  district,  and  he  walks  about  with  his  head  m the 
air  if  his  school  is  marked  “excellent.  Everybody 
knows  it.  It  excites  a fierce  interest  even  in  the 
placid  minds  of  Nuns ; when  they  hear  that  a neighbour- 
ing convent  nas  been  marked  “excellent,”  when  they 
have  got  only  “very  good,”  there  is  a deal  of  emulation 
over  it,  and  they  work  very  hard  in  order  to  overtake 
their  rivals  in  ^e  race.  Furthonnoro,  the  existence 
of  this  mark  is  a positive  help  to  the  teachers.  In 
giving  promotion,  if  I find  that  a teacher  has  got 
''excellent"  along  with  "good,”  I invariably  allow  the 
“excdlent”  to  compensate  for  the  "good.  lor 
special  promotion,  one  has  to  get  three  “very  goods, 
and  it  often  happens  that  a teacher  drops  one  “very 
good”  in  tire  middle;  but  if  he  has  got  an  “excellent, 

I take  no  notice  of  the  drop. 

11648.  Mr.  Coffey. — ^You  say  that  this  falls  in  under 
three  heads  generally? — 92  per  cent,  of  them. 

11549.  I see  that  Mr.  Purser  and  Mr.  Hynes,  in  ti-y- 
iug  to  fix  the  marks  in  Belfast  had  to  introduce  the 
new  marks,  " strong  fair,”  “ weak  good,”  and 
“ moderate  excellent  ”? — Yes;  it  amuses  me  when  1 
hear  some  of  the  inspectors  saying  there  are  too  many 
inerit  marks  and  increasing  the  number. 

11550.  The  Ceairm.an.— I came  across  a ” weak 
good”?— Yes,  and  a "strong  middling.” 

11651.  Mr.  Harrison. — That  is  the  same  as  saying 
“fairly  good”? — I daresay  you  have  heard  that 
originally  we  had  only  four  marks:  "excellent,” 
" good,’’  “ fair,”  and  " bad,”  and  it  was  the  inspectors 
themselves  (Mr.  Purser  in  among  the  number)  who 
induced  us  to  increase  them  by  adding  “ middling,” 
which  is  ” a vile  phrase,”  and  " very  good.”  I think 
middling  was  introduced  in  order  to  spare  the  feelings 
of  the  inspectors.  They  did  not  like  to  assign  an 
unmitigated,  unvarnished  " bad”  to  the  school;  they 
preferred  to  gild  the  pill  for  the  teacher.  After  all  it 
is  only  a question  of  appeai'ance  for  “ middling  ” as  if 
it  were  “bad.”  But  a vei7  small  proportion  of 
schools,  I am  glad  to  say,  are  classified  as  “ middling.” 
As  I said,  it  was  at  first  thought  sufficient  to  have  four 
merit  marks  ("excellent,”  "good,”  "fair,”  “bad”),  but 
it  was  urged  upon  the  Boai-d  by  many  inspectors  that 
these  categories  were  insufficient,  and  should  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  “very  good”  and 
“ middling.” 

11552.  ^e  Chairman. — Who  proposed  that? — The 
inspectors.  It  was  done  at  a conference  of  the  senior 
inspectors  in  Dublin. 

11553.  These,  merit  marks  sprang  from  a conference 
of  inspectors? — Yes,  and  even  now  a good  many  of  the 
inspectors  are  no-t  satisfied  with  the  number,  but  add 
“ very  fair,”  and  as  Mr.  CoSey  said,  " strong  fair,” 
" we^  g<»d,"  and  " moderate  excellent.” 


11654.  Mr.  Henly. — When  was  that  conference? — 
In  1908. 


11666-6.  But,  then,  was  not  the  question  submitted 
to  them  to  give  a definition  of  those  terms,  “excellent,” 
and  so  on? 

The  Chairman. — I think  we  have  that  document? — 
Have  you  .that  document?* 

11557.  Yes? — ^Yes;  but  the  terms  of  reference  were 
drawn  up  during  the  meeting  of  the  inspectors.  They 
came  to  mo  and  said  they  could  not  get  on  with  the 
four  terms,  " excellent,”  " good,”  “ fair,",  and  " bad.” 
11558.  Then  they  attempted  to  analyse? — Yes.  As  1 
was’  touring  with  Mr.  Bale  at  tile  time,  the  agenda 
paper  was  not  drawn  up  before  the  senior  inspectors 
arrived;  but  the  items  for  disousaon  were  submitted 
to  them  everyday  •while  the  conference 'lasted.  ■ 

11569.  And  did  you  suggest  to  them  to  analyse  those 
merit  mark?  or  did  they  teke  that  upon  themselves? — 
it  i?  very  hard  for  me  to  remember  exactly;  but  I 


suppose  I asked  them  to  give  definilious  of  the  terms 
usel  in  the  schools.  I fancy  that  the  terms  "middling" 
and  "very  good”  did  not  appear  until  the  second 
conference  of  the  senior  inspectors  which  was  held  at 
the  end  of  1903. 

11660.  Mr.  Henly.— The  question  was  submitted  on  ' 
tile  form  we  have,  at  all  events,  that  with  a view  to 
securing  uniformity  of  iuspection  iiu  agreement  should 
be  arrived  at  ns  to  the  meaning  of  "exc^ent,” 

“ very  good,”  “ good,”  " fair,”  " middling,”  and 

'<  bad  ”? What  is  the  date  of  that — is  it  June,  1903? 

11561.  June,  1903.  And  then  the  answer  is  given 
in  parallel  cohuun? — I see  you  are  right.  I am,  how- 
ever, perfectly  eerttun  of  this,  that  the  addition  to  the 
marks  was  pressed  on  the  Jiniii-d  t)y  the  inspectors, 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

11562.  The  Bisuop  of  Boas. — .’Vud  then,  perhaps,  in 
consequence  of  that,  you  nskod  them  to  define  those 
various  terms? — 1 am  perfoelly  certiiiii  that  it  was 
pressed  on  ue  by  the  inspectors.  Ono  of  their  arguments 
was  toat  some  touchers  siitloiaal  thmugli  thoro  being 
no  mark  between  " oxcoUent  ” iimi  " good,”  as  a lot 
of  teachers  got  " g<«'d  ” who  would  have  got  ” very 
good.”  On  the  ot-hov  hand,  snmi-  got  "excellent" 
who  would  have  got  only  " very  good.”  It  is  uleax' 
that  if  you  have  only  two  elasse.s  instead  of  three,  a 
mimbor  of  people  who  would  huvo  been  in  the  inter, 
mediate  class  are  put  oitlicr  abovo  <ir  holow.  However, 
whatever  the  murks  were,  the  inspectors  have  been  'very 
generous  in  awarding  tiKuii.  Mr.  Purser  unticipated 
that  the  number  below  “ gisxl  ” would  be  00  per  cent. 
In  a memorauduin’l’  date<l  the  UHh  of  October,  1903,  be 
divided  the  schools  in(.o  " cxtadlnnfc,”  0 per  cent.; 
“very  good,”  12  per  cent,;  “good,”  22  per  cent.; 
"fair,”  30  per  cent;  "middling.”  20  per  cent; 

" bad,”  10  per  cent.  .\s  a iiiiU.tci'  of  fact,  tile  number 
below  “ good  ” is  only  30  per  cent.;  so  tliut  at  that 
time,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Purser  judgiul  that  the  merit  of 
the  sciioohi  was  not  iiciiriy  so  iiigli  us  it  turned  out  to 
iie. 

11663.  The  CnAtUM.vs. — 'I’luit  was  i>un;ly  guess  work, 

I suppose? — Not  purely  gui-ss  work,  us  liis  opinion  was 
based  on  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  sclmols. 

11564.  I suppose  it  was  ii  rough  usbimate? — Very 
rough,  iudeed ; but  my  uini  is  to  show  that  thu  anticipa- 
tion of  the  inspectors  us  to  In  iw  these  marks  would  be 
awarded  did  not  conic  u'ithin  Hlf)  per  cent,  of  the 
truth;  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  " goods”  was 
double  what  was  expectiul. 

11666.  Will  you  put  hi  tlmt  memorandum  of  JL'. 
Purser’s? — Yes. 

11566.  Now  arc  you  going  on  to  the  administration?— 
Yes,  the  ndiniuistration  and  (he  neccss  by  teachers  to 
the  Board.  In  order  to  undcrstmid  the  methcxls  whereby 
tile  Board  of  National  Edueation  transacts  its  business 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  eontnils,  through  the 
Resident  Comraissionor,  as  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  administrative  details,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a eompreliensivc  view  of  the  amount 
of  work  that  is  involved  in  the  adunnistration  of  the 
National  system.  It  is  to  bo  remembered  that  ’ifia 
Commissioners  administer  a system  of  a highly  cen- 
tralised character,  that  every  detail  of  the  work  of  over 
8,000  schools  and  the  individual  payments  to  the 
teaching  staff  (consisting  of  over  17,000  individusls) 
have  to  be  seen  to  by  the  officers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

11567,  Are  they  over  17,000  now?— Yes,  including 
junior  assistant  mistresses.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  amount  of  matters  culling  f«>r  consideration  is  so 
great  that  it  would  he  quite  impossible  that  the 
Board  should  deal  itself  with  the  multitude  of  in- 
dividual cases  and  documents  that  demand  attention. 
Every  yeai'  the  secretaries  receive  from  managers  and 
other?  over  25,000  letters  and  communications  on 
school  eubjecte,  inspectors  furnish  about  16,000  re- 
ports on  the  schools,  in  addition  to  an  equal  uumbef 
of  letters  and  other  memoranda.  There  is,  in  addition> 
a large  correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Pubho 
Works,  with  the  Pensions  Office,  the  training  colleges, 
etc.,  amounting  on  the  average  to  about  10, 000. com- 
munications yearly,  and  there  are  besides  a large  num- 
ber of  returns,  foi-ms  and  circulars  demanding  official 
attention.  A Board  of  Commissioners  (with  one  ex- 
ception, unpaid),  consieting  of  eminent  men,  nearly  til 
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of  whom  have  important  public  or  private  occupations  11679.  The  Chajeman. — Were  weekly  meetings  pro- 
of other  kinds,  could  nob  attempt  to  deal  with,  the  thou-  longed  to  late  in  the  day? — Yes,  to  deal  with  some 

sands  of  individual  cases  which  form  the  subject  35  cases.  A considei-able  number  of  importent 

matter  of  ttie  enormous  mass  of.  documents  annually  questions  were  postponed  from  meeting  to  meeting, 

received  in  the  office,  and  it  is  accordingly  necessary  As  the  meetings  were  so  frequent,  the  Commissioners 

that  the  daily  management  of  this  business  should  be  were  not  properly  informed  (by  means  of  pnn^ 

deputed  to  officials  and  clerks  to  be  dealt  with  in  strict  memoi'anda  as.  at  present)  as  to_  the  details  whiem  the 
conformity  to  the  Board’s  instructions,  and  in  accord-  shortness  of  time  made  it  impossible  to  discuM.  When 
ftiice  with  its  intentions  and  policy.  But  this  the  meetings  became  fortnightly  it  was  possible  to  give 
does  not  mean  that  the  decisions  in  these  vCTy  full  information  to  the  memtets.  First,  a detailed 
numerous  individual  oases  are  given  without  the  r.ecord  of  the  proceedings  is  mrculated.  Ihisisave^ 
Board’  cr^izanoe  or  aut^rity,  nor  that  the  control  important  document,  requiring  a v^  long  time  to 
of  the  Commissioners  over  the  details  of  their  adminis-  print  in  extenso,  &s  it  often  extends  to  SO  pages.  Ihe 
tration  is  really  in  tile  slightest  degree  impaired.  Nor  secretary  attending  the  Board,  whose  duty  it  is 
does  our  procedure  diSer  Msentially  from  the  praCtioo  t>p  write  out  the  minutes,  has  to  spend  his  whole 
in  all  Governmeub  Dbpai-tments— even  those  which  time  on  this,  to  the  exclusion  of  most  other  business, 
are  entirely  directed  by  paid  officials.  In  all  Depitfb-  Again,  the  amount  of  pnnbing  to  be  done  for  ^ery 
ments  administrative  work  is  necessarily  delisted  meeting  is  very  large,  as,  c£^  of  im 


to  the  staff,  and  for  all  decisions  the  heads 
of  the  department  are  held  collectively  respon- 


cases,  we  print  the  whole  of  the  inspector’s  report, 
and  any  other  information  we  think  it  desirable  the 


sible.  Although  there  is  little  question  as  to  the  Board  tiiould  have  before  it. 


general  principles  on  which  the  business  of  a great  de-  11580.  Does  that  go  on  the  agenda? — ^Yes;  and  it 
partmenb  such  as  that  of  the  National  Board  should  takes  a long  time  to  print.  When  the  meetings  were 
be  conducted,  occasions  arise  when  the,  application  of  weekly  decisions  were  constantly  made,  and  reversed  at 
the  general  principle  gives  rise  to  difficulties.  Thus,  subsequent  meeting;  there  was  no  continuity  or  con- 
before  1900,  there  was  much  discussion  at  the  National  sisteney  in  action.  Though  the  meetings  were  so  frequent 
Board  as  to  the  way  in  which  individual  eases  were  the  members  of  the  Board  complained  that  important 
occasionaUy  dealt  with.  cases  involving  the  dismissal  or  fining  of  teachers  were 

11568.  Was  that  during  Mr.  Bedington's  adminis-  decided  by  the  office  committee,  of  which  they  mostly 

tration? Yes.  Although ' the  Board  met  weekly,  and  Imew  nothing,  as  they  were  placed  upoii  the  table,  in 

the  meetings  were  often  prolonged  after  6 p.m.  in  order  the  register  of  office-committee  orders,  which  was  open 
to  deal  with  the  30  or  35  eases  usually  placed  among  to  inspection,  but  was  rarely  inspected. 


the  agenda,  a considerable  number  of  important 
questions  were  postponed  from  meeting  to  meeting. 


11581.  What  was  the  offlee-coimnittee? — am  going 
into  that  later  on.  The  register  was  open  to  inspection. 


11569.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  attendance  in  but  was  rarely  inspsc^.  Before  Mr.  Redmgton  s dwth 

the  days  when  they  were  weekly?— It  was  not  nearly  the  Ai'chbi^op  of  Dublin  had.  tabled  the  foUowmg 

as  good  as  at  present-6  or  7 very  often.  motion,  which  remained  on  the  agenda  for  a ,^uple jF 

^ li  0 mv  „„„  months  until  I was  able  to  deal  with  it ‘ To  call 

11570.  The  same  men  attending?- There  were  cer-  to  the  fact  that  business  of  a very  important 

tain  men  who  always  attended.  character,  including  the  imposition  of  fines  on  teachers. 

11671.  Just  os  at  the  Intermediate  Board  now?—  the  withiawal  of  the  Commissioners’  recognition 

Yes.  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  teachers  in  particular  schools,  is  transacted  in  tee 
Molloy,  always  attended.  In  Sir  Patrick  Keenan’s  time  orders  of  tee  office-committee,  which  after 

tedre  was,  from  his  point  of  view,  ah  excellent  arrange-  Board-room  table,  are  issued  in  the 

ment.  As  he  professed  to  work  the  Board  by  means  of  tee  Commissioners  in  the  form  of  Boards 

of  tee  members  living  in  Dublin,  be  prevented  Orders ; and  to  move  that  in  future  the  name  of  the 
CommissioDers  living  in  the  country  from  having  their  Qornmissioners  be  used  in  official  correspondence  only 

travelling  expenses  or  maintenance  allowances.  It  is  reference  to  matters  which  have  been  considered  and 
a well-known  fact  that  these  were  never'  given  until  he  ^i^cided  at  a meeting  of  tee  Board.”  At  -tee 


meeting  at  which  I was  present  I proposed  teat  a 
11572  Mr.  CoFPEV.— You  said  tee  njeetings  were  committee  should  be  appointed 
nrolonged  eometimes  till  six.  What  is  the  time  of  any  improvement  could  be  effect^  m the  th&n  mete^ 
LLi»g  of  the  Board ?-From  heU-pKt.three.  Before  of  tan»otog  the  l.tel 

T -Rd^sid^nt  Commissioner  a rule  was  passed  of  the  discussions  at  this  Committee  was  teas  all 


I became  Eesident  Commissioner  a rule  'was  passed 
teat  the  meetings  should  not  be  prolonged  beyond  six, 
as  they  often  had  been  previously. 


continued  to  be  issued  in  tee  name  ot  the  Commis- 
sioners but  tee  recommendations  of  the  office-com- 
mittee were  classified  (somewhat  as  provisional 


tio  r,  .11  • n T7  A mittee  were  classined  ^Bomewnat  as 

11573.  From  half-past  three  till  six?— les,  ana  ^ present),  and  were  circulated  in  a printed 

nothing  oonti-oversial  can  be  brought  foi-ward  after  Downing  stated  that,  m 

half-past  five.  We  tried  to  put  the  hour  earlier,  but  of  tee  Archbishop’s  propcsal,  letters  were 

many  members  objected.  > longer  issued  in  the  nwne  of  the  Commissioners. 

11574.  Mr.  Henlv.-Is  not  teat  a.  very  shorijme  jg  apt  true,  as  the 

to  transact  an  immense  amount  of  busmes^— Those  resolution.  .^t  tee  same  time,  tee 

who  attend  the  meetings  do  not  think  «o.  ^6,6  are  4^,,  the  penaltloe  for 

TOrj  gfeat  adTantages  in  haling  an  unpaid  Board,  hut  he  revised,  it  hemg  the  general 

there  are  disadvantages  also,  tanent  men,  sudi  as  the  reeommendations  of  the  “*“'*\°*  ‘“'J'SS 

the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  are  not  able  to  attend  if  the  „„  *0,0  matters  were 


the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  are  not  aoie  wi  a.ienv  on  tnose  matins  —re  .dmittod 

work  is  toodieavv.  Besides,  you  must  remember  that  gnt  by  several  members  that  teachers  of  ^Pamtod 
rhrS^rremaJrcommltteemieWalao.  For  instance,  inefficLc,  and  'i«>><>”»*f„’'Xe'tres  1 vea? 
tat  Tuesday,  the  Commissioners  were  ocenpied  from  noii^ls  for  many  yOKS  (m 

half-past  eiel'en  in  the  morning  for  most  of  >e  day.  to  the  mjn^  SfoSSS^- 

11575.  The  Chajrmax.— Have  you  a ^ ® Sfication— A minimum  of  £3  for  tee  first 

member  vacates  his  seat  by  prolonged  non-a  . aasnee  • deprwaion  in  classification  for  the  second 

-There  is  no  such  rule.  In  someBoards  it  is  provid^  SS’l^r  thtee  times  tee  first  fine  if  teacher  was  in 

teat  a man  shall  vacate  Ins  position  if  he  has  ( _ ijismissal'  for  tea  third  offence.  For 

attended  for  a year,  but  ! have  never  known  .a  case  ^ teacher  to  be  reprimanded 

of  that  at  tee  National  Board.  ^ , -warned'  2nd  year — if  no  improvement,  tsniporary 

11576.  We  have  that  on  the  Intermediate  ^rd  ^jgpression  in  oIms  for  one  or  more  quarters;  3rd  yew, 
OR  swr;^iTiflrT7  mftfitinffs.  ““r  , , . •_  -looa  QTi,^  rfttentinn  on  tnal 


no^?— As" there  are  every  year  26  ordinary  meetings,  p^^anent  depression  in  class  and  retention 
and  possibly  10  meetings  of  committees  besides,  a man  ^ yeai^dismissal.  In  order  te  obviate 

is  certain  to  turn  up  at  one  of  them.  ^ charge  which  has  often  been  m^e,  wis  ® ? 

11577.  Mr.  K™«h,-H«v.  you  ever  f.iled  to  get  that 
‘ a guerumf-.Th.ee.  " leurnei  .thkt  the  Bret  ..  of  my 
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official  career  was  to  impose  these  pcjialties.  There  is 
ao  trutlr  in  this  statement.  lu  order  to  give  the  officials 
time  to  prepare  tJie  oases  in  a thorough  manner,  and 
to  print  r-eqoisite  information  for  the  Board,  there  was 
a imanimous  opinion  on  30th  May,  1899,  in  favour  of 
holding  the  meetings  fortnightly. 

116M.  Wni  yon  put  in  that  Order  on  the  books 
about  penalties? — Certainly. 

11583.  What  is  the  date  of  the  Order? — The  revised 
penalties  for  falsification  were  fixed  by  the  Board  I 
ihink  in  March,  1899.  Those  for  inefficiency  wore 
fixed  later  in  the  same  year.  I know  tire  first  Order 
was  in  March;  but  I wiU.  put  in  tire  Orders. 

11584.  Mr.  CcpsTST. — ^What  were  the  penalties? — 
In  the  fii'st  year  the  teacher  was  to  be  reprimanded 
and  warned;  in  the  second  year,  if  there  was  no 
improvement,  he  was  to-  be  depressed  in  class  for  one 
or  more  quarters;  in  the  tbirS.  year  there  was  to  bo 
a permanent  depression  in  class,  with  retention  on 
ti'ial  for  a year;  in  the  fourth  year  it  was  dismissal. 
There  was  an  unanimous  opinion  on  the  80th  of  May, 
1899,  in  favour  of  holding  the  meetings  fort- 
nightly; but  the  final  decision  was  deferred,  os 
it  was  felt  that  the  meeting  was  not  suffi- 
ciently attended.  I think  there  were  only  seven 
members  present.  When  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
resigned  in  June,  1901,  thei'e  was  much  public  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Board  was  kept 
informed  as  to  the  details  of  business, and  much  com- 
plaint as  to  the  small  attendance  of  the  Commissioners 
at  their  weekly  meetings.  An  eminent  colleague  wrote 
to  me  on  the  subject,  on  July  2nd,  1901 : ‘ The  work 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland  is  being  carried  on 
under  impossible  conditions.  There  were  148  meet- 
ings since  the  beginning  of  1898,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner who  stands  12th  on  the  list  in  point  of  attend- 
ance was  present  at>  62  out  of  the  143.  , who 

has  of  late  become  so  energetic,  not  to  say  noisy, 
attended  only  84.  Let  each  Commissioner’s  vote  be 
multiplied  when  a division  is  taken,  by  the  number  of 
his  average  yearly  attendances  for  the  preceding  three 
years,  and  things  may  go  better.”  (If  that  were  done 
the  Secretary  would  have  to  bo  as  great  an  arithmetician 
as  Mr.  Dilworth  is.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  urgent 
necesBity_  of  regularizing  the  position  of  the  Resident 
Commissioner  was  shown  by  a certain  Commissioner's 
defiance  of  my  authority  w&en  I refused  to  send  him 
the  confidential  reports  of  inspectors  upon  a certain 
school,  in  order  to  be  used  in  a Press  controversy  with 
a_  colleague  whom  he  had  publicly  accused  of  invera- 
I appealed  to  Mr.  Wyndham  for  assistance  in 
the  latter  ease,  and  he  wrote  as  follows  in  reply  (July 
25th,  1901) : " I have  read  your  letter  of  July  20tix, 
and  enclosures,  with  interest  and  i-egret.  It  is  clear 
to  me  ttafc,  as  I feared,  your  position  on  the  National 
Board  involves  difficulties  only  less  great  than  the  ser- 
vices which  you  have  rendered,  and  are  rendering,  to 
cause  of  education  in  Ireland.  I am  also  convinced 
that  the  ‘ constitutional  ' relations  between  the  Board 
and  tile  Resident  Commissioner,  bas^  as  they  are  on 
relics  of  antiquated  provisions  now  atrophied  by  dis- 
use, demand  tiie  close  and  proximate  attention  of  tiic 

Irish  Government I would  ask  you  to  allow 

me  to  defer,  not  consideration  in  so  far  as  I am  able 
to  gi-ve  it,  but  to  defer  definite  suggestions  as  to  what 
should  be,  until  I can,  in  Dublin,  nave. the  advantage 
of  coniOTnug  with  you  and  other  members  of  the 
Board.  The  result  of  tiiese  ccmferences  was  that  on 
November  6th,  1901,  a resolution  was  passed  at  the 
Board,  That  a committee  be- appointed  to  considei- 
what  quMtions  should  be  brought  before  tiie  Board  at 
their  ordmary  meetings;  and  what' matters  should  be 
decided  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Resident  Commis- 
eioner also  what  changes,  if  any,  arc  required  in  re- 
gard to  the  procedure  at  the  Board’s  meetings;  the 
Committee  also  to  report  on  the  relations  existiue  be- 
the  Depavteien. 

tal  staff  (indoor  and  outdoor)  in  regard  to  promotions, 
supera^uations,  etc.;  whetiier  these  relations  should 
be  modified,  and,  if  so,  in  what  respects.”  The  mem- 
following The  Lord  Chief - 
Shaw,  Bishop  of 
Commissioner  (ea:- 
January,  1902,  the  Board  received 
m - Qoi^ittee,  and  resolved  as  follows 

(1)  That  all.  questions  of  principle  and  the  classes 


to  which  they  should  be  upplicablo  be  decided  by  the 
Board;  that,  subject  to  tbiv  right  of  any  ConnuisKioner 
to  bring  before  the  Board  the  appUcalioii  to  a particular 
case  of  any  pviociple,  whether  already  laid  down,  or 
hereafter  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Board,  such  appliea- 
tiou  shall  be  determined,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  aud  shall  bo  brought  before 
the  Board  in  the  same  manner  us  the  reports  of  the 
Office  and  Finance  Comniittcos  now  are.”  (2)  ” That 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board  by  tlic  official  affected’ 
the  Resident  Cominissionor  siioiild  have  the  power  to 
superannuate  any  officer  over  thu  ago  of  (30,  when  ha 
should  be  of  opinion  ho  ouglib,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  service,  to  cease  to  hold  office. ” (8)  divided  into 
two  parts) : — (a)  “That  all  written  orders  and  divectioua 
given  by  the  secretaries  to  any  official,  either  of  the 
indoor  or  of  the  outdoor  department  staff  or  the  other 
officers  of  the  Board,  shall  be  assumed  by  the  officers 
to  whom  they  shall  have  liemi  giviui,  to  liavo  been  made 
by  tile  authority,  general  or  special,  of  the  Board,  or 
of  the  Resident  Coimnissinnor;  but  this  rule  shall  not 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  secretaries  as  between 
them  and  the  Resident  (tniiinissioiier,  and  the  Board.” 
(There,  is  a flavour  uf  tlie  (.’liief  Haroii  about  tliat,  I 
think.)  (£i)  “That,  subji’et  (o  the  preceding  rule  the 
‘li’inaneial  Assistant  Seeretiiry  and  (ho  Oliiofs  of’  In- 
spection shall  be  independent  of  each  otlier,  but  under 
tiie  direct  authority  of  llio  Board  or  the  Rosideht  Com- 
missioner.” (4)  “ That  the  Board  meiit  oiu-u  a fortnight 
during  the  year,  the  Resident  Comniisaioimr  to  retein 
the  power  of  snnnnoning  a Hpecial  lucctiiig  of  the 
Ooramissioners  whenever  nt'-ccssary." 

, 11585.  Mr.  CoFi'EY. — May  I (rouble  you  to  read 
Clause  2 or  Section  2,  refui-riug  l<>  mutters' of  principle? 
“That,  subject  to  the  right  nf  any  t'mmnissioner  to 
bring  before  the  Board  tho  applicuiion  to  a particular 
case  of  any  priiieipU-,  whether  already  laid  down,  or 
lioreafter  to  be  laid  <lown  liy  thu  Hoard,  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  determined,  in  the  first  instunec,  by  tbs 
Resident  (.’cminissiorier.  mid  aliali  bo  brought  before 
the  Board  in  thu  same  iiinimer  as  the  reports  of  ths 
Office  and  Fiiuuici!  Coiumittees  now  arc.”  In  accord- 
ance with  these  orders  tin;  following  svsteiu  of  adminis- 
tratiou  was  adopted.  In  t!i<',  first  plaee  the  Code -of 
Regulations  settles  the  priiicipius  on  wdiich  individual 
case  are  to  bo  dealt  with,  imd  si-uondly,  in  the  case  of 
matters  not  directly  coming  muler  the  Rules,  sucb 
further  orders  as  the  Jfoard  (h  em  to  hu  nucessarv  are 
adopted  from  time  to  timu  after  discussion,  which 
settle  the  principles  to  bo  apidicd  to  these,  new  cases, 
In  the  next  place,  higher  offiidnls  uro  appointed  by  the 
Board  for  the  examination  of  individual  cases,  and  to 
draw  up  the  necessary  unlers  in  strict  acc<.irdance  with 
the  rule  or  previous  decision  of  thu  Board  applicable 
to  each  case;  inspectors’  rejiorts  and  letters  from 
managers  are  referred,  in  the.  fii-st  place,  to  the  officials 
Imown  as  ” examiners,”  and  if  thu  matter  is  one  pre- 
senting no  special  difficulty  tho  appropriate  order  is 
made  by  tho  examiner,  and  ho  is  held  responsible  to 
the  (^mmissionei'E  for  its  accuracy.  But  where  the 
decision  involves  action  of  a more  important  character, 
such  as  the  _ granting  or  withholding  of  money  psy- 
ments,  the  infliction  of  penalties  on  teachers,  or  the 
diminishing  in  any  way  of  salary  or  emoluments,  the 
order,  after  being  recommended  by  the  c’xaminer  or  other 
executive  officer  within  whose  province  it  falls,  must  be 
eountersigued  by  one  of  tiio  scendnrira,  submitted  to, 
approved,  and  also  signed  by  thu  llesident  Commis- 
siouor,  and,  in  addition,  set  forth  in  the  agenila  paper 
mth  such  detniia  tis_  are  lu-cossury,  imd  laid  before  the 
Board  _at  a full  nieoting.  In  very  sminus  eases,  such  as 
those  involving  tho  dismissal  <if  a teacher,  u full  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  of  the  action  recommended  is 
f«ut  out  with  the  ngeudu  to  each  Commi.ssioner  some 
days  before  tlie  meeting.  t;\'1i(hi  the  Board  meets  it  is 
open  to  any  CoimniKsioner  to  raise  a discussion  upon 
any  of  these  decisions,  and,  if  necossury,  to  have  it 
deforred  for  fuller  discussion  ut  a subsequent  meeting. 
Xn  addition  to  this,  every  Commissioner  can,  at  any 
time,  call  for  information  rogurdiiig  the  action  taken 
by  the  officials  in  any  particular  case  or  (lemand  to 
see  the  official  documents  relating  thereto,  and  he  can 
further,  if  dissatisfied  with  such  action,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  givo  notice  of  motion  to  raise  a discussion 
on  the  subject  at  a Board  meeting.  Further,  whan 
important  eases  of  a special  or  unusual  character 
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me  under  official  notice  they  ave' discussed  specially  11596,  Sir  Hieam  Wilkinson.— I might  just  m^a 
h-v  the  Commissioners,  all  the  documents  and  other  a remark  with  regai-d  to  that  point,  as  niy  n^e  has 

iianers  relating  to  the  matter  being  submitted  to  the  been  mentioned.  You  are  quite  familiar,  I have  no 
mcetimr  Of  course,  all  proposals  involving  changes  doubt,  with  the  changes  introduced  into  the  prooedme 

rnlea  or  alterations  in  the  principles  of  the  ad-  of  the  Law  Courts  with  regard  to  the  documents  that 


of  rules  or  alterations  in  the  principles  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  fully  considered  by  the  Board,  due 


put  in  by  plaintiff  and  defendant.  In  former  times 


bein"  given.  Important  questions  of  principle  it  went  on  so  far  that  there  might  be  eight  or  nine  of 

^rP  freaueutlv  referred  for  special  discussion  and  eon-  those  statements  and  replies,  ending  with  what  -was 

vifleration  to  sub-committees  of  the  Board.  In  pur-  know  as  a sur-rebutter,  as  well  as  I r^ember.  Under 
of  the  system  of  administration  just  described  the  new  system  they  abolished  that.  In  some  systei^ 
a i-eDort  from  an  inspector  (whether  a chief  iuspector  it  is  now  simply  a case  of  staternent  and  ans-wer;  m 

nr  one  of  lower  rank)  is,  in  tlic  first  instance,  eon-  some  others,  statement,  answer  and  reply.  Of  course. 

2lMcd  bv  the  examiner,  and  such  action  is  then  taken  where  they  are  cut  down  m that  way,  it  is  contemplated 
on  it  as  mav  be  in  accordance  with  the  rule  or  prin.  that  the  matter  will  be  thrashed  out  m public ; but 

Pinle  laid  down  by  the  Board  that  is  appUeable  to  the  there  is  no  opportunity  given  to  the  teacher  hero  m this 

pflse  If  the  application  of  such  rule  or  principle  pre-  particular  case  of  thrashing  it  out  before  an  mpector, 
sents  any  difficulty  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  eecre-  as  it  were,  so  that  the  suggestion  I made  here  to  some 
lurv  and  by  him  to  the  Eesideut  Commissioner,  who  ' of  the  witnesses  whom  we  have  had 
determines  what  action  is  suitable  to  the  case.  If  the  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  aUow  the  teach^ 

circumstances  require  any  decision  of  a serious  nature  to  have  the  reply  of  the  inspector,  ffie  whole  charge 

it  is  brought  before  the  next  meeting  of  tiie  Boai-d  as  agamst  him  (for  it  amounts  practieaEy  under  ffie,  sys- 
L proSnal  order  for  confiimation.  Suppose  now  tem  which  is  now  in  force  to  a charge  of  inefficiency 
a proviaioutti  U ....V...  thfl  tPftP.herl.  and  that  he  should  have  all  the 


tbe^’caS^oTmi  appeal  from  a teacher  against  the  report  ogainst  the  teacher),  and  that  he 

of  an  inspector  This  appeal,  which  is  forwarded  by  remarks  of  the  mspeotor  ag^st  him,  so  that  be  might 

the  manager,  is  first  carefully  read  by  the  examiner,  reply  to  them  before  the  fi^l  decision.  In  ■this  case, 

and  is  then  referred  by  him  to  the  inspector  what  occurs  is  that  the  teacher  complains  ^ tiie 

concerned  for  such  observations  in  explanation  • or  sent  to  him  (and  he  does  not  receive  ^e  whole  of  t e 

fuller  details,  as  may  seem  to  the  latter  to  be  necessary  report)  and  his  complaint  is  then  sent  to  ffie 

to  explain  his  actions.  When  the  inspector’s  reply  is  and  the  inspector  says 

reeSved,  the  teacher’s  statement  and  this  reply  ate  is  not,  I underst^d, 

carefullv  considered  by  the  examiner  and  by.  one  of  and  the  teachers  case^  is  decided  upon  statements 

the  Semtaries  and  submitted  to  me.  If  a pnma  facie  made  behind  his  back  (I 

case  in  favour  of  the  teacher’s  statement  appears  to  siyely)  his  case  deterged  on  statemente 


fuller  details,  as  may  seem  to  the  latter  to  be  necessary 
to  explain  his  actions.  When  the  inspector’s  reply  is 


carefully  considered  by  the  examiner  and  by  one  of 
the  secretaries  and  submitted  to  me.  If  a prima  facie 
case  in  favour  of  the  teacher’s  statement  appears  to 


r/mSc  oT.?  irpsSr  3 ligl”k  .vUci'ke  ha.  not  betee  hhn,  with  th.  roanlt  that  he 

to  visit  the  school.  But  if  the  inspector’s  explanation  is  fined  for  an  offence  upon  evidence  the  whole  of 

jeSS  lhfSpT.1  ?ha‘LtSie“3  S-eln  Sa’eS,.  gl™ 

the  intpeete'e  feplj  howevet,  sml  to  the  mmaget  that  inotement  ''J'* 

iLr.  w 1,.  ht  T(.  o.r.nnt  howeTOt.be  oonoeded,  name  has  been  menfacmed,  I want  to^put  that  point 


facts  if  he  thinks  fit.  It  cannot,  however,  be  conceded, 
nor  was  it  ever  contemplated,  that  the  mere  fact  of 
an  appeal  agamst  an  inspector  should  necessarily  re- 
quire an  inspection  by  nn  officer  of  higher  rank. 


of  view  forwa^.  Perhaps  you  will  think  it  over,  and 
see  whether  a claim  might  not  be  made? — Personally,  I 
should  be  very  anxious  to  go  very  far  in  that-  way. 


nsPfl?— T Cfin-not  eav  that  that  ever  occurred  to  me.  . complete  cnange  oi  at  • ttv. 


closedP-I  cannot  say  that  that  ever  occun-ed  to  me.  . 7"  ,7^8^  oi 

11687.  The  CHAinLa-.-ThatTOaino  up  two  oi-  .tliTOo  S»id  iJin- 


times? — ^But  you  must  consider  tliat  when  a person  has 
a grievance  it  is  very  likely  that  a discussion  of  it 


the  present,  for  the  last  80  years,  the  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors have  been  treated  as  of  such  a confidential 
nature  that  in  no  circumstances  would  the.  Board 


ii  grievance  i5  is  vciji  that  in  no  circumstances  would  tne  iioava 

might  go  indefinitely,  and  what  would  be  gained  by  it?  publish  tliem.  Even  on  an  Order  of  the 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  High  CoStf  they  won’t  surrender  the  reports,  as  you 

taoher  who  piaj  Bend  up  a reiomder.  ^ biS,.  but  they  said  down  aome.  official  to  read  whatever 

the  inspector  for.  a further  leport.  If  that  must  be  I report®  the  judge  mav  think  necessary; 

sent  to  the  teacher,  and  if  the  latter  may  make  a sur-  g lets  the®  reports  out  of  hi.s  hand, 

rejoinder,  where  would  be  the  end?  , -i  j Vm,  tmvA  had  experience  of  that  yourselves  here  in  the 

_ 11588._You  get  fuller  information  or  ClooiSdaff  case,  &s  report  wliioh  Mr.  Lemass  refused 

information  •"  rAnni-r.  KS  j.  umv  .can  „ a ... 


I.  You  get  fuller  information  or  more  detailed  io«  

information  in  this  supplemental  report,  as  I to°aurrender'’  iT'thrBoard  approves  your  suggestion, 

it,  fi-om  the  inspector,  and  I think  it  really  ooks  only  wiU  have  to  be  informed  that  they  must 

v«oov,„»Kin  th,h  t-arher.  who  was  complained  of.m  the  mspectois  win  nave  uu  


reasonable  that  the  teacher,  who  was  complain^  ^ m ^^^^ffieir^reporta  wS  full  knowledge  that  they  ai-e 
the  first  instance,  should  be  furnished  with  a copy?-  confidential  documents. 

I have  no  objection  to  do  that.  ^ ' g,  are  all  aware  in  public  ser- 

11589.  But  it  has  not  been  done?— Not  befoie  the  confidential  reports  are  in  existence  for  the 

case  is  decided.  juiormation  of  the  heads  of  departments;  but  m this 

11590.  Mr.  Henlt.— Of  course,  you  ai'e  aware  that  mmr^  action  occutrmg  tricnmally 


11590.  Mr.  HENLT.-Of  course,  you  that  miorn^  occurring  trienniaUy 

the  Belfast  teachers  felt  greatly  aggrieved  by  the  fact  pa  i teacher,  and  the  teacher  is  not  informed 

that  when  the  inspectors  sent  in  that  statemrat  in  nf  the  basis  u-pon  which  the  conclusion  is  arrived 

reply  to  their  deputation,  they  liad  oppoi-tunity  y that  the  teacher  might  be  able  to 

of  seeing  the  reply  of  the  inspectors? — ^YeS.  PYTilain  aomitthins  in  the  further  report  of  the  inspec- 

H691.  The  CBAIIIKAII.—They  wrote  t<A  ask  for  that  muM  alter  tire  deoision  ol  the  ■ Board  with 

report? — The  refusal- was  the  action  of  the  Board,  not  j giantine  or  not  granting  of  that  incre- 

mine;  ot  comwe,  I know  that  thatdoesnofmake  any  "Si^CeSiSy. 

difference.  ’ . • 11598  The  Chairman. — ^In  the  ease  of  the  report  of 

11592.  Mr.  Henly.— But  still  they  felt- a_  grievance  geooQd  inspector,  might  not  an  extract  be  sent  to 

4 the  matter?-But  as  a fact,  they  got  the  inspectors  • the  second  mspec  o , it  is 


in  the  matter?— But  as  a fact,  they  got  the  inspeotOTS  • matter  ..arising ?—But  it  is 

replies.  • iv  jo  . sent*  no  doubt,  after  the  ease  has  been,  decided.  __  - 

11593.  The  Ceaiem.an.— They  got  them  m the  end.  Hgqq.  After  the  case  has  been  decided?— A.  decision 

In  the  beginning;  I think.  ' s at  a Board  like  ours  does  not  resemble  a law  of  the 

11594.  Mr.  Hemlt.— They  did  not  get  the  inspectors  Persians;  it  is  not  like  a deasion  in  the 

reply  to  the  deputation? — Indeed  , they  did.  T,aw’ Courts.  , 

11695.  They  got  it  surreptitiously,  I think?— Very  tro  Btsuop  of  Boss.— If  the. manager  sends 

much  so;  they  got' the'eubstahcB  of  it  from  a Commis- 
sioner who  has  been  here. 


''Ti599a  The  Bishop  of  Boss.— If  the.  manager  sends 
in  new  information  could  the  case  be  re-opened?— 
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Certainly,  that  is  constantly  done,  I am  most  careful 
myself  when  dealing  witli  tliese  cases  to  act  in  this 
way.  Whenever  I liappcu  to  get  or^y  new  iutormation, 
either  in  letters  fi-om  a manager  or  at  an  interview — 
and  very  often  they  come  to  sec  me  and  tell  me  things 
about  the  teacher  which  I did  not  Imow  from  the  official 
document— I make  it  a point  to  bring  the  case  again 
before  the  Board,  so  tliat  it'  may  reconsider  it. 

11600-1:  Sir  -Hiham:  Wilkihson.— Might  not  that  be 
avoided  by  some  regulation  such  as  I suggested? 

Mr.  KEiri'Lii!. — ^Would  not'  the  teacher  be  more 
impressed  with  tbe  fairness  of  the  proceeding  if  he 
got  the  supplemental  statement  before  the  decision 
was  taken? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  insuperable 
difficulty  in.  doing  what  you  suggest. 

11602.  Sir  *Hikam  Wilkinson. — I wish  to  say  before 
you,  Dr.  Starlde,  that  I think  that  the  question  of  the 
confidential  nature  of  the  report  hardly  comes  in.  If 
tbe  report  is  finally  sent  to  the  teacher  the  question  of 
the  confidential  nature  of  that  report  really  is  imma- 
terial, because  it  is  as  confidential  on  the  one  side  as 
it  is  on.  the  o^er? — ^But,  as  you  know,  wc  do  not  scud 
the  whole'  report. 

1160&.  Mr.  Haurison.— Is  the  general  report  confi- 
dential?— ^Every  report  is  confidential. 

11604.  But,  as  a mattei-  of  fact,  you  always  send  out 
that? — Only  an  extract. 

11605.  And  do  you  decide-  how  much  will  bo  sent  out 
or  does  the  inspector  decide? — In  the  general  report,  as 
you  can  see  from  the  form  of  the  report  in  the  Code, 
there  is  a minute  at  the  end  which  is  always  sent,  but 
the  rest  is  confidential.  The  inspector  is  directed  to 
draft  up  the-  minute  at  the  end  for  the  information  of 
the  teacher  and  manager. 

11606.  And  that  always  goes? — Yes. 

11607.  The  Chairman. — And  we  understand  that  he 
writes  that,  luxowing  that  it  is  intended  to  be  scut?; — 
Certainly.  - 

11608.  Now,  I think  wc  may  continue  your  evi- 
dence?—The  Commissioners  have  ample  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  each  individual  inspec- 
tor, and  unless  there  is  some  serious  reason  for  doubt- 
ing their  judgment  or  their  bona  fides  when  repotting 
upon  a school,  they  do  not  consider  it  necessary  or 
advisable  in  the  public  interest  to  subject  their  in- 
specters  to  indiscriminate  revision  at  the  mere  re- 
quest of  the  teacher.  But  if  any  reasonable  doubt 
exists  in  tbe  matter,  steps  are  always  taken  to  get  -ffie 
infoi-mation  of  a more  experienced  official  than  the  one 
complained  of.  Cases  su^  ’as  these,  which  are  largely 
matters  of  expert  knowledge,  are  not  and  never  have 
been  as  a rule'loid  before  the  Board  unless  there  is  a 
question  of  principle  involved,  or  unless  I am  of 
opinion  that  some  special  difficulty  arises  in  the  case. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  in  such  matters  no  inspec- 
tor or  other  official  has  any  right  to  demand  that  the 
Uesident  Commissioner  of  t*’e  Board  shall  take  his 
view  of  the  matter.  Under  Rule  72  of  tbe  Code,  no- in- 
spector, whether  a chief  or  other  inspectov,  has  any 
authority  to  decide  upon  any  question  affecting  a 
National  school.  These  are  matters  solely  for  mej  as 
representing  the  Board,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
authority  delegated  to  me,  and  in  the  last  resort  for 
the  Board’s  approval.  But,  as  already  mentioned,  it 
is  open  to  any  Commissioner  to  make  inquiry  into 
cases  of  this  or  any  other  character,  and  to  demand 
to  have  them  specially  considered  by  &e  Board. 

11609.  Mr.  CoFFEv.— The  delegation  you  referred  to 
is  the  delegation  of  1902?~But  there  always  lias  been 
delegation.  The  delegation  of  1902  did' not  greatly 
extend  my  powers,  but  only  elucidated  and  recognised 
what  -was  rather  doubtful  before;  for  example,  whether 
I had  the  power  as  head  of  the  administ>ation  to  retire 
a man  of  60  years  of  age.  They  delegated  that  to  me 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board,  on  the  principle  that 
the  Board  cannot  rid  itself  of  its  power  as  the  final 
authority.  'Hence  there  is  al-wnys  an  appeal  to  tiie 
Board.  Thus,  when  I retired  Mr.  Downing  he 
appealed  against  my  action.  Individual  Commissioners 
make  a free  use  of  their  power  to  enquire  into-'the 
details  of  admimsti'ation,  and  one  might  almost  say  that 
it  IB  impossible  that  any  legitimate  grievance  on  the  part 
of  anyone  under  the  Board’s  authority  could  possibly  be 


kept  from  their  knowledge.  The  question  of  appeals 
by  teachers  to  the  Board  was  carefully  discussed  by' 
the  Board  in  1907,  on  the  request  of  Sir.  Birrell.  It 
was  decided  that  it  was  iuipossiblc  for  them  to  be 
heard  personally  by  the  Board,  for  reasons  which  are 
well  given  in  the  following  letter  to  mu  from  the  late 
Reooraer  of  Belfast  (Novciubor  18th,  1907j  : “I  am 
entirely  opposed  to  giving  tho  teachers  any  right  of 
personal  appeal  to  the  Coinmiasionors,  or  any  of -them. 
It  would  destroy  tbe  discipline  of  tho  service.  If  ^e 
cannot  trust  our  inspectors,  are  wo  to  inspect  the 
schools  ourselves?”  It  may  be  added  that  when  a 
group  of  toachers — as  in  Jlolfast  and  in  'Tipperary— 
recently  presented  joint  memorials  to  tho  Boai'd  rs- 
garding  their  alleged  grievaucus  iigninst  tho  inspectors 
these  matters  wore  fully  considered  by  the  Commis^ 
_sioners  thcinaolves,  and  it  is  important  to  point  out 
tliat  ill  dcmimdiug  the  prusuiil-  in(|uiry  it  i.s  tlio  charges 
made  by  the  kmclicrs  were  iigninst  mntk'rs  wliieh  had 
been  fully  adjudicated  uium  by  ihu  Board  itself  and  not 
merely  against  decisions  taken  on  niy  sole  rcsponBl- 
bility.  It  has  never  been  my  policy  to  encourage  in. 
dividual  appeals  against  the  marking  of  inspectors, 
but  rather  to  take  measures  (us  in  the  circxdar  of  July, 
1911)  to  obviate  tho  necessitv  of  appeals.  That  is,  in 
my  opinion  the  only  way  oi  di-iiling  with  this  questiou. 
In  1902,  when  Mr.  Dale,  tliu  proHout  chief  inspector  of 
the  English  lioard,  ivus  Imliling  ti  govermnental  inquiry 
into  the  Irish  natiomil  system,  he  was  approached  by 
a large  number  of  the  Irish  inspectors,  who  represented 
to  him  that  tho  habit  of  referring  appeals,  in  many 
oases  frivolous,  of  teacdiers  for  revision  by  inspectors 
of  higher  rank  'n’cs  fatal  to  their  infiuunee  in  a district, 
and  destructivo  of  their  indupoiideiice ; a frequent 
alteration  in  the.  marl;  of  nii  insp<it‘.toi',  uspcoinlly  a 
senior  inspector,  diniinishoil  tho  uunfideiico  of  "^the 
manager  and  teacher  in  his  jiulgiiifiit.  A chief  in- 
spector was  not  lU'COMSiirily  u lu-tti'r  judge  of  a schctol 
than  his  subordinate ; indc(“<l,  it  was  probable  that,  as 
he  iniew  less  of  tho  teacher  flmn  the  insi)ector  of  tbe 
circuit,  his  judgment  was  less  likely  tn  be  influenced  by 
the  permanent  aspects  of  u sehonl  than  tliat  of  a man 
who  had  a long  experience  of  the  tunelier’s  character 
and  efficiency.  Mr.  Dulo  agreed  xvith  tlio  inspectors, 
and  he  told  me  that,  in  Engluml,  appeals  were  rarely 
granted,  as  it  was  not  thought  neecsHary  or  desirable 
in  the  public  interest  lo  sulijoct  inspectors  to  indis- 
criminate revision  at  the  mere  request  of  tlio  teacher. 

. Independonoe  of  judgment  and  self-respect  were  lilmly 
to  suffer  if  the  ui8peck)r’s  judgment  wove  liable  to 
constant  revision.  .\s  a result  of  this  conversa- 
tion I ordered  that  no  invostigation  into  the  marking 
of  an  iaspoetor  should  bt*  undortakon  by  a chief  in- 
spector without  my  express  onlor.  Tliero  was  nothing 
nciy  in  this,  as  it  was  really  covered  by  the  Rules  for 
Chief  Inspectora,  viz.,  that  an  invostigation  can  be  held 
only  on  tho  Order  of  the  (’ommissionons.  I may  quota 
here,  _aa  throwing  liglit  upon  some  of  the  objections  to 
receiving  appeals  from  individual  teachers,  a letter 
addressed  to  a senior  inspoctor  in  June,  1904,  who  had 
complained  at  the  action  of  5Ir.  Purser  in  respect  of  8 
school'  wdiich  he  had  inspected  : “Tlie  ease  you  ivrite 
about  did  come  before  me  some  months  ago.  The 
manager  appealed  against  your  oxuiiiination,  and  called 
at  the  offioG,  but  did  not  sec  me.  On  looking  over  the 
papers  I found  that  three  years  ago  tliere  was  a similar 
hppeal,  which  was  referred  to  Mr.  Purser.  He  differed 
from  you  in  his  judgment,  and  in  the  following  year 
another  inspector  also  took  n higher  view  of  the  profi- 
ciency than  you  did.  I may  say  that  for  some  time  past 
I have  set  my  face  against  re-inspections  of  schools, 
which,  I consider,  are  unfair  to  tho  first  inepectors, 
and  likely  to  lead  to  friction  between  the  members  of 
the  staff.  Consequently  I refused  to  allow  your  results 
to  be  checked  by  Mr.  Purser.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
your  report  of  three  years  ago  had  been  referred  to  Mr. 
Purser,  with  the  result  I mentioned,  I was  compelled 
to  take  some  action.  I direc'tcd  Mr.  Purser  to  visit 
the  school,  and  to  examine  it. independently,  but  wt 
to  critioiso  the  reliability  of  your  examination.  On 
the  receipt  of  his  report, "l  directed  that  the  managed 
should  be  informed  that  no  action  ■would  be  taken 
until  after  the  next  annual  visit,  ■which  should  take  the 
form  of  a full  examination  of  the  school.  As  I view 
the  matter,  there  is  no  reflection  on  your  efficiency  as 
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an  inspector.  I carefully  obviated  alb  possibility  of  dent  Commissioner  cannot  but  feel  that  ‘the  good 
this  by  ordering  an  independent  inspection,  without  name,’  if  not  of  the  Central  Committee,  at  any  rate, 
reference  to.  your  report;  and  I have, refused  to  with-  of  the  deputationists,  is  gravely  afiected  by  their  hav- 
draw  your  ‘ mark  ’ on  the  school,  although  Mi.  Pur-  iug  sanctioned  the  preparation  of  a ‘ verbatim  report' 
ser’s  is  highei' than  it.  P.S. — 1 have  seen  youi- official  of  the  interview,  which  he  had  expressly  forbidden, 
letter  since  writing  the  above,  and  I regret  that  you  and  by  having  circulated  it  broadcast,  without  taking 
should  tliinls  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  reflects  any  precautions  that  its  confidential  character  should 
on  your  work  : nothing  was  further  from  our  intention,  be  preserved.  The  Resident  Commissioner  regrets  the 
directed  you  to  hold  the  examination  next  year  decision  which  has  been  forced  upon  him  by  this  viola- 
individually,  in  order  to  bring  home  to  the  manager,  tion  of  a definite  underst^ding.  He_  has  always  wel- 
in  a way  that  cannot  be  questioned,  the  shortcomings  corned  opportunities  of  discussing,  with  the  remesen- 
of  tlie  school.  This  is  the  object  of  the  individual  tative  of  the  teachers,  the  defects  of  Primary  Bduca- 
examination.”  It  may  be  added  that  appeals  from  tion;  but  he  is  convinced  that  such  disoussions  lose 
teachers  are  not  solely  upon  the  subject  of  the  mark-  their  chief  value  when  not  conducted  with  the  perfect 
inc  of  their  schools ; nor  are  these  the  most  important : freedom  and  candour  which  are  the  natural  outcome 

I myself  receive  personally  900  appeals  in  each  year,  of  mutual  coufideriee  and  good  faith.”  Last  summer 
most  of  which  might  as  reasonably  be  placed  before  the  the  Commissioners  themselves  received  a deputation 
Board  as  those  touching  inspection.  There  are  hundreds  from  the  Teachers’  Association  on  the  maternity  ques- 


of  complaints  on  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  managers, 
naronts,  other  teachers,  salai-ies,  increments,,  fines, 

m,--  13 J ..,...,.1.1  ...Ul,  +l,.„oo  aiTo.i  it. 


tion  and  gave  a full  hearing  to  their  views.  Short- 
hand reports  have  in  recent  years  been  taken  of  the 


etc  The  Board  would  not  deal  with  these,  even  If  it  proceedings  at  the  teachers’  intei-viewe  with  me,  and 
sat'  daily  these  have  been  after-wards  circulated  to  .the  Board  and 

11610^'The  CHAiuMAK.— Now,  with  regard  to  the  fully  considered.  On  two  occasions  last  year-  the 
means  of  access?— For  some  years  past  the  formal  Board  invited  representatives  of  the  teachers  to  confer 


resolutions  of'  Teachers’,  Associations  on  matters  touch- 


1 proposed  modifications  in  the  system  of 


iug  their  interests  have  been  printed  among  the  education.  One  of  these  conferences  had  reference  to 
agenda  and  laid  before  the  Board  for  their  information  institution  of  iugher  grade  schools  and  adviced 

at  regular  intervals.  I also  have  frequentlv  received  .dcpaitments,  and  the  other  to_Mr.  BjrreEs  proposed 
deputations  representative  of  the  teachers  for  a dis-  scheme  of  scholai-ships  for  pupils  of  primary  schools. 
cuBsion  of  various  subjects  of  the  kind.  Deputations  II6II1  Have  you  had  any  conference  with  teachers 
to  me  from  the  Teachers’  Organisation  ceased  in  1909,  as  to  proposed  new  rules  or  changes  to  be  made  in 

their  Committees  having  resolved  to  ask  for  no  further  your  rules  and  regulations? — have  had  conferences 


intei-views  with  me,  in  consequence  of  my  having^  re- 
fused to  receive  any  member  of  a previous  deputation, 
which  had  broken  confidence  with  ms  in  the  circum- 
stances related  in  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
Miss  Catherine  Mahon,  6th  December,  1910 
" Madam — I am  desired  by  the  Resident  Commissioner 


with  regard  to  proposed  new  rules,  for  example,  with 
regard  to  higher  grade  schools. 

11612.  That  would  go  into  youi-  new  rules? — They 
would,  of  course,  if  they  were  sanctioned. 

11613.  A question  was  discussed,  -with  two  or  three 


■'  Madan  -I  am  desired  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  a quesuoa  was  aiscusseq.  v^im  lwo  or  mree 

ividuaiii  i au  Vie,  rm  Witnesses  here  as  to  whether  some  notice,  say  three 

tiJ  Uc  „p  d«,e;,p  onto  into  nocntlo'  noKc.^  gi™n  o.  of 


fo'rtSto  S':  pJn'n71o”ou“o.  to  gi^e 

« 'Oommittoc  of  fho  jXSedT.t 

Mr.  Phelan  s letter  (July  14th,  1908}  to  their  isecieiarj  ,i  it  1.  • x 

be  laid  down,  in  the  following  terms,  the  conditions  on  11614.  Would  that  not  ge- 
which  he  was  willing  to  receive  deputations  Before  —At  the  Intermediate  Boa 
_ It,  . . . X ! ii.!.  A +«+!,..*  ITT  11  cartam  conventions  which 


months’  notice,  should  be  given  of  the  publication  of 
new  rules,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  representations  to 
come  up  to  you,  or  to  give  time  for  a meeting  or  con- 
ference witli  the  teachers,  such  as  lye  have  had  at  tho 


11614.  Would  that  not  get  rid  of  some  of  the  ti-ouble? 
-At  the  Intermediate  Board,  .as  you  know,  tbei-e  are 


Dr.  Starkio  consents  to  receive  this  deputation,  he  will  eertam  conventions  which  are  very,  cai-efuliy  obsei-ved, 
tamito  to  ha-vc  on  aasuronaa  that  the  proaaedings  at  that  la  to  the  oonMential  nature  ot  fte  proceed, 

thi  interview  wilt  be  regarded  at  confidential,  as  ex-  mgs  ,is  prett,  weU  lacpgmsed  and  observedi  but  even 

-perience  shows  Mm  that  observations  made  in'  tho  there,  as  wo  know,  the  mformat.on  which  the  schools 

Sntsc  of  past  intoviews  have  been'  disclosed,  and  that  get  as  to  a prospective  rule  very  often  leads  to  Ilatlia- 

arroMoiM  accounts  of  what  tohk  place  have  been  mentary  opposition.  You  ktow  that-very.well. 
puhhShed,  The  Basident  ■Comtoasmn.r  ” 7?h?rtW  wS^ot't 


cvm  arroieoUB  accounts  of  what  tohk  place  have  been  opposition.  You  ktow  that-very.well. 

SusM  The  Besident  -Cominiisionei  further  wishes  Oh®  “ ‘™  oa.esi-Certain  y;  that  is  a very 

to  remind  yon  that  on'  the  oeeasion  of  tie  depntaBen  gi'eat  difficulty.  I think  thei|e  would  not  be  so  much 
S FebtuM-v  6th,  1909,  he  'spent  a eohsiderable  time  in  danger  if  we  put  queshona  before  tho  teachers  mere  W 
what  he  meant  hv  ' eorifidentiai;'  and  Ha  general  terms;  but  if  we  made  known,  the  actual  mies 


•JL  J.  cuiuttxj'  v«nx,  and  bis  seneral  terms;  but  if  we 'mad©  known,  the  actual  rules 

?erS"?r7Ung  ,toat  iniview. 


be  treated  as  such.  He  pointed  out  that  the  untram- 
melled interchange  of  ideas  was  ihe  chief  in- 

terviews between  .the  teachers  and  the  head  of  the  ad- 


ting  its  function  altogether, 

11616.  But  you  do  not  object  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple?  I think  it  would  be  possible  to  do  what  I have 


terviews  betivecn  .tne  teacn^^^^^  suggested;  but  we  couid  not  inform  the  . teachers 

mimstratioQ,  and  that  ^ ® . • i-olated ' expressions  beforehand  that  a rule  was  necessary,  in  order  that  they 

of  Ins  were  ■ Jua^cationa  which,  carry  on  the  administiation  at  all  if  we  were  to  do  that, 

certainly,  without  the  careful  qu.  ^ iT„?isTiPn'sable  11617..  So  that  the  proposal  to  give  three  months’ 
though  out  of  place  m = rpL  Resi-  notice,  say,  of  the  publication  of  rules  would  lead,  you 

m a statement  intended  f^  tiiink,’  to  an  agitkon  that  might  compel  you  to 

■i:pk7or“Sth7Lf5'h^\^^^  uoi  thouies  o.  Me 

whethet  ho  objcMed  to  e repor^  Bokrd  laid  befoto  Pai-li.ment?-If  we  get 

the.  purposes  of  the  Qrgamsation^  ^d  Home  Rule  next  year,  I have  no  doubt  that  ftie 

anything  of.  the  nature  of  a ’ ilujes  of  tb'e  Board  (it  won’t  b©  called  the  National 

port  wsa  out.of  .ap  BoSd)  wm  he  Wd  before  ParHemeut. 

tiiat,  ID  tiis  absence  of  shorthand  wr  11619  The  Chairman. — The  Irish  Parliament? — ^Yes. 

racy  was  unattainable,  ’ 11620.  Mr.  CorPEX.-Why  not  the  rules  of  -the 

eoidd  Mt  poyibly  be  NHional  Board  when  those  of. the  EngHsh  Eo„d  are 

some  thousands  of, teachers,  nublishad?— I will  give  you  tho  reason..  The  English 

to  a general  report  of  the  ,pmce^n^B  ^ ^ ^^aj-d  has  a Parliamentary  i-epi-esentative.  who  is  re- 

Though  the  ' Besident  -ComniiMicaiei  ..v  ' gnonsible  fbr  the  policy- of  the  Board,  and  . loyally 

• this  preamble,.and.in  his;  earlier  correspq^  defends  it;' but  our . Parliamentary  i-epreseutative  .does 

.Dr:  Clarke,  he  hid.'made  his  positmn  dear,  fie  our.poUcy,  and  would-  i^t  lift -bU- finger 

furthermore  thfobghout  the;  interview  rep^^^  to  savTus  frhm  perdi^^^^ 

earnestly  impfessfed  on  the  11621  Jfr.  Kettle. — Does,  not -'the  Chiei  Secretary 

•dential  character  of  many  of 'the  remarks  answer  for  the'sins  of  the  National  Board?— He-oe^-- 

subsequently  pubUshed^ .in  .a  garbled  toinly  confesses  them, 

eanisation.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  ttesi  y 
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11622.  Mr.  Henly. — But  if  an  undesirable  rule  were 
sprung  on  tire  country  would  it  not  be  better  that 
there  should  be  a discussion? 

11623.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkihsok. — You  are  aware  of  the 
rule  with  regard  to  statutory  bodies,  that  they  are 
compelled  now  to  give  40  days  notice  of  any  rule 
which  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  they  are  enabled 
to  issue.  Paiiiament  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
body  having  the  power  to  make  rules  should  not  make 
rules  without  giving  notice  to  all  concerned.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  Act  and  I have  it  here.  The  requu’c- 
ment  is  that  before  the  rule  can  come  into  operation 
at  least  40  days  notice  must  b®  given  that  there  is 
such  a rule  drafted,  and  that  a copy  of  the  rule  can  be 
obtained  at  such  and  eueh  a place,  and  that  any  body 
concerned  (meaning  a Corporation  or  similar  body) 
can  apply  for  a copy  of  the  rule,  and  can  make  their 
representations  to  the  rule-maldng  authority,  and  the 
rulemaking  authority  shall  consider  such  represen- 
tations when  they  are  making  their  rule.  It  does  not 
say  that  they  are  to  act  on  the  suggestions,  but  they 
we  to  consider  the  suggestions;  and  then  Parliament  in 
its  wisdom  has  considered  that  every  statutory  body 
in  the  United  lUngdom,  Ireland  included,  should  be 
laid  under  that  obligation;  does  it  not  seem  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  the 
National  Board? — Well,  you  see.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson, 
the  National  Board  is  unlike  anything  else  in  the 
universe;  there  is  nothing  else  like  it;  we  are  under 
nobody.  If  you  ask  me  under  , whose  authority  I am, 
I must  say  with  the  Cyclops  of  old  that  I owe  allegiance 
to  no  man;  or  with  the  “ refined  man  ” in  Aristotle 
that  I am  a law  to  myself.  It  is  a verj-  anomalous 
position,  which,  though  not  devoid  of  charm,  is  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable.  I am  not  an  official  but  a 
member  of  the  National  Board.  Mr.  Bivrell  cannot 
give  orders  to  me  any  more  than  he  can  to  the  National 
Board.  Under  our  Charter  my  colleagues  and  myself 
are  independent  of  Castle  control. 

11624.  I am  not  suggesting  for  a moment  that  you 
are  under  an  obligation  or  that  the  Board  is  under  an 
obligation.  What  I am  suggesting  is  that  if  Parlia- 
ment in  its  wisdom  considered  it  necessary  that  all 
those  bodies  to  which  it  bad  given  power  to  make  rules 
should  make  the  rules  under  this  restriction,  the 
adoption  of  such  a restrictiou  by  the  Board  would 
scarcely  be  out  of  the  oi'dinary  course.  I do  not 
think  I need  press  the  matter’? — ^I  quite  understand 
your  point  of  view;  but  it  would  require  clianges,  as  yon 
know,  since  under  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  constituting  us 
we  arc  given  power  to  make  i-ules  and  to  alter  them 
in  any  way  we  like,  in'espective  of  anybody. 

11625.  The  Chairmak. — And  you  act  under  that? — 
Certainly;  the  only  rules  about  n-hich  we  have  to 
consult  the  Lord  Lieutenant  are  what  are  called  the 
fundamental  rules,  dealing  with  religion,  in  the  schools. 

11626.  I raised  this  question  which  Sir  Hiram  has 
asked  you  about  merely  as  a matter  of  policy,  not 
of  obligation?— I know  that,  but  I cannot  answer  a 
question  of  this  kind  without  asiciug  my  colleagues.  I 
remember  that  on  the  last  oeoasiou  it  was  mentioned 
one  of  my  colleagues  said  exactly  what  I said  a moment 
ago:  ‘‘We  will  do  that  when  we  have  got  an  Irish 
Parliament  with  a proper  Parliamentary  representative; 
but  at  present  who  is  going  to  represent  our  point  of 
view?  We  have  nobody.” 

11627.  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your  note  on  the 
subject  of  administration?— Yes.  Since  the  aforesaid 

change,  made  eleven  years  ago,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  complaint  by  any  member  that  the  Board  has 
not  had  due  control  of  the  administration.  I interpret 
the  regulations  in  a very  liberal  spirit.  lu  addition 
to_  bringing  questions  of  principle  before  the  Board, 
1 invariably  arrange  that  it  ahail  decide  directly  upon 
aU  cases  of  the  applications  of  principles  which  is 
to  cause  controversy.  Thus,  it  is  a rule  in  the 
Code  that,  in  certain  stated  oireumatances,  unnecessary 
schools  _shall_  be  discontinued ; the  carrying  out  of  this 
rule  m individual  cases  lies  within  my  jurisdiction,  but 
as  this  question  is  most  controversial,  I submit  all 
cases  in  which  the  discontinuarice  of  a school  is  at 
issue  to  a Committee  of  the  Board,  once  in  everv 
quarter.  ^ 


11028.  A Coinmittoc  ut  the  Board? — Yes,  and  it 
reports  to  the  Board. 

11629.  Mr.  Coffey.— How  would  it  coinc  within  your 
jurisdiction? — In  this  way.  .\ccc)rdiug  to  the  regula 
tions  of  1902,  special  cases  of  thu  application  of  a 
general  rule  would  coiuo  to  me.  The  Board  laid  down 
the  principle  that  when  iv  school  is  umiccessary  in  n 
district  it  should  be  di.scontiiiucd.  They  also  lav 
down  that  in  considering  whether  a school  is  uecessarv 
or  unnecessary  one  must  tiilce  into  .account  difierences 
of  religion  between  Catholics  mid  Protestaiits;  that  is  to 
say,  we  must  not  consider  whether  the  Catholic  children 
could  fiud  nccouiodution  in  a rrotestaub  school,  or  uice 
versa,  but  whether  the  partiinilur  sehonl  is  umiccessatv 
to  till’  particular  deiiommatioii,  Catholic  or  Protestant 
as  the  case  may  bn.  That  is  a detail  on  which  as  I 
say,  I do  not  want  to  umke  a dociaioii,  because  if  I 
struck  off  such  a sehiK>l  us  being  uuueeessurv.  it  ie 
perfectly  cortoiii  that  some  Comniissionor  interested  in 
the  school  would  raise  the  question  ut  the  Board 
Thus,  first  of  all,  1 shmilil  liave  Ilu-  diffieulty  of  coming 
to  a decision  myself,  and  llieii  luy  decision  would  to 
questioned  by  some  of  my  eoUeagues,  and  then  a long 
controversy  would  cusiio.  .Mthmigh  entrusted  with 
the  details  of  administrathin  .1  ilo  not  always  insist  tai 
my  authority,  as  I am  extremely  anxious  to  ovoid 
responsibility  whenever  1 can. 

11680-1.  The  Cuaiuhax.— I’.m  refer  that  to  ii  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  Boanl  ?-  -Certainly ; to  a Committee 
of  the  whole  Board,  which  is  ])raclically  equivalent  to 
the  Boai-d,  as  anybody  can  attoml.  Tiiosc  are  generally 
well  attended;  for  examph',  M members  were  present 
at  such  a Coinmittoc  last  Tueialay.  Again,  it  is  a rule 
that  books  containing  luiytliing  olqccrionublc,  politically 
or  religiously,  shall  not  Ite  sanctioned.  The  currying  out 
of  this  principle  in  indiviilntd  cases  is  fairly  within  my 
jurisdiction,  but  I do  not  tr.-ut  it  us  so.  All  hooks  specially 
produced  for  Irish  Nationnl  schools  uro  sent  round  for 
the  examination  of  each  member  of  the  Committee,  and 
arc  then  submitted  to  the  Coimiiittee  tor  sanction. 
Again,  it  was  long  tins  practice  for  the  Ilcsident  Com- 
missioner to  nomiimtc  to  the  Board  candidates  for 
appointment  to  junior  or  senior  iiisiic'ctorsliips  and  other 
important  offices ; about  si-ven  years  ago  I altered  tliis 
practice,  so  that  at  |ircsent  they  are  interviewed  by  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  Hoard,  wlm  make  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Itoanl.  In  a word,  the  Bruml  is  now  kept  in 
touch  with  the  details  of  th<;  administration  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  any  time  in  its  jiast  history. 
All  answers  to  Parlinineiitary  questimis  are  submitted, 
in  print,  at  oaeh  meeting;  all  resolutions  from 
managers’  ami  teaehers’  associations;  full  details  are 
printed  in  respect  of  any  important  case,  and  circu- 
lated; every  member  is  at  liberty  t<>  raise  any  decision 
of  mine  if  he  is  not  satisfied  udth  it.  As  sonje  of  the 
Commissioners  receive  in  the  cf)urse  of  the  year  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  teachers  who  fancy  they  have 
grievances,  it  is  impnjbable  that  any  doubtful  decision 
of  mine  should  remain  long  miquestionetl.  The  usual 
practice  of  the  member  of  the.  Board  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  any  action  taken  by  me  under  the  rules  is  to 
discuss  the.  case  privately  with  me,  and  if,  after  dis- 
eussion,  his  dissatisfaction  is  not  removed,  .he  is  at 
liberty  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the 
Board.  Thus,  in  the  much  canvassed  Cloondaff  case, 
Mr.  Ward  was  cognizant  «>f  my  action  from  the  begin- 
ning, but,  although  constantly  urged  by  Mr.  Purser, 
he  refused  to  raise  it  at  the  Board,  as  he  expressed 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  notion  which  I pK>- 
posed  to  take.  As  tho  character  of  the  Office  Oom- 
mitteo  has  been  misrepresented  before  this  Committee, 
it  is  necessary  to  append  a short  explanation  of  its 
history  and  function.  The  Office.  Committee  (than 
cMled  Sub-Committee)  was  appointed  in  1832  to  super- 
vise the  details  of  administration.  After  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  Resident  Commissioner  (Rev.  Mr. 
Carlile)  on  February  7th,  1833,  the  Committee  became 
the  Resident  Commissioner. 

11632.  Mr.  Coffey. — Had  ho  the  title  of  Resident 
Commissioner?— As  far  as  I know  he  had.  He  was 
given  rooms  in  Marlborough-street,  and  a horse  and 
oar,  and  £300  a year,  and  I think  he  was  called 
Resident  Commissioner.  At  any  rate,  I see  in  the 
report  of  the  Powis  Commission  lie  is  spoken  o!  as  the 
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Resident  Commissioner.  The  other  Commia-  be  arranged  with  a view  to  the  special  draumstances^^ 
aioners  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  localities  in  July,  ‘ 

®.‘°  K„+.  T>TnotiAn1liT  -npvAr  arailpd  to  Inspectors  it  was  ordered  that  class  eiaminatioii 

should  take  the  place  of  individual  examination;  the 


sioners  tisxi  cue  ngm,  lo  u«  ^ ^ 

the  Sub-Committee,  but  they  practically  never  availed 
themselves  of  it.  The  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee are  explained  in  the  Report  of  the  evidence 
oiven  before  the  Powis  Commission,  e.g.,  Q.  2353: — 
“ The  Sub-Committee  is  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
an,!  anv  member  of  the  Board,  but  no  member  attends. 

«r,r.linQ+i^,r,o  W oi,!  +i? 


axe  cne  piace  oi  juuivmuiii 
pupils  in  the  sixth  standard  should  be  allowed  during  a 
part  of  the  day  to  study  for  themselves  on  special 
lines  according  to  the  occupations  they  had  in  vi^ , 
the  permanent  aspects  of  the  school  should  be  chiefly 


an,!  anv  member  ot  lue  isoara,  ouv  no  memoer  aibonua.  aspecis  oi  uue._  v 

The  Smmitbee  deals  with  applications  for  aid  to  noted;  thus,  “no  undue  we^ht  should  be  laid  upon 
important  cases  arising  out  of  reports  some  wealcness  in  a particular  subject;  the  re- 
forwarded  bv  inspeetoi-s;  suspensions,  fines,  severe  ad-  ports  should  be  well  balanced  so  as  'ffiaTanov 

monitions  * Leas  severe-  admonitions  are  not  referred  teacher’s  mind  a correct  impression  of  the  efficie  y 
to  it  The  Reports  of  the  Committee  are  merely  laid  of  the  schools  5 

^ the  table  of  me  Boardroom,  and  are  ‘ mere  matters  rather  on  the  meth(^8  of  the  teacher  *^® 

of  form  ' so  far  as  any  cognisance  of  them  by  the  Board  answering  of  the  children  : you  should  ^ J 

f«  eonTeined.”  Q.  2357  .—The  members  of  the  Board  observe  whether  the  manner  of  the  teacher  m 
Sing  of  what  takes  place  before  the  Sub-  ing  the  movement  of  his  ° 

^^ittee  23957  The  Resident  Commissioner  mand,  his  watchfulness  as  P'^P,4®, . 

MaoD^neU)  stated  “ I conceive  that  if  we  his  power  of  maintaming  attention,  bis  distinctness  of 
were  to  preS  a great  number  of  these  routine  examination,  facility  anS  clearness  of 
ttfavs  it  would  be^impossible  to  get  the  CoihmiB.  his  brightness  and  animation  are  such  as  should  be  ^e 
rionera  to^BO  into  thorn.  ^ Theil  whole  time  would  be  ohamotoriatic  of  the  well-iiamed  tcaoher; 
rouaumel  ?»  deciding  uiJon  matters  that  I think  eeerj-  schooli-oom  la  orderij  and  taatefully  ^ 

S win  aamr“l  the  fhicfa  of  inapeetion  and  the  score-  he  is  decent  and  trd,  m h.s  cam  Pf'“”  “S 

?f-Uee  assisted  h,  myself,  would  be  able  to  settle  much  tries  to  make  hia  pupils  ^itate  him  in  this  respect 

Soyrof  1^  i.  MaeCS's  statemei.t  4’at  he  as-  done  in  a school,  shows  merit  and  ‘^e  f acmj  eondito 

Stlifp^hfroT‘the"|e^^^^  |d  pout™,  >^^„&“£±ha.SiX 


Vtir^anWdinates'  In  1902  the  Board  aboUshed  the 

liSfeiiteiSi 


aspects  of*a  sclSool  are  also  emphasized  in  the  circular  of 
March.  1906  : “ inspectors  should  recommend  (for  pro- 
J jw.™  w,aiv./.iT>ai  +.oop.Viprs  wVioHe  efficiency. 


anv  questions  of  doubt  arose.  The  relations  of  the 
ee^retarics.  etc.,  to  the-  Resident  Commissioner  were,  in 
practice,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alter^  by  the  reso- 
lutions of  January,  1902.  At  present  the  secretaries. 
Accountant,  and  chief  inspectors  have  access  to  me  at 
all  times,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Office  Committee. 
Touching  the  Board,  the  change  in  1902  gave  it  full  cog- 
nisance of  the  more  important  details  of  administration 
embodied  in  “provisional  orders,”  both  special  ai^ 
ordinarj',  which  are  printed  among  the  agenda,  inese, 
to  be  valid,  must  be  passed  at  each  meeting.  Betore 


veutioxi  lAj  ouvii  gv,*.—  .—  — I Q o 1 ’ ,j  P . 

upon  at  conferences;  the  senior  inspector  should  aim  to 
establish  a fair  and  uniform  standard  of  examination 
as  regards  schools  inspected  by  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues. A rigid  programme  should  not  be 
but  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  devote  additional 
time  and  attention  to  the  parts  of  the  programme  of 
which  he  had  a good  grasp  (Jan.,  1W7).  ihe 
apirit  of  the  new  ejetem  wee  well  oxpi-eeeed  to  me 
in  a letter  from'  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  dated  10th 
Jan.  1900  : “ I think  this  also  useful,  viz.,  if  we  ran 
keep  clear  of  the  results’  element.  Suppose  that -fliis 


to  be  valid,  must  be  pass^  at  each  meeting.  e^nt^were^made  in  some  way  dependent  on  points  in 

1900,  everything  in  these  Committees  was  done  in  faVirknl  Wnino  which  were  utterly  ignored  in  the  old 

. w4  tb.t  4 of  tho  other  ^0— S*«h%r  oi™t„os,,y^^  of 

might  know  what  was  going  on  ' -r.-ou,.  children  The  results  system  was  shockingly  un- 

rarelv  did  wish.  That  is  question  28692  of  the  Report  ^4"';^arking,  where  real  education  was  in^ques- 

of  the  Powis  Commission.  Tlta  Rood’s  tion  ” It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a_  clearer  exposi- 

11633.  Now  what  is  the  next  Jlo"  of  what  we  mean  by  “ tone  " than  m t^s  passage. 

circulars.  To  shorten  matters,  I am  perfectly  g ig  a result  of  the  deputation  of  Belfast  teachers,  it  was 

put  that  into  the  Appendix.  _ ves  felt  bv  the  Board  that,  although  their  mam  charges 

11684  You  went  very  fully  into  those  cuculais  yw  u--  !v.ay-.a/.i-Aro  >io.!  broken  down,  there  might 

...1.  -n'  T7-_  v..i  ,„iwa<-  T >.Qve  to  ssv  here  is  tuis. 


11684.  You  went  very  luiiy  luvo  /i : 

terdav?— Yes,  but  what  I have  to  say  Tier® 

The  Shief  ideas  of  out  new  methods  of  iiispeotion  ™e 
deyeloped  in  the  oitoulars,  and  ‘ k 

T e,„e.v.+  *n  mvp  vnu.  Freedom  oi  orgams- 


felt  bv  the  Boara  tnav,  aumuugu 

against  the  inspectors  had  broken  down,  there  raght 
be  something  in  their  allegation  that  the  methods  of 
the  tesults  system  were  »‘>®  slimt 


fstem  were  atiu  louoweu  uy 

developed  in  the  circulars,  ana  inspectors.  'Hence  the  warning  (June,  1911)  against 

whicli  T think  I ought  to  give  you.  F"®®dom  too  much  attention  to  minor  matters  and  to 

atioii  and  of  teaching  has  been  fi-om  the  broader  views.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 

the  watch-word  of  the  new  system.  Many  of  tj®  ^ important  factors  in  determining  opinion  were  not 

culars  developed  that,  but  I think  I may  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  a limited  amount  of 

not  reading  these  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  put  tut  what  is  universally  admitted  to  be 

them  in  the  Append^.*  , .jj  ^ the  aim  of  all  school  education  viz.,  the  formation  o 

11635.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkiksok.— I think  taat  win  no,  


11635.  Sir  Hibam  wn'K^NSOK.--A  uLiu,. 

because  you  reallv  went  into  a great  defl  _ 

day,  ancl  we  reviewed  a number  of  the  onculars/ 

^ itese^^Yes,  the  circular  of  1911?— 'Not  ^ 

11687.  You  certainly  spoke  yesterday  at  8 
length  about  tone  in  relation  to 

U.J i.Vat  T +/MIP  was  more  easily  asoer- 


charoeffir,  the  training  m good  habit^and  the 
ment  of  the  pupils’  intelligence.  The  acquisitira  of 
information  is  of  itself  of  value  only  as  it  leads  to  th^e. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  tone,  which  is  that  condition  of  a 
whereby  it  is  indicated  that  it  is  performing  its 


iiD87.  lou  cercaxiuy  apk/a.-  - - nroDer  lunetion.  , 

length  about  tone  in  relation  to  Pf  I school  depends  bn  the  character  of  the  teaser 

tomS'2.44  swS)  I ai  p»‘  8» 

*'‘ll63e*° The  OHilpMAS.-I  think  it  WPuld  J® “f,  “,eeSS°f»r  its  taits,  smh  “ 

t4‘‘14toohi?ri«"  S%oS’’iadto‘3.!°X4“li‘F 

watoh-wovd  of  the  new  dt,  o?  independent  eSort  on  the  pml  of  the  pupil., 

Match,  1900,  the  Board  stated  that  “programmes  snoolu  , 

* Vide  Appendix  IT.  ^ 
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[Contiuyirf,  • 


satisfactory  appearance  of  the  school-room  and  sur- 
roundings, etc.  As  there  is  no  absolute  standard  of  tone, 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  social  condition 
of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  the  surroundings. 
Thus,  a higher  tone  should  be  expected  in  a convent 
than  in  an  ordinary  school.  As  everything  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  teacher,  a teacher,  of  whose  high 
character  the  inspector  k well  assured,  should  be 
largely  independent.  As  the  character  of  a teacher 
is  not  likely  to  alter  fi'om  year  to  year,  the  mark  on  a 
school,  which  has  continued  unchanged  for  some  years, 
should  not  be  lowered  on  account  of  an  accidental  or 
temporary  decline  in  the  proficiency  in  any  particular 
standaid  or  subject  of  instruction.  As  to  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  inspector  to  the  teacher,  all  the  circulars 
strike  the  same  note : thus  (28th  Nov.,  1900)  “ all  the 
Commissioners  expect  is  that  the  teaeheis  should  do 
their  best  according  to  the  facilities  tiiey  have  at 
present,  and  in  tlie  spirit  and  within  the  scope  of  tlie 
new  programme”:  (29th  October,  1900)  ‘‘you  should 
be  very  moderate  in  your  requirements  in  view  of  tbe 
heavy  difficulties  to  be  overcome  ” : (Jidy,  1902)  ‘‘  cul- 
tivate friendly  relations  with  both  managers  and 
teachers  by  a kindly  and  sympathetic  manner”:  (5th 
June,  1905)  incidental  reports  should  rather  deal  with 
the  good  points  of  the  school,  and  any  striking  merits 
noticed,  than  with  defects  ” : (Jan.,  1907)  ” inspectors 
and  other  officers  of  the  Board  are  not  justified  in 
dictating  to  teachers  or  reproving  them.  Advice  or 
warning  should  be  given  in  a kiatfly  manner”  : (June, 
1911)  ” to  a conscientious  teacher  a word  of  commen- 
dation, when  merited,  is  more  efiective  than  the  direct- 
ing of  bis  attention  to  a great  number  of  faults  ” — the 
inspector  should  endeavour  to  increase  the  teacher’s 
feelings  of  self-respect — “ tbe  success  or  failure  of  a 
school  to  do  its  proper  work  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  the  teacher,  and  it  is  essential  that  he  should  have 
the  respect  of  the  children,  whose  destinies  are  largely 
in  his  hands.”  As  there  has  been-  much  discussion  as 
to  the  meaning  of  “ tone  ” in  the  circular  of  June. 
1911,  I wish  to  add  the  following  note  :— The  ‘‘  tone” 
of  a school  may  be  defined  as  that  quality  in  the  school 
work  which  is  shown  by  (a)  the  production  and  develop- 
ment of  high  moral  character  in  the  pupils,  and 
(i>)  their  training  in  good  habits.  Thus,  if  a school 
produced,  successful  results  in  these  respects,  its  tone 
would  be  described  as  ‘‘  good,”  and  vice  versa.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  or  inappropriate  in  the  use  of  the 
word  ” tone  ” to  express  a quality  of  this  kind  in  the 
work  of  a school.  It  is  frequently  so  used  by  educa- 
tional writers.  Thus,  iu  a memorandum  put'  in  by 
Sir  John  Strtithers  in  1897  before  the  Commission  of 
Manual  and  Practical  Insti-uction,  he  ascribes  the  use 
of  the  word  ‘‘tone”  in  a similar  way  to  Matthew 
^old.  The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to  :— 

“ tbe  very  first  years  of  the  operation  of  the  revised 
code  (introduced  in  1862  in  England),  its  defects  were 
more  than  hinted,  at  by  men  whose  opinion  was  entitled 
to  respect.  Matthew  Arnold,  e.g.,  said  that  it  might 
have  other  advantages,  but  undoubtedly  and  of  neces- 
sity it  would  substitute- a more  mechanical  system  of 
inspection  for  the  old  eeheme  of  obtaining  a measure  of 
the  general  intellectual  life  and  tone  of  the  school. 
(Appendix  to  report  of  Manual  Commission,  page  157). 

I cannot  verify  this  statement  in  Arnold’s  works,  but 
It  must  have  been  written  in  one  of  his  General  Re- 
ports  on  the  state  of  education  in  England  in  the  early 
years  of  the  results  system  in  that  country.  It  is 
note-worthy  that  in  these  reports  of  Mr.  Arnold  he  eon- 
timidly  adverts  to  the  iU  effects  of  the  system  of  in- 
Ki!‘»  "inteUeetual 

lire  of  the  school.  Such  statements  are  found  posAm 
in  bis  teports  for  the  Blue  Book  from  1863  onwards, 
borne  critics  of  tbe  Board  seem  to  think  that  in  the 
circular  of  June,  1911,  there  is  an  opposition  unduly 
pressed  between  tom  and  book-knowledge.  This  o-o 
position  IS  more  apparent  than  real,  because  it  is 
evident  thafe,  as  most  of  the  formal  training  of  a school 
13  acquired  by  -the  pupils  through  the  medium  of  book- 
work,  it  IS  necessary  that  the  book-work  should  be  well 
done  if  good  habits  are  to  be  inculcated  in  the  pupils 
For  example,  such  habits  as  those  of  application  to 
work,  diligence,  perseverance,  and  accuracy  must  be 
impressed  on  the  pupils  ’ by  regular  and  careful  work 
in  the  preparation  and  study  of  literary  tasks,  and  will 


vary  iu  intensity  witli  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
on  these  tasks.  It  is  practiniHy  impossible,  therefore 
that  in  a school  ivliich  neglects  curuful  book-work  the 
pupUs  may  yet  appear  to  iiuvc  acquired  such  goqd 
habits  as  those  ineutionod.  The  object  of  the  stress 
laid  on  tone  in  the  circular  is  to  eiisuro  that  the  aims  of 
school  work  shall  be  kept  fully  in  view  by  the  teachers 
and  inspectors  luid  not  be  overlooked  or  uegloeted  in 
the  daily  fulfilment  of  tbe  usual  round  of  Icssous  and 
exercises.  Il  was  ever  a gmicrul  coiuphiiiit  uudet  the 
results  system  that  the  timelier  coneoatrated  his  utten. 
tiou  solely  on  preparing  tlie  puiiiis  to  nnsn-er  questions 
at  examinatioua,  aud  that  everything  relating  to  train, 
ing  tlie  characters  aud  habits  of  the  pupils  received 
only  incidental,  if  auy,  utteutioii.  Ever  since  1900 
I have  attempted  to  impress  on  teachers  :ind  inspectors 
the  main  ideas  underlying  tliu  policy  of  the  Board. 
From  the  first  my  aim  has  brcni  to  encourage  iiidcpen! 
deuce  among  the  childreu,  the  teachers,  and  the  iuspee. 
tors  : ‘‘  the  results  system  has  luude  half  a million  of 
children  in  each  year  the  drudges  of  the  teachers,  the 
teachers  the  drudges  of  tlio  inapectnrs,  ami  the  inspec- 
tors the  drudges  of  the  ofiica  ” (Fob.  1900)  : “ under 
this  system  the  subjects  of  the  prograuinie  wore  pre- 
sei-ibecl  from  outside,  and  the  iron  limitations  imposed 
by  the  Board  allowed  little  play  for  the;  individual  bent 
of  the  teacher  or  for  the  varitxl  tastes  of  the  pupile, 
The  excellence  produced  by  the  spur  of  exainiunW 
was  but  fleeting,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  programmes 
unavoidably  resulted  in  that  imiformity  and  monotony 
of  traiuing  which  hnis  imralysed  the  intellects  of  a 
-whole  generation  ” (ib.) ; ‘‘  ii  school  is  a living  thing 
and  must  be  judged  as  such”  (ib.),  ‘‘tho  teacher 
should  be  absolutely  unfettered  in  (he  choice  of  methoda 
of  instruction”  (ib.).  ” Freedom  and  elasticity  are 

-vital  to  good  tenebing,  and  it  is  worth  while  sacrifleing 
a good  deal  of  the  accuracy  exaeted  liv  an  examination 
test  in  exchange  for  the  alertness  of  intellect,  the  spirit 
of  initiative  and  independence,  the.  slow  hut  coiitiimouB 
development  whicli  ii  less  rigid  training  fosters  ” (ib.), 
“ By  restoring  freedom  to  the  inspeetm-K  am]  tencliera 
alike  -u’c  wish  to  remove  tlu'  soim-c  of  frietion  between 
them  ” (ib.).  ‘‘  The  aim  of  education,  according  to 

Locke,  is  not  to  fill  the  mind  with  information,  but 
to  open  and  dispose,  the  minds  of  our  sehcilars  as  may 
best  make  them  eajinblc  of  any  trade  or  profession 
when  they  apply  themselves  to  it’”  (Oct.,  1900). 
‘‘  Lndor  tbe  new  system  inKpe<-tors  will  lie  raised  to  a 
higher  plane  aud  to  a purer  air.  The  inspector  irill 
view  the,  work  done  in  each  school  according  to  its 
possubilities  and  not  according  to  the  demands  of  a 
rigid  programme.  Ho  will  hujlc  upon  himself  as  the 
advipr  and  helper,  and  not-  as  the  task  master  of  the 
teacher.  His  aim  will  be,  not  so  mncli  to  inflict 
penalties  for  shortcomings  directed  in  examinations, 
as  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the  defects  in  the  instnic- 
tion  and  managynneut,  and  what  is  more  important,  to 
suggest  suitable  remcdieR.  .^t  subsequent  visits  he 
will  direct  attention  to  what  ho  noted  at  former  visits, 
and,  in  conference  with  ti^achcrs  and  managers,  will 
suggest  measures  to  secure  the  desired  improve- 
ments (ib.) : ‘‘Tho  results  examination  reduced  all 
knowledge  to  tbe  absolute,  minimum  that  would  ensure 
the  fidl  payment  of  fees  ” (Sopt.,  1902.)  The  abolition 
of  mdividual_  examination  will  not,  ns  it  is  alleged, 
encourage  laziness;  rather  under  the  new  system  of  in- 
spection ” we  hope  to  olimitmte  the  worthless;  we  shall 
endeavour  to  maintain  a much  stricter  supetvieiou  over 
the  individual  members  of  tho  staff  than  has  hitherto 
been  thought  neecasury  ” (ib.)  : •'  «>  far  is  it  from 
being  true  that  tlie  lazy  and . iiiofficdent  will  be  better 
off  than  before  that  I fail  to  see  what  iilace  there  will 
be  for  them,  if  the  inspectors  do  tlieir  dutv”;  ‘‘all 
aarslmess  must,  however,  be  avoided;  wc  intend,  at 
least  at  first,  to  deal  tenderly  and  sympathetically  with 
le  teasers  (ib.).  Mero  book-knowledge  is  not  tee 
m of  the  new  system,  hut  ‘‘  the  forinatirui  of  charac- 
er,  the  cultivation  of  taste,  tlic  disinterested  love  of 
earning  (ib.),  all  these  are  summed  up  in  tbe  word 
tone.  Literary,  rather  than  jirnetieal  excellence) 
has  hitherto  been,  to  too  great  an  extent,  the  aim  of 
our  schook : ‘‘  our  first  masters  in  philosophy  are  our 
our  eyes;  and  these  require  a training 
Which  they  do  not  get"  (Aug..  1911).  Everything 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  teacher;  ‘‘  an  Inspiring 
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personality  may  work  miraclos  on  the  training  of  hi 
unformed  minds”  (ib.),  “while  in  the  hands  of  an  ir 
ordinary  teacher  primarj'  education  is  an  elaborate 
method  of  turning  out  automata,  possessed  of  only  the  pi 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  who  are  abandoned  to  their  O' 
own  devices  at  the  very  age  when  the  work  of  genuine  tc 
education  should  begin  ” (ib:).  Mere  “ bread-studies,"  si 
however,  are  not  enough,  as  the  aim  of  the  State  is  not  it 
merely  " to  live, ’’"but  “ to  live  wed,”  and  of  education  d< 
to  teach  not  only  rightly  to  engage  in  business,  but  to  g 
spend  one’s  leisure  nobly  (ib.).  Thus  “judgment”  o 
not  “information”  is  the  goal  of  true  education;  as  o 
Montaigne  says:  “unless  his  judgment-is  sounder  I n 
would  rather  my  scholar  had  employed  hi?  time  in  h 
tennis"  (ib.).  In  fact,  the  scholar’s  mind  is  not  a 
a white  sheet  of  paper  to  be  inscribed  with  whatever 
education  the  teacher  chooses;  rather  it  is  a living  a 
organism,  which  should  be  developed;  tlius  self-realisa-  c 
tion  is  the  true  aim  of  education.  As  Ruskin  says  : c 

“ it  is  not  teaching  people  to  know  what  tliey  do  not  i 
know;  but  to  behnve  as  they  do  not  behave."  The  £ 
old  system  of  treating  the.  child  as  a pitcher  to  be  i 
Med 'has  been  triod  and  found  wanting : learuing  is  a 
drug  in  the  market,  while  capacity  for  action  is  prices 
• less°  as  being  rarely  found,-  See  the  Report,  of  the  i 
Poor  Law  Commission : “ our  expensive  elementary  ( 
education,  which  is  costing  ^20, 000,000  a year,  is 
having  no  effect  on  poverty,  it  is  not  developing  self-  - 
reliance  or  forethought  in  the  character  of  the  children, 
and  it  is  in  fact  pei-suading  them  to  become  clerks 
rather  than  artisans.  It  is  not  in  the  -interest  of  the 
CotinWY  to  produce  by  our  system  of  education  a 
dislike' of  manual  work  and  a tasto  for  clerical  or  for 
intehnittenf  work,  when  the  vast  majority  of  those  .so 
educated  must  maintain  themselves  by  manual  work. 
4fter  all,  the’  onlv  searching  examination  js  that  of 
real  life;  and,  if  we  fail  in  that,  all  academical  dis- 
tinctions arc  mere  vauity.  , , ,,  i 

11639.  We  have  had  it  iu  evidence  that  the  counsel 
to  the  inspector  about  not  interfering  with  the  methods 
of  tie  teacher  has  not  always  been  obeyed?-— I suppose 
it  is  the  experience  of  everybody  that  he  rarely  can  get 
people  to  do  exactly  what  he  wants. 

11640.  Mr.  Henly. — One  thing  has  struck  me  witu 
reference  to  all  those  circulars,  that  yon  hod  to 
repeat’  Bubstantiallv  the  same  directions,  admirable 
directions  I would  say;  but  does  it  not  look  as  if  you 
felt  all  the  time  that  they  were  being  disobeyed/— 

I have  often  felt  that.  , 

]1641  The  Chairman. — I asked  that  of  Mr.  Dilworto 
and  he  denied  that  he  felt  it?— I am  not  answerable 
for  Mr.  Dilwortlr;  I have  spent  many  years  travellmg 
Toviiid  the  schools  and  I am  convinced  that  they  are 
not  fuUv  carried  out  in  many  cases.  , , . . 

11642“  Mr.  Henly.— What  I think  is  that  it  is  not  a 
desirable  thing  to  interfere  with  the  initiative  of  a 
teacher  when  he  is  doing  fairly  good  work?— You  are 
appealing  to  one  converted  in  my  case.  . = 

11643.^But  I am  appealing  to  the  unconverted  when 
I'appeai  to  people  outside?— Possibly.  2 

no  worse  than  anybody  else.  In  dealing  with  peop  e I 
find  that  though  it  may  be  logically  sufficient  to  duvc 
in  a uaii  only  once,  if  it  is  to  hold  m practice  you  have 
to'drive  it  in  once  a month.  v ;i 

11644  The  Chairman.— Another  thing  we  heaid  tiorn 
one  set  of  managers  was  that  their  teachers  complamed 
that  they  were  distracted  by  the  «co^endatmn^of 
different  methods  by  successive  i»ispe®to-s?— That  1 say 
is  the  result  of  personal  visits.  If  I had 
round  the  schools,  I might  not  have  discovered  any  of 
these  things.  Possibly  some  of  the  ’ llr 

Mr.  Hynes,  do  not  like  the  supemsion 
cise,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  productive  o 
good.  For  example,  from  my  examination  of  the 
observation  books  I came  to  ®onpIu8ion 
elusion  which  I embodied  in  the  1911  ciroula  ) . 

notes  left  by  the  inspectors  should  be  much  shorte 
th.„  they  ™.  I geoeiaU,  find  m 
ecientious  inspectors  (especially  when  ? v i„ 
good  hand)  -tLi  they  fill  up  tlie 
with  16  up  to  25  heads  of  suggestions.  The 
often  are  quite  lost  in  the  maze  of  advice,  was 

the  reason  that  in  the  1911  circular  we  directed  that  the 
inspector  should  not  draw  attention  to  „ assure 

or  three  shortcomings  at  a time,  and  then  should  assure 


himself  that  these  are  carried  out,,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing .to  write  a whole  treatise  on  method  at  every  visit.  . 

11645.  Mr.  Henly. — I was  told  by  one  teacher  of  »- 
perienoe  that  the  inspector  went  into  the  school  wim  a 
Wk  of  “Notes  for  Teachers"  in  Ms  hand.  The 
teacher  taught  a lesson  in  his  presence  and  he  then 
said  : ‘ ‘ You  have  .taught  an  excellent  lesson ; but 
it  is  not  in  aecordan.ee  with  the  method  laid 
down  here  in  this  book  of  notes  and  therefore  I must 
give  you  a bad  mark”? — If  what  you  say  is  tone,  I can 
only  say  the  iimpoctor  was  an  ass.  Such  an  inspector 
ought  to  have  got  a bad  mark  himself,  since  he  had 
not  read  our  instructions.  In  the  preface  to  the 
Notes  for  Teachers  we  say  that  the  methods  suggested 
are  not  obligatory  .on  anybody.  • 

11646.  I know  that,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  i am 
afraid  that  throughout  the  country  they  are  larply 
compulsory? — On  the  other -hand,  if  I may  ask  a 
question — can  you  suggest  how  the  Board  could  make 
people  understand  and  follow  .instructions  printed  year 
after  year  in  clear  and  categorical  language?-  What 
more  edn  we  do  ? ’ , , . ' . 

. Mr.  Henly.— Well,  I thjn-k  there  could  be  more  done. 

11647.  The  Chairman.— rDo  you  ever  issue  a circular 
to -teachers  of  the  kind  you  issue  .to  inspectors?— Cir- 
culars about  what?  • ' , xo 

11648.  About  any  of  those  things  we  are  talking,  of  / 
—The  teachers  are  able-.to  read  quite  as  well  as  the 
inspectors.  Why  did  not  the  teacher  y^  speak  of 
i-efer  the  inspector  to.the  first  page  of  the  introduction 
to  the  Notes  for  Teachers? 

’ 11W9  Mr  Henly. — 1 am  afraid  it  would  not  im^ 
prove  his  position?— At  any  rate,  he  would  have  had  the 
best  of  the  argument.  • • • *• 

’ 11650.  The  Chairman. — You  were  going  .to  say 
something  about,  a uniform  standard  of  inspec- 
tion when  we  adjourned? — Yes..  The  nnportance 
of  seouribe  a uniform  standard  of  inspection  was 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  CommMsioners  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  new  system  m 1990, 
and  the  matter  has  frequently  been  made  the 
of  official  instructions  to  the  inspectors  m the  years 
that  have  since  intervened.  The  earhest  step  taken 
was  to  secure  that  under  the  new  system^  fee  mSpec- 
tors  should  have  rnore  frequent  opportunities  of  ^n- 
. ferring  together  and  witli  the  chief  _ inspectors,  who 
, were  primarily  responsible  for  the  maintenance^ 

• formitv  with  regard  to  their  work.  Under  the  resffits 

system^  tliere  were  sixty-six  inspection  districts  m Ire- 
i land,  each  in  charge  of  an  inspector  who 
1 met  or  consulted  his  coUeagues  and  was,_  as  a-  rul^ 
r brought  into  contact  with  his  official  superiors  only  on 
3 the  somewhat  infrequent  occasions  of  the  visits  of  *e 
Sad  inspectors,  of  whom  there  were  six  altogether. 

1 Under  the  new  system  the  country  was  re-distributed 
i into  22  circuits,  each  in  charge  of  a senior  inspector, 
s who  took  the  .place  of  the  old  head  inspector,  and  two 

a n65l!^Sth?'old  head  inspectors  hold 
a —I  think  so,  but  I really  do  not  know  much  about 
I them.  Mr.  Henly  would  know  toat. 

::  in  oi  n 

a sav  so.  It  was  in  theit  instrnotions  to  do  80,  but  I 

.1  caSnot  speak  of  that  as  Within  mj  ajwn  knowledge. 

,T  11654.’^Mr.  Hara-t.— I tllink  they  oalled  the  deven 
le  toffe-fter  and  thee  held  check  exammations?~At  any 
Ji  rate,  sui  eontcrenoea  beeame  mueh  more  lO^ar  as 
te  tar  as  the  aeniot  inapectots  were  ooneoined  >n  1900. 
t-  Tinder  the  new  system,  the  country,  as  I haye  said, 
Is  was  redistrihnted  into  22  oii-emts  eaoh  in  charge  of 
S rseniot  inspeotor,  who  took  the  place  ot  the  old  head 
a.  inspeotor,  and  two  district  inopeoters.  All 
le  inspaotors  resided  at  the  same  centre,  and  was  ei- 
er  TteeW  that  this  arrangement  would  secure  ffiequenb 
n-  LeSions  for  a comparison  of  methods  and  standards 
a of  insnection.  Moreover,  each  of  the  three  sub-divi- 
ks  sions  li  the  circuit  was  iu  charge  of  each  inspector  for 
■rs  one  vear  only  at  a time,  a change  taking  place  m the 
S a?ea^of  work  assigned  to  each  official  year  by  year, 
he  The  chief  inspectors  wore  also  directed  to  have  oonfer- 
L Lees  with  all  the  inspectors  at  least  once  a year.  Ifc 
this  way,  it  was  thought  that  each  school  would  m 
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three  yeai's  have  come  under  the  judgment  of  three 
difierent  inspeetore,  so  that  any  possible  miajudgment 
of  the  teacher’s  work  on  the  part  of  one  inspector  would 
be-  corrected  by  the  opinions  of  his  two  colleagues.  In 
this  -way  the  Board  sought  to  provide  that  the  mark  on 
the  school  should  be  the  product  of  the  mature  judgment 
of  at  least  two  inspectors : thus  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  wrote  to  me,  -when  this  arrangement  was 
being  discussed  in  1900  : “ The  fact  that  the  head  (viz., 
senior)  inspectors  will  be  much  more  free  thm  for- 
merly to  visit  "the  schools  of  their  whole  district,  en- 
abling us  to  have  -with  care  two  judgments  on  such 
points,  ought  to  secure  the  effective  working  of  such 
a plan  (viz.,  to  secure  uniformity).”  This  system, 
which  had  many  merits,  never  secured  a fair  trial  on 
account  of  the  opposition  of  the  chief  and  other  in- 
spectors. And,  indeed,  in  practice  it  was  soon  found 
that  it  had  several  disadvantages.  Residence  at  one 
centre  in  each  circuit  necessitated  lengthy  journeys 
and  long  periods  of  absence  from  home  on  the  part  of 
the  staff.  An  annual  change  of  inspectors  was  more- 
over  unpopular  with  the  managers,  who  disliked  the 
constant  ohsnge  of  inspectors,  and  also  with  the  officers 
concerned,  who  felt  that  they  never  became  sufficiently 
closely  acquainted  wi-th  their  schools  to  carry  on  their 
work  with  the  best  results. 


11655.  The  Ckaibmam. — It  has  been  alleged  that 
under  your  present  system  the  circuit  inspectors  re- 
mained too  short  a time  to  get  acquainted  with  ttio 
schools?-:— They  remain  as  long  a time  in  the  circuits  as 
is  possible,  consistently  with  their  rights  to  promotion. 
That  is  the  principle  on  which  we  work.  We  like  to 
leave  the  inspectors  rmchanged  as  long  as  possible; 
but  if  a better  district  is  vacant,  and  a man  asks  for  it, 
or  we  think  he  has  a right  to  it,  u'e  transfer  him.  For 
example,  there  is  always  a desire  to  move  to  such  cities 
as  Belfast  and  Dublin  on  account  of  (he  facilities  for 
education  which  these  eenti-es  afford. 

11666.  Do  any  of  them  remain  as  long  as  the  old 
district  inspectors  did? — I think  so;  for  instance,  Mr. 
Welply  was  eight  years  in  Kerry.  I could  mention 
many  other  similar  cases. 


11657.  Mr.  Henl-v. — We  had  a case  here  of  one  school 
in  Belfast  inspected  five  or  six  successive  yeai's  by  five 
or  six  different  inspectors? — That  is  quite  possible. 
There  are  different  ways  of  looking  at  these  things. 
For  example,  Mr.  Birrcll  wrote  to  me  last  year  on  the 
subject  of  inspectors.  An  attack  had  been  made  in 
Parliament  ou  the  inspection  system.  Mr,  Birrell 
defended  them  on  that  occasion;  but  he  wrote  to 
me  after  the  debate  somewhat  as  follows:  “The 
panacea  for  all  this  trouble  is  to  move  your  inspectors 
about  more  rapidly,  for  if  you  have  got  a nasty  inspector, 
the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  him  the  better."  I’o  coutinue. 
The  centre-system  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  one  or 
two  district  inspectors  being  located  as  circumstances 
permitted  151  minor  centres  within  the  circuit,  and  the 
annual  change  of  section  was  abolished.  This  state 
of  things  continued  until  1906,  when  a modification  of 
the  circuit-s,ystem  was  brought  into  operation.  The 
country  was  still  divided  into  22  circuits,  but  each 
circuit  was  now  re-divided  into  two  sections,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the.  two  district 
inspectors  attached  to  the  circuit.  The  senior  inspec- 
for  was  required  to  undertake  the  inspection  of  one- 
nm  of  the  schools  in  each  section  in  each  year,  so 
that  in  a period  of  five  years  he  would  have  made  a 
complete  oiromt  of  the  schools  under  his  conti-ol.  In 
ad^tion  to  this,  he  had  special  charge  of  the  model 
schools,  and  was  required  to  deal  with  special  eases  of 
an  importan-t  character,  besides  exercising  supervision 
over  the  work  of  his  colleagues.  This  system  mth  one 
or  two  developments  (which  I wiU  explain  latei-  on)  is 
m force,  at  the  present  time.  Meanwhile,  the  importance 
of  periodical  conferences  was  enjoined  in  several  eir 
!Sf  Ulus,  in  July,  1902,  the  inspec- 

■ .u  1 iurtroctcd  to  confer  everv 

in  eaoli  year  »-a« 

£ inrif  MM  Sn  t‘S  1903,  end 

n April,  1904,  all  the  senior  inspectors  were  called 
together  to  a eonfercncc  held  at  the  ofSce  in  Bublin 

M03“‘fdi°n  tf  of  the  conference  in  July', 

1903.  _ I do  not  Imow  whether  you  got  the  report  of  the 
more  important  conference  in  1904.  ^ 


116i)8.  The  Chairman.— No,  we  did  not  hear  of  it 
for  a long  time;  it  came  out  only  the  other  day?— I 
have  got  it  here.  (Witness  bands  in  report  of  Confer, 
euce*  of  1904.) 

11659.  Does  that  deal  with  iiniforuiity?— I may  say 
in  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  unifotmity 
was  submitted  to  inspectors  a second  time ; that  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  oonferenee  in 
1903.  The  inspectors  niisink'rprcted  to  some  extent 
the  views  of  the  Boord,  so  that  I found  it  desirable  to 
draw  up  this  agenda  paper  for  their  cousideratiou  at 
the  meetings  of  April  13th  and  following  days.  (Witness 
reads  agenda.)  In  tlie  previous  year  the  inspectors 
took  into  account,  or  thought  they  ought  to  take  into 
account,  in  assessing  the  value  of  n school,  the  state  of 
the  school  buildings;  but  I strongly  disappi-oved  of 
that,  and  I told  them  so.  We  tried  to  make  this  clear 
afterwards  in  the  nnmml  mport,  hut  not  so  dearly  as 
might  have  been  done.  I thought,  and  the  !^ard 
thought  too,  that  the  faulty  condition  of  the  buildings 
ought  to  be  reckoned  in  tlio  teachers’  favour  and  not 
against  him. 

IICOO.  That  is  the  fanmiis  CInuRO  11? — Yes;  such 
things  ought  to  bo  construed  in  his  favour,  not  against 
him.  Hence  wo  never  approved  of  the  senior  inspectors' 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  merit  marks  in 
1903.  We  never  acted  on  them.  As  you  see,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  report  of  1904  about  the  buildings; 
but  there  is  much  al>out  cleanliness  and  such  things, 
for  which  the  teachers  are  ri'Bpoiisihle. 

11661.  Mr.  Heni-y. — Mr.  Dihvorth  told  us  that  after 
the  eonference  in  1908  each  senior  inspector  nssembM 
his  colleagues  and  told  them  the  coneliisions  arrived 
at.  Now,  how  could  they  have  acted  ou  those  con- 
clusions of  your  subsequent  eonferenoe? — I do  not  know 
whnt  evidence  Mr.  Dilworth  has  for  that  statement; 
possibly  they  did  in  1903.  I really  do  not  know.  It  is 
very  hard  ten  year.s  afterwards  to  recall  the  exact  facte 
unless  I have  the  documents.  But  it  is  clear  from  this 
document  that  I was  dissatisfied  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  1903,  because  1 called  the  iusjx-etors  together 
again  on  exactly  the  same  subjects,  and  on  the  second 
occasion  I delivered  an  addvi'ss  to  them,  in  which  I 
explained  my  views.  It  is  possible,  that  in  the  early 
days  there  was  some  looseness  about  these  questions. 
There  was  a prevalent  feeling  which  I had  forgotten 
until  I recently  got  hold  of  a letter  of  one  of  my 
colleagues,  that  although  it  was  unfair  that  the  teacher 
should  be  mulcted  on  ficcoimt  of  the.  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  buildings,  yet  the  most  effective  way 
to  get  the  buildings  put  in  proper  repair  was  to  let 
the  teaohera  know  that  they  would  suffer  in  their 
salaries  because  of  the  neglect  of  somebody  else.  That 
was  the  view  held  by  some,  hut  I must  say  I was 
opposed  to  it. 

11662.  The  Chairman. — It  is  a very  unfair  kind  of 
pressure? — I agree  with  you.  I won’t  read  you  the 
letter  of  my  colleague,  in  which  lie  argued  the  matter 
at  full  length. 

11663.  In  favour  of  that? — Yes;  but  you  will  see 
from  this  report  that  oven  ten  years  ago  I certainly 
held  the  opposite  view,  and  I defy  you  to  find  a case 
during  the  last  decade  in  which  a teacher  has  suffered 
on  account  of  the  buildings.  Some  of  the  best  teaching 
is  done  in  some  of  the  worst  school  buildings,  for 
instance,  at  Kcima-n-eigh,  near  Gougane  Barra.  It  is 
one  of  the  worst  buildings  in  Ireland;  yet  the  teacher 
is  marked  "very  good.”  The  children  liave  practically 
no  deslcs,  and  there  are  holes  in  the  door  and  the 
roof,  through  which  water  ct.mes  in,  yet  the  teacher 
got  “very  good.” 

Mr.  Henlv. — Who  was  responsible  for  that? 

The  Bishop  op  Ross. — That  is  ou  the  border  of  Cork 
and  Keri7  and  one  of  tbs  most  beautiful  places  in  lie 
three  Kingdoms. 

11664.  The  CHAmMAN.— Were  there  any  other  con- 
ferences of  senior  inspectors  hold  except  those  two? — 
One  was  held  on  the  19th  of  Dceomber,  1903.  That 
was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  pro- 
gi-ammee  which  we  issued  in  1904.  I had  also  two 
conferences  with  the  Teachers’  Organisation  on  that 
subject.  The  programmes  of  1004  are  partly  the  result 
of  their  wisdom. 

Coufereneos  are  again  mentioned  in  a ciroutei' 
of  March,  1906? — That  is  a conference  between  inspeo- 


* Vide  .\ppendix  XXXIII.  (1). 
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tors.  I did  not  briii^  them  up  to  Dublin  after  1904, 
as  it  is  a very  disturbing  thing  to  take  men  away  from 
their  districts  for  a fortnight  at  a time. 

11860.  The  Chaiumak.— Will  you  now  continue? — 
yes.  During  the  conferences  of  1903  and  1904,  which 
extended  over  a fortnight,  the  question  of  a uniform 
standiu'd  of  inspection  was  specially  considered,  and  an 
agreenicnt  was  arrived  at  regarding  the  value  to  be 
aHotted  to  the  different  merit  marks  that  might  be 
assigned  to  the  schoola  aud  teachers.  On  their  return  to 
their  centres,  the  senior  inspectors  called  their  coUesgues 
together  and  gave  them  instructions  regarding  the 
results  arrived  at  in  Dublin.  In  a circular  to  the  senior 
inspectors,  dated  31st  of  March,  1906,  the  following 
expressions  are  found  : — The  senior  inspector  will  be 
responsible  for  tlie  punctual  and  efficient  discharge  of 
the  inspection-work  throughout  the  circuit,  and  it  should 
be  his  aim  to  establish  a fair  and  uniform  standard  of 
examinations  as  regards  schools  inspected  by  himself 
and  by  his  colleagues.  The  conferences,  of  which  there 
should  be  two  in  the  year,  aud  the  frequent  opportunities 
u'hieh  he  will  have  when  going  round  the  circuit  of 
conferring  separately  with  each  of  the  inspectors  asso- 
ciated wui  him  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  him  to  secure 
such  uniformity."  The  same  matter  was  adverted  to 
in  a further  circular  to  impeotors  dated  January,  1907, 
in  which  the  following  sentences  occur: — ‘‘For  the 
piu'posc  of  securing  uniformity  of  standard  and  general 
prineiploR  of  inspection  the  senior  inspector  and  his 
colleagues  should  hold  periodical  conferences.  Two,  or 
at  most  three,  such  conferences  in  a year  should  be 
sufficient.  . . . For  the  piu'pose  of  arranging  a due 
standard  of  examination  the  senior  inspector  and  his 
colleagues  may  occasionally  visit  and  inspect  the  schools 
together.”  Notwithstanding  these  repeated  injunctions 
to  inspectors  the  question  of  a uniform  standard  still 
pre-occupied  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners.  Early  in. 
1997  tlie  question  was  under  consideration  of  asking  the 
Government  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  three  or 
four  inspectors,  to  bo  styled  "provincial  inspectors,” 
who  would  have  supervision  of  five  or  six  circuits  each, 
and  would  thus  be  able  to  correct  any  divergencies  from 
a fair  standard  of  inspection.  This  proposal  was  not 
then  further  pursued,  as  it  was  hoped  that  the  provi- 
sion of  a motor  car  for  the  use  of  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner and  the  chief  inspectors  would  enable  fre- 
quent visits  to  be  made  every  year  to  a large  number 
of  schools,  so  that  any  abuse  that  might  grow  up  would 
be  corrected.  I ^ould  like,  to  say  with  regard  to  that, 
that  although  the  Treasury  have  refused  the  motor  car 
for  the  use  of  the  Department,  I am  allowed  to  employ 
one  [or  50  days  in  the  year,  in  fact  as  far  as  ^200 
goes.  "With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  three  or 
tour  provincial  inspectors,  I do  not  think  our  proposal 
was  a good  one ; as  usual,  it  was  spoiled  by  our  extreme 
desire  for  economy.  We  proposed  that  the  divisional 
inspectors  should  cost  only  £200  a year,  £50  each,  in 
addition  to  their  salaries;  but  I think  it  is  clear  enough 
that  if  we  took  one  in  each  province  out  of  the  senior 
inspectors  and  told  him  to  go  round  the  cheuits,  in 
order  to  supervise  tho  work  of  the  inspect<»s,  he  would 
nave  to  neglect  the  work  that  he  is  doing  at  present. 

11667.  His  own  circuit? — Yes.  I think  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  one  man  in  each  province  would  be  wasted, 
as  far  as  his  own  circuit  was  concerned.  If  anything 
is  to  be  done,  I would  much  prefer  that  we  should 
be  allowed  to  appoint  two  brand  new  men  as  assistant 
chief  inspectors,  or  something  of  that  kind._  In  this 
way  there  would  be  practically  four  chief  inspectors 
in  Ireland,  two  at  headquarters,  and  two  assistant  chief 
inspectors,  one  in  Belfast  and  one  in  Cork.  These  two 
men  would  have  no  work  to  do  e.xcept  supervision; 
the  chief  inspectors  might,  in  addition,  carry  out  the 
special  duties  that  occupy  a lot  of  their  time,  examining 
training  .colleges  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  present 
chief  inspectors  have  not  got  nearly  enough  time  to 
supervise  satisfactorily  tho  work  of  the  senior  in- 
spectors. 

11669.  And  the  other  chiefs  would  be  free  for  all 
that.?: — My  proposal  would  double  the  value  of  the 
chief  inspectors. 

11669.  I understand  that  at  first  you  proposed  fhese 
four  divisional  inspectors  as  new  and  separate  officials? 
—No.  It  rarely  happens  that  we  can  prepare  what  we 
■believe  to  be  ideally  best  for  'education.  As  it  was, 


we  did  not  get  our  divisional  inspectors,  although  they 
would  cost  only  £200  a year;  so  that  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  we  should  have  got  them  if  they  were  to 
cost  £2,800  a year.  As  I said,  to  do  any  good  they 
would  have  to  be  in  addition  to  the  present  staff.  On 
this  understanding  I think  two  would  be  enough,  so 
that  there  would  be  two  chief  inspectors,  with  two 
assistant  chief  inspectors.  The  two  assistants  might 
get  £750  a year,  while  the  cliief  inspectors  would  got 
£800.  But  to  return  to  the  question  of  uniformity, 
lu  June,  191L,  the  Board  had  under  special  considera- 
tion the  apparent  absence  of  uniformity  in  the  Belfast 
circuit,  and  it  issued  a special  circular  to  the  inspectors, 
repeating,  and  in  some  points  amending  the  more 
important  previous  instructions.  In  this  circular  they 
laid  special  stress  on  t-he  importance  of  not  altering 
the  merit  mark  of  a school  wi'Uiout  grave  reason. 

" The  lowering  of  the  merit  mark  of  any  school  that 
has  maintained  a high  standard  for  a considerable  time 
should  not  be  lightly  determined  upon,  and  such 
lowering,  if  necessary,  should  denote  a deterioration 
in  the  tone  of  the  school  rather  than  an  accidental  or 
temporary  decline  in  the  proficiency  in  any  particular 
standard'or  subject  of  instruction."  At  present,  if  a 
mark  is  lowered,  after  it  has  continued  high  for  some 
years,  we  often  ask  for  an  explanation  from  the  senior 
inspector.  Hie  examinere  have  been  instructed  to 
di-aw  attention  to  cases  of  this  kind. 

11670.  Calling  your  attention  to  it? — Calling  the 
attention  of  the  secretary,  who  consults  me.  I always 
insist  that  where  the  school  has  had  a very  good  record, 
say  "vei’y  good,”  for' four  or  five  years,  and  there  is  a 
sudden  fall  to  ‘‘  good,"  the  senior  inspector  should  be 
asked  whether  he  has  considered  the  fact  that  the 
mark  has  been  "very  good”  for  a long  time,  and 
whether  the  fall  in  the  mark  is  due  to  a permanent 
decline  in  the  school  and  not  to  an  accidental  drop  in 
one  particular  subject,  that  could  be  remedied  in  a few 
months. 

11671.  Is  it  tlie  duty  of  the  examiner  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  alteration  of  murks  now? — Certainly;  I have 
been  drawing  attention  to  that  lately. 

11672.  Mr.  Henly. — That  is  since  this  Committee  sat? 
— Possibly. 

11673.  Mr.  Coffey. — What  exactly  is  meant  by  the 
concurrence  of  tiie  senior  inspector — is  he  bound  to 
allow  the  mark  to  be  lowei'cd  when  be  next  visits  tiie 
school? — The  circular  says  that  the  senior  inspector 
’■may"  visit  the  school.  I think  that  is  the  word.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  "must,”  because  the  senior  inspector 
may  know  the  school,  and  may  not  require  to  supple- 
ment bis  previous  knowledge.  If  you  will  allow  me, 
I should  like  to  say  that  it  was  not  since  the  sitting 
of  this  Committee  that  I began  to.  ask  the  senior 
inspector  whether  he  had  visited  the  school  himself. 
As  I have  told  you  already,  I have  the  greatest 
possible  objection  to  the  lowering  of  the  mark  of  a 
school  which  has  maintained  a good  standard  for  a 
considerable  time. 

11674.  Mr.  Henly. — Take  the  ease  of  Dolphin’s  Barn? 
— know  that  Dolphin’s  Barn  case  pretty  well. 

11676.  Did  the  senior  inspector  visit  there? — Yes,  the 
senior  inspector  did;  he  certainly  did.  Mr.  MoSweeney 
said  in  his  letter  to  the  Press  that  tho  decline  in  the 
school  was  entirely  due  to  the  adoption  of  the 
educational  methods  suggested  of  the  senior  inspector. 

11676.  But  when  did  Miss  Burke'  give  the  final  report 
that  led  to  the  dismissal  of  the.  teachers? — The  senior 
inspector  did  not  consider  his  report,  as  he  had  already 
expressed  his  own  opinion  on  the  teachers.  But  you 
remember  that  school  never  got  more  than  "fair.” 

11677.  'Well,  I have  been  told  that  it  got  ” good  ”? — 
You  must  have  gone  back  to  a very  ancient  period.  1 
had  before  me  yesterday  the  reports  as  far  back,  I 
think,  as  1906.  As  well  as  I remember  the  school 
got  " fair  ” from  1906  to  1908,  and  then  it  began  to 
get  " middling,”  after  Alexander  took  it  in  hand. 
Subsequently  Miss  Bo'urke  gave  it  " bad.” 

11678.  "^at  is  the  value  of  a conference,  if  the  s^ior 
inspector  does  not  go  to  the  school — is  not  that,  after 
all,  only  talcing  the  wal’d  of  a junior  inspector? — I do 
not  think  so.  His  opinion  is  based  on  a scrutiny  of 
tlie  report  that  is  sent  in  by  the  district  inspector,  and 
on  his  own  knowledge  of  the  school.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  he  has  been  in  the  school,  and  has 
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examined  it  niid  inspected  it  himself.  When  li®  gets 
a i-eport  from  the  district  inspector,  giving  the  tuU 
details,  he  should  visit  the  school  himself  if  he  is  not 
Batisfied.  ....  , . 

11679.  But  that  is  assuming  that  the  junior  inspector  s 
report  of  the  school  is  infallible,  and  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned?—Mr.  Heuly,  it  all  comes  back  to  the  old 
difficulty  of  the  personal  equation.  Except  for 
unanswerable  reasons,  I have  a great  objection  to 
reducing  the  mciit  mark  of  a school.  I make  a practice 
of  impressing  on  the  inspectors  that  they  ought  not  to 
reduce  the  mark,  except  for  very  strong  reasons.  If 
voii  could  only  persuade  me  that  the  senior  inspectors 
are  infallible,  I would  make  a rule  that  in  every  case 
the  senior  inspector  should  inspect  ilie  school  himself. 
But  when  a reduction  of  mark  is  recommended,  what 
guarantee  have  I,  or  has  anybody  got,  tliat  the  opinion 
of  the  senior  inspector,  simply  because  be  is  older,  is 
better  than  - that  of  a district  inspector?  ,I  wish  to 
goodness  that  our  wisdom  increased  iu  proportion  to 
our  .years.  . 

11680.  But  what  is  the  value  of  a conference  wfaer© 
the  senior  inspector  has  not  seen  the  actual  condition 
of  the  school  at  the  time  when  he  is  to  confer?— But  l 
sav  he  has  visited  th©  school.  You  must  remember 
the  position  of  an  administrator  in  all  these  tilings. 
He  .can  very  rarely  do  tlie  very  best  thing;  he  has  to 
do  the  second  best.  If  I had  enough  of  men,  I would 
certainly  make  a rule  that  in  every  case  where  there  is 
a question  of  the  lowering  of  marks,  the  senior  inspector 
should  visit  the  school.  I quite  agree  with. you  that 
it  is  desirable.  Possibly  the  best  plan  would  be  that 
the  senior  and  district  inspectors  should  visit  the 
schools  together.  Would  you  bo  satisfied  with  tliat? 

11681.  Yes;  but  you  see  that  it  comes  to  taking  away 
the  teacher’s  bread? — I think  there  is  a great  deal  in 
w’hat  you  say ; but  the  stuff  is  far  from  being  so  large 
as  we  should  wish.  ' A visit  to  a school  might  mean  a 
two  days’  journey  to  a senior  inspector.  Take  a place 
like  Mayo,  where  you  might  have  to  drive  forty  miles. 
That  is  the  difficulty.-  .Again,  a- visit  to  a school,  if  it 
is  to  be  of  any  value,  has  to  be  made  very  soon,  if  one 
is  to  se&  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  in 
which  tlie  district  inspector  saw  it.  If  one  postpones 
one’s  visit  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  all  sorts 
of  changes.  The  school  may  have  got  worse  or  may 
have  got  better  in  the  intervm. 

11682.  But,  of  course,  in  Dolphin’s  Barn,  it  would 
not  take  an  inspector  long? — The  reports  .on  that  school 
have  . been  very  unsatisiactory ; every  inspector  who 
has  been  in  it  has  given  the  same  opinion. 

1168S.  The  CHAiniiAN. — ^WiU  you  continue  now? — 
W®  wished  that  the  inspectors  should  judge  the 
school  rather  from  its  permanent  aspects  than  from  any 
temporary  or  passing  feature  of  its  progress  during  the 
year.  A very . important  change  was  also  introduced 
at  idle  same  time.  It  w’ss  now  enjoined  that  no  inspector 
below  the  rank  of  senior  inspector  should  alter  the 
merit  mark  previously  given  to  the  school  until  a confer- 
ence had  been  held  with  the  latter,  and  the  alteration 
agreed  upon  as  the  joint  mark  of  two  inspectors.  In 
oases  of  disagreement  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to 
the  chief  inspector  for  report  to  the  Commissioners. 
This  matter  was  further  emphasised  in  another  circular, 
dated  August,  1912,  in  whicji  it  was  stated: — “The 
merit  mark  of  a school  should  not  be  altered  as  the 
result  of  a hasty  inspection  or  of  an  inspection  held  in 
exceptional  conditions,  e.g.,  commenced  too  late  in  the 
day  or  held  at  an  unsuitable  time,”  and  in  &c  same 
circular,  an  instruction  already  conveyed  to  the 

inspectors  six  years  previously  was  repeated,- viz. : 

Ihat  the  senior  inspector  should  visit  schools  with  his 
colleagues,  these  visits  to  be  followed  by  a coafei'ence  at 
which  the  details  of  the  inspection  an5  the  appropriate 
merit  mark  to  be  awarded  would  be  discussed  at  length. 
More  recently  still,  the  Commissioners  have  again  con- 
sidered the  question  of  appointing  four  specially 
selected  senior  inspectoi-s  to  visit  the  schools  of  five 
or  six  circuits,  each  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
namely  , that  of  securing  greater  uniformity.  A 
specif  request  has  just  been  made  to  the  Treasury  to 
sanction  such  appointments,  but  it  has  been  refused. 
As  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  duties 
of  the  chief  inspectors  in  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a uniform  standard  of  marking,  I wish 


to  make  the  following  remudis.  lii  the  uicuioroudum 
of  “ Diitiot!  uf  Chii't  Inspectors,  _ dated  22iid 
Mav  1909.  and  issued  to  these  officers  by  order 
of  the  Boanl,  it  is  laid  down  m piiragruph  8 that 
‘•the  cliief  iiiapoctoi-s  mv  to  be  responsible  for  the 
amount  niul  character  of  the  ivork  done  by  the.  officers 
under  their  control."  In  paragrupli  7 tlio  officers  vo- 
ferred  to  arc  stated  to  include  senior  inspectors  and 
sub-inspectors  (under  which  two  categories  all  tlie  in- 
spoctovs  (other  tluui  chief  inspectors)  at  tliat  time  em- 
ploved  by  the  Board  are  iiieludcil).  It  is  further  laid 
down  in  paragraph  15  of  this  inenioranduiu  that  “ it 
is  an  iinixirtant  part  of  tlic  duty  of  the.  chief  Inspectors 
to  make  themselves  persoimll.v  iie,<iuauiteil  with  the 
merits  of  all  tho  outdoor  officers  of  the  Board.  ...  so 
as  to  he  able  to  advise  the  ('oiiunissionors  when  ques- 
tions  of  promotion,  &c.,  arise.  It  is  obvious  that  the" 
devolution  of  this  responsibility  on  the  chief  inspectors 
(under  par.  8)  for  Uu-  chanirhT  of  the  work  done  by 
the  inspectors  meant  that  it  was  their  duty  to  see  that 
the  reports  of  the  inspeetors  were  an  uceimite  repre- 
sentation of  tho  work  (lone  in  Ihe  schools,  and  that 
consequently  the  standard  adojded  hy  the  inspectors 
in  marking' the  schools  was  rea.sonalile,  jast  and  uni- 
form. The  chief  mcjnm  by  wliidi  the  necessary  degree 
of  uniformity  between  one  circuit  and  another  was  to 
be  secured  was  by  annual  cnnfcreiices  between  the 
chief  inspector  ami  the  circuit  inspectors,  but  it  was 
also  expected  that  eucli  of  the  ehiof  inspectors  would 
visit  schools  over  the  group  of  eleven  circuits  which 
was  assigned  to  him,  make  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  standard  of  marking  adopted  hy  each 
(jf  the  inspectors  under  his  eUarg.-,  ami  at  the  coufor- 
ences  take  the  necessary  steps  by  his  advice,  guidance 
and  injunction  (as  the  cinmiuslanues  might  rwiuiro)  to 
bring  all  the  inspectors  iiitn  line.  It  is  apparent  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Tursor  beforo 
the  committ-oe  that  they  w.t.-  cunscious  of  t-licir  duties 
in  tliiH  resja'ct  in  regard  (o  tlu'  aiimml  conferences. 
Thus,  Mr.  Downing  stati's  in  eviihuicc  (Questions 
4758-4767)  :— 

••  4758.  Did  you  hold  conferi-nci'S?-  f did. 

“ 4759.  With  a view  to  uuirormity  of  reports?— I did. 

1 have  held  coiifcrcuces. 

“ 4760.  Of  whom  did  the  coiifi-rences  eousisf?— Of  all 
the  inspectors  in  ray  hull',  that  is  in  tlu’  sontlierii  half 
of  Ireland. 

“ 4761.  All  the  iiispi’ctor.sV-  Si'iiinr  and  junior. 

" 4762.  The  juniors,  too? — Ics. 

“ 4768.  How  often  did  you  hold  those  conferences, 
and  were  they  held  regularli’? — They  were  hold  regu- 
larly; but  that  is  now  a long  time  ago. 

" 4764.  We  want  to  know  to  some  extent  what  passed 
at  those  conforenci's.  Were  tli<>y  held  to  a great  ex- 
tent with  the  object  of  securing  a uniform  standard 
of  reports? — That  was  the  ohjeet. 

“ 4765.  One  great  object,  at  any  rate? — Y’es. 

” 4766..  And  it  was  jravt  of  your  duty  to  go  and  visit 
any  school  that  you  chose? — Yes;  that  was  in  our 
dir<»ctions. 

" 4767.  Thai  was  mnoiigst  your  instructions? — That 
was  one  of  th©  instructions.” 

Mr.  Purser  is  almost  ctiually  eUmr  about  the  purport 
of  the  conferences.  Ho  states  : — 

“ 4021.  'What  moans  w('iu  taken  to  securo  uniformity 
in  the  circuit? — It  was  laid  down  originally  that  th«e 

was  to  bo.  n circuit  couferonce  every  month By 

degrees  it  wos  droppinl,  imd  they  were  to  have  two 
conferences  in  the  your.  That  was  the  arrangement  up 
to  the  time  I left,  and  at  one  of  these  conferences  tho 
chief  inspector  was  t-o  be  present. 

“ 4029.  "What  steps  wore  taken  to  securo  uniformity 
as  between  circuit  and  circuit? — I think  except  that 
conference  that  the  senior  inspectors  had  in  1903,  ffiere 
was  nothing  beyond  the  circular  issued  from  the  office. 
1 don’t  know  of  anything. 

“ 4080.  "Was  not  the  chief  inspector  supposed  to  con- 
fer with  thorn  once  a year? — Yes;  the  chief  inspectors 
conferred  with  them  once  a year. 

“4081.  "Were  those  conferences  regularly  held,  do 
you  know?— They  were  by  me.” 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  Mr.  Purser  uadersto^ 
that  his  annual  eouference  was  lookijd  upon  by  we 
Board  as  one  of  the  chief  means  of  securing  a uniform 
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standard  of  inspection,  but  yet  we  find  him  making 
the  following  statement : — 

4083.  Suppose  those  conferences  were  regularly 
held,  do  you  think  they  .would  be  sufficient  to  secure 
uniformity? — No;  they  had  very  little  to  do  with  uni- 
formity. "We  seldom  discussed  questions  like  that.” 
11684.  "We  were  surprised  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Purser 
that  the  question  of  uniformity  was  not  discussed? — 
Your  surprise  was  not  equal  to  mine.  So  that  although 
Mr.  Puraer  now  declares  (see  his  answer  to  Q.  3997) 
that  ‘‘ there  was  no  uniformity,  of  marking,”  and 
although  he  knew  that  the  annual  conference  was  one 
of  the  chief  means  of  securing  the  uniformity  that  he 
believed  to  be  lacking,  yet  he  seldom  mentioned  this 
matter  at  his  conferences.  Must  not,  therefore,  the 
blame  be  imputed  to  him  of  negleetidg  the  means  at 
his  disposal  to  secure  uniformity?  For  the  selection 
of  the  topics  of  discussion  at  the  conferences  was  en- 
tirely in  Ms  own  bands.  It  is,  moreover,  clear  .that  he 
recognised  his  responsibility  in  the  matter,  for  in  his 
reply  to  Q.  4039.,  he  mentions  a conference  in  the  Gal- 
way circuit  at  Athonry,.  at  which  the  inspectors  in  con- 
ference witli  him  made  a joint  inspection  of  a school 
with  a view  to  the  determination  of  a common  stan- 
dard of  marking.  But  in  addition  to  this  admission  of 
Mr.  Purser’s  that  he  neglected  to  use  the  conferences 
as  a means  of  promoting  uniformity,  it  is  also  evident 
from  further  evidence  given  by  him  that  he  entirely 
failed  to  use  his  power  of  visiting  the  schools  for  the 
same  purpose.  BTe  was  quite  aware  that  the  securing 
of  uniformity  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  visits  to 
schools  on  the  part  of  the  chief  inspectors,  for  in  his 
memorandum  on  the  CloondaS  case,  prepared  for  the 
Committee,  he  states: — ‘‘I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  above  paragraphs  certain  paragraphs  in 
the  ‘ Duties  of  Chief  Inspectors  ’)  not  only  justify 
school  visits,  but  require  the  chief  inspectors  to 
visit  schools,  for  tlie  purpose,  among  other  things,  of 
maintaining  a fairly  equable  standard  of  inspection 
throughout  their  eleven  circuits  ” (pp.  8,  4).  In  his 
reply  to  Q.  4044  he  makes  the  following  statement: — 
‘‘I  think  the  chief  inspectors  would  be  much  better 
employed  in  dealing  with  the  reports  in  the  office  than 
in  going  out  on  a few  occasions.  They  are  generally 
sent  out  or  go  out  at  mere  haphazard,  as  we  very  often 
did,  to  find  nothing  particular,  but  just  put  in  our 
time.  "We  had  no  d^nite  object  in  going.  We  went  out 
simply  to  see  the  schools.  We  mi^t  drop  into  a good 
school,  or  we  might  drop  into  a bad  school.”  Such  a 
complete  misconception  of  his  duties  on  the  pm’fc  of 
this  highly-placed  official  is  amazing.  Mr.  Purser  con- 
siders that  there  is  no  uniformity  between  one  inspec- 
tor and  another;  he  has  the  opportunity  of  personally 
visiting  schools  in  the  diSerent  circuits  and  divi- 
sions of  circuits;  these  visits,  if  the  schools  were  in- 
telligently selected,  would  show  him  where  the  diver- 
gencies (if  any)  from  the  coixect  standard  were  to  be 
found;  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  when  he  goes  to  visit 
schools,  he  drops  into  one  or  another  haphazard,  wan- 
dering aimlessly  about  ” just  putting  in  the  time.” 

11685.  Ml'.  Coffey.— We  had  it  in  evidence  that  Mr. 
Purser  did  visit  schools;  but  you  say  Mr.  Purser  failed 
to  use  his  power  of  visiting  .for  the  purpose  of  securing 
uniformity? — I am  proving  my  point  out  of  his  own 
lips.  I am  quoting  from  Mr.  Pmser’s  own  evidence. 
The  words  “ haphazard,  wandering  aimlessly  about, 
just  putting  in  the  time,”  are  bis  own  words. 

11686. 1 had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  better,  in  order 
not  to  be  breaking  in  more  frequently  with  questions, 
just  to  ask  you  what  was  the  evidence  in  support  of  a 
statement  that  you  submitted  to  us  in  the  precis  that 
Mr.  Purser  failed  to  use  his  power  of  visiting  the 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  without 
having  to  answer  it  from  the  print? — Just  as  you  like. 

116§7.  But  you  are  passing  over  a very  important 
statement  that  he  failed  to  use  his  power  of  visiting 
the  schools? — ^What  I have  read,  as  I think,  amply 
proves  that  he  failed'  to  use  his  powers ; the  statement 
that  he  failed  to  use  his  opportunities  of  visiting  the 
.schools  is  not- inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  he  did 
visit  some  schools.  You  might  visit  some  schools  and 
still  fail  to  use  your  power  to  secure  uniformity  by 
.means  of  visiting  schools.  These’  two  sentences  are  not 
inconsistent. 


11688.  Bub  we  want  something  more  than  the  state- 
ment that  he  did  not  use  his  power  to  secure  uniformity. 
How  do  you  prove  that  be  did  not  use  it? — By  his  own 
words. 

11689.  Very  well.  Give  me  the  words? — Certainly. 
In  his, reply  to  question  4044,  he  says:  ” I think  the 
chief  inspectors  would  be  much  better  employed  in 
dealing  with  the  reports  in  the  office  than  in  going  out 
on  a few  occasions.  They  are  generally  sent  out  or  go 
out  at  mere  haphazard,  as  we  very  often  did,  to  find 
nothing  particular,  but  just  put  in  our  time.  "We  had 
no  definite,  object  in  going.  We  ■went  out  simply  to 
see  the  schools.  We  might  drop  into  a good  school, 
or  we  might  drop  into  a bad  school.”  I maintain  that 
these  sentences  amply  prove  what  I said. 

11690.  The  Chaiuman. — And  he  says  even  ‘‘without 
any  definite  object  ”?— Without  any  definite  object, 
haphazard,  wiGiout  any  plan.  I have  a return  here 
which  I can  put  in,  of  the  actual  visits  to  schools  by 
Mr.  Purser.  I find  that  in  the  last  year,  for  instance, 
(and  the  same  statement  largely  applies  to  other  years) 
the  whole  time  he  spent  in  visiting  schools,  including 
special  investigations,  which  are  pretty  numerous, 
amoimted  to  about  80  days. 

11691.  In  one  year? — Yes,  in  the  year  1911.’  Certain 
parts  of  the  country,  for  example,  the  Cork  district, 
as  I said  before,  be  had  hardly  visited  for  eight  or 
nine  years. 

11692.  Mr.  Kettle. — But  his  statement  was  that  he 
could  best  secure  uniformity  by  remaining  in  the  office? 
— Yes;  bub  it  is  not  his  business  to  dictate  to  the 
Board  how,  in  his  opinion,  tins  should  be  secured. 
The  Board  laid  it  down  as  his  duty  that  he  was  to 
travel  through  t-he  country. 

11693.  Mr.  Coffey.— But  he  had  bis  time  all  the  year 
filled  up  by  work  officially? — I can’t  say,  as  I did  not 
look  after  him  personally.  I do  not  consider  it  is  my 
business  to  look  after  every  movement  of  a highly-paid 
officer  like  a chief  injector.  The  chief  inspector  is 
allowed  a very  great  amounbof  independence.  I do  not 
look  after  him  in  the  way  in  which,  for  instance,  a 
junior  inspector  has  to  be  looked  after  by  a senior 
inspector.  He  was  told  from  the  very  beginning  that 
he  was  an  outdoor  officer,  and  his  idea  of  being  an 
outdoor  officer  was  to  go  out  for  30  days  in  the  year. 
If  he  remained  in  the  office-,  it  was  because  he  preferred 
working  there  like  the  old  chiefs  of  inspection,  at 
routine  business,  whicli  the  Board  never  considered 
half  so  important  as  the  work-  in  the  schools.  Mr. 
McNeill,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Purser,  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  considered  the  duty  of  visiting  the  schools 
to  be  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  his  work. 

11698a.  ^6  Chaiumak. — Mr.  IPurser  speaks  of  bis 
being  better  employed  in  tbs  office? — And  Mr.  Kettle 
interprets  that  as  looking  over  the  reports  in  the  office. 
Mr.  Kettle. — ^Yes. 

11694.  'Phe  CHArosTAN. — But  I find  that  in  1900  that 
duty  was  taken  away  from  the  chiefs  of  inspection? — 
That  is  exactly  nw  point.  It  ■was  not  for  Mr.  Purser 
to  dictate  to  Sloard,  and  say : “ I prefer  to  remain 
in  the  office  doing  the  work  of  the  old  chiefs  of 
inspection  to  going  about  the  country.”  That  is  not 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  Board. 

11694a.  Mr.  Kettle. — I took  Mr.  Purser’s  attitude  to 
be  that  he  could  best  secure  uniformity  by  spending  a 
considerable  time  in  the  office  studying  reports? — But 
that  was  not  his  business.  It  was  not  his  duty  to 
spend  his  time  examining  the  reports.  Any  intelligent 
clerk  could  do  that. 

11695.  Mr.  Hendy. — But  suppose  ho  saw  a diver- 
gency of  standard,  what  power  was  left  him  to  secure 
uniformity? — He  had  got  full  pow'ers;  he  was  allowed 
to  get  •the  reports,  and  if  he  found  divergencies  of 
standard  he  should  have  gone  to  the  senior  inspectors 
and  pointed  them  out.  That  was  his  duty. 

110)96.'  Did  he  not  do  that  in  one  case? — ^No,  not  that 
1 know  of. 

11697. -The  CloondaS  ease? — In  that  ease  he  did  not 
discuss  with  the  senior  inspector  his  standard  of 
marking,  but  he  held  an  investigation  and  sent  in  a 
report  to  the  office  without  authorify,  and  in  violation 
of  official  instructions.  The  duty  of  the  chief  inspector, 
aoording  to  the  regulations,  is  to  scrutinise  the  work 
of  the  senior  inspectors  and  the  other  inspectors.  If 
in  going  round  the  districts  he  finds  that  anything  is 
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wroucx  he  can  eo  to  the  senior  or  district  inspector 
dUw  Mraftention  to  it.  I ha.e  a let^  of  ins 
here  which  I will  <iuote  later  on,  and  which  shows 
that  he  had  that  eonoeption  of  his  work.  I submitted 
to  him  some  cases  that  struck  me  as  peculiar  wheu  i 
was  soing  round  the  schools  in  Clave,  and  he  wrote 
to  me^theu  on  the  subject,  saying  that  he  had  examiuc<l 
these  schools,  and  that  in  oertain  cases  ho  _agre^ 
with  me,  but  that  in  other  cases  he  agreed  with  the 
inspector.  He  tlien  went  on  to  'say  : • ‘ I have  conferr^ 

with  Mr.  McNeill  and  Mr. about  their  scbwls 

and  the  latter's  low  marking.”  That  is 
inspector  is  supposed  to  do  vyhen  he  finds  mistakes, 
or  what  be  believes  to  be  mistakes  in  standard-,  ho 
should  confer  with  the  senior  inspector.  That  is  tiie 
natural  tiling  to  do.  He  cei-taiuly  should  not  hold  an 
investigation  and  write  in  a report  to  the  Board  without 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioners.  That  is  in  tlie 
instructions  to  the  chief  inspectors. 

11698.  Mr.  CoPPEY. — Where  could  we  see  that. — It 
is  stated  in  the  Instructions  to  the  Chief  luspectoi-s, 
which  you  have  got,  that  they  should  not  hold  an 
investigation  without  tlic  authority  of  the  Board. 

11699.  Can  n-e  see  that?— That  is  in  the  instructions. 

11700.  Mr.  Hahkisok. — I presume  it  is  perfectly  open 
to  him  if  he  goes  into  a district  and  finds  that  the 
standai-d  is  verj-  high  or  voi-y  low,  to  report  the  fact  to 
the  Board? — Yes. 

11701.  Mr.  Henly. — By  clause  5 of  his  instructions 
it  is  stated  that  the  chief  inspector  is  to  be  at  liberty 
to  examine  a school  whenever  he  may  deem  it  neces- 

sai-y? Cortaiuly;  but  that  clause  does  not  authorise 

him  to  hold  an  inquiry. 

11702.  Mr.  Coffey. — ^What  is  the  clause  in  this 
memorandum  dealing  with  the  duties  of  chief  inspec- 
tors which  precludes  the  chief  inspector  from  making 
a report  to  &e  Board  on  the  condition  of  any  school? — 
He  is  not  forbidden  to  make  a report  to  the  Board  on 
the  condition  of  a National  school-,  but  he  is  not  to 
hold  an  investigation  into  the  school.  That  is  forbidden 
liy  Instruction  No.  10. 

11703.  Mr.  Kettle. — “ Investigations  when  so  direc- 
ted ”? — ^When  BO  directed. 

11704.  Mr.  Goi'FEY. — There  is  nothing  in  the  rule 
precluding  him  fi-om  making  a report  on  a particular 
school? — No,  there  is  not.  The  chief  inspector  is  not 
precluded  from  writing  reports  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  schools  in  a district;  but  we  expect  him 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  imiformity,  not  by  writing 
reports  to  the  Board  on  particular  schools,  but  by 
conferring  witii  the  officoi-s  whom  he  believed  to  be 
in  fault.  To  retui-u  to  my  own  visits  to  schools,  as 
I said  before,  when  I was  dissatisfied  with  anything, 
the  attention  of  the  inspector  was  drawn  to  the  fact 
when  it  was  a case  of  structural  defects,  or  the  omission 


eircumstanees.  Tho  ti'iiclu-r  is  old  and  desperately 
nervons.  ^\■hen  I paid  tho  school  a short  visit  a few 
years  ago  I put  very  unfiivonmble  notes  on  her,  aud 
ut  first  1 thought  little  bettor  of  her  on  the  last 
occasion;  but  after  half  an  limn-  or  so  she  began  to 
get  over  her  alurnu  The  girls  uro  shy  and  nervous 
like  herself,  but  also  iuii>rovo.  on  further  iicquaiutauee. 
Their  low  imsworing  and  readitig  is  the  worst  point  iu 
the  school.  1 conferred  with  Mr.  McNeill  and 
Mr. nbout  their  boIkkiI.  and  tho  iatter’s  low 


standard. This  s 

is  not,  in  my  opinion,  <> 
a very  good  inttueinx-  in 
"Dr.  has  certainly 


•Imul  is  doing  good  work,  aud 

or-murked.  Mr.  has 

tho  locality.  girls. 

ivor-niiu-kiHl  this  school,  but 


probably  ho  scuttored  his  ‘osoolloats’  vi-ry  freely  during 
tho  last  years."  If  on  visiting  a school  Mr.  Purse- 
came  to  the  com-ltisiou  that  it  was  of  a low  standard, 
whttt  I oxpectod  him  to  *ln  was  to  take,  iininediato  steps 
to  remedy  matters  by  omiforring  with  tho  inspectors, 
not  by  reporting  it  to  tho  Hoanl.  Supposing  ho  reported 
to  tho  Board,  what  was  to  bo  dom;?  His  i-oport  would 
have  to  be  referred  back  to  him  again  to  bo  brought 
under  tho  notice  of  tho  iiispoctuv.  AVlmt  was  to  bo 
gained  by  doing  that,  even  if  ho  had  the  right  to  write 
such  reports  to  thi-  Bourrl? 

11706.  Mr  Cofyey.— Of  coursi',  thoro  is  a question 
of  the  right  way  nu<l  tho  wi-oug  way.  and  tho  right  way 
would  be,  I think,  to  ennfer  with  the  inspector? — Yes. 

11706.  But  there  is  imtliing  iuipropor  in  his  making 
a roport  to  the  Board  on  a visit  to  a school?— No,  I 
would  not  say  that  thoro  was.  Certainly  not. 

11707.  The’  CiiaiumaX. — Nnw,  will  you  go  on  with 
regal'd  to  the  duties  of  iiiHpoi-tnrs?— Mr.  l)tnvnhig's 
conception  of  his  duty  does  not  appear  to  havo  been  very 
much  higher  than  that  of  Mr.  I’m-sor.  lie  infoniiB  the 
Cominittoe,  in  nqily  to  qnostion  476:$; — “1  think  I 
liad  verv  little  nsoCiil  work  to  <lo  during  these  four 
years"  (vi/...  1900  tn  1904,  wlu-n  he  whs  chief 

inspector).  Tlii'  truth  is  that  hotii  tliose  officers  were 
so  ehagriupcl  by  tho  i-liungo  of  tho  system  iu  1900 
that  they  made  no  attempt  to  disoUurgiv  the  responible 
duties  of  their  now  position,  and  thoro  is  good  reason 
for  Fearing  that  they  wonhl  not-  have  been  displeased 
if,  owing  to  their  opposition  or  nogloet,  the  new  system 
of  inspection  wore  t<i  have  liitikon  down  iiltugether. 
Jlr.  Pm-ser,  in  his  evidence,  trios  further  to  disclaim 
all  I'osponRibility  for  any  divorgonoo  in  the  standard  of 
marking  iu  tho  Clonmel  circuit.  Ho  was  asked  with 
i-eferonco  to  the  rodnetion  of  merit  marks  of  the 
schools  cm  Mr.  M'clply's  appointment  to  this  circuit:— 
" 4000.  And  you  were  chief  inspector  while  this  fall 
of  marks  was  taking  place? — I was  part  of  the  time, 
certainly,  Imt  1 do  not  kimw.  I think  Mr.  Wclply  bad 
not  come  to  the  district  moi-o  Hum  two  years  before  the 
date  that  I left.”  .\ml  again  : — ‘‘4002.  You  did  not  know 


of  a subject  from  the  time-table.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  Committee  have  seen  any  of  my  notes 
to  the  inspectors.  I circulate  them  now,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  way  in  -which  I have  dealt  with 
the.se  things.  I usually  sent  round  a private  memo- 
randum to  the  inspector.  That  was  nearly  always  the 
case  where  an  important  subject  had  not  been  taken 
up.  I have  collected  all  the  notes  that  are  still  in 
existence.  I often  called  attention  to  some  structural 
defects  or  to  some  subject  or  other  -which  bad  not 
been  taken  up.  ^Vhen  it  -was  a question  of  -want  of 
iinitonnity  I invariably  asked  the  chief  inspector  to 
virit  the  school  and  to  tell  me  his  own  opinion  about 
it.  I may  say  that  I always  considered  that  my  visits 
to  schools  were  too  short  to  enable  me  to  pass  a final 
judgment.  I never  thought  of  altering  the  mark  of  a 
teacher  on  a visit  of  mine.  Such  a thing  has  never 
happened  so  far  as  I know.  If  I found  fault  witti  the 
mark  on  a school  I referred  it  to  the  chief  inspector. 
Even  if  he  agreed  -with  me,  so  far  as  I know  the  mark 
of  the  school  has  never  been  altered.  I have  a letter 
of  the  6th  of  August  1909.  written  by  Mr.  Purser, 
that  brings  out  pretty  clearly  the  sort  of  action  I 
I expected  to  be  taken:  "When  I was  away  last 
month  I looked  into  some  of  the  cases  referred  to  me. 

Convent  school  is  certainly  over-marked  as 

'excellent.'  It  is  on  the  border-line  between  ‘good’ 
and  ‘very  good,'  and  in  view  of  the  very  inadequate 

accommodation,  might  be  classed  'very  good’;  

girls.  I would  class  as  ‘good,’  considering  all  the 


that  that  great  ebauge  of  marking  was  taking  place?— 
No ; I did  not  know  that  thui'i*  was  any  change.  W^eu 
I say  I did  not  know.  T had  no  official  knowledge  of 
it,  but  I could  guess  vi-i-y  very  well  that  Mr.  Welply 
would  give  a smaller  proportion  of  higher  marks  than 
wheu  Mr.  Brown  was  there,  Ix’causo  Mr.  Browa  is 
certainly  an  easier  nim-ker  than  Mr.  "Welply.”  These 
statements  are  most  misleading,  if  not  worse.  Mr. 
Welply  was  appoiiitwl  to  the  Clonnici  circuit  on  1st 
July,  1909,  and  Mr.  Pursc-r  did  not  retire  from  the 
office  of  chief  inspector  until  6th  Noveinbci-,  1911- 
Conaequontly  he  was  over  2 years  and  4 months  iQ 
charge  of  Mr.  Woiply’s  circuit,  and  had  ample  time 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  Mr.  Welply  s 
standard  of  marking.  Moreover,  he  had  no  excuse  te 
not  doing  so,  for  it  appears  that  Mr.  Welply  called 
his  attention  to  tlio  state  of  the  circuit  on  more  Iheii 
one  occasion.  Mr.  Welply,  whose  attention  has  bwa 
called  to  Mr.  Purser's  statemerrt  as  quoted  above,  has 
replied  as  follows  : — " Piii'ser’s  statement  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  this  reduction  in  marking  that  went  on  lO 
Tippei’ary  is  quite  inaccurate  and  misleading,  because 
I told  him  on  several  occasions  that  the  schools  were 
overmarked,  my  object  all  along  being  to  get  him  w 
look  at  the  schools  himself  and  to  advise  me  if  he 
thought  I was  wrong.  This  he  consistently  did 
In  one  school  in  particular — Knocklong  boys.’ — marked 
‘ good,’  iie  denounced  the  marking  as  being  exMS- 
sive,  and  very  properly  so.  That  was  all."  Mr. 
Purser  tries  to  explain  his  omission  to  superintend  the 
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marking  ot  schools  by  the  pretence  that  he  did  not 
see  the  inspectors’  reports  in  the  office  (Q.  4151),  and 
that  no  tabular  statement  of  the  marks  assigned  by 
the  inspectors  we^  furnished  to  him  (Q.  4149).  But 
he  could  have  obtained  such  a tabular  statement,  if 
he  eonsidored  it  useful,  and  if  he  had  asked  for  it,  and 
the  reports  were  always  open  to  his  inspection,  and 
1905,  at  his  own  request,  they  were  furnished 
him'  in  connection  with  the  increment  and 


the  Board  of  the  petition  of  the  Belfast  teachers,  Mr.. 
Purser  and  Mr.  Hynes  were  directed  to  ascertani 
whether  the  present  mark.s  on  the  schools  were  such- 
as  they  oxight  to  be;  the  Board  could  do  no  more  than 
this,  as  it  was  impossible  to  reproduce  the  condifaon 
ol  the  schools  as  they  were  five  years  before.  The 
chief  inspectors  reported  that  the  present  marking, 
was,  in  their  opinion,  coiTect.  The  report  of  the- 
deputation,  the  reports  of  the  Belfast  inspectors 
,.<-5  u,.  *Vvi»  Tlal'fQct  ti>neliers.  a 


to  him  in  connection  with  the  increment  and  deputation,  the  reports  of  the 

oromoUon  oases  dealt  with  bj  Mr.  Wjse,  aid  tMa  the  me»ior«..do  pieseoted  by  the  Belfast  « J 
KSTcontmeed  entil  his  tetirement  ta  19U.  But  the  report  of  the  chief  mspectovs,  ueie  cajeful  > cou- 
jrSerTo  brought  seal,  abilit,  aud  resouroa  to  sidered  b,  the  Board.  It  avas  ouani^osly  held  that, 
the  Ssoharge  of  his®  important  duties,  could  easUy  the  present  marking  of  the  sehool^uat  be  igiMd 
Imre  d“visrf  means  for  .eouriug  adequate  uniformity  in  view  of  the  chief  mspeetos  report,  hut  It  nan 
r liShiv  sehoolB  iri  oaeh  cifouit  and  by  making  felt  that  further  steps  should  be  taken  to  socuie 
hLIclf  personally  acquainted  with  the  standai-d  greater  uniformity  in  ”"'‘'”8 

, 0 -Ti,.  aspects,  such  as  the  morale,  the  habits,  moral  and. 

11708.  Now  you  go  to  the  Belfast  intellectual,  of  the  children,  discipline,  tidiness,  were,, 

grievance  of  the  Belfast  teachers  was  that,  altbougb  iji  some  cases  comparatively  disregarded.. 

the  percentage  of  satisfactory  repoi-ts  through  , the  P ’ , to 

v_ii  -I  T..w.in,n/i  ho/1  ini’.fftftsfvl  bv  4 ner  cent.,  it  nacl 


the  percentage  ot  saxisiacwy 

whole  of  Ireland  had  increased  by  4 cent.,  it  had 
deoteased  in  Belfast  by  4.5  per  omt.  But,  sken  f te 
the  decrease,  the  reports  above  Fair_  are  still  8U 
per  cent,  in  circuit  7,  72  per  cent,  in  circuit  8.  which 
is  11  per  cent,  and  3 per  cent.,  respectively,  above  the 
average  for  all  Ireland.  Again,  the  memorialists  repre- 
sent comparatively  few  Belfast  schools,  viz.,  Ill  out 
of  702:  and  the  facts  shown  are  consistent  with  the 
explanation  given  by  the  chief  inspectors  that  the 
inspectors  were  “excessively  lenient  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  new  system.”  Ltmty  of  discrunination 
was  reported  to  the  Board  by  Mr.  Hynes  m 1906  m 
triMTin  inonpctors.  who  were  removed  to 


perhaps,  m some  eases  cumiituaurcij.  

There  was  possibly  a tendency  among  inspectoi-s 
treat  schools  as  if  they  were  children  in  for  a com- 
petitive  examination;  hence  the  anxiel^  to  detect 
minute  differences  between  schools,  which  were  of 
importance  in  a competition , but  of  ^ry  ^>gkt 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State.  The  State  should 
be  satisfied  if  it  was  assured  that  it  got  reasonable 
value  for  its  money ; hence  it  was  desirable,  as  equal 
attention  could  not  be  given  to  all  schools,  to  con- 
centrate attention  on  the  less  efficient,  leaving  the- 
satisfactory  schools  largelv-to  their  own  devices.  • 
11711.  "Was  Mr.  McMillan  an  inspector  under  the  old 


days  of  the  new  system.  MeMiuan  an  mapecMJi  uuuci 

was  reported  to  the  Board  by  Mr.  Hynes  m 1906  m system?— He  was.  Like  the  rest,  he  suffered 

the  case  of  some  inspectors,  who  were  removed  to  the  taint  of  that  original  sin.  • 

other  circuits  by  the  order  of  the  Boaid.  n,^io  vou  anvthmg  to  say 


11709.  In  what  yeai-  were  they  removed?— 1906. 
Thei-e  were  two  of  them. 

11710.  Sir  HnuM  Wilkinson.— Arc  those  inspectors 
still  in  tho  service?— One  of  them  is  dead,  and  the 
other,  whose  name  I do  not  wish  to  mention,  is  stiU 
the  service.  The  present  Belfast  mspeotors 


the 


in  tiie  service,  xuo  v — 

in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  Inspeetes,  m- 

niost  envnest  and  efficient  of  the  Boai-d  s offleors.  No 
doubt  they  are  slrictei  than  tboir  peedeeCBSoM  but 
there  ivelu  comparatively  few  appeals  from  then 
Sinrimtil  reliable  proofs  of  their  seventy  were 
difficult®  or  impossible  to  get.  The  late  ehre 
thought  the  present  mafting  more  eorreet 
earlier  Tho  explanations  of  the  inspectois  m ^aige 
have  been  publShed  by  this  Smer 

stated  that  his  reports  were  never 
disti-icts,  and  if  now  regarded  as  severe,  the  ®y 

with  the  teachers  who  felt  ag^ieved;  m awarding 
marks,  as  he  says,  he  loolied  for  facts  and 
judgment  upon  them,  without  regard  Geliy’s 

irringement  of  ‘fairs’  and  ‘^oda.  ^ 

he  was  not  anxious  to  be  severe 

■ a mark  which  he  could  S 

was  he  to  give  the  teachers  the  benefit  of  the  douPto 
“ being  only  human  ” ho  was  averse 
their  increments,  Mr.  Mangan  stated  f f*’ . 
judgment  erred,  “it  erred  on 
The  Belfast  teachers  ur 


_ iinal  Sill. 

11712.  Mr.  CoFPET. — Have  you  anything  to  say 
about  why  Mr.  Hynes  failed  to  secure  uniformity  in 
Belfast?— Did  you  ask  Mr.  Hynes? 

Mr.  CorPEY.— I did  not. 

11718  Mr.  Heni.y. — How  is  it  that  Mr.  Mo'Millan 
says  tho  schools  in  Belfast  were  not  quite  equal  to 
those  in  Mayo,  when  Mayo  had  only  10  P®!’ 
“exceUents”  «nd  “very  goods  and  Belfast  -b.— i 
can’t  say,  as  I am  not  my  brother’s  keeper.  But  theie 
arc  some  excellent  schools  in  Mayo. 

11714  ilr.  Hauuison.— Would  he  have  been  referring 
to  the  whole  of  Mayo?— If  he  had  the  scliools  along- 
the  ooa8t.Une  he  had  as  good  schools  some  of  them,, 
as  there  are  in  Ireland.  Take  Belmullet  boys  sclml,. 
for  instance.  If  I wore  asked  to  make  a h|l  of  to 
best  schools  in  Ireland  I would  cei-tainW  put  Beln  diet 
amoivT  the  first  20.  A number  of  the  bilingual  schools- 
on  thi  coast  of  Mayo  are  certainly  admirable;  boj 
on  the  other  hand,  as  I have  said  already.  I think  ^ 
Antrim  schools  are  extremely  good.  I have  inspected 
at  least  100  of  them.  _ 

11715  Mr  Henly.— There  are  good  schools  111  botb 

caLs  and  then  how  is  it  that  there  is  a difiereneo 
in  the  marks  of  10.8  and  26?— What  do  you  mean  by 

^^11716.  10.8  is  the  percentage  of  ‘‘ 

“ very  goods”  given  by  Mr.  lessen?— In  Mayo? 

the  Belfast 

klr-^SpEY.— On  that  question  of  umfomiity, 
or  failure  to  secure  uniformity,  you  saM  a good  deal 

:iout  Ml^  Purser.  hut  did  not  «r  H^ 


erred  on  the  side  of  leniency.”  about  Belfast  marking?— I statg 

The  Belfast  teachers  urged  that  yesterday  that  lUlt  thmou^ly 

extent,  marked  the  teacher  on  fe  condition  of  tue  y^^  inspectors.  Mr.  Synes  failed,  but  not  so, 

buildings;  they  were  informed  by  me  badly  as  Mr.  Purser.  „nder 

meneetors  did  take  into  account  toe  defects  m y Chaisman.— And  this  was  going  on  u^ev 

mspectors  dm  11719^  Belfast?-Certainly;  but  I do  no  think 

Se  fatluJe  in  Belfast  was  anything  like  that  ,n 
Tionerarv  In  Belfast  the  decline  was  4 per  cent,  nr 
ttle  ‘‘goods,”  but  in  the  other  case  there  was  a deelum 

escaped 

Ivni-eved  inspector?-!  daresay  it  might  but  he 
sKu  have^Liced  the  decline  m “excellents  and 
“very  goods.” 


Sr'i isf^lSst’ffi  aTnuK  and  toe 

is  ne  doubt  that,  as  ^ “tern 

r'4eJ£k 

'Z“r.  to“orSSH^».  Oii  thepreseutatiou  to 
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11721.  Mr.  Coi^FEY. — Aud  where  this  laxity  of  dis- 
erimiuation  occurred,  was  not  Mr.  Kelly  the  senior 
inspector  in  that  part  of  the  Co.  Down  at  that  time? — 
Yes,  but  it  was  Mr.  Kelly’s  own  reports  that  were 
found  fault  with. 

11722.  And  how  did  he  maintain  uniformity  with 
his  two  sectional  inspectors? — I cannot  answer  that, 
but  the  charge  is  against  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Dewar, 
themselves,  and  not  against  their  subordinates. 

11728.  In  tills  memorandum  that  you  have  furnished 
us  with  tliere  is  a statement  about  leniency  in  the 
Co.  Down  half  of  the  Belfast  circuit,  and  Mr.  Kelly 
was  senior  inspector  there  at  the  time? — Before  1900? 

11724.  Yes,  at  least  I und.crstood  so?— I do  not 
know  how  long  Mr.  Kelly  has  been  in  Belfast.  It 
must,  hon'cvcr,  be  remembered  that  the  control  of  the 
senior  iuspeetor  over  his  subordinates  was  not  as  strict 
seven  years  ago  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  was  great 
leniency  in  the  early  years  even  under  Mr.  Kelly. 
It  would  have  been  quite  possible  in  those  days  for 
the  subordinate  inspectors  to  be  very  lenient  when  the 
senior  inspector  had  not  so  much  control  as  he  has 
been  allowed  to  have  recently.  Previously  tlie  district 
inspectors  had  been  practically  independent,  and  one 
was  rather  cautious  at  first  not  to  tighten  &e  chain  too 
suddenly.  To  return  to  my  text.  I impressed  on  the 
Board  tliat  teachers  of  known  character  and  efficiency 
might  be  allowed  perfect  freedom  and  independence; 
codes  and  systems  of  inspection  wei-e  di-awn  up  in  the 
interest  of  the  inefficient.  These  views  recommended 
themselves  to  the  Board,  which  ordered  that  tlie  senior 
inspectors  should  appear  before  it  and  hear  an  address 
from  me  on  the  methods  of  inspection  which  the 
Board  wished  to  be  followed.  This  was  done  at  a 
subsequent  meeting.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
circular  of  June,  1011,  which  was  not  intended  to  mark 
a new  departure  in  policy,  but  only  to  sum  up,  to 
elucidate,  and  to  expand,  what  had  been  contained  in 
earlier  circulars.  This  fact  was  emphasized  in  the 
letter  to  the  Belfast  teachers  by  the  reference  to  my 
address  in  1900.  This  was  no  new  policy  of  ours;  it 
was  the  policy  we  had  been  advocating  from  the 
beginning. 


11725.  The  Chairman’.— You  told  the  inspectors  in 
the  first  three  years  of  the  system  that  &ey  were  to 
be  rather  lenient  in  deali^  especially  with  old  teachers 
teaching  new  subjects? — Yes. 

11726.  And  then  where  did  you  draw  the  line was 

it  about  1904? — .We  never  gave  any  further  instruction; 
we  never  gave  directions  that  they  were  to  be  severe. 

11727.  Was  there  no  understanding? — Never; 

certainly  not.  Such  charges  have  been  made  at  various 
times;  but  in  Ireland  every  public  man  is  accustomed 
to  being  accused  of  dishonourable  conduct.  It  is  no 
guarantee  that  because  you  are  a gentleman  you  won’t 
be  suspected  of  foul  dealing.  Thus,  I have  been 
accused  of  giving  secret  instructions  to  inspectors.  Of 
course,  no  member  of  the  Committee  believes  it,  but* 
it  is  as  well  to  have  it  on  record,  that  until  the  Belfast 
teachers  insinuated  it,  I never  heard  that  secret 
instructions  had  been  given  to  inspectors.  There  have 
been  no  secret  instructions.  No  instructions  have  gone 
from  the  office  to  the  inspectors  except  those  that  went 
through  the  Secretaries. 


11728.  What  I think  was  suggested  was,  that  thei 
might  be  a general  understanding  that  strictnesa  migl 
be  mote  steadily  increased  as  the  teachers  becam 
more  competent?— No,  I do  not  think  that  has  bee 
so;_m  _faet,  the  marks  have  steadily  gone  up,  and 
maintain,  fropi  my  own  knowledge,  though  some  peopl 
may  not  believe  it,  that  the  schools  have  immense! 
improved.  The  state  of  things  I sow  with  mv  ow 
eyes,  wdien  going  roimd  with  Mr.  Dale  in  1908  n 
longer  exists,  and  that  improvement  has  been  'we 
represented  in  the  marks  of  the  inspectors  which  i 
some  districts,  ns  I told  you  yesterday,  are  ext« 
ordinarily  high;  for  instance,  in  West  Cork  and  som 
parts  of  Kerry.  practienUy  no  school  receives  less  tha 
majority  of  them  receive  ‘‘vev 
good.  That  is  a most  extraordinary  record 
11729.  Mr  CoFFEy -But  didn’t  they  always  gc 
No.  I have  the  marks  going  back  t 
1900.  and  they  were  quite  different.  ^ 


1173U.  In  West  Cork? — My  return  is  not  quite 
scientific,  bocuusc  I did  not  deliberately  go  into  the 
same  schools,  but  I wa.s  in  West  Cork  in  1905;  thaj 
was  the  first  time  I was  thi-rc,  and  I have  the  marks 
shat  wore  given  tiu'ii.  When  1 visite*!  tin-  same  district 
lust  spring  I foumi  liie  iimrha  were  very  much  higher 

11731.  Mr.  Huni.v. — Bub  supposing  Mr.  Welply 
not  gouo  to  the  Clonmel  cireuit,  niiglib  it  not  be  said 
in  the  same  way  that  the  schools  in  Clonmel  circuit 
were  high? — It  would  bo  diffioult  1o  allow,  Mr.  Houly 
that  they  had  boon  improving.  ^Vllat  I say  about  West 
Cork  is  not  that  the  nuirking  was  high,  but  that  it  was 
considerably  highci'  limn  it  hud  boon  eight  years  ago. 

11732.  Did  not  the  marks  increase  ' under  Mr 
Brown? — 1 cannot  say;  Mr.  Brown  was  so  loim  in  the 
Clomnel  circuit  that  I do  not  rcmcmlu'r  his  cvei'  being 
anywhoro  c!si';_so  that  I cannot  conijmre  his  mai'lw 
with  those  of  Ilia  priHlccesaor. 

11738.  He  was  there  for  sovoii  years?— Was  he  only 
seven  years?  At  any  rate,  I do  nob  remember  m/ 
Brown's  having  bi'en  anywhere  else  than  in  Watei-ford  ' 
or  Clonmel.  I luive  no  recollection. 

11784.  And  may  it  not  ho  possible  that  Mr.  Welply 

may  not  have  visited  that  West  'Cork  circuit? They 

are  very  go<«l  schools  no  matter  who  visited  them,  and 
no  matter  what  marks  they  got. 

11735.  The  Chairman’. — Have  .you  anything  to  say 
about  the  dismissal  of  tcuchors’.’ — It  is  often  said  that 
the  dismissals  after  1902  increased  200  per  cent.  Thia 
is  true,  but  it  proves  nothing  as  to  the  absolute 
increase.  If  two  teachers  aro  dismissed  one  year,  and 
four  the  next,  there  is  an  iiicren.se  of  100  per  Mat. 
and  still  the  absolute  increase  is  not  great.  The 
important  factor  is  that  no  ono  has  lu'cn  dismissed 
on  account  of  his  inability  to  adapt  himself  to  tha 
new  arrangements;  thus,  of  240  teachers 
before  1905,  only  two  bore  gtxxl  characters  under  the 
old  system;  and  no  ono  has  been  dismissed  whose 
efficiency  in  Kiigllsh,  Arithnii-tic,  and  Needlework  was 
satisfactory.  Tho  iiicrouse  <.£  <lismissalB  really  dates 
not  from  the  now  s.ystcm,  but  from  the  change  made 
by  the  Board  in  March,  1899,  whereby  fines  and 
punitive  action  were  brought  directly  under  its  iiotics. 

It  was  at  once  felt  that  tho  action  taken  by  the  chiefs 
of  inspection  in  the  cose  of  falsification  of  accounts 
and  inefficiency  was  indcforisibly  lax.  In  March, 
1899,  was  drawn  up  the  Code  of  penalties  in  the  case 
id  falsificiitiiin ; in  Mny,  of  tlu'  miuii*  yuar  tlip  penalties 
for  inefficiency,  viz.,  fines,  degradation  in  rank,  and 
dismissal.  Consequently  upon  these  the  dismissals 

increased,  in  J899.  from  16  to  24.  During  1901-3 

they  were  comparatively  infrequent  (only  21  per 
aunum),  compared  with  tho  succeeding  years,  on 
account  of  the  desire  of  the  Jioard  to  he  lenient  during 
the  years  of  transition  from  tho  old  tc<  the  now  system. 
After  that,  partly  on  account  of  Mr.  Dale's  animadver- 
sions upou  the  extreme  leiiiciicy  of  tlie  Board,  they 
rapidly  rose,  but  never  to  more  than  50  per  aiinuni,  viz., 
four  in  every  1,000  teachers.  Very  great  ears  is  taken 
that  every  teachi.T  sliall  luivu  u warning  before 
severe  punitive  aelion  is  taken,  so  as  to  have  ample 
opportiiuities  of  remedying  the  defects.  No  one  is 
dismissed  on  a single  bad  report,  nor  on  the  report  of 
an  inspector  bolow  tlir*  rank  of  senior  or  chief 
inspector.  Every  teacher  is  furnished  with  the 
grounds  of  dissatisfaction  of  the  Board,  and  is  allowed 
to  present  a statement  in  his  own  defence.  In  the 
case  of  teachers  who  liuvo  not  earned  a pension  I 
proposed  (26th  February,  1909)  that  added  years  should 
be  given  if  the  dismissal  was  without  Tnoral  fault. 
As  this  was  refused  by  tho  Treasury,  every  effort  is 
made  to  continue  a teacher  ineligible  for  pension  until 
the  pensionable  age,  unless  his  retention  is  clearly 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  Thus  the 
principal  of  a school  in  .\diill  Island,  who  was  probably 
the  worst  teacher  I have  over  scon,  was  continued  for 
five  years  in  order  that  he  might  earn  a pension,  since 
I learned  that  he  was  a sober  man  and  had  a large 
number  of  eliildren;  indeed,  I saw  some  of  his  bare- 
legged daughters  myself  in  the  school.  By  retaining 
him  I w’as  guilty  of  injustfee  to  his  pupils,  but 
luuiianity  prevailed  over  my  sense  of  duty. 

11736.  Mr.  Coffey.— Do  you  reach  a higher 
number  in  some  years  of  what  w’ould  be  called  dia* 
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missals  or  of  withdrawals  of  salary?— 'Withdrawal  of 
salary  is  equivalent  to  dismissal. 

11737.  You  would  call  that  dismissal? — Yes. 

11738.  And  the  highest  number  would  be  50? — Yes; 
the  fact  is  that  that  is  the  technical  term.  In  the 
case  of  non-vested  schools  we  do  not  dismiss  teachers, 
wc  only  withdraw  the  grants  to  the  schools,  if  a teacher 
whom  we  object  to  is  not  removed.  In  the  ease  of 
vested  schools  the  technical  phrase  is  that  the  salary  is 
withdrawn  from  the  teacher. 

11789.  The  CsAmMAN. — ^That  is  the  phrase  you  used 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  " The  salary  is  with- 
drawn I think  so. 

11740.  Mr.  Henlv. — Is  that  the  phrase  that  is  used 
when  you  dismiss  a teacher  from  the  seivice  for  mis- 
conduct?— think  so. 

11741.  Or  that  he  be  not  recognised? — Yes,  that  he 
be  not  recognised;  you  are  right  in  tliat.  Dismissal 
is  of  two  kinds;  it  may  be  a simple  withdrawal  of 
salary  in  a particular  school,  or  we  may  determine  that 
for  some  offence  or  other  the  teacher  ought  not  to  be 
in  the  service  any  longer.  In  the  latter  case  we  use 
the  phrase,  “ That  be  be  not  r-ecognised  as  a National 
Teacher.”  A distinction,  however,  is  made  between 
vested  and  non-vested  schools. 


11742.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— ’Were  there  any  dismissals 
bv  managers  in  addition  to  the  figures  you  have  given? 
—Yes,  but  we  have  no  information  about  that. 

11743.  But  you  would  have  cognizaude  of  it? — No; 
the  manager  would  report  that  So-and-So  was  leaving 
on  a certain  day,  and  that  he  would  appoint  another. 

The  man  that  was  leaving  might  be  leaving  on  account 
of  illness,  or  because  he  wished  to  leave  the  profession, 
or  to  go  elsewhere.  Unless  the  teacher  appeals  to  us 
against  the  manager  we  sliould  not  know  that  he  was 
being  dismissed. 

11744.  And  tlion  you  have  no  figures  to  tell  us  how 
many  were  dismissed  by  managers  in  addition  to  your 
dismissals?— I do  not  think  so. 

11745.  Mr.  Henlv. — ^Do  you  say  a teacher  is  not 
dismissed  on  the  report  of  an  inspector  below  senior? — 
Certainly.  ^ , , 

11746.  And  what  about  Dolphin  s Barn?— Yes,  but 
we  had  a special  report  from  the  senior  inspector  on 
those  teachers.  . .j.  , 

11747.  Without  visitiug?— No,  he  speciallv  visited 
the  school.  I cannot  say  off-hand  whether  the  icnior 
inspector  visited  it  on  the  last  occasion ; but,  under  rule 
00  (4),  ho  must- have  examined  the  school  himself 
before  the  teachers  w’ere  dismissed. 

11748.  I hope  you  will  reconsider  that?— Yes. 

11749.  The  Chairman. — You  have  finished  the 
question  ot  dismissal!— No,  not  quite,  mie  piesont 
poliot  o!  the  Boaid  is  to  get  rid  ot  men  when  joung, 
ini  "without  lies,  bj  teinsing  them  leoogmtion  as 
principal  teachers  unless  they  quahfy  for  their 
diplomas  within  five  years  of  completing  their 
training.  There  is  no  more  unpleasant  duty  impos^ 
on  anybodv,  I speak  feelingly  of  this,  -as  I pei-sonally 
have  more  to  say  to  these  dismissals  than  any  other 
body  in  the  service.  Thev  are  brought  before  the 
Board  and  discussed,  but  the  head  aomimstrator  of 
the  Board  is  the  person  who  is  held  to  be  chi^y  re- 
sponsible for  the  action  taken,  and  I say  ^at  there  is 
no  more  anxious  duty  placed  on  any  th«i  that  of 
dismissing  an  unfortunate  teacher.  I feel  the  respon- 
sibility more  keenly  than  others,  inasmuch  as  m 
manv  cases  I have  seen  the  victims  myself.  If  I wem 
merely  sitting  in  the  office,  without  having  gone  round 
the  country,  I should  regaid  dismissal  as  a very  stroo? 
measure;  but  at  the  eanie  time  unavoidable,  m the 
interest  of  the  chUdven.  But  if  one  go  , , 3 

country,  and  sees  the  unfortunate  man  s 
daughters,  as  I did  in  a cert^ 
and^  talks  to  them  and  asks  them  9"ostions,  th 
thing  comes  home  to  one  to  a much  gi  . . . 

than  if  one  were  merely  acting 
recommendation;  the  claims  of  humanity 
more  if  one  has  been  in  the  school  oneseff.  For  that 
reason  my  policy,  and  the  policy  the  Board,  is  that 
if  a teacher  is  bad,  he  should  be  dismiss  d as  soon^ 
ptasible  wben  young.-  It  ! P llOO^in  the 

»t  onco  of  u man  who  baB  cost  tbs  State  £100  mtbo 
Training  College;  but  that  iS  a ehoil  BgMod  way  oj 


looking  at  the  matter.  A fellow  like  that  should  not 
be  allowed  to  establish  himselt.  The  \yorst  of  it  is 
that  most  of  these  inefficient  teachers,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  arc  certain  to  have  at  least  ten  children. 

11750.  Mr.  Henly. — ^I  think  you  are  quite  right  not 
to  leave  young  men  who  ere  inefficient  in  the  service; 
but  I would  say  it  is  really  n hardship  and  a cruel 
thing  to  keep  t&em  in  the  service  when  they  may  be 
comparatively  inefficient  all  the  time,  and  at  the  end 
of  30  years  turn  them  adrift  without  pension  or  any- 
thing else? — ^Very  few  of  them  are  dismissed  without 
pension. 

11761.  The  Dolphin’s  Barn  ease? — But  these  teachers 
never  joined  the  Pension  Scheme.  If  a man  does  not 
insure  his  life,  and  leaves  his  family  penniless,  it  is  a 
pity  that  we  cannot  get  at  him  to  punish  him.  Why 
did  they  not  join  the  Pension  Scheme?, 

11752.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  could  not  make  it  com- 
pulsory?— ^It  is  compulsory  now,  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  service  must  join. 

11753.  The  Bishop  op  Boss. — Would  not  your  togio 
as  to  inefficient  young  teachers  carry  you  something 
farther  than  the  Board  has  gone? — In  what  way? 

11754.  If  you  simply  refuse  them  a diploma',  and 
refuse  them  the  power  of  ever  becoming  principal 
teachers,  you  still  leave  them  in  the  service? — They 
can  be  assistants  at  the  minimum  salary. 

11755.  But  a great  many  of  them  would  hold  <m  all 
the  same?— You  think  they  do? 

11756.  I do  not  know,  but  I am  afraid  they  do, 
and  I think  it  would  be  better  to  get  rid  of  them 
alt<Mcther.  "Would  not  your  logic  carry  you  the 
distance  of  squeezing  them  out? — Yes,  I think  it  would 
be  a good  thing  to  squeeze  them  out  of  the  service 
altogether.  , 

11767.  Mr.  Harrison.— Are  there  any  means  of  weed- 
ing them  out  during  their  Training  College  course?— 
Yes,  some  of  them  are  rejected,  but  mostly  after  exami- 
nation. But  some  are  rejected  before.  We  allow  the 
Principals  of  the  Training  Colleges  to  send  away  people 
who  they  consider  would  not  make  good  teachers;  but 
as  the  Training  College  would  probably  lose  .-EjO  t“«eby 
no  very  great  inclination  is  shown  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
heads  of  the  colleges  to  do  that;  so  that  although  they 
have  the  power  it  is  not  often  exercised. 

11768  Mr.  Henlt.— And  then  when  toey  are  tested 
in  teaching  the  inspectors  certainly  sfram  every  point 
in  their  favour?— In  my  opinion,  such  kindness  is 
very  much  misplaced. 


11759.  Well,  I think  it  would  be  a good  thmg  that 
there  should  be  some  failures  in  the  Trammg 
Colleges?— Failures,  as  a rule,  occur  only  m connexion 
with  the  Diplomas.  I am  not  talking  of  your  College 
in  particular. 

11760.  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  “lake 
them  reaUsc  that  they  will  not  through  ?-On  the 
other  band,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the  dooi  of  the 
teaching  profession  very  narrow,  as  we  have  to  fill  the 
ymanoles  in  the  schools.  But,  to 
my  subject,  u-bat  is  the  oltanahve  to 
Before  1900  teachers’  salaries  varied,  to  some 
Stent  with  their  skill,  and  the  R.C  managers  were 
more  inolined  to  utibse  tboit  power 
unsatisfactory  toacbers.  Smes  the  Ma™oth 
Resolution  ” they  rarely  dismiss  except  for  immorality. 
Dismissals  are  now  infrequent,  as  the  waifs  and  strays 
of  the  old  system  have  gradually  b«n  eliminated. 
The  official  procedure  in  the  case  of  inefficient  teachers 

ISpcctor  is  dirscM  to  bold  the  ■‘T  forrSd 

sch'ool  wUob  must  be  ^d  “ s 

S?Si’°aay,  of  which  tho  teacher  has  notice,  and 

llVen  ul.tis- 

SS  the  te.Xr\s  aSo/ed  ‘he  opporiuniy  0 

‘“€^^“t"r‘e  “a cSonTx Sf -.rJ^  “tb: 

Inspectors'  reports,  and  from  the  tcacber's  statement, 
7 -2 
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are  priuted  tor  the  information  of  the  Board,  and  the 
proposed  action  ia  set  forth  in  print  on  the  “Agenda," 
among  the  “ special  cases."  The  proposed  action  is 
voted  upon  by  the  Board,  and  any  member  who  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  “provisional  order"  may  propose 
an  amendment,  or  ask  that  the  caso  should  be  placed 
among  tlie  “ Agenda  ’’  for  discussion  at  a subsequent 
meeting.  The  cases  of  the  teachers  dismissed  between 
1897  and  1906  were  investigated  by  Mr.  Bryce,  in 
1906.  who  professed  himself  quite  satisfied  with  our 
procedure.  1 subjoin  the  following  notes  for  a letter 
in  reply  to  a communication  from  bis  private  Secretary 
•on  May  23rd,  1906 : — Mr.  Lemass.  Please  describe 
fully  the  proc^ure  followed  in  such  cases.  There  is, 
•as  a rule,  a long  succeesion  of  warnings,  fines,  and 
finally  notices  of  dismissal.  The  teachers  often  appeal 
to  me,  and  the  appeals  are  reported  on  by  a chief 
inspector.  In.  the  office  the  cases  are  examined  by 
an  experienced  inspector  and  the  secretaries;  and 
finally,  personally  examined, by  me."  If  you  take  fiO, 
which  was  the  largest  number  dismissed  in  a single 
year,  it  seems  considerable;  but,  relatively  to  the 
1*2,000  teachers  in  the  schools,  it  is  really  extremely 
small.  ‘ It  is  my  own  belief — a belief  based  on  an 
extensive  experience  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools — 
that  tl»e  number  of  inefficient  teachers  would  be  20  per 
cent.,  while  only  four  in  a thousand  are  dismissed, 
which  would  be  one  in  250.  "When  I say  that  tlio 
number  of  inefficient  teachers  is  from  15  to  20  per 
cent.,  of  course,  I am  speaking  roughly.  I have 
asked  various  people,  and,  in  the  main,  they  agree  with 
my  estimate.  On  the  other  hand,  I will  give  you  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Purser,  whom  it  has  recently  become 
the  fashion  to  regard  as  being  a great  friend  of  the 
teacliers.  I will  quote  from  our  Annual  Report 
for  the  year  1898.  Since  he  is  a champion  of 
the  teachers,  I suppose  his  estimate  will  be  regarded 
as  not  unduly  unfavourable  to  them.  His  comment 
on  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  teachers  is  as 
follows  : — “ If  zeal  and  earnestness  are  not  displayed 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  in  this  respect 
our  progress,  if  any,  has  been  but  slow,  the  other  good 
and  useful  qualities  of  the  teacher  are  of  little  value. 
Now',  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  sadly  deficient  in 
zeal  and  earnestness,  and  have  a very  low  standard 
of  what  constitutes  the  proper  performance  of  their 
duty.  This  may  seem  a very  sweeping  assertion,  but 
it  is  based  on  the  want  of  interest  in  their  profession, 
shown  by  tho  absence  of  any  preparation  for  the  daily 
work  on  tlie  part  of  the  majority — shall  I name  too 
low  a figure  when  I say  three-fourths  of  the  teachers 
of  Ireland.”  But  I do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Purser.  I 
would  not  put  the  proportion  of  unsatisfactory  teachers 
nearly  so  high.  I could  not  say  that  the  imsatia- 
factory  teachers  arc  anything  like  *three-fourths  of  the 
ivholo  number.  In  iny  opinion  the  great  majority  of 
the  teachers  in  Ireland  arc  doing  very  good  work. 

11761.  The  Chairwan. — I thick  you  pub  the  number 
of  inefficient  teachers  at  16  per  cent? — 15  to  20  per 
cent. 


11762.  Mr.  Harrison. — The  number  dismissed  for 
moral  causes,  as  well  as  the  number  dismissed  for 
inefficiency?— In  one  year  they  came  to  50;  but  they 
are  generally  much  less  numerous. 

11763.  Would  the  50  you  mentioned  include  cases 

of  dismissal  for  causes  other  than  simple  inefficiency? 

Tes. 

11764.  They  are  taken  together? — Ifc  would  take  too 
much  trouble  to  sift  thorn,  ns  I should  have  to  go  into 
each  case. 


11765.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  more  teachers  dis- 
missed for  moral  causes  than  for  inefficiency?— No,  I 
think  not.  Some  are  dismissed  for  falsification,  some 
for  drunkenness,  which,  though  believed  to  be  common 
enough,  is  rarely  reported. 

Coffey. — In  connection  with  the  question 
of  inefficiency,  I uudei-sbood  you  to  say  that  the 
penalty  the  first  year  for  reported  inefficiency  would 
be  reprimand  and  warning?— Yes. 


11/67.  For  the  second  year  a temporary  depression 
^lou  are  going  back  to  the  penalties  of  1899-  bi 
these  do  not  always  apply  now,  as  elassification  hi 
been  abolished.  We  rarely  reduce  a man  in  gradi 


It  is  a much  more  serious  thing  to  reiUice  a mau  in 
grade  than  to  reduce  him  in  classificiitioii. 

11768.  You  have  no  code  tlion? — We  have  a recog- 
nised practice.  I may  lell  you  plniuly,  us  I implied 
this  morning,  that  I never  approved  of  that  code  of 
penalties,  and  1 disclaim  all  respousibility  for  it.  i 
did  not  think  it  was  right  at  the  time,  as,  in  my 
opiuiou,  it  showed  u want  of  iiiiugiiiatio.i,  it  was 
tantuinount  to  saying  to  the  toacliers— ' ’ In  the  case  of 
falsification  wo  allow  you  to  havu  onu  bite;  but  on 
the  second  occasion  it  will  go  very  badly  with  you, 
and  you  must  be  very  iiarliciil/ir  ahiuit  the  third  time, 
as  you  will  bo  clisniisscKl." 

11709.  Have  you  any  code  at  present  in  regard  to 
inefficiency? — Certainly,  liie  snini'  emle.  imitatis 
mutandia,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  same  prnctiee.  We 
allow  a man’s  inefficiency  to  eontimio  luulet  warning 
for  some  time,  and  then  if  the  seliool  does  not  improve, 
the  teacher  is  warneil  that  next  year  the  chief  inspec- 
tor or  senior  inspector  will  hold  an  exauiliiution..  I do 
not  think  any  man  can  bo  disinissixl  in  less  than  three 
years,  and  most  of  tiie  ons<‘s  of  inoffioioncy  go  on  for  a 
very  much  longer  tiiiu'.  When  a man  has  an  ex- 
tremoly  atvouky  career  he  is  given  a “ middling  ” report 
for  one  'or  two  yearn,  and  then  just  wlieii  tho  inspector 
thinks  lie  lias  him  the  mark  goes  up  to  "fuir,"  and 
that  i>ractically  gives  the  nmu  a new  lease  of  life. 
Possibly  next  year  the  warning  begins  all  over  agsui, 
and  so  if  the  teacher  is  an  ingenious  fellow,  ho  may  go 
oil  for  yeai-B,  hud  in  the  end  come  out  with,  flying 
colours,  as  Mr.  Kelly  of  Cloomluff  did.  He.  may  eveu 
bovewnrded  by  the  Honrd,  as  .Mr.  Kelly  was. 

11770.  The  Chairman. — Now,  you  have  something 
to  say  with  regard  to  tho  relations  between  tho  Board 
and  teachers? — In  considering  the  question  of  the 
relations  of  the  Commisaiouers  lo  the  teachers,  it  is 
necessary  to  revert  to  tire,  principle  upon  which  the 
Commissiouers  grunt  aid  lo  education  in  Ireland. 
This  principle  is  tliut  the  grauts  made  'by  tho  Board 
are  made  in  reality  to  mauagers  of  schools,  who  are 
expected  to  find  :ind  cull  itiUj  exiulcuco  the  schools 
ready  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  upplianceB  and 
furniture  and  supplied  with  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
teachers  must,  of  course,  be  such  us  to  satisfy  the 
Boaid's  requirements  in  regard  to  qualifications  and 
character,  aud  they  must  also  observe  certain  rules 
which  were  laid  down  from  time  to  time  regarding 
their  conduct.  Provided  these  rules  were  observed, 
and  the  school  conduct«l  in  accordance  with  the 
Commissionei's’  regulations,  grunts  wore  paid,  but 
always  to  tiio  manager,  who  was  held  to  bo  directly 
responsible  for  the  school.  On  receiving  the  salaries 
he  handed  them  lo  the  teachers.  At  first  no  agree- 
meiits  were  required  to  be  executed  between  the 
manager  and  teacher,  bub  aft-er  the  system  had  been 
in  force  tor  some  years  (viz.,  in  1872)  the  Board 
required,  as  a condition  of  recognition  of  a teacher, 
that  the  manager  should  entor  into  a formal  agree- 
ment with  him,  the  main  condition  of  which  was  that 
the  engagement  could  be  tenniuatod  by  a tliree  months' 
notice  in  writing  on  either  side.  This  being  the  con- 
dition of  things  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Board's 
existence,  all  communications  and  oon-espondence  with 
the  schools  took  place  between  the  Cominissiorrers  aad 
the  manager,  and  no  direct  eomiminie/rtion  was  held 
with  the  teacher.  For  a gn-ul  many  years  the  code  has 
contained  what  were  known  ns  ••  I’raetieal  llulcs"  for 
teachers.  These  were  mostly  concerned  with  such 
matters  as  tire  daily  working  of  tho  schools,  the 
keeping  of  the  register  uiul  records  of  attendance,  and 
the  relations  of  the  touchers  to  tlie  pupils.  One  of  these 
“ Practical  Rules  ” rend  as  follows  ; — “ Rule  III. — To 
avoid  fairs,  markets  and  meetings,  but  above  all,  poli- 
tical meetings  of  every  kind;  to  abstain  from  contro- 
versy; to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  the 
law;  anil  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  and  to  do  nothing, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  school,  which  might  have  a ten- 
dency to  confine  it  to  any  denoinin/ition  of  children.’'  I 
rnust  say  that  it  has  always  struck  me  us  rather  iuepn- 
sistent  that  we  should  tell  the  teaclier'S  to  avoid  fairs, 
and  still  should  give  n holkliiy  to  the  sch(x>l  when  a 
fair  is  going  on. 

11771.  Mr.  Kavanaoh. — That  is  for  the  children’s 
sake?— Aud  for  the  teachers’  too.  I have  found 
schools  closed  20  miles  from  n fair.  In  that  case  there 
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was  no  danger  of  the  children's  being  killed  by  cows, 
but  the  teacher  had  to  sell  hia  cattle.  Of  late 
years,  and  especially  since  1900,  the  Board’s 
policy  has  tended  towards  cbser  relations  with  the 
teachers,  and  there  has  been  a considerable  relaxation 
of  the  rules  relating  to  the  teachers’  conduct.  Thus 
the  restrictions  contained  in  Practical  Eule  No.  3 {just 
quoted)  were  abolished  in  the  Code  of  1906,  and  the 
only  portion  of  that  rule  which  now  remains  is  the 
clause  relating  to  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the 
law  and  loyalty  to  the  Severeigu.  As  I was  told  that 
teachers  frequently  attended  political  meetings  without 
let  or  hindrance,  and  as  I always  like  to  face  the  i&ct& 
of  a situation,  I once  proposed  to  the  Board  that  they 
should  be  a liberty  to  do  soj  but  I was  not  supported. 
The  Board,  however,  consented  to  make  a distinction 
between  political  meetings,  which  teachers  might  at- 
teud,  and  meetings  of  u party  political  character. 

11772.  Would  meetings  to  discuss  the  programme  be 
permitted;  is  it  not  the  case  that  they  used  to  be 
restrained  from  that? — They  may  go  to  as  many  of 
these  as  they  like,  but  they  are  not  generally  considered 
attwictive. 

11778.  Mr.  Henly. — The  meetings  they  are  forbidden 
to  attend  are  meetings  for  party  political  purposes? — 
Yes,  party  political. 

11774.  Mr.  Kettle. — Are  there  any  political 

meetings  in  Ireland  which  are  not  party  political? — 

I never  heard  of  them,  but  the  majority  of  the  members 
•of  the  Board  thought  difierently  from  me  on  that 
subject.  They  tried  to  salve  their  consciences  by' 
putting  in  “party.”  Thus  teachers  are  encouraged 
to  make  a distinction  which  Mr.  Kettle  maintains  not 
to  exist.  It  is  a good  test  of  their  ingenuity. 

11775.  The  Chairman.— The  question  is  whether  the 
whole  thing  is  not  futile,  as  the  teachers  do  not  obey? — 
In  my  opinion  it  is,  and  I am  always  in  favoiu'  of 
recognising  facts. 

11776.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  it  to  the 
profession,  as  it  is  left  to  the  clerical  profession? — I 
nave  ahvays  thought  it  should  be  a matter  for  the 
manager,  aW  not  for  the  Board.  If  the  manager  thinks 
that  a school  suffers  by  the  teacher’s  going  to  political 
meetings,  he  will  probably  stop  him. 

11777.  Mr.  Henlt. — A question  was  asked  by  Sir 
Samuel  Dill,  whether  the  teachers  are  not  prohibited 
from  discusMug  the  programme? — No,  I never  heard 
30.  At  any  rate,  if  such  a rule  exists,  it  is  honoured 
more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

11778.  Have  you  bear'd  of  cases  of  persons  being 
pulled  up  for  discussing  the  programme? — Much 
depends  on  the  way  you  discuss  it.  A man  might  get 
into  trouble  of  his  criticism  of  the  programme  was_  of 
"this  kind  : “ there  is  no  doubt  that  for  the  production 
of  this  programme  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  ought  to  be  ducked  in  the  Liffey.” 

11779.  The  Chairman. — ^W’'ell,  if  it  was  said  that  the 
production  of  the  Intermediate  Programme  proved  the 
men  who  produced  it  to  have  no  abiUty? — cannot  give 
an  unqualified  answer  to  the  question  whether  a 
teacher  would  be  allowed  to  discuss  the  programme. 
If  I saw  his  speech  first,  I might  possibly  tell  you. 

117S0.  There  was  a circular  some  time  ago  that 
warned  teachers  that  if  they  discussed  the  programme 
It  must  be  dona  very  temperately?— Yes,  that  was  in 
1884.  I recently  saw  a copy  of  it;  it  is  not  a circular 
that  one  would  now  venture  to  publish.  It  is  an 
interesting  document,  as  showing  how  &ings  have 
•changed  in  the  last  30  years.  It  was  published  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Patrick  Keenan. 

. 11781.  Would  you  dream  of  Issuing  such  a thing 
now? — ^No. 

11782.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— I see  that  in  the 
rules  for  1912-13  there  has  been  an  addition  made  to 
the  restrictions,  and  I should  like  to  know  what  this 
indicated.  The  teachers  are  not  permitted  to  carry 
on  trades,  or  to  be  engaged  in  any  trade  or  occupa- 
tion, or  to  be  members  of  any  association  tending  to 
impair  their  usefulness  as  t'eaobers.  That  last  ola^e 
is  an  addition,  “or  to  be  members  of  any  association 
tending  to  impair  their  usefulness  as  teachers  . I 
•can  tell  you  exactly  what  that  means,  but  I do.  not 
know  exactly  would  it  be  right  to  put  it  dovm  in  the 
Notes. 


11788.  This  is  one  of  the  very  particular  things 
that  we  have  to  make  a report  on?— Well,  I will  tell 
you.  I will  face  the  music.  It  was'  intended  to 
preclude  membership  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  and  of  the  Orange  Society.  That  was  the 
intention.  There  was  nothing  definite  in  the  rules 
before  to  prevent  teachers  joining  those  assooialions, 
although  we  prevented  them  from  attending  Orange 
meetings.  We  dismissed  a man  some  years  ago  for 
g'Oing  to  an  Orange  meeting,  but  that  was  under  the 
general  powers  of  the  Board,  and  not  under  a particular 
rule. 

11784.  The  Chairman. — Would  the  aim  of  that  new 
rule  be  understood? — It  is  dangerous  to  be  too  definite. 

It  is  an  invidious  thing  to  mention  a society  by  name, 
especially  a powerful  society  like  the  A.O.H. 

11785.  Mr.  Kettle. — ^Has  no  case  arisen  under  that 
rule? — Yes,  we  have  been  asked  by  the  A.O.H.  whether 
National  teachers  could  join  them  or  not,  and  the 
Board  decided  they  could  nob. 

11786.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  been  attacked  on 
chat  ground? — No,  but  it  is  possible  we  shall  be. 

11787.  Now,  shall  we  go  on  to  the  changes  of  rules? 

^In  1908  an  important  modification  was  made  in  the 

regulations  regarding  the  dismissals  of  teachers  for  in- 
efficiency. Up  to  that  time  the  CoimniBsioners,  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  already  mentioned,  had 
no  direct  correspondence  with  the  teachers  beyond  the 
occasional  forwarding  direct  to  the  schools  of  official 
forms  and  returns,  but  in  1908  the  following  changes 
were  made  : — Extracts  from  the  inspector’s  reports, 
which  hitherto  had  been  furnished  to  the  managers 
only,  were  now  sent  directly  to  the  teacher  for  his  in- 
formation and  guidance.  In  cases  where  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors  contained  serious  charges  of  ineffi- 
ciency or  irregularities  the  Board  now  decided  that  be- 
fore considering  these  charges  the  teacher  should  be 
furnished  with  a statement  and  allowed  to  submit  hia 
reply  or  explanation  directly  for  their  consideration. 
In  eases  involving  dismissal  for  inefficiency  a full 
account  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  proposed  to 
take  action  is  sent  directly  to  the  teacher,  and  the 
substance  of  his  reply  U submitted  to  the  Board  when 
the  ease  comes  on  for  consideration.  Another  change 
in  the  teacher’s  favour  that  took  place  in  the  same 
year  had  to  do  with  complaints  on  the  part  of  teachers 
against  the  managers.  Hitherto  it  was  allowable  for 
the  teacher  who  felt  aggrieved  by  any  action  of  his 
manager  to  submit  the  matter  in  writing  to  the  in- 
spector, who  was  instructed  to  refer  it  for  the  Com- 
missioners’ consideration  after  making  such  inquiry  as 
was  necessary.  In  1908,  however,  the  prirtlege  was 
granted  to  the  teacher  of  making  his  complaint  .against 
his  manager  directly  to  the  Board,  so  that  he  avoided 
the  necessity  of  referring  it  first  to  the  local  official, 
whose  possible  friendship  with  the  manager  might 
cause  the  teaclier  to  have  doubt  of  his  im- 
partiality. About  the  same  time  a very  important 
step  forward  in  the  direction  of  securing  the  teacher’s 
position  was  made  in  connection  with  the  same  rule. 
Whatever  ground  of  complaint  a teacher  naighb  have 
against  his  manager,  it  was  always  held,  prior  to  this 
time,  that  the  giving  of  a three  months’  notice  in  the 
proper  legal  form  by  the  latter  to  the  former  was  not 
a matter  in  which  the  Commissioners  could  interfere, 
even  though  it  was  obvious  that  the  reasons  for  which 
the  manager  took  action  were  such  as  could  not  be  de- 
fended on  educational  grounds,  but  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years  the  Oommissiemers  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves, when  complaint  is  made  by  the  teacher  of 
dismissal  by  a manager,  to  review  the  ciroumatanoBE 
in  which  the  notice  was  given,  notwithstanding  that 
it  might  be  perfactly  legal  in  form,  and  if  it  seemed 
to  the  Board  that  these  grounds  were  such  as  to  con- 
stitute a reasonable  grievance,  they  took  action  either 
by  suspending  the  manager  from  hia  functions  or  in 
some  other  appropriate  way.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a 
recent  case  at  Lisburn,  where  a manager  gave  his 
teacher  three  months’  notice  of  dismissal  on  account 
of  an  occurrence  which  had  no  connection  with  school 
work,  the  Commissioners  ordered  that  the  manager 
should  no  longer  be  recognised,  and  they  stated,  that 
they  would  not  pay  .their  gwnts  to  a new  principal 
teacher  in  succession  to  the  one  dismissed.  This 
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action  led  to  the  reinstatement  of  the  teachm'  rmder  a 
new  manager.  It  is  evident  that  such  action  on  tne 
nart  of  the  Board  constitutea  an  ©normops  increase  m 
the  security  of  tenure  afforded  to  the  National  teacher. 
In  fact,  a large  number  of  Protestant  teachers  m the 
North  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  agitating  for  many 
years  for  a refei'ee,  sent  me  a resolution  that  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Board,  which,  I may  say.  I proposed 
myself,  largely  solved  the  problem  of  the  teacbeis 

^117^.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— It  might  have  had  the  effect 
of  closing  the  schools?— Certainly,  it  might. 


osms  sue  ocuuuio  1 — woi , --  — o — . 

very  glad  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  

three-fourths  of  the  u w ]-.ppiv  arguments  against  amending  the  rule. 


allow  of  the  appointment  of  teachers  as  county,  urban 
or  district  councillors,  provided  they  obtained  these 
positions  by  co-option,  and  not  as  the  result  of  giection, 
the  distinction,  of  course,  being  due  to  the  desirability 
of  preventing  the  participation  of  a teacher  in  a con- 
tested  election,  with  the  consequent  heat  and  friction 
tliat  might  be  involved.  „ , . 

11799.  Mr.  Kettue. — What  about  an  unconteated 
election? — Are  there  many  such? 

11800.  Oh,  there  are  a good  niouy?— We  have  not 
considered  the  possibility  of  that. 

11801.  The  C^AiBMAN. — Is  Tlicrc  not  another  reason 
against  it,  namely,  that  they  are  taken  away  from 
tlieir  schools  to  attend  meetings?— That  was  one  of  the 


bv  the  Board  would  be  very  serious  indeed,  it  has  been, 
by  the  Maynooth  resolutions,  rendered  unnecessary, 
have  been  no  appeals,  except  in  two  cases,  m tlie 


last  15  years,  from  Catholic  teachers.  , tj'  i 

IITSO-  The  CHArRMAN.— That  is,  making  the  Bisnon 
referee?- The  Catholic  teachers  have  always  said  that 
they  were  quite  satisfied  with  that  a^angement. 

11790.  But  the  Protestants  of  the  North?— No,  men 
position  is  different,  as  they  won’t  take  their  Bishops 
or  other  ecclesiastical  authorities.  , , ^ ... 

11791  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— I wish  to  put  the 
question  whether  the  Board  has  thought  it  desirable  to 
go  a step  fui'thev,  and  to  provide  that  if  a manager  had 


11802.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— I think  the  question 
came  up  here,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  those 
Councils  usually  sit  at  times  which  would  not  inter- 
fere  with  the  attoiulunoe  of  the  tenchors?— So  wa 
were  told;  hut  I iuul  iny  donbls.  In  1911  also  the' 
Commissioners  abolished  the  ” character  query,” 
which  used  to  appear  in  the  Quarterly  Ileturns  of  Jhe 
school-attendanco  received  ^froni  the  managers.  These 
returns  formerly  required  a statement  from  the  mana- 
ger regarding  the  teacher’s  conduct  and  character,  but 
this  is  no  longer  included  in  them.  The  rule  enabling 
the  manager  to  furnish  confidential  reports  oi^  the 


f complaint  against  a teacher,  instead  of  giving  notice  school  ivas  also  abolished  about  the  same  time.  There 
of  ^smissal  he  might  be  allowed  to  give  notice  to  the  is  also  a Rule  that  the  order  m which  the  assistants 

Board  that  in  his  opinion,  in  the  interests  of  education,  stand  must  i©mam  unaltered  when  a new  manner 

it  was  desirable  that  the  teacher  should  be  removed — comes  into  office,  and  cannot  be  changed  without  the 


has  'that  procedui'e  ever  been  taken? — That  the 
manager  should  appeal  to  the  Board? 

H792.  les? — That  in  his  opinion  the  teacher  ought 
to  be  removed  on  -tihe  ground  of  inefficiency? 

11798.  £es? — There  have  been  a couple  of  cases 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  new  rule  which  I spe^  of 
here,  managers  have  written  to  ask  whether  the  Board 
would  support  them  if  they  dismissed  a teacher.  Is 
that  the  kind  of  thing  you  refer  to? 

11794.  It  amounts  to  that?— I got  a letter  only  last 
week  to  that  eficct,  and  there  have  been  some  otlier 
oases.  But  a hypothetical  question  of  this  kind  is  not 
an  easy  one  to  answer.  Hitherto  such  eases  have  been 
rare;  they  may  bo  met  by  asking  tlie  inspector  to  go 
into  the  case,  and  to  say  whether  the  teacher  is  really 
efficient  or  not.  If  ttie  inspector  reports  that  the 
manager  would  be  justified  in  dismissing  the  teacher, 
he  might  tell  the  latter  that  if  the  teacher  appeals 
to  us,  we  won’t  grant  the  appeal. 

11796.  There  is  an  alternative  that  suggests  itself, 
that  is,  to  ask  the  chief  inspector  to  hold,  an  investi- 
gation?— That  is  practically  what  I am  doing. 

11796.  Not  merely  the  district  inspector? — Not 
necessarily  -tiie  district  inspector;  we  might  call  in  the 
chief  inspector. 

11797.  The  Chairman. — ^Now,  will  you  continue  your 
remarks? — Another  matter  in  which  further  protec- 
tion was  afforded  to  the  teacher  has  reference  to  the 
restrictions  placed  on  new  managers  under  Rules  49 
(b),  which  was  modified  in  1909,  and  again  in  1911. 
It  had  happened  more  than  once  that  a now  manager 
on  'taking  possestion  of  a school  had  refused  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  members  of  the  existing  staff, 
whose  appointments  accordingly  lapsed  without  any 
chance  of  redress.  The  teachers  never  agitated  about 
that,  although  it  was  an  outrageous  proceeding.  Hence 
we  amended  Rule  49  (b),  whicli  now  requires  tliat 
on  a change  of  managers  the  new  manager  must 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  each  member  of  the 
existing  staff,  and  cannot  dispense  with  the  services  of 
any  teacher  except  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. , 
This  agreement  must  also  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
former  one,  so  as  to  secure  the  same  form  of  protec- 
tion to  the  teacher.  Thus,  if  the  former  agreem^t 
provided  for  a- referee,  the  new  manager  must  enter 
into  an  agreement  couched  in  similar  terms. 

11798.  Mr.  Henl'y. — And,  of  course,  the  same  with 
the  referee?— Yes.  But  there  may  be  n change  of 

referee  if  the  teacher  consents.  The  restrictions  on 


teachers  taking  part  in  politics  or  acting  as  county  or 
district  councillors  were  relaxed  in  1911,  when  attend- 


ance at  political  meetings  was  made  allowable, 
as  the  meetings  were  not  concerned  witii  party  politics! 
In  the  same  year  Rule  88  (b)  was  so  modified  as  to 


consent  of  the  C'omniiasioncrs.  An  ingenious  way  of 
getting  rid  of  a teacher,  if  tlu‘  average  was  clouirtful, 
was  to  put  him  nt  the  botium  of  the  list.  In  tliis  way 
he  could  be  summarily  got  rid  id  without  violating  an 
agreement  or  anything  else  when  the  uttendanee  went 
down. 

1180S.  The  Ch.«hman.— What  is  the  next  aubjeot?- 
The  next  subject  is  aimnol  incrmnouls.  The  system  of 
awarding  triennial  inereineiits,  1 may  suy,  was  inteo- 
duced  in  1900.  In  the.  resolutitms  sid)mitted  to  the 
Boaixl  in  November,  1899,  mid  explaimxl  in  the  so- 
callcd  Resident  Commissioner's  uuumirandum,  I pro- 
posed annual  increments,  which  passed  the  Board. 
They  v’ero  small  sums,  ranging  from  ^2  in  the  third 
gi'Wle  to  £(i  ill  the  highest  grade.  The  initial  salary 
was  to  be  sinallor  than  it  is  at  present  in  the  case  of 
men,  vi?..,  '.k'nl  a year.  Sulisuipicnlly  ua  we  could  not 
secure  the  repeal  of  tlie  Si'licdulu  to  the  .kct  of  1892, 
and  as  there  was  a dc-fieicncy  of  some  .£12.7,000,  due 
under  the  Act  to  the  teachers  as  residual  grant,  we 
were  compelled  to  revise  the  wliolo  system  of  salariss 
on  which  we  had  sjient  six  months  in  IH99.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  dcficieney  due  to  the  niainteuunce  of 
the  residual  grant,  we  were  oliliged  to  get  rid  of  the 
annual  increments,  which  wcr<‘  a great  deal  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  triennial.  .Snliseiiueiitly,  when  Mr. 
Bin'ell  promised  ns  nn  additional  sum  of  money  in 
1904-7,  we  again  proposed  annual  ine.rcmeuts  to  the 
Treasury,  and  aetuallv  drew  up  u scale  costing  some- 
thing like  .£60,000  or'.£7(l,000,  with  aimuul  increments 
of  £2  or  £3;  I forgot  the  exact  figure.  It  thus  appears 
that  in  1899  and  19U0  we  tried  to  cstahlitii  a system  of 
annual  iucrements.  It  is  obvious  that  if  inoremente; 
are  annual,  it  would  be  almost  inipossiblo  not  to  inakfr 
them  largely  automatic;  we  enuld  not  possibly  carry 
out  such  a close  scrutiny  of  tlie  inspectors'  reports  as 
we  do  nowadays  in  the  case  t>f  the  tricimial 
If  we  could  adopt  anniinl  imn-enients,  ivliicli  I shoiutf 
personolly  welcome.  I think  that  they  ought  to  be 
awarded 'in  every  case  where  the  report  _was  ^tisrao- 
toi-y,  and  that  wc  should  drop  the  distinctions  or 
‘‘very  good,”  ‘‘excellent,"  ‘‘fair,”  “good, 
good,”  “strong  good,”  ” niiddling,”  and 
We  should  have  to  make  a regulation  that  eve^ 
teacher  who  has  got  a satisfactory  report  should  r 
eeive  his  increment. 

11804.  Then  the  question  has  been  raised  again  and 
again,  how  would  that  affect  efficiency? 
me  that  if  we  require  a satisfactory  report,  * , 

come  to  very  much  the  same,  thing  as  at  _pr  > 
that  is,  that  a teacher  who  is  not  pretty 
increment  will  have  to  work  for  it.  Actually  i 
teachers  will  continue  to  live,  as  at  present,  m a 
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of  mental  quietude,  they  uill  be  perfectly  certain  as  to 
tbeir  prospects;  but  the  person  who  is  on  the  border 
line  will  have  to  work.  But  it  will  be  desirable  not 
to  reduce  the  teachers  to  a dead  level,  I think 
it  is  worth  considering  whether  men  who  who  work  up 
to  a high  standard  should  not  get  some  credit  for  it. 
It  would  be  well  if  you  could  by  some  means  or  other 
reward  higher  efficiency.  There  ought  to  be  some 
means  of  advancing  a teacher  who  would  be  known  to 
be  more  efficient  than  his  neighbours. 

11805.  Mr.  Henlt. — Could  not  that  be  met  by  some- 
thing like  the  Carlisle  and  Blake  prizes? — ^xes,  but 
there  are  not  nearly  enough  of  them.  I have  been  so 
long  exercising  my  mind  on  those  questions  liiat  I 
think  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  suggest  anv  scheme 
that  I hava  not  considered.  For  example,  f actually- 
got  the  Boai-d  in  -1902  to  agree  to  a scheme  for  giving 
a silver  medal  to  every  teacher  of  high  efficiency,  no 
matter  how  numerous  they  might  be.  I asked  the 
Teachers’  Organisation  what  they  thought  of  it,  and 
they  said  : “ How  much  money  would  go  with  the 
medal?” 

11806,  Mr.  Coffey. — Are  there  not  a very  large  num- 
ber of  teachers  who,  without  any  reward,  or  any  chance 
of  reward,  are  marked  “ excellent  ” year  after  year? 
— Of  course,  there  are. 

11807.  Mr.  Henly. — The  increments  proposed  in 
1900  were  £2  annually  in  third  grade,  £8  in  second, 
£5  in  second  of  first,  and  £6  in  first,  and  your  estimate 
was  to  save  £60,000  per  annum? — I do  not  know  what 
experience  you  have  in  estimates,  but  they  are  almost 
•invariably  wrong. 

11808.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  a document  to  show 
that? — I have  not,  as  the  financial  proposals  in  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner’s  memorandum  were  not  carried  out. 


There  is  just  one  remark  which  I wish  to  make  touching 
the  abolition  of  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  results  sys- 
tem. When  we  brought  in  the  new  system  in  1899,  the 
charge  was  brought  against  us  that  in  abolishing  the 
results  system  and  substituting  fixed  salaries  for  the 
fragmentary  payments  of  the  old  system,  we  were  mving 
an  advantage  only  to  the  lazy  and  inefficient.  These 
objections  were  put  to  me,  in  a racy  fashion,  by  a high 
Treasury  official,  himself  a Cork  man;  “The  new 
scheme  of  education  is  likely  to  be  extremely  popular 
with  the  teachei'B  and  inspectors,  but  to  be  baneful  to 
Ireland.  Its  root  idea  was  refuted  long  ago  by  Adam 
Smith  in  his  criticism  of  the  universities,  namely,  that 
if  you  make  a man’s  position  independent  of  his  exer- 
tions he  will  do  better  work,  "What  incentive  will  tbs 
teacher  have?  He  need  not  trouble  to  attract  pupils, 
for  if  they  are  only  ten  he  will  get  tlie  same  pay.  Sup- 
pose  he  shambles  aimlessly  through  the  year,  he  may 
lose  his  increment,  but  this  for  the  majority  means 
only  two  pounds,  and  it  is  only  a Sassenach  who  would 
hesitate  between  the  blessings  of  a year’s  insouciance 
and  the  blessings  of  two  pounds.  Hie  sole  care  would 
be  to  escape  censure.”  This  prophecy,  which  is  surely 
the  worst  ever  made,  was  directed  against  the  original 
scheme  in  1899,  which  was  subsequently  altered  by 
making  the  increments  triennial,  and  by  the  addition 
of  a capitation  grant.  The  new  system  is  not,  from  all 
accounts,  popular  with  the  teachers  as  providing  them 
with  unlimited  opportunities  for  idleness,  and  it  has  not 
been  baneful  to  Ireland  as  destx'oyiug  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  In  fact,  it  is  now  proposed  to  alter  it, 
in  the  direction  criticised  in  this  letter,  by  making  the 
increment  independent  of  the  merit  of  the  teacher. 
This  change  would,  in  my  opinion,  he  “baneful  to 
Ireland.  ” 


TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY.— FEIDAY,  MAY  30th,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 


Present:— Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  ll.d.  (Chairman);  Sir  Hiram  SflAw  Wilkinson,  ll.d. ; 
Mr.  John  Coffey  ; Mr.  Heneage  E.  B.  Harrison,  b.a.;  Mr.  .Jeremiah  Henly;  Mr.  Walter 
McMurrough  Kavanagh,  o.l.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  B.sa,  Secretary. 

Dr.  W..  J.  M.  Starkie,  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Bdueatiou,  further  examined. 


11809.  The  Chairman.— We  had  finished  last  evening 
up  to  the  Cloondaff  case?— Yes,  I have  to  begin  with 
Cloondaff. 

11810.  You  say  that  you  heard  of  the  Cloondafi  case 
first  in  March,  1911?— Yes.  The  Cloondafi  case  was 
first  brought  under  my  notice  early  in  March,  1911,  by 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Lemass.  I undMstood  _ that  the 
•chief  inspector,  Mr.  Pui-ser,  had  seriously  impugned 
the  judgment  of  the  senior  inspector,  Mr.  Cussen,  in 
the  marking  of  the  school,  and  I directed  that  the 
.statements  concerning  Mr.,  Cussen  in  Mr.  Purser’s  report 
should  be  referred  to  the  former  for  his  observations. 
In  the  second  half  of  March,  1911,  I spent  several  days 
in  the  "West  of  Ireland,  and  from  the  24th  to  the  Slsb 
March,  I stayed  at  Mallaranny  and  -visited,  schoeds  in 
the  Castlebar  circuit.  On  these  visits  I was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Dilworth  and  by  the  senior  inspector  of 
the  circuit,  Mr.  Cussen. 

11811.  Mr.  Cussen  went  to  the  schools  -with  you? — 
Yes;  when  visiting  the  schools  I often  ask  the  senior 
inspector  of  the  circuit  to  accompany  me.  . That  is 
only  politeness.  On  the  30tb  March,  Cloondafi  was 
amongst  the  schools  at  which  we  called,  but  quite 
accidentally. 

11012.  You  called  there  accidentally?— Yes;  on  our 
way  to  Castlebar  I saw  a school  at  the  ride  of  the  road, 
and  went  in.  On  this  day,  the  30th  March, 
-Cloondaff  was  among  the  schools  at  which  we  called. 


but  I did  not  specially  select  it  for  a visit,  nor  was 
I aware  until  after  leaving  that  it  was  the  school 
about  -which  Mr.  Purser  and  Mr.  Cussen  had  differed. 

I took  DO  special  note  of  the  name  of  the  school^  when 
the  case  was  before  me  in  the  office  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  ciroumstances 
of  my  visit  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other.  There 
were  10  or  16  schools  on  Mr.  Dilworth ’s  list  for  the 
day,  which  I may  have  seen,  but  the  name  Cloondaff 
conveyed  nothing  to  me. 

11818.  The  name  of  Cloondaff  on  the  paper  meant 
nothing  to  you?— Absolutely  nothing.  I did  not  even 
look  at  the  name  of  blie  school  as  I went  in.  I got  it 
out  of  the  roll  book  or  report  book.  My_  memory  of 
Irish  names  of  places  is  so  defective  that  if  you  asked 
me  about  one,  even  in  ooniAetion  with  comparatively 
important  cases,  I could  not  tell  you  an  hour  after  it 
it  had  been  before  me.  Tbe  names  of  these  National 
schools  sometimes  extend  to  six  or  seven  syllables,  and 
I could  not  even  pronounce  many  of  them. 

11814.  And  you  hit  on  tills  quite  accidentally? — 
Yes;  purely  accidentally.  I have  here  a statement  of 
Mr.  Dilworth 's,  in  wUch  be  says  When  visiting 
the  schools  in  Co.  Mayo,  witli  the  Resident  Comims- 
rioner,  in  March  and  April,  1911,  there  was  no  specific 
intention  on  our  part  to  visit  Cloondaff  school.  The 
school  was  visited  incidentally,  in  just  the  same  way  as 
the  other  scliools  in  the  locality,  and  the  fact  that  there 
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was  a difiercnce  of  opinion  between  Mr.  1 m'ser  and 
Mr.  Cussen  as  to  the  mark  that  should  be  assigned 
nothing  to  say  to  our  -visit  to  the  school.  When  about 
to  enter  the  school,  Mr.  Cussen  remarked  to  me  (that 
is  Mr  Dilworth),  “ that  he  would  like  me  to  take  a 
close  look  into  tfce  work,  and  it  was  'intil  then 
I became  aware  that  it  was  the  school  about  winch  the 
correspondence  was  proceeding.  The  Resident  Com- 
missioner did  not  overhear  this  remai-k,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  he  had  left  the  school  that  I called  his  atten- 
tion  to  the  special  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
In  accordance  with  our  usual  practice,  on  leaving  tne 
school  we  compai-ed  notes  as  to  the  impression  we  bad 
formed  of  the  work.” 

11815.  Can  you  give  us  the  notes  you  took  at  the 
time?— Yea.  I considered  that  the  school  mented  the 
mark  “fair.”  Mr.  Dilworth  goes  on  ” The  Resident 
Commissioner,  who  had  looked  into  the  written  work 
more  closely  than  I,  considered  that  the  school  about 
merited  the  mark  ‘lair.’  I had  formed  a somewhat 
higher  estimate;  but  this  did  not  affect  the  Resident 
Commissioner’s  view,  who  has  always  expressed,  in  his 
conversations  with  me,  that  in  his  opinion  the  schwl 
did  not  deserve  a higher  mark  than  ' fair  ’ on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit.”  On  leaving  the  school  I said 
to  Mr.  Dilworth; — ”1  think  Mr.  Cussen  has  been  a 
little  hard  on  tiie  school.  The  drawing  seems  to  have 
considerable  merit,  and  I think  the  school  deserves  to 
get  ‘fair.’”  He  replied: — ‘‘I  inspected  only  the 
mental  arithmetic,  and  I thought  it  somewhat  above 
‘ fair,’  ” or,  as  he  put  it,  a ” strong  fair.”  He  also 
said  I know  that  tliis  is  a case  in  which  Mr.  Purser 
and  Mr.  Cussen  have  been  at  loggerheads.”  To  this 
I replied  tliat  I did  not  know  anything  about  it.  You 
wanted  my  notes? 


11816.  If  you  have  your  notes  it  would  be  satis- 
factory to  hear  them?— Yes,  I have  a few  here. 

•'  Cloondafi.  Visited  on  80th  March,  1911.  Teacher, 
P.  Eelly.  54,  average  attendance.  No  fire,  as  fuel 
supplied  by  children  is  exhausted.  Manager,  Father 
Kelly.  Irish  is  taught.  Two  ex-teachers  live  near 
school  and  injure  it.”  (He  told  me  that  there  were 
two  cx-teachers  living  hard  by  who  quarrelled  with 
him.  I am  pretty  sui-e  he  gave  as  good  as  he  got.) 
“Attacked  from  tlio  altar  by  Father  O’Hara,  now  at 
Ballycroy.  School  used  on  Sundays  for  meetings  with- 
out leave  of  teacher.  Tcadicr  ordered  out  when  be 
went  into  the  school  on  Sundays.  Teacher  complains 
of  Fenton’s  report.”  (He  did  not  say  a word  about 
Cussen.  Fenton’s  was  “ fair.”)  “ No  cookery  taught. 
Reading  very  monotonous,  but  intelligible.”  These 
are  my  notes  on  the  school.  There  is  no  evidence 
there  of  my  having  any  knowledge  whatever  of  any 
impending  question  in  connection  with  it. 

11817.  Mr.  Harrison. — Was  there  any  assistant 
teacher? — Yes,  his  wife.  The  assistant  teacher  told 
me  she  had  met  me  before,  when  I was  going  round 
with  Mr.  Dale.  She  is  an  efficient  teacher.  I fancied 
that  the  reason  the  school  was  at  such  a low  ebb  was 
that  she  had  been  in  bad  health  for  some  tame.  This 
was  obviously  a case  where  the  grey  mare  was  the 
better  horse.  Indeed,  Kelly  struck  me  as  being  a 
dangerous  character.  Ho  was  very  ugly  and  very 
dirty,  he  was  very  quarrelsome,  and  his  career  had 
been  uniformly  bad.  Certainly  the  good  tone  of  the 
school  was  remarkable  for  it  absence.  On  my  return 
to  Dublin,  the  senior  inspector's  reply  to  Mr.  Purser’s 
statement  regarding  the  school  was  submitted  to  me, 
and  for  the  first  time  I went  carefully  into  the  case. 
After  full  consideiation  I made  the  following  order  on 
the  file  : — “ Having  visited  Cloondafi  school  I see  no 
sufficient  reason  for  aitei^ng  the  mark  assigned  to  the 
school  by  Mr.  Cussen.”  T intended  these  words  : “ I 
see  no  sufficient  reason,”  to  convey  the  idea  that  I 
did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Cussen,  but  I certainly 
did  not  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  reverse 
the  senior  inspector’s  mark  in  order  to  change 
a “middling”  into  a "fair.”  I was  pei-feetly 
within  iny  right  in  making  this  order  as  the  final 
authority  on  details  of  administration,  and  neither  the 
chief  inspector  nor  any  other  officer  of  the  Commis- 
sioners had  any  right  to  appeal  from  me  to  the  Board 
on  the  matter.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  carry 
on  the  administration  if  my  orders  were  not  loyally 


accepted  by  tlie  Board's  ofiicors.  It  was  open  to  miji 
Commissioner  to  bring  the  matter  up  at  a meeting  of 
the  Board;  it  is  significant  that  one  of  the  Commis- 
sionevs  Mr  Ward,  who  took  up  tiic  teacher’s  case  and 
was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Purser's  views  from  the  be- 
ginning, did  not  think  it  advisable  to  raise  the  matter 
tor  discussion  at  the  Board. 

11818.  He  never  mentioiiL'il  it  at  tbo  Board?— Never, 
as  I shall  show  later  on;  1 have  his  letters  here. 

11819.  Mr.  Henlv. — He  has  stati'd  that  —Has  ho? 
In  reviewing  the  ease  in  April,  I noted  that,  in  visiting 
the  school  on  27th  Jumiary,  1911,  Mr.  Purser  had  acted 
in  an  unauthorised  and  irregular  niaiuicr. 

11820.  Did  tlie  seerotavy,  by  refening  the  file  to  Mr. 
Purser,  not  authorise  him'? — No;  he  acted  quite  wrongly.. 
Entirely  ultra  vires. 

11821.  Is  it  usual  to  refer  a case  of  that  kind  to  the 
chief  inspector'? — Certainly  not;  our  officials  have  skiot 
orders  not  to  do  so. 

1182-2.  Mr.  CoEi'-EV.— That  is,  the  secretaries?— Yes, 
or  the  exaniiuers  without  niy  authority.  The  source  of 
the  whole  trouble  in  this  ease  was  Mr.  Leniass,  referring 
the  case  to  Mr.  Purser. 

11823.  The  CnAiuMAN.— He  tlid  that  on  his  own 
mithorily?— Entirolv-  He  says  I had  origiuaily 

referred'  the  file  to  Mr.  Purser  for  his  opinion.” 

11824.  Mr.  Coi'FKV. — Was  it  for  his  opinion  or  for  his 
observations? — 1 take  my  stalemont  from  Uie  file. 

11825.  The  Chaiuman.— He  says;  ” That  letter  was 
intended  to  go  to  the  inanugor  of  the  sidiool,  in  order 
to  receive  the  leaehei-'s  expliiuntion,  and  to  submit  the 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  llesident  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  Board,  if  lu’t'essar.v ; hut  before  doing 
so,  I thought  it  advisable,  as  I hud  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  in  similar  eiisos,  to  refer  it  with^  a noting  to 
the  chief  inspector  for  his  opinion -Yes,  you  sea 
“ opinion  ” is  the  woi-d. 

1182U.  “ We  all  like  to  liavv  our  views  upon  any 
matter  of  action  to  lie  taken,  fortilied  as  much  ss 
possible  by  the  opinion  of  those  wlio  are  in  actual  touch 
with  tbo  school,  and  I said  : ‘ Refer  the  letter  first  to 
the  chief  inspector  for  his  opinion  as  to  action  to  be 
taken’  ”?— Yes,  tliut  is  wlmt  1 iinoted.  The  secretary 
had  originally  referred  the  lile  to  Mr.  Purser  for  his 
opinion  regarding  the  ntition  to  he  taken  concerning 
tbo  teacher  on  aee<mnt  of  a very  improper  letter  which 
the  latter  bad  addressed  to  the  secretaries.  Instead  of 
complying  with  tho  sceretai-y's  request,  Mr.  Purser 
visited  the  school  and  held  an  iinpiir.v  into  the  mark- 
ing of  the  senior  inspector,  Mr.  Chissen,  and  the  junior 
inspector,  Mr.  Fenton,  .\lthough  a chief  inspeutor  is  at 
liberty  to  examine  any  National  school  when  he  deems  it 
necessary,  he  is  not  at  lihert.v  in  the  <‘nse  of  un  appeal  or 
complaint  from  a manager  or  teacher  against  the  report 
of  an  inspector  to  make  ii  ve-examiiiatiou  uiiless 
specially  directed  to  do  so.  Sui’h  a ro-exaininatioii  is  in 
the  nature  of  a special  inquir.v  or  investigation,  which 
should  not  be  nmlertakou  by  a chief  inspector  without, 
direct  orders  from  the  ComiiiiBsionprs'(see  memorandum 
of  chief  inspectors’  duties).  To  make  this  quite  clear 
I made  an  order  some  years  ago  that  the  chief  inspects 
were  not  to  re-examine  a school  on  an  appeal  from  the- 
manager  or  teacher  without  oxiiross  directions  from 


11827.  Is  that  order  to  bo  seen? — No,  I am  afraid  it. 
is  not.  It  is  not-  forthcoming,  but  everybody  in  the 
office  romembci's  it.  As  I stated  on  tlie  first  day,  I 
made  this  order  in  eonseqiionce  of  some  conversation 
1 had  with  Mr.  Dole  in  1908.  I asked  for  it  the  other 
day,  but  it  cannot  be  found;  hut  I can  produce  any 
amount  of  evidenco  that  it  was  i.ssued. 


11828.  Although  you  regarded  that  procedure  as  i:-re- 
gnlar,  you  treated  the  report  founded  on  it  as  regular"' 
— Yes,  I did.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Cloondafi  teachas 
letter  -wAs  not  an  appeal,  bub  a complaint  against 
the  inspector's  report  as  being  unfair  and  unjmt,  an«i 
it  w'as  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  chief  inspector, 
he  thought  a visit  to  tho  school  necessary  in  order 
reply  to  the  secretary’s  request,  to  have  said  so, 
to  have  sought  official  instructions.  That  is  a very  un- 
port-ant  point.  It  is  quite  possible,  it  is  quite  con- 
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ceivable,  that  Mr.  Purser,  on  reading  tiie  teacher’s 
letter,  might  have  desired  to  see  the  school,  and  to 
ascertain  from  personM  observation  what  sort  of  fellow 
the  teacher  was.  But  the  point  referred  to  him  was  a 
simple  one.  It  was  what  action  should  be  taken  with 
regard  to  a teacher  who  bad  violated  the  rules  by 
writing  to  tho  office  himself  and  not  through  his 
manager.  In  addition,  his  letter  was  very  impertinent. 

As  the  mark  of  the  school  did  not  really,  except 
bv  a confusion  of  ideas,  affect  the  question,  there 
was  no  reason  why  tho  schools  should  be  re-inspected. 

But  still  Mr.  Purser  might  say  : “ Before  I give  my 
opinion  I should  like  to  have  a look  at  the  school.  In 
tl^t  case  as  the  letter  was  addressed  to  tho  Commis- 
sioners, and  as  Mr.  Purser  was  asked  to  express  his 
opinion  as  to  the  suitable  action  to  be  taken  on  it, 
it  was  bus  boundeu  duty,  before-  undertaking  an 
investigation  into  the  marking  of  the  school,  to  say 
to  me  • “I  should  like  very  much  to  see  this  school 
before  making  my  report.”  In  such  circumstances  I 
should  have  been  , perfectly  certain  to  give  him 
permission. 

11829.  That  would  have  regularised  his  visit? — Yes. 
Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Purser  did  not  do  so,  I ovw-- 
looked  the  ii-regularity  involved  m bis  holding  me  in- 
vestigation into  the  inspector’s  marking,  and  treated 
his  report  as  regular,  by  referring  it  to  Mr._  Cussen  for 
a reply  to  the  serious  charges  brought  against  hirn  by 
the  chief  inspector.  My  inspection  of  this  school  on 
30th  March,  1911,  satisfied  me  that,  although  I did  not 
^bi-nk  it  was  then  quite  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  deserve 
the  mark  ” middling  ” (four  months  had  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Cussen’s  report),  Mr.  Purser  had  cei-tainly  taken 
much  too  favourable  a view  of  the  school  mid  the 
teacher  to  warrant  its  being  marked  “ go^.  _ What 
prejudiced  me  most  against  his  attitude  in  this  case 
was  the  perfectly  ridiculous,  almost  wicked,  remark 
that  this  school  was  better  than  the  Beltra  school. 
Beltra  school  is  well  known  in  the  Co.  Mayo  as  a very 
good  school.  I was  in  it  myself,  on  the  day  I visited 
aoondafi,  and  I remember  saying  to  Mr.  Dilworth  . 

“ This  school  is  an  iduatratioii  of  the  immense 
superiority  of  schools  taught  by  women  as  compared 
with  those  under  men.”  . , ^ • i 

11830.  That  was  the  school  taught  by  the  two  sistMS 
Sweeny?— Yes,  it  is  a very  good  country  school.  lo 
compare  it  unfavourably  with  a dirty  place  like  the 
Clobndafi  school  seemed  to  me  to  be  a most  monstrous 
piece  of  partiality. 

11831.  And  had  Beltra  got  good  for  some  tune. 

It  had  got  "veiy  good”  for  years  and  years,  and  the 
other  never  got  “good”  until  I 

will  see  later  on.  I was  decidedly  of  opimon  that 
there  was  no  adequate  ground  for  JJf 

mark  “middling”  given  m November, 
stituting  “good^’  in  its  place,  as  recommend^  by  Mr. 
Purser.^  The  deliberate  cancellation  of  an  inspector  s 
report  is  a very  grave  matter,  and  only  justifiable  for 
extremely  cogent  reasons.  Mr.  Pui-ser  lays  stress  oii 
the  fact  that  he  could  find 

that  the  school  should  he  inspected  by  a (*ief  inspector 
during  the  next  year.  I have  since  talked  over  this 
matter  with  Mr.  Dilworth,  who  assures  me  that  i 
said  to  him—”  I must  see  that  the  school  is  inspected 
next  year  by  a chief  inspector.”  In  such  a osse^ 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  order  would  be  PU?  dow 
at  once.  The  Secretary  had  taken  a note  of  it, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it  m the  offi^i  everyh^y 
knew  it  was  going  to  be  inspected  by  a chief  inspector. 

11882.  What  year  did  you  memi?— Of  course,  the 
calendar  year.  Nobody  in  the  office  means  schwl 
year”  when  he  says  “year/’  If  you  sc\^J 

year  you  say  school  year.  However,  as  I was  not 
quite  satisfii  that  full  justice 

the  teacher,  I told  the  Secretary  .that  the  school 
should  be  inspected  by  a chief  inspector  toe 
following  year,  and  that  if  the  mark  were  _ go^ 
then,  the  report  , should  be  treated  as 
furnished  in  1911,  and  an  increment  “ 

the  teacher  accordingly.  In  ttos 

would  be  put. in  as  good  a position  aa  if  Mr.  Purser  s 
report  of  27th  January,  1911,  had  been  adopted,  and 
the  authority  of  the  inspectors  to  ohorge  of 
would  not  be  impaired.  I might,  say  that  m these 
cases  where  there  is  an  appeal  against  an  inspector  s 


mark,  or  where  the  inspector’s  mark  is  impugned,  1 
usually  take  that  course  of  action,  which  I think  , is 
the  only  respectful  one.  The  custom  of  the  chief 
inspector  or  chiefs  of  inspecMon  at  one  tune  was  to 
ride  roughshod  over  the  inspectors,  in  the  gayest 
manner  possible,  and  on  the  simple  appeal  of  tho 
teacher,  even  when  unsupported  by  the  manager,  to 
reverse  their  judgments.  "Well,  I may  tell  you,  as  I 
think  Mr.  Dale  has  told  you,  that  in  England  no 
inspector  would  stand  that,  and  I do  not  wonder. 
Tliere  is  no  reason  why  a district  inspector  should  nob 
be  a much  more  competent  man  than  tho  senior 
inspector,  and  it  seems  to  me  a perfectly  intolerable 
tiling  that  his  mark  should  be  arbitrarily  altered.  If 
this  often  occurs  every  manager  in  the  county  knows 
it,  and'  in  future  nobody  cares  twopence  about  his 
judgment. 


lugiiioui/. 

11833.  The  Ch.aikmax. — Do  you  know  any  case,  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  a chief  revising  a school  mark? 

ilr.  Habtsison. — I have  known  of  cases  of  re- 
examination in  old  days,  but  I cannot  recall  a definite 
one  of  which  I could  give  you  any  particulars. 

Witness.— That  is  what  I do,  and  it  seem.s  to  me 
much  more  satisfactory  and  fairer  both  to  the  inspector 
and  the  teacher.  I make  a noting,  or  I give  an  order, 
as  I did  in  this  case,  that  the  school  should  not  be 
inspected  in  the  next  year  by  the  inspector  whose 
judgment  was  impugned,  but  by  a senior  or  chief 
inspector,  and  then  if  the  senior  inspector’s  mark 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  inspector  of  the  year 
before,  I thiow  back  the  uieremeut  or  promotion  for  a 
whole  year.  Do  you  see  the  efiect  of  that?  It  does 
not  impair  the  previous  man’s  judgment,  because  it 
can  be  said  that  the  teacher  got  a warning,  and 
tliab  he  bad  a whole  year  to  improve.  If  he  does 
improve  I reward  him  from  the  preceding  year.  That 
is  what  I have  been  doing  for  a .considerable  time 
in  the  case  of  teasers  who  are  in  danger  of  losing  an 
increment  or  promotion  on  the  third  report  I tell 
the  man,  “ You  cannot  get  your  promotion  or  your 
increment  this  year,  but  you  will  be  examined 
year,  and  if  your  school  improves  meanwhile  wo  will 
treat  the  mark  you  get  next  year  ns  if  it  was  given 
this  year.”  la  such  a case  the  man  wiE  get  his 
increment  or  promotion  as  if  he  got  a good  mark  in  the 
preceding  year. 

11834  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  tell  him  the 
inspector  wall  be  a different  one?— We  do  not  change 
the  inspector  in  the  latter  case,  as  judgment  has 
not  been  impugned,  but  m the  former  case  we  do. 

11835  Mr.  CoFrET.— "What  was  the  date  or  period 
when  the  chief  inspectors  quite  lightly  cane^lMl 
marks?— Before  1903;  untd,  as  I said  before,  Mr.  Dalo 
convinced  me  of  the  danger  of  weakening  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  subordinate  inspectors. 

11836.  Till  1903?— Yea. 

11837.  WheD  were  cases  of  appeal  first  referred  to 

you? Before  that,  between  1900  and  1903. 

11838  After  1901,  as  I understand,  the  appeals  did 
not  go  to  the  Commissioners?— They  never  went  to 
them  before  1900;  subsequently  to  that  they  ought  to 
have  come  to  me,  but  1 found  the  examiners,  wdio 
were  used  to  the  old  system  occasionally,  m spite  of  the 
regulation  that  investigations  should  be  held  by  ohiel 
inspectors,  only  by  order  of  the  Commissioners,  referring 
tho  cases  of  appeal  to  the  chief  mspeetors  It  is 
extremely  hard  to  get  people  out  of  an  old  lut.  ihat 
was  between  1900  and  1903.  men  it  enmo  to  my 
toiowledge  about  1908  I stopped  it  at  once. 

11889.  But  we  had  it  from  Mr.  Purser.  I think,  in 
evidence  that  an  appeal  case  had  never  been  sent  to 

appeal  case  had  never  been  sent 
to  him  during  the  whole  time  be  was  in  the  office? 

11841.  Yes?— Do  you  mean  by  me? 

11842  Yes? That  is  nonsense.  Appeals  are  numerous 

enough.'  Whenever  I think  a case  to  be  one  that 
would  require  looking  into  I send  it 
inspectors.  One  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Wato. 
spoke  to  me  about  the  Cloondaff  case  m June,  1911. 
and  on  16th  June  my  private  secretary  wrote  to  him. 
There  has  been  a difiereiice  of  opinion,  as  you  know, 

K 
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between  Mr.  Ward  and  myself  as  to  the  date  from 
whioh  tbe  iucreinoQt  was  to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Kelly, 
and  this  letter  makes  it  perfectly  clear  what  my  view 
was  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  "Ward  wrote  on  the  15th 
June,  1911,  that  is  a fortnight  before  Mr.  Purser’s  letter 
to  me,  “referring  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Kelly,  of  CloondnS 
National  School,  to  which  I called  your  attention  on 
Tuesday  ” (that  settles  the  date,  Tuesday  was  the 
18th  June,  and  that  is  the  fli-st  time  he  spoke  to  nie  on 
the  subject,  “and  with  which  you  are  quite  familiar, 
I would  like  very  much  if  you  would  rewuaider  it, 
and  see  if  you  would  not  be  justified  in  giving  him  an 
increment  now.”  (That  is  very  important,  because  you 
see  that  Mr.  Ward,  writing  on  the  15th  of  June,  wanted 
ms  to  give  Kelly  his  increment  from  the  15th  of  -Tune, 
1911,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  1910.)  “You  rate 
the  school  yourself  higher  than  Mr.  Cussen,  and  I 
believe  Mr.  Purser,  after  an  inspection  lasting  nearly 
& day,  thought  it  might  be  classed  as  ‘good.’  The 
poor  fellow  has  been  working  since  1902  at  i56  a year, 
and  though  his  peculiar  temperament  has  brought  him 
into  many  difficulties  during  that  time,  still  I think 
a little  encouragement,  such  as  I suggest,  would  not 
be  lost  on  him,  but  woiild  be  sure  to  have  the  offset  of 
making  him  work  more  successfully  than  apparently 
he  has  been  doing.  I am  really  ashamed  to  write  to 
him  again  putting  bim  o0  till  next  school  year.  I have 
every  faith  that  the  man  under  encoiuragement  is 
capable  of  doing  better.”  The  answer  of  my  private 
secretary  on  the  Idth  June  was — “ Referring  to 
your  letter  of  the  15th  insb..  Dr.  Starkie  desires  me 
to  say,  with  regard  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Patrick  Kelly, 
teacher  of  CloondaS  National  School,  Co.  Mayo,  that 
the  granting  of  increment  of  good  service  salary  to  a 
teacher,  whose  last  general  repoi-t  was  only  marked 
‘middling,'  would  be  a thing  unheard  of.  Dr.  Starkie 
intends,  however,  to  have  the  school  inspected  next 
year  by  one  of  toe  chief  inspectors,  and  should  Mr. 
Kelly  then  succeed  in  obtaining  a ‘good’  report,  he 
(Dr.  Starkie)  will  make  the  increment  which  may  th«n 
be  awai'ded  date  so  as  to  cover  this  year."  There  is 
no  mention  there  of  1910. 

11843.  Tbe  Chairm.an. — That  would  mean  that  the 
increment  would  begin  from  April,  1911? — Certainly. 
Mr.  "Ward  wrote  to  me  again  on  the  17th  of  June — “ I 
am  very  mudi  obliged  for  the  concession  you  make  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  KeUy,  Cloondaff  National  School,  that 
if  bis  report  is  ‘good'  next  year  you  will  make  it  cover 
this  year.  But  I really  think  you  should  go  further. 
‘ Middling  ’ is  ^idently  not  the  mark  to  which  the 
school  is  entitled.  You  and  Mr.  Dilworth  valued  it 
higher,  and  I believe  Mr.  Purser  thought  it  worthy 
of  'good.'  In  these  circumstances,  and  considering 
that  the  teacher  is  still  at  ^56  a year,  although  not  a 
young  man,  I really  think  you  should  award  an 
increment  at  present.  I am  also  thinking  of  the 
encouraging  effect  such  a recognition  will  have  on  his 
future  work.”  Again,  there  is  nothing  in  this  letter 
about  1910.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  to  date  the  incre- 
ment from  1910  is  a ridiculous  one.  However  much 
I may  sympathise  with  Mr.  Kelly  (and  I do  irot 
sympathise  very  much),  I really  do  not  see  why  I 
should  pay  him,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  an  increment, 
which  he  did  not  deserve,  from  1910.  Such  a proposal 
is  rather  a large  order.  Being  accounting  ofBcer  to  the 
Treasury,  I am  personally  responsible  for  every  sixpence 
that  is  spent.  . Our  accounts  are  audited  by  too 
Compti'oller  and  Auditor-General,  and  if  I paid  the 
increment  from  the  1st  of  April,  1910,  it  would  be 
deducted  from  my  own  salary.  An  increment  from 
April,  1910,  would  have  to  be  based  on  Mr.  Fenton’s 
report  of  February,  1910,  which  was  “fair,”  and  fi-om 
the  beginning  of  this  ease  there  never  has  been  a 
proposal  to  alter  Mr.  Fenton’s  report.  Mr)  Cussen's 
report  in  November,  if  altered  to  “good,”  could  not 
justify  any  increment  except  from  the  1st  of  April, 
1911.  It  could  not  possibly  influence  an  award  for 
1910,  and  if  I ordered  the  payment  of  an  increment 
from  1st  of  April,  1910,  I should  be  surcharged.  At 
toe  end  of  June  Mr.  Purser  wrote  to  me  about  the 
case,  and  informed  me  in  his  letter  that  “ he  could  not 
look  upon  the  decision  as  final  until  he  had  appealed 
to  toe  Board,  and  been  heard  by  them.”  In  reply,  I 
wrote  him  two  letters,  dated  the  80th  of  June  and  1st 


of  July,  1911,  eopit’s  of  which  have  bi'cn  liauded  in 
by  MiC  Purser.  My  first  intontimi  was  to  place  the 
niatter  before  the  jinard;  in  that  cuse  I should  have 
had  to  go  fully  into  Mr.  Purser’s  action  in  connection 
with  it,  and  1 toought.  it  almost  certain  that  the  Board 
would  have-  found  it  necessary  to  censure  him  for  his 
iusulK'idiiiiition,  wftli  a consequent  prejudicial  effect 
oil  tlio  amount  of  pension  that  would  be  awarded  to 
him  on  his  retiveiiieiil.  For  similar  conduct  Mr. 
Downing  had  lost  5 per  cent,  nl  his  pension,  and  it 
was  j)erfoctly  cerbiin  that  Mr.  Purser  would  lose  the 
too  same.  I persojmlly  control  tlio  jicnsionB,  that  is 
so  far  as  the  Natiomd  Board  is  lamceniwl.  It  is  my 
duty  to  recoumioud  to  tiie  Treasury,  and  I subsequently 
lecommended  Mr.  Purser  for  full  pension.  If  I had 
brought  his  comluet  in  this  east'  heforc  the  Board  I 
could  not  have  done  so.  As  I ditl  not  wish  in  his  oto 
interests  that  this  should  happen.  1 decided  not  to 
bring  the  mutter  hefove  the  Boiml,  mid  so  informed 
him  in  my  letter  of  1st  of  July.  Y>ui  will  notice  that 
I say  in  this  letter— “ if  the  eliiel  inspector’s  report 
next  year  is  ‘giKKl’  1 will  pay  Mr.  Kelly  his  increment 
from  the  1st  of  -kpril  this  year.”  If  laugiiago  has  any 
meaning,  this  means  the  1st  .\pril,  1911;  but  Mr. 
Purser,  with  his  well-known  ingenuity  (I  may  say  teat 
111  my  office  he  is  known  as  the  Ileatlieu  Cliinee. 
What  I chiefly  object  to  in  him  is,  that  he  ehvaye  has 
aces  up  ilia  sleeves),  writes,  in  answer  to  me,  in  a 
way  that  shows  he  hud  thought  out  the  trick  that  he 
was  going  to  play  later  on.  Altliougli  writing  at  the 
very  end  of  the  school  year,  I say  " the  1st  of  AprE 
this  year,”  and  “next  year.”  he  carefully  turne  my 
“ next  year  ” in  his  reply  into  “ next  school  vear,” 
thus  clearly  showing  tliut  lio  already  Imil  his  plan  in 
liis  mind.  I did  not  puy  very  niueli  attention  to  the 
letter,  and  so  I did  not  notice  the  point  of  the  substitu- 
tinn  of  “ Kchnnl  year  ’’  for  “ year.”  It  was  in  Jlareh, 
1912,  which  was  in  the  next  seluail  year,  so  there  was 
no  difference,  so  fur  as  J.  was  conecnit’d,  between 
“ school  year  “ mid  “ enlemlar  yeiiv."  But  Mr.  Purser’s 
meaning  is  obvious  in  not  ijunting  my  letter  exactly, 
but  substituting  the  one  expression  for  the  other.  In 
his  statement  ho  says,  “ the  Resident  l.’oinmiasionor 
obviously  meaning  the  next  school  year.”  If  you  want 
to  make  a false  inference,  tiie  right  way  to  do  it,  I 
am  told  by  logicians  undent  and  modern,  is  to  stick 
in  "obviously.”  -Another  odd  thing  in  his  letter  is 
that,  although  I promised  I would  give  the  increment 
from  1st  April,  1911,  he  says-  “ If  I had  known  that 
you  wore  going  to  do  this  J wmihl  nut  have  appealed." 
Ho  adds  tliat,  altliuugli  he  thuught  the  teacher  was 
entitled  to  his  increment  from  an  t>avlier  date,  yet,  if 
he  had  liiiowu  that  I intended  tu  pay  the  increment  if 
the  report  was  “ good  ” from  the-  1st  of  April,  1911,  he 
would  not  have  appealed.  As  tin*  ti'achor  (lid  get 
his  increment  from  this  ilnte,  what  was  his 
grievance?  What  did  lie  write  to  the  Limerick 
teacher  about?  Mr.  Purser  nguiu  vi.'^ited  tiie  Oloondaff 
school  on  27th  Soptmnhcr.  1911.  mid  furnished  a report-, 
using  the  “General  llefmrt  ” form,  in  which  he 
mturkccl  the  school  and  flie  teacher  “good.”  He  pro- 
fessed to  justify  his  visit  by  the  statement  in  my  letter 
of  30th  June,  1911.  in  which  1 said  that  I had  clirected 
that  toe  school  should  be  cxamiiu'd  by  a chief  inspector 
“ next  year  this  he  intcrproti'd  ns  nieaning  the  next 
“school  year”  which  commenced  on  1st  July,  191L 
I should  like  to  point  out  the  ingenuity  of  that  inter- 
pretation in  another  respect.  I was  in  the  next  room 
to  Mr.  PnvBer,  mid  he  admits  in  his  own  prtois  that 
fie  had  an  interview  with  me,  uikI  that  I was  quite 
friendly  in  my  manner  in  spite  nf  what  he  had  done, 
but  he  never  asked  me  whetlier  1 intended  my  private 
letter  to  ho  oflicinl.  There  was  nothing  official  about 
it,_  and  I never  heard  of  an  official  acting  on  such  & 
private  comuumicatioii.  espediilly  when  it  did  not 
say  that  I wanted  liim  to  hold  the  inspection.  It  only 
stated  that  I had  made  an  order  that  it  should  be 
done.  Some  witnesses  have  been  asked  why  I selected 
March,  1912,  for  the  inspection  by  too  cliief  inspector. 
I cun  give  you  the  explanation."  That  waa  the  date 
fixed  in  the  calendar  for  inspecting  the.  school,  and 
Mr.  Purser  actually  sent  for  the  calendar,  and  altered 
it  with  his  own  'hand  without  any  authority  from 
anybody,  in  order  to  justify  his  own  visit. 
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11844.  Mr.  Henly. — Can  you  ebovv  tliat? — I can;  he 
erased  the  date  for  inspecting  the  school  in  order  that 
lie  sliould  inspect  it  himself  before  lie  retired. 


11845.  The  . Ch.ueman. — What  is  this  calendar? — 
There  is  a date  fixed,  for  the  annual  inspection  of 
everv  school. 

11846.  Where  is  tlrat  kept?— The  calendar  is  in 
duplicate.  One  copy  is  in  the  office,  and  the  other  one 
18  in  the  custody  of  the  senior  inspector  in  each  circuit. 

11847.  In  the  school? — Not  in  the  school,  but  in  the 
circuit. ' Mr.  Purser-sent  for  the  office  copy  and  altered 
it;  his  entry  at  the  top  in  blue  pencil  was,  “ To  bo 
examined  by  chief  inspector. 

11848.  Mr.  Kettle. — ^Would  he  not  have  dis- 
cretionary power  to  alter  tho  date?— No. 

11849.  The  Chairm.an.— Who  fixed  that  date?— It  is 
fixed  by  the  senior  inspector.  This  action  of, Mr. 
Purser  I considered  as  entirely  unauthorised,  and  as 
a mere  trick  to  defeat  ray  intentions  regarding  the 
examination  of  the  school.  In  the  first_  place  Uv. 
Purser  had  no  warranty  to  act  on  a private  letter, 
which  conveyed  no  order,  but  merely  an  intimation 
that  I had  adopted  a certain  course;  then  it  was  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  “ next  year  ” could  mean 
the  school  year  beginning  the  day  after  the  date  of  my 
letter.  Mr.  Purser,  it  also  appears  (see  his  Memo- 
randum on  the  case),  enquired  whetlier  such  an 
order  had  been  given,  and  wrote  to  the  senior 
inspector  regarding  it;  the  fact’ that  he  received  no 
information  as  to  the  order  should  have  led  bim_  te 
reauest  instructions  before  taking  any  steps  to  visit 
the  school.  This  he  did  not  do;  further,  he  knew 
from  the  circuit  calendar  that  the  Cloondaff  school  was 
8et  down  for  general  inspection  in  March,  1912,  and 
that,  if  the  chief  inspector  was  to  furnish  tho  O-eneral 
Eeport,  there  was  no  reason  or  wan-anty  for  his  doing 
so  Lfore  the  month  of  March,  1912.  That  Mr.  Purser 
had  seen  the  calendar  is  shown  by  a noting  m h:s 
writing  opposite  the  name  of  the  school  in  that 
document.  Ckmsequently  his  furnishing  the  report  on 
the  school  without  instructions  and  not  at  the 
appointed  time  of  year  was  quite  irregular,  and  I could 
not  allow  such  a report  to  be  accepted  as  fidfidiug  the. 
conditions  set  do'ivn  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Ward.  _ it 
is  obvious  that  Mr.  Ward  did  not  interpret  PfOfif - 
as  Mr.  Purser  professes  to  do.  If  he  thought  that  the 
school  could  have  been  examined,  we  will  say,  m 
September,  why  did  he  make  such  an  effort  to  persu^e 
me  to  give  the  increment  from  the  16th  lune?  He 
had  only  to  wait  till  September  in  order  to  get  it  from 
the  1st  of  ApriL  He  has  told  me  all  along  that  he 
understood  that  the  inspection  was  to  be  held  m 
rhe  next  calendar  vear.  In  accordance  wi-th  my 

intcation  Mr.  McNeill,  cliiel  inspector  held  the 
aenoral  inspection  of  the  school  lu  March,  1912,  he 
reported  an  improvement  in  the  general  proficiency . 
but  said  that  the  merit  of  the  school  did  not  rise 
above  very  fair.”  In  view  of  this  improvement,  I 
. told  him  that  I would  treat  Ids  mark  as  equivalent  to 

good,”  whereupon  Mr.  McNeill  altered  the  mark 
“good.”  Mr.  Kelly  was  thereupon,  in  accordance 
with  my  promise,  awarded  his  iuorement  from  1st 
April,  19U.  He  never  got  “good  even  from  Mr. 
McNeill. 

11850.  “Very  fair”?- “Very  fair.”  As  I said  there 
had  been  an  improvement.  ! 

11851.  “Very  fair”  is  not  one  of  your  “arks 
technically?— That  is  so,  and  that  is  one  ot  the 
reasons  why  I would  not-  accept  it.  ,T  saul  to^Mr. 
McNeil,  you  must  turn  your  mark  into  fair  or 
‘good.’  ” 

11852.  And  he  turned  it  into  ” good  ”?— Yes.  With 
regard  to  the  data  of  the  incimrent,  Mr.  Purser  asserts 
in  his  evidence  that  it  was  promised  that  J"® 
should  get  the  increment  from  the  1st  of  April,  IVIU. 
That  is  in  i-eply  to  question  4368.  1 think  I am  entitled 
to  protest  against  the  language  used  by  Mr.  rurser. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  he  has  made  insinuations  of  a 
most  offensive  character;  he  practically  accuses 
tehing  lies  and  of  breaking  my  promise,  and  of  actually 
denying  that  I had  ever  .made  it.  _ That  is  scandalous 
language  for  anybody  to  use,  considering  that  he  had 


only  heai-say  knowledge  of  my  promise  to  Mr.  Ward, 
and  Mr.  Ward  himself  said  that  he  had  no  quarrel 
with  ine  in  the  matter.  He  wrote  to  me  in  October 
last  ye.ir — " In  your  letter  to-day  j'ou  seemed  to 
suggest  that  I was  dissatisfied  with  your  decision 
in  the  Cloondaff  case.  I do  not  think  my  letter 
conveys  any  idea  of  dissatisfaction.  I merely  differed 
from  your  recollection  of  your  promise  as  to  the  data 
from  which  the  increment  should  be  paid  in  tho 
event  of  the  report  being  satisfactory.”  Possibly  Mr. 
Ward  had  lost  ray  letter,  which  shows  that  there  is 
not  a question  of  recollection  here.  You  have  heard 
the  letter  of  my  secretary  in  which  I say  “this  year.” 
Mr.  W.ird  went  on  to  say — “To  bring  a matter  like  that 
before  the  Board  never  even  occuiTea  to  me.  I never  at 
any  time,  either  in  this  ease  or  any  other,  brought  under 
your  notice,  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  with  your 
decision.”  As  I have  proved,  Mr.  Purser  was  quite 
mistaken  in  stating  that  the  increment  was  promised 
from  an  earlier  date.  No  such  promise  was  made, 
nor  would  it  have  been  re^ai-,  even  had  Mr.  Purser’s 
firet  report  been  substitued  for  Mr.  Cussen's,  to  ante- 
date Ihe  award  in  that  way.  Tlie  practice  in  awarding 
mcremsnts  is  that  the  award  is  made  to  date  from  the 
time  at  which  the  school  is  stated  to  have  reached  the 
standard  “good,”  and  there  could  be  no  question  of 
granting  it  from  April,  1910,  as  Mr.  Fenton’s  general 
report  of  February,  1910,  was  only  “fair.”  It  was 
not  at  the  earliest  until  the  year  following  Mr. 
Fenton’s  leport  that  the  question  .of  awarding  the 
increment  could  be  considered.  If  Mr.  McNeill  s 
report  had  been  furnished  in  the  usual  course  Mr. 
iie^tly  would  not  hove  received  his  inorem.ent  until 
1st  March,  1912,  so  that  owing  to  the  special  action 
taken  in  this  case  he  really  received  it  a year  earlier 
blian  otherwise  woiJd  have  been  warranted.  Consequently 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  statement  on  the  last 
page  of  Mr.  .Purser’s  memorandum,  that  the  teacher 
was  deprived  of  a year’s  increment.  As  no  formal 
withdrawal  of  the  reprimand  addressed  to  the  teacher 
after-  Mr.  Cussen’s  report  of  November,  1910.  has 
been  made,  the  teacher  has  been  treated  as  if  the 


been  maae,  me  leaoner  uaa  occn  ..o 

report  and  reprimand  were  null  and  void,  as  he 
received  tlie  increment  from  the  1st  April  following 
the  receipt  of  a report  so  unfavourable  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  it  would  have  prevented  the  awai-d  of 
anv  increase  of  salary  for  a per-iod  of  three  years. 
And  this  is  the  man  who.  according  to  Mr.  Purser, 
has  been  treated  with  such  injustice  by  me.  So  far 
from  being  injured,  he  has  been  treated  with  such 
extraordinary  leniency,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  trouble 
and  turmoil  in  which  I have  been,  involved  with  this 
ex-chief  inspector  in  a case  of  extreme  unimportance. 
Mr  Kelly’s  action  in  wi-iting  an  impertinent  letter 
was  forgotten,  and  so  far  from  being  punished,  he  has 
got  his  increment  at  least  three  years  earlier  than  ho 
ccaild  possiblv  have  got  it  normally.  From  what  1 
have  said,  it  should  be  clear  to  any  fair-minded  person 
that  neither  Mr.  Purser  nor  Mr.  Kelly  could  have 
been  treated  with  greater  consideration.  As  1 was 
umvilUng  to  have  trouble  with  the  former,  m view  of 
his  approaching  resignation,  I ovcrlMked  tho  fact 
that,  contrary  to  official  orders,  he  had  iindortakcii  an 
imnortant  investigation;  I overlooked  the  tact  that, 
contrary  to  an  express  office  direction,  he  appoach^ 
a member  of  the  Board,  and  constantly  urged  him  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Board;  I overlooked  tlu- 
fact  “that  he  refused  to  accept  my  ruling  in  a case 
witliin  my  jurisdiction,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to 
flout  ray  authority  by  appealing  to  the  Boord  over  my 
head.  At  a meeting  of  the  teachers  m the  Mansion 
House  on  25th  Ocobev,  1912,  portions  of  letters 
w’-itten  b\  Mr.  Pureer  to  a County  Limerick  teacher 
were  read,  stating  that  the  greatest  grievance  the 
teachers  had  was  toat  the  Resident  Commissioner  or  any 
liigh  official  should  bo  allowed  to  intercept  an  appeal 
addressed  to  the  Board.  I may  observe  that,  when  it  suits 
him  Mr  Purser  contends  that  this  was  not  an  appeal ; 
that’ the  teachers  had  no  means  of  making  an  effective 
appeal  in  the  case  of  an  unjust  report,  and  that  it 
was  nob  the  Board  that  was  unwUlmg  to  do  justice  to 
the  teachers,  but  Dr.  Starkie,  who  suppressed^  facts 
and  reports,  and. then  prevented  the  Board  coming  to 
a proper  or  any  decision.  When  making  these 
libellous  statements,  whicli  with  cutious  moral 
A' 2 
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obliquity  he  subsequently  justified  as  not  having  been 
intended  for  publication,  but  to  be  used  more 
iudiekiusly,  it  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Purser  that 
appeals  from  individual  teachers  had  never  come 
before  the  Board  at  any  period  of  its  past  history ; that 
“suppression  ” was  not  a proper  word  to  use  except 
in  relation  to  matters  which  ought  to  have  been  brought 
before  the  Board,  but  were  kept  back  by  my  orders. 
The  only  case  of  “suppression”  mentioned  was  the 
Cloondaff  ease,  which  was  well  known  to  at  least  cue 
member  of  the  Board , Air.  Ward,  who  was  watching  it  m 
the  teacher’s  interest,  and  when  Mr.  Purser  rnptioned 
this  case  as  one  in  which  he  failed  to  get  justice  done 
to  the  teacher  he  suppressed  the  fact  that  a obwi 
inspector  had  inspected  the  school,  and  that  the 
teacher  had  got  his  increment  from  April,  1911,  which 
amounted  virtually  to  the  setting  aside  of  Mr._  Cussen  s 
report.  In  the  same  letters  Mr.  Purser  implies  that  1 
have  adopted  some  course  or  other  with  respect  to 
appeals  from  teachers  which  deprives  them  of  some 
privilege  enjoyed  before  my  time,  but  I cannot  nnd 
that  the  method  of  dealing  with  these  appeals  was  in  any 
essential  respect  diSerent  before  1900  from  that  wbi'-h 
is  at  present  in  force.  One  of  the  officials  of  -he 
Boar<J,  Mr.  Frizzell,  who  for  over  thirteen  years  acted 
as  clerk  to  the  chiefs  of  inspection,  and  drafted  a 
great  majority  of  the  orders  and  notings  on  inspectors 
• reports  and  managers’  letters  connected  therewith, 
informs  me  that  when  a manager  appealed  against  an 
inspector’s  results’  examination  the  ordinary  practice 
was  (as  it  is  now)  to  refer  the  letter  of  ^mplaint  to 
the  inspector  concerned  for  his  observations.  If  the 
inspector  in  question  made  a good  defence,  and  showed 
conclusive  reasons  for  the  statements  in  his  report, 
the  appeal  was  at  once  disallowed  on  the  order  of  the 
chiefs  of  inspection.  The  manager  was  so  informed, 
and,  as  a rule,  extracts  from  the  inspector’s  letter  in 
reply  to  the  appeal  were  sent  to  him,  along  wiih  the 
official  decision,  for  his  information.  In.  some  cases, 
however,  where  the  inspector’s  reply  did,  not  seem 
entirely  conclusive,  the  papers  were  SMit  to  the  head 
inspector  for  enquiry  and  report.  Before  making  any 
visit  to  the  eohool  the  head  inspector  would  call  for 
the  written  work  which  was  produced  by  the  pupils  at 
the  original  results’  examination.  The  inspection  of 
this  work  woudd  show  clearly  whether  the  correct 
mai'ks  .had  been  assigned  to  the  pupils  in, such  subjects 
as  arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  &c.,  and 
very  often  these  written  exercises  were  quite  sufficient 
to  dispose  of  the  necessity  for  any  further  action  in 
the  matter.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  head 
inspector  would,  think  it  necessary  to  visit  the  sohbol 
and  hold  a full  results’  examination,  the  report  of 
which  in  an  extreme  case  where  there  was  a -wide 
divergence  of  marking  took  the  place  of  the  district 
inspector’s.  ’Mr.  Frizzell  is  positive  that  in  bis  time 
such  appeals  were  not  placed  before  the  Commissioners 
personally  to  any  greater  extent  than  has  been  the 
practice  since  1900.  Indeed,  tbey  never  came  even 
before  me,  until  I directed  in  1903  that  they  should 
invariably  be  submitted  to  me  for  a decision  whether 
the  appeal  should  be  sent  to  tho  chief  or  senior 
inspector  or  should  be  rejected.  Mr.  Purser’s  whole 
charge  of  “suppression”  of  reports  appears  to  be 
founded  on  the  fact  that  I used  my  judgment  in 
dealing  with  recommendations  of  his,  and  did  not 
follow  them  when  I thought  them  unwarranted  by  the 
facts  of  a ease.  But  if  the  chief  inspectors’  opinions 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  binding  on  me  or  on  the 
Board,  the  Resident  Commissioner  and  the  Board 
would  cease  to  have  control  over  the  administration, 
which  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  these  subordinate 
officials.  Mr.  Purser’s  action  herein  is  quite  in  con- 
formity with  his  whole  attitude  since  1900,  as  shown 
by  the  manner  in  M’hicb  he  has  presumed  to  sot  himself 
up  against  my  authority  and  that  of  the  Board  in  any 
matter  in  which  the  policy  adopted  by.  us  .did  not 
commend  itself  to  his  judgment  or  square  wi&  his 
prejudices.  , 

11853.  Mr.  CoPFEi. — Did  you  learn  from  Mr. 
Frizzell  if  appeals  were  numerous  in  the  results  time? 
— I should  like  to  ask  for  that  information;  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it. 


11854.  The  Chaibmak.— Mr.  Frizzell  is  coming 

before  us? — Well,  he  can  tell  you  all  about  it;  he  is 
the  accountant  now. 

11855.  Sir  Hir.am  Wii-kixson. — Is  that  the  financial 
uuder-secrctary?— Wo  call  him  accountant;  he  presides 
over  the  finance  department. 

11856.  Does  he  occupy  the  post  in  which  previous 
oorresptaidenoe  is  referred  to  ae  the  financial  under, 
secretary? — It  used  to  bo  financial  assistant  secretary, 
but  he  is  called  neeountant  now.  I have  found  ttte 
calendar  M'hicli  I urcutioned  above.  (Witueea  hands 
in  calendar.)  The  montli  ol  March  is  marked, 

“ Previous  Inspection,  Novcmbei'.  To  be  examined  by 
Chief  Inspector.”  Mr.  Purser  took  it  out  of  the  month 
of  March  and  transferred  it  to  September,  1911,  An 
ordej-  of  that  kind  could  not  possibly  be  made  except 
by  me. 

11857.  The  Chmkman.— That  is  tho  change  of  date? 

A change  of  date  for  a school  to  be  examined  by  tha 

chief  inspector  would  have  to  be  initialled  by  me. 

11858.  Sir  Hnt.AM  Wilkinson.— I have  a few 
questions.  In  addition  to  tho  subject  expressly 
referred  to  us,  in  which  there  seems  to  bo  some  mis- 
understanding  at  least  between  the  Board  and  tha 
teachers,  tho  question  of  finance  has  been  brought 
before  us,  and  we  find  that  not  only  the  teachers,  but 
people  who  ought  to  know  public  affairs  much  bstter 
trhpi-i  the  teachers,  arc  under  a misapprehension  as  to 
the,  powers  of  the  Board  in  tho  matter  of  finance, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  would 
not  consider  it  well  to  take  advantage  of  ^is  oppor- 
tunity to  make  clear  wlmt  really  the  powers  of  the 
Board  arc,  as  distinct  from  those  of  tlio  Treasury.?— 
According  to  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter,  tlie  Board  has  got 
absolute  control  of  the  moneys  voted  by  Parliament. 
We  inidic  our  own  rules  without  submitting  ihem  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  tho  Government,  excluding, 
ns  I said  yeserduy,  the  fuiidimicntul  rides  and  certain 
fuiancial  regulations,  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
the  Treasury.  When  our  money  is  voted  by  Parliament 
we  can  mu'lce  any  use  of  it  we  like . consistently  with 
the  financial  regulations  just  mentioned.  Of  course, 
our  accounts  have  to  bo  audited  like  those  of  any  other 
public  department. 

11869.  The  Cbaikmak. — You  cannot  transfer  money 
from  one  head  of  a grant  to  another? — Not  without 
the  peltnission  of  tho  Treasury.  The  money  must  be 
voted  by  Parliament,  which  has  absolute  control  over 
our  finiuices,  nnd  could  shut  up  tbo  doors  of  the 
Education  Office  any  time  it  liked  by  refusing  to  p^s 
the  estimates;  but  before  the  money  is  voted  we  have 
a great  deal  of  trouble.  Outsidi'  tlu'  money  car-marked 
for  certain  purposes,  we  cannot  spend  sixpence.  If  we 
wish  to  finance  any  now  scheme  that  we  think  desirable 
for  education,  for  instanco  higher  grade  schools,  wa 
have  to  get  the  consent,  not  only  <if  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, but  of  the  Treasury.  As  to’ the  Irisli  Government, 
at  any  rate,  since  1900,  when  Mr.  Wyndliam  adopted 
the  policy  of  starving  us  to  death  (such  was  liis  pro- 
fessed object),  wo  rarely  cun  get  anything  out  of  it 
which  it  can  possibly  avoid  recommending.  Even  if 
the  Irish  Government  does  approve  of  a scheme,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Treasury  will  adopt  it.  'Very 
many  proposals  approved  l).v  the  Irish  Government, 
generally  on  politcal  grounds,  liavo  been  refused  by 
the  Treasury. 

11860.  Sir  Hiuam  Wilkinson. — I was  an  account!^ 
officer  for  many  years,  so  that  you  need  not  assume  that 
I share  the  misapprehension? — The  (.'omptroller  and 
Auditov-Gcneral’s  men  . know  the  rules  of  the  National 
Board  a great  deal  better  than  wc  do,  sceing  they  are 
three  mouths  of  the  year  in  the  office  scrutinising  every 
payment,  so  that  we  have  much  loss  discretion  in 
spending  our  income  than  most  people  believe. 

11861.  The  point  on  which  wo  find  the 
misapprehension  occurs  is  that  money  is  voted  wiuen 
is  not  expended? — Yea.  . , 

11862.  And  tho  public  generally  do  not  Imow  tMt 
the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  explains  to  Parlia- 
mont  whv  it  was  not  expanded? — Yes. 

11863.  Here  is  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  wo 
Auditor-General  for  tbo  Appropriation  Account  o 
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IQIO  11  It  shows  the  aiuoimt  voted  by  Parliament, 
and  the  amount  actually  expended,  and  thou  the 
expenditure  compared  with  the  grant,  where  the 
.^xnenditure  was  less  tliuii  the  grant,  and  m a tow 
r.'ses  where  it  -was  more  than  the  grant;  and  then 
tomes  aomo  explanation  of  the  causes  of  variation 
\,Pt\vceu  expenditure  and  grant,  and  there  is  very 
minute  explanation  given  there  by  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General  from  the  information  you  have 
supplied  to  him.  That,  of  course,  you  are  quite 
familiar  with? — Quite. 

11861.  Then  1 need  not  go  into  all  of  that.  I want 
merely  to  refer  to  some  of  the  heads,  and  to  “ake  a 
suggestion.  Let  us  take  the  sum  under  the  head  E 1? 

5'hat  is  salaries. 

11865.  The  amount  of  the  gi'aut  Js  given  as 
£1  367,500  and  the  expenditure  as  £1,350,406  I3s.  2d., 
aho’wins  that  the  expenditure  was  less  toan  the  amount 
crauted  by  £17,003  6s.  lOd.,  and  the  whole  sum 
carried  forward  shows  tliat  there  was  & saving  on  the 
whole  veto  (10)  for  public  education  m Ireland;  that 
tlic  expenditure  was  less  than  the  amoimt  grant^  by 
£•'^7  018  17s.  lid.,  and  on  the  other  side  some  items 
weri  expended  upon  separate  votes  in  excess  to  an 
amount  of  ^1,157  13s.  7d.  Then  comes  the  explana- 
tion about  the  saving  in  the  sum  for  P™I»' 
assistants,  and  ao  on,  in  El,  about  and  this 

fu-st' saving  is  accounted  lor  by  the  fact  that  a gi-eat 
many  teachers  ivbo  had  taken  up  extra  subjitete  in  the 
early  portion  of  the  school  year, tend  had  notified  then 
intention  to  present  pupils  for  fer»  m ttose  bianciei 
failed  to  continue  those  classes  throughout  the  year, 
or  neglected  to  comply  in  other'  respects  wrth  the 
reqnirraierrts  essential  under  lie  regulations  for 
securing  payment  of  foes;  and  the  eamng  of  aborjt 
£12  000  on  the  estimated  expenditure  out  of  the  whole 
of  tile  Government  grant  payable  to  the  ^^ers  was 
due  to  the  imfavourahle  eSect  on  the  attendance  of 
children  at  National  Schools  of  toe 
inclement  weather  which  prevailed  m Ireland  in  the 
SS  months  of  the  year  1910;  the  diminished 
attendance  lead  to  a smaller  payment  of  the  papitation 
grant  than  -would  have  occurred  under  normal  co^ 
fitions,  causing  also  a withdrawal  of  salary  from 

assistant  teachers  in  ®ases,  and  prev^tm^ 

schools  from  qualifying  for  additional  assistant 
teachei-s.  That  explanation,  of  course,  you  are  quite 
familiar  witli? — Quite. 

11866  I was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  would 
not  emsider  it  Idvisable  to  direct  the  accountant  to 
prepare  a statement,  vthreh  need  not  bo  very  fnU, 
showing  what  in  each  year  was  the  cause  of  the 
diminSon,  and  removing 

prevails,  since  any  misapprehension  with  regmd  to 
what  the  Board  does  is,  of  course,  to  ' 

There  is  no  diffienity  m what  you  suggest,  aud  I should 
be  delighted  to  do  it.  I never  oouid 
was  that  this  impression  prevailed  with  legaid  to  the 
moneys  surrendcted  at  the  end  of  the  year  Many 
, stateLnts  are  made  by  ignorant  persons  •"  P''®- 

but  whenever  1 talk  to  people  I think  t'*'®?  Jo  not 
believe  them,  hut  atill  they  are  eonstantlj  ropeatMl. 

11867.  The  Cb-Uumas— They  do  bdieve  it  in 

T>aif(iist? ^Do  thev?.  I sometimes  get  anonymous 

letters  calling  ms”a  thief  and  a burglar  for  sending 
ttiis  monT^Sack  to  the  Treasury,  so  I may  as  well 

make  a stitement  here,  not  for  i’^°™‘Srhave  to 
Committee,  but  of  the  general  public.  Aa  we  have  to 
makp  our  estimates  a year  and  a half  before  the  ena 
of  the  financial  year  for  which  the 
up,  a good  deal  may  happen  during  that  time  to  alter 
the  circumstances  on  which  the  ^case 

based  The  unforgivable  sm,  at  any  rate,  in  the  cas 
K'liih  depai'lnent,  ia  to  ask  for  « 
estimate.  Ministers  have  the  8“^* 
objection  to  that.  In  England  it  Is  ^ I'  '..-.gg  fgg 
of  an  English  departmont,  I 

supplementary  estimates,  sometimes  of  ^500,000,  but 
if  m Irish  department  presents  a 
estimate  of  ^10,000  or  J!-2O,0g0,  it  means  » <i»b^ 
an  evening,  and  the  consequent  lots  of  a “S"  “f 
the  Government.  I remember  on  on.  occasion  pre- 


senting a supplementary  estimate.,  whieh  "ns  the 
occosijn  of  the  first  defeat  of  the  Conservative 
merit  in  1905;  that  shows  the  danger  of  su^ppleineidmy 

estimates.  For  this  reason  w'e  are  compelled  to  draw 

up  our  estimates  on  the  most  Uberal  soMm  Tho  pnb^ 
gLetally  think  that  the  money  is  handrf  <>7“  f “? 
Sational  Board,  and  kept  m a strong  box,  and  ‘Imt 
at  tho  end  of  the  financial  year  wo  take  •?  innC“ 
money  as  is  left  in  the  box  and  baud  it  back  to 
tlie  Treasuiw-  you  know,  we  never  see  a sovereign 
of  our  grants.  My  only  function  is  to  sign  raonev- 
oi-ders.  ^ Thus,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  mouej 
which  is  put  down  in  the  Estimates  is  nevCT  “ 
possession;  we  are  only  credited  with  so 
we  can  spend  according  to  the  rules  approved  bj  too 
Treasury.^  We  might  at  any  time  run  up  toe  estimates 
to  two  miUions,  and  the  Treasury  might  not  object, 
because  they  would  kaow  perfectly  well  that  we  could 
nS  spend  more  than  £1,800,000  according  to  the 
nilesfso  far  as  ali-eady  sanctioned  'terns 
diture  are  concerned,  the  Treasury  do  not  tiouble 
very  much  as  to  what  you  put  down  under  the  various 
heads,  as  they  know  tliey  are  perfectly  safe. 

11868.  Sir  HiRAii  Wilkinson.— Except  that  they  find 
a difficulty  in  balancing  toe  estimates 
the  public  income?— Quite  so,  it  does  affect 
that  wav;  but,  of  course,  an  increase  m our  vote  does 
not  matter  very  much.  It  is  only  a “^tter  of  £30.t)M 
or  £40,000;  it  is  a comparatively  small  i^ttei.  ^ 
regards  the  Navy  and  -4i-my,  it  would  be  a very 
different  thing. 

11869  I iust  ask  you  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  direct  the  accountant  to  ® 

memorandum  which  would  really  cover  the  period 
from  1900?— Quite  so. 

11870.  Setting  out  the  matters  that  you  coi^sider 
right?— You  mean  something  like  the  notes  we  append 
to  the  Appropriation  Account. 

11871.  The  Chaihman. — That  could  be  inserted  in 
the  Annual  Report?— Yes. 

11872  Sir  Hiram  WiLsiNSON.— I suggt^d  that  it 
should  be  handed  in  to  us.  Many 

exulanation,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  toat  wouM  be 
about  toe  best  document  that  ^uld  be  given.  It 
would  not  be  a very  long  document. 

11873.  Mr.  HENLT.--Wa3.not 
education  voted  as  a lump  sum  up  to  1872?— I really 
do  not  know 


11874.  I was  told  that  by  Sir  Pati'ick  KMunn,  and 
he  told  me  that  in  the  same  way  when  the  results 
fees  were  granted  they  got  control  over  the  results 
m?neT?-I  cannot  answer-  that;  I was  only  a cluld  at 
the  tmie;  but  tlieve  is  no  doubt  that  before  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor-Generals  Depai-tment  uas  created 
departments  had  greater  independence. 

11875.  Sir  Hir-am  WiLEiNSON.--My 
Government  Audit  goes  back  tp  the  year  1864,  uith 
documentary  knowledge  extending  to  long  before  that. 

Was  it  in  existence  then? 

11876  Oh  yes;  a Consul  or  Ambassador  received  a 

“ TSift^-r  "ana's*  ”, 

MS?kia%iS‘ 

handed  over  toe  balance  to  his  successor,  and  a certi- 
was  eiven  to  him  that  he  was  even  and  quit. 

I have  seen  a document  going  back  into  many  years 
before  1864.  _ • * t - = 

11677  The  CHAtRMA.v.— But  this  is  the  point  i va 
raiain.  Paopla  hovB  aaked  me  again  and  again  vhat 
irthl  naming  cl  the  teOids  “ aunendcred  to  the 
Treasury  this  year.”  -which  ,appear  m your  accounts 
toat  yoJ  publish  at  the  end  of  your  Annual  Report?- 
Fhat  U aiaotly  iviat  Sir  Htoarn  haa  rafeared  to 

11878  Here  is  the  suggestion  that  I think  he  uas 
t make  that  you  should  insert  some  memo- 
fanfem  below ’that,  explaining  what  the  meaning  of 
Ts  it  U gencrollj  Vnisundetatood  bj  teaohais  and 
peJplaMAppatontlj  oqv  daparlment  ..  cursed 
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with  u double  dose  of  origiaRl  sin,  or  at  least  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  A word  like  “ surrendered,”  wbieli 
would  be  quite  iunoeeut  in  any  other  department,,  has 
a most  mnlefleieat  meaning  in  ours.. 

11879.  That  unfortunate  word  "surrendered”  has 
misled  the  teachers? — The  Treasury  would  not  allow 
us  to  use  any  other. 

11880.  Sir  .Hiram  Wilkinson.— Might  I’  suggest 
that  you  might  consider  whether  some  statement  of 
that  sort  could  with  advantage  be  put  as  an  addendum 
to  your  financial  statement  in  your  Annual  Keport? — 
1 think  it  would  be  a veey  good  thijig. 

11881.  Mr.  Kettle. — Does  any  witjiess  appear  on 
your  behalf  before  the  Public  Accounts  Committi'c? — 
I was  there  myself  this  year  for  over  an  limir. 

11882.  Sir  Hir.am  Wilkinson. — There  is  oiie 

question  that  has  occurred  to  me,  and  I do  not  put  it 
at  all  controversially.  It  oeem-s  to  me  with  regard  to 
this  Cloondaff  case.  Before  coming  to  the  particular 
action  you  took  with  reference  to  that  school;  you 
described  your  practice  of  not  sending  an  inspector 
to  inspect  at  once,  but  waiting  over  till  the  next  year, 
and  acting  upon  tbe  more  favoui'able  opinion  of  tbo 
inspector  in  that  following  year,  to  antedate  tbe  incre- 
ment?— "Ses. 

].1888.  And  you  then  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of 
doing  it  in  the  Cloondaff  case  for  the  year  preceding 
that.  Will  yon  kiudl>-  explain  that? — The  explanation 
is  this;  there  was  no  proposal  or  suggestion  that  Mi'. 
Fenton’s  report  of  February,  1910,  should  be  altered: 
but  only  Mr.  Cussen's  of  November,  3.910.  When  I 
spoke  of  antedating  an  increment,  I meant  that  T 
actually  substitute,  so  far  as  the  increment  is  cun. 
cerned,  the  report  of  the  succeeding  year  for  the  pre- 
coding  one,  so  tliat  when  the  Controller  and  Auditor- 
General  asks  for  the  report  of  the  preceding  yeavlie 
gets  the  substituted  report.  It  is  aetunlly  substituted 
by  the  Board’s  Order.  We  can  do  that;  at  nny  rati', 
they  have  allowed  us  to  do  it. 

11984.  But  such  a substitution  would  not  have  come 
within  the  powers  of  the  Board? — I liad  already  sub- 
stituted Mr.  HcNeiU's  report  for  Mr.  Purser's,  which  I 
did  not  agree  with,  of  the  year  before,  but  I could  not 
go  further  and  substitute  Mr.  McNeill’s  for  Mr.  Fen- 
ton’s of  the  preceding  year,  that  ivoiild  be  a double 
substitution. 

11885.  Then  there  would  be  no  way  iindei'  the  rules, 
suppose  you  wished  so  to  do? — No,  we  could  not  have 
done  it  under  tlie  rules,  so  far  as  1 know;  airl  I may 
say  in  addition  that  I did  not  desire  to  do  it. 

11886.  The  reason  I asked  tiie  question  was  that 
there  was  an  apparent  discrepancy? — I quite  under- 
stand. and  I hope  I have  cleared  it  up.  . 

11887.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I want  you  to  give  me  some 
explanation  about  the  merit  marks.  There  seems  to 
be  a school  mark  and  also  a teacher’s  mark? — Quito  so. 

11888.  What  is  the  actual  value  of  the  teacher's 
mark?— Well,  the  teacher’s  mark  is  of  very  consider- 
able value  to  him;  if  he  is  an  assistant,  it  is  the  one 
on  which  he  gets  increments  and,  possibly,  prarnotioii. 

11889.  That  is  the  teacher’s  mark? — Yes;  tbe  mark 
on  the  school  does  not  affect  an  assistant. 

11890.  But  thft  school  mark  has  to  do  with  incre- 
ment?— For  tlu-  principal. 

11891.  I am  only  talking  of  the  principal? — Witli  re- 
gard to  the  principal,  tho  personal  mark  may  some- 
times be  of  value.  A good  teacher  may  get  an  appoint- 
ment in  a very  poor  school,  a school  marked  “oacl 
if  sueli  a school  is  inspected  within  six  months  of  his 
arrival,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  have  raised  it  from 
“bad”  up  to  ‘‘very  good”  or  ”gc^'”  in  aix 
months;  but  his  personal  mark  may  be  ' excellent,”  I 
know  many  such  instances.  In  that  case,  in  awai'diug 
an  increment,  and  even  promotion,  I may  disregard  tlu' 
mark  of  the  school  altogether.  • I will  give  you  a cast*. 
There  is  a school  in  South  Galway,  a very  remarkable 
case,  which  I visited  about  four  yeai'S  ago.  The 
teacher  of  the  girls’  school  liad  been  dismissed  two  yours 
before,  and  when  I saw  this  school  T found  that  licv 
suecessoi-  had  raised,  tho  school  in  the  first  year  from 
“ bad.  ” to  “ fair,”  and  in  the  second  year  to  “ excel- 
lent.” Tbe  school  next  door,  in  which  the  husband 


of  tho  dismissed  teat'lier  wiis  serving,  was  marked 
“ bud.”  Ho  was  subscquoutly  dismissiKl,  and  that 
school  is  now  us  good  as  tlu*  one  next  door;  so  you  see 
if  a good  teacher  is  appointed  to  11  bad  school  it  would 
be  very  liard  to  millet  him  fur  the  fiiufts  of  his  pre- 
decpsKO)'.  In  such  a case  vie  often  follow  the  personal 

1189‘2.  The  jiersoiiul  mark  may  have  souiothiiig  to  do 
with  promotiou'? — It  may  liuvc.  Take  the  case  of  tlu, 
teacher  in  the  school  1 spiaik  of.  Supposing  slu>  got  a 
couple  of  excelleuts  " in  her  pivvious  scIkkjI,  and  only 
“fair”  for  the  firet  your  in  the  new  school,  and 
“ excollents  ” ufterwurds ; that  " fair  would  desti'ov 
her  chance  for  apceinl  pniiuolion  if  I did  not  dis. 
I'cgard  it. 

11893.  The  teacher.s  do  imfc  know  thi-ir  own  personal 
mark,  do  they'? — No. 

11804.  They  nri‘  not  aware  of  Uiein‘?--No,. 

11895.  There  seems  lo  be  some  distrust  of  them. 
Is  there  nny  I'eason  for  eoneeuliiient?— Tlierc  is  this 
that  if  a principal  toucher  knows  iiis  own  merit  mark, 
he  will  base  a claim  for  promotion  or  increment  on  it, 
iircsppctive  of  the  school,  and  it  will  give  us  muck 
trouble  .to  convince  him  that  liis  chum  is  unsound. 
There  ia  no  reason.  howeviT.  why  an  assistant  should 
not  be  informed  of  it.  On  the  other  haml,  n principal 
teacher  shall  Jiot  get  proiiiotlon  or  im-rciiuint  on  his 
own  merit  mark,  as  you  would  tiieieliy  disregard  his 
I'espniisibitity  ns  head  of  the  sehool.  Ih-rsoiially,  1 am 
not  anxious  to  coutiiuie  the  two  marks,  the  personal 
mark  and- the  sehnol  mark,  I should  prefer  to  abolish 
the  personal  mark,  or,  iiholishing  the  mark  on  the 
scliool,  to  make  the  personal  murk  of  11  principal 
teacher  reflect  how  he  has  i-arried  out  liis  respmisi- 
liilities.  present,  hi  ussigiiing  the  personal  mark, 
tlio  inspector  considers  only  the  proficiency  of  the 
classes  taught  hy  tho  teaeUci'.  and  I think  it  would  he 
ii  had  principle  to  givi‘  promotion  solely  on  this,  im-s- 
pcctivoly  of  how  he  controlled  the  school.  After  all, 
we  pay  n principal  teacher  iietter  limn  an  assistant  on 
account  of  his  gi-oatcr  re.spousibility.  If  you  disregard 
this  responsibility  altogetlier.  it  would  he  a great 
. mistake. 

1189li.  Goes  tlie  nmmigor  know  that  pm-fional  mqrk? 
— I do  not  think  so. 

11897.  He  is  not  ntticiully  informed?  -No,  I do  not 
Ihink  30. 

118!>8.  Now  about  imifonnily.  You  say  that  you 
believe  in  unifonnity  in  fhe  circuit'? — Yes. 

11899.  Yon  think  that  il  is  nos,siblo;  but  you  do  not 
believe  it  is  uos-sible  for  nil  Irelmul,  and  you  say  that  it 
•is  undesirable V-'-Wimt  I meim  is  tins;  whether  mii- 
formity  within  a oimiit  is  possible  or  not,  it  is 
extremely  desimble.  because  you  an-  dealing  with 
the  same  people,  and  if  a teacher  who  is  ne- 
enstomed  to  an  easy  inspector,  gets  a hard  one.  I 
sympathise  with  him;  but  if  a leiieher  in  Donegal  has 
an  easy  inspector,  and  a teuchcr  in  Cork  a hard  in- 
spector, no  great  injustice  is  done  to  either.  Where 
there  is  such  close  supervision  as  that  of  the  senior 
inspector  over  liis  two  suhordimites  it  ought  to  bo  pos- 
sible to  linvc  something  like  unifonnity;  but  it  is 
otherwise  in  the  case  of  n whole  country.  I do  not 
say  that  it  is  positively  umlcsii'nble,  hut  merely  that  the 
only  way  to  get  it  would  he  hy  making  inspection 
mechnnicnl.  The  more  meclmnical  you  make  it  the 
fewer  variations  there  wouhl  be,  and'  the  cure  would 
be  worse  than  tlio  disoase. 

11900.  You  do  not  nppmvc  of  mechanical  inspec- 
tion?— I do  not. 

13.901.  I do  not  see  how  you  cun  secure  unifoimity 
all  over  Ireland? — Well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I may  8fty 
that  as  I have  truvclliHl  all  e)vev  Ireland  and  have 
visited  nearly  .I.OOO  schocils,  nobody  knows  as  much 
about  the  sollools  as  1 do,  and  I confidently  assert  that 
there  is  a great  diail  move  uniformity  than  peopla  think. 
I said  yesterday,  and  I am  sure  that  several  members 
of  the  Committois  would  say  the  same,  that  a great  deaf 
too  much  depends  on  the  inspectors'  reports,  that  the' 
system  of, giving  large  increments  on  the  inspectors 
reports  is  a very  had  one;  it  makes  a great  deal  toO' 
much  depend  on  the  judgment  of  individuals;  but  apart 
from  that  fact  I would  say  that  the  general  standard  al’ 
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over  Ircluiid  is  about  as  iiear  as  you  can  get  to'  uai- 
tormity.  lu  certain  parts  of  the  countrv  where  edu- 
cation is  very  low,  the  inspectors  iusensibly  adapt  their 
standard,  as  indeed  they  should,  to  their  surroundings. 
Thus  in  (^avan  Leitrim,  Sligo,  and  Donegal,  flhere  the 
education  is  faulty,  the  inspectors  are  easier  than  in 
Antrim,  Cork,  and  Eerry. 

11902.  Mr.  COPFEY. — Do  you  think  the  standard  is 
much  lower  in  Donegal? — The  standar<l  is  low  in 
Donegal,  because  the  older  childi'en  go  to  school  for 
only  four  months  in  the  year’. 

11903.  The  Chairman. — Thei-e  are  some  districts  in 
Donegal  good,  are  there  not? — There  are  districts  in 
East  Donegal  where  there  is  good  land,  and  the  chil- 
dren do  not  hire  themselves  out.  "What  I say  does 
not  apply  to  such  districts.  Strabann  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood ie  just  as  good  as  the  othei'  parts  of  Ireland, 
the  people  there  do  not  migrate  in  euminer;  hut  along 
the  coast,  near  the  Bloody  Foreland,  and  down  to  the 
Hosses,  all  the  older  children  hire  themselves  out  on 
June  1st  in  Donegal  for  six  months  and  they  do  not 
go  to  school;  so  if  you  go  to  an  ordinary  school  in 
^Vest  Donegal,  you  will  find  nobody  present  over  nine 
yeare  of  age.  They  go  to  school  from  November  to 
Mareli  and  that  is  Ml. 

11904.  That  applies  to  the  Western  district?^It  ap- 
plies to  West  Donegal,  and  I davesuy  to  Mayo  also; 
but  not  to  such  an  exteut. 

11905.  Mr.  Kavakagh. — Thei-efore,  the  standard  in 
that  circuit  could  not  be  the  same  as  in  Leinster?— I 
would  not  say  Leinster,  as  I have  a veiy  low  opinion  of 
Leinster,  I may  tell  you  but  of  Dublin  City  at  any  rate. 
The  country  schools  in  Counties  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and- 
Wexford  are  as  bad  as  they  are  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

11906.  In  the  case  of  an  inspector  going  from  one 
circuit  to  another,  would  you  have  a change  of  stan- 
dard?— Not  necessarily,  but  it  somotimes  happens,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Welply.  I think  Mr.  Wclply’s 
mistake  was  that  he  carried  his  Belfast  standard  into 
Tipperary.  There  ought  to  be  a little  '*  tempering  of 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.” 

11907.  The  CHAiRirAN. — It  is  a very  important  pomt 
that  there  ought  to  be  a variation  in  standard  corres- 
ponding to  certain  differences  of  social  condition? — 
Certainly,  and  there  ie  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  inspectors  feel  that;  they  certainly  do  apply 
different  standards  to  convent  and  ordinary  spools, 
and  they  are  right  in  doing  so.  Viewed  absolutely, 
the  very  worst  convent  school  is  better  than  tbe  great 
majority  of  the  ordinary  schools. 

11908.  Mr.  Eavanagh.— Then  about  annual  incre- 
ments, you  are  in  favour  of  the  increments  being 
annual  instead  of  triennial? — "Xes.  _ 

11909.  But  it  would  cost  more? — Yes,  annual  luere- 
ments  are  far  move  expensive. 

11910.  But  supposing  you  had  only  the  same  to 
distribute,  would  you  still  be  in  favour  of  annual  uicro- 
meiits  instead  of  triennial  iuorements?— I would;  but 
I do  not  know  that  the  teachers  would.  If  you  give 
them  an  annual  increment  of  one  or  two  pounds,  1 do 
not  think  they  would  thank  yod  for  it.  , . , 

11911.  Mr.  Heney. — ^It  would  be  so  much  m hand  s’ 
— Do  you  think  they  would  like  it?  , , ,,  « 

11912.  Well,  I would,  not  Uke  to  speak  for  them?— 
If  the  annual  increments  were  hke  that,  I would  give 
them  as  automatically  as  possible,  provided  the  reports 

''  miS^iaif  SVey.— -I  think  that  a substaotially  satis- 
factory report  ought  to  be  sufficient  without  adopting 
:-1  r-U  “ enWsfn.ctorv  ”•  and  ‘‘UUSStiS- 


preeise  terms  such  as  the  merit 


‘ unsatis- 
factory,’’lor  in  "that  case  the  question  as  to  the  meni 
marks  would  arise,  and  the  question  of  the  ]i^^ent  of 
the  school  by  impression.  Would  it 
if  the  inspector  says  the  school  is  unsatisfactory,  ox  the 
work  done  not  good,  that  the  teacher  f t 

ton  inn.rempnt?-^But  in  that  case  there  would  be  ust 
Whether  you  call  a 
I only  a difference  of 


toe  increment? — ^But  in  that 
as  mucli  friction  as  at  present, 
school  unsatisfactory  or  fair  i 

^TlS!'l  mean  would  it  not  be  better 
should  decide  on  the  general  report  of  the 
and  the  decision  ought  not  to  be  put  on  P 

-I  have  no  belief  in  tlie  possibility  of  the  office  doing 
it  fairly. 


11915.  Mr.  Coffey. — Certainly,  it  could  be  quite 
easily  done? — It  might  be  done  so  as  to  satisfy 
bureaucrats;  it  would  not  satisfy  me. 

11916.  Any  man  reading  it  in  the  office  could  state 
whetber  it  was  satisfactory? — I think  reports  arc 
very  lifeless  things.  I would  prefer  seeing  a school 
for  five  minutes  to  reading  a dozen  reports  on  it. 

11917.  Mr.  Eavanagh. — If  nnuual  iuorements  did  not 
satisfy  the  teachers,  would  the  change  be  worth  while? 

— The  change  would  be  worth  while  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  EesLdent  Commissioner.  If,  eon-  . 
sistently  with  the  maintenance  of  decent  efficiency 
in  the  schools,  I could  abolish  every  restriction  of  that 
land,  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  possible  delight, 
and  I should  consider  that  I was  getting  holidays  for 
the  rest  of  my  life  compared  with  my  present  condition. 

11918.  Mr.  Hbnly. — I hope  you  will  get  the  holi- 
days?— Instead  of  reading  abusive  letters  I would 
devote  my  self  to  playing  golf. 

11919.  Mr.  Eavanagh. — ^But  you  would  not  make  the 
increments  absolutely  automatic? — No,  I say  the  re- 
port must  be  satisfactory. 

11920.  Still  that  is  a merit  mark.  You  cannot  get 
away  from  the  merit  mark,  is  not  that  so? — No. 

11921.  "You  would  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
spector, but  not  quite  do  aw’ay  with  it? — ^hat  is  so. 
But  apart  from  tbe  question  of  increments  altogether 
I hold  that  the  teacher  should  be  aware  that  he  is 
really  doing  good  work.  This  is  clearly  so  in  the  case 
of  promotion,  on  account  of  the  way  that  the  men  in 
the  higher  grades  are  blocked.  Promotion  is  now  com- 
petitive, and  is  awarded  on  what  is  equivalent  to  a 
general  examination  of  all  the  schools  in  Ireland.  F«r 
instance,  I objected  some  time  ago  to  the  number  of 
“ very  goods  " in  the  Limerick  Circuit,  and  I spoke 
to  Mr.  McNeill  about  it.  It  was  not  because  1 ob- 
jected on  principle  to  these  schools  getting  " very 
• good,”  but  because  I saw  that  they  were  not  getting 
” very  good  ” elsewhere  in  similar  circumstances. 
The  consequence  of  this  want  of  uniformity  was  that 
the  teachers  in  Limerick  were  getting  an  undue  number 
of  promotions,  and  that  seeraed  like  treating  men 
unfairly  who  were  in  for  an  examination. 

11922.  The  Chairman. — It  is  the  selection  that-  is  the 
great  trouble  under  the  present  syst^? — On  account  of 
the  block  of  promotions  due  to  the  Treasury. 

11923.  That  only  confirms  what  Mr.  Dale  said  at  this 
tabic  that  toe  result  of  inspection  should  be  by  rejec- 
tion  and  not  by  selection? — But  this  defect  is  not 
inherent  in  the  system,  and  w-as  never  contemplated. 
As  the  Treasury  has  refused  to  increase  the  standard 
numbers,  promotion  to  the  first  grade  is  foremen,  by 
selection.  It  is  not  so  amongst  the  womeu. 

11924.  You  mean  with  regard'  to  tbe  limit  of  num- 
bers?  ^Yes.  Every  woman  who  is  doing  good  -work  is 

regularly  promoted. 

11925.  Mr.  Eavanagh. — The  change  to  automatic  in- 
crements -would  be  agreeable  to  tbe  teachers  I think?— 
Yes,  it  should  be. 

11926.  But  of  eoxu-se,  the  education  of  the  children 
is  the  fii'st  consideration? — ^Yes,  I agree  with  you;  but 
then  I am  fond  of  paradoxes. 

11927.  But  in  spite  of  all  those  objections  you  would 
be  in  favour  of  annual  increments? — Yes. 

11928  Now  you  mentioned,  not  here  but  elsewbere, 
something  about  the  securif^  of  tenure  of  toe  teachers, 
that  their  tenure  was  very  mseeure?— Where  did  l 

^^11929  I read  it  in  evidence  before  another  Com- 
mission i and  might,  I bring  it  in?-I  do  not  know  that 
I said  ” very  insecure.”  , xv 

11930.  You  said  you  would  not  like  to  occupy  by  the 
same  tenure? — Yes,  that  is  so.  • i • *i .. 

11931.  ■Would  you  explain  -what  you  think  is  the 
insecurity?— A teacher  can  be  got  rid  of  mth  a thiee 
months  notice,  and  in  this  country,  where  the  appoint, 
ments  are  made  by  individuals,  if  a man  is  <iismisaed, 
he  is  very  unlikely  to  get  a job  elsewhere.  If  tj]® 
manager  is  a member  of  a great  organisation,  the  dife- 
getting  new  employment  is 


manager  is  a r 
culty  the  teacher  ] 
still  greater. 
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11932.  I asked  you  bow  you  would  .improve  fche 
tenure  of  the  teacher,  bow  would  you  wish  to  do  so, 
would  you  give  six  months  notice? — I do  not  think  that 
would  improve  the  security  of  tenure  to  any  great 
extent.  In  the  civil  service  a man  has  security  of 
tenure  during  good  behaviour,  and  can  look  forwaru 
to  completing  his  career  and  getting  his  full  pension , 
but  the  teacher  of  a National  school  may  have  a 
quarrel  with  the  manager’s  wife  and  his  prospects  are 
at  once  blighted;  I have  known  some  cases  of  that. 
Amongst  the  Catholics,  as  I said  yesterday,  since  the 
Maynooth  resolution  there  is  great  security  of  tenure, 
at  any  rate  the  teachers  are  satisfied  with  it.  i^x- 
cept  for  immorality,  CathoUc  teachers  are  rarely  dis- 
missed by  their  managers;  they  are  not  dismissed 
even  for  drunkenness.  v..,,,*) 

11933.  There  is  always  an  appeal  to  the  -Bishop  z 
The  Bishop  must  countersign  the  notice  of  disimssaU 
11934.  The  Ch.\irman. — Is  not  the  Protestant  Bishop 
of  Down  a referee  in  that  diocese?— If  so,  his  teachers 
must  be  very  exceptional:  Episcopalian  teachers  have 
always  refused  to  accept  the  “ ordinary  as  a referee. 

11936  Mr.  Henlv. — ^I  presume  the  agreement  pro- 
posed by  the  Church  of  Ireland  Managers  Association 
has  come  under  your  notice? — Yes.  , . 

11986  They  proposed  to  have  a supplemental  ag^e- 
ment,  so  that  when  the  Bishop  would  be  recopised:  as 
referee  he  would  eater  into  an  agreement  that  he  would 
not  allow  a notice  to  issue  to  a teacher  until  he  had 
summoned  the  teacher  and  manager  before  him  and 
heard  both  sides  of  the  story,  and  then  if  he  thought  it 
was  a case  for  it.  he  would  allow  the  notice  to  issue/— 
The  Church  of  Ireland  Managers  were  willing  to  have  tlic 
Bishop  as  referee,  but  the  teachers  who  have  sent  me 
their  views  on  the  subjects  have  always  said  they  would 
not  agree  to  this  proposal.  t • u m.  v 

11937.  This  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Irish  Churen 
M^egers’  Association? — How  did  the  tochers  treaty/ 
11938.  They  would  not  have  it? — So  I thought.  Ihe  . 
teachers,  strange  to  say,  want  to  have  Jhe  National 
Board  as  referee;  but  that  is  an  office  which  wo  have 
declined  with  thanks. 

11039.  The  Chairm.A.— That  ia  a great  compliment 
that  has  been  paid  to  you?— As  great  as  it  was  un- 
expected. 

11940.  Mr.  Kavakaoh. — That  is  Protestant  teachers? 
— Yes.  Protestants. 


11941.  The  peculiarity  of  the  their  case  is  that  they 
have  two  masters,  each  of  whom  can  dismiss  them; 
but  vou  have  no  suggestion  to  make  about  security  of 
tenure?— I did  my  best  to  make  it  as  secure  as  I could. 

I am  not  concerned  about  the  Catholics ; they  do  not 
eomplairw  but  with  regard  to  the  Protestants,  I got  the 
Board  to  agree  that  a teacher  who  feels  that  he  has 
been  unjustly  dismissed  can  appeal  to  the  Board  over 
the  head  of  his  agreement.  Althougli  the  manager 
acts  in  a perfectly  legal  way,  still  we  hold  that  it  is 
impossible,  to  do  injustice  even  in  a legal  way,  and  so 
over  the  head  of  the  agreement  we  hold  an  investiga- 
ti<m  as  to  whether  the  manager  was  justified  iu  dis- 
missing the  teacher. 

11942-3.  The  Chaibman. — That  is  a great  invasion  of 
the  manager's  powers  as  compared  with  the  original 
theory?— Yes.  We  will  call  it  inequitable,  but  there 

is  a saying  summum  jus  summa  injuria.  The  new 
rule  is  effective  more  in  the  way  of  a warning  than  of 
actual  results  in  particular  oases.  The  manager  knows 
that  he  is  llikely  to  have  his  decision  reviewed.  For 
example,  he  Imows  now  that  if  he  dismisses  a man  for 
not  plaving  the  organ,  he  is  subject  to  having  the  ease 
brought  before  the  Board,  and  be  shrinks  from  the 
prospect.  That  is  a great  security. 

11944.  The  Chaibmav.— Have  these  managers  that 
are  affected  expostulated  with  you?— Not  as  yet. 
In  two  or  three  oases  we  have  dismissed  managers  who, 
in  our  opinion,  had  treated  tlieir  teachers  unjustly. 
W''hat  we  do  is  this.  We  either  dismiss  the  manager 
after  holding  an  investigation  under  rule  46,  or  wc  tell 
him  that  we  cannot  recognise  a successor  to  the  out- 
going teacher.  Not  long  ago  iu  Lisburn  a man  was 
dismissed  because  lie  did  uot  go  to  the  manager’s 
Church;  he  was  a very  good  teacher  and  bis  school  was 
marked  “ very  good.” 


1194S.  And  that  was  the  only  cause  for  that  dis. 
missal’— The  only  one  we  could  discover  after  investi. 
nation.  In  this  case  wo  told  the  manager  that  we 
would  not  allow  him  to  nppoint  a -sueecssor  to  the 
dismissed  teacher. 

11946.  Mr.  Kavanaoh. — If  the  manager  held  out, 
what  would  happen?— He  could  not  appoint  a principal 
teacher,  and  the  school  would  have  to  be  closed. 

11947.  Mr.  Coffey. — If  another  clorgyinan,  or  if  local 
merchants  established  a school  there,  would  you  re 
cognise  it  as  a.  National  sehnol? — Under  n new 
manager? 

11.948.  Yos? — 1 do  not  know  exnetly  what  you  menu 
by  that. 

11949.  The  manager  of  this  school  refused  to  with- 
draw the  notice  of  disinisaiil  and  you  removed  him?— 
We  did  not  ask  him  to  withdraw  tlu-  uf.tice. 

llOoO.  If  ho  is  obdurate,  the  district  is  without  a 
school  entrely? — Yes. 

11951.  If  local  people  establish  a selmol  independeutly 
of  the  clergyman,  will  you  rocogiiiso  their  school?— If 
we.  did  not  allow  the  manager  to  iiiipoint  a taaoliev,  the 
school  could  not  go  on.  In  that  ease  anybody  else 
might  set  up  a school,  mid  we  should  uot  consider  the 
existence  of  the  school  u'hich  liud  been  struck  off  any 
obstacle  to  taking  on  another  school. 

11952.  The  Chaiumax. — That  would  be  the  bare  walls 
of  the  schools? — Y’os;  stone  walls  do  not  nialie  a school, 
any  more  than  a city. 

11953.  Mr.  Henlv. — HoW  would  tiuit  work  out  sup- 
posing it  wero  a vi'stcd  school? — In  the  case  of  a vested 
school  what  wc  should  hnvi*  lo  do  would  be,  I fancy, 
to  remove  the  manager.  In  tlio  case  of  a non-vested 
school,  we  prevent  him  uiipointing  a toaohor,  or  refuse 
grants  to  the  school;  hiit  we  would  m-tiiaUy  dismiss  the 
manager  in  the  other  case. 

11934.  Mr.  Kavasagii.— Now,  we  are  inquiring  into 
the  present  educational  system.  Might  I ask  you  how 
far  you  are  satisfied  with  the  present  system  as  it 
stands  to-day? — I have  iniidc  at  least  a dozen  speeches 
denouncing  it.  I am  not  satisfied  with  the  present, 
system,  which  is  merely  the  (UHjrcta  mitnihra  ol  a sys- 
tem. There  are  too  nmuy  Boards.  Wo  have  the 
National  Board,  and  the  Tiitenncdiate  .Board,  and  all 
the  other  Boards  that  Lord  Dimravon  discovered  in  his 
preregriuatioiis  in  Ireland.  Tlu're  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  organised  system  of  education  in  this  country. 


11965.  What  I mean  by  system  is  tho  question  of 
inspection,  merit  marks,  and'ino.romout,  and  so  forth? 
— That  is  a much  more  limited  question.  With  re- 
gard to  inspection,  I am  cloar  in  one  respect  at  least 
I think  the  inspectors,  from  too  great  conscioutious- 
ness,  have  been  treating  the  schools  as  if  they  were 
children  under  examination,  that  they  have  been  look- 
ing for  minute.  diScmiccs  hidwccii  ono  school  and 
anotlior,  which,  I think,  make  no  difference  to  the 
State.  I mean,  if  there  is  wcukncs.s  in  the  readmg  of 
one  or  in  the  arithmetic  of  another,  the  State  is  not 
interested,  and  why  should  the  unfortunate  teacher 
suffer  for  it? — ^Tho”  whole  point  of  my  policy  for  15 
years  has  been  to  try  to  iuflucc*  tho  inspectors  to  look 
at  the  aim  of  education  ns  ii  wliolo,  and  not  merely  to 
treat  it  as  a mothorl  of  getting  the  children,  or  rather 
only  a few  of  the  best  children,  into  the  Civil  Service. 
In  my  opinion,  the  conmion  method  of  inspection _ is 
tho  great  cause  of  tho  friction  between  ti'iichers 
spectors.  There  lias  been  an  idmi  on  the  part  *ne 
inspector,  descending  from  the  old  results  system,  ttia 
he  U a sort  of  detoctiv<‘.  It  is  enforced  on  him  y 
some  of  our  regulations,  for  which  ho  is  not  responsible. 
One  of  the  most  objectioimhlc  things  is  that  an 
tor  should  he  considered  to  be.  a [icrson  who  is  on 
look  out  for  the  teacher’s  failings. 


11950.  Mr.  CoPFET.— We  were*  told  that  the 
attitude  of  tho  inspector  very  often  is  brusque 
That  is  exactly  what  I am  saying;  from  causes 
over  which  he  has  vorv  little  control,  that  idea  mav 
have  grown  up.  It  is  a very  imfortunate_  attituue.  u 
there  is  an  inclination  to  it,  it  is  jmssibly  mbrease  y 
the  fact  that  the  inspector  in  addition  to  supemsu‘g 
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tlie  educatioual  work,  lias  to  look  after  the  aeiiounts  as 
well.  When  he  goes  into  the  school,  the  teacher  is  in- 
clined to  fancy  that  he  oasts  a suspi-cious  eye  on  the 
number  of  children  present.  I often  get  complaints 
of  this  kind  : “ When  the  inspector  entered  the  school 
he  counted  the  ehiidi-en  wdth  a loud  voice,  implying 
that  he  suspected  that  I was  swindling."  Whether 
that  is  true  or  not,  it  is  a very  unfortunate  thing  that  if 
von  are  doing  your  work  in  the  school  aud  an  inspector 
comes  in.  no  matter  how  honest  you  are,  you  may  feel 
that  you  are  looked  upon  for  some  minutes,  at  any 
rate,  as  a possible  criminal. 

11957.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  individual,  not  of  the 
system?— It  is  the  fault  of  the  system;  Mr,  Harrison 
can  tell  you  that.  . 

11958.  Mr.  Haruison.— It  was  so  m lingland  m the 
past  when  we  had  250  attendances  to  qualify  for  the 
examiuation  and  so  much  money  was  paid  for  indi- 
vidual passes.  Of  course,  there  was  a great  tempta- 
tion to  teachers,  when  a promising  scholar  approached 
the  250  attendances,  and  we  had  to  look  into  that? — 

I thought  that  was  still  the  ease. 

11959.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  see  that 
the  Registers  are  correctly  marked,  hut  the  inducement 
to  mai'k  incorrectly  is  exti'emely  small  now,  because 
the  present  system  of  fixed  salaries  in  most  of  the 
8<*oo1s  has  removed  the  temptation  to  the  weaker 
brethren  to  do  w-rong? — ^The  temptations  to  falsification 
are  not  now  so  great  as  under  the  results  system,  when 
the  children  had  to  make  100  days'  attendance,  of 
which  they  might  fall  short  by  a single  day.  But  even 
at  present  the  teacher’s  salary,  or  even  his  continuance, 
may  depend  on  a single  decimal  point.  Thus  when  a 
sehwl  is  just  under  20  or  85  or  60  or  70,  the  temptation 
to  falsification  is  still  vei'y  great. 

11960  Mr.  Henlv. — ^But  there  is  one  regulation  that 
you  Imow  of  that  oven  for  the  principal  inspection  of 
the  year  the  inspector  is  not  to  give  notice  to  the 
teacher,  and  not  even  to  the  manager  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  inspection.  Does  not  that  tend  to  induce 
that  spirit  of  the  detective  among  the  inspectors?— 
Well  Mr  Henly,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would.  The  withholding  of  notice  is  intended  for  a 
very  different  purpose;  it  is  in  order  that  the  inspector 
may  see  the  school  in  its  everyday  working  kit.  Ihe 
falsifying  of  records  is  generally  discovered  at  the 
incidental  visits. 

11961.  But  as  the  inspector  visits  three  times  in  too 
vear,  might  not  the  tcaebor  get  notice  of  one  of  toe 
visits?-?  think  not.  We  are  all  very  much  opposed 
Under  the  results  system,  when  ihe  teacher 


of  the  schools  we  provide  that  the  class  c.xaminatioii 
every  year  shall  be  thorough;  in  the  ease  of  very  satis- 
factory or  satisfactory  schools  we  provide  'that  every 
three  years  or  so  they  shall  get  a good  dressing;  that 
is  in  the  1911  circular.  If  you  increased  tlie  examina- 
tion system  further,  what  would  be  the  result?  Inci- 
dental visits  would  practically  cease,  as  they  did  before 
1900,  when  they  were  extremely  few.  Take  the  case 
of  big  schools,  such  as  tlie  convent  school  in  Upper 
G-ardiner  Street,  or  the  Rutland  Street  school,  where 
there  arc  2,000  children.  It  would  take  at  least  a 
fortnight  for  two  inspectors  to  examine  either  of  those 
schools.  We  should  have  to  double  our  staff  if  we 
returned  to  the  examination  system.  I think,  per- 
sonally, and  I fancy  the  experience  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  America  is  toe  same,  that  examination 
ordinarily  tends  to  destroy  the  teaching,  since  it  moulds 
its  character  for  the  whole  year.  That  was  certainly 
the  case  under  the  results  system. 

11966.  Mr.  Henly. — Had  you  to  double  your  staff 
under  the  results  system?— It  was  very  much  larger 
than  now.  It  was  86  then,  I think  it  is  about  76 
now. 

11967.  The  Chairman. — Under  toe  results  system,  if 
I remember  rightly,  but  I may  be  wrong,  they  had 
what  you  called  real  inspection  in  about  a third  of  the 
visits?— Under  the  results  system  the  incidental  visits 
were  rare.  You  will  see  in  the  report  of  the  Manual 
Instruction  Committee  that  a great  many  witnesses 
admitted  that  incidental  visits  had  been  _ largely 
dropped;  I won’t  say  that  the  system  was  entirely^  ex- 
amination, but  that  a great  part  of  the  year  was  given 
up  to  examination. 

11968.  Mr.  Coffey. — You  wilt  find  in  a return  that 
has  been  handed  in  here  toat  the  allocation  of  time  for 
each  inspector  in  Ireland  was  set  forth,  showing  too 
number  of  hours  spent. 

11969.  Mr.  Henly. — The  rule  now  is  that  toe  inspec- 
tor is  to  visit  three  times? — At  present  they  do. 

11970.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I was  asking  you,  compar- 
ing ' the  results  system  with  the  present  system, 
how  far  are  you  satisfied  with  toe  present 
system? — have  always  held  very  strongly  that  the 
results  system  was  i-uinous  to  education.  First,  it 
made  the  teacher’s  salary  to  a .large  extent  depend  upon 
the  children’s  answering.  Secondly,  it  made  toe  very 
low  standard  of  the  No.  2 pass  toe  real  standard  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  because  as  much  money  was  given 
for  the  No.  2 as  for  the  No.  1 pass.  Again,  as  it  was 
known  when  the  school  was  to  be  examined,  the  year’s 
work  was  crammed  into  a couple  of  months  before  the 


h”  mes™  that  he  laa“evei7thmg  prepared  results  day,  and  the  leaohet  could  take  it  easily  for 

Sick  3 SPM  everything  rvMlemslied.  I have  the  rest  of  the  year.  _ Suoh  a system  is  eondemned  by 
been  in  schools  which  were-  very  dirty  on  ordinary 
occasions,  where  they  had  whitewashed  everything, 
even  the  seats  in  the  out-ofBoes. 

11962.  But  would  not  toat  re-aot  on  the  teacher, 
and  if  he  showed  the  school  in  that  state  for  that  day, 
should  he  not  be  required  to  keep  it  toat  way  for  the 
year  after?- You  are  arguing  with  a person  who  refuMs 
to  be  converted ; I am  deaf  to  argument  on  that  subject. 

I am  fanatically  in  favour  of  the  absence  of  notice.  ^ 

11963.  Mr.  McNeill  told  us  every  system  had  its 
period  of  usefulness  and  then  got  worn  out.  WouW 
you  say  that  of  toe  present  system?— That  is 
^e.  '^Even  the  universe  will  fail  some  day.  Nothing 
is  eternal,  not  even  the  examination  system.  ^ 
mean  by  the  present  system  the  absence 
tions,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  worn  out,  as  it  has 
yet  come  fully  into  being.  The 
cannot  be  said  to  be  defunct  yet,  altbougi  .. 

thi-ough  a period  of  storm  and  stress 
to  be  still  pretty  lively,  it  cannot  be  saiu  ^ 
out.  For  instance,  in  the  Intermediate  system,  you 
have  nothing  but  examination. 

11964.  The  CmiMAS,— A 
there  is  too  little'  emmiostion  now?-lu  Irelsnor 

11965.  In  National  schools?— Allow  mo 
thing  on  that  aubject.  I am  not  altogether  g 
examination  system  in  National  sohools;  m . 
think  we  examine  our  .schools  a great 
they  do  in  England.  In  .60  per  cent,  or  40  per  cent. 


,_5  year.  

every  eduoational  authority  in  the  world.  I defy  you 
to  find  one  eduoational  authority  in  favour  of  it. 

11971.  Mr.  Coffey.— Do  you  mean  payment  by  re- 
sults or  examinatiem? — I say  payment  by  results.  As 
I said,  I am  in  favour  of  a certain  amount  of  examina- 
tion. Our  present  method  of  inspection  includes  a 
certain  amount  of  examination.  I will  take  i^y  own 
case.  ‘When  I go  into  a school  I invariably  examine. 

I invariably  hear  the  reading,  and  test  the  mental 
arithmetic.  I do  not  simply  listen  to  the  teacher 
teaching. 

11972.  Mr.  Henly.— "Would  you  have  each  child 
examined?— No,  certainly  not;  we  could  not  do  that; 
as  I said,  in  some  large  schools  it  would  take  a fort- 
night to  examine  each  child  individually,  and  I do  not. 
f,hink  toe  result  would  be  worth  the  cost;  but  the 
teacher’s  examination  of  the  children  is  very  important,, 
if  be  is  an  honest  man  and  capable  man,  he  should 
examine  all  the  children  himself.  That  kind  of  ex- 
amination is  a very  different  thing,  because  it  does  not 
injure  the  teaching. 

11973.  You  require  examinations  to  be  held  under 
toe  superintendence  of  the  manager?— Yes,  and  the 
results  are  handed  to  the  inspector  who  can  compare 
the  teaehei'’8  standard  witb’his  own  by  examining  some 
of  the  children,  if  he  is  an  experienced  mm,  he  can 
form  a pretty  good  idea  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
teacher  or  rather  as  to  whether  he  is  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  make  his  school  appear  as  good  as  possible. 

L 
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11974.  ifr.  Kavanagh.— Can  you  point  out  any  delects 
•ja  the  present  system  after  twelve  years’  experience? 

One  of  .the  tew  pleasures  one  has  in  a troiiblescunr 

office  lilso  mine  is  in  going  round  the  country,  and 
Avatching  the  improvement . from  year  to  year  in  the 
schools.  I.  maintain  against  anybody  living  that  the 
schools  have  immensely  improved  within  the  last  ten 
y’cars;  they  have  improved  in  neatness,  in  refinement, 
and  in  tho  discipline  of  the  children’s  minds  and 
characters.  There  has  been  a similar  advance  in 
national  instruction.  Take  the  case  of  com- 
position. Before  1900,  there  was  liftle  deserving  the 
name  of  composition,  except  in  the  convent  schools. 

I am  not  speaking  at  random  when  I assert  that  in 
Ihe  majority  of  the  Irish  schools  composition  was  dis- 
gracefully  neglected.  The  usual  kind  of  ietter-wntiug 
was  absurd.  Mr.  Dale  has  quoted  some  compositions 
in  his  report  which  amused  us  very  much. 

11975.  Mr.  Henly, — ^Was  that  under  the  old  system? 

It  was  before  the  old  system  was  forgotten. 

11976.  Mr.  Coffey. — That  would  be  in  1906? — 1903. 
The  old  system  was  still  in  full  swing  then.  Composition 
is  now  begun  Avith  infants,  as  it  ought  to  be.  _ They 
are  encouraged  to  talk.  In  the  old  days  a child  was 
always  taught,  ns  no  doubt  you  were,  that  ho  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard.  The  principle  now  in  the  infants’ 
school  is  that  the  child  should  be  both  seen  and  heard. 
They  are  encouraged  to  talk  and  to  tell  stories,  and  to 
express  themselves  correctly  and  adequately,  so  that 
when  they  roach  the  fourth  standard,  having  been  well 
trained  in  oral  composition,  tliey  can  make  some  at- 
tempt'at  written  composition;  and  when  they  reach  the 
sixth  standard  the  compositions  are  as  good  as  you 
would  get  anywhere  in  England  or  Scotland. 

■ 11977.  Mr.  Kavanaoh. — You  say  the  appearance  of 
the  children  has  improved,  and  that  the  education  they 
get  is  more  likely  to  be  useful  to  them  in  after  life 
man  n’hat  they  got  under  the  results  system? — I do 
not  think  the  education  under  the  results  system  was 
of  any  use  at  all,  unless  one  vA’anted  to  go  into  a bank 
or  to  be  a Government  clerk.  The  education  the  girls 
nre  getting  now  is  verv  much  more  useful  than  it  avus. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Take  the  case  of  cookery. 
They  are  being  taught  cookery  now  and  taught  it  very 
well  (I  hear  that  from  all  the  inspectors)  in  something 
like  8,000  schools.  Before  1900  cookery  was  taught  in  only 
150  and  laundry  in  11  schools.  Laundry  is  noAV  taught 
almost  universally  in  the  third  year. 

11978.  Some  people  say  that  the  inspection  is  too 
much  of  the  impressionist  kind,  and  that  there  ia  too 
little  of  examination? — I can  only  speak  of  our  in- 
structions and  of  our  policy.  "We  direct  that  in  the 
case  of  unsatisfactory  schools  the  examination  should 
he  very  thorough.  If  the  school  is  really  uiisatis- 
Tactory,  it  ia  examined  every  year,  and,  as  under  the 
old  results  system,  on  a fixed  day,  of  which  the  teacher 
iias  notice.  If  it  is  a satisfactory  scliool,  AA-hich  is  not 
likely  to  deteriorate  if  let  alone  for  a couple  of  years, 
the  inspector  is  directed  to  inspect  the  tone,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  to  examine  all  the  written  work. 
The  written  Avork  will  tell  him  prottv  well  Avhat  is 
ping  on  in  the  school;  but  there  is  nofliing  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  the  reading  or  anything  else  he  likes, 
if  he  suspects  the  existence  of  any  defect  in  the  school. 
Every  third  year  or  so  he  is  directed  to  give  the 
school  ■ a pi-etty  gotxi  overhauling.  Sucli  is  the 
enlightened  modem  system  of  inspection,  which  is 
carried  out  by  our  inspectors.  I do  not  agree  that  the 
teachers  hold  that  there  is  now  too  little  examina- 
tion. The  Belfast  teachers  made  quite  the  contrary 
complaint.  Mr.  Thompson  and  some  others  asserted 
that  the  old  results  system  was  going  on  still;  they 
complained  of  the  examinations  being  too  searching.' 

11979.  it  is  said  that  parents  are  rather  dissatisfied 
when  they  do  not  know  exactly  how  their  boy  or  girl 
stands  in  the  school? — Possibly  you  will  be  ready  to 
admit  that  if  one  has  to  take  account  of  the  feeiings 
of  parents,  n-ho  are  often  people  of  entirely  perverted 
vieAA'fi,  the  results  to  education  -will  be  very  peculiar. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  present  Intermediate 
system  in  l2-elaud  parents  are  intensely  interested  in  their 
children,  whether  they  are  to  get  prizes  or  exhibitions, 
and  they  would  be  extremely  annoyed  if,  in  the  interest 
of  education,  examinations  were  got  rid  of;  thev  would 
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lose  the  iTAterest  that  every  Irislmiiiu  r,.'ds  in  anything 
competitive,  even  in  tAA'o  dogs  fighting. 

11980.  Mr.  Dale  soeins  to  think  that  Avliile  the  iiitelli. 
genee  of  the  ehildveii  increaswl  the  accuracy  1a6<1 
diminished?— Was  lu'  speaking  of  England? 

11981.  No.  of  Ireinnd? — T do  not  think  that  he  kuoAA's 
nuieh  about  Ireland.  If  lio  is  able  to  study  the  state 
of  Ireland  from  London,  1k>  is  u very  reiimrkable  man, 
We  have  changed  very  uuich  in  tin*  same  lines  os 
England,  Scotland,  imd  .\mprlca.  I see  the  same  thing 
is  said  in  America  and  else\yhen',  that  it  you  diniinigh 
the  exnmitiation,  accuriicy  iu  subjAwts  like  arithmetic 
has  a tendency  to  decline.  I think  that  , is  very 
probable;  hot  the  real  question  ia,  how  fur  that  accurate 
knoAvlcdgc  of  arithmetic  is  of  value  to  99  people  out ' 
of  100  of  the  general  rank  and  file  of  the  people. 

11982.  It  AA'ould  be  useful  in  examination  in  after 
life?— But  lioAA’  many  go  in  for  examinations— only  one 
nut  of  1000.  I am  pi-rfeetly  ready  to  admit,  as  it  is 
admitted  in  the  report  of  the  Miinnal  Instruction 
Commission  that  the  old  system  Avas  not  a bad  one,  if 
your  object  Avns  to  get  clerks  into  offices;  but  the 
National  system  bas  to  think  of  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  the  drawers  of  AA'atov;  of  those  aa'Iio  are  going  to 
do  the  hard  AA-ork  of  the  AA'orld  in  agriculture  ami 
industrial  life- 

11983.  Blit  examinations  have  inereaswl  cnormouBlv 
in  Ireland  in  the  last  ten  years,  examinations  for  posi- 
tions on  district  councils  and  comity  councils,  but 
still  examination? — If  yoAi  put  all  these  jobs  together, 
you  Avill  find  that  the  children  going  in  for  examiun- 
'tions  are  a small  minorify,  ami  besides,  remember 
that  the  system  that  \vc  are  trying  to  introduce  is  so 
elastic  that  if  any  school  thinks  that  it  cun  do  bettor 
work  by  preparing  its  pupils  for  civil  service  oxaininn- 
tions,  tiiere  is  nothing  on  earth  to  prevent  them  doing 
so,  by  taking  up  advanced  courses  in  arithmetic  and 
everything  else  to  suit  them.  We  encourage  this 
in  every  AA'iiy.  Tf,  for  example,  in  town  schoola,  Ihe 
majority  ot  the  children  arc  going  to  adopt  a com- 
mercial career,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  getting 
the  training  in  arithmetical  commdrums  Avliich  they 
desire. 

11984.  WoAild  there  he  any  danger  ot  an  inspector 
taking  a different  vicaa-,  and  saying:  “ that  is  a Avnsto 
of  time  "? — The  instnictimis  to  llio  inspector  are  that 
ho  must  consider  the  needs  <if  tin-  children. 

11985.  Mr.  Hkni.y. — Hut  it  lias  liccu  staterl  ffiat  an 
inspector  said  that  he  wouhl  not  tcilcratc  any  iuterfei- 
cnc6  Avith  the  official  programme? — I ne.vor  heard  that, 
and  if  I kneAV  avIio  he  Avas.  that  officer  Avoiild  not  say 
it  a second  time.  Hide  119  (rf)  states  that  the  managers 
are  at  liberty,  nay,  more  than  that,  are  desired  to 
arrange  the  programme  to  suit  the  programme  so  as 
to  suit  their  localities.  I did  not  think  “at  liberty” 
was  sufficient. 

11980.  Mr.  Kaa’AXAGh. — rndcr  the  results  system,  I 
believe,  fines  AA'ere  very  seven-.  You  have  a code  of 
fines  and  prnaltk“.s? — I read  one  out  yesterday. 

11987.  Is  it  money  fines? — Dislueticms  from  salary. 

11988.  .And  sonu'times  that  AA'ouId  stop  an  increment? 
— No.  Our  rule  Avitli  regard  to  fines  is  that  if  a man 
ia  fined  for  an  offence  Ave  do  not  take  any  notice  of 
it  when  the  inereineut  comes  on.  Wc  consider  that 
Avheu  a man  ia  fined  it  ought  to  stop  there;  if  you  make 
it  affect  the  increment  nls<v,  n goo<l  teacher  Avill  suffer, 
boeauso  he  is  good,  and  the  bad  teacher  will  get  off, 
because  he  is  had. 

11989.  WIm  imposes  the  fiiii'? — The  Board. 

11989a.  It  is  done  besides  for  inefficiency?— 
Generally  for  falsification.  I am  entii-ely  against  fining 
for  inefficiency. 

11990.  What  is  the  maximum  of  the  fine?— fte 
maximum  fine  in  practice  Avould  be  about  £5\  but,  for 
certain  reasons,  it  might  be  n great  deal  more;  for 
instance,  if  a man  had  falsified  to  a great  extent,  and 
for  a very  long  period.  I have  known  n case  whew  a 
man  falsifiecl  the.  accounts  in  order  that  the  jiinior 
assistant  mistoess,  Avho  Avns  hia  diiAigbter,  might  be 
retained.  As  it  Avns  not  discovered  for  two  years,  be 
was  fined  ^60,  the  assistant’s  salary,  and  something 
in  addition. 

11991.  Mr.  Ketti.e. — I Avant  to  try  to  make  clear 
that  point  about  the  continual  attacks  on  the  National 
Bo.ird.  Y’dai  said  that  there  were  continual  attacks?— 
Yes. 
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11992.  But  did  you  not  furnish  the  explanation  for 
those  attacks  when  you  said  that  the  National  Board 
was  like  nothing  else  in  the  world? — I do  not  know 
that  that  is  a good  reason.  You  know  the  proverb  : 
Omne  iciriotum  pro  minfico.  The  phoenix  is  a subject 
for  admiration  in  all  the  poets.  The  National  Board 
is  like  the  phoenix  in  this,  that  it  rises  from  its  ashes ; 
it  is  in  certain  respects  incapable  of  defence,  and  still 
it  survives. 

119915.  Then  the  body  charged  with  the  primary 
education  of  Ireland  is  a body  incapable  of  defence? — 
You  have  studied  bgic,  yet  you  are  generalising  from 
a dictum  Bocundum  quid  to  & dictum  ijeneralitoT.  I 
say  indefensible  in  certain  respects;  you  infer  that  it 
is  itulefensible  in  general. 

11994.  It  has  no  minister  in  Parliament  to  explain 
its  policy? — Mr.  Bin-ell  said  ho  was  our  gramaphone, 
but,  as  I have  said  somewhere,  it  is  a very  freakish 
instrument. 

11995.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  his  explanations  of 
the  policy  of  the  Board? — You  never  know  what  tune 
the  gramaphone  is  going  to  play. 

11996.  In  1900  you  introduced  a new  programme 
which-,  in  my  opinion,  was  a very  great  improvement 
on- the  old  one;  but  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  National 
Board  from  public  opinion  that  new  programme  was 
not  really  explained  in  any  detailed  way  that  the 
teachers  might  understand? — ^Well,  I often  tried  to 
explain  it.  In  order  to  make  it  popular,  I coupled  it 
wdth  Irish.  Indeed,  it  was  at  first  very  popular-.  You 
3-emember  there  were  coi-tain  passages  from  the  papers 
commenting  on  it  which  I was  not  allowed  to  quote. 

If  I.  had  been  allowed  to  read  them  you  would  have 
learned,  possibly  with  surprise,  that  the  new  pro- 
gramme was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
ereatious  that  ever  emanated  from  Tyrone  House. 
That  was  the  view  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal. 

11997.  I quite  agree  with  that  comment;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  series  of  addresses  ddivered  by 
you,  was' there  any  attempt  made  to  explain  the  new 
policy  or  the  new  programme  to  the  teachers  through- 
out  the  country? — How  -was  it  to  be  done?  "We 
explained  it,  for  instance,  in  our  annual  reports;  but 
then  you  might  say  : “ Who  reads  them?  ” — In  what 
other  way  could  wo  do  it? 

11998.  But  if  you  had  a mouthpiece  in  Parliament? 
— Our  present  mouthpiece  in  Parliament  is  very 
efficient,  but  it  suffers  from  being  entirely  detached 
from  om-  body. 

11909.  The  absence  of  a mouthpiece  has  kept  the 
country  to  a considerable  extent  in  ignorance? — Cer- 
tainly. 

12000.  And  that  would  be  one  of  the  possible  causes 
of  the  atmosphere  of  discontent?— The  atmosphere  of 
discontent  is  largely  due  to  the  persistent  efforts  of 
our  Parliamentary  representatives  to  discredit  us. 
There  is  no  doubt  .about  that.  1 have  read  a passage 
from  Mr.  Wyndham’s  speech  in  1903,  in  which  he  said 
that  it  was  not  for  him  to  justify  or  understand,  or  even 
to  attempt  to  fathom,  tne  decisions  of  the  National 
Board.  No  Board  could  thrive,  even  if  it  wore  under 
popular  control,  whose  mouthpiece  in  Parliament  tells 
everybody  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  this,  and  does 
not  understand  what  it  is  driving  at.  In  such  circum- 
stances, you  could  not  expect  it  to  be  popular. 

12001.  That  is  the  i-eason  I put  it  to  you  that  the 
whole  position  is  anomalous? — It  is  not  only  anomalous, 
but  impossible. 

12002-3.  In  addition  to  the  curious  constitution  of 
the  National  Board,  you  yourself  have  given  another 
explanation  in  one  of  your  addresses  in  refci-ring  to  its 
history? — Yes.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I will  read  this  out 
to  you ; it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  key  of  the  situation 
thaVwe  are  investigating: — “And  yet,  although  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  they  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  having  initiated  a most  disastrous  policy.  "We  are 
told  that  National  education  is  ‘ an  expression  of  the 
social,  religious,  and  political  mind  of  the  people  which 
it  serves.  ’ A Presbyterian  clei'gyman  as  Resident  Com- 
missioner,. and  Archbishop  Whatel'y,  with  his  well- 
known  racial  and  religious  prejudices,  were  not  the 
men  to  mitigate  the-  suspicions  of . an  intensely  sus- 
• picious  race,  nor  wag  the  Archbishop’s,  ambition  to 
uproot  the  gigantife  fabric  of  the  Catholic  Church,’  a 


hopeful  policy  in  dealing  with  a people  whose  religious- 
fervour  has  always  been  a nayword.  The  design  against 
religion  was  not  professed  at  the  time,  but  the  -Arch- 
bishop waged  open  war  against  the  language  and 
national  feeling.  To  speak  Irish  was  not  permitted  in 
the  schools,  even  in  Irish-speaking  places,  which  were 
very  numerous  70  years  ago;  children  were  punished- 
lor  using  the  language,  and  the  extruordinai-y  spectaclu 
was  presented  of  teachers  who  know  no  Irish  endeavour- 
ing to  teach  from  reading  books  children  who  knew  no 
English,  and  never  heard  a -word  of  it  in  their  own 
homes.  Archbishop  Whately’s  attitude  towards 
national  feeling  was  still  more  unsympathetic.  lu. 
1838  he  struck  out  of  the  ordinary  reading  book  t 
“Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead,”  and  for- 
bade the  recitation  of  “ Freedom  shrieked  when. 
Eosciusko  fell.’  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
strange  that  an  atmosphere  of  national  sympathy,, 
which  is  now  held  to  be  essential  to  educatioual  effi- 
ciency, was  wanting.” 

12004.  That  being  the  history  of  the  National  Board 
and  the  constitution  of  it  being  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed, are  you  surprised  that  if  is  i^<>t  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  of  public  confidence? — The  only  com- 
ment I make  is  that,  as  head  administrator  of  the 
Board.  I tried  to  show  that  I did  not  think  very  much 
of  Archbishop  AVbately,  and  that  I sympathised  with  the 
National  spirit  of  his  day.  .And  what  was  the  result?' 
For  five  years  after  that  speech  resolutions  were  passed 
all  over  the  country  that  I should  be  dismissed-.  I did 
not  thmk  that  was  very  encouraging.  If  I had  backed 
up  Archbishop  Wbately  I fancy  I should  have  fared 
better. 

12005.  That  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. You  mention  in  another  address,  the  Belfastr 
address  of  1911,  that  there  was  not  jnore  thou  a single- 
member  of  the  Roawl  eleven  yeai-s  ago  who  .was  no.t 
bitterly  against  the  'encouragement  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage wheu  you  first  tried  to  give  it  a reasonable  place 
in  the  programme? — I may  remind  you  that  on  the  first 
day  I was  here  I read  out  that  member's  letter  about 
Irish  in  1901.  I was  then  in  a very  unpleasant  position 
on  the  National  Board,  with  18  against  me  and  only 
one  supporter,  but  the  Board  has  changed  very  much 
•since  these  days.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  My 
speech  at  Glasnevin  about  Irish,  the  first  speech  I 
made,  very  nearly  dissolved  the  National  Board  and 
produced  troubles,  which  led,  ultimately,  to  the 
resignation,  not  only  of  .Aichbi^iop  Walsh,  but  of 
Dr.  Beruni-d  and  Mr.  Dowden.  There  is  no  doubt  the- 
Board  in  those  days  was  unpopular,  and  in  my  opinion 
deservedly  so;  but  thin^  have  changed. 

12006.  But  Idiat  interposed  an  additional  obstacle?-— 
Yes,  it  certainly  did.  I tried  to  make  that  clear  iit 
my  direct  evidence. 

12007.  While  the  attacks  on  the  National  Board  arc- 
deplorable,  there  is  no  reason  to  bo  astonished  at  tliem?' 

But  why  should  they  attack  racst  the  pci-son  who  i| 

solely  responsible  for  the  Board’s  change  of  spirit. 

12008.  I suggest  that  the  country  was  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  Uie  movement  ■of  ideas  in  the  National  Board? 
— I do  nob  suppose  they  read  my  speeches.  They 
certainly  made  no  attempt  to  grasp  -what  I -n-as  trying, 
to  do.  My  aim  was  to  get  the  support  of  the  country 
for  the  liberal  policy  I was  advocating,  and  that  was: 
the  very  thing  denied  to  me.  I laid  myself  out-  IS- 
years  ago  to  benefit  the  teachers  and  childreii,  os  far- 
as  I could,  and  I have  done  so  consistently  ever  since, 
no  matter  what  they  say  of  mei  In  a like  way  I have- 
laid  myself  out  to  alter  t-he  traditional  policy  of  the 
National  Board  with  regaid.  to  Irish  feeling.  Such  has 
been  my  aim  from  the  beginning  of  1900,  and  I have 
' never  taken  my  hand  from  the  plough.  In  Bie  first  years. 
I was  in  a minority;  at  present,  I happen  to  be  in  the 
majority;  but  the  eovmtry  shows  no  appreciation  of  the- 
cliange.  Tire  history  of  Ireland  proves  that  suspicion, 
never  fails  to  peiwert  the  public  mind,  and  that 
they  attack  the  people  on  their  side  more  than  their- 
open  enemies. 

12009.  I think  it  was  the  result  of  ignorance.  I agree’ 
that  you  succeeded  in  altering  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  Natioiiai  Board,  but  the  country  was  never  suffi- 
ciently informed  of  the  change  that  was  coming  over 
,tbe  spirit  of  the  dream  of  the  National  Board? — BufeJ) 
cannot  go  about  always  blowing  my  own  trumpet. 

L 2 
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12010.  Hut  you  iuippou  to  bo  tbo  only  Ckimmissioner 
who  has  made  anv  such  efEoi't? — I know  that  the  others 
did  not  make  speeches,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
they  did  not.  , 

12011.  I think  it  was  Mr.  Purser  yovi  were  reienrmg 
to  yesterday  when  you  said  that  he  had  crowned  his 
career  o£  beneficence  by  haying  this  Committee 
appointed? — Yes. 

12012.  The  word  " beneficeuco  was  used  sarcasti- 
cally, I presume? — Yes. 

12013.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee  was  valuable  as  giving  the  National 
Board  an  opportunity  of  explaining  its  poUcy?— I have 
always  hoard  it  laid  down  that  people  are  not  to  do  evil 
that 'good  may  come.  What  I say  about  Mr.  Purser 
is  that  ho  did  evil,  not  in  order  that  good  might  come, 
but  with  tlie  result  that  good  may  come.  I do  not 
say  that  you  are  not  going  to  do  good,  for  I am  sure 
you  will;  but  I say  t±ie  methods  by  which  you  were 
appointed  were  abominable. 

12014.  But  we  are  giving  you  an  opportunity  to 

explain? And  I am  delighted  to  have  it.  After  all 

no  man  is  responsible  for  his  parentage.  Rome  is  quite 
a respectable  city,  although  it  was  founded  by  a set  of 
brigands. 

12015.  The  Chaiuman. — You  are  getting  such  an 
opportunity  as  j'ou  never  had. 

12016.  Mr.  ItETTLE. — The  other  unfortunate  event 
that  prevented  the  use  of  the  new  programme  was  the 
resignation  of  the  Archbishop?— Yes. 

12017.  The  one  Commissioner  in  whom  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  had  perfect  con- 
fidenee? — Yes.  When  I came  on  the  National  Board,  as 
I said  on  the  first  day,  I knew  nothing  about  the  Manual 
Instruction  Commission.  That  may  seem  a curious 
thing;  t had  been  living  in  Trinity  College,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  in  that  quiet  atmosphere  not  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  ^e  world.  I had  never  heard  of 
the  Manual  Instruction  Ckimmission,  and  I did  not 
know'  it  had  been  sitting  till  I was  appointed  Resident 
Commissioner.  I soon  found  that  the  two  men  on  the 
National  Board  really  interested  in  its  findings  were 
Ihofessor  Fitzgerald  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Chief  Baron  was  also  interested,  but  he  could  not 
be  said  to  bo  an  expert.  Professor  Fitzgerald  died  in 
1901,  and  the  Archbishop  resigned  in  1901.  In  this 
way  I was  left  with  a system  on  my  hands  for  which 
T was  not  responsible,  and  which  I had  to  carry  out 
in  the  face  of  the  rest  of  the  Board,  who  did  not  care 
twopence  about  it.  Probably  if  you  had  tested  the 
opinions  of  all  the  members  of  the  National  Board 
you  w'ould  have  found  that  about  16  out  of  18  of  the 
'members  would  have  been  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
old  system.  I had  the  two  chief  inspectors  against 
me,  and  some  of  the  head  inspectors,  who  wei-c 
dissatisfied  at  their  change  of  title.  I bad  to  carry  out 
•a  great  revolution,  for  which  I was  not  responsible, 
without  the  proper  instruments. 

12018.  Mr.  CoFTEY. — I understood  you  yesterday  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Purser’s  influence  as  beneficent? — I said 
his  influence  was  malignant.  I said  be  crowned  his 
beneficent  career  by  securing  the  appointment  of  this 
Committee. 

12019.  Mr.  Keyttj!. — That  leads  to  another  point. 
Do  you  think  it  quite  fair  to  Mr.  Purser  to  put  that  in 
your  evidence? — I do,  really.  From  the  beginning 
Mr.  Purser  hos  been  opposing  me  in  the  office,  making 
my  work  extremely  difficult.  I have  spared  him  on 
several  occasions.  You  can  see  from  the  extracts  I 
1 read  from  my  own  diary  (that  diary  was  never 
intended  for  publication)  tfiat  on  several  occasions 
when  he  exhibited  the  ordinary  respect  usually  shown 
to  the  head  of  a department,  I was  delighted  to 
welcome  it.  I promised  that  I would  recommend  him 
for  his  full  pension.  In  spite  of  various  affronts,  I 
did  recommend  him  for  hia  full  pension;  but  what  I 
cannot  forgive  him  for  is  this,  that  he  should  have 
given  me  a stab  in  the  back.  He  wrote  letters,  not 
intended  for  publication,  but  to  be  used  against  me 
among  the  teachers,  letters  that  I could  not  answer, 
containing  false  statements.  His  charges  against  me 
were  such  that  I could  not  remain  in  public  life  if 


tlicy  were  true,  and  these  were  not  Intended  to  be 
published  so  that  they  could  ho  ralnittod.  They  were 
to  be  used,  ns  he  said,  judiciously.  That  is  what  I 
oamiot  forgive.  , . . , , 

12020.  I observe  that  your  eoniplniut  about  him  does 
not  start  from  now,  because  in  the  moinoraudum  in 
1901  apropos  of  the  resignation  of  the  Avchbisliop,  you 
expressed  precisely  the  same  opinion  about  the  hos. 
tility  of  the  heads' of  the  staff? — Yes. 

]2021-2.  And  1 bliink  it  might  bo  of  some  little 
iinportuuce  to  pub  it  in?— Was  that  not  put  in? 

12023.  The  Chaiiiw.^n. — Thu  two  papers  about  Arch- 
liishop’s  Walsh’s  rcsigmition  we  have  seen. 

12024.  Sir  Hiuam  Wilkinson. — The  papers  about 
Arehbiahop  Walsh  arc  public  property,  and  can  bo  re- 
ferred to  the  same  ns  on  .\cl-  of  Piirliament?— They  were 
placed  on  the  table  of  the  House. 

12025.  Mr.  — In  that  yon  expressed  precisely 

the  same  opinion,  in  1001,  about  some  of  the  heads  of 
the  staff,  as  at  present ; but  the  mystery  to  me  is  tins, 
if  Mr.  Purser  was  engaged  in  trying  to  kill  the  new 
scheme , why  was  lie  not  votirod  ?— Do  you  want  to  know 
the  reason? 

12026.  It  does  not  sooin  to  me  to  have  been  good 
administration  to  retain  a man  u'ho  was  trying  to  kill 
your  policy? — I had  not  the  pi)Wcr  of  retiring  him,  and 
that  is  what  I complained  of  hero. 

12027.  I think  a suljsequcnt  resolution  of  the  Board 
gave  yon,  iti  1902,  the  power  to  superuimuate  any 
official  over  60? — But  ho  was  not  60  until  1907,  and 
the  trauble  had  much  abated  by  that  time.  Besides 
I had  promised  to  secniv  for  him  iiis  full  pension.  I 
stated  that.  You  may  call  it  bud  administration  if  you 
like,  but  a person  is  sfimetimcs  iiifluonced  by  other 
motives. 

12028.  Undue  leniency  would  occur  to  me,  but  might 
there  be  tins  oxiilanafcion  of  the  matter  that  nt  the  time 
of  the  change,  Mr.  Purser  was  more  ur  less  an  elderly 
man? — About  53. 

12029.  And  ho  had  worked  hia  way  up  from  the  posi- 
tion of  being  an  inspoctur  in  the  country  to  a position 
in  the  office? — Yes. 

12030.  And  he  naturally  was  not  desirous  of  having 
to  start  out  again  nt  53  to  n’sunie  his  peripatetic  in- 
spection in  liic  country?-  flu  hud  only  given  it  up  the 
year  before. 

120.31.  But  still  hn.  wiis  at  iin  age  iit  which  IravelUug 
through  the  country  ceases  to  be  attractive? — I may 
say  that  it  was  not  I wlio  brought  about  this.  Mr. 
Purser's  grievauee  always  lias  lieim  llmt  lie  had  lost 
dl200  a year  by  not  being  appointed  secratary.  He 
has  stated  so  to  me  more  than  onei'  in  his  lettcra;  but  I 
bad  nothing  to  say  to  tliat.  He  may  have  blamed 
me  for  it;  but  I was  not  the  author  of  the  change  in 
the  secretaryship.  The  (’ommissioners  made  a certain 
change  which,  in  their  oi'inion,  the  interests  of  the 
service  required.  They  gave  Mr.  Purser  ;G60  a year 
extra  as  a ttoiaf’i'imi.  'i'hc  Treasury  offered  sp«ial 
terms  to  nron  under  00  yiMVs  of  age,  ns  he  wns  then, 
if  they  desire<I  to  retii’c  on  pension.  If  an  officer  finds 
himself  unable  to  curry  out  tin-  jiolicy  of  tire  Board, 
it  is  certainly  his  duty,  us  mi  honourable  man,  to 
retire,  and  not  to  roniain  on  and  Ik*  a thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Board. 

12032.  But  considering  the  new  material  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the.  Board  I was  suggesting  that  the  new 
arrangement  was  not  allogcther  wise? — I do  not  agree 
with  that.  Tboy  increased  the  salaries  of  the  head  in- 
inspeotors  by  ifilOO  a year  when  they  changed  the  title 
from  ' head”  to  “senior.”  In  the  case  of  the  chiefs  of 
inspection  they  gave  them  $00  a year  extra,  and  it 
never  entered  the  mind  of  any  member  of  the  Board 
that  the  chief  inspectors  would  have  resented  the 
change.  They  were,  put  in  the  same  position  as  tire 
chief  inspectors  in  l^ngland,  which  was  no  less  honour- 
able than  that  of  the  chiofiA  of  inspection,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  us  that  any  rami  sitting  in  the  office  would 
prefer  to  remain  there  than  to  go  about  the  country- 
Peraonally  I should  much  prefi>r  to  be  relieved  from  a 
sedentary  life,  and  Mr.  McNeill  and  Mr.  O’Coimor 
tell  me  the  same  thing;  but  these  two  men,  Mr. 
Downing  and  Mr.  Purser,  for  some  reason  or  oth^i 
got  it  into  their  heads  tlrnt  they  w'ere  being  degraded, 
as  they  put  it  to  the.  position  of  inspectors. 
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1‘2033.  But  he  made  some  specific  eoraplaints.  He 
told  us  that  he  was  not  invited  to  the  Confevence  in 
1903  of  inyieotors,  who  discussed  the  question  of  uni- 
formity?— But  he  had  a right  to  be  there. 


12043.  Mr.  Kettle. — "With  regard  to  the  CloondaS 
case,  was  nob  the  sequence  of  events  this,  that  first  Mr. 
Purser  was  snubbed,  and  I think  very  properly, 
at  any  rate,  had  been  brought  to  hia  knowledge  mat 


°*^12084  But  he  was  not  asked?— An  invitation  was  his  action  was  irregular? — I want  to  clear  that  up,  as 

there  has  been  so  much  confusion  of  ideas  on  the 
12086.  Was  be  summoned  ?-He  was  in  the  office  subject.  I win  discuss  Ihe  Clwndae  case  Erst,  « it 
•while  the  senior  inspectors  were  there.  I do  not  know  was  trea^  officially, _ and  I w’H  Jb-u 

whether  he  was  specially  invited  or  not.  My  older  was  treated  in  my  lettere.  ^ This  case  was  dwH 

was  to  summon  the  head  and  senior  inspectore  to  with  officially  as  if  Mr.  Purser  s first  repor 
DubUn.  Certainly  he  was  not  deliberately  left  out.  P®>^*e°tly  regular,  and  there  was  no  snub  of  ^ 

It  was  my  intention  that  the  chief  inspectors  should  12044.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  any  te 

he  preset  at  the  conference.  In  fact,  I thought  they  but  the  substanfaal  point  was  ^is.  that  Mr.  Oussen  s 

were  presiding,  because  every  meeting  of  the  inspectors  merit  mark  of  the  school  was  alteied? 
ir,  +La  nfticp.  is  nreaidcd  over  by  the  chief  inspectors.  never  altered. 


in  the  office  is  presided  over  by  the  chief  inspectors. 
12036.  This  other  complaint  refei'red  to  by  Mr. 


12045.  Well,  the  efiect  of  all  the  evidence  was  cer- 


■Coffey  was  about  appeals.  He  said  that  in  the  Cloondafi  tainly  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Cussen’s  merit  mark  was 
case  he  did  not  know  until  after  his  resignation  that  not  accepted? — No;  I mads  a point  of  denying  that. 


there  had  been  two  appeals  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner by  this  teacher  in  November  and  December, 


12046.  But  the  merit  mark  of  the  foUov?ing  inspec- 
tion was  different  fi-om  the  previous  one? — Yes;  Mr. 


1910,  till  the  teacher  mentioned  it  haphazard?— I do  McNeill’s  merit  mark  was  higher,  and  I made  it  operate 
not  remember  anything  about  them.  ^ earlier;  but  if  you  ask  in  the  office  for  Mr, 

12087.  You  do  not  remember  any  appeal?— No;  but  Quggen’s  merit  mark  of  November,  1910,  you  will  find 
it  would  be  very  easy  for  me  to  forget;  I receive  900  altered. 

•appeals  in  t^e  year.  They  are  looked  a^r  I ^^2047  But  the  new  merit  mark  worked  retrospec- 

nrivate  secretary,  who  tells  me  the  substance  of  them,  movlr  nf  1012  hv  mv  order  was 


have  no  recollection,  however. 

12088.  Is  not  what  Mr.  Purser  says  with  regard^  to 


made  to  work  retrospectively  as  from  April  1st,  1911. 
12048.  Does  not  that  suggest  that  you  had  some 


ADDenl  roughly  accurate,  that  in  case  of  appeals  coming  doubt,  or  that  the  Board  had  some  doubt,  as  to  ffie 
un  the  appeal  does  not  come  to  the  Board,  but  it  comes  accuracy  of  the  first  ment  mark?— I have  said  tbat 
UP  addressed  to  the  Board?— Yes.  from  the  very  first;  on  leaving  the  sobooi  1 said  it. 

^ , , , .LU-  1 -L  J - +1,^  Mv  point  was  that  there  was  not  sufficient  reason  to 

12089.  And  the  teachers  think  it  does  ^ altor^  Mr.  Cussen's  mark,  as  the  difference  betw'een 

Board? — I get  letters  every  mornmg  from,  mauagei-s,  .'Ttiiddlme"  and  “fair”  would  not  have  secured  an 
.nf  fliia  k-ind  r ‘ T understand  that  the  oase  of  mv  luniot  . ? . . u-: t +.hia 


•of  this  kind  : I understand  that  toe  case  “y  increment;  but  not  being  satisfied,  as  I said  this 

assistant  mistress  is  coming  before  the  Board  next  {^11  justice  ^ad  been  done  to  toe  man, 

'Tuesday.  Such  is  the  general  belief.^  I daresay  in  j chief  inspector  should  examine  next 

England  also  people  believe  that -their  cases  come  j^,gpQj.j;  should  work  retrospectively 

before  the  Board  of  Education,  which  has  only  a paper  school  improved  in  the  meantime.  There  was 

existence.  snub.  I maintain  that  there  was  no  snub  of  Mr. 

12040.  He  was  asked : “ Will  you  tell  us  precisely  Pm-ger  in  the  whole  of  this  ease  any  more  than  in  the 


what  is  done  at  present,  supposing  a teacher 


ease  of  any  subordinate  officer  whose  judgment  is  nob 


•against  the  report  of  an  inspector?”  and  his  answer  is  : fully  accepted  by  the  head  of  his  department. 

” I never  knew  of  such  a case;  appeals  never  came  to  i2049  But  Mr.  Purser’s  estimate  of  the  merit  of  the 
roe.”  Then  Mr.  Coffey  asks:  “ No  ap^el  ever  came  substantially  that  on  which  the  Board  sub- 

to  vou?”  and  his  answer  is ; “ No,  I think  not;  1 do  geauently  acted? — You  must  remember  that  two  years 
not  think  appeals  ever  went  to  the  chief  inspector  ? j^rygned.  Mr.  McNeill  said,  on  reading  the  whole 

— I suppose  whet  he  means  is  that  they  did  not  go  obvious  toat  most  of  the  defects 

•direct  to  the  chief  inspector,  as  was  formerly  the  by  Mr.  Cussen had  been  removed;  the  tMcher 

■case.  Under  the  old  system  appeals  went  directly  to  longW  what  I described  him  this  morning  to 

toe  chief  of  inspection,  and  they  never  got  any  further,  beea-  the  school  was  neat  and  the  discipline  had 

ns  the  Resident  Commissioner  knew  nothing  about  improved,  and  these  things  influenced  Mr. 

them.  The  rule  made  by  the  Board  in  1900  was  that  McNeill’s  report;  but  it  is  an  incorrect  inference  that 
when  the  chief  inspectors  became  peregrinatory  (they  Purser’s  report  was  adopted,  because  Mr.  McNeill 

are  supposed  to  spend  the  greater  part_  of  the  year  m afterwards  an  improved  condition  of  things, 

the  country)  appeals  came  to  me  direct;  but  the  teacher  is  rather  a clever  fellow,  and  he  worked 

teachers,  eo  far  from  suffering  from  that,  get  closer  to  because  he  knew  what  depended 

tlie  Board,  because  I am  the  head  administrator  of  the  Besides,  Mr.  McNeill  said  that  the  schMl  was 

Board,  and  its  most  important  member.  I refer  these  “good,”  but  only  that  it  approached  ‘ good  ; be 

appeals  to  the  chief  inspector  when  I think  it  desirable,  rnarkw  it  “very  fair,”  and  I said  I would  treat  it  as 

That  was  the  change  made  in  1900.  “good.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  whatever  the  character  of 

12041  Mr.  CoPFET.— The  evidence  rather  suggested  jfr.  Purser’s  report  was,  I gave  it  full  consideration  at 

that  i appeal  was  eyer  aent,  but  I thiuk  that  la  capable  time-  I treated  .t  a.  r«g«I"  ™<1  fX  tf.de 

Of  another  explanation?-What  I say  is  perfe^ly  wito  Mr.  Cussen  s report  hoe  ^ hne. 

•certain.  For  instance,  I can  give  you  a case  that  use.  as  I had  a rerfect 

o-cu-s  to  me  An  appeal  was  made  against  a senior  j got  myself,  and  I came  to  the  concluMon,  wmen  i 

?„ap“e  .tf?'.  marW-Sme  years  ^age.  Mr-  Purser  reeUd  on  the  file  that  to  « aXl 


Investigated  it  and  supported  the  inspector. 


recoraen  ou  i,uc  ■ — — --  , y 

to  change  the  mark.  That  noting  imphed,  and  I 

intendea  it  to  imply,  that  I was  not  quite 


12042.  My  memory  this  rnorning  was  toat  he  said ’’no  ^Cussem^^  report.  I put  the  irregularity  of 

eppeal  was  ever  sent  to  me  for  mvestigation,  but  read-  w vonAr)-  farefullv  out  of  my  head,  and  I 

ing  it  afterwards  in  the  Blue  Book,  I tlunk  it  is  capable  Mr.  renort  as  if  case  had  been  referred 

ofWber  interpretation.  He  says  that  Appeals  were  the  acrionThicli.,  as  I said  this 

never  referred  to  us”?-0f  course,  it  is  a ridiculous  ^ him.  and  i took  tae  similar  cases,  that  the 

misstatement  if  he  means  that  I never  referred  appeals  inor  S>  gVould  examine  next  year,  and  that  his 

to  the  chief  inspectors..  I do  so  as  a piece  of  regu  ar  ch  ef  inspector  "houM^e^me^^ 


appeal  from  that  part  of  toe  country  that  I thought  it  evi  , g j-gputation,  that  I was  endeavour- 

desirable  to  investigate  would  go  to  him,  and  it  could  A anything  that  would  make 

not  go  bo  .n,bod,%l.ei  at  least,  it  would  be  . wet,  mg  Vutset’a  eohduet  iuteVgibleL^  was  in  Tory 
exceptional  thing.  ‘ , 
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[Coiiiiniied. 


groat  doubt,  in  coming  before  this  Commit-teo,  whether 
I would  touch  Mr.  Turser  at  all.  I said  to  some  of 
my  friends:  “Is  it  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  my 
office  for  me  to  soil  my  bauds  with  Mr.  Piirser?  ’’  But 
I was  assured  that,  in  justice  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
myself,  he  could  not  be  dismissed  so  summarily. 
Mr.  Purser  has  assailed  my  character;  I have  been 
suffering  for  six  months  and  have  said  nothing.  "Sou 
can  readily  imagine  what  are  my  feelings  when  I am 
accused  in  public  of  dishonourable  conduct,  as  I have 
been.  Mr.  Purser  lias  been  going  round  the  country 
saying  the  most,  horrible  things  of  me.  He  may  deny 
them  if  he  likes.  I speak  now  in  order  that  ho  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  denying  them.  I have  been 
told  that  he  has  been  explahiiug  to  bis  fi'iends  that 
by  “suppression"  he  meant  that  I destroyed  documents 
in  the  office.  That  is  a criminal  offence.  I might  have 
dealt  with  his  charges  in  the  law  courts,  but  I preferred 
lo  keep  silent. 

12051.  That  was  the  point  of  view  from  which  I was 
asking  Uio  question? — I will  say  in  conclusion,  that 
there  never  was  a man  whom  I was  less  inclined  to 
fight  with  than  Mr.  Purser,  for  reasons  that  are  well 
known  to  many  of  you.  I forgave  him  many  times. 
The  only  explanation  I can  give  for  his  conduct  is  that 
for  years  his  mind  has  been  so  poisoned  by  his 
malignant  hatred  of  me  that  he  is  not  any  longer 
accountable  for  bis  actions. 

12052.  To  pass  to  the  general  system  and  increment, 
if  I understood  you  rightly  yesterday,  I understood 
you  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  system 
the  National  Board  proposed  a scale  of  annual  incre. 
meats? — Yes. 

12053.  And  that  was  arbitrarily  set  aside? — The 
explanation  is  this.  "We  proposed  annual  increments. 
This  policy  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  4th 
Schedule  of  the  1892  Act  would  be  rescinded.  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  bro\ight  in  a Bill  to  that  effect,  which 
was  blocked,  and  the  result  was  that  we  had  to  pay 
certain  fees,  amounting  to  £125,000  a year,  to  the 
teachers  under  that  Act.  Consequently  we  could  not 
afford  annual  increments,  consistently  with  our  agree- 
ment with  the  Treasuiy  that  a new  scheme  should 
not  involve  an  increase  in  the  estinrates. 

12064.  The  Chairman. — It  is  asked  whether  we  could 
not  have  a copy  of  the  Board’s  scheme  for  annual  incre- 
ments?— It  is  in  the  so-called  Resident  Commissioner’s 
memorandum.  Tlie  increments  were  to  have  been  £2, 
£3,  £5,  and  £6,  according  to  the  grade. 

12055.  Mr.  Kettle. — In  short,  it  comes  to  this,  that 
if  the  National  Board  had  its  way  we  would  have  had 
a scale  of  annual  increments? — Yes,  it  was  passed  by 
the  Board. 


12066.  And  you  think  that  a scale  of  annual  incre- 
ments would  work  better?— I do;  I think  the  tiuonnial 
system  is  very  bad,  because  it  involves  that,  for 
instance,  the  increment  in  the  &-st  of  first  grade.  £12, 
often  depends  on  a single  report  of  an  inspector. 

12057.  Precisely,  and  you  have  considered  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher.  Now,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  inspector,  was  not  that  scheme  also  bad? 
— Do  you  mean  the  triennial? 

inspector  into  a very 
difficult  position?— Yes,  it  put  the  inspector  in  a very 
difficult  and  unpleasant  position.  If  the  teacher  docs 
not  get  his  increment  on  account  of  the  third  repoi-t, 
the  inspector  is  liable  to  the  charge  that  he  lowered 
the  report  simply  because  it  was  the  crucial  year  In 
answr  to  that,  I would  say  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  do  it,  because,  so  far  as  the  Board  is  con- 
earned  he  does  not  know  when  the  increment  is  due 
.hven  supposing  be  did,  I can  show  that  the  teacher 
does  not  believe  that  be  would  do  it  by  the  fact  that 
11  IS . the  common  practice  of  teachers  to  tell  the 
nwpectors  tliat  their  increment  depends  on  the  result 
of  the  mspection.  This  conclusively  disproves  the 
cliarge  that  iuspectors  have  a tendency  to  lower  the 
made  m the  third  year.  It  is  not  human  for  inspectors 
to  do  It.  Why  should  they  act  as  devils  incarnate? 
p is.  not  .their  interest,  they  gain  nothing  by  keeping 
• back  the'  money.  ^ ® 

_ 12069..^The  Chairman. — We  have  bad  it  stated  that 
m the  thud  year  the  tendency  of  tlie  inspector  is  to 
give  a ‘ good  ” mark?— That  would  be  the  case. 


12060.  Mr.  Kettle. — The  ovil  of  •ho  system  would 
work  both  ways? — I do  not  boliovc  uiiy  inspector  is 
capable  of  such  things. 

12061.  The  Cii.-urman. — That  is.  Unit  ho  would  ghe 
an  inferior  mark  in  the  third  yenv? — Yea,  deliberately 
I mean. 

12062.  Mr,  Kettle.— So  that  if  you  got  rid  of  those 
marks  you  might  expect  a great  improvement-  in  the 
relattons  between  teachers  and  inspectors? — Yes. 

12063.  We  were  told  that  under  the  Intermediate 
system  the  inspectors  had  como  to  regard  the  teachers 
as  fellow- workers? — Under  the  Intermediate  system 
nothing  depends  on  the  inspection.  The  inspector  is 
looked  upon  ns  a most  respectable  person,  wlioso  only 
mHie.y  in  life  is  to  give  advice  and  do  g<xxl. 

12064.  Would  it  not  be  ii  very  happy  condition  of 
things  if  the  inspectors  of  the  Nutioiml  Board  rose  to 
that? — But  under  the  Intermediiito  system  the  in- 
spector’s task  is  limited.  Ho  goos  into  the  school  and 
is  looked  upon  as  a welcome  visitor  and  well  treated; 
he  walks  about  the  room,  and  examines  as  much  or 
as  little  as  he  likes;  he  may  give  advice  (tho  advice 
can  be.  taken  or  not,  and  that  is  the  advice  people  like 
to  get)  while  the  o-fficicncy  of  tho  school  is  entirely 
tested  by  examination.  But  we  could  not  do  that  in  a 
National  school;  it  would  gel  rid  of  clficioiiey 
altogether. 

12065.  But  do  you  not  propose  to  ilivide  schools  into 
two  broad  classes,  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory? — 
If  you  like;  but  I always  maintain,  no  matter  what 
anybody  says,  that  tlm  man  who  gets  an  misntistactory 
report  will  bo  dissatisfied. 

12066.  I quite  agree  that  lie  will? — At  present  80 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  get  “ giKxl,"  and  0‘J  per  cent, 
of  the  schools  get  “good,”  so  that  HO  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  in  Ireland  get  their  imTomcnls. 

12067.  Sir  Hiuam  Wilkinson. — Is  that.  80  per  cent, 
of  tiiose  who  ought,  under  noniml  cenditiuns,  to  get 
an  increment? — 80  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  get 
increments  in  the  ordinary  course,  of  flui  remaining 
20  per  cent,  a very  largo  number  are  dcbaiTcd  from 
increments  by  tho  average  iittondance.  Consequently 
the  number  of  teachers  in  Irolnud  who  arc  dobsri'ed 
from  increments  by  iiiefficioni'y  is  really  extremely 
small.  I should  not  look  for  any  great  change  if  I wore 
to  divide  the  schools  into  satisfactory  and  unsatis- 
factory,  as  there  would  bo  ii  tendency  on  Ihe  part  of 
the  inspector  to  regard  “unsulisfactory’’  us  i\(piivalent 
to  “fair.” 

12068.  But  do  you  tliink  it  pussihle  to  work  the 
present  system  of  six  merit  marks  satisfactorily? — I am 
entirely  against  these  ridiculous  merit  marks  as  they 
are  often  adrainistorad;  they  are  too  numerous. 
There  are  at  least  tliree  of  them  that  are  luxuries.  I 
call  “bad"  a luxury.  It  is  only  given  to  1 per  cent, 
of  tlie  schools  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  “middling” 
only  to  about  3 per  cent.,  and  “exoellont”  I think 
to  something  about  the  same  number.  That  leaves 
“fair,”  “good,”  and  “very  gocKl”;  so  that  tbs  effective 
marixs  are  reduced  to  three. 

12069.  In  practice? — Yes.  in  pracl-ico. 

12070.  And  you  might  as  well  re<luce  them  in 
theory? — But  if  the  schools  arc.  divided  into  satisfactory 
and  unsatisfactory,  you  must  providi*  some  standard 
by  which  promotion  will  he  given.  I don’t  see  how 
you  can  get  on  without  “very  g<Kxl.” 

12071.  Would  you  think  it  necessary  to  differentiate 
between  “good”  and  “very  good”  for  the  purpose  of 
prornotion? — If  you  don't  have  “very  good”  you  will 
require  a recommendation  for  promotion  from  the 
inspector.  That  will  involve  the  process  of  selection 
which  Mr.  Dale  objects  to. 

12072.  T do  not  niysoH  see.  how,  fur  the  purpose  of 
promotion,  you  are  going  to  avoid  flint?— Neither  do  I. 

,12073.  Mr.  Coffey. — C-ould  it  not  be  avoided  by  a 
rocornmendation  from  the  inspector,  to  the  effect  mat 
“This  man  is  doing  such  good  work  that  1 recommend 
him  for  promotion”?  ’ 

12074.5.  Mr.  Heni.y.— And  ought  it  not  to  be  possible 
to  arrange  promotion  something  in  the  same  way  * 
you  have  in  the  rules,  where  it  depends  on  seniority, 
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eencnl  attainments,  training,  and  so  on— ought  not  the  chadren  are  neat  in  their  work.  Thus  one  oaa  see 
fhnae  to  be  sufficient?— But  how  are  you  going  to  an  immensity  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.  If  the  teacher  s 
compare  men  who  have  these  qualifications  in  DouegaL  future  depended  on  my  impression  of  the  school,  i 
and  Cork?  If  I had  an  unlimited  number  of  places  should  stay  a great  deal  longer.  I try  to  en- 

in  the  first  of  first  and  second  of  first  grades,  I should  courage  gcod  work  whenever  I find  it.  During  the  ten 
sai-  '“Give  promotion  to  every  man  in  Donegal  or  Cork  years  I have  been  going  round  the  schools  I.have  never 
who  is  recommended  by  an  inspector  as  being  a vary  made  an  uncomplimentary  note  in  the  observation  book, 
satisfactory  teacher”;  but  if  you  have  only  got  a I constantly  leave  remarks  m the  schools,  but  they  are 
limited  number  of  places  you  will  have  to  compare  invariably  of  a laudatory  character,  became  i tluiik 
the  Donegal  man  with  tlie  Cork  man,  and  this  they  are  required.  The  teachers  do  not  get  enough  of 

introduces  the  principle  of  competition.  It  is  only  them.  . • 

shiftina  the  ground  Eemember  that  I hold  there  is  12081.  I was  considering  it  from  the  point  of  view 
verv  little  efifierence  between  the  two  systems.  At  of  the  inspector? — I do  not  |hink  the  inspector  ever 
present  the  comparison  of ‘‘very  good”  in  Donegal  with  pays  short  visite.  ,,  xt  m i iv., 

•‘verv  good”  in  Cork’ is  an  unreM  comparison,  Because  12082.  But  there  you  have  Mr.  McNeill  telhng  us 
vou  'are  comparing  two  things  which  only  appear  to  that  in  five  or  ten  minute  he  could  make  up  his  mind 

be  the  same.  It  is  like  comparing  numbers  which  as  to  the  tone  of  the  school,  and  the  circular  telling 

•mav  renr-'sent  anything.  “'Very  good”  might  repre-  us  that  the  tone  of  the  school  is  the  most  important 

ma^  repr  sens  luy^mg  rKffaipnt.  rr,af.tar9_T  think  Mr.  McNeill  acts  so  in  practice. 


«pnt  onVthing  in'’  Donegal  and”  an  entirely  different  matter? — I don’t  think  Mr.  McNeill  acts  so  in  practice. 

thing  in  Cork,  but  they  are  treated  as  the  same.  12088-4._  You  think  he  does  not?— I think  he  was 

12076.  Mr.  Kettle. — For  paper  promotion  I suppose  trying  to  justify  me,  to  do  me  a go<d  turn, 
the  Treosury  is  responsible?— Yes,  entirely,  _ Mr.  Harrison. — think  he  said 


Mr.  Harrison. — I think  he  said  ^at  he  could  do  it. 


^19077  'With  reg^  to  the  method  of  inspection,  the  and  that  he  afterwards  considerably  modified  that, 

evidence  of  nearly  all  the  witnesses  not  connected  with  12085.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— But  there  is  the  case 
the  National  Board  is  that  it  is  too  impressionistic,  of  the  Templeogue  School,  where  the  visits  were 
Tfc  is  verv  good  to  get  an  impression,  but  it  is  liable  short,  and  I will  read  you  the  report  (reads)?  I 
to  mistake ?-After  all,  everything  is  impression;  you  would  not  at  aU  aprove  of  an  i^pector  expressing  any 
vonrsell  are  only  an  impression  on  the  retina  of  my  judgment  on  a school  affecting  the  teacher  s character 
«ve  How  are  you  to  gat  rid  of  impressions?  If  1 after  leas  than  a two  hours  visit. 

S,mi»e  reading  I get  an  impteseion.  The  better  the  12086.  I think  Canon  MahaSy  need  . 
svstem  of  inspection  is  the  more  liable  it  is  to  that  was  very  apposite  when  he  said  that,  even  if  the 
charge:  the  more  mechanical  it  is  the  less  liable  it  is  merit  mark  were  accurately  asses^,  the  teacher  was 
tn  it  If  nothing  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  not  impressed  with  the  justice  of  the  process  by  which 
Wift  charge  of  impressionism  would  disappear,  it  was  assessed?— That  is  exactly  my  view’._  I quotM 


inspector  the  charge  of  impressionism  would  disappear, 
would  it  not?  ,,  , 

12078.  Yes,  it  would?— Then  the  cure  would  he 
worse  than  the  disease. 


it  was  assessed?— That  is  exactly  my  view’._  I quotM 
some  time  ago  a letter  I wrote  to  a senior  inspector  in 
which  I said  that  when  a formal  inspection  is  held  in  a 
bad  school  it  is  not  so  muck  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
the  school,  as  to  bring  it  home  to  the  manager  that  the 


. ,,  ir,  the  senool,  as  to  bring  it  nome  10  Tuie  manager  mai,  wie 

12079.  The  word  ' ' ™Fe8»0,«  .drool  is  in  n bad  conditioii.  I haae  always  held  that 


companv  with  the  word  “tone.”  This  is  what  Mr. 
McNeill  said  about  it.  (Reads  evidence  of  Mr. 
McNeill.)  Would  that  be  your  experience  also?— 
Certainly.  I ascertain  certain  aspects  of  the  tone  the 


no  teacher’s  services  should  be  dispensed  with  except 
after  notice,  so  as  to  give  him  every  chance.  You  can 
then  examine  the  school  if  you  like  individually,  so  as 
to  bring  home  to  him  the  fact  that  he  is  in  an  inefficient 


X r T«  T .wra  ^r^+y^  o tO  bring  HOme  tO  Dun  tU6  IROS  lUSt  116  IS  111  UU  1UC1U1..1C1M, 

moment  I open  the  door  of  s®h^l.  If  J 8°  “J  ® teachw  in  a way  that  he  cannot  deny.  I agree  with 

school  where  the  tone  turns  out  to  be  good,  the  chitoen  q Mahaffy  that  a short  visit  does  not  im- 

do  not  all  turn  round  and  open  their  mouths.  In  a ^ 


do  not  all  turn  rounO  ana  open  ? press  the  teaclier.  I know  it  has  been  said  of  my 

goc>d  school  they  continue  their  work  and  do  no  affected  the  increments  of 

talk.  When  I sit  «t  the  desk  and  obmTO  the  beaimg  J p , quartet 

ol  the  ehildren,  H it  ..  not  a “S  'ac£S  of  »»  f“>“  “ 


conatantly  nudge  each  other,  while  in  a good  aohool 
thev  sit  quietly  and  go  on  with  meir 
see',  even  from  the  way  they  sit  and  hold  their  pens, 
that  their  habits  are  good;  if  you  ask  them  to  read 
you  will  see  whether  they  stand  properly  and  hold 


never  had  any  effect  except  in  a good  way. 

12087.  Mr.  Kettle. — Another  point  is,  that  the 
circulars  seem  to  set  up  a false  antithesis  between  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and,  good  intellectual  habits? — 
No  such  antithesis  was  intended.  It  is  one  of  those 


their  books  properly,  and  whether  the  rea^ng  is  dfstinctions  that  were  once  so  common  in 

properly  punctuated,  and  IS  given  out  philosophy  It  is  Uke  a phrenological  head,  with 

and  that  sort  of  thing.  You  can  test  these  things  veij  jh  one  part  and  reverence  in  another,  and  the 

easily,  and  in  a short  time.  . animal  qualities  somewEere  else.  It  is  an_  unreal 

12080.  But  five  or  ten  minutes  seems  to  be  too  analysis.  Habits  are  formed  in  the  acquisition  of 

skp-das'h?— I know  perfectly  well  what  people  say  knowledge,  are  they  not? 

about  my  visits  being  slap-dMh,  but  remember  jg 

I am  not  an  inspector,  and  I have  never  alters  a documents  laying  down  the  principles  on 

mark.  Mr.  Dale  told  me  he  w«  asked  inspectors  are  to  proceed  are  confidential 

thought  it  right  th.t  the  doouLutt,  i..uod  oulj  to  tV  inopoolort,  ate  they 

hurrv  into  « atop  on  not9-Tes,  I think  thoj  arc. 


the  “marl:  of  the  inspector.  My  answer  is  that 
I never  do  this;  I do  not  inspect 


ot  inspect  the  schools;  I go  12089.  The  Chairman.— I think  they 
information ; that  is  my  main  confidential?— Yes. 


round  to  improve  my  own  iniormawou , vmtu  . 

obiect  I want  to  learn  what  is  going  on  m the  ^2090.  Mr.  Kettle.— Does  it  not  strike  you  ^ some- 
school's  and  to  observe  certain  aspects  of  the  sehwls  ^ke  teacher  should  have  his  sch»l 

which  I consider  have  been  in  danger  of  being  according  to  principles  unknown  to  him?— 

neslected  There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  an^  circular  was  never  confidential,  it  was 

metic  being  forgotten.  pubUshed  in  the  newspapers. 

were  looked  after  under  the  results  system  are  ^ ^ misunderstanding  may  arise  with 

going  to  be  neglected,  but  I pay  attention  t regard  to  a circular.  You  explained  that  circular  in 

nf  education  which  nave  been  s ^r,A  n.  af.r,.rk  ma  c.a  heinff 


going  to  oe  negieoLBu,  - r-j.  --  ug-j,  regara  to  a circular.  j.ou  uu.cu, 

very  important  aspects  of  education  ^ T ityi  triad  a passage  of  your  evidence,  and  it  struck  me  as  being 
disregarded  in  the  past.  I have  succeeded,  f„r®in-  most  valuable,  but  I did  not  know  that  it  had  ever 

to  say,  in  improving  a great  many  oi  tnem,  lut  circulated?- Something  like  it  appeared  ;id  the 

stance,  cleanliness  and  neatness.  i awajs  annual  report,  bub  I suppose  the  annual  reports  are.  as 


stance,  cleanliness  ami  • . annual  report,  out  i.  suppose  wib  auuutu  icjjuivb 

whether  the  out-offices  are  clean,  whet^r  tneie  ^ Talmud.  You  know  the  -proverb 

flowers  in  the  garden  and  creepers  on  ^c^wail  ^bout  giving  a dog  a bad  name.  Dr.  Traill  .and  others 

the  house  is  kept  nicely ; I cultivate  _:q„,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  denounce  this  circular,  on 

la  the  most  important  of  .all  fubjeots,  ana  ara  s the  ground  that  tone  meant  a flower-pot  In  the  window, 
which  is  the  indispensable  introduction  “ P^,  ,,  Independent  debated  the  question,  for  a month, 

training.  I see  whether  the  paper  is  clean  and  whetaer 
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k lot  of  more  or  lesa  illuminating  letters  wei-c  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  tone  circular,  which  I have  always 
lield  to  be  the  charter  of  the  teachers’  liberty.  Mr. 
Ward  said  at  the  Boai-d— “ This  is  the  best  document 
that  ever  has  been  issued  by  the  Education  Office.” 
But  it  was  attacked.  There  may  be  historical  reasons 
for  expecting  nothing  good  to  come  out  of  Tyrone 
House;  nothing  else  could  justify  the  condemnation  of 
this  circular. 

12092.  Mr.  Cofpey. — How  long  ago  is  it  since  Mr. 
Ward  said  that?— He  said  it  on  the  day  it  passed. 

12093.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  he  has  change 
his  opinion? — None;  he  never  told  me  so.  Ho  said 
it  at  the  Board,  now  he  cannot  be  accused  of  being 
unsympathetic  towards  the  teachers  although  he  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Board.  I sent  it  to  Mr. 
Edmond  Holmes,  late  chief  inspector  of  the  English 
Board,  who  said  ho  was  delighted  with  it,  and  that  it 
was  the  most  humane  circular  he  had  ever  road. 

12094.  Mr.  Henlt.— It  is  a pity  that  the  circular  is 
not  obeyed?— Even  the  Ten  Gominandmeiits  are  not 
obeyed. 

12095.  Mr.  Ketile.— But  you  can  understand  that 
a circular’  might  be  misinterpreted  by  an  inspector? — 
Indeed  it  might. 

12096.  Now,  about  the  question  of  uniformity,  I 
suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  teachers  in  the 
Clonm^  circuit  had  a substantial  grievance? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

12097.  And  I think  that  the  chief  inspector  and  the 
senior  inspector  and  yourself  all  inspected  schools  in 
the  Clonmel  circuit? — Yes. 

12098.  And  the  two  results  difiored  rather  widely? — 
From  Mr.  Welply's? 

12099.  Yes?— I don’t  agree.  I inspected  70  schools, 
and  I agreed  with  Mr.  Welply  in  50.  In  20  I disagreed 
with  him.  In  10  of  these  I thought  he  was  too  severe, 
and  in  10  too  lenient.  I selected  10  or  11  where  I 
thought  he  was  too  severe,  and  sent  them  to  Mr. 
Hynes,  who  agreed  with  Mr.  Wdply  in  6 or  7 of  them. 
But  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  Mr  .Hynes  diflered  from 
Mr.  "Welply  in  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  schools.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  he  differed  from 
him  in  5 eases  out  of  70.  I exclude  the  50  in  which  I 
agi-eed  with  Mr.  Welply. 

121.00.  Mr.  Hahrison. — That  is  not  quite  right.  He 
difiered  in  5 out  of  12  specially  selected  cases? — ^But 

I am  assuming  that  where  Mr.  Welply  and  I were  in 
agreement  our  judgment  was  right.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  not  con-ect  to  say  that  because  Mr.  Hynes  difiered 
from  Mr.  Welply  in  5 out  of  12  he  would  have  differed 
from  him  in  30  cases  out  of  70.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  such  a disagreement. 

12101.  Mr.  Coffey. — But  the  facts  as  they  are  ex- 
hibit a notable  difference  of-  opinion? — Beriveen  the 
senior  inspector  and  myself? 

12102.  Yes? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  Take  my  70 
cases.  My  differences  from  Mr.  Welply  in  the  10  or 

II  cases  in  which  I thought  he  was  too  severe  were  not 
very  great.  I have  them  all  in  my  notebook,  and  if  you 
want  the  information  about  any  of  them  I can  give 
it  to  you.  The  differeuees  were  comparatively  slight, 
such  as  between  ” fair  ’ and  ‘‘  good,”  or  ” good  ” and 
“very  good.”  Where  I thought  he  bad  overmarked 
schools  tlie  differences  wore  also  slight.  It  is  true  I 
differed  from  him  altogether  in  20  cases  out  of  70,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  whether,  if  you  took  a number  of 
inspectors  and  set  them  to  examine  20  or  80  schools, 
you  would  not  find  a difference  amounting  to  about 
20  per  cent.  I do  not  think  you  could  expect  closer 
uniformity  than  that. 

12108.  Mr.  Harrison. — There  was  one  point  I 
wished  to  be  clear  on.  What  difference  in  time  was 
there  between  your  visits  and  Mr.  Welply’s  visits? — 
About  a yeai'. 

12304.  So  that  those  schools  might  change  a good 
deal  ?— Yes. 

121C5.  Mr.  Kettus.— I suppose  it  is  admitted  that 
uaifonniby  of  standard  is  not  to  be  secured  tbroughoxit 
the  whole  of  Ireland? — I do  not  believe  uniformity  is 


possible,  that  Is  absolute  uniformity,  but  1 think  that 
the  existing  uniformity  would  be  ri''as(jnahly  sufficient 
if  promotion  to  the  higher  grudos  wore  not  made  by 
competition,  otberwiso  slight  differeuees  would  not 
matter  very  much.  It  was  no  loss  to  the  labourere  in 
the  vineyard  that  another  man  got  the  same  rewai'd  for 
less  work;  although  they  complained  th<’y  had  no  real 
grievance. 

12106.  Is  it  any  liurni  to  ask  you  whether,  as  a 
result  of  the  actual  working  of  the  National  Boaid, 
you  are  able  to  classify  intoHigonco_  in  the  various 
counties  in  Ireland? — That  is  like  classifying 

inspectors  according  to  severity.  Ho  you  want  to 
make  me  more  unpopnlar  than  I uni  ? 

12107.  You  said,  I thiuk,  that  in  the  County  of 
Dublin  it  was  very  low? — That  is  a nice  questiou. 
One  of  the  inspectors  who  was  before  the  National  ' 
Board  the  other  day  was  asked  wliat  the.  schools  were 
like  in  the  Counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow  and  lie  said 
‘‘extremely  bad,”  thou  somebody  asked  whether  the 
children  were  less  intelligent,  and  be  said  it  was  not 
the  children,  but  the  teachors.  He  gave  many  reasous 
for  this  view,  but  I did  not  agree  with  him. 

12108.  Mr.  Henly. — That  is  absolutely  wrong. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  quite  wroiig‘? — Possibly  the 
teachers  that  he  complained  of  may  be  Dublin  people, 
and  so  are  deficient  in  intclligi'iu-t',  as  the  children  are; 
bub,  as  a matter  of  fact,  1 flunk  they  mostly  come  from 
Clare.  The  tcnchcrs  in  Clare  arc  very  good,  hut  the 
good  ones  stop  at  home.  Without  drawing  up  a list  of 
the  counties  according  to  their  standard  of  intelligence, 

I may  say  that  it  is  generally  acknoM’lwlged  that  my 
native  County  of  Cork  is  far  and  ivway  the  highest  in< 
intelligence. 

12109.  Mr.  Kettle.- — There  is  no  doubt  ivliatever 
that  it  is  i.-onvinccd  of  the  fact.  The  only  other 
question  I want  to  iisk  yon  is  with  reference  to  the 
civil  rights  of  the  teachers.  1 guthiu’  iliiit  you  regard 
the  rule  restricting  thoir  freedom  us  citizens  as  being 
to  a largo  extent  pnerile? — We  have  got  rid  of  most  of 
the  resti’ictions.  Teachers  arc  ullow<“d  tn  be  members 
of  the  County  Couiiciis ; tlu’y  are  allowed  to  go  to  fairs. 

. The  only  thing  rerauming  is  that  they  ore  not  allowed 
to  go  to  party  political  ineotiiigs.  I actually  proposed 
to  the  Board  that  we  should  strike  out  this,  hut  the- 
only  support  I got  was  from  Mr.  Ward,  so  that  we  were 
in  a minority  of  two;  the  Board  put  in  ” party”  as  a 
compromise.  Aa  wo  all  know  that  they  do  attend 
political  meetings,  it  seems  to  me  usoU'ss  to  keep  the 
rule.  This  is  a inattov  for  fho  nmniigei’s.  No  doubt,, 
if  a man  makes  himself  unpopular  by  taking  part  in 
politics,  his  scliool  will  ho  boycotted-,  lint  that  is  his 
own  affair  and  the  affair  of  the  manager.  If  the 
manager  flunks  his  s<’hoo1  is  going  to  be  emptied' 
because  tlio  teacher  has  taken  part  in  a political' 
contest  he  ivill  take  cave  that  the  teacher  does  not  do 
it  again.  I do  not  see  why  we  should  pluck  the  ehest- 
mite  out  of  the  fire  for  anylxKly  else.  Many  other 
things  are  left  to  the  managor,  and  I do  not  see  why 
we  should  step  in  between  him  and  the  teacher  in  this 
matter'. 

12110.  Mr.  Coffey. — I think  the  managor  has  power 
enough  already? — ^Would  you  jircfcr  us  to  do  it? 

12111.  I would  prefer  nobody  to  do  it.  I have  never 
known  a teacher  to  be  punished  for  attending  a political 
meeting,  so  it  ia  not  a practical  grievance;  cases  may 
have  been  brought  under  my  attention,  but  I fancy  I 
turned  a blind  eye  to  them. 

12112.  Mr.  Henly. — Was  there  not  a case  from 
Mayo  in  which  a paper  ivas  sent  up  to  tire  Board  about 
a teacher  attending  a political  meeting? — k teacher  was 
dismissed  for  attending  an  Orange  celebration,  but  I 
do  not  remember  the  easo  you  mention. 

12118.  It  may  have  been  before  your  time? — ^If  ft 
came  before  me,  I should  not  take  the  slightest  notice 
of  it. 

12114.  Mr.  Kettu:. — Teachers  arc  forbidden  to  be- 
members  of  the  Orange  Society  or  the  A.O.H.  _ Is  it 
because  they  arc  secret  or  because  they  are  political?— 
.A  great  many  members  of  the  Board  think  they  ai& 
political. 
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12115-  Is  it  because  they  are  political  or  secret? — 
Political,  I thi^.  I cannot  tdl  what  a Commis- 
sioner’s 'opinion  is;  perhaps  he  has  none.  He  votes, 
but  I cannot  ask  him  for  the  ground  on  which  he  votes. 

I cannot  tell  what  reason  he  may  have,  but  the  general 
oninion  seems  to  be  that  the  Hibernians  are  political. 
Everybody  is  agreed  that  the  teachers  should  not  be 
OranKsmen,  and  in  order  to  balance  that  we  take  the 
closest  analogy  tee  can  find  an  tto  Catholic  side  fte 
A O.H.,  and  iorbid  them  to  join  that.  If  the  A.O.li. 
write  to  us  and  ask  us  why  a teacher  cannot  be  the 
secretary  of  a branch  of  this  organisation,  we  say  he 
cannot  became  the  secretary  of  an  Orange  society 
either  and  that  satisfies  them.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  Orangemen  put  a similar  query  we  say  we  do  not 
allow  the  teachers  to  be  members  of  the  A.O.hL.j  ana 
that  satisfies  them. 

12116  Mr.  Habeison.— I think  from  your  evidence 
that  you  win  agree  that  it  is  the  difficulty  m gi-admg 
schools  that  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  present 
aeitation?— That  is  certainly  one  of  the  reasons  alleged. 
°12117.  Is  it  in  y°ar  opinion  a very  potent  factor?— 

1 think  the  recent  agitation  against  the  Nataon^ 
Board  is  mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of  tbmffi,  politic^, 
religious,  social,  eduoationi.,  but  I tl^k_  the  chief 
desire  was  to  have  a knock  at  an  unpopular  institution. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  began  with  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Belfast  teachers;  then  it  went  on  to 
Tipperary,  and  it  graduaUy  grew,  like  a snow-ball, 
becoming  more  political  as  it  went  on.  . . 

12118  Grading  has  added  fuel  to  the  fire?  It  origi- 
nally lit, the  fire;  but  we  are  spoUing  the  metaphor  of 

there  is  no  doubt  that  the  system  of 
grading  does  impose  a very  invidious  duty  on  the  m- 

it  ha,,  a caused  a co^detable 
amount  of  friction  between  the  teachers  and  the  m- 

aS'wS  you  be  inelined  to 
that  it  has  also  incidentally  been  a uep  bad  tton 
for  education,  inasmuch  as  the  amocty  that  a teacher 
must  feel  whenever  the  time  of  his  triemiial 

on  will  seriously  and  adversely  agect  his 
work?— ■Jea,  it  i.  open  to  some  ostent  to  the  great 
objeotion  against  the  old  results  system,  but  rt  not 

^'’1^122.  And  further  than  that,  would  you  ^l^y  that 
it  also  induces  a teacher  to 

■"‘”^Te¥ev1 

and  I ihould  =a,  thri  i‘ >>“ 

■^19128  Now  with  regard  to  the  inspectors,  i 
voi  Sd  u7Wh;'  I did  not  know,before-th»t  the 

12124.  And  he  expressed  the  *§^405 

ooirfng  into  their  district,  and  that 
fair  and  courteous  to  them?  , I , 

fSZra  senior  inspector 

Sf  w“»rro’thi.  Mayo  district,  to 
12126.  Mr  hurser  wem  gi^ag 

review  the  work  ot  a semoi  , , ,,-l 

any  notice  to  him?-He  had  no  right  to  do  that. 

19197  That  is  another  pomt,  but  he  had  a 
viiS  S;  Ltrict?-H.  haS  a ri?“t  to  j^^n  invS 
and  the  schools,  but  he  had  no  right  to  Md  an  invcs 

SSVot^dtnfp’roXt  ma^t“ 

ordinate  inspector  without  permission  from  me. 

12128.  He  might  send  in 

6wnS  S fpuSoS?oAhat  m 

he"S  nofrepori'r  a'  Uordinat,  offleer'e 
inefficiency  without  being  instruotea. 


12129.  My  interpretation,  when  I read  those  rules, 
was  that  Mr.  Purser  in  visiting  that  school  was  within 
what  you  might  call  the  four  walls  of  the  regulations, 
but  that  he  was  acting  against  the  spirit  of  them,  and 
against  what  be  knew  to  be  the  practice? — Tes. 

12130.  But  then  I want  to  ask  you  whether  there 
is  not  some  danger  of  a similar  result  freon  your  visits. 
—What  do  you  refer  to? 

12131.  That  whan  your  visits,  for  instance  result  in 
giving  a hint  to  some  of  the  inspectors  that  they  ai'e  • 
too  l^ent  or  too  hard  or  something  of  that'sort,  that 
might  have  some  efiect  in  destroying  at  any  rate  then- 
confidence  in  themselves?— Such  a thing  could  happen 
extremely  seldom.  It  is  well  known  to  the  inspectors, 
and  I tell  everybody,  that  I am  not  inspecting  the 
schools,  and  I am  most  particular  whenever  I disagree 
with  an  inspector  not  to  tell  him.  I have  never  in- 
formed an  inspector  that  I considered  his  marking 
was  too  easy  or  too  hard. 

12182  But  he  comes  to  know  it? — ^Not  neces- 
sarily. I refer  the  case  to  the  chief  inspec-  * 
tor  who  very  often  does  not  agree  with  me,  but 
whkher  he  agrees  with  me  or  not  no  notice  “as  ever 
been  taken  of  my  judgment  touching  the  mark  of  toe 
school.  The  chief  inspector  is  responsible  for  toe 
maintenance  of  uniformity . If  he  hea.m  from  me 
that  I have  been  over  a district,  and  that,  having  com- 
pared it  with  other  districts,  I hold  the  marks  to  be 
either  too  high  or  too  low,  he  will  visit  the  .^stnet 
himself,  and  he  will  talk  over  the  matter  with  the 
inspector  without  bringing  my  name  wf  matter. 

I am  most  particular  that  my  name  shall  not  be 
brought  in.  , 

12188  But  the  inspector  will  connect  it  wito  youi 
visit?— No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  keep  these  tomgs 

'’^*m34.  I am  nob  in  the  least  doubting  the  real  good 
that  your  visits  produce? — Possibly  there  are  some 
dangers  connected  with  them. 

12180.  I only  want  to  bring  out  the  possible  danger 
in  eballenging  the  verdict  of  an  old  experienced  official. 
—I  have  already  smd  that  I do  not  remember  more 
than  eight  or  ten  cases  which  I never  referred  to  the 
chief  inspector  for  inquiry.  It  is  a very  rare 

12136.  Now,  on  the  subject  of  inspectors,  I have 
not  been  able  to  get  clearly  from  anybody  what  is  the 
actual  authority  of  the  seniors  over  the  inspectors  who 
are  working  to  soma 

separate  sections?— I think  the  ctoef  pom^t  is 
■ sectional  inspectors  cannot  lower  the  mark  of  a school 
without  the  consent  of  a senior.  _ _ 

12137.  Is  he  authorised  to  go  with  the  jumor  man 
if  he  likes? — Yes.  . . . 

12138.  On  his  own  initiative?— We  say  in  some  of 
the  circulars  that  he  " may  ” visit. 

12189.  And  would  he  in  that  case  report  or  not?— 

'*^°12U0^°Yea?— No,  he  would  never  report  to  the 
Board  on  such  a visit  with  a subordinate,  with  a view 
to  revising  his  standard  of  marking.  _ 

12141.  He  would  only  report  on 
Yes,  he  would  not  report  at  all  on  the  othere. 
mieht  go  round  together,  but  the  report  on  the  school, 
thlugh^poseiblv  the  result  of  their  iimted  inspection, 
woull  not  bear  the  name  of  the  senior  uwpector. 
12142.  The  other  man  is  responsible?— iles. 

12143.  Bo  the  reports  of  the  junior  men  come  to  the 
senior  man  for  his  approval?— If  there  is  any  change 
of  mark. 


• . ion 

12144  Onlj  il  there  is  » ehange  of  »•*?— hei- 
tofalY  Thie  has  been  a difle.ehea  of  practiej  At 
omrimo  the  reports  of  assistmt  jmpeetotB  osed  toj, 
through  tha  highest  mspootor,  but  tbej  now  come  drreet 
to  the  office. 

12145  So  that  except  in  that  point  where  there  la 

a ouestion  of  change  of  merit  mark  the  s^ior  exercises 
no^  control  or  decisive  authority  over  the  ^ 

wouS  not  admit  that;  they  confer  pr^ty  o^n 
rS  they  arrange  methods  of  inspection  together.  For 
instance^  the  senior  inspector  has 

dates  of  the  inspections.  It  is  pretty  w^  Imown  now- 
adays that  the  8_enior  inspector  sets  the  tune  of  in- 
spection in  the  circuit. 

M 
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1214(3.  Yes,  lie  can  do  that  it  he  is  a strong  man, 
but  you  give  him  no  definite  authority? — Yea,  we  do. 

12147.  In.  what  resj)ect? — If  he  finds  that  the  men 
under  him  are  not  carrying  out  the  inspection  as  he 
would  like,  he  has  a right  to  report  the  fact  to  the 
office;  tisat  is  if  he  finds  that  the  sectional  officers  arc 
not  carrying  out  his  instructions.  His  authority  is  not 
minutely  de^ed  by  regulation,  because,  for  certain 
reasons,  we  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  do  it. 

12148.  We  have  bad  varying  accounts  of  it,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  exactly  what  the  position  was? — There 
are  no  regulations  so  far  as  I know  on  the  subject 
beyond  the  general  regulation  about  not  altering  the 
merit  mark ; but  the  senior  inspector  must  confer  with 
the  others,  and  be  arranges  the  dates  of  the  inspections. 
A good  deal  is  left  to  Qie  discretion  of  the  senior  in- 
spector, but  it  is  understood  that  he  is  master  in  his 
own  circuit. 

12149.  It  is  understood,  but  there  are  no  definite 
regulations,  it  is  not  laid  down  in  black  and  white 
anywhere? — ^I  really  could  not  tell  you.  I think  we 
deliberately  avoided  laying  down  rigid  regulations. 

12160.  Mr.  Henly. — It  is  a recent  thing,  that  regula- 
tion against  altering  the  mark? — It  is  in  the  circular 
of  July,  1911. 

12151.  Mr.  Harrison. — ^We  have  had  that  two  or 
three  times? — I don't  know  of  other  regulations. 

12152.  No,  but  we  have  had  rather  a varying  evi- 
dence as  to  how  these  people  respectively  stand  in  the 
hierarchy? — Under  the  old  system  before  1900  the  dis- 
trict inspectors  were  quite  independent,  except  of  the 
head  inspector,  and  we  had  to  bring  these  men  (who 
considered  they  had  certain  vested  rights)  under  closer 
supervision.  Some  of  them  came  to  me  in  a deputa- 
tion and  objected  veiw  strongly  to  the  authority  of  the 
senior  inspectors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  repre- 
sented to  me  that  the  senior  inspectors  had  not  suffi- 
cient authority  over  the  junior  men  in  the  matter  of 
standard,  and  that  led  to  our  forbidding  the  junior  men 
to  alter  the  merit  marks.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
the  senior  inspector  gave  a mark  to  a school  and  a 
junior  inspector  came  in  some  time  afterwards  and  re- 
versed it;  but  that  cannot  be  done  now. 

12158.  The  seniors  to  some  extent  felt  that  they 
wanted  more  power? — They  did. 

12154.  Now  under  the  present  arrangement  the 
senior  takes  one-fifth  of  the  schools  in  each  year? — Yes. 

12156.  So  he  goes  round  all  his  district  once  in  five 
years? — Yes. 

12156.  Is  that  sufficient,  to  enable  him  to  know 
his  district,  and  have  anything  really  like  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  schools  in  it? — If  a man  has  not  seen 
a school  for  five  years,  I cannot  say  that  his  knowledge 
is  very  great,  but  tlie  difficulty  is  how  to  provide  any- 
thing better. 

12157.  In  what  respect  is  the  present  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  district  system? — The  present  is  an 
improvement  in  this  respect,  that  the  senior  inspector 
ha.s  very  much  closer  supervision  over  a single  circuit 
than  the  old  head  inspector  had  over  eleven  districts. 
There  were  only  six  of  them. 

12158.  But  I said  the  system  of  disti-iet  inspec- 
tors?— The  district  inspector  before  worked  without 
any  supervision  at  all;  he  could  do  very  much  what  he 
liked. 

12159.  But  under  supervision  of  the  head? — I stated 
on  the  first  day  that  one  of  the  head  inspectors  did  not 
examine  any  of  his  schools  for  a year. 

12160.  The  Chairman. — He  had  eleven  districts? — 
Yes. 

12161.  Mr.  Harrison. — But  he  hod  extraneous 
duties  which  ought  not  to  be  put  upon  him  or  there 
was  a case  of  gross  neglect  of  duty. 

12162.  Mr.  CoPFRY.— Was  it  not  rather  that  he  did 
not  liold  any  check  examination? — I always  understood 
from  that  return  that  he  did  not  hold  any  sort  of  in- 
spection  or  examination  with  a view  to  supervising 
The  marks  of  his  juniors.  He  may  have  held  and 
probably  did.  hold  incidental  visits,  but  I fancy  they 
wore  not  very  numerous.  I am  sure  that  he  did  visit 
Kchools  incidentally. 


12168.  Mr.  Harrison. — You  have  asked  for  divi 
sional  inspectors  or  provincial  inspectors  in  order  to 
complete  the  hierarchy? — Yes. 

12164.  These  iu  your  opinion  are  very  necessary?— 
Yes,  as  additional  to  the  present  staS. 

12165.  I can  quite  understand  that,  because  it  U 
quite  impossible  for  tw’o  men  to  do  very  much  to  secure 
uniformity  throughout  Irolaiul,  especially  if  they  have 
other  duties  iu  the  office? — Yes,  imd  again,  it  would 
be  no  use  taking  four  of  the  present  senior  inspectors 
who,  as  you  say,  do  not  sec  as  mucli  of  the  schools  as 
we  should  like.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  having  a 
fifth  of  bis  circuit  to  inspect  in  the  year  the  senior 
inspector  spends  the  rest  of  the  year  iu  supervising 
tile  work  of  his  juniors.  It  does  not  take  him  more 
than  half  a year  to  inspect  a fifth  of  tlie  schools.  He 
has  got  half  as  much  us  the  district  iuspector.  The 
district  inspector  takes  the  U’holo  year  to  go  over  his 
two-flfths,  and  the  senior  inspector  takes  half  a year 
going  over  his  one-fifth. 

12166.  And  would  he  have  no  other  duties  outside  his 
district? — Not  to  any  great  extent;  ho  may  be  em- 
ployed for  bolding  investigations.  Ho  is  not  employed 
solely  for  inspection  work.  Ho  may  have  to  write 
reports  on  apiicals  against  the  sectional  inspectors,  but 
not  to  any  very  great  extent. 

12167.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  one  of  the 
inconveniences  of  tho  insiicctor’s  life  is  his  being  looked 
upon  by  many  of  the  tcuclu'rs  as  ii  sort  of  detective 
when  he  comes  into  a scliool,  hceause  it  is  hie  duty  to 
test  certain  accounts? — Yes. 

12168.  I thought  you  lumped  together  all  the  regis- 
ters by  the  general  name  of  accounts? — Yes,  it  is  (he 
inspector's  duty  to  count  the  children  and  compare 
them  with  tlio  number  on  tho  I'cgister.  He  is  expected 
to  go  back  over  the  register  for  some  moiitlis.  The 
scrutiny  is  very  strict.  For  example,  I sometimes  om 
told  : “ I found  a big  attendaiieo  on  such  a day,  which 
was  very  wet,  and  I have  a strong  suspicion  that  few 
children  attended  mi  that  day.”  As  there  are  no 
Government  auditors,  who  have  been  refused,  the  in- 
spectors arc  asked  to  go  into  such  matters.  I know 
one  ease  iu  which  an  inspector  reported  that  there  was 
a big  atteudanco  entered  for  u certain  clay,  but  as  there 
had  bc!6n  a terrible  snow-storm  on  that  day  ( a month 
before)  he  was  perfectly  certain  tliat  no  cliild  could 
have  attended. 

12160.  We  have  hud  sucli  experioiiee  hi  England  in 
old  days,  but  we  got  rid  of  most  of  tho  temptations 
that  tempt  weak  men  to  falsify  any  of  the  returns.  Is 
it  impossible  to  do  so  iu  Irchuid? — I do  not  think  it  is 
possible,  not  unless  you  adopt  chauges  of  a most  revolu- 
tionary nature. 

12170.  Because  tho  temptations  are  very  great?— 
It  would  not  be  possible  unless  you  introduced  capita- 
tion payments  and  fixed  salaries,*  as  in  England,  in'es- 
pective  of  the  average  attendance.  The  change  to 
such  a system  would  cost  a million  of  money. 

12171.  Mr.  Hkni-y. — Would  not  the  temptation  then 
be  greater  than  ever? — As  far  as  I can  understand 
from  Mr.  Harrison,  in  England  the  temptation  is 
slight,  because  tlis  money  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
auSiorities,  who  employ  thoir  own  teachers  irrospectiye 
of  the  average  attcndanc^e,  and  so  if  there  is  a small  fall 
in  the  average  attendance,  it  docs  not  involve  the  dis- 
missal of  the  teacher ; it  only  means  a small  loss  to  the 
local  authority.  Tin-  local  authority  might  falsify  but 
the  teacher  has  no  temptation  to  do  .so. 

12172.  But  if  you  had  the.  capitation  system  of  pay- 
ment with  the  present  system  of  management  the 
temptation  would  be  greater  than  ever? — ^Possibly  it 
would  be  very  like  the  results  system. 

12173.  Mr.  Harrison. — At  ail  cveuts  it  is  a great 
blot  to  any  system  deliberately  to  put  temptation  in 
the  way  of  a large  body  of  people  who  are  not  too  v'eil 
paid? — Decidedly. 

12174.  Is  it  quite  impossible  to  devise  any  plsi^ 
which  will  minimise  this? — ^I  fancy  so. 

12175.  You  do  not  say  that? — I fail  to  see  it.  Ine 
salaries  are  paid  from  head-quarters  and  the  Treasn^ 
insist  that  the  teacher  shall  be  paid  if  the  average-falls 
below  a certain  point 
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12176.  Are  the  Treasury  respopsible  for  this? — Yes. 

In  order  to  diminish  this  hardship,  we  were  allowed  to 
intr<^uoe  the  “ swing,”  and  that  has  diminished  for  a 
time  the  inducement  to  falsification,  but  when  the 
average  fails  down  to  40,  the  temptation  comes  in 
again.  T^t  is  only  for  a time  that  tire  evil  is  abated, 
but  the  principle  remains. 

12177.  Incidentally  the  question  arose  in  the  case  of 
a large  school  the  other  day,  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  have  a double  mark,  a mark  for  the  morn- 
ing attendance  and  for  the  afternoon  attendance?— 

If  you  have  two  attendances  that  is  always  done,  there 
are,  however,  very  few  schools  which  have  adopted 

*^12178.  I was  counting  the  interval  as  breaking  the 
attendances?— The  great  difference  between  Ireland  and 
England  is  that  there  are  two  attendances  in  England, 
and  the  roll  is  called  twice. 

12179.  Yes.  that  is  so?— Well,  in_Ireland  where:  there 
are  two  attendances  the  roll  is  called  twice,  but  where 
there  is  onlv  one  attendance,  witir  a break  for  recrea- 
tion, the  roll  is  called  only  once. 

12180  But  suppose  the  average  falls  below 
ae  fixed  point,  by  » ohiid  not  continuing  «t 
school  after  the  recreation,  ought  not  that  child 
to  have  its  attendance  marked? — The  I^easuvy 
would  not  agree  to  that.  If  a child  -is  two 
•minutes  late  for  roll  caU,  it  does  not  count,  and  that, 
as  you  know  perfectly  well,  is  a great  inducement  ^to 
falsification.  The  excuse  of  the  teacher  is  always,  1 
knew  the  child  was  coming;  I saw  him  <»ming  up  toe 
road,  I was  just  putting  down  the  att^dance  loi' ^t 
child  when  the  inspector  came  in  and  found  that  the 
child  was  not  there.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  ” absence 
mark  has  been  altered  into  a " presence  mark  when 
the  child  turns  up  two  minutes  late.  Xhe  temptation 
is  always  toete,  but  we  cannot  alter  it. 

12181.  My  suggestion  would,  to  a certain  _ extent, 
obviate  that,  but  1 have  heard  that  it  was  considered  a 
hardship  on  the  teacher  to  call  the  roll  twice?  Per- 
sonally I do  not  object  to  your  proposal,  but  that  is  a 
thing  tost  we  cannot  do  ourselves.  - , t 

121B2.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinsok.— I understand,  but  i 
do  not  know  whether  I am  rightly  mformed  on  the 
point  that  in  some  schools  there  are  boys  who  attend 

only  for  half  a day?— Yes,  haU-timers.  

1218S  The  half-timer  goes  away  at  a particular  houi, 
and  he  gets  half-time  attendance,  but  if  another  hoy 
who  goes  out  with  him  at  the  same  toe,  “f  “ 

half-timer,  does  not  come  back,  the  whole  of  his 
attendance  is  cancelled? — Quite  so. 

12184.  Bo  that  there  is  a strong  te.sou  there  why 
Mr,  Harrison’s  suggestion  should  be  adopted  if  it  could 
be  adopted?— I wonder  whether  the  teachers  would 

'^^1218^.^Mr.  Hbnly.— I do  not  think  they  would;  I 
think  the  clerical  labour  would  be  more  than  it  would 
be  worth?— They  would  not  like  to  have  to  mark  toe 

^°^186^°Mr.  Harbisok.— It  is  the  easiest  tMng  in  the 

world  to  do?-In  a few  cases  we  allow 

home  for  lunch,  it  is  not  very  often 

has  to  be  marked  if  they  come  back,  and  the  teacheia 

°^m87.°I  hav7seeu  a teacher  fill  the  atW^e^m 
a class  roll  almost  before  you  muld  look  round?  If 
your  proposal  gave  general  satisfaction,  we  should  be 

« us  thst  mor.  exammstlon  is 
desirable  but  it  would  entail  an  enormous  increase  of 
tirstaa  I want  to  ask  you  wbfether,  supposing  per- 
haps as  a result  of  this  inquiry,  this  of  gmdmg 

is  superseded,  it  would  be  necessary 
inspection  of  every  school  every  year?-I  do  not  kn^ 
thst  I waul  BO  far  as  to  saj  that  more  eiammatiou 

'''l2189.‘'i*inaerat<,oa  you  to  say  a’ 

-I  do  uot  miud  reatating  my  noi 

what  I intended  to  eonyej  was  * 

depend  on  the  examination,  and  fi  it  . -1^  "ifs”! 

affect  the  teaching  (and  these  fl,,® 

I should  haya  no  objootion  myself  to  ® 

amlned  as  much  as  you  hie,  beeauK  toldien  M 
examinations,  and  if  they  do  not  spoil  the  leaehmg, 
they  are  a harmless  amusement. 


12190.  I had  not  in  my  mind  individual  examina- 
tion with  any  record  of  toe  results? — ^I  quite  under- 
stand. 


and. 

12191.  I had  not  that  in  my  mind,  and  I do  not 
think  you  bad,  but  it  was  ratoer  as  a corrective  to 
what  some  of  the  witnesses  havo  called  the  impres- 
sionist style  of  inspection?— I always  approve  of  a 
certain  amount  of  examination.  _ 

12192.  And  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  satisfy 
some  teachers  that  their  work  has  been  tested,  and 
should  it  be  uecessary  to  give  a bad  report  upon  _ a 
school,  to  have  some  distinct  record  of  what  the  chil- 
dren are  taught? — ^Wa  do  that. 

12193.  But  supposing  you  were  not  under  toe  neces- 
sity of  grading  every  school  and  every  teacher  every 
year,  you  would  not  require  any  increase  of  staff  to 
make  this  full  inspection,  we  will  say  every  two  or 
three  years? — No. 

12194.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  omitting 
occasionally  a report? — Do  you  mean  to  omit  toe 
inspection  altogether? 

12195.  I won’t  say  to  omit  to  visit  the  school,  but 
to  omit  a report? — None.  I do  not  think  toe  annual 

report  is  necessary  when  you  omit  the  minute  inspec- 
tion. ■ I do  not  think  the  annual  report  is  necessary  in 
these  years. 

12196.  The  annual  report  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
vou  now  under  your  present  system  of  grading?-— The 
annual  report  does  not  involve  a minute  inspection. 

It  is  sufficient  if  it  sums  up  the  results  of  incidental 
visits;  but  we  require  to  have  a mark  sent  in. 

12197.  Now  we  had  a good  many  managers  here, 
and  almost  all  of  them  have  complained  that  it  is 
very  difficult  now  to  arrange  to  meet  the  inspectors?— 
That  is  one  of  the  results  of  our  system. 

12198.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make?— That 
has  always  been  before  me.  You  will  see  that  in 
the  rules  we  say  that  the  inspector  ought  to  confer 
with  the  manager.  It  was  easy  enough  m the  days 
of  the  results  system.  Notice  of  toe  annual  visit  was 
given  a month  before,  and  the  manager  was  always 
til  ere.  The  results  ’ day  was  ratoer  a gala  day , but  now 
the  inspector  turns  up  like  a thief  on  a dark  night,  ana 
when  he  is  in  the  school  he  sends  word  to  the  man^M. 
Having  done  that,  he  is  supposed  to  have  done  his  duty. 

12199.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  inform  the 
manager  befoi-ehand— I may  mention  that  I have  at 
toe  request  of  a manager  written  to  him  a few  days 
before  to  announce  the  date  of  my  visit  at  the  same 
time  asking  him  to  treat  my  letter  as  con- 
fidential, ^ I do  not  think  that  that  confidence  was 
ever  abused.  I suppose  you  recommend  some- 

thing Uke  that?— We  have  considered  that  at  tne 
National  Board,  but  we  did  not  do  it. 

12200.  And  you  have  not  found  piy  way  of  meet- 
incT  this  difficulty?— No,  except  by  giving  notice  on  toe 
Inorning  of  to©  visit,  but  we  encourage  the  inspector. 
Ste Tbs  Lpsotlon,  to  see  ib,  msn.gst;  -ye 
that  conferences  with  the  managers  should  not  be 
omitted.  . , 

12201.  The  Chairman.— I was  greatly  struck  ^ 
exaiiioo  of  .11  th.  m.tmgers  b, 

Hnnke  of  this  as  a senous  matter,  that  they  did  not 
S?  notL  tiU  toe  morning  of  the  i-spcotion  w^u 
their  engagements  had  been  already  made,  and  some 
of  them®hld  not  seen  an 

—I  think  that  must  have  been  the  fault  of  toe  m 
sneotor  But  I am  aware  of  their  complaint.  The 
managers  in  Ireland,  whatever  faults  they  have  (and 
Sme^say  they  have  a good  many),  are,  at.  any  rate 
hSffitSIe.  In  toe  country  places  they  enjoyed  very 
much  having  the  inspector  to  lunch;  there  is 
the  day  of  examination  was  a grea.t  day  m toe  .^i®^riet, 
miss  it  They  also  liked  conferring  and 
tllkiZ  about  the  school.  ^ But  what  would  you  gam 
bv  totrXSng  that  again?-You  would  deprive  the 
inspection,  in  my  opinion,  of  almost  its  total  value. 

12202  Mr  Harrison.— I quite  underst^d  your 

obiSobto  gmbg 

no  way  you  see  of  gmng  notice  to  the  man.  et.  Mo 
..  tb/ tiohets  would  be  eeitan  to  beat  of  it.  tyen 
al  it  is,  it  is  difficult  to  conceal  the  movements  of 
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inspectors,  unless  they  employ  motor  oars,  which  whii-1 
them  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  We 
should  be  most  anxious  to  give  the  manager  informa- 
tion of  the  coming  of  the  inspector,  if  it  could  be  kept 
from  the  teacher. 

12208.  Personally  I should  take  the  matter  into  my 
own  hands,  and  where  I knew  the  manager^  was 
anxious  about  the  school,  I should  give  him  notice  if 
I were  an  inspector  in  Ireland,  and  take  my  chance 
of  what  the  authorities  said.  But  you  told  us  just 
now  that  you  Uiought  liiat  there  had  been  some 
inaccuracy  in  arithmetic  since  the  abolition  of  the 
results  system? — I do  not  know  that  of  my  own 
knowledge.  I am  told  so. 

12204.  You  were  repeating  a common  saying?— A 
Yes. 

12205.  Bo  you  think  that  there  may  be  a consider- 
able fallacy  underlying  that  very  common  statement, 
namely,  that  in  the  old  days  the  test  in  arithmetic 
occurred  on  a fixed  day,  and  that  the  children  had 
been  trained  to  a very  high  pitch  for  that  ^ 

should  be  very  much  inclined  to  say  so,  a good  deal  of 
cramming  went  on  for  a considerable  time  before  the 
examination. 

12206.  And  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a trust- 
worthy comparison  in  the  matter  of  accuracy  between 
the  present  system  and  the  old  one? — The  result  of  the 
comparison  largely  depends  on  temperament.  Some 
always  admire  the  old,  while  others  will  have  nothing 
that  is  not  new.  If  you  could  brine  up  the  children  of 
10  or  15  years  ago,  and  put  them  icy  the  side  of  tho 
children  of  the  present  time  and  examine  them,  you 
might  coropai'B  &em,  but  you  carmot  do  that. 

12207.  Bo  any  complaints  of  large  employers  _ of 
labour  in  Ireland  reacfi  you  personally  as  to  a decline 
in  accuracy  of  arithmetic  or  in  the  style  of  writing 
or  in  the  spelling? — I have  not  seen  them  except  in 
letters  in  the  newspapers. 

12208.  You  have  had  no  persoual  experience  of 
nothing  of  the  kind  so  far  as  I know  has 
been  sent  to  the  Board. 

12209.  You  have  told  us  that  a great  majority  of 
the  children  in  Ireland  never  get  beyond  the  Fourth 
Standard? — I think  that  is  veiy  true. 

12210.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  by  the  Board  to 
remedy  that?— The  most  important  step  has  been 
our  attempt  to  improve  the  education  of  the  children 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  In  some  places  it  is 
a usual  tiring  to  find  children  of  14  years  of  age  in 
the  Fourth  Standard,  while  in  other  schools  they  would 
be  in  the  Fourth  Standard  at  10.  Improvement  is 
almost  impei-ceptible  in  the  backward  parts,  at  least  in 
a short  period  of  time.  But  let  us  take  periods  very 
widely  apart,  for  instance,  the  time  of  the  Powis 
Oommissiou  and  now.  At  that  time  7.9  per  cent, 
of  the  children  were  above  the  Fourth  Class.  At 
present  the  percentage  is  19. 

12211.  Mr.  Coffey. — ^But  then  you  are  comparing 
things  very  different.  The  Fourth  Class  at  that  time 
was  equal  to  the  Sixtii  Standard  now? — At  any  rate 
the  Powis  Commission  drew  very  unpleasant  inferences 
from  this  fact.  But  I agree  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
compare  things  in  different  circumstances.  Another 
important  step  has  been  by  encouraging  more  regular 
attendance.  The  attendance,  at  any  rate,  has  gone 
up  in  Ireland  by  10  per  cent,  since  1900.  It  is  72  this 
year,  which  is  not  particularly  high,  but  when  one  con- 
siders that  they  go  to  school  in  some  places  only  for 
four  months  in  the  year,  it  is  not  very  bad ; at  any  rate, 
it  is  a great  improvement. 

12212.  Mr.  Harrisox. — Upon  what  do  you  rely  for 
improving  attendance? — Mainly  on  impi-oviug  the 
teachers.  My  experience  is  that  a good  teacher  can 
always  get  a good  attendance. 

12218.  I think  that  is  vciy  true? — As  fat  as  I know 
it  is  almost  universally  true  in  Ireland. 

12214.  Mr.  Henly.— Is  not  the  increased  percentage 
due  to  the  new  mode  of  keeping  the  registers? — Tho 
increase  is  slightly,  but  not  greatly  due  to  that.  I 
dare  say  it  might  count  for  two  per  cent.,  if  you  com- 
pare the  year  when  we  made  this  change  with  the  year 


before  it,  the  difierenec  is  not  very  much;  it  is  some- 
thing like  one  and  a half  per  cent.  At  one  time  the 
children’s  names  were  kept  on  the  loUs  for  12  weeks 
if  absent.  We  now  strike  them  of!  after  an  absence  of 
four  weeks. 

12215.  Mr.  Harrison. — You  have  no  rule  here  as  to 
the  age  at  which  little  childreu  are  admissible?— 
They  are  uot  admitted  l)oforo  three. 

12216.  Is  not  that  nuieh  too  young? — I am  afiaid  to 
say  that,  because  babies  arc  just  as  valuable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  teacher  as  persons  of  14. 

12217.  Have  you  seen  tho  English  medical  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  babies  in  small  schools? — No,  I do 
not  require  it. 

12218.  You  are  convinced  that  it  is  a bad  thing 
for  those  children? — Of  course  I am,  but  we  thiok 
they  are  better  off  now  with  junior  assistant  mis- 
tresses to  look  after  them  than  they  wore  ten  years  ago, 
when  they  learned  nothing.  ’ 

12219.  And  not  only  learning  notlriug,  but  com- 
pelled to  sit  still,  and  keep  quiet  when  their  whole 
business  iu  life  is  to  move  tlieir  limbs  about  and  mjie 
noise? — ^Yes. 

12220.  Is  it  not  possible  to  do  something  to  stop 
the  admission  of  these  children  under  five?— 5 once  as 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem  proposed  at  the  National- 
Board  that  the  childreix  under  five  should  be  excluded, 
but  that  was  in  order  to  save  127(b),  which  provided 
for  the  educutiou  of  iufunt  boys  by  women.  There  was 
great  agitation  on  the  subject,  and  there  was  a danger 
of  the  rule  being  i-cseindcd.  I proposed  tiien  at  me 
Board  that  if  this  rule  wero  (Iroi)ped  all  children  should 
be  excluded  from  seiiool  under  five  years  of  age, 
except  where  there  was  a jjniper  infnnts’  school  The 
consequence  of  this  proposal  was  timt  tho  opposition 
on  the  Board  to  127  fb)  disapja-ared.  I remember 
talking  to  various  people  about  this  ]n'oposal  to  exclude 
childreu  under  6;  but  evoryborly  was  against  it;  I 
was  told  it  would  ruin  the  atteiKlnnce,  und  a very  large 
number  of  teachers  would  lose  tliiiir  jt>b. 

12221.  If  you  rejected  childreu  under  five? — (.’ertaialy; 
it  was  calculated  that  it  would  caust!  a foil  of  over 
50,000  in  the  attendanee,  and  that  would  moan  Q loss 
of  £160,000  a year  from  t!m  Treasury. 

12222.  The  CnAiiiMAS. — .\ml  the  loss'  would  fall  on 
the  worst  paid  teachers? — Yes. 

12223.  Mr.  Hariuso.v. — .\t  any  mte  educationally 
and  hygienienlly  you  are  satisfied  tlmt  it  is  thoroughly 
bad? — In  every  other  way,  i-xcopt  so  far  as  it  afiecte 
the  teachers,  it  is  Imd. 

12224.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  exactly  what  the 
Development  Grant  is  to  whicli  you  referred? — The 
Development  grant  is  a grant  vote<l  for  education,  OJid 
employed  in  providing  sti-iim  dredgci’s  and  such  things. 

12225.  And  when  was  it  voted? — 1902. 

12226.  Is  it  an  annual  grant? — An  annual  grant  of 
£185,000  a year.  similar  grant  was  made  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  it  was  over  a million  in  England. 
That  w’Rs  the  time  when  it  suddenly  came  home  to 
Mr.  Wyndham  that  the  National  Board  was  a 
thorouglily  unnieritorious  institution,  and  that  it  was  a 
waste  to  give  it  any  more  money;  then  the  scheme  of 
the  Tralee  and  Dingle  Ilaihviiy  became  paramount,  and 
steam  dredgers,  and  Wexford  Harbour,  and  tiie  flotation 
oE  land  stock;  and  so  the  whole  of  it  disappeared. 

Mr.  Henly. — It  was  applied  for  educational  pin- 
poses  in  England  and  Scotland,  l)ut  diverted  from  its 
proper  purposes  in  Ireland. 

12227.  Mr.  Harrison. — I .suppose  it  is  no  use  inqiw- 
iug  into  these  lamentable  defieiencies  of  accommoda- 
tion in  Belfast.  I suppose  you  cannot  give  us  any 
information  about  tlmt  or  suggest  auy  remedy? — ^I  can 
give  you  complete  information. 

12228.  Of  the  actual  numbers? — I can  send  tifi 
information  to  you;  we  have  collected  it. 

12229.  But  I suppose  I may  assume  for  the  purpose 
of  this  inquiry  that  the  National  Board  are_  perfeody 
powerless  in  the  matter? — ^Perfectly.  According  to  the 
Irish  system  wc  can  not  take  the  initative  in  pro* 
viding  of  school  buildings. 
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12230.  So  that  these  children  must  be  on  the  streets? 

Unless  you  would  prefer  the  polluted  atmosphere  of 

crowded  rooms. 

12231.  Now  I think  you  told  us  that  recently  school 
libraries  have  become  quite  common.  Can  you  give  us 
any  distinct  information  about  that? — I cannot  tell  you 
how  common;  I can  only  say  that  in  going  round 
myself  I have  seen  a considerable  increase  of  them,  and 
that  we  encourage  them. 

12232.  The  Cbaieman. — Are  the  numbers  given  in 
any  of  your  reports? — No;  but  I think  it  could  be 
collected  from  the  annual  report  of  the  inspectors.  As 
well  as  I remember,  one  of  the  queries  in  the  annual 
report  is,  “ Is  there  a school  library?” 


[Conffnued. 


12233.  Mr.  Harhisok. — Is  there  generally  what  is 
partly  a lending  library,  partly  a library  of  referent 
for  the  teacher,  and  partly  a library  for  children  to  be 
used  for  silent  reading? — ^That  is  the  English  system, 
but  we  do  not  supply  books  to  children  in  Ireland. 

12234.  Do  they  not  supply  them  themselves?~Tha 
teacher  sometimes  does  it.  I see  libraries  in  all 
the  convent  schools,  and  in  schools  where  they  are 
doing  very  good  work. 

12236.  Any  in  country  schools? — ^Yes,  libraries  of  the 
class  selected  by  the  late  Lord  Avebury,  ‘‘  The  Best 
Hundred  Books,”  and  that  sort  of  stuff.  You  can  get 
them  for  £5. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY.— TUESDAY.  JUNE  17th,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

Present ;~Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a..  litt.d..  ll.d.  (Chairman);  Tbs  Most  Kev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d.^ 
Bishop  of  Boss ; Sir  Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d;  Mr.  John  Coffey;  Mr.  Heneage 
E.  B.  Harrison,  B. A.;  Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly;  Mr.  Walter  McMurrough Kavanagh,  d.l.  ; 

Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Ajithur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  W.  J.  M.  Staekie,  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Education,  fm-tber  examined. 


12286.  The  Chairman.— I think  it  was  arranged  that 
Sir  Hiram  should  begin  to^ay?-Before  the  examina- 
tion begins  I wish  to  supplement  some  of  my  answers 
on  the  previous  days.  You  asked  me  m some  cases 
for  further  information,  and  this  would  be  the  most 
convenient  time  to  give  it.  Sonae  of  these 
very  important  issues.  The  first  is  Prof^sor  He^y  s 
question^  about -the  dismissal  of  the  Dolphin  s Barn 
teachers.  He  expressed  surprise  that,  as  it  womd 
appear  at  any  rate  from  the  letter  of  Mr. 
in  the  papers,  Miss  Burke’s  report  was  the  final  re^rt 
on  whicb^the  teachei-s  were  dxsmis^d,  and  be  asked 
me  whether  it  oould  not  be  arranged  that  the  senior 
inspector’s  report  should  be  the  final  one.  I had  a strong 
oonviction  in  my  own  mind  ^at  it  was  P^wtice 
never  to  dismiss  except  on  report  of  the  - 

or  chief  inspector;  but  I was  rather  nonplu^d  by 

statement  that  Miss  Burke’s  was 

I was  not  sufficiently  farmlmr  with  the 

able  to  explain  how  that  happened.  I 

Burke  had  ^ven  “bad”  to  the  school,  and  I thought 

fiom  Mr.  M?Sweeaey's  stat^ent 

report.  I have,  however,  since  ascertained  ™ 

Burke’s  report  was  not  taken  into  account  at  all  «s- 
Sug  th!  teachers.  It  was  merely 
visit  of  hers  after  the  senior  ^i^spector  s report  bad 

In  T>i«  t.pach€M  were  dismissed  on  the  semoi 
iSoeSir's  report  in  addition  to  two  previons  reports, 

tm  *oh”p  printed  in  this  d— t.  I have 
■aacertained,  « I was  aprons  to  .to..*™, 
teacher  is  dismissed  '^^thout  a mpo 
instance  from  the  semor  or  ch^  ^ • ^^ould 

intend  to  hand  it  in/  Ahai;  is  . i-„pbeis  have 

AS 

ita^oSg  toVTon  reap  have  toe  1 

whether  you  will  publi^  it,  th»_is  lor  y 
have  no  insuperable  objeotion  to  it. 


12240.  The  Chairman. — What  was  the  o^eot  of  Miss 
Burke’s  visit?— The  senior  inspector’s  visit  was  the 
special  visit  ordered  by  the  Board  before  a teacher  is 
dismissed;  Miss  Burke’s  visit  to  the  school  was  in  the 
course  of  her  ordinary  duty. 

12241,  Mr.  Henly. — The  senior  inspector  s visit  was 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1912,  and  then  Miss  Bnrke  visited 
the  school  subsequently  to  that? — Subsequently  to  that, 
but  there  ie  no  mention  of  her  report  in  the  cose  as 
submitted  to  the  Board. 

12242.  Well,  it  do^  not  remove  the  impression  on 
my  mind  that  if  s^  were  going  to  be  dismissed  on 
Dr.  Alexander’s  report,  it  should  not  have  been  found 
necessary  to  send  a subsequent  report.  She  was  to  be 
dismissed  on  a report  of  " middling  ” and  Mias  Burke 
then  gave  her  ‘'bad”?— But  my  point  is  this,  that 
Miss  Burke’s  report  oould  not  have  influenced  the 
Board,  because  it  was  not  before  us,  and  bad  not  been 
made  at  the  time  we  issued  the  order. 

12248.  The  Chairman. — Had  her  report  not  come  in 
at  the  time  the  Board  made  the  order?— No,  so  I am 
informed;  she  went  there  in  the  course  of  her  ordinary 
duty.  It  is  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
when  the  schools  shall  be  visited. 

12244.  Hers  was  a regular  normal  visit? — A normal 
visit. 

12245.  Mr.  Henly. — In  connection  with  that,  you 
will  see  that  the  72nd  report  of  the  CommissioneM 
of  National  Education,  your  own  report  on  page  6, 
savs  that  in  nearly  all  cases  dismissal  for  inefficiency 
is  not  ordered  tiU  the  senior  “spector  or  a chief  in- 
spector has  added  his  opinion  of  the  school  to  that  ot 
the  district  inspector? — ^Yes. 

12246  So  that  you  admit  that  according  to  that 
report  you  are  violating  your  own  rules  in  dismissing 
tethers  where  the  senior  inspector  s report  or  ttie  chief 
inspector’s  report  is  not  called  into  play?  How  are 
we^violating  our  own  rules-?  I do  not  see  that.  The 
senior  inspector  reported  in  this  case  and  gave  his 
opinion. 

12W7  But  here  in  your  own  report  there  is  an  admis- 
sion that  the  teachers  have  been  dismissed,  but  not  on 
the  senior  inspector’s  report? — 1 see  what  you  mean. 
That  was  at  a very  early  date.  _ 

12248  It  is  in  1905?— I know,  but  if  you  look  into 
the  codes  you  wUl  find  that  the  rule  directing  a report 
from  the  senior  inspector  in  every  case  was: made 
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subsequeutly  to  1903.  1 do  not  deny  that  there  were 
some  cases  before  1903.  That  rule  about  the  senior 
inspector’s  report,  as  well  as  I remember,  was  made 
in  1908. 

12249.  The  CHAiaiiAN. — Since  that  they  have  never 
been  dismissed  except  after  special  inspection? — That 
is  so.  This  code  of  rules  gradually  grew  up.  As  I 
said  last  day,  Mr.  Bryce  investigated  the  dismissals  in 
1906,  and  he  was  satisfied  with  our  procedure.  Mr. 
Birrell  took  it  up  in  1907.  I had  conferences  with 
him,  at  which  we  discussed  various  suggestions  on  the 
subject  of  the  dismissals  of  teachers,  in  the  light  of 
the  present  regulations  in  the  code.  These  were 
approved  by  Mr.  Birrell,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Board. 

12260.  What  power  has  the  Chief  Secretary  to  inves- 
tigate these  eases? — No  power  whatsoever. 

12261.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — I see  he  stated  in 
anolher  place  that  he  had  no  power? — He  had  none, 
but  he  made  representations  to  the  Board  all  the 
same. 

12252.  Was  it  by  invitation  that  he  came  to  do  that? 
— He  did  so  through  me.  He  could,  of  course,  write 
to  the  Board,  and  say,  “ I consider  the  system  you 
follow  in  the  dismissal  of  teachers  is  indefensible;” 
but  we  are  not  compelled  to  adopt  his  views.  If  a 
Chief  Secretary  is  anxious  to  move  the  Board  to  do 
anything,  I should  advise  him,  if  I may  give  him 
advice,  to  ask  to  see  me,  and  to  convince  me  first. 
I am  always  ready  to  discuss  education  with  anybody 
who  will  approach  me  in  a fair  way;  but  in  the  case 
we  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Birrell  did  uot  interfere 
of&cially. 

12253.  What  did  Mr.  Bryce  do — did  be  hear  this  case 
over  again? — Mr.  Bryce  directed  his  private  secretary 
to  iirform  me  that  the  teachers  bad  approached  him 
with  regard  to  dismissals,  and  that  he  shoidd  be  vei'y 
glad  to  have  my  observations  on  the  subject.  I was 
away  at  the  time,  but  I drafted  for  Mr.  Lemass  the 
letter  in  reply  which  I have  already  quoted.  Subse- 
quently to  that  I brought  the  matter  before  the  Board, 
which  ordered  a list  of  the  dismissals  for  a certain 
number  of  years  to  be  made  out  with  the  reasons  in 
each  case.  The  list  was  drawn  up,  discussed  by  the 
Board,  and  sent,  as  well  as  I remember,  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

12264.  The  Chairman. — Did  he  see  the  teachers? — 
I believe  so. 

12263.  Mr.  Henly. — ^Now,  Buis  90  says  that  in  no 
case  is  a teacher  dismissed  for  inefficiency  on  the  report 
of  a single  inspector.  And  that  before  his  dismissal 
there  must  be  a thorough  inspection  of  the  school  as 
a whole,  and  an  examination  of  all  -standards.  Now 
that  rule  provides  for  two  things — thorough  inspection 
of  the  school  and  thorough  examination.  Now  here  is 
Dr.  Alexander's  report.  (Reads  report).  Now  in  that 
report  from  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  one  word 
about  examination  of  the  children? — I have  no  doubt 
that  the  report  mentioned  it.  I do  not  suppose  that 
tbs  whole  of  it  is  printed  in  that  document. 

12256.  That  is  what  they  were  dismissed  on,  so  they 
were  dismissed  in  violation  of  that  rule? — I do  not 
think  so.  I will  inquire  if  you  like  as  to  whether 
Dr.  Alexander  carried  out  the  official  instructions. 

12257.  Mr.  HAnKisoN. — ^Was  this  an  infants’  school? 

12258.  Mr.  Henlv. — No,  but  there  are  infants  in  it? 
— The  regulations  must  have  been  canued  out.  A 
formal  inspection  must  have  been  held  involving 
examination  of  the  kind  you  mention. 

12259.  But  does  it  not  seem  an  extraordinary  thing 
that  these  two  teachers  should  be  dismissed  on  a report 
which  does  not  state  specifically  whether  that  aeliool 
was  examined-aa  well  as  inspected?^ — That  document 
does  not  mention  the  examination;  but  it  mentions 
what  is  certainly  at  least  as  important  es  the  exami- 
nation, Emd  that  is  the  inspection. 

12260.  I am  not  disputing  ’that,  but  here  provided  in 
your  own  rule  are  two  things  examination  and 
inspection? — But  you  have  not  proved  to  me  that  the 
examination  was  not  carried  out. 

12261.  You  bring  up  a document  on  which  the  Com- 
missioners acted,  and  it  appears  on  the  face  of  that 
document  that  he  did  nob  hold  an  examinatioa? — I 
deny  that  in  toto.  The  fact  that  examination  is  not 
mentioned  does  not  prove  that  it  was  not  carried  out. 


12262.  It  does  not  pi-ove  it? — It  certainly  does  not 
prove  it. 

12263.  But  the  Comnussiouers  beforo  tliey  dismissed 
these  unfortunate  teachers  ought  to  have  proved  that 
it  was  carried  out.  So  that  does  not  clear  up  the  point? 

I did  nob  say  it  cleared  up  tlic  point,  but  there  is 

no  doubt,  at  least  I have  no  doubt,  that  this  experienced 
inspector  carried  out  that  most  important  rule,  and 
did  hold  a formal  examination. 

12264.  Still  tlic  ugly  fact  remains,  that  there,  in  the 
face  of  that  document,  these  teachers  were  dismissed, 
and  the  Commissioners  had  not  before  them  the  infor- 
mation that  they  should  have,  n'licthcr  the  school  was 
examined  and  \vhetber  it  was  not? — In  my  opinion, 
the  Commissioners  wero  right  to  assume  that  their 
rules  were  carried  out  mitii  it  was  proved  that  they 
were  not.  My  second  statement  touches  a question 
which  was  pub  to  mo  on  the  lust  day.  Mr.  Kctfie 
wished  to  know  why  tho  chief  inspectors  were  not 
invited  to  the  conference  of  Juno  or  July,  1903. 

12265.  The  CnAiiiM.v.v. — That  is  when  all  the  inspec- 
tors were  there? — Y'us,  I answororl  that  they  did  not 
require  any  special  invitation,  ns  they  were  supposed 
to  preside  at  any  meeting  of  the  senior  inspectors 
in  Dublin.  Since  then  I have  looked  at  Mr.  Ptirscr’s 
evidence  on  tho  subject  which  I might  read. 
Mr.  Coffey  asked  (Question  3814).  ” Tiie  chief  in- 
spcctovs  had  no  official  knowledge  of  the  conference  nor 
of  liiat  decision,  nor  of  tho  disenssion  at  the  conference, 
and  Mr.  Purser  says,  ” Not  at  the  time,  hut,  of  course, 
they  were  submitted  to  us  later  on.”  Then  Mr.  Henly 
asked,  “You  were  not  present?”  and  his  answer  is, 
“ No,  I was  not  present.”  I find  a noting  on  a letter 
by  Mr.  Lemass  of  the  10th  of  June,  1903,  " Request 
each  of  the  senior  inspectors  to  arrange  to  meet  the 
Resident  Commissioner  in  t^tmfereneo  at  this  Office  on 
Tuesday,  the  80th  iust.,  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  Advise  tiie 
chief  inspectors. — By  Onler,  P.  K.  1'jK>jas8.''  Under 
that  the  word  “ Done  ” is  written  by  the  clerk  in 
charge.  As  you  see,  this  is  another  of  those  ill-fated 
statements  of  Mr.  Purser  which  succumb  to  the 
slightest  touch  of  documentary  evidence.  Ho  said  he 
had  no  official  inforniation  of  this  conference.  But 
ha  •n'as  advised  of  the  conferimca,  he  and  Mr.  Downing. 
If  they  wero  not  present  it  was  becaiiM^  neither  of  them 
wished  to  assist  at  it  in  accordance  with  their  duty. 
They  'were  not  present  at  the  conference,  and  they  did 
not  hear  about  its  recommendations  until  afterwards. 

12266.  Mr.  Hawhson. — Was  not  Mr.  Lciuass’s  letter 
an  order  to  them  to  attend? — It  was  certainly  a notifi- 
cation to  them  that  there  was  to  bo  n conference,  and 
as  I said  it  is  the  duty  of  the  cliii'f  inspectors  to  pre- 
side at  any  conference  t>f  inspectors  at  Dublin,  The 
only  excuse  Mr.  Purser  made  for  not  being  present 
was  that  lie  had  not  official  knowledge  of  it. 

12267.  But  this  was  official  knowledge? — Certainly. 

12268.  And  was  it  not  a command  to  attend? — Yes, 
practically  a command.  They  were  told  that  the 
senior  inspectors  were  to  moot,  .and  if  they  got  notice  of 
that  it  was  practically  an  order  to  them  to  be  present. 

12269.  It  did  not  say  “ Your  presence  is  requested?,”' 
—No,  that  is  not  the  form  that  we  would  nee. 

12270.  The  CHAmMAN. — "Who  put  that  noting  on  it, 
“ Done?” — That  is  by  the  clerk  in  charge. 

12271.  Then  he  did  advise  them? — Certainly. 

12272.  Mr.  Coffey. — The  invitation  was  to  confer 
with  you? — Yes. 

12278.  But  they  did  not  confer  with  you?— Yes, 
because  I see  in  tho  minutes  that  they  met  in  the 
Boardroom,  where  I addres-sed  them  for  an  hour,  or 
rather  I find  in  my  diary  that  I addressed  them  for 
an  hour,  and  I arranged  certain  heads  of  discussion 
witix  them,  which  you  may  sec  in  the  report  of  the 
conference,  as  having  formed  the  “agenda”  paper. 

12274.  'What  I am  not  quite  clear  on  is  this.  The 
invitation  to  the  chief  inspector  was  to  come  and  con- 
fer with  you? — ^Yes. 

12276.  Mr.  Kettle. — The  ■u'ords  ore  “ Request  each 
of  the  senior  inspectors”  and  “Advise  the  chief 
inspectors.”  ^ 

12276.  Mr.  Cofpet. — Yes,  that  is  the  way  it  is 
— That  was  to  give  them  notice. 
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llth  June,  1913.] 

12277  Sir  HmAji  WttKMSON.— Wltli  regard  to  this  at  telepabhj  misstatements  can  be  made  just  as  weU 

noting  “ Bone,"  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  senior  as  through  the  telephone.  But  bo  that  as  it  niaj.  1 

rneneftors  did  not  attend  before  you?-Yes.  say  that  Mr.  Pntaet's  own  evidence  given  here,  that 

12278  Was  there  any  offieial  record  of  that  meet-  he  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  gomg  on  in  Tippwap, 

in,  which  would  show  ihether  the  chief  inspectors  did  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  that  wl.eh  has  tocB.d 

S^dTd  not  attend?  No,  I should  not  say  so,  hut  I into  Mr.  Coffey's  mind  m such  ?? 


that  a report  reaeaeu  wie  tjuiuc  wuiuu  v.o= 
by  Mr.  Purser  as  dissenting  from  Mr.  welpiy  s 
judgment.  It  is  difficult  to  reconoile  tiiese  two  state- 
ments. 

12284.  Mr.  Henl-s. — Howe-ver,  there  is  no  evidence 
beforo  this  Committee  that  that  particle  of  information 
that  was  in  Mi\  Coffey’s  questions  did  come  from  Mr. 

Purser? I will  assume  that  is  so.  On  these  questions 

I wish  t-o  make  two  observations.  They  are_  very 
interesting  questions,  I must  say.  They  involve,  in  my 
opinion,  to  use  Mr.  Coffey’s  own  words,  a very  serious 
insinuation.  First  of  all,  that  we  were  informed  that 
the  standard  of  education  in  the  Clonmel  circuit  was 
much  lower  tlian  that  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  that 
having  been  informed  by  the  chief  inspector  that  he 
dissented  from  Mr.  Welpiy,  we  took  no  steps  to  check 
the  latter’s  activity,  so  &at  he  eontinued  for  a year 
and  a half  lowering  the  marks  in  the  belief  that  he 
• i.  A. I^t  Vi5a  /yffi/hial  nimA. 


’.an  siaws  ^ .-.-J 

12279.  The  Chaiuman. — You  were  m the  chair? — les. 

My  recollection  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  chief 
inspectors  were  not  there. 

12280.  Sir  TTruditr  Wilkinson. — ^It  did  not  occur  to 
vou  to  send  for  them? — No,  I would  not  do  that,  as  I 
knew  very  well  what  they  were  up  to. 

12281  Mr,  COPPEV. — Did  you  call  for  any  explana- 
tion of’  their  absence?— No,  I did  not.  The  other 
point  I wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  much  more 
important.  In  fact,  I might  say  that  it  is  the  most 
important  matter  before  the  Committee.  It  deals  with 
the  question  how  far  Mr.  Purser  was  cognisant  of  Mr. 

Welply’s  opinion  of  the  state  of  education  in  the 
Cloi^el  circuit.  Mr.  Purser  was  asked  some  questions 
on  that  subject.  Question  4000  is,  " And  you  were 
chief  inspector  while  this  fall  of  marks  was  taking 

nlace”?  His  answer  is,  “I  was  part  of  the  time,  a half  lowering  the  mams  m me  oeimi  taai.  uc 

certainly,  but  I do  not  know;  I think  Mr.  Welpiy  doing  it  with  ^e  approbation  of  his  oacisl  sups- 

had  not  come  to  the  district  the  year  before  riors;  secondly,  that  we  kept  back  Mr.  Welpiy  s report 

the  date  that  1 left.”  I may  note  that  that  is  .^yith  Mr.  Purser’s  noting  from  the  knowledge  of  tins 

entirely  wrong.  Mr.  Purser  retired  at  the  end  of  Committee  wlien  we  were  sending  in  the  other  docu- 
October  1911.  He  states  that  Mr.  Welpiy  had  not  come  menbs  about  the  grievances  of  the  Clonmel  teachers, 

to  the  district  in  1910.  As  a matter  of  fact  he  came  to  jn  fact  the  purpose  of  those  questions  seems  to  be. 

the  diatiict  on  tire  1st  of  July,  1909.  Then  he  is  asked  mind,  1 am  very  far  from  wishing  to  insinuate  that  this 

(4000),  ‘‘I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Clonmel  was  Mr.  Cofiey’s  purpose,  to  show  mat  I bad  full  know- 


the  diatiict  on  tire  1st  of  July,  1989.  'men  ne  is  assea  mind,  I am  very  lar  irom  wianing  to 

(4000)  ‘‘I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Clonmel  was  Mr.  Cofiey’s  purpose,  to  show  that  _1  had  lull  mow- 

toachers  sent  up  an  appeal  against  the  marking  of  ledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Tipperary  circuit, 

Mr  Welnlv.  Was  that  appeal  referred  to  you  as  chief  but  that  I suppressed  it  from  tiie  Secretary,  wno 

mr.  wip  1 _ rv  report,  from  the  Boetd  imd 

from  this  Committee.  If  Mr.  Purser  wwe  here  I should 
be  glad  to  ask  him  what  was  the  character  of  tois 
report,  because  the  description  of  it  is  rather 
ambiguous.  , . 

12285.  Mr.  Copfev. — Dr.  Starkie,  before  you  go  any 
further,  to  clear  the  matter  up  I may  tell  you  distinctly 
that  that  story  did  not  reach  me  directly  or  mdireotly, 
from  Mr.  Purser?— That  is  very  curious. 

12286.  Either  dhectly  or  indirectly?— Yes. 

12287.  You  cannot  blame  me  for  asking? — ^You  can- 
not be  blamed  for  asking. 

12288  I had  some  doubt  for  a considerab^  time 
whether  I would  teU  you  that  Mr.  Purser  had  no 
communication  direct  or  indirect  with  me?--I  wanted 
to  brine  that  out,  because,  so  far  as  I know , the  noting 
of  Mr.  Purser  which  you  mentioned  was  never  seen 
bv  anybody  except  Mr.  Purser. 

12289  It  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Purser  either 

directly  or  indirectly?— I may  say  that  I made  anxious 
inqnirL  Irom  the  time  I saw  that  jv.deaoe,  wtooh 
was,  when  jour  first  volume  was  published  ttee  weeks 
ago,  as  to  what  this  report  was,  and  I rauld  not  find 
uitil  quite  reoenfly  anything  about  it;  but  I think  I 
can  clear  up  the  matter  „ -Wolrvlv? 

12290.  The  Chaibman.— This  report  of  Mr.  Welpiy? 
—First  of  all  I had  a letter  fioin  Mr.  Welpiy,  “ 
is  no  wonder  at  my  knowing  of  its  asiBtenoe.  Thm 
ambiguity  iu  Mr.  Coffey  a information.  Two 


..  ^ appear  agamou  aiatetaa-nag  -- 

_ - Welpiy.  Was  that  appeal  referred  to  you  as  chief 
inspector?”  His  answer  is  “ Oh,  no,  I knew  nothing 
about  that  imtil  after  I bad  gone  out  of  the  service. 
Then  (4002),  " You  did  not  know  that  that  great 
change  of  marking  was  taking  place?”  His  answer  is 
" No  I did  nob  know  that  there  was  any  change. 
When  I say  I did  not  know  I had  no  official  know- 
ledge of  it,  but  I could  guess  veiy  well  that  Mr; 
Welpiy  would  give  a’  smaller  proportion  of  higher 
marks  than  when  Mr.  Browne  was  ihere.  because  Mr. 
Brown  is  certainly  an  easier  marker  than  M^r.  Welpiy. 
That  is  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Purser,  that 
he  had  no  offieial  knowledge  of  any  fall  in  the  mark- 
ing. In  fact  he  implies  that  beyond  the  general 
power  of  anticipation  which  he  possessed  from  his 
taowledge  of  Mr.  Welpiy  as  to  what  would  be  the 
probable  result  of  his  activity  in  Clonmel,  he  had  no 
other  means  of  knowing,  or  rather  that  he  hi^  no  other 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  on.'  Well,  that  stote- 
ment  seSms  to  me  difficult  to  harmonise  with  oertwn 
questions  put  by  Mr.  CoSey,  I thmk  to  Mr.  Dilworth. 
The  questions  are  754,  756  and  767.  I suppose  I am 
right  in  assuming  that  Mr.  CoSey  s information  m 
these  questions  came  directly  or  indireotty  from  Mr. 
Purser,  because  nobody  else  could  have  hah  it. 

12282  Mr.  Gofitbv. — That  is  a serious  insinuation. 
I never  met  Mr.  Purser  until  I met  him  in^this  rwm? 
—I  will  read  the  questions  if  7®!^. 

Mr.  Welpiy  took  charge  of  the  district,  did  he  send 
q prirete  report  to  the  Bo»d  » f*' 


SlSSSTaSE?"  •"  ™?“bo  f SVeT5 

™:Sf’yorhe-".S£ 

very  fm^te.?  Jop^h..  „o.ote 

he  te  mi  opl-door  officer.  The  reporh  m *h>»k 
heighte  of  certain  mountajne  are  referred  to  le  nob  yet 
£&ro»r  derk.  are  ‘hro»gh 


differing  so  widely  that  one  i- 

informed,  has  said  ‘It**  'l^St  to  be 

of  this  district  is  os  much 

as  the  height  of  one  moimtam  is  below  that  of  anoaer 
higher  mountain,  and  if  the  ohief  of  inspection  noted 
in  the  margin  of  the  report  that  he  dissents  from  this 
the  ease  iS  very  serious."  I quite  agree  with  Ur 


£e“ease"irve'ty  ‘ terio‘us."  I quite  S'thrSOTma“v“‘eSrtoiVra^^^ 

rwort*  on  the  tohdition  of  the  C onmel  circuit  fm 
Slhcd  by  Mr.  Welpiy  to  the  secretaries.  I have  it 
before  me. 


Colley  tnat  it  is  very  senuuo.  --  ^ 

is  not  a very  violent  one  when  I say  that  the  i^or 
mation  as  to  Mr.  Purser’s  noting  must  have  come 
directly  or  indirectly  from  Mr.  Purser. 

12288  Mr  Coffey.- I never  spoke  to  Mr.  Purser?— 

I do  not  say  you  did.  I only  it  ^ 

directly  or  indirectly  from  Mr.  Purser.  No  doubt  it 
was  a case  of  telepathy,  but  unfortunately  by  means 
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12291.  Was  ^lat  published  in  any  of  your  reports?— 

I never  knew  of  it  till  last  Saturday;  and  thereby 
hangs  a tale,  and  a very  interesting  tale,  which  I will 
proceed  to  unfold.  I see  from  Mi’.  Lemass’s  noting 
that  this  report  was  mentioned  to  me  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1910,  that  is  seven  months  after  Mr.  Welply 
went  to  tlie  district.  I did  not  read  it,  as  I never 
do  read  a report  at  this  particular  stage,  in  fact  until 
all  the  nofangs  have  been  put  on  it,  so  that  I may  have 
full  information.  The  order  of  Mr.  Lemass  ■was, ' ’ Refer 
to  chief  inspeotor  for  perusal  and  observations.”  That  is 
to  Mr.  Purser.  This  is  Mr.  Welply’s  report  ” I 
beg  to  report  that  I had  to-day  a conferenoe  at  the 
Limerick  Junction  with  my  colleagues  of  this  circuit.” 

I do  not  intend  to  read  the  whole  document,  because 
I will  hand  it  in,  but  the  last  paragi-aph  is  of  extreme 
importance: — “On  comparison  of  our  standard  of 
marking  schools  my  personal  conviction  is  that  a great 
many  of  the  schools  in  fhis  circuit  ai-e  too  highly 
marked,  and  I told  this  quite  plainly  to  my  colleagues. 

I found  schools  marked  “V.G.,”  which  are  not  nearly 
on  a par  with  one  another,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
marks  were  not  awarded  ■with  due  discrimination.  The 
experience  of  Mr.  Cole,  junior  inspector,  who  worked 
for  three  mon&s  in  the  cii-cuit,  tallies  with  mine. 
Mr.  Cole  reduced  the  awards  in  78  per  cent,  of  the 
schools,  and  Mr.  Carroll,  the  recently  appointed  junior 
inspector,  who,  however,  has  had  several  years’  expe- 
rience as  teacher  in  a primary  school,  also  expressed 
to  me  his  surprise  at  several  of  the  awards.  Mr. 
Kelly,  another  junior  inspector,  who  marked  in  the 
district  last  summer,  was  equally  emphatic  in  his  dis- 
agreement "with  several  of  the  awards.”  Mr.  Purser 
■wrote  on  that,  “ This  paragraph  has  no  business  here. 
I disapprove  of  Mr.  Welply'e  dragging  in  Uie  names  ot 
other  inspectors  and  his  opposing  the  opinion  of  junior 
inspectors  like  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Carroll  to  that  of 
men  like  Mr.  McEnery  and  Mr.  Yates — A.P.  28th 
January,  1910.”  I may  eay  in  passing  that  Mr. 
Purser’s  noting  was  not  a dissent,  as  Mr.  Coffey 
thou^t.  The  point  I wish  to  make  is  this,  that  wheu 
Mr.  Pmser  stated  that  he  had  no  official  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  things  in  that  circuit,  he  had  seen 
and  annotated  that  report.  It  is  dated  by  Mr.  Welply 
the  22nd  of  January,  1910,  that  is  a year  and  nine 
months  before  Mr.  l^urser  left  the  service. 

12292.  Mr.  CoiTEy. — Mr.  Carroll  and  Mr.  Cole  and 
Mr.  Kelly  referred  to  there  were  three  new  appoint- 
ments on  probation  at  the  time? — do  not  think  Mr. 
Col©  was  on  probation. 

12298.  Well,  Mr.  Kelly? — Mr.  Kelly  probably  was. 

12294.  And  Mr.  GarroE? — Yes;  I do  not  want  to 
enter  into  that  question  which  is  quite  in’clevant  at 
this  particular  moment. 

12295.  The  question  arises  that  their  opinion  in 
support  of  Mr.  Welply  would  be  worth  very  little? — 
I am  not  going  into  that,  but  I would  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  observe  the  nexus  of  events  in  this  case 
because  it  is  very  important.  First  of  all  Mr.  Welply 
succeeded  Mr.  Brown  on  the  1st  of  July,  1909,  not  in 
1911,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Purser.  Though  he  was  well 
toown  to  Mr.  Purser  as  a stricter  marker  than  his 
predecessor,  no  steps  were  taken  so  far  as  I can  ascer- 
tain by  tile  chief  inspeotor  to  warn  him  as  to  the  injudi- 
ciousness  of  suddenly  enforcing  a high  standard  in  a 
district  which  had  experienced  a succession  of  easy- 
going inspectors. 

12296.  Mr.  Henit. — ^In  reference  to  tiiat  statement, 
are  you  giving  up  altogether  one  of  the  points  which 
Uiis  Committee  has  been'  appointed  to  inquire  into, 
namely,  whether  there  is  uniformity  of  inspection  or 
not? — ^If  you  mean  uniformity  in  generM,  I am 
perfectly  willing  to  discuss  that. 

12297.  Are  you  giving  up  the  case  altogether  on  that? 
— Ou  that  point? 

12298.  Yes  ? — In  my  direct  evidence  on  the  first  day  I 
admitted  that  there  had  been  a very  serious  breakdown 
in  the  Tipperary  circuit ; I did  not  attempt  to  deny  it. 
On  January  22nd,  1910-,  Mr.  "Welply  sent  to  the 
Secretaries  a report  of  a conference  with  his  subordi- 
nates, in  which  he  stated  very  clearly  that  he  could 
not  continue  to  assign  the  marks  of  his  predecessor. 
This  report*  was  sent  to  Mr.  Pmrser  for  liis  perusal  and 
observations,  but  so  far  as  I can  ascertain  was  not  again 
seen  by  the  Secretary  or  myself  until  it  was  accidentally 


discovered  last  Saturday  by  Sir.  McNeill  amongst  some 
waste  papers  left  behind  in  the  chief  iuspector’s  room 
by  Mr.  Purser  on  his  retirement. 

12299.  The  Chairman. — Not  seen  for  threfe  years?— 
For  three  years  till  lust  Saturdaj’,  when  it  was  found 
aeeidentaUy.  In  addition  to  receiving  this  report  Mr. 
Purser  hod  two  conferences  with  Mr.  Welply.  I have 
Mr.  Welply’s  letter  to  that  affect,  in  which  he  gives 
the  dates  from  his  journal.  On  Juno  14th  and  16th 
1910,  five  mouths  after  this,  Mr.  Welply  had  con- 
ferences with  Mr  Purser,  during  which  the  condition 
of  tiie  schools  in  Circuit  18  was  discussed  at  length  (I 
am  quoting  Mr.  Welply  swords).  As  aU  this  informa- 
tion was  supprcsseil  from  my  knowledge,  and  as 
Mr.  Purser  took  no  action  upon  it,  Mr.  Welply  vvas 
allowed  to  assume  that  his  judgment  of  the  circuit 
had  official  approval.  In  1911,  when  the  marks  of 
numerous  schools  had  been  rodueed,  and  an 
agitation  was  on  foot  “to  smash  the  Board,” 
to  use  Mr.  O'CaUaghan's  oxprossaon  in  a letter  to 
Mr.  Pui'ser,  because  its  action  on  the  petition  from 
Tipperary  hud  not  satisfied  tne  potitiouoi-s,  Mr.  Purser 
at  once  proceeded  to  exacerbate  the  excitement  in  the 
circuit  by  some  letters  to  Mr.  O’Callaghau,  and  (so  I 
liave  heard)  to  other  teachers  iimking  serious  charges 
against  the  head  of  tlie  administration.  By  these 
letters  he  succeeded  in  diverting  the  attack  of  the 
teachers  from  the  Board  ou  to  myself. 

12300.  Mr.  Henly.— You  said  ho  sent  letters  to 
other  teachers.  Who  wore  they? — I do  not  know. 

I say  I am  informed. 

12S01.  Mr.  Harrison. — This  ducumont  was  found  in 
the  waste-paper  basket,  but  is  it  not  the  practice  in 
the  case  of  a document  of  that  sort  to  register  it? — 

It  was  registered. 

12302.  And  was  it  never  discovered  that  it  had  never 
come  back? — The  curicus  thing  about  it  (and  it  is  a 
very  curious  thing,  about  which  I cannot  get  any 
information)  is  that  ou  the  28th  of  January  this 
document  is  recorded  to  have  been  brought  back;  but 
it  was  never  brought  to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Lemass 
never  saw  it. 

12803.  But  it  would  not  necessarily  go  to  the  Sec- 
retary again? — It  would. 

12304.  It  would  be  filed? — Anything  referred  by  the 
Secretary  to  another  officer  for  his  observations  must 
go  back  to  the  Secretary.  The  explmmtion  they  give 
me  downstairs  is  that  Mr.  Purser  returned  the  docu- 
ment, so  that  it  was  registered  ns  having  been  returned, 
and  immediately  afterwards  asked  for  it  again. 

12305.  The  Chairman. — Ho  had  it  in  his  keeping  for 
three  years? — He  had  it  until  he  left  the  office.  Mr. 
McNeill  brought  me  the  box  in  which  it  was  found. 

It  was  among  a mass  of  papers  that  would  usually  be 
consigned  to  the  fire,  a lot  of  old  circulars,  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

12306.  Mr.  Henly.—  Is  it  only  a surmise  that  Mr. 
Purser  brought  the  document  down  to  register  it,  and 
then  asked  for  it  again? — The  only  evidence  I can  pro- 
duce is  that  it  is  registered  as  having  been  brought 
back,  but  the  clerks  say  they  never  had  it  again  in 
their  possession;  they  say  ho  must  have  asked  for  it 
again.  At  any  rate,  it  never  reached  me  as  it  ought 
to  have  done,  and  it  never  reached  Mr.  Lemass. 

12307.  But  it  is  not  evidonec  to  say  that  because 
you  cannot  account  for  it  in  any  other  way,  ther^ore 
it  must  have  occurred  in  that  way? — ^I  think  it  is 
good  evidence  when  the  thing  is  found  in  the  mwi’a 
own  box  that  he  had  it  in  his  possession.  It  is  a strong 
presumption,  I think,  "^^hen  a report  of  this  kind  is  . 
submitted  to  me,  and  I direct  it  to  be  sent  to  the 
chief  inspector,  and  it  is  never  brought  to  me  again 
or  to  the  Secretary,  and  is  found  amongst  the  goods 
of  the  chief  inspector,  there  is  certainly  a strong  pr^ 
sumption,  and  I only  offer  it  ns  such,  'that  he  must 
have  recovered  the  docunienc  after  it  iind  been  regis- 
tered. I wish  to  say  this  very  emphatically,  that  by  ■ 
the  suppression  of  Mr.  Welply 's  report,  Mr.  Purstf 
has  done  grave  injustice  not  only  to  myself  and  to 
the  Board  and  the  teachers  of  Tipperary  who  have  lost 
increments  and  promotion,  bub  Mr.  Welplyj  whose 
conduct,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  misrepres^ted  ®ven 
by  myself  to  the  Board  in  such  a way  as  injuriously 
to  affect  his  prospects  of  promotion.  If  I had  known 
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at  an  early  date  that  he  had  warned  the  Board  of  the 
eonditiod  of  the  Tippeimy  circuit,  I would  not  have 
suggested  that  he  was  too  drastic  in  his  methods,  as  I 
have  d.one  both  at  the  Board  and  this  Committee.  In 
mv  opinion  his  conduct  has  been  irreproachable 
throughout.  If  he  acted  ou  his  opinion  of  the  Tipperary 
teachers,  he  only  did  his  duty,  which  as  he  bad  every 
reason  to  believe,  had  been  approved  by  his  superior 
officer  and  the  Board. 

12308.  Mr.  Harbison. — Was  there  no  search  after 
this  when  it  was  not  found  to  have  been  returned?— 

In  a big  office,  like  ours,  those  unfortunate  things 
occur  occasionally.  You  sea  it  was  registered.  It 
was  mentioned  to  me,  but  I never  charge  my  memory 
with  a document  of  that  kind  till  it  is  ready  for  con- 
sideration.  I have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
having  ever  seen  it.  Mr.  Lomass  tells  me  tliat  he  has  a 
faint  recollection  of  the  character  of  the  document. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  lost  sight  of.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  person  who  liad  charge  of  these  documents 
to  have  looked  after  it,  and  all  I can  say  is'  that  he 
was  in  fault.  _ . „ 

12809.  And  he  never  missed  it? — He  never  missed 
it.  It  was  not  asked  for  since,  and  tbs  clerk  in  charge 
lost  sight  of  it.  It  is  a curious  incident.  _ 

12310.  And  the  question  is,  how  did  it  appear  _m 
Mr.  Purser’s  possession  afterwards? — ^I  cannot  explain; 

1 asked  Mr.  Lemass  about  that,  and  be  says  that  m 
the  ease  of  an  office  lilce  ours,  with  thousands  of 
documents  being  constantly  handed  about,  there  is_  a 
certain  looseness.  Supposing  the  chief  inspector  said, 

“ I want  to  see  the  file  on  the  Clonmel  circuit  which 
T returned  the  other  day,”  they  would  hand  it  to  him 
without  a receipt.  This  document  appeared  to  be 
within  his  particular  province,  and  possibly  ffiey  gave 
it  to  him  without  question,  and  so  there  was  no  record. 

At  any  rate,  it  hos  been  found  amongst  his  papers. 

12811.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson.— Thera  is  one  ques- 
tion that  seems  to  arise  out  of  that.  You  have  only 
received  that  information  quite  recently,  and  you  nave 
not  had  time  yourself  to  consider  or  the  Board  to  con- 
sider whether  any  sFeps  ought  to  bo  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  that?— Steps  of  what  kind? 

12312.  I will  just  explain.  Mr.  Purser  made  a 
statement  which  you  consider  ought  nob  to_  have  been 
made,  and  it  is  quite  right  that  any  corrections  should 
bo  made  tliat  are  necessary.  Among  the  p^ple  whom 
you  mentioned  as  having  been  affected  by  Mr.  Purser  s 
action  are  the  teachers.  Now  the  teachers  might  say, 
and  the  point  of  view  of  a teacher  would  natural^ 
lead  to  that,  ” Hero  is  a dilute  between  toe  Boaid 
and  Dr.  Stai^ie  and  Mr.  Purser.  It  “3- 

Whether  Dr.  Starkie  is  right  or  whether  Mr.  Pumer 
is  right  it  a small  matter  to  us,  and  .whether  Mr. 
Welplv  is  right  is  a small  matter  to  us  if  Dr.  Starkie 
recognises  that  through  the  fault  of  Mr.  ^ 

interests  have  been  affected  m a way  m ^tioh  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  affected.  Is  it  too  t®te  ^ 
give  us  some  redress."  I do  nob  «k  you  to  suswer  that 
question  now;  I merely  ask  you  if  you  would  t^e  that 
^int  of  view  into  considei-ation,  and  see 
toere  is  any  force  in  such  a supposed  statement  on  toe 
pai-t  of  toe^ teachers?— As  what  I have 
ring  to  the  teachers  was  written  down  this 
before  I came  here,  you  may  take  it  ‘J.  f 
fully  considered.  I have  toe  i 

tJ  I'expressed  on  the  first  day,  with  teatoe^  of 
Tipperary.  I said  that  possibly  the  new  marks  were 
the  right  ones,  and  the  old  marks  t e 
but  still  that  they  were  not  W E-reat 

marks,  aud  from  that  ^ >io-nd  ^as  I 

mat  ivmpathy  with  them.  On  the  other  MJf.  “ | 
rathi  denied  Mr.  Welplj  e I 

«m  onnious  to-day  to  mate  to 
can,  because  he  gave  us  full  notice  o 
sidered  to  be  his  duty.  I W at  me  S 

renort  of  Mr  Welplv’s  had  been  brought  to  me  at 
’ that  time,'as‘he  no  doubt  believed  unto 
that  it  had,  I certainly  would  have  acted  m 
with  my  practice  in  other  s mikr  cases.  ^ 

cases  on  so  very  large  a scale  have  co  , ,3  ’ 

but  I have  dealt  with  isolated  cams.  I tootod  have 
said  to  Mr.  Purser,  as  I am  saying 
quite  possible  that  the  teachers  m Tipper  ry 


enjoying  fat  years  under  Mr.  Brown,  but  we  could 
nob  allow  them  to  lose  at  one  fell  stroke  whatever 
advantages  they  had  got,  and  that  if  there  was  to  be  a 
change  of  marking,  it  must  be  done  very  gradually. 
I am  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  situation,  and  I must 
face  it.  I am  perfectly  well  aware  that  what  I am 
saying  to-day  will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to 
lessen  the  discontent  among  the  teachers  of  Tipperary 
whoso  marks  have  been  rwuced.  We  had  a similar 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  Belfast,  although  there  the 
i-eduotioiis  were  perfectly  explainable  and  comparatively 
slight,  but  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  Tipperary 
is  a still  more  difficult  problem.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  harder  than  when  certain  people  have  lost 
theii'  increments  or  promotion  to  make  it  up  to  them 
afterwards.  In  the  first  place,  how  is  one  to  show  that 
the  high  marks  were  deserved?  One  cannot  reproduce 
the  state  of  the  school  as  it  was  when  it  got  the  nigh  or 
low  mark. 


12313.  Mr.  Henly. — ^Was  not  a man  dismi^ed? — 
What  man? 

' 12314.  Mansfield? — Surely  the  question  of  Mr. 
Mansfield  does  not  arise  here.  If  there  is  one  man 
unaffected  by  what  the  teachers  wdll  probably  call  the 
“revelation’’  of  tois  morning,  it  is  Mr.  Mansfield. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

12315.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— Am  I right  in  say- 
ing that  in  toe  course  of  your  eviddhee  it  is  cont^ded 
that  the  mark  should  not  be  reduced  without  giving  a 
year’s  notice?— That  is  the  advice  I have  always  given 
to  inapectors. 

12316.  We  know  it  has  not  been  always  acted  upon? 

Not  always.  There  is  no  rule  that  such  notice  should 

be  given,  but  it  is  implied  in  toe  circular  of  July, 
1911.  There  is  something  in  that  about  not  abruptly 
reducing  the  mark.  Since  the  circular  was  published 
I have  been  told  by  inspectors  they  give  notice,  and 
I see  such  warnings  in  the  observation  books  pretty 
often,  by  Mr.  Cussen,  for  instance,  and  Mr.  O’Connor. 
Indeed,  it  has  become  the  practice  since  the  1911 
circular.  I constantly  see  that  toe  teacher  is  informed 
that  the  inspector  cannot  continue  toe  present  mark 
of  the  school  next  year  unless  there  is  some  improve- 
ment. I thiuk  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  make  that 
universal.  , , . 

12317.  Seeing  that  wrong  has  been  done  to  the 
teachers  and  hardship  impo^  on  them?— I would  not 
say  ■’  wrong.” 

12218.  Well,  hardship.  We  have  referred  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  justice  and  equity.  We  wOl  call  it  in- 
equitable  that  they  should  be  reduced.  Would  it  not  be 
possible,  and  I throw  out  this  as  a suggestion  to  consider 
their  cases  in  toe  simple  light  of  such  a rule  as  you 
mention  having  been  in  force  at  that  tirne?  Anything 
of  the  kind  would  be  a most  tremendous  ]ob. 

12319  I am  not  minimising  the  amount  of  it,  but 
YOU  Itnow  what  the  reduction  of  increment  means?— 
The  reduction  of  “ goods  ” was  20  per  rent. 

12320.  T was  not  speaking  to  that  point  at  tiie 
moment,  but  I was  speaking  of  toe  result  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  one  year’s  increment.  The  reduction  of  one 
Year’s  increment  means  a loss  to  a teachem  if  he  con- 
femes  in  toe  service  of  ^119;  two  years’  increment,  a 
loB3  o{  ^288,  and  tltee  year.' 

should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  it,  a loss  of  iWo. 

I mite  tecagmse  the  point  that  you  make  nO'»  i h™ 
diScult  it  ™«ld  be  to  reato  the  .tolas  9““ 

Mr  Weiply  arrived  there,  and  carry  it  on  to  the  pre- 
sent time  -,  but  I would  anbmit  lot  joni  own  ooneide™- 
tion  and  tho  consideration  of  the  Board,  that  tha 
trouble  it  involves  woidd  be  weU  repaid  by  the  “fas- 
faetion  which  the  teaeheis  would  Moeivel— I do  not 
mind  the  trouble  in  tho  least.  Sit  Hiram. 

12321  Yes  and  the  conviction  that  they  would  come 
tn’S  when ae  is  brought  belpm  you  * » 

and  that  yon  do  not  amply  W,  ^ Lml  jo“  quite 
nnd  yon  ' ‘Wg  dl  every  Ldividnal 

yofwlea«  teose  considerations 

brfotc  the  Board,  and  a eonelusion  arrived  at  as  favour 

if 
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Able  as  possible  to  the  teachers?— I think  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  what  you  say,  a very  great  deal. 

12322.  Mr.  Kettle. — suppose  the  Treasury  would 
have  a word  to  say  about  any  scheme— They  have 
their  say. 

12328.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkenson. — There  is  no  one  more 
anxious  tlian  I am.  to  clear  up  misapprehensions  witli 
regard  to  the  Treasury,  but  it  does  not  occur  to  me 
that  the  Treasury  could  make  any  possible  objection 
to  the  righting  of  a wrong,  and  I use  the  word 
“wrong”  again  not  aggressiv&y? — They  ore  not  likely 
to  ^mit  that  there  is  a wrong,  even  in  inverted 
commas.  It  is  possible  that  they  might  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  new  marks  were  the  right  ones, 
and  that  the  teachers  had  been  enjoying  increments 
to  which  they. were  not  entitled  during  Mr.  Browne’s 
time,  and  that  they  were  deprived  of  what  they  had 
no  claim  to  vmder  the  juster  administi.'ation  of  Mr. 
Welply.  I disagreed  with  this  lino  of  argument  on 
the  first  day,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  held. 

12324.  Sir  Hieam  Wilkinson. — xes,  and  I think  it 
could  not  be  answered  more  strongly  than  you 
answered  it  yourself,  so  I will  not  at  present  pursue  tlie 
subject. 

12325.  The  Chaieman. — It  is  evident  to  Dr.  Starkic 
that  this  is  perfectly  new  matter. 

"12326.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — ^Dr.  Starkie  does  not 
consider  that  I am  pressing  him  at  present  except  to 
press  him  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Board  and  to 
consider  it  himself. 

12327.  The  Chairman. — ^Wouldn’t  you  be  prepared  to 
leave  it  at  that,  because  he  has  met  you  quite  fairly? 

12328.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — ^I  am  quite  prepared 
to  leave  it  at  that.  On  the  last  occasion  I limited  my 
examination  to  an  endeavour  to  clear  up  the  misappre- 
hension with  regard  to  the  Treasury  and  the*Board, 
and  to  have  it  made  as  clear  as  possible  to  the  teachers 
what  the  Treasury  are  responsible  for  and  should  not 
be  attributed  to  the  Board.  With  regard  to  what  I am 
now  going  to  do,  I propose  to  go  genei'ally  over  the 
points  that  have  been  referred  to  us,  and  if  I repeat 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  already  asked,  I 
will  repeat  them  simply  for  the  purpose  of  continuity, 
and  I suppose  you  will  not  object  to  them.  The  Board’s 
powers  ai-e  laiS  down  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley  of 
1881,  and  subsequent  chai-ters.  The  last  charter,  I 
understand,  is  the  charter  of  1861,  and  under  that 
charter  the  present  Board  is'  constituted  of  10  Catholics 
and  10  Protestants.  I think  there  is  nothing  said 
about  a Resident  Commissioner  in  the  charters  so  far  as 
I know? — I am  like  the  Prime  Minister  who  is  un- 
known to  tire  constitution. 

12329.  I propose  to  refer  a little  to  the  history  of  the 
Board  and  its  committees,  with  a view  to  eliciting  your 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  committees  in  future. 
You  are  the  fifth  Resident  Commissioner.  There  have 
been  Carlile,  MacDonneil,  Keenan,  Redington,  and 
yourself? — Yes. 

12330.  The  first  Resident  Gomm_issioncr  'was  appointed 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  sufficient  attendance  of 
Commissioners  to  dispose  of  the  business? — Quite  so. 
The  fact  that  they  would  not  attend  was  discovered 
very  early;  the  Board  was  not  in  existence  a year  till 
it  was  discovered.  It  was  in  1832  that  the  fii'st  sub- 
committee was  appointed. 

12831.  Yes.  In  1838  ^ere  were  changes  made  in  the 
Board.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Fowls  Com- 
mission that  originally  all  the  Cotamissioners  were  un- 
paid, but  in  consequence  of  the  pressin-e  of  business  and 
the  otter  Commissioners  not  being  able  to  give  that 
attention  to  it  which  was  absolutely  necessary,  the 
Reverend  J.  Carlile  agreed  to  relinquish  what  he  re- 
ceived  from  his  congregation  and  became  a Resident 
Commissioner  with  a salary  of  ^300  a year  and  apart- 
ments, with  an  allowance  of  £100  for  a car  and  horse? 
— have  been  deprived  of  the  oar  and  horse. 

12882,  I understood  that  you  were  afterwards  given 
a motor? — Only  for  a short  time  in  each  year;  it  is 
not  a permanent  arrangement. 

12838.  Mr.  Carlile,  it  appears,  from  the  same  report 
retired  somewhere  about  May,  1838?— Yes  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  Board,  I think.  ’ 

12884.  With  regard  to  that,  that  has  not  come  before 
me.  In  1870  it  was  an  old  story  although  Mr.  Carlile 


was  able  to  appear  before  the  Powis  Coumiission,  and 
of  course  it  is  a very  old  story  now  us  to  why  he  left; 
but  in  1887  before  tir.  Carlile 's  resignation,  it  is  said 
that  the  Commissionei-s  in  making  their  report  to  the 
Lord  Lieutennnut  sakl : “Finally  the  Commissioners 
on  account  of  increased  duties  asked  for  an  augmen- 
tation of  tho  number,  so  tliat  tliey  may  be  enabled  to 
appoint  two  committees  for  the  doapatoh  of  general 
business”? — Yes,  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
Comraitt-ee. 

12335.  Yes,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  conti-ol  of  the 
euthe  Board? — Yes. 

12336.  .And  that  led  to  the  appointment  of  further 
Commissioners? — At  thiit  time  there  were  20,  as  there 
are  now. 

12337.  Those  changes  left  the  Board  with  nine  Com- 
missioners?— Seven  at  that  time,  liftceu  and  twenty 
afterwards. 

12338.  They  got  the  additional  C'ouimissiouers.  On 
the  17th  of  June,  1839,  throe  inombei-s  were  added  to 
the  Board,  and  Mr.  Alexander  MacDonneil,  a clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  was  appointed  Resident 
Commissioner? — Yes. 

12339.  So  that  although  they  got  the  additional  Com- 
missioners for  tho  carrying  out  of  the  business  they  • 
found  they  wanted  a Resident  Coiinuissiouer? — Of 
course,  'fwelve  Commissioners  who  do  not  attend  are 
not  a bit  more  valuable  than  seven  wiio  do  not  attend. 

12340.  This  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentations that  tlic  Board  made  in  a letter  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  dated  the  2Utii  of  April.  1839.  After  say- 
ing that  the  system  of  iiducatinn  which  tliey  had 
to  administer  had  exteiuled,  tiiey  say  : “ But  us  it  has 
extended,  so  have  our  duties,  until  it  has  become  im- 
possible to  attend  to  the  discharge  of  them  satisfactorily 
without  having  more  frecpiont  ami  prolonged  sittings 
than  it  is  possible  for  any  of  us  to  attend.  Wo  have 
now  1,457  National  scliools  in  ludual  operation,  which 
are  attended  by  180,000  children.  W’e  liave.  undertaken 
grants  in  aid  towards  the  building  and  fitting  up  of 
338  ottei-8,  and  additional  apiflications  arc  fiom  day  to 
day  coming  in  upon  us.  Ihider  all  these  oircumstauces 
we  deem  it  essential  that  there  should  be  two  Commis- 
sioners appointed  u'ho  could  ilevottt  tlieniselves  mainly,, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  that  bruneh  of  tho  piibHc  service, 
and  we  consider  it  highly  expedient  that  one  should  be 
a Protestant  and  one  a Roman  Catholic.”  That  was 
the  recommendation  in  1839,  .And  then  as  an  excuse 
for  themselves  they  say  : “ Wo  are  not  seeking  to  ex- 
clude ourselves  from  the  care  of  superintending  the 
general  work  of  the  system  on  the  principles  originally 
laid  down,  and  steadily  lunintaincd  by  us.  Wo  on^, 
wish  to  make  over  to  tiioiii  the  principal  charge  of  those 
details  which  require  the  agency  of  persons  w'ho  are  not 
mere  subordinate  officers,  but  members  of  the  Board, 
and  arc  found  to  be  too  onerous  to  attend  to  with 
sufficient  regularity.”  Well,  in  their  letter  of  the  20th 
of  April,  1889,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  tho  Commis- 
sioners also  proposed  that  a Government  representative 
should  be  appointed  on  tho  Board? — That  is  not  a 
representation  they  would  make  at  present,  I think. 

12341.  They  say:  “We  M'ould  further  suggest,  con- 
sidering how  u-e  have  been  opposed  in  every  step  of  our 
progress,  and  our  acts  and  our  proceedings  misrepre- 
sented, and  ho^^'•  many  discussions  take  place  upon  them 
in  Parliament,  that  some  members  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  should  be  added  to  the  Board,  so  that  they 
may  be  acquainted  with  everything  done  by  it,  and  may 
partake,  though  not  of  tho  whole  of  its  labours,  yet 
its  responsibility”  This  suggestion  was  approved,  and 
the  Chief  Secretary  was  nominated? — He  never  took 
his  seat,  I fancy. 

12842.  Well,  it  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Powis 
Commission  ttat  Lord  Morpeth  retired  from  the  offi« 
of  Commissioner  to  hold  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  in 
1841,  and  if  be  did  not  attend  regularly,  at  any  rate  he 
showed  his  interest  in  education  by  leaving  tlie  Board 
as  an  earnest  of  good  will  a donation  of  £1,000,  the 
interest  of  which  he  desired  to  be  conferred  on  the  most 
deserving  school  masters? — So  far  as  I remember, 
there  has  never  been  any  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  any  member  of  Parliament  on  the  Board.  ,Iu 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  appointment  of  Lord  Morpeth 
was  so  entirely  successful,  it  was  never  repeated. 
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12343.  Do  you  say  it  was  successful? — Of  course,  I 
am  referring  to  your  statement  that  he  left  an  earnest 
of  his  goodwill;  but  at  any  rate  they  did  not  try  another 
experiment  of  the  same  kind. 

12344.  There  is-  nothing  which  I have  read  which 
shows  the  opinion  of  the  Powis  Commission  as  to 
whether  it  was  a successful  thing  or  not;  but  then  they  . 
had  taken  into  consideration  all  these  things  when  they 
came  to  consider  their  recommendations? — That  is  the 
recommendations  of  the  Powis  Commission. 

12345.  Yes.  What  I wanted  to  bring  out  is  that 
the  present  position  of  the  Board  was  the  result  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  Powis  Commission.  Eecom- 
mendations  were  made  by  the  Powis  Commission  wi^ 
regard  to  committees,  and  I wanted  to  get  the  benefit 
of  your  experience  and  c^inion  as  to  how  far  those 
recommendations  were  can-ied  out,  and  as  to  how  far 
they  could  in  the  future  be  carried  out.  Their  recom- 
mendations are  that  it  is  inexpedient  that  the  whole 
Board  should  be  summoned  weekly  to  consider  routine 
business,  and  tliat  routine  business  should  be_  con- 
ducted by  a Committee  of  the  Board  sitting  in 
Dublin,  whose  names  should  be  known  to  the  public, 
arid  that  all  questions  of  general  policy  of  the  system, 
such  as  changes  of  rules  or  interpretation  of  rules, 
should  be  referred  to  the  whole  Board,  to  be  speoiaUy 
summoned,  and  then  they  explain  what  they  mean  by 
a committee.  A permanent  committee  of  the  Board 
should  periodically  meet  to  consult  with  the  Besident 
Commissioner  on  such  question  of  discipline,  wm- 
nlaints  against  inspectors,  managers  or  teacheM, 
disputed  accounts,  applications  for  buildmg  grants, 
management  of  office  and  training  schools,  and  other 
routine  business  as  he  may  think  it  needful  to  bring 
before  them.  They  had  before  them  that  question  of 
the  equal  number  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  they  go  on  to  say  that  such  a com- 
mittee should  cousist  of  an  equal  numb^  of 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catliohcs,  like  the 
itself;  its  minutes  should  be  laid  before  the  Board, 
and  approved  by  them,  with  power  ^to  any  angle 
member  to  requh-c  an  appeal  to  the  full  Board  at  the 
next  meeting,  and  suspension  of  action  and  decision 
when  that  meeting  takes  places.  You  have  told  us, 
Dr.  Sterkie,  that  the  recommendation  at  the  Powis 
Commission  was  adopted  as  to  appointing  two 
mittees?— You  are  mistaken;  the  two  committees 
are  much  older  than  the  Powis  Commission.  So 
far  as  I know,  no  change  was  made  m the  committees 
owing  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Powis  Commission. 
The  Finance  Committee  existed  from  year  1^8, 
and  the  sub-committee  (whi^  was  eged 
committee  afterwards)  from  the  year  1^2.  I do  not 
think  any  change  was  made  thmugh  the  Powis  Com- 
mission. ^ ‘When  I came  into  office  the  same  state  of 
things  still  continued  that  the  Powis  Commission  found 
in  ^istenoe  in  the  year  1868,  so  tliat  it  seems  to  me 
unlikely  that  any  change  was  made  in  the  interval. 

12346.  You  found  the  same  state  of  things  that  they 
had  found? — ^Yes. 


vaiouuur — J.CO. 

12347.  Could  you  describe . it  generally  with  regard 
to  what  the  committees  did?— Certainly. 
in  my  direct  evidence,  a sub-committea  was 
in  1832,  because  the  other  members  of  the  Ni^ioual 
Board  did  not  attend  frequently  enough  on  the 

details  of  the  administration.  The  committee  consisted 
of  the  Resident  Commissioner  and  any 
sioners-  who  wished  (I  am  speaking  of  the  sub- 
committee); but  it  appears  , tj®. 
before  the  Powis  Commission  that  in  the 
35  years  a Commissioner  turned  up  on  only  tw 
occaLus  at  the  meetings  of  the 
he  was  a Presbyterian 

Commissioner  or  Mr._  Keenan  was  3 

Commission  when  did- the  cornmi  . i:„-  j[q 

replied  that  they  had  not  stated  times  for  meeting  He 
was  asked  whether  there  was  an  agenda 
said  not;  so  that  it  Se 

committee  was  a committee  with  a q ^ 

and  he  was  the  Resident  Commissioner.  Th«e  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  for  that 

committee  was  abolished,  because  the  fifnient  of 

to  faoe  thB  toots  rather  than  to  carry 

that  kind.  They  abolished  this  office  coimmttee,  and 


since  then  I have  been  doing  exactly  the  same  work  as 
I did  in  the  office  committee.  My  orders  are  not  now 
called  office  committee  orders,  but  provisional  ordere, 
which  become  full  orders  when  they  ace  Sated  by  the 
Board.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  confusion  I see 
even  in  Mr.  Dilworth's  evidence  on  this  subject. 

He  speaks  of  the  office  committee  (at  least  I think  it 
■was  he)  as  a court,  composed  of  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner, secretaries,  accountant,  and  the  chief  in- 
speotore.  Now,  I deny  that  entirely.  Even  the  word 
“ court  ” is  ambiguous,  it  may  mean  everybody  in  the 
court,  or  only  the  judge,  if  ^e  latter  is  a corre^ 
description,  since  this  Committee  consisted  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner  and  of  nobody  else.  The  secre- 
taries -were  ^ere  simply  to  carry  out  his  orders  m 
accordance,  no  doubt,  with  the  policy  of  the  Board, 
but  they  were  not  members  of  the  committee.  Wlaen  I 
on  the  Board,  office  committee  orders  were  intro- 
duced by  these  words— " Present,  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner, attended  by  ths  secretaries,  accountant,  and 
chiefs  of  inspection.’'  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
finance  committee.  The  Resident  Commissioner  was  the 
finance  committee.  Any  other  Commiasioaer  who  liked 
could  turn  up,  but  as  there  were  not  stated  hours  for 
meeting,  his  position  vrouid  have  been  rather  onerous, 
because  the  Committee  sat  for  seven  hours  a day.  m 
fact  as  long  as  I was  in  the  Office.  ^ * 

12848.  It  was  said  her©  the  other  day  that  two  or 
three  members  of  the  Board  once  determined  to  take 
up  their  residence  at  Tyrone  House  to  watch  the 
administration.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that?— I never 
hkrd  of  it,  nor  has  anyone  else.  ,.v  Tk 

12349.  Mr.  Did  you  not  bear  that  Dr. 

■Walsh  and  Mr.  Molloy  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr. 

Evans ? — That  is  a perversion  of  the  real  facts. 

12350.  That  they  took  part  in  the  revision  m exami- 
nation papei-s?— That  ie  another  story.  You  are 
referring  to  a committee  which  was  appointed  for 
special  purpose,  viz.,  for  the  revision  of  the  pape  . 
That  was  not  an  office  committee.  _ _ 

12351.  But  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  m giving  e^“ience 
before  the  Powis  Commission,  contended  that  that 
committee  consisted  of  the  Resident  Commis^oner, 
plus  the  officers  in  attendance?— I have  no  he^tation 
L differing  from  Sir  Patrick  Keenan.  I am  not  pmg 
to  take  his  opinion  as  settling  the  matter  when  I know 
that  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  That  would  be  a most 
unconstitutional  proceeding,  that  a man  who  is  a sub- 
ordinate  officer  and  not  a member 
have  a seat  on  'a  Committee  oi  the  Board.  I put  that 
question  to  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson  as  a lawyer. 

12352.  Sir  Hibak  Wilkisson.— There  arc-  so  many 
things  that  require  explanation  with  regard  _ to  the 
Board  that  I would  not  Uke  to  egress  an  opmwn  at 
the  present  moment?— Well,  Sir  Hiram,  I am  perfectly 
ready  to  explain  them. 

12353.  Tliat  was  your  experience  and  °rder 

of  1902  the  figment,  as  you  call  it,  of  a committee 
was  aboli^ed?— Yes. 

12364.  What  has  been  done  since  in  the 
committees,  because  Mr.  Ward  menti^  to  us  that 
a committee  of  the  whole  Board 
time?— In  addition  to  the  finance  and  the  office  ram- 
mittees,  which  were  fictions,  there  were  real 
teeff  t-v>;  for  instance,  the  ooi^ittee  of  agrioultore, 
^JntrolliAg  the  model  farms  at  Glasne^n  and  m Cork 
which  used  to  meet  once  a month  at  3 o clock,  yust 
before  the  meetings  of  the  Board.  That  disappeamd 
SS  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  mstitut^. 
Then  there  is  the  Committee  of  the  -whole  Boai-d,  which 
ift  called  together  whenever  we  wish  to  discuss  at 
feis^m  Bomelhing  of  g^erai  interest,  ^ 

thorough  consideration  than  could  he  give  to  it  at  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  Board;  for  instance,  the  inter- 
viewing and  nomination  of  inspectors.  _ A Committee 
of  the  whole  Board  is  a committee  which 
of  the  Board,  without  being  specially  summoned,  can 
attend  Such  committees  are  popular,  as  them  is 
noSna  invidious  in  their  constitution.  Committees 
arespecially  nominated  for  other  things;  for 
the  building  of  the  house  of  residence  at  Gla^evin,  the 
-SoiS  of  sihool  books.  Every  l^k  that  is  speciaUy 
published  for  Irish  schools  is  read  by  a committee  to 
tes  whether  it  will  oSend  the  morals  or  the  historical 
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pi-ejudicos  of  any  class  of  Ii'islmicii.  There  arc  really 
committees  on  all  kinds  of  questions.  A very  important 
Committee  of  the  whole  Board  sits  once  every  three 
months  for  tiie  purpose  of  discussing  the  cases  of  small 
Catholic  and  Protestant  schools;  I mean,  whether  they 
are  necessary  or  not,  whether  it  is  possible  to  re-arrange 
the  schools  of  a district  in  such  a way  as  to  be  more, 
beneficial  to  education.  This  committee  has  to  deal 
with  details  so  bristling  with  points  of  eonti'oversy  and 
unpleasantness  that,  although,  as  I said  before,  I have 
the  juriscBction  to  decide  such  matters  of  detail,  I 
never  think  of  doing  so;  I leave  tliem  to  the  whole 
Board  to  fight  them  out. 

12855.  The  Chairman. — ^What  is  the  quorum'  of  the 
Board? — ^Three;  but  I have  never  known  so  few  to 
attend.  I sent  a return  to  Parliament  the  other  day 
of  the  average  attendance  at  the  Board.  It  is  14  or  15. 

12356.  T^ey  wanted  to  get  the  names  of  those  who 
attended? — I think  they  would  have  preferred  to  get 
the  names  of  those  who  did  not  attend. 

12357.  Sir  Hiram  'Wilkinson.— In  speaking  of  the 
average  of  14,  over  what  period  would  that  extend? — 
Five  years,  so  far  as  I remember. 

12358.  Because  the  evidence  before  the  Powis 
Commission  would  not  lead  one  to  think  that  there 
was  anything  like  the  same  proportion  of  attendance? 
— I said  in  my  direct  evidence  that,  before  1902,  it  was 
very  small,  so  small  in  fact  that  I had  coino  to  tlio 
conelusiou,  I will  say  frankly,  not  only  for  that,  but 
for  many  other  reasons  which  Mr.  Kettle  cxti’acted  from 
me,  that  the  Board  was  not  an  institution  to  be  en- 
coui'aged.  The  attendance  was  very  unsatisfactory — 
hardly  more  than  7 or  8,  I fancy.  The  difficulty 
then  was  that  when  a ease  was  decided  by  a Board  of, 
say,  seven  members,  the  other  thirteen,  seeing  the 
decision  and  net  having  been  there,  would  say : ‘ ‘ We 
are  not  going  to  allow  the  minority  to  ride  rough  shod 
over  us,  and  they  would  turn  up  the.  next  day  and 
reverse  the  decision.  In  similar  circumstances  the 
Intermediate  Board  had  to  make  a rule  that  a matter 
decided  at  a meeting  could  not  be  brought  up  again 
except  with  the  consent  of  a subsequent  meeting. 

12359.  From  your  experience  of  the  meetings  of 
committees  of  t&e  whole  Booid,  as  distinct  fi'om  sub- 
committees do  you  think  that  if  they  wanted  to  appoint 
a committee  for  the  consideration  of  appeals  of  teachers, 
it  would  be  a committee  of  the  whole  Board? — Yes;  but 
I do  not  think  we  would  eve,t  appoint  a committee  of 
that  kind. 

12360.  But  there  was  a recommeudatiou  by  the  Powis 
Commission? — I may  shorten  matters  by  telling  you 
that  I would  no  more  be  responsible  for  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Powis  Commission  than  I would  for 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  The  remarkable 
tiling  about  the  Powis  CommiBsiou,  and  I hope  another 
Commission,  which  I need  not  mention,  will  not  suffer 
the  same  fate,  is  that  its  recommendations  wei‘6  not 
adopted  by  anybody. 

12861.  There  is  one  recommendation  here  that  was 
adopted,  that  the  constitution  of  the  :^ard  should 
continue  as  it  was? — Yes,  that  was  u very  sensible 
recommendation. 

12862.  You  are  not  prepared  to  advise  that  we 
should  depart  from  that? — ^No.  I may  mention  one 

recommendation  of  theirs  which  is  quite  sufficient  to 
characterise  the  whole  lot.  They  recommended,  and 
this  was  in  1868  or  1870,  that  there  should  be  an 
education  rate.  Now,  I do  not  think  this  committee 
is  capable  o£  doing  that,  even  if  it  were  within  youi- 
terms  of  reference.  By  the  way,  nearly  all  the 
more  reasonable  Irish  membere  of  the  Commission 
refused  to  sign  the  report  in  extenso-,  it  was  mainly 
signed  by  a lot  of  Englishmen  who  paid  but  a short 
visit.  Certainly  Lord  Morris  and  Jfi'.  Waldron  wore 
very  emphatic  in  their  disapprobation  of  some  of  the 
recommendations,  as  being  unsuitable  to  this  country. 
I do  not  think  appeals  from  teachers  could  possibly 
be  heard  by  a committee  of  the  whole  Board,  and 
there  is  nobody  who  knows  better  tho  merits  of  this 
committee  than  I do.  Appeals  from  teachers  are  on 
ail  sorts  of  questions.  As  I have  already  stated,  I 
myself  get  900  of  them  every  year.  Appeals  against 
the  marics  of  the  schools  ore  by  no  means  the  most  im- 
portant.  There  are  appeals  of  all  kinds  coming  to  me, 
appeals  • against  managers,  appeals  against  parents, 


appeals  of  parents  against  tcuchers,  appeals  touohiag 
fixing  of  the  salaries  in  1‘JOO,  involving  pages  of  figures. 

12363.  Are  you  still  receiving  appeals  about  salaries 
fixed  in  1900? — Yes.  There  are  at  least  3,500  of  them. 

After  investigating  10  or  12  ol  thi!m,  which  were 
specially  selected  by  the  Teachers'  Organiaation,  the 
accountant  was  so  broken  ilown  tiiat  lie  ti>ld  me  he 
would  resign  if  we-  .sent  him  any  more.  It  a com- 
mittoc  of  tlie  Board,  composed  soinetimeB  o£  dis- 
tiiiguislietl  and  busy  men  were  to  come  and  discuss 
whetlior  so-and-so’s  school  should  havu  been  marked 
“fair"  or  "good,”  or  something  of  that  kind,  the 
result  would  be  " s<i1vcntur  rinti  tabulae.’'  Nothing 
would  come  of  it;  the,  whole  thing  would  end  in 
laughter.  1 do  nob  know  whether  the  people  who 
attended  or  the  people  who  stayed  away  would  be  more 
objectionable.  Some  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  on 
the  Board,  might  not  turn  up  at  the  meeting,  and 
people  would  say,  why  u'as  a tleciBion  come  to  in  their 
absence?.  And,  on  the  other  hnnil,  if  they  attended 
it  is  quite  possible  that  we  shoiihl  never  get  home  at  ail, 
because  if  tlioy  discussed  mie  of  these,  appeals  at  Uie 
sumo  length  us  they  dismiss  eases  of  niueJi  less  im- 
povtaiico  in  the  Four  t'ourts  it  might  last  three  days. 

12364,  You  are  familiar  ivith  the  subjects  of'  our 
inquiry,  and  this  is  one  of  (liem,  and  we  are  dedi'ous 
to  sec  if  there  is  a solution  for  it,  and  that  is, 
‘‘Whether  there  are  ihie  fueilitics  for  iippetd  and 
means  of  access  to  the  Hoard  ”? — Well,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  teachers  in  Ireland  liave  more  access  to  the 
Board  than  they  have  to  the  fiuul  authority  in  any 
other  country  that  I know  of.  I recently  went  to  the 
Education  Office  lu  Kugluuil,  aiul  had  a kmg  talk  with 
Mr.  Dale  about  what  was  <lotie.  with  appeals  in  Eng- 
land, and  I (lid  not  find,  either  in  liia  office  or  in  the 
Scottish  office,  lliat  aj)peals  against  iiispeetors  wont  to 
the  highest  ivutliority  as  they  do  here  now.  I nm  the 
most  impoiiant  nu'uiber  of  the  Hoard,  and  its  adminis- 
trative head,  and  they  come  liiivetly  lad'ori'  me;  I do 
not  find  that  in  the  English  Ediieation  Office  they  goto 
the  minister  or  the  peniianciit  see.relary. 

12365-6.  Mr.  H.\Kuisox.--.^n  appeal,  it  it  is  to  be 
effective,  is  generally  backed  by  the  local  authority, 
and  you  liavc  got  iin  kH-al  authority  here? — My, 
argumont  is  an  a ftirtimi  one.  Apjienls  in  England, 
ns  Mr.  Dale  told  me,  are  important  only  when  they  are 
backed  by  the  local  authority,  and  even  when  they  are 
so  backed  they  arc  dealt  with  hy  tin*  ussistunt  secretory, 

12867.  Mr."  Hauuison.— They  very  seldom  go 

beyond  the  assistant  sc‘cretary‘?— -But  in  Ireland  every 
appeal,  small  or  gi'cat,  comes  to  me,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  I should  not  say  that  1 have  some  claim 
to  be  an  export,  although  I dislike  tlm  term,  and  an 
expert  who  is  a(lnunistl•RtiYl^  head  of  the  system,  and 
who  has  gone  round  the  country  ami  visited  the.  schools, 
and  seen  much  of  tlic  loaohers. 

12368.  Mr.  Henlv. — Of  course,  the  appeal  affects  a 
teacher  in  Ireland  in  a different  way  from  the  way  it 
affects  a teacher  in  England? — It  may  affect  him  very 
seriously  in  England,  since  the  English  have  a system 
of  salaries  and  increments,  ju.st  as  wo  have  in  Ireland, 
with  the  difference  that  they  urc  paid  by  the  local 
authority. 

12369.  It  is  the  local  authority  that  awards  the  in- 
crement ? — Yob  . 

12370.  And  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  report  of  the 
Government  inspector? — Not  strictly;  but  it  may  be. 
The  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  inspector  might  have 
a great  weight.  Although  by  regulation  it  does  not 
affect  tho  increment,  still  it  might  in  practice. 

12371,  If  it  is  the  opinion  of  tho  local  authority  that 
the  inspector  has  given  a just  reiiort  the  increment  is 
awarded? — Yes. 

12372.  If  wo  were  tti  apply  that  standard  to  Ireland, 
in  a great  many  instances  tho  opinion  of  the  school 
manager,  who  would  bo  tho  local  authority,  would  nob 
correspond  with  that  of  the  inspector? — If  you  go  into 
this  question,  which,  I am  glad  to  say,  is  not  within 
your  terms  of  reference,  I will  tell  you  that  appeals 
from  Irish  manageiii  arc  often  written  by  the  teacher 
and  signed  by  the  manager.  I have  known  a case  of  a 
long  correspondence  being  carried  on  with  the  Board, 
ostensibly  by  the  manager,  but  it  turned  out  that  the 
latter  was  suffering  from  paralysis  of  both  bauds,  and 
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had  never  even  seen  ^he  lettew  which  wei'e  signed  with  12379.  Mr.  Hexlt. — Mr.  Dilwovbh  said  he  had  _ a 
his  name.  An  appeal  in  Ireland  has  not  got  the  back-  great  deal  to  say  to  it.  (Reads  evidence  of  Mr.  Dil- 
iug  that  it  has  in  England,  since  it  does  not  necessarily  -worth)? — Sir.  Dilworth  cannot  speak  authoratively  on 

represent  any  more  than  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  the  question  of  policy.  It  is  for  me  to  speak  on  that; 

to  his  own  merits.  and  I can  tell  you  that  there  has  been  no  difierenee 

12873.  Sir  Hibam  Wilhinsok. — Then  there  are  some  either  in  intention  or  in  practice,  and  that  we  never  sus- 

<if  these  appeals,  or  some  of  -the  questions  ai'ising  out  pected  for  a moment  that  the  omission  of  any  reference 

of  them,  which  are  decided  by  you,  and  some  which  to  a chief  inspector  would  be  inteipreted  by  anybody 

. ,1..  T, Jft  1 I i-lJ  „„  J Ts».iTTilaf,A  Via  Tiarl  'When 


go  before  the  Board? — Certainly.  You  have  been  told; 
many  times,  and  I think  everybody  knows,  that 
wherever  a fine  or  dismissal  is  in  question  the  ease  is 
decided  by  the  Board;  again,  if,  on  appeal,  the  fine 
or  ilismissal  is  to  be  filter^,  this  must  be  done  by  the 
Board. 

12374.  But  the  Board  having  decided  on  a fine,  say, 
■or  a dismissal,  and  an  appeal  against  that  decision 


depriving  him  of  any  privilege  he  had  before.  When 
we  say  that  a matter  will  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  their  consideration,  I consider  that 
nothing  else  is  required. 

12380.  It  seems  to  me  that  woi-e  I amongst  the  ranks 
of  the  teachers  and  had  that  rule  before  me? — You 
might  become  as  suspicious  as  they  are. 

12381.  No;  but  I would  feel  safer  and  more  certain 


coming  up,  is  it  open  to  you  to  lay  it  before  the  to  get  my  case  investigated  under  the  rule  as  it  was 
Board  or  not  to  lay  it  before  the  Board? — Certainly.  than  with  the  rule  as  it  is  at  present? — I do  not  think 

••  • • ...  -1  ri.-i  .11  That  is  a hypothetical  case. 

•omueo  lu  . 12382.  And  we  have  this  also,  that  I think  it  is  un- 

put  on  the  agenda  paper  whatever  I like.  Of  course,  if  usual  for  people  to  make  changes  in  rules,  and  to  with- 

- ’ • ' • 3 i„;.5  draw  a promise  to  take  certain  circumstances  into 

consideration,  without  having  soma  reason  for  it? — 
There  was  a reason,  namely,  to  impi-ove  the  English 
which,  to  a man  of  my  tastes,  is  tire  strongest  of 
reasons. 

12383.  At  the  expense  of  withdrawing  something?— 


'The  practice  in  my  office  is  pretty  much  that  of  all 
offices  in  which  there  is  a delegation  of  authority.  I can 
put  on  the  agenda  paper  whatever  I like.  Of  course,  if 
I do  not  act  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  laid 
down  in  1902,  it  is  certain  to  be  found  out,  so  that 
apart  from  the  question  of  honour  it  is  my  interest 
to  act  legitimately.  Members  of  the  Board  constantly 
get  letters  from  the  teachers,  and  if  there  was  any 

abuse  in  the  details  of  administration,  it  could  not  bo  

long  concealed  from  the  ears  of  the  Commissioners.  Wg  jiot  withdraw  anything;  we  only  withdrew  a 

In  the  case  of  an  appeal  against  a fine  or  dismissal,  I useless  form  of  words.  Surely  you  must  seo  tliat  if  you 

read  the  papers  and  if  I see  any  new  fact  in  them  m-g  asked  to  submit  something  for  the  consideration 
•ndiicb  puts  a ne'w  aspect  on  the  case,  I re-open  it.  of  Commissioners,  the  Commissioners  are  going 

12375.  But  if  not? — If  not,  not;  otherwise.  I ^ould  to  do  something  with  it.  They  are  nob  going  to  pigeon- 
never  get  through  my  business.  If  there  is  no  jioig  ft. 

na-w  fact  in  the  appeal  from  the  teacher,  I do  not  12384.  Sir  HniAM  Wilkinsox. — ^I  -was  trying  to  find 
generally  bring  it  before  the  Board;  but  I sometimes  when  such  a letter  was  written  wbetiier  it  ever 

■3o,  in  an  important  case,  even  when  I believe  myself  I'gached  the  Commissioners  at  all? — ^Wbat  letter. 

•that  there  is  noting  Silitt  Spossfbk'  12386.  Such  as  is  referred  to  in  that  rule.  That  is 

my  position  is  to  take  as  little  pss ibic,  ^ elucidate.  The 

consistently  with  the  ® well-ground^ 

It  is  a delicate  job  enough  to  make  distmctio^  betw  ^ complaint  against  manager  or  inspector  he 

•cases  according  to  their  impor^oe,  “ may  submit  his  case  in  writing  directly  to  the  Corn- 
important  one  before  ^e  Board  and  decide  ^ ^ missioners  for  their  contideration.”  You  see,  in  that 

important  one  myself.  My  desire,  ’ case,  the  word  “ Board,”  that  has  led  to  some  mis- 

wherever  there  is  a matter  of  controversy,  is  to  get  tno  ?-  used,  and  the  word  ” Commis- 


wherever  1 
Board  to  decide  it. 

12376.  Mr.  Heney.— There  is  a question  I might 
ask  YOU  with  reference  to  appeals  under  the  rules  tor 
1907-08.  Rule  96  reads  : “ Should  a teacher  have  any 
M-ell-gi-ounded  cause  of  complaint  against  his  manager, 
he  nmy  submit  a statement  of  the  case  to  the  in^ec- 


appreliension,  is  not  used,  and  the  word  ” Commis- 
sionei's  ” can  only  have  one  meaning,  that  is,  to  the 
Commissioners  collectively? — 1 do  not  agree  to  that. 

12386.  You  mean  to  say  that  writing  a letter 
address^  directly  to  the  Commissioners  means  writing 
<lireotly  to  the  Resident  Commissioner? — ^Not  at  all;  the 


mr  “wL  after  dureSy  i necessary^  defers  it  to  letter  Wd  bo  addressed  to  the  secretery;  but  there  are 
tel,  who,  y consideration.  Should  100,000  letters  in  a year  addressed  through  the  secre- 

E'lJ^^W^XSmself  Aggrieved  by  the  conduct  of  tary  to  the  Commissioners,  and  wo  could  not  possibly 
the  inspeotoE,  he  can  make  his  appeal  through  the  bring  all  of  them  before  tbc  Boaid 
■manager  of  the  school  and  it  will  receive  attention  _ j2387.  In  other  places  the  word  Board  is -used 

fi-om  the  Commissioners.  If  the  matter  of  complaint  a discussion  with  regard  to  what  Board 

should  affect  both  the  manager  and  the  inspector,  the  jneant  there?— I do  nob  know  what  the  diSer^ce  is. 
teacher  might  then  submit  his  case  in  wntiug  to  tho  -\Vg  ^o  not  make  any  difference  bet^en  , Board 
•Commissionei-s,  who,  if  necessary,  direct  one  of  the  ” Commissionei-s."  Som^mes  Board  sounds 

•ohief  insnectors  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  it  for  better,  and  sometimes  Commissioners,  as  the  use  of 
S.  “ Board,”  which  I never  treat  as  a noun  of  multitude, 

12377  Now  in  the  present  edition  of  the  rules,  that  inyolves  using  “ it,”  which  is  not  respectful  of  such 
rule  is  cut  down  to  this  ” Should  a teacher  have  any  august  body. 

-weU-giounded  cause  of  complaint  against  his  manager  You  ate  so  particular  with  regard  to  the  Eug- 

or  the  inspector,  he  may  submit  the  ease  _m  wntmg  - -v. 

•directly  to  the  Commissioners  for  their  consideration. 

Bo  that  aU  promise  of  redress  of  any  has  been 

taken  away?— I believe  that  the  teachers  have 


lish  of  that,  that  I perhaps  might  call  otteiitiou 
to  the  fact  that  the  word  ‘‘  Commissioners  can  have 
no  other  meaning  than  “ Commissioners,  and  does 

laaen  awny x - - , not  mean  any  incorporate  figment  or  any  other  person 

such  confi^nce  in  us  that  they  do  not  require  goUeetive  Commissioners?— Every  letter  that 

.a  nromise.  Those  words  were  out  out  of  the  rule  by  gur  gfBce  is  issued  in  the  name  of  the 

myself,  simply  because  I ihought  they  were  Commissioners. 


' If  voii  compare  the  various  editions  o-f  the 
rules  fi-om  1903,  you  wiU  see  that  there 
approach  to  absence  of  surplusage  and  verbiage,  I 
••stmek  my  pen  ruthlessly  throu^  all 
-we  provide  for  submitting  anything^  o 
•sionere  for  their  consideration  !«t*tbina 

will  take  proper  steps  to  remedy  it  if 
to  remedy.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  tlieie 

has  been  no  difference  in  practice.  •n^i„,„vfh  oal8 

12878.  Sir  Hbam  WlLimBOK.-Mr  D^wth  s«,d 
that  he  is  responsible  for  that.  Mr,  xi.- 

wrote  the  rules  between  us,  so  as  to  remove  all  the 
verbiage.  We  both  might  claim  whatever  flowers 
•of  style  are  in  the  code. 


12389,  Or  “ Board  '”?— No;  they  begin  in  this  way  : 

'■  We  are  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education.”  We  do 'not  use  the  word  ” Board  ” in  our 
letters.  Every  single  letter  that  is  issued  is  issued  m 
that  form.  I 

12890.  And  -whMi  we  find  m the  rules  the  word 
“ Commissioners,”  we  are  to  understand  that  there 
is  some  limitation?— We  cannot  avoid  using  this 
formula;  wc  cannot  make  a rule,  as  was  once  proposed 
at  the  Board,  that  no  letters  should  be  issued  m the. 
uPTTiP  of  the  Commissioners  except  those  that  had 
actually  been  before  them.  What  would  be  fho  eiteet? 
The  country  would  discriminate  between  them.  Ihvis 
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if  they  got  a lettei'  commencing  ” We  are  directed,” 
tliey  might  say  : ” Wo  wiU  no  attention  to  that; 
it  is  only  from  a subordinate  o&eial.”  You  could  not 
carry  on  an  office  on  these  terms.  The  same  thing 
occurs  in  Dublin  Castle.  ” We  are  directed  by  the 
Lord  liieutenant, ' ’ but  the  Lord  Lieutenant  does  not 
see  one-tenth  of  the  letters  that  are  issued  in  his  name. 

12391.  Mr.  KiVANAGH. — think  the  general  public 
know  that  very  well? — The  Commissioners  are  collec- 
tively responsible  fox  every  letter  that  leaves  the  office, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  have  seen  them ; they 
must  delegate  their  authority. 

12392.  Sir  HrcAM  Wilkinson. — The  point  is  not,  of 
course,  what  the  general  public  generally  think,  who 
arc  acquainted  with  the  Board  and  what  is  done,  or 
w'hat  conclusion  they  would  draw  from  a rule  of  that 
sort;  but  I submit  it  to  you,  is  it  not  reas^able  to 
suppose  that  a teaclier  reading  that  rule,  as  it  origin- 
ally was,  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  flic 
matter  would  come  before  the  Board  collectively? — 
•No,  Sir  Hiram.  It  is  not  reasonable.  The  general 
idea  all  over  the  eounti-y  is  that  every  two-penny 
halfpenny  ease  comes  before  the  Board.  I have  al- 
ready said  that  people  constantly  wi-ite  to  me  in  this 
way  ; “ I hear  that  the  case  of  my  junior  assistant 
mistress  is  to  come  before  the  Board  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, and  I shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  sco 
that  justice  is  done  to  her.”  It  depends  upon  the  im- 
portance of  cases  whether  they  go  before  the  Boai’d  or 
not.  Some  are  so  important  that  they_  inevitably  go 
before  the  Board,  while  others  are  so  unimportant  that 
the  Board  would  not  listen  to  them,  and  would  blame 
me  if  I brought  them  up.  An  appeal  of  a teacher 
against  dismiesal  by  a manager  is  invariably  brought 
before  the  Board. 

12393.  There  is  one  class  of  cases  with  regard  to 
which  it  has  not  been  clearly  stated  whether  they 
come  before  the  Board  or  not,  that  is,  eases  in  which 
a teacher,  being  entitled  to  increment,  so  far  as  his 
seivice  is  concerned,  does  not  obtain  his  increment  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  a necessary  merit  mark  given 
by  the  inspector.  Would  that  go  before  the  Board? — 
No,  no  ease  of  that  kind  would  ever  go  before  the 
Board. 

12394.  That  would  not  go  before  the  Board  ? — No. 

12395.  The  Boai-d  does  not  consider  whether  the 
officers  of  the  Board  have  been  right  or  wrong  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  increment  is  not  to  be 
given? — A.  case  of  that  kind  could  never  come  before 
the  Board. 

12396.  The  Chairman. — How  many  oases  of  incre- 
ment would  you  have  in  the  year? — 80  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers,  as  I told  you,  get  their  increments  every  three 
years. 

12397.  Bub  there  would  be  thousands? — Yes;  tliou- 
sands.  Of  course,  thousands  would  not  come  under 
Sk  Hii'am’s  description,  as  being  in  danger  of  losing 
their  increments. 


12398.  I am  speaking  of  ordinary  increment? — There 
would  be  thousands  of  cases.  Mr.  Wyse  spends  most 
of  his  time  dealing  with  them. 

12399.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — But  the  language 
used  with  regard  to  the  cases  coining  before  the  Board 
left  one  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  absence  of  the 
award  of  any  increment  was  included  in  the  case  of 
fines,  but  it  is  not? — ^No;  it  is  not.  According  to  the 
regulations  of  1902,  certain  eases  are  reserved  for  me 
and  certain  cases  are  reserved  for  the  Board.  The 
Board  is.  .directly  responsible  for  matters  of  principle, 
and  the  classes  of  cases  to  which  the  principles  should 
be  applied.  Those  go  before  the  Board  as  a matter  of 
course.  The  Board  laid  down  the  principles  on  which 
inerement-s  should  be  given;  but  the  question  whether 
an  increinent  should  be  given  in  a particular  case  would 
be  considered  as  a detail. 


12400.  Mr.  Henlv. — May  I ask  you  to  state  the 
prmciple  exactly  on  which  increment  ^ould  be  given 
— does  it  mean  that  the  teacher  should  have  a number 
of  ” very  goods  ” and  ” goods  ”?— Ceriaiuly;  that  was 
laid  down. 


12401.  Of  course,  that  is  done  on  the  suggestion  of 
oacials  of  the  Board?— As  a matter  of  fact,  they  did 
elaborate  the  scheme. 


12402.  They  might  elaborate  it,  but  they  would  net 
think  of  devising  it? — Do  you  mean  that  it  is  so  bad? 

12403.  It  is  so  compUcatcHl? — ^lu  cases  of  that  kind 
the  details  are  reugh-hewu  by  the  officials  and  the 
Board  shapes  them  afterwards. 

12404.  The  Board  may  criticise,  but  it  docs  not,  as 
a rule,  originate  things  of  that  kind? — A Board  is  not 
gcnei’ally  an  origiuating  instrument. 

12405.  Sir  Huiam  Wii.kinson.~ There  was  ono  point 
tliat  I wanted  to  ask  you  about.  Under  your  consti- 
tution the  Gominissiouers  are  not  to  change  any  fun. 
damental  rule  without  tiic  express  pcrniiasiou  of  His. 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lioutemuit? — Yes. 

12406.  Thei-c  was  a little  dmibt  as  to  whnt  was  a 
fundamental  rule? — Well,  Sir  Hiinm,  if  you  have  no 
doubt  on  the  subject,  you  umy  take  it,  that  you  are 
much  wiser  than  I.  A funduuiontiil  rule  may  not  be 
altered  without  the  consoub  of  Hia  Excellency,  but  it 
is  nowhere  defined  wiiat  a fumliuiiontal  rule  is.  That 
is  a very  ’cute  omission.  This  became  a burning 
question  about  10  years  ago.  Sir  Antony  ilacDonuell, 
as  you  might  guess,  wua  rutlmr  anxious  to  extend  the 
province  of  the  fundnmcntnl  rules,  but  the  Board 
resisted  him.  It  had  a long  argument  with  the  Castle 
cm  the  subject,  and  iu  the  c?nd  it  appeared  that  there 
w’as  no  fundamental  rule,  except  that  the  system  was 
undenominational,  and  is  the  one  rule  tluit  is  invariably 
violated. 

12407.  There  are  .several  things  laid  down  iu  the 
Stanley  letter,  and  the  eorrespondeucc  from  1831  down 
to  ItiOS  seemed  to  show  that  the  details  roferrod  to  in 
the  letter  crenti’d  ii  gocxl  deal  of  diaciission  at  the 
Board,  and  were  treated  as  so  far  fundamental  that 
they  could  not  depart  from  any  of  the  provisions  (if 
you  might  so  call  them)  in  tlie  Stanley  letter,  with- 
out the  approval  of  Her  'Miijesty’a  tiovernnii-nt? — 
Yes. 

12408.  -A.ru  thoiv  any  of  those  left  now? — You  might 
sny  that  the  firet  fifty  years  of  the  National  Board 
were  .spent  iu  quurrellhi''  over  the  inenuing  of  the  word 
‘‘  undenominational.” 

12409.  Oh,  yos? — The  first  fifty  years  wore  spent  in 
discussing  the  Conscience  Clause,  whether,  for  instance, 
parents  should  give  notification  to  the  tcaehets  that 
their  children  belonged  to  a ei>rtnin  denominatiou, 
so  that  they  should  not  receive  the  i-eligious  instruc- 
tion of  any  other  denomination.  The  history  of  the 
system  given  in  the  report  of  the  Powis  Commi.ssion  is 
entirely  a history  of  religious  squabbles.  .At  fu-st  lie 
Catholics  were,  the  only  people  wlio  approved  of  the 
system.  The  Church  of  Ireland  did  not  accept  it  for 
a vei-y  long  time,  and  some  of  their  schools  are  coming 
in  only  now.  The  Proshyterians  went,  so  far  as  to 
found  gun  clubs  to  shoot  the  inspectors. 

12410.  Tho  CHAiintAN. — In  what  part  of  Ireland?— 
In  the  North  of  IrslamU  The  great  question  with  tha 
Presbyterians  in  those  days  (ami  there  is  a strange  re- 
crudescouco  of  it  iu  the  last  u'celc  or  two)  was  whether 
it  was  right,  as  they  put  it,  ” to  edit  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
About  that  time  Arcliiiishop  AVhately,  with  the  consent 
of  Archbishop  Murray  and  Mr.  Oarlile,  published  Scrip- 
turo  lessons,  in  which  he  left  out  passages  tliat  were 
thought  to  bo  too  controversial  for  geuernl  consnmptioii 
in  Ireland.  I daresay  Jlr.  Ileuly  reincnibers  them. 

12411.  Mr.  HenIjY. — I do.  It  is  a very  excellent 
little  book.  But  the  trouble  was  witli  regard  to  im- 
provements in  tho  Conminmiinoiits? — That  is  a recent 
stone  of  stumbling.  Mr.  Carlile  translated  for 
general  use  in  National  scho^s  the  chapter  in 
the  old  Testament  containing  the  Commandments 
from  the  Hebrew  text.  He  submitted  his  render- 
ing to  Archbishop  WKately  mid  Archbisliop  Murray, 
who  approved  it.  It  is'  not  compulsory,  but_  the 
managers  are  permitted  to  hang  it  up  in  National 
schools  during  secular  instruction,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  objected  to  it  for  more  than  70  years. 
But  recently  a Presbyterian  clergyman  started  the 
hare  that  tins  was  a brand  new  edition  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  published  last  week  or  the  _ week 
before  by  the  Commissioners,  with  the  intention  of 
conciliating  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  far  as  I know, 
the  great  objection  was  that  “graven  image”  was  left 
out,  and  “ graven  thing  ” substituted  for  it.  - 
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1‘2412.  Sir  ‘Wilkinson. — On  the  question  of 

access  to  the  Board,  you  ha76  told  us  that  there  ai'e 
some  matters  which  go  before  the  Board  and  some 
which  do  not.  I suppose  we  may  take  it  that  matters 
which  involve  the  dismissal  of  a teacher  or  a fine  im- 
posed on  a teacher  would  go  before  the  Board;  but  a 
matter  concerning  tlie  withholding  of  an  inei-ement 
would  not  go  before  the  Board? — Quite  so. 

12418.  If  a teacher  appealed  against  a merit  mark 
which  deprived  him  of  his  increment  that  would  come 
up  eventually,  I understand,  to  Mr.  "Wyse,  after  going 
through  the  office?— No.  Do  you  say  an  appeal 

against  a merit  mark? 

°12414.  An  appeal  against  a merit  mark  which  re- 
sulted in  the  withholding  of  an  increment.  I vmder- 
stand  that  Mr.  Wyse  has  to  decide,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, upon  the  reports  which  come  before  him 
whether  a teacher  is  to  get  his  increment  or  not  to 
got  his  increment? — "Ses. 

12415.  If  a teacher  says  that  the  merit  mark  which 
deprived  him  of  his  increment  was  wrongly  assigned, 
tliat  would  go  to  Mr.  "Wyse? — I do  not  think  n ease 
of  that  kind  is  likely  to  arise.  The  marks  on  which 
increments  are  given  are  well  Imown  to  tlie  teachers, 
and  if  a teacher  in  the  crucial  year  is  informed  by  the 
Board  that  he  has  got  a mark  which  he  knows  will 
deprive  him  of  an  increment,  he  is  very  likely  to  appeal 
at  once  without  waiting  for  the  notification  tJiat  he  has 
not  got  his  increment.  An  appeal  of  that  kind  would 
oo  to  the  examiners,  and  from  the  examiners  to  the 
fnspeetor  for  his  observations.  It  would  then  ^ to 
the  secretary,  and  from  the  secretary  to  me.  Mr.  Wyse 
deals  with  the  cases  when  they  have  rcaehd  the 
incremental  stage,  and  he  takes  the  marks  as  they  arc. 
For  this  reason  he  has  nothing  to  say  to  appeals. 


the  teacher,  or  friends  of  the  teacher,  which  he  would 
insist  on  reading.  I am  not  speakhig  out  of  my  head. 

I reiueinber  many  such  instances.  For  example,  Dr. 
Traill  used  to  be  furnished  with  a lot  of  letters,  which 
he  brought  out  one  after  the  other.  In  fact,  he  used 
to  pay  a great  deal  more  attention  to  them  than  tQ 
the  official  reports.  That  is  what  I anticipate,  a 
number  of  people  coming  from  the  country  primed 
with  documents  from  interested  pa?ties.  Under  such 
conditions  the  trial  of  an  appeal  would  be  a perfect 
bedlam.  The  Board  is  not  fife  for  such  work,  and  it 
knows  it  is  not  fit  for  it.  My  colleagues  leave  such 
matters  to  me,  in  the  belief  that  I am  perfectly 
impartial,  and  tiiat  as  long  as  justieo  is  done,  I do  not 
care  about  anything.  This  giievance,  or  supposed 
grievance,  that  appeals  do  not  go  to  the  Board,  I never- 
heard  of  till  this  inquiry,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  two  petitions  that  largely  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  Committee  were  tri^  not  by  me,  bub  by 
the  w’hole  Board. 

12422.  Mr.  Henlt.— The  last  one  on  your  report?— 
Not  so;  as  a matter  of  fact,  my  report  touching  the 
Tipperary  district  was  not  altogether  favourable  to 
Mr.  'Weiply,  and  for  that  reason  I thought  it  due  to 
him  that  I should. make  reparetion  to  him  this  morning. 

12428.  Sir  Hiram  ‘Wilkinson.— Cases  of  reprimand 
do  not  come  before  you  at  all? — As  a rule  they  do  not. 
I won’t  say  absolutely  that  there  are  not  exceptions. 
Some  cases  of  reprimand  have  been  mentioned  to  me ; 
in  fact,  one  was  brought  up  to  me  last  week;  but  as 
a rule  they  do  not  come  to  me. 

12424.  The  Chairman. — What  sort  of  offences  are 
reprimands  given  for? — A gi-eat  deal  of  dust  has  been 
raised  about  reprimands,  and  I am  prepared  to  go 
into  the  questiom 


12416.  Eventually  such  appeals  would  come  to  you?  12425.  I have  read  !Mr.  Purcell’s_  evidence,  and  it 

Invariably.  seems  to  me  that  from  the  natural  infirmity  to  which 

12417.  .Aiid  the  question  whethci'  the.matter  should  wc  are  all  subject,  he  was  ineW 

be  considered  would  depend  upon  your  decision,  which  the  important  of  his  offi.^^,  he  said 
j„„  Md  com,  to  upo.^ocM„ro«.'  tko  appeal,!-!*  I SS  if™ 

™.ld  depend  enktel,  on  my  decision  X ShTm  to  mako  that  admicion;  but  I hold  tb.t 

12418.  ‘ion  have  no  suecestum  to  make  whether  euen  , vi/,  nr,t.  i.'cevmsp.  iudieial  functions.  Thev 


12418.  lou  have  no  suggestiem  to  n^e  wheteer  such  examiners  do  not  exercise  judicial  functions.  They 

an  appeal  might  hot  be  brought  before  the  Board  or  3^.^.  according  to  the  instructioua  which  I have 

before  a Committee  of  the  Boaid?— No;  1 do  not  thinK  I am  responsible  for  them,  and  I 

that  would  work.  I am  convinced  it  would  hob,  as  1 .jel-sonallv  select  them.  They  perform  merely  routine 

can  easily  explain.  The  consideration  of  appeals  is  ^ slightest  difficulty  they  should 

expert  work,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  a good  J.^,fp^,'to  a higher  authority.  Mr.  Purcell  also  said  be 

deal  about  the  schools  and  the  ways  of , inspectors.  ,£.j£Qi.jned  the  duties  of  the  old  chiefs  of  inspection. 

One  must  allow  for  the  personal  equation  of  inspectors,  that  in  toto.  He  performs  the  duties  of 

who  arc  w'oll  known  to  me.  I ^nk  Mr.  Coney  asked  chiefs  of  inspection  so  far  as  they  were  purely 


Sir.  WysQ  to  draw  up  a list  of  inspectors  according  to 
the  severity  of  their  marking. 


routine,  but  every  duty  of  the  old  chiefs  of  inspection 
that  was  not  of  a routine  character  has  hem  assigned 


12419.  Mr.  Corarrsr. — I think  you  are  not  quite  clear  somebody  else,  to  myself,  to  the  secretaries,  and  to 

about  that.  Mr.  Wyse,  in  reply  to  a question  of  Mr.  gliief  inspectors.  • In  less  important  cas^  tne 

Harrison,  said  he  could  make  a tabular  statement  of  examiners  refer  mattere  to  the  chief  mspectoia,  witnout 

inspectors  from  “very  hard”  up  to  “very  easy,”  and  through  me.  In  more  difficult 

I said  afterwards  that  I would  be  glad  if  he  would  j^usb  consult  me.  For  instance,  they  caimot  an 

supply  us  with  it?— That  is  exactly  what  I said.  I.  appeal  to  the  chief  inspectora  except  when  eo^te^ 

I did  not  intend  him  io  do  it  i 

fs>rt.  It.  ivas  tor  nnnther  Dumose  that  I asked  him  the  which  at  present  aie  reseivtu  ,v«r«rs. 


fact,  it  \vas"*for  another  purpose  that  I asked  h^  the  '''^^^°^\®5-nmrwhSerthe?  powers^ 

jnertion?-!  thought  it  would  be  of  oo.eider.ble  in-  ‘ ™ 

■‘^ffeet.  Purcell  to  sav  that  he  is  perforamg  the  duties  of  the 

12421.  It  was  of  interest  to  me  at  that  time  from  chiefs  of  "inspection.  He  is  not. 

another  12426.  He  ..id  he  ,ent  out  repripmid.’f-'Wh.t  mo 


all  know  that  among  76  inspectors  _ the  tli^4primLS?  ' That  is  the  point, 

equation  counts  for  much.  From  going  round  ^e  x jne  to  abolish  them,  and  I do  not  care 

country  I have  a pretty  good  idea  as  to  the  ways  of  the  ® or  „ot.  I do  not  value  very  much  the 

various  inspectors,  and  consequently  an  appeal  against  . . { reprimands  or  censures  or  admonitions, 

one  inspector  might  • strike  me  m_  a very  different  of  the  English  language  I am 

-svay  from  an  appeal  against  ano^er  inspectoi.  I think  y ^ should  be  a great  distinction 

that  goes,  without  saying.  WiAout  making  any  When  a man 

reflection  on  anybody,  I take  all  there  thmgs  into  ^ wron"  first  he  gets  an  admonition;  when  he  gets 
account.  In  addition,  I listen  to  what  Mr.  Wyse  and  « , _ ® „ cenfnre,  and  when  he  gets  still  worse 

Mr.  Dilworth  and  Mr.  Lemasa  and  the  chief  inspects  leorimand;  the  next  step  is  a visit  from  the 

tave  to  say  on  the  subject.  I do  not  decide- there  The  te^hots  know  the  steps 

things  rigl^it  off  out  of  niy  head  without  consulting  ^ deprive  them  of  these 

people,  lliat  is  my  way  of  dealing  with  appeal^  milestones  on  the  “primrose  path  to  the  everlasting 

if  such  cases  went  before  the  Board,  or  n Lomraittre  S'",  certoin  that  they  w'on’b  consider  that 

of.  the  Board,  it  is  perfectly  iheJ  havf  been  robbed  of  a privilege.  Suppose  tliat  a 

knows  the  ways  of  an  unpaid  Board,  th^t  every  Com-  ineffident,  and  that  certain  defects  have  been 


knows  the  ways  of  an  unpaid  Board,  th^t  every  Com- 
njissiouer  would  come  with  a letter  in  his  pocket  from 
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brouglit  under  his  notice  fi'oui  year  to  year,  how  is 
he  to  Imow  that  these  points  are  serious  enough  to 
bring  down  upon  him  a ■visit  from  the  chief  inspector 
next  year  to  decide  v'hether  he  oau  be  retained  in  the 
service?  But  if  be  gets  a reprimand  be  know's  what 
the  next  stage  wili  be.  There  is  nothing  new  in  those 
processes;  they  have  descended  from  the  old  results 
system.  In  those  days  reprimands,  etc.,  wore  drafted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  oliiefs  of  inspection,  who  was 
responsible  for  them,  and  he  showed  his  responsibility 
by  initialling  them.  The  secretaries  at  present  sign, 
and  are  responsible  for  the  letters  conveying  the 
reprimands,  etc.,  drafted  by  the  examiners;  but  these 
reprimands,  as  I have  said,  do  not  involve  any  judicial 
functions  on  the  part  of  the  examiners.  They  follow 
directly  Us  I can  show  from  the  documents  hme)  from 
t^e  reports  of  the  inspectors.  For  example,  the  inspector 
reports  in  a pai-ticular  case  that,  say,'  the  arithmetic 
is  very  feeble,  or  that  there  is  no  preparation  for 
work,  and  that  the  genei-al  proficiency  is  low.  In  such 
a case  it  is  the  examiner’s  duty  to  request  the  manager 
to  admonish  caution,  or  reprimand  the  teacher  on  the 
low  state  of  proficiency.  . Tliere  is  nothing  judicial 
here,  as  the  action  follows  directly  from  the  inspector’s 
report;  it  is  understood  from  long  official  routine  that 
if  a teacher  neglects  his  work,  and  if  the  mark  of  the 
school  is  very  low,  he  gets  a warning  that  unless  be 
improves  serious  action  vrill  have  to  be  taken.  The 
reprimand  is  tiie  warning,  and  if  we  abolisli  it,  as  I 
£im  perfectly  willing  to  do,  we  shall  have  'to  warn  the 
teacher  in  some  other  way  ■that  he  must  improve  the 
efficiency.  The  point  of  my  argument  is,  that  the 
examiner  really  does  not  exercise  much  discretion  in 
these  matters;  I hold  that  fimly  from  looking  over  the 
documents. 

12427.  Sir  Hiram  "Wilkikson. — One  point  that  struck 
me,  and  I believe  it  struck  Mr.  Harrison  also,  was 
what  Mr.  Purcell  said  in  answer  to  the  question  : “ But 
as  a matter  of  fact,  I understood  you  to  state  that  con- 
sure  or  reprimand  is  enforced  on  the  inspector’s  re- 
commendation?” To  that  he  replietl ; ‘‘Frequently, 
I send  a reprimand  when  there  is  no  recommendation 
at  all  ”? — That  is  quite  right;  but  it  requires  explana- 
tion. If  you  look  into  these  reports,  you  ivill  see  that 
the  inspector  generally  does  not  make  a recommenda- 
tion; he  only  draws  attention  to  the  shortcomings  of 
the  school.  In  fact,  he  is  told  in  a note  that  he.  should 
not  recommend  official  action  unless  when  he  feels  it 
to  be  absolutely  neoessaiy,  or  w’hen  he  cannot  remedy 
the  defects  by  his  personal  influence.  I am  told  that 
this  note  descends  from  before  1900,  and  that  at  one 
time  the  inspectors  were  constantly  recommending 
official  action,  reprimands  and  censures,  in  cases  where 
we  thought  that  they  wei'e  not  required.  When  Mr. 
Pui-cell  says  he  sends  reprimands,  without  a recom- 
mendation fi-om  the  inspector,  he  means  that  under 
the  bead  in  the  report  containing  these  words:  ‘‘Note 
what  official  action,  if  any,  you  consider  necessary,” 
the  inspector  vciy  rarely  mafes  any  recommendation; 
hence  the  examiner  takes  action  without  it.  Well, 
that  is  technically  true,  but  it  is  not  true  that  it  is 
not  based  on  facts  communicated  by  the  inspector. 
I ivill  read  one  ease,  the  case  of  a school  marked 
‘‘midaiing.”  The  inspector  observes  that  the  state  of 
this  school  is  only  moderately  satisfactory,  that  the 
■work  is  not  conducted  with  sufficient  energy,  and  that 
little  effective  efiort  appears  to  be  made  to  develop 
the  intelligence  of  the  pupil,  and  that  Composition 
Geography,  History  and  Arithmetic  arc  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Dilworth  writes,  ‘‘Inform  the  manager 
that  the  report  shows  that  the  work  of  the  teacher 
is  of  very  little  value,  and  is  not  increasing  in 
efficiency.  The  Commissioners  have  had  occasion  in 
previous  years  to  censure  this”-  (that  fact  would  not 
be  known  to  'the  inspector,  bu"t  to  the  examiner,  who 
has  got  the  previous  action  before  him);  “the  Commis- 
sioners have  had  occasion  in  previous  years  to  censure 
this  unsatisfactory  performance  of  duty.  The  manager 

■will  now  reprimand  Mr severely,  and  warn  him 

that  unless  the  state  of  the  school  shows  considerable 
impovement  on  the  next  general  inspection,  serious 
action  may  have  to  be  taken.”  That  is  based  on  what 
the  inspector  finds  wrong  in  the  school,  and  on 
previous  censures,  which  are  recorded  on  the  report  for 
the  information  of  the  examiner.  I say  again  tiiat 


these  censures,  etc.,  were  intended  to  be  a wai'iiing  to 
the  teacher.  Should  you  like  to  sec  tiiose  reports? 

12428.  If  you  please?— (Reports  handed  in).  Aj 
I have  said,  these  reprimtiiids  are  of  no  serious 
importance  in  tliemsclves.  I am  informed  by  Ifr. 
Wyse,  that  when  he  recommends  action  with  regard  to 
a teacher  it  is  on  a scrutiny  of  tho  whole  report,  and 
not  oil  the  action  of  the  examiner. 

12429.  'The  Chaiujian. — He  would  have  regard  to 
previous  reprimands? — Ho  would  read  the  previous 
reports,  and  not  merely  the  repriinaiitls,  rpconimeuded 
by  tho  exnminor  upon  tho  reports. 

12430.  hir.  Coffey. — But  does  not  the  examiner 
issue  this  censuro  without  any  rcfercuco  t-o  Mr.  Wyse? 
—But  wliat  I moan  is  that  sneh  a censuro  in  itself 
has  no  eSect  on  the  teacher. 

12481.  But  it  has?— What? 

12432.  Mr.  HEsiv. — Has  it  uo  cfioct  on  the  teacher’s 
professional  reputation? — It  is  mikiunvii  to  the 
district. 

1243.'!.  But  it  is  known? — Who  tolls  it? 

1‘2434.  I stated  alrcudy  in  this  Cominittoe  that  I 
got  one  reprimand  in  my  life  unjustly  and  I feel  it 
keenly  still? — I mn  sure  it  was  not  a very  bad  one. 

12435.  It  was  a most  unjust  one;  it  -was  simply  for 
carrying  out  tho  directions  of  thi!  head  inspeetor;  it 
was  long  before  vonr  time? — I won’t  go  so  fur  ns  to  say 
that  even  siall  nil  the  w-iisuros  arc  absolutely  just. 

12436.  They  arc  sliockiiig  things  to  be  hurling  nt 
teachers  wilmout  good  reason? — 1 have  been  dealing 
with  this  class  of  work  for  15  years,  and  I never  know 
till  the  present  moment  that  i'(“prinumds  wore  generally 
known  in  the  district.  Tln.-y  are  sent  confidentially. 

1‘2487.  Sir  Hiram  Wiekinsox. — But  to  the  manager, 
not  to  the  teacher  himself?-  Yes,  to  tho  manager. 
But  by  a recent  change  to  tin*  teacher  also. 

12438.  But  it  is  coiuimmicatcd  to  the  manager, 
and  it  depends  on  tho  diserc'tLmi  the  manager'?— 
'Very  often  the  manager  does  nut  administer  it. 

12439.  5Iv.  Hexly. — I know  one  case  where  the 
manager  refused  to  adrninistf'r  a reprimand,  and  he 
was  threatened  tliat  the  school  would  bo  removed 
from  the  list  of  recognised  schools? — Wo  don’t  treat 
managers  in  that  way  now;  wo  are  too  much  afraid  of 
them. 

1244(1.  Sir  I-Iiuasi  Wit.Kixsox. — The  removal  of  these 
ceuaiiras  from  tho  ehief  iuspectfirs  fo  the  cxamiueis 
has  been  referred  to,  and  one  of  the  grounds  given  for 
the  removal  was  that  in  the  old  times  jb  was  really 
the  examiners  who  did  it  themselves? — There  were  no 
examiners  then.  You  moan  the  clerks  of  the  chiefs  of 
inspection.  For  example,  this  report  is  in  Mr.  Frizzell’s 
writing.  The  essential  point  is  that,  in  1900  no  vital 
change  was  really  made  ivith  regal'd  to  dealing  with 
these  things.  Before  1900  the-  chief  inspectors  were 
responsible  for  those  reprimands;  at  present  I hold 
the  secretaries  responsible,  and  not  the  examiners. 

12441.  The  Chaiuman. — They  arc  initialled  by  the 
secretaries  before  they  take  effect? — Tliey  have  to  be 
signed  by  them.  Yon  may  ask  how  far  does  the 
secretary  recognise  his  responsibility.  Now,  a question 
of  that  kind  has  a very  wide  bearing,  as  everybody 
knoivs  who  has  experience  of  an  office.  You  might  also 
ask  me  how  far  I recognise  my  responsibility  for 
signing  money  orders  every  year  ' to  the  extent  of 
^1, 800,000.  I am  pei'SonaU'y  responsible  for  them,  but 
how  far  do  I recognise  my  responsibility.  Tiiat  is  a 
sort  of  question  that  applies  to  every  high  official  wheie- 
there  is  a delegation  of  authority. 

12442.  Sir  Hirasi  Wilkinson. — But  the  secretaries 
could  scarcely  bo  cxiieeted  personally  to  make  tbem- 
selves  respousible  for  every  consuxe,  having  so  much 
under  their  signature,  having  so  many  other  things  to 
attend  to? — Mr.  Lemass  tells  me  that  ho  always  reads 
tlie  reports,  but  whether  he  does  or  not,  he  is  personally 
responsible. 

12448.  Read  the  reports? — Yes. 

12444.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that? — The  reports 
are  sent  to  the  secretary  with  the  proposed  iettei'S. 

12445.  I understood  from  the-  way  you  put  it  tiiat 
you  wished  to  suggest  that  there  was  so  much  work 
that  it  was  analogous  to  your  signing  cheques  with 
respect  to  which  you  must  depend  on  your  finaucisi 
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»eot6tej!— That  ia  gonei-ally  troe,  but  bom  tteii 
lone  experience  they  are  able  to  smell  a rat;  they 
know  pretty  well  what  sort  of  a letter  ia  dangerous  and 
what  sort  is  not,  and  what  sort  of  thing  they  ought  to 
look  into,  and  what-  sort  of  thing  may  bo  passed 
without  consideration.  For  instance,  with  regal’d  to  a 
censure,  based  on  something  the  inspector  has  found 
to  be  wrong  in  the  school,  it  is  possible  that  they 
misht  not'  go  carefully  into  it,  but  Mr.  Lemass  says 
that  he  invariably  reads  through  the  inspeotor  s report 
before  be  signs  the  letter.  Mr.  Dilworth  was  not  quite 
so  emphatic  as  that,  but  he  said  that  he  always  kept 
un  eve  on  letters  conveying  reprimands,  etc.,  and 
recognised  that  he,  and  not  the  examiner,  was  respon- 
sible for  them.  _ 

12446.  I think  you  said  that  you  yourself  were 
placed  at  a disadvantage  from  want  of  attention  being 
called  to  some  letter?— Yes;  I am  let  in  soinetimes, 
and  I was  let  in  very  badly  on  that  occasion.  Without 
Jmowing  I initialled  a letter  that  I did  not  approve  of. 

12447.' The  point  was  that  the  chief  inspectors 
really  trust^  the  examiners?— You  mean  their  clerks; 
there  were  no  examiners. 

12448  But  they  subsequently  became  examiners, 
some  of  them;  Mr.  Furcell  was  one?— But  there  is 
no  connection  between  tiie  offices.  The  chiefs  of 
inspection  had  a clerk,  and  they  depended  .on  the 
clerk.  I hear  Mr.  Frizzell  is  going  to  give  evidence 
before  you;  his  evidence  on  this  subject  is  as  good  as 
youcoiild  get,  as  he, was  clerk  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection 
during  my  first  years.  n n 

12449.  Mr.  Henlt.— I understood  that  Mr.  FurceU 
also  was?— Yes,  before  my  time.  Mr.  Frizzell  tells 
me  that  when  in  the  office  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection 
he  used  to  draw  up  the  moat  important  orders,  even 
dismissing  teachers  without  consulting  the  chiefs  of 
inspection  at  aU;  indeed,  on  one  particular  occasion, 
in  a very  difficult  case,  he  did  not  like  to  draw  up  the 
usual  order  without  consulting  the  chief  of  inspection, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  but  all  the  thanks  he  ^t  was 
an  awful  wigging  for  not  having  wTitten  the  otocr. 

12450  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— It  seems  that  the 
relation  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection  to  their  clerks  was 
pretty  much  the  same  as  the  relation  of  the  examiners 
now  .'to  the  other  clerks?— I fancy  the  examiners  would 
not  assent  to  that. 


12451.  You  are  familiar  with  ICr.  Cairns’  evidence 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  • occurs  in 
it.  “ Question  29809.  (Mr.  Boutwood)  What  do  your 
three  ^aminera  do?— (Mr.  Caijns)  They  deal  with 
reports  and  eon-eapondence.  It  is  only  subject  to  t 
final  scrutiny  of  the  secretary  m cases  where  letters 
under'his  signature  have  to  issue,  but  all  correspondence 
of  a routine  character  goes  to  the  examiners.  1 
examiners  direct  that  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
proper  shall  be  taken.  This  aotion  is  taken  by  toe 
second  division  clerks,  and  sometimes,  when  it  is  oi  a 
routine  type,  it  goes  out  without  being  scrutimsed  by 
the  secreLy.  29810.  ^ey  are  X 

correspondent  stafi?-They  direct  what 
correspondence  is  to  take’  ? — I see  wha  yo  • 

That  provee  that  the  examiners  have  got  clerks  in  their 
department.  Of  course  they  have. 

12452.  And  that  their  clerks  do  .what  the  clerks  of 
the  chiefs  of  inspection  did  before.?-Not  nearly  to 
same  extent.  You  must  always  judge  a man  s 
by  your  idea  of  what  be  wants  to  prove.  Mr.  Uirns 
wished  to  show  that  the  second  dmsion  clerks  in  the 
Education  Office  ought  to  be  paid  ns  first 

division  clerks,  and  so  he  did  not  minimise  the 
importance  of  bis  duties. 

12453  At  any  rate,  these  reprimands  do  not  come 

them  it  it  trotld  give  general  sateiaction.  ^w  are 
a lelie  of  the  old  system,  and  I do  not  bte  the  old 
Bjatem,  or  eyen  tho  relics  oS  it.  I never  P®"! 
particular  attention  to  reptnnimds, 

■ Lard  ol  teBohets  objecting  to  them,  I mean  «bject  ng 
to.  the  system,  lor,  ol  course,  they  objeet  ‘o  being 
reprimanied,  as  « all  do  and  a,  ^ 

now  that  my  attention  is  drawn  to  them,  1 am 
that  what  inspector  finds  wrong  “ S 

be  communicated  to  the  manager  , so 

that  the  examiners  shall  have  no  discretion  m the 


matter  at  all.  I am  perfectly  willing  to_  do  that,  but 
I do  not  know  that  the  teachers  w^l  think  it  a great, 
improvement.  • 

12454.  There  is  one  point  with  regard  to  the 
practice  of  appeals  which  are  finally  decided  by  you, 
and  that  is  toe  point  of  view  you  take  with  regard 
to  when  a reconsideration  of  the  inspeotor  s report 
should  be  granted.  The  inspector  sends  in  his  report 
stating  that  the  merit  mark  is  so-and-so.  Mr.  Wyse,  on 
seeing  that,  decides  toat  the.  increment  should  not 
be  granted.  .The  teacher  intimates  his  disagreement 
with  that  decision? — 1 said  before  that  the  teacher  a 
appeal  would  be  at  an  earlier  stage. 

12455.  Yon  did,  but  the  fact  is  toat  when  he 
the  merit  mai-k  that  is  granted  to  him.,  and  has 
become  aware  of  toe  consequences  it  would  carry,  he 
objects  to  the  merit  mark,  and  then  his  appeal,  as  it 
may  bo  called,  from  the  inspector’s  decision,  comes 
before  you? — ^Ycs. 

12456.  And  it  is  for  you  to  decide  ^etoer  any 
further  action  should  be  taken  upon  it? — Well,  before 
it  comes  to  me  it  is  sent  to  toe  inspector  for  his 
observations. 

12457.  And  it  does  not. come  to  you  until  after  that 
second  report  is  made? — Certainly. 

124-58.  And  it  is  upon  that  second  report  that  you. 
decide  or  approve  toe  decision  that  is  suggested.— 
Yes. 

12459.  We  mentioned  this  before,  toat  the  teacher 
does  not  get  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  that  second 
statement  of  the  inspector? — Not  at  that  stage. 

12460.  And  when  the  decision  is  oommunicated_  to 
him  he  may  ask  to  have  toe  decision  reversed,  I thmk 
you  told  us.?— Certainly;  all  our  decisions  are  open— 
indeed,  far  too  open — to  being  reversed. 

12461.  A very  important  point  in  toe  case  for  toe 
teacher  is  the  point  of  view  which  you  take  as  to  the 
general  advisability  of  allowing  appeals,  and  I think 
YOU  intimated  that  you  were  very  averse  to  allowing 
appeals,  and  you  coupled  that  with  a statement  that 
von  did  voui-  very  best  to  make  appeals  from  tlie 
inspectors'  unnecessary  ?-That  represents  my  view 
exactly.  I said  that  I thought  it  would  be  very 
injurious  to  the  service  to  be  constantly  reveremg  an 
important  inspector’s  judgments  in  a district.  It  places 
4ie  inspector  in  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  position  to 
have  his  judgment  reversed  by  another  mp,  who, 
though  older,  is  probably  no  better  or  wiser  than 
himrelf.  But  though  I am  not  favourable  to  appeals, 

I constantly  grant  them,  when  the  reasons  are 

sufficiently  strong.  I have  g^  a list  of 

I-  can  »ive  you  if  you  like.  During  the  years  1908  to 

1912  t^at  is  five  years,  there  were  108  cases  of  appeal. 

In  36  of  these  oases  I referred  the  matter  to  an 

inspector  of  higher  rank;  in  94  cases  no  change  waa 

made  in  the  mark;  in  six  cases  the  mark  was 

in  ono  case  a further  t 

case  the  manager  was  informed  that  if  the  mark 

reachS  ‘Wery  good”  at  the  next  insoeotmn  the 

question  of  making  it  retrospective 

sideted.  I think  I told  you  that  I have 

action  general,  so  toat  when  a man  loses  his  increment 

or  promotion  from  a lowering  of  the  mark  in 

year,  if  it  rises  next  year  we  may  make  it 

Tor  tho  last  ten  years  past  I have  d.one  that,  where 

the  mark  hL  been  reduced  by  a new  inspector  coming 

in  As  it  was  represented  to  me  by  toe  Orpius^ion 

that  a new  inspector  was  likely  to  take  a hard  view 

S a school,  I Erected  that  if  tke  mark  next  year  was 

to  its  usual  level  the  low  mark  should  be  disregarded. 

12462.  Mr.  Hbnly.- How  many  marks  were  raised? 
-The  mark  was  raised  in  six  cases. 


12463.  Onlv  in  six  cases?- The  only  was  inteo- 
ducGd  by  yon,  Mr.  Henly.  I -have  said  more  than 
once,  we  washed  the  inspectors  to  regard 
of  the  teacher  and  the  permanent  aspects  of 
and  not  to  reduce  toe  merit  mark  without  giving  t^ 
SiTyeS’s  warning,  toat  if  things 
the  mark  would  not  Ite  °Se  I 

capacity  alters  from  year  to  year.  ^ 
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12464.  Sir  HinAM  Wilkinson.— I think  you 

mentioned  also,  or  suggested  a rule,  that  no  merit 
mark  should  be  reduced  unless  after  a year's  waruing. 
If  I gather  that  rightly? — Yes,  that  is  my  general 
idea,  and  I think  it  is  implied  in  the  1911  circular. 

12465.  I am  afraid  that  it  has  not  been  entirely 
taken  up  in  that  sense?— I think  it  is  pretty  generally 
understood  now,  as  I made  it  very  cleai’  in  my  address 
to  the  senior  inspectors  in  the  Board-room  in  June, 
1911,  before  we  issued  the  “tone  circular.’’  On  that 
occasion  Mr.  O’Connor,  the  present  chief  inspector, 
stood  up  and  said  that  he  had  since  been  acting  on 
that  principle  in  the  Cork  district. 

12466.  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  making  that 
a distinct  order  and  communicating  it  to  the  teachers? 
— I do  not  think  so ; but  we  should  have  to  allow  for 
exceptions.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  a ease  where 
there  might  be  a sudden  change  in  the  teacher,  from 
taking  to  drink  or  something  of  that  kind,  or  where 
the  change  in  the  school  was  so  patent  that  it  could 
not  be  overlooked. 

12467.  And,  Bubjeet  to  such  special  cas^  as  you 
mention,  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  establish  that? 
— 1 should  be  very  glad  to  make  such  a rule. 

12468.  .And  I suggest  that  if  that  rule  had  been  in 
operation,  we  should  have  been  spared  a great  deal  of 
tlie  complaints  that  the  usual  drop  in  the  merit  mark 
was  in  the  thii-d  year? — I do  not  believe  there  is  any 
truth  in  that. 

12469.  It  would  prevent  that  allegation  at  any  rate? — 
If  teachers  believed  that  inspectors  were  going  to  do 
that  they  would  not  tell  tiiem,  as  they  invariably  do, 
that  it  is  their  third  year;  why  should  the  teachers 
cut  their  own  throats  by  telling  the  inspectors? 

12470.  That  argument  might  hold  generally,  but  I 
think  that  we  have  in  some  of  the  cases  that  have 
come  up  a considerable  number  in-  which  it  was  stated 
that  they  lost  their  increment  by  the  particular 
inspector  referred  to  coming  into  the  district? — Yes. 


12471.  I am  sure  that  the  Committee  will  consider 
with  very  great  pleasure  the  introduction  of  such  a 
rule  as  tiiat  tending  to  secure  tiis  permanency  which 
you  desire? — My  desire  is  clearly  implied  in  the 
circular. 

12472.  There  is  a point  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  again,  I think,  and  that  is  tiie  question  of  the 
Board  being  informed  when  there  is  a striking 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  merit  marks,  and  one 
cannot  help  suggesting  that  a great  ded  might  have 
been  brought  to  your  knowledge  if  a very  simple 
arrangement  had  been  made,  by  which  the  examiners 
shoidd  have  drawn  up  a table  each  year  showing  what 

tlie  marks  were  and  what  the  reductions  were? It  is 

very  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event. 

1247a.  I.  am  putting  it  in  that  way?— Although  I 
have  long  travelled  about  the  country  studying  this  very 
question,  I had  no  intimation  until  the  petitions  from 
Belfast  and  Tipperary  came  in,  within  a few  months  of 
each  other,  that  there  w&s  any  great  alteration  in  the 
merit  marks  anywhere. 

12474.  Have  you  given  any  orders  that  you  arc  to 
be  informed?— If  I had  had  two  satisfactory  chief 
luspeetofs  I should  have  been  informed. 


_ ^ 12476.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  chief  inspect 
IS  not  really  in  _ a way  to  give  you  anything  in  tl 
nature  of  statistics? — I do  not  tfiinlc  the  examiner 
so  well  situated  as  the  chief  inspector,  because  tl 
latter  has  already  got  these  lists  in  the  circuits.  I 
has  only  to  ask  for  them.  When  he  visits  the  olrcui 
and  confers  with  the  inspectors  in  a few  minutes  he  C£ 
see  the  marks  of  the  schools.  I thought  they  were  doii 
this  all  along.  Don’t  imagine  I knew  that  Mr.  Purs 
ivas  acting  as  chief  inspector  with  absolute  disrega: 
of  his  duty.  He  told  you  that  he  never  went  into  tl 
guesrion  of  umformity,  but  I always  thought  that  tb 
was  his  chief  occupation.  If  he  wished  to  be  loyal 
our  wishes  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  ask  for  the  registei 
or  he  ^ght  have  questioned  the  senior  inspectc 
How  do  the  mpks  compare  with  last  year  or  tl 
year  ^fore?  There  seems  to  me  to  be  the  me 
pei-fect  maehineiy  if  it  were  utilised;  even  as  it  wa 
you  have  no  evidence  of  uniformity  breaking  down  < 
any  large  scale,  except  in  Belfast  and  Tipperary  , 


early  as  1906  Mr.  Hynes  did  inform  the  Board  that' 
the  marking  in  Belfast,  in  the  district,  but  not  in  the 
city  itself,  was  t<x>  high.  With  regard  to  Tipperary 
I gave  you  reasons  this  morning  why  we  ux-re  in  the 
dark. 

12476.  Bub  you  liavc  the  inachiuery  for  obtaining 
reports? — As  long  as  the  officers  do  their  duty.  If 
they  do  not  do  their  duty  no  iiiudiiuery  is  of  any  use. 

12477.  If  ft  was  a part  of  their  duty  to  furnish  you 
with  a return  in  writing’? — The  chief  inspector? 

12478.  Anyone? — The  chief  inspectors  might  easily 
have  kept  me  well  inforimxl;  mid  I intend  to  take 
measures  that  they  sludl. 

12479.  The  Chaiiiman. — It  has  not  been  prominently 
put  before  them  us  a most  important  part  of  their 
duty? — Yes.  1 have  always  done  ho. 

12480.  Sir  Hiuaw  Wilkinson. — That  is  uniformity? 
— Uniformity.  Ten  years  I have  been  travelling  about 
the  country,  and  I Imvo  hero  in  iny  bag  the  merit 
marks  -of  every  school  I liiivo  been  in,  and  when  going 
round  myself  I always  compare  the  marks  as  between 
one  inspector  and  another.  T’hat  is  what  I expected 
chief  inspectors  to  do.  .\s  I.  said  the  first  day,  by  a 
piece  of  bad  luck  I have  been  little  in  that  Tipperary 
circuit.  I certainly  did  not  see  more  thuu  five  or  six 
Tipperary  schools  until  tin*  trouble  nvosc. 

12481.  Mr.  Kettle. — Is  the  tluty  of  the  senior 
inspector  to  hold  conferences  with  the  juniora  of  his 

district  and  furnish  a formal  report  to  the  office? In 

the  case  of  an  ordinary  conference,  the  report  goes  to 
the  chief  inspector.  Mr.  Welpiy,*  however,  did  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  remarkable  state  of 
things  in  his  circuit.  TJic  eonior  inspeotoK  have 
general  directions  to  tell  us  overytliing  which  they  think 
it  important  that  wo  should  know. 

12482.  I know  tho  report  was  headed  “Conference"? 
—He  thought  that  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  sent 
in  to  the  secretary.  Ordinary  confcnmccs  deal  with 
tile  merest  details.  But  to  return  to  my  note-book. 

I have  got  .here  the  marks  of  nil  the  schools  I have 
visited,  and  while  I can  compurc  one  district  with 
onothei',  I cannot  readily  do  so  between  the  marks  of 
successive  inspectors  in  the  same  district.  I expected 
the  senior  inspectors  to  do  that.  I hold  strongly  that 
if  Mr.  Welply  wished  to  reduce  flic  murks  in  a wholesale 
way,  it  was  his  duty  to  notify  the  Board,  us  we  could 
not  allow  such  a change  to  be  made  witliout  passing 
judgment  on  it.  I thought  him  culpable  for  keeping 
US  in  tho  dark,  and  hence  I cxpivssed  myself  with 
regard  to  him  at  the  Board  in  u way  which  possibly 
prejudiced^  his  chances  of  promotimi.  That  was  a 
serious  thing.  As  a mattor  of  fact,  as  I said  tins 
morning,  Mr.  Wolply  acted  irreproachably.  Before 
reducing  the  marks  he  wrote  an  important  letter  to 
the  Board  telling  them  what  he  intended  to  do.  That 
is  what  lie  ought  to  have  done,  and  it  was  for  us  to 
inquire  whether  he  was  justified  in  doing  so  or  not. 
The  fact  that  this  report  never  came  before  us  was 
the  source  of  all  the  trouble. 

12483.  Tlio  Chaiiisian. — Did  Mr.  "Welply  ever 
express  astonishment  that  no  notice  u'us  taken  of  the 
report? — No  doubt  he  thought  silence  gave  consent. 

12484.  Por  two  or  three  years  no  notice  is  taken? — 
No.  In  his  report  on  the  grievances  of  the  teachers 
he  doe.s  not  say,  “ I wrote  a report  two  years  ago, 
telling  tho  Board  what  I was  doing,  and  1 assumed, 
as  the  Board  said  nothing,  that  I lind  its  approval." 

1248.5.  Mr.  Ketti,e. — Ho  does  not  say  in  that  report 
that  he  was  actually  r-wTueiirg  or  lind  reduced? — But 
he  meant  that.  I consider  that  passage,  a very  serious 
one  where  he  says  that  “very  goods”  and  "goods” 
were  being  given  for  work  that  nowhere  else  would 
get  a “good”  report. 

12486.  Mr.  Kavanaoh. — Would  you  not  notice  &at 
there  would  bo  a reduction  in  the  marks  from  the 
falling  away  of  increment? — No,  these  were  always 
dealt  with  as  isolated  cases. 

12487.  By  Mr.  "Wyse? — He  brings  them  to  me  as, 
isolated  cases,  but  I did  not  sec  them  as  a whole  at 
all.  In  the  absence  of  information  from  the  chief 
inspectors,  the  only  way  I can  possibly  tell  how  things 
are  going  on  is  by  my  journeys  about  the  country. 

I can  give  you  a correct  idea  of  the  marking  in  any 
part  of  Ireland.  I can  tell  you  from  my  note-hook 
what  counties  are  marked  high  and  what  counties  are 


» Vide  Appendii  XXXni.  (2). 
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marked  low,  and  not  only  that,  but  what  parte  of 
counties.  Take  Cork,  for  instance.  The  general 
average  in  Co.  Cork,  which  is  not  particularly  high, 
would  give  a false  impression  as  to  the  efheienoy  of 
certain  parts  of  the  country.  For  instance,  there  are 
splendid  schools  iu  West  Cork,  while  for  some  reason 
the  ‘Kinsale  schools  are  as  bad  as  in  any  part-  of 
Ireland,  and  I would  say  the  same  of  Midleton. 
T^e-  diSerence  is  not  due  to  the  character  of  ’ the 
inspectors,  as  Kiiisale  has  the  same  inspector  as  West 
Cork. 

12-188.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson. — The  rule  with 

regard  to  the  altering  of  the  merit  mark  without  the 
approval  of  tits  senior  inspector  might,  I suggest  to 
you,  have  an  objectionable  effect  on  the  teacher  in 
this  way.  We  know  that  they  complain  that  a great 
number  of  the  marks  have  been  lowered? — You  mean 
in  the  one-  district? 

12469.  In  the  one  district;  and  if  they  cannot  be 
restored  to  their  former  position  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  inspectors,  that  rule,  which  v.'as 
intended  -for  the  protection  of  the  teachers,  might 
operate  to  their  detriment? — 1 observed  that-,  and  we 
L^ued  a further  order  that  it  had  come  to  our  notice 
that  some  junior  inspectors  seem  not  inclined  to  raise 
the  mark  on  tireir  own  judgment  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  cases  would  have  to  be  refei-red  to  tire 
senior  inspector.  I heard  of  a few  cases;  a teacher 
near  Dublin  told  me  that  the  inspector  had  said  to  him, 
“ I am  not  going  to  bother  going  to  the  senior  inspector 
witlr  regard  to  raising  the  mark  of  your  school;  you 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  mark  you  have  got.”  The 

-j. r,a  Qvorrn-avaf.o.1  Villt.  T -hnok  nctioU 


particular  rules  have  never  been  submitted  to  the 
Treasury,  only  the  general  rule,  that  increments  should 
be  given  oh  merit  and  promotion  on  length  of  service, 
etc.  That  is  very  vague,  and  we  are  ailowed  to  use 
our  discretion  in  interpreting  it,  that  is  within  li:^ts. 
For  instance,  if  the  Audit  Department  saw  us  giving 
ircrements  automatically  they  would  probably  interfere, 
but  so  long  as  we  awar'd  them  for  marks,  %ve  are  held 
to  carry  out  the  rule  that  merit  is  required;  but  uow 
if  our  rules  are  formulated  iu  the  report  of  this  _Cotn- 
inittee,  they  will  make  it  one  of  their  chief  duties  in 
future  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  carried  out  as  strictly 
as  the  rules  of  average  attendance.  Mr-  Wyse  and 
Mr.  Ward  will  tell  you  that  it  is  iny  practice,  and  I 
say  this  with  the  fcir  of  the  Treasury  before  my  eyes, 
to  interpret  them  with  considerable  laxity  and  in- 
variably in  the  teacliers’  interest. 

12495.  May  I suggest  that  your  proviso  with  regard 
to  t-hs  application  of  these  rides  is  as  much  part  and 
parcel  of  these  rules  as  the  rules  themselves,  and  the 
Treasury  must  take  cognizance  of  that  as  well?— 
There  is  no  doubt  they  will  insist  on  these  rules  being 
carried  out  like  any  other  rules  in  the  code  in  fact, 
they  will  insist  on  their  being  put  in  the  code. 

12496.  The  merit  marks? — Yes.  The  only  way  to 

counter  the  Treasury  is  to  proceed  at  once  to  abolish 
the  marks,  and  to  substitute  something  else  that  has 
not  come  before  the  Committee. 

12497.  You  mean  that  the  publication  of  all  these 
might  have  the  effect  of  stiffening  ttie  whole  system? 

-Siost  certainly.  , . , , 

12498.  It  may  he  harder  on  tlie  teachers?— It  could 


danger,  and  issued  a circular  mas  junior  lujspecuuia  tu« 
expected  to  act  on  their  own  judgment  consistently 
with  the  1911  ciroular;  although  the  cases_  must  be 
referred  to  the  senior  inspector,  they  are  reminded  that 
iu  case  of  a-  difference  the  chief  inspector  should  be 
called  in.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  got  this 
circular.  It  was  issued  this  year. 

12490.  The  Chairman. — No,  we  have  not  got  that?— 
The  result  of  that  will  be  (at  least  we  hope  so),  that  the 
junior  inspector  will  act  on  his  own  judgrnent,  and  if, 
after  full  discussion,  ho  differs  from  the  Kuior  inspector 
h&will  stick  to  his  judgment  and  go  to  a higher  authority. 
I might  say  that  the  rule  in  the  ” tone  circular  was 
made  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the 
teachers.  I got  resolutions  from  the  North  of  IrMand 
' against  young  inspectors  lowering  the  mark  of  a school. 

12491.'  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— And  you  think  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  limit  it  to  the  lowering?— I do 
not  think  it  would  bo  wise  to  separate  the  two. 

12492.  You  might  have  another  rule,  that  in  the  case  of 


not  be  easier  on  the  teacners.  rvememuei 
Treasurv  interpreted  the  niles  of  average  before  the 
“ swing-”  came  in.  Suppose  an  unfortunate  assistant 
teacher  in  a school  with  an  average  of  50.  If  the 
average  di-opped  to  49.4,  he  would  be  dismissed  after 
two  or  four  quartei-s,  no  matter  what  the  reason  n as. 
It  might  be  an  epidemic.  Take  the  principle  of 
compensation. 

12499.  Do  you  think  the  Treasury  will  not  allow 
that?— I am  perfectly  certain  they  won  t. 

12500.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  anticipate  the 
Treasury  action?— That  I can  anticipate  it. 

12,101.  Yes? — In  gene  p ophesy  is  a most 
gratuituous  form  of  folly;  but  I am  willing  to  Prophesy 
here.  Now  that  they  know  the  merit  marks,  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  abolish  them. 

12502.  That  brings  us  to  the  point  I want  to  put  to 
you,  and  that  is  that  the  merit  marks  may  exist  for 
the  information  of  managers  and  others?— They 
certainly  do. 

12503.  That  is  as  to  the  grade  of  them  ^schools  and 


12492.  You  might  have  another  rule,  that  in  the  case  of  ‘fociiment.  You  think  that  that  could 

a mark  having  been  lowered  the  senior  mspeetoi  s p ^thout  reference  to  these  particular  six 

...iti,  iL.,  ...r,ir.v  ^Yicnpntor  on  tlie  next  occasion  m be  done  « -n-mn  nt  tlio  insDectora 


a marls  Having  oeen  loweteu  . 

join  with  the  junior  inspector  on  die 
seeing  whether  it  could  not  be  raised . Though  _ 
might  give  wind  to  an  inspector  to  do  that  sort  of 
thiig,  it  does  not  look  well  to  draw  up  a rule  ostensiblj 
that  the  teacher  should  get  as  much  money  os  possibto, 
even  when  he  does  not  deserve  it.  You  must  tave  the 
appearance  of  holding  the  balance  evenly.  pe  Tc^uot  that  so? 

i™ttusting  tke  tomsnity  ol  the  mspsrtor  sm«e  it  is  Is 
not  his  intesst  to  depii-s-o  tie  toaclers  oi  theirs  momj,  12504.  Well, 
not  is  it  the  interest  ol  the  Commissioners  to  lin™  a 
large  surplus  on  the  vote.  It  we  “"I'* 
savings  among  ourselves,  it  n-onld  be  a diBorent  thing, 
but  we  cannot 


nromotion  and  increnaeni.  xou  vuiu*.  wioia 
be  done  without  reference  to  these  particular  six 
merit  marks?-A8  I said  before,  some  of  the  inspectora 
are  very  fond  of  these  six  merit  marks.  For  instance, 
when  Mr.  O’Connor  excited  your  s .^y 
he  had  in  consultation  with  Mr.  McNeill,  thought  out 
a modification  of  the  merit  marks,  it  turned  out  that 
his  plan  was  to  make  them  seven,  to  add  very  fair. 


; nos  Ulttlr  ow.  , f 

T2504  Well  the  point  was  increment  and  promotion 
foi  to'tes^is,  s?d  I think  that  dial  nonld  bn 
In  a rvav  'thnt  «-onld  appeal  to  the  TteasnrJ.  The 
Treasurv^could  scarcely  expect  that  the  teachers  ought 
to  bTsJbjected  to  any  greater  rtr. in  with  regard  to 

12493.  Tout  answer  suggests  another  quesliorl,  arid  them  seemed  to  be  under 

that  is  with  tegard  to  the  mer  t marls  and  the  ooto  Omi  to  what  the  r.qnu-e- 

sequences  of  receiving  partionlte-  “S  w.ls-^Bffieiency  i«  it  not? 

LTi-ifnlSf’” 


V ® 

12505.  That  is  what  the  Treasury  rule 
Order  in  Council*  of  the  10th  January,^ 


It  L — 
1910,  and 


12494.  The  merit  marks?— The  , J,.  Suse  Ts 

glad  to  say,  kuow  nothing  about  merit  will  Sowed  to  any  officer  at  the  date  at  which  it  would 

of  the  evil  results  of  this  Committee  is  *®y  ■ ordinary  course  become  due  without  a certificate 

get  to  know  them.  You  see  the  effect.  The  tea^ere  ^ superior,  countersigned  by  the 

Lew  them,  but  neither  the  Treasury  nor  Audit  ^epart-  a s ^ or  such  person  as  ha  may 

ment  knows  of  them.  The  result  of  the  Audrt  De^^^^^^  desimmte  for  the  purpose,  to  the  effect  teat  he 
ment’s  seeing  these,  rules  will  be  that  they  will  mast  during  the  year  preceding  the 

on  their  being  rigidly  earned  out,  and  it  is  ^ ve  oertifieate.  has  been  approv^  of,  and 

doubtful  thing  whether  I shall  be  allowed  ^^e  tee  provision  for  that  case  that 

peinoiple  of  oompeneetion.  as  I have  been  ^ ^ 
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you  refer  to,  in  which  when  a bad  merit  mark  had 
been  given.,  and  a subsequent  merit  mark  attained, 
the  benefit  of  the  subsequent  merit  mark  was  ante- 
dated. It  says — ‘‘  Provided  that  if,  at  the  date  when 
the  increment  should  iu  ordinary  course  become  due, 
the  certificate  cannot  be  given,  the  head 'of  the  depart- 
ment may  specify  a period,  from  the  expiration  of 
which,  if  ttie  officer’s  service  in  the  meantime  has 
been  approved,  increment  may  be  allowed,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  extend  the  period  so  fixed.  If  the 
officer's  service  after  the  ^rant  of  the  deferred  incre- 
ment shall  continue  satisfactory  the  head  of  the 
department  may  give,  and,  when  he  thinks  fit,  increase 
the  salary  to  an  amount  hot  exceeding  that  at_  which 
it  would  have  stood  if  no  increment  had  been  withheld 
or  deferred,  and  every  such  increment  shall  be 
reported  -to  liie  Comptroller  and  the  Auditor-General.  ” 
Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  applying  a rule  framed 
generally  upon  me  basis  of  that  Order  in  Council? — I do 
not  think  so,  but  it  will  lead,  of  course,  to  the  increment 
being  given  on  a system  such  as  I have  saici  I 
am-  willing  to  adopt,  and  that  is  to  divide  the  schools, 
so  far  as  increments  are  concerned,  into  satis- 
factory and  unsatisfactory,  or  efficient  and  inefficient. 

1 think  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  would  be 
hatter,  and  to  give  the  increment  to  lise  school  marked 
■“  satisfactory.” 

12506.  You  think  that  that  would  be  the  proper 
solution? — I do.  I do  ' not,  however,  accept  the 
analogy  between  the  Civil  Service  and  the  teachers, 
because  in  the  Civil  Service  there  is  very  considerable 
supervision,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the 
teachers. 

12507.  "Well,  you  have  the  supervision  of  the 
inspector? — But  that  is  very  slight  compared  with  the 
superviaioD  of  an  office,  which  is  exercised  every  hour 
of  the  day. 

12608.  Well,  the  Treasury  would  he  appealed  to,  I 
think,  more  by  the  Order  in  Council  than  they  would 
be  by  the  rule',  for  instance  of  the  London  County 
Council,  but  the  rule  of  the  County  Council  is  more 
favourable  still.  In  a handbook,  containing  general 
information  with  regard  to  the  teachers- and  the  system 
of  instruction  in  the  London  Publio  Elementary  Schools, 
paragraph  106,  it  is  stated  that  annual  'norements 
of  salary  according  to  scale  are  allowed  for  each  year 
for  satisfactory  service,  and  then  paragraph  107  says 
that  satisfactory  service  means  service  for  a pori<.d 
of  twelve  months,  during  which  the  teacher  has  not 
'been  guilty  of  any  grave  misconduct? — That  does  not 
sdem  to  relate  to  the  teaching  at  all. 

12009.  The.  Chaiuman. — No,  merely  to  moral  cou- 
ditious? — If  you  hod  a rule  in  ihe  Civil  Service  that 
every  man  should  get  an  increment  who  had  not  boon 
in  gaol  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  you  would 
soon  have  a peculiar  staff,  would  you  not? 

12510.  Sir  - Hibam  Wilkinson. — But  perhaps  you 
would  take  the  general  rule  of  the  Civil  Service  and  not 
this  rule  of  the  London  County  Council? — I should 
much  prefer  what  you  read  from  the  Order  in  Council. 

12511.  The  Chaibjian. — The  one  is  positive  and  the 
other  is  negative  ?r— I should  very  much  prefer  it. 

12612.  Sir  Hibasi  Wilkinson. — Under  the  London 
County  Council  teachers  could  obtain  their  incre- 
ments with  greater  ease  than  (he  Order  in  Council 
would  give? — ‘But  I may  point  out  a very  important 
difference.  As  the  London  County  Council  has  control 
of  all  the  schools,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  any  stringent  rules  about  inefficiency  or  efficiency, 
because  there  arc  ample  means  of  rewarding  efficiency 
and  of  punishing  inefficiency  of  a mors  efficacious  and 
less  invidious  kind  than  we  can  adopt.  It  can  appoint 
a good  teacher  to  a good  school,  and  if  a man  is  doing 
bad  work  in  one  place,  it  can  send  him  to  Limbo, 
without  its  appearing  that  he  is  actually  punished; 
but  we  have  no  similar. power  in  Ireland.  Suppose  a 
teacher  is  doing  admirable  work  in  a wretched  school 
on  the  top  of  a mountain,  I cannot  take. him  and  sny, 
'*  You- are  such  a good  man  that  I will  make  you 
principal  of  a big  school  in  Belfast.”  He  h6s  to  ‘‘  dree 
, his  sair  weird where  he  is.  • If  he  is  an  ambitious 
man,  he  will  have  to  be  like  Bellerophon,.  ‘‘to,  eat- his 


heart  out,  avoiding  tho  paths  of  men.”  One  of  the 
maiu  weakuesscs  of  our  system  is  that  the  schools  are 
isolated,  and,  ou  account  of  religious  differences, 
wretchedly  small.  In  the  enso  of  our  model  schools’, 
however,  U’c  can  do  something.  If  u man  is,  doing 
very  good  u’ork  in,  say,  Enniscortliy,  wo.  ciui  send  him 
to  Belfast,  where  he  will  have  a bigger  sphere  of 
influence.  Ou  the  other  hand,  if  the  head  master, 
of  a model  school  is  doing  very  pour  wt>rk,  wo  might 
make  him  an  assistant  in  another  school.  That  would 
bo  a very  serious  pimisliment,  us  he  might  lose  half 
his  salary.  If,  in  general,  w could  treat  teachers 
like  that,  tliQ  awarding  of  increments  might  largely 
depend  ou  whether  thi'v  were  guilty  of  misconduct 
or  not. 

12.713.  And  you  sec  no  groat  diflienlty  in  abolishing 
the  present  rule  with  regard  to  merit  murks  and  in. 
troduciug  that  rule? — Yes;  but,  as  1 have  already  said, 
any  unsatisfactory  report  would  be  rt'garded  very  muii 
as  a ■■  fair  " report  at  present,  and  would  lead  to  at 
much  friction  between  (he  inspeolors  and  the  teacher*. 

12.713a.  You  say  80  per  cent,  of  tho  teachers  at 
present  get  their  inc-ivinent? — I am  informed  that  80 
per  cent,  of  the  tcachei-s  gel  their  inereme.nts.  I must, 
however,  inquire  again  wludlier  this  means  W)  per  ceut. 
of  those  eligible  by  average  utteiulmice,  etc. 

12514.  You  said  on  the  last  day  HlV  per  eent.  of  tlis 
whole?— I gave  you  la-st  day  the  \vords  that  wer* 
actually  put  into  my  mouth  that  morning.  If  1 was 
correct,  the  iiuiuber  refused  their  ineremeiits  would  b» 
still  smaller,  that  is,  on  groiimls  of  im-ffieieney. 

12516.  Mr.  Henlv. — 1 think  there  must  be  som« 
error  about  tho  80  per  cent.  The  mnuher  of  teacberi 
is  12,627.  and  80  per  cent,  of  that  would  be  10,000. 
Then  if  they  were  to  get  their  increments  regularly 
tliorc  would  be  3,340  incnuneiils  due.  every  year,  that 
is  the  third? — Yos. 

12516.  Well,  the  increment  would  he  iu  every  third 
year? — 1903,  1900,  1909,  imd  1912  would  be,  the  years 
in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  ineremeiits  would 
full  due. 

12517.  Taking  the  incrmieut-K  on  (In-  ri'tums  here,  w« 
get  3,057  one  year,  1,62.5  the  next,  and  1,640  tho  next, 
Thou  there  were  162,  and  187.  atid  .369  Avho  got  pro- 
motion, which  I will  ccjimt  ns  cijuivaleiit  to  increment. 
That  makes  708  more,  and  th(^  total  is  7,(140,  and  the 
third  of  that  would  be  for  tlio  uverugo  2,346,  while  thars 
are  3,340  teadiers  wlio  would  he  entitled  if  there 
were  80  per  cent.,  ami  therefore  there  is  a leakage? — 
My  informant  wus  Mr.  M’yse.  so  I had  better  get 
further  inforniution  from  him  on  the  subject. 

12618.  The  CitAiiiJiAN. — Would  md  this  question  of 
paying  increment  on  another  plan  by  the  introduction 
of  a new  system  of  merit  murks  involve  a financial 
inquiry? — Giving  ineremeiits  on  a different  rocrit  mark 
would  not  involve  im  inquiry. 

12519.  Would  it  not? — I think  not;  ns  it  ’s  only  a 
change  of  words.  As  I have  said  heforc,  I doubt  very 
much  tho  now  proposal  would  increase  the  number 
of  incromonts.  .From  what  1 know  of  tho  schools  in 
Ireland,  I should  certainly  say  that  2U  jwr  cent,  of  the 
schools  were  unsatisfactory.  I said  on  the  last  day 
tliat,  voughlv  speaking,  15  to  2U  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  in  Irelaiul  arc  inefficient,  and,  however  you 
alter  the  standiml,  this  mimher  will  fail  to  get  in- 
crements. What  the  inspector  considers  is  not  so 
much  the  merit  mark  it-solf,  but  whether  or  not  the 
teacher  deserves  an  increment;  thus,  if  the  increment 
is -given  on  ” good  ” in  tfie  third  year,  the  inspector 
will  give  the  teacher  “ go(xl  ” if  he  thinks  he  deserves 
his  ineroment.  If  the  increment  is  given 
tho  “ goo<ls  ” will  hccoiue  less  numerous;  hi  fact, 
‘‘fair”  wovdd  take,  the  jilace  of  “g-ood”;  so  if 
divide  the  schools  into  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  an  unsatisfactory  teacher  dues  not  get  bis  incre- 
ment, the  unsatisfactory  bcIiooIh  would  he’  very  mucD 
what  the  “fair”  school  at  present  ie. 

12520.  Mr.  Henly.— You  stated,  and  it  has  been 
stated  here  before,  that  inspectors  do  not  know  wnw 
tho  teacher  is  in  the  third  year? — So  far  as  I kno  , 
he  does  not,  except  from,  the  teacher. 
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12521.  There  is  a circular  here  of  1906,  and  that 
circular,  after  giving  the  cohditioua  about  the  averages 
and  other  things,  says : “ Subject  to  the  foregoing, 
you  ate  at  liberty  to  recommend  deserving  principal 
teachers  in  your  report,  whose  efficiency,  judged  by 
the  work  done  in  the  schools,  by  the  genera!  condition 
cf  the  school-house  and  out-offices,”  as  regards  hygiene 
and  so  on;  and  a teacher  in  the  third  grade  should 
not  bo  promoted  to  the  second  grade  unless  the  last 
three  annual  reports  made  upon  his  school,  etc.;  so 
that  they  must  know? — They  know  what  marks  the 
increments  and  promotions  are  given  on,  but  whether  a 
particular  teacher  is  in  his  third  year  or  not  they  do  not 
know.  After  the  marks  have  been  given  to  the  schools, 
they  get  this  circular,  saying:  ‘‘Tou  are  at  liberty  to 
recommend  deserving  teachers”;  but  when  they  are 
giving  the  marks  they  do  not  know.  However,  as  I 
say,  they  are  generally  told. 

12622.  you  say  that  those  marks  are  all  in  the  dis- 
trict register  book?— So  I am  told.  What  they  see  in 
the  register  is  a long  succession  of  " very  goods  " and 
“ goods,”  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  divide  these  into 


“ good's,”  but  it  is'not  so  easy  to  divide  these  into 
groups  of  three.  From  what  I know  of  the  inspectors, 
they  would  not  take  the  ti'ouble,  but  tlio  teacher 
volunteers  the  information.  They  may  say  : “ In 
1912  this  teacher  got  bis  increment,  and  consequently 
in  1915  he  will  be  looking  for  it  again,”  but  that  would 
give  some  trouble  which  they  are  unlikely  to*  take. 

12523.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— I may  refer  to  what 
Mr.  Dewar  said  ‘ ‘ My  reports  on  these  schools 
in  the  Education  Office.  I may  say  that  in  assigning 
a merit  mark  to  a school  I did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion whether  the  particular  mark  would  disturb^  any 
arrangement  as  to  the  number  of  ‘ fairs,'  ‘ goods,’  and 
‘ very  go^s  ’ ”? — I infer  from  that  that  Mr.  Dewar 
had  not  much  liking  for  the  system  of  merit  marks. 

12624.  you  think  that  the  matter  of  ” satisfactory  '' 
or  ‘'unsatisfactory”  could  be  arranged? — ^yes,  as  to 
increments,  but  the  question  of  promotion  remains. 

• 12526.  And  that  really  the  difficulty  there  is  whether 
you  are  going  to  have  special  promotion  or  not?— No, 
there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
promotion ; in  fact,  if  we  do  not  require  a higher  degree 
of  merit  for  promotion  than  for  the  increm(mt,  we  shall 
have  to  revise  the  whole  system  of  paying  salaries. 

1 would  ask  how  you  are  going  to  select  the_  teachers 
for  promotion.  The  Chairman  says  Mr.  Dale  is  again^ 
selection  and  in  favour  of  rejection,  and  I agree  with 
him.  But  when  you  have  only,  a limited  number  of 
places  in  the  higher  grades,  how  are  you  going  to  pit 
Cork  against  Antrim?  We  are  doing  it  at  pre^rat  m a 
very  rough  way  by  giving  the  same  value  to  a ‘ . good 
in  Antrim  as  we  give  to  it  in  Cork.  • _ 
appearance  of  accurapy  about  this  which  does  iiot 
correspond  with  the  facts.'  you  may  have  goo(l_ 
in  a school  in  Cork,  and  “ good  ” m a school  m 
Antrim,  which  has  the  appearance  of  the  simple 
equation  8=8,  but  that  is  the  folly  of  matlremahcians. 
Except  in  the  absti-act  8 does  not  equal  8;  it  depends 
entirely  on  what  8 represents.  Thus,  you  cannot  be 
perfectly  certain  that  “good”  represents  the  s^e 
tiling  in  Antrim  as  it  does  in  Cork.  How  can  you? 
That  is  an  objection  to  the  present  system;  but  what 

are  you  going  to  put  in  its  place?  How  are  y g g 

to  compare  a meritorious_  teacher  m Cork  nith  a 
meritorious  teacher  in  Antrim? 

12626  Well,  if-  the  present  system  does  not  assist 
you  in  that,  I take  it  that  it  is  of  very  small  assist^ce? 

W^ell,  the  seeming  mathematical  accura^_  of  the 
sysW  of  marks  has  ihe  merit  of  satisfymg  toe 
public.  But  if  you  abolish  them,  how  are  you  going 
to  give  promotion? 

12627.  - That  is,  if  ypu  consider  it  necessary  to  gi-ve 
special  promotion?— But  this  is  promotion  of  any  kind. 

12528.  Promotion  of  any  kind  would  be  just  the 
•same  os  in  the  matter  of  increment?— you  would  pio- 
mote  a man  from  the  third  to  toe  second  grade  simply 
on  the  ground  of  being  satisfactory  ? 

15529.  yes?— A system  like  that 
-cienoy  and  increase  the  grant  by  at  least  J60.0TO  a 
year.  -There  is  nq  doubt  about  that.  I have  gono 
•into  it. 


12530.  You  would  have  the  standard  numbers  there 
again?— Then,  if  yon  keep  the  standard  numbers  and 
promote  merely  on  seniority,  the  senior  teacher 
up  when  there  is  a vacancy  in  the  upper  grades.  ihe 
Tveasuty  would  not  object,  to  toat,  but  you  will  ruin 
efficiency;  and  consider  the  dissatisfaction  you  will 
create  in  t^  minds  of  good  teachers,  who  will  say  : 

'•  The  only  thing  we  are  expected  to  do  for  proinotioii 
ib  to  grow  old.”  I will  tell  you  what  you  might  do. 

It  would  be  very  invidious,  but  I think  you  could  do  it, 
that  is,  divide  up-  the  places  iu  toe  higher  grades,  and 
assign  a certain  number  to  each  county,  and  toen  ask 
the  mspeetor  (it  will  be  selection  all  the  same)  to  select 
the  best  men  in  the  county.  I think  they  could 
probably  do  so,  as  that-  is  what  is-  done  in  tlic  awarding 
of  the  Carlile  and  Blake  premiums.  Don  t we  assign 
a certain  number  to  each  county? 

12531.  Mr.  Henlx. — To  each  group  of  tostricts?-— 
Yes;  district  will  suit  mo  just  as  well.  You  migW 
assign  a certain  number  of  the  higher  places  according 
to  tL  population  of  each;  but  that  would  be  an  awful 
injustice  to  some  districts  where  good  teachers  happen 
to  be  collected.  There  is  no  doubt  that  m Antrim. 
West  Cork,  Clare,  and  in  some  parts  of  Kerry,  there 
is  a most  admirable  lot  of  teachers,  and  if  you  aboii^ 
merit,  how  are  you  going  to  ptisfy  vromen, 
are  exeeUent  everywhere?  I will  give  a ^8^- 

monial  to  toe  efficiency  of  Irish  women.  When  I say 
that  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  women  are  -efficient 
I am  not  exaggerating.  I have  ta^y  gone  a 

school  taught  by  a woman  that  is  not  a better  school 
than  a school  taught  by  a man. 

12532.  Is  it  not  a peculiar  thing  that  while 
woiSn  are  so  efficient,  toe  men  have  fairly  succeed^ 
in  filling  the  higher  places,  but  the  women  bare  no  . 
—What  do  you  mean  by  the  higher  places. 

12533  The  higher  grades?— You  mean  that  toe 
higher  grades  are  not  filled  by  -women  yet. 

12534.  yes?-They  are  going  up 
they  can,  and  highest  grade  will  be  filled  before  the 

*'*'12535.  It  is  taking  them  a long  time?— Tley  were 
not  highly  Classed  hi  the  days  of  the  «®nunahons, 
which  they  were  much  too  sensible  to  ^bout, 

every  inspector  will  tell  you  they  are  more  efficient  than 

*^12S6**  The  Chairman.— You  were  spc^iig  of  injus- 
tice to  teachers  ?-In  certain  counties  ^ 

teachers  and  in  other  counties  not.  I could  prove 
tois  from  Z note-books.  I do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  say  what  parts  of  tlie  country 
the  good  teachers  frequent.  , 

12537.  I think  it  is  not  wise?— -At  any  rate,  it  18  tne 
foot  that  in  some  districts  there  is  an  enormou 
number  of  very  good  teachers,  and  in  other  districts 
an  enormous  number  of  very  bad  teach^.  I* ^ 

aT&Lisp. 

12588  If  vou  divide  promotion  according  to  populp 
tion  all  ovL  toe  country  , you  do  an  injustice  to  really 
S disSte?--T]iat  is  the  objection,  yon  are  penMis- 
ing  the  ready  goed  districts.  _ But,  of  couiso,  it  c 
possibility  whi<5i  is  worth  considering. 

12589.  If  you  abdUsh  the  merit  marks,  you  thmk  it 

’°?2546.  The  selection  to  be  made  b,  the  to.peotor?- 

re‘“o.e’^e“^ereeX"^^^^^^^ 

be  able  to  discover  from  toe 

thincs  what  the  real  merits  of  a teachei  are,  “C -vouia 
hivfto  see  them  at  work.  The  only  man  who  is  a 
fudge  ^f  the  merits  of  the  teacher  is  the  man  who  has 
seen,  him  at  work. 
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12341.  '^.ikI  those  promotions  would  be  made  on  tlio 
selection  of  the  inspector?— Yes;  but,  like  Mr.  Dale, 
I object  to  aeleotion. 

12342.  And  that  is  where  he  would  be  puzzled/ — 
Yes;  we  cannot  get  an  Omniscient  Being  to  come 
clown  and  tell  ns  wlio  is  the  best,  and  we  cannot  cast 

12543.  I daresay  there  would  be  some  criticism  of 
that?— Yes;  there  would  be  plenty  of  criticism. 

12544.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — You  would  have  more 
Motion  under  the  now  method  than  under  the  old?— 
If  that  were  possible. 

12545.-  Because  the  men  would  be  next  to  oue  anobbei 
and  they  would  be  measirring  tircmselves  against  one 
another? — It  would  be  competition  between  men  of  a 
limited  district.  . 

12546.  And  a selection  is  made  of  these  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  inspector? — Yes. 

12547.  I think  you  would  have  much  more  friction 
than  you  have  at  present? — The  question  of  promo- 
tion in  a centralised  system  like  ours  is  a most  difficult 
one.  In  England  there  arc  local  authorities, . who  ocui 
distribute  the  teachers  acccn-diug  to  their  meritb  in 
various  places  and  remove  them  from  one  scliool  to 
another,  so  that  fhera  is  not  very  much  friction ; but 
here  we  should  have  to  givo  prizes  involving  an  in- 
crease of  £20,  or  £30,  or  £40,  or  .£50  a yew,  on  what 
an  enemy  would  say  was  the  impression  of  the  in- 
spector. 

12S48.  The  Chairman. — I am  afraid  you  would  have 
as  much  criticism  under  that  as  under  the  old  system? 
Yes,  but  where  is  your  remedy?  I have  been  think- 
ing over  these  things,  and  I fancy  every  scheme  that 
could  bo  invented  must  have  passed  through  my  mind 
at  some  time  or  other,  since  I have  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  consttuntly  on  the  frying  pan.  My  only 
alleviation  of  torture  has  been  the  occasional  change  of 
torturers. 

12549.  Sir  Hiram  'Wiieinson.— At  the  present  time, 
what  is  really  done  in  the  matter  of  giving  promotion? 
— Promotion  at  present  to  second  grade  is  simple 
enough;  there  is  no  competition,  and  every  teacher 
who  gets  three  “goods,”  and  is  eligible  by  his  average 
attendance,  gets  his  step,  provided  he  has  been  three 
years  at  &e  top  of  the  grade.  There  is  special  pro- 
motion besides.  If  a teoeber  has  got  three  “ very 
good  ” reports,  and  the  school  is  large  enough,  he  can 
get  into  the  second  grade  in  three  years;  for  a smaller 
number  he  can  get  into  the  second  grade  in  six  years. 
There  is  no  block  to  promotion  in  tbe  case  of  the  second 
grade;  but  when  you  reach  the  first  grade  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  special  promotion.  "We  liad  arranged 
that  a man  should  get  into  the  first  grade  in  twelve 
years ; but  as  it  is  now  full  wo  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
out  our  intentions  in  the  case  of  men.  Even  oidinary 
promotion  is  delayed,  as  they  have  to  wait  for  a 
vacancy.  It  is  given  in  a mechanical  way.  If  the 
inspector  awards  a sufficient  number  of  “ very  goods,” 
and  Mr.  Wyse  sees  that  the  conditioirs  have  been  ful- 
filled, he  brings  me  tiro  docket  of  recommendation, 
which  I initial  and  place  before  the  Board. 

12550.  And  the  merit  mark  scale  is  used  for  that 
purpose  ? — Certainly. 

• 12551.  The  Chairman. — A man  gets  into  the  first  of 

first  with  thi’eo  “ very  goods  ”? — Yes,  with  a certain 
amount  of  compensation.  If  ho  misses  one  of  the 
“very  goods  ” and  subsequently  gets  an  “ excellent, “ 
this  makes  up  for  it. 

12652.  Mr.  Henet. — ^The  number  of  male  teachers 
in  the  first  of  first  grade  is  given  in  the  return  of  1911 
as  325,  and  Mr.  Dilworth  has  given  the  maximxim 
number  allowed  in  the  grad©  as  340.  How  does  ths 
difference  arise? — Where  did  you  get  tho  325? 

12658.  It  has  been  given  us  here  in  a return  from 
the  office? — Is  it  in  the  appendix? 

12564.  Yes? — What  is  the  date  of  it? 

12555.  1911? — I thought  340  was  tho  number. 

12556.  840  is  given  by  Mr.  Dilworth  as  the  maximum 
allowed  in  the  grade? — Yes. 

12557.  But  then  the  grade  is  represented  as  being 
full? — For  men.  For  a few  months  in  each  year  the 

grade  is  not  actually  full ; but  we  fill  it  up  as  fast  as 
possible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  normally  full, 
as  we  have  a hundred  people  waiting  for  promotion  to 
second  of  fii-st  and  first  of  firet. 


12558.  Second  of  first  was  reported  as  having  47g 
but  the  number  alloxvcd  is  500? — 'I'lint  must  have  been 
for  that  moment.  It  is  unnvoidablo  that  there  should 
be  delays,  ns  wo  cannot  be  certfiiu  that  a vacancy  has 
really  occurred  for  souio  time.  .V  toaclior  may' drop 
out  of  a grade  tlirougli  absviicD  or  illiioss.  We  eanaot 
fill  up  his  place  until  wo  iirc  quite  certain  that  he 
won’t  return. 

12559.  And  there  were  only  l.OOl  nomeii  in  the 
^iecoucl  grade,  while*  tlieiv  are  2.001)  allowed? — Yes; 
the  second  grade  is  not  nearly  full,  but  that  docs  not 
matter.  I dare  say  yon  have  been  told  that  wo  are 
willing  to  surrender  a number  of  places  in  the  second 
place  in  lieu  of  places  in  tbe  first  grade,  and  the  Trea- 
sury would  not  agree  to  it. 

12560.  Sir  Hiram  Wii.kinson. — Now,  with  rogai-d  to 
tbe  question  of  pnblioity  of  your  rules,  there  are  two 
aspects  of  it.  Tlxere  is,  in  tho  first  place,  the  aspect 
of  tho  publication  of  new  rules.  The  Powis  Commis- 
sion  recommended  that  the  only  iwecedcnt  that  they 
could  follow  in  those  «lays  sliould  he  followed  by  the 
Board,  that  is,  that  tho  rules  should  bo  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  fivr  u esrtaia  time; 
but  tiicrc  has  since  been  an  Act  of  I’urliainenfc  relating 
to  Statutory  rules,  which  docs  not  apply  to  tho  Board, 
but  I ask  you  whether  it  could  be  followed.  Au  ohjec- 
tion  has  been  made  in  Mr.  Dihvorth’s  memoraudumto 
])iiblishing  tho  rules,  I think,  by  saying  that  certain 
things  have  to  bo  conducted  strictly  confidentially  be- 
tween the  Treasury  ami  tho  Board?— Yos,  that  is  quite 

tl'UG. 

12561.  Well,  tbe  same  ocem-s  in  tbo  case  of  the  Civil 
Service  ComraLssion.  In  reading  nvo  • their  reports,  one 
finds  confidential  corrcspondenco  between  the  difierent 
dcpnitments  of  the  Treasury  and  tlu!  Commissiou,  and 
then  when  those  are  settKsl  statutory  notice  is  given. 
The  question  would,  of  course,  arise  that  if  ths  Trea- 
sury and  the  Civil  Service  ('nmniisaion,  and,  say,  the 
Home  Office,  have  decided  that  a eertain  rule  should 
be  followed,  there  would  bo  vtuy  litt-lo  use  in  anybody 
putting  ill  any  objection  to  it;  but  still  there  the  statu- 
tory provision  is  made  Unit  bi’for©  these  rules  come  into 
effect,  any  objection  ma<lo  in  a proper  way  shall 
receive  consideration,  and,  no  doubt,  if  ropresentations 
were  made  to  tbe  Treasury  with  regard  to  certain 
things  they  might  contrive  the  rule  so  that  tho  mere 
fact  of  having  tc»  conduct  confidential  correspondence 
previously  does  not  inttu'ft-r©  with  the  application  of 
such  a system?— If  you  ask  mo  whether  the  same 
thing  could  be  aijjjlied  to  onr  Board  I can  only 
make  the  same  lui.suvr  ns  I uiiulf  Indore.  If  tliere 

is  Home  Rule  next  year,  with  a Minister  of  Education 
no  doubt  the  rules  fl  won’t  call  them  our  rules,  because 
1 don’t  suppose  we  sliitll  be  in  existenee)  will  lie  on  the 
table  of  the  House  for  ii  certain  time,  and  it  will  be 
tho  duty  of  tho  Kdiieatioii  Minister  responsible  for  them 
to  defend  them;  but  what  ivoukl  Impiicn  under  the 
present  system?  If  we  publish  a now  rule,  or  a certain 
number  of  new  rules,  and  they  lie  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  a single  Irish  niemlK'r  would  he  able  to  block 
them;  wo  liiul  expciieiico  of  that  on  the  Intermediate 
Board  in  a case  where,  after  the  Government  had 
actually  sniictioued  our  rules,  a single  member  blockwl 
them  for  a year,  luul  we  had  t-o  go  hack  on  the  old  rules. 

12562.  Tile  Chairman. — We  had  to  run  through  the 
old  rules  in  about  a week? — In  order  to  carry  on  the 
system  at  all  wo  had  to  insiaf  mi  two  languages  being 
obligatory  in  every  school  contrary  to  our  own  policy; 
now,  what  would  happen  with  n'gard  to  the  National 
Board?  Unless  you  changed  tho  system  in  such  a a’ay 
as  to  deprive  tho  country  of  what  the  Archbishop' 
of  Dublin  onci*  called  the  only  specimen  of  Home 
Eule  wc  have  got.  What  w«nild  happen?  We  should 
be  brought  under  the  thumb  of  an  English  Minister. 
Every  new  rule  would  have  to  be  subject  to  Ins- 
approval,  and  Ilia  attitude  towards  the  rules  would  not' 
be  influenced  by  their  merits,  l)ut  hy  some  secret  inter- 
view which  he  has  had  with  a few  discontented  people. 
'Uliat  is  exactly  what  happened  with  regard  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Board.  All  the  rules  of  the  Intermediate 
Board  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant; 
but  tho  sanction  is  often  given,  not  on  their  merits, 
but  on  the  representations  of  members  of  either  poliMcer 
party,  according  to  their  influence  «t  the  moment- 
Wliether  a rule  should  pass  or  not  depends  largely  on 
which  dog  is  uppermost  nt  the  time.  Y'our  proposal. 
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16  that  wo  should  surrender  o\ur  present  independence,  "Well,  you  have  .a  rule  ■wit-li  regard  to  tlie  average  of 
which  you  should  be  proud  of  (for,  after  all,  bad  as  our  atteudanco  in  a school,  the  average  daily  attendanc^. 
reputation  is,  we  are  Irishmen),  in  exchange  for  sub-  The  total  number  of  complete  attendances  is  ^ 
iection  to  an  English  Minister  who  cares  nothing  for  divided  by  the  number  of  school  days,  and  two  half 
US  Vou  may  not  like  Home  Rule  in  these  matters  attendances  are  to  count  as  one  complete  attendant, 
ns'raucli  as  I do,  but  I assert,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Then  in.  order  to  meet  certain  difficulties  you  say  the 
Dublin,  that  the  National  Board  is  a specimen  of  Home  number'  of  pupils  present  must  be  recorded  every  day. 
Rule  under  which  wc  maintain  our  own  views  so  far  as  and  when  owing  -to  the  severity  of  the^wea^er,  or 


■wc  may  without  interference  or  dictation. 

12563.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Those  are  the 
objections  that  occur  to  you?— I could  mention  many 
others  too,  but  I won’t. 

12564.  Now,  there  was  one  rule  you  made  which 
was  objected  to;  you  made  the  maternity  rule? — les, 
a most  admirable  rule. 

12565.  And  on  reconsideration  you  did  not  adhere 
Ijq  it? It  was  not  on  our  reconsideration. 

12566.  You  did  not  rescind  it,  but  you  restricted  its 
application,  I think? — ^Yes. 

•12667.  And  if  notice  of  the  rule  had  been  given 


other  exceptional  cause,  the  number  of  pupils 
attendance  any  day  or  days  is  under  one-third  of  the 
average  attendance  for  the  month  in  which  the  day 
or  days  occur,  the  description  of  such  day  or  days 
may  be  excluded  from  the  calcidation  of  the  average 
attendance,  but  the  cause  of  such  low  attendance  in 
each  case  shall  be  recorded  in  the  daily  report  book. 
Now,  a school  has  to  be  in  operation  for  at  least  200 
days,  and  excluded  days  cannot  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  required  minunum  of  200  days.  Well,  if  a school 
is  in  operation  for  225  days,  say,  and  on  25  of  those 
days  there  was  a very  low  attendance,  and  yet  not 
so  low  as  to  come  wifhin  this  rule  of  tiic  one-third, 
still  that  would  bring  down  the  average  very  con- 


you  •would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  giderably.  The  question  is  suggested  whether,  when 
it  before  it  had  been  applied?  It  would  never  have  attendance  exceeds  the  200  days  which  are  corn- 


been  applied  at  all.  Whether  you  consider  that 
advantage  is  another  matter. 

12568.  I understood  that  certain  women  had  been 
called  on  to  pay  for  substitutes,  but  that  was  not 
persisted  in?— Certainly,  because  the  Government 
threw  us  over.  The  Government  highly  approved  of 
the  rule  at  first,  but  they  saw  reasons  subsequently 
to  change  their  opinion. 

12569.  So  that  mere  publication  beforehand  would 
not  have  afiected  the  result?— Not  a bit,  Mr.  Birrell 
said  that  most  people  in  Ireland  thought  it  an  excellent 
rule.  He  said  that  in  the  House  of  Commons;  after- 
wards he  changed  hie  view  and  said  it  involved  a 
monstrous  injustice. 

12570-1.  The  objection  was  that  it  applied  to  persons 
already  in  tiio  service,  and  imposed  a financial  burden 
on  them?— When  they  were  casting  about  for  reasons 
I believe  that  did  occur  to  them.  They  could  have 
easily  got  over  the'difficulty  by  saying,  “We  will 
pay  'for  the  substitute,  or  pay  half  of  the  cost,  that 
is  what  we  asked  for. 

12572.  Who? The  Government.  They  started  this 


pulsory,  the  low  days  might  not  be  taken  out? — I 
(;nee  .proposed  to  the  Treasury,  in  my  desire  to 
increase  the  number  of  school  days  in  the  year,  or 
rather  to  encourage  the  teacher  to  keep  open  the 
schools  for  more  than  200  days,  that  the  teacher 
should  be  allowed  to  select  the  200  best  days,  but  the 
Treasury  would  not  agi'ee  to  it,  as  it  would  cost  some 
money.  I think  it  is  reasonable  and  right  to  encourage 
the  teachers  to  keep  open  the  schools  as  long  as  they 
possibly  can,  and  it  would  be  an  encoui'agement  if  they 
were  allowed  to  select  the  best  days,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  do  so. 

12677.  I am  sorry  the  Treasury  did  nob  agree  to 
your  recommendation? — Yes,  in  the  interests  of 
education  it  was  desirable. 

12578.  It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  teacher 
really  to  discourage  the  pupils  coming  or  shut  up  the 
school  on  fair  days? — They  always  do  shut. 

12579.  Not  always?— r-I  mean  when  the  children  are 
in  danger  from  the  cattle. 

12580.  Yes? — They  often  used  to  shut  them  even  so 
far  as  twenty  miles  from  a fah,  but  we  put  a stop  to 


•question  of  vested  interests  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  that;  there  must  be  a reasonable  danger.  I once  found 
•as  being  much  loss  expensive- than  paying  the_  substi-  Rautry  a school  shut  because  of  a fair  twenty 

tutes,  as  wo  had  proposed.  In  many  places  m Eng-  away,  but  that  was  because  the  parents  went  to 

• land  they  won’t  allow  married  women  at  all,  6°^  the  fair  and  the  children  had  to  mind  the  house, 
other  places  they  insist  that  they  ^ “ 12681.  Well,  in  youi-  next  assault  ou  the  Ti'easury 

three  months  of  tbcir  marriage.  In  Scotland  tbey  are  include  that?— Our  assaults  on  the 

not  allowed,  so  Sir  John  Struthers  told  , Treasury  end  on  the  Government  have  become  so 

Ireland  a scboo.1  must  be  penalised  every  Rerious  that  the  Government  how  refuse  to  publish 

times  for  13  or  14  years,  by  a married  wo  annual  reports.  That  channel  of  communicaMon 

not  able  to  do  her  work  for  four  or  five  montlis  ot  tne  country  has  been  blocked.  They  also  sup- 

yeai.  I say  that  would  not  be  tolerated  may  pressed  my  speech  on  continuation  schools,  and  my 

•country.  _ innocent  speech  on  libraries. 

12573.  I am  not  wanting  to  raise  the  question  of  12382.  The  CmviRMAN. — How  could  they  do  that?— 
-the  desirability  of  the  rule,  but  I merely  menkon  it  jhey  won’t  allow  us  to  pi-int  them  for  circulation 

as  a rule  which  I understood  had  been  rewnsidere  among  the  teachers. 

-I  lmo;v,  b«t  wh.t  'S  to  oC  12®S.  But  they  oot  m p.h.t  olread,!-8,000 

IS  0X00%  svliit  mght  hoppai  S,  copies  have  bean  ptinted  of  tbo  apcEcb  on  eontinnation 

tulo.  '■rbbIn*Oovomm»nta»ouia  g™mfc^^^  I wanted  lo  enlighten  tbo  Notional  feacbers 

reasons,  may  not  be  awars  of  iac  , . the  as  to  the  financial  pi-oapeets  of  education  in  the  future, 

Government  is  a lath  painted  to  look  like  iro  , refused  to-  allow  them  to  be  circulated  oven 

painting  is  deplorably  done.  to  tho  members  of  this  Committee.  The  refusal  to 

12574.  Mr.  Henlv.— They  are  paying  women  under  circulate  my  speech  on  the  libraries  is  still  more 

these  conditions?— That  is  what  we  -wanted  them  to  j not  make  an  assault  on  anybody  except 

do  It  would  only  cost  £4,000  or  £5,000  a year.  Robert  Browning.  In  1903  our  annual 

1237'',  ThP  Chaieman  —So  much  as  that?— Yes,  the  report  was  suppressed,  although  Homo  Rule  was  not 
12o7o.  ine  CHAIRM  -mentioned  in  it  because  we  made  some  comments  on 

■cases  are  very  numerous.  _ _ M?  W^ham’s  stopping  of  the  building  grant.  Mr, 

• ^ 'Wyndham  stopped  the  building  gi-ant  as  Ions  as  he 

-was  in  Ireland. 


12576.  Sir  Hieam  Wilkikson.— ^ere  is 
vou  mentioned  with  regard  to _ f Mlacies  of  numbers, 
4nd  there  was  a point  to  which  our  attention  wa 
•called  by  Mr,  Forth.  That  was  some  fallacy  with 
regard  to  the  averages  of  attendance-  It  seems  to  me 
-that  it  must  be  a fallacy  from  the  way  it  worked  out, 
■and  as  put  by  him  it  was  this,  that  by  keeping  open 
-a  school  for  a certain  time  they  reduced  the  average 
and  deprived  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  gran  s. 


i long  as  he 

l*2584t^Sir  HtBAM  ‘Wilkinson. — Exercising^  the  same 
powers  OB  vou  exercise  in  the  case  of  inspectors’ 
reports?— We  did  not  suppress  inspectors’  reports. 

12585.  I thought  you  did  in  1903?— Yes,  the  chief 
inspectors’  reports  were  suppressed  in  1903;  you  have 
me  there. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  ISra,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 


Present Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  ll.c.  (Chairman) ; The  Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d,, 
Bishop  of  Ross;  Sir  .Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.  ; Mr,  John  Coffey;  Me.  Heneage 
B.  B.  Haeeison,  b.a.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly  ; Mr.  Walter  MoMurrough  Kavanagh,  d.i..  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc..  Secretary. 


Dr.  Staekie,  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Education,  fiirthi’v  cxiiininaf ion. 


12586.  Sir  '^'ilkikson.— You  wish  to  refer  to 

the  question  of  the  percentage  of  teachers  who  get 
increment? — I want . to  clear  up  a misapprehension 
about  this  80  per  cent,  that  Mr.  Henly  spoke  of 
yesterday.  I am  not  quite  clear  whether  I said  80 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  could  get  or  did  get  incre- 
ments. 

12687.  That  they  got  increment? — Then  the  mistake 
was  mine.  Wliat  I was  told  was  that  80  per  cent,  of 
the  teacsbers  got  “ good,”  and  I have  all  along  been 
treating  that  mark  as  qualifying  for  increments. 
Hence  the  confusion.  The  truth  is  that  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  are  eligible  for  increments  on 
educational  grounds. 

12688.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  tlu’ 
teachers  who  are  qualified  otlierwise  than  by  merit 
marks  get  increment? — I think  I may  be  able  to  get 
you  that  information  before  you  are  done  with  me, 
as  I see  from  the  Evening  Herald  that  I am  to  go  on 
to  the  end  of  the  week. 

12589.'  You  furnished  us  with  a memorandum*  con- 
cerning the  re-organisatiou  of  the  system  of  payment  of 
salaries  to  the  teaching  staff  of  National  schools  in 
which  the  suggestion  or  the  proposal  is  that  the  salaries 
should  have  amiual  increments.  We  know  that  anmiul 
increments  were  not  finally  decided  upon,  and  it  would 
be  of  assistance  to  us  I am  quite  sure  if  you  could  fur- 
nish us  with  the  further  correspondence  showing  the 
reasons  why  the  annual  incromeut  was  abandoned  and 
the  triennial  increment  settled? — No  doubt,  you  are 
referring  to  what  is  called  the  Resident  Commissioner’s 
memorandum  of  1899.  I know  the  document  well.  I 
stated  in  my  direct  evidence  that  annual  increments 
were  a'bandoned  in  consequence  of  the  Government’s 
failure  to  amend  the  fourth  Schedule  of  the  1892  Act. 
The  Bill  to  amend  this  Schedule  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Leeky,  and  as  it  was  brought  in  as  a non-contcntious 
measure  it  had  to  bo  dropped.  We  bad  thus  to  curry  on 
the  payment  of  tlic  school  grant  rendered  obligatory  by 
the  schedule.  In  my  proposals  in  the  aforesaid  memo- 
randum we  had  bulked  this  grant  with  tho  salaries; 
but  when  we  had  to  pay  it  separately  at  the  end  of 
the  year  wa  were  obliged  to  deduct  the  requisite  sum 
' from  the  money  set  aside  for  annual  increments. 
Hence,  triennial  increments  had  to  be  adopted 
as  being  cheaper.  I am  doubtful  whether  there  was 
any  correspondence  with  tho  Treasury  on  the  subject, 
because  it  became  patent  to  us  ut  once  when  we  had 
to  take  this  quarter  of  a million  out  of  the  salaries 
that  we  could  not  pay  annual  increments.  The  move 
may  net  have  come  from  the  Treasury,  but  they  were 
responsible  all  tho  same,  as  they  insisted  that  the 
new  system  should  not  cost  more  than  tho  old  system. 
Thus  w©  were  obliged  to  cut  our  coat  according  to 
the  cloth.  I have  aheady  stated  that  in  190C,  when 
Mr.  Asquith,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  promised 
us  an  additional  grant  to  increase  the  salaries  of  Irish 
teachers  by  something  between  iSyO,000  and  ^100, 000, 
wo  drew  up  a scheme  for  tho  spending  of  this,  which 
provided  for  annual  increments  (I  do  not  Icnow  whether 
this  has-,  been  handed  in),  costing-  something  like 
.£70,000.  Having  rejected  this  scheme  on  the  ground 
of  expense,  tho  Treasury  had  subsequently  to  sanction 
one  costing  £114,000  a yeai’.  which  threw  into  tho 
shade  the  celebrated  story  of  the  Sibylline  books. 

12690.  That  £114,000  having  been  paid  would  there- 
fore probably  render  possible  the  reconsideration  of  the 


question  wliotlior  jncromimts  ixuild  hi'  aunual  or  not?— 

I don't  think  so.  If  wo  had  bi'cn  asked  to  provide 
annual  increments  <iut  of  llu'  £114,000  we  could  have 
done  it;  but  now  that  it  bus  been  added  to  the  grade 
salary,  it  seems  to  me  thut  it  eoukl  not  Ik;  diverted  to 
other  purposes  unless  wi.-  got  the  couscut  of  every 
teacher  that  his  .salary  should  ln>  rtKluciKl  by  the  amount 
of  tho  Birrell  Grant,  imd  thiil  that  sum  should  be 
available  for  annual  incroinouts.  l\‘rsonully,  I should 
welcome  a change  of  this  kiml,  as  tlu‘  mode  adopted 
by  the  Government  to  spend  the  £114,91)0,  for  which 
w’e  were  not  responsible,  was  unthing  less  than  iv  public' 
scandal,  as  we  stated  at  the  lime  in  our  annual  report. 

12591.  Will  you  kindly  dev.dnp  that? — Yes.  Our 
idea  was  that  the  ,£114.008.  in  luhlithm  (o  iueronaing 
the  salaries,  should  providi'  hmiust's  for  teachers  of 
large  schools.  I may  roiuark  that  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  our  scheme  of  salaries  is  that  teucliers  in 
large  and  small  kcIiooIs  are  tnuifisl  almost  practically 
in  identical  fashion;  that  is  roughly  true.  In  England 
the.  iii'ineipal  of  a large  school  like.  Hutland  Street 
School,  Dublin,  where  tluTi'  are  I.liUO  cluldreii.  might 
be  paid  ,£400  or  .£60(1  a year. 

12692.  Mr.  Il.cuinso.v. — Tliat  is  a v<‘ry,  very  unusual 
number.  I do  not  know  of  oiu’  of  that  size? — But  a 
man  with  oven  ii  smaller  so1h«>1  tlian  thut  might  got 
.£400  or  ,£600. 

12690.  The  Chaium.vx. — I tliiuk  in  the  highest 
grade  sch*x>l  in  Manehesti-v  tlle,^  are  getting  £600?-— 
But  this  is  uu  ordinary  eh-uieiitary  school  under  the 
Irish  system.  It  is  possible  for  a man  O'  be  appointed 
principal  of  that  sehonl.  un<l  to  get  less  than  £100  a 
year  if  he  is  a young  man.  Well  w<;  provided  in  1907 
bonuses  up  to  .£3fl  or  £40  u year  for  teiM'lim-s  of  schools  • 
according  to  the  size.  If  the  sehool  was  over  70  tho 
jirineipal  got  sji  niiich  udtiitional;  if  it  was  over  96  he 
got  so  mill'll  iiam'.  up  to  a ma-xinuim  of  about  £80  or 
£40.  We  eonsidensl  that  in  that  ivay  we  removed 
one  of  the  fiiiKlumeiital  weaknesses  in  tho  preseut 
scheme. 

12504.  i’or  what  mnnliers  in  a selusil  would  the  £30 
or  £40  be  given? — I am  not  (|ulte  eertnin  of  the  exwt 
figure,  but  in  Ircltuul.  where  tlie  schools  arc  very  small, 
wc  generally  treat  a sehool  of  H.6  as  the  maximum. 
Probably  a man  with  a seluiol  of  86  would  have  got 
the  £30.  The  wciikni-ss  1 speak  of  is  it  cause  of 
tremendous  dissatisfaction  in  our  system.  A.  teacher, 
fresh  from  the  Training  College  oimnot  get  info  one  of 
these  big  schools  unless  he  has  given  five  years’  service. 
Supposing  a young  man  of  27  or  28  is  appointed  to  a 
school  when?  his  pvedecesf«>r  imty  have  had  £250  a 
year,  and  finds  he  is  only  given  .£80  a year,  ho  will  be 
very  dissatisfied  because  ho  may  be  doing  much  better 
work.  'Wo  tried  to  get  over  that  by  metins  of  these' 
bonuses.  They  ivere  accepted  by  Mr.  Birrell,  who, 
however,  at  the  last  moment,  without  ever  _eou- 
sulting  us,  llirew  us  over  and  adopted  the  vict's 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Teuehers'  Orgauiss- 
tion.  The  majority  of  the  Orgfmisatidn,  having 
the  divine  viglit  to  crush  the  minority,  were 
lit-tlo  interested  in  the  big  schools,  which  are 
comparatively  few-,  and  they  porsnuded  Mr.  Birrell  to 
give  up  the  bonuses,  which  were  to  cost  £11,000,. and, 
to  substitute  therefor  a .£1  addition  t-o  tho  new  grant 
in  the  Third  Grade.  How  wc  viewed  the  change  you, 
may  see  from  a passage  (which  I do' nob  mind  saym? 
I drafted  myself)  in  the  nimiial  report  for  1908,  where 
wc  coinplaiiu’d  that,  altlun.gh  under  Mr.  Stauloy* 


* Vide  Appendix  XXX. 
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I8f/i  Ju->te,  1913.] 


Mv.  \V.  J.  M.  Staukhl,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  esemiued. 


. supposed  to  have  absolute  conti'ol  of  fate  would  be  that  of  ihu  pei'sou  who  put. his  baud  ou 


our  funds,  the  Executive  hod  stepped  in,  and  had  ovei-  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  

ridden  the  reasoned  proposals  of  the  Board,  which  this  wheu  he  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 

would  have  remov^  a latal  blot  in  our  system,  only  ha  was  giving  Mr.  Dillon  good  advice  wheu  he  hoped 
iu  favour  of  a small  addition  to  the  salaries  of  the  that  under  the  new  Irish  Government  nn  Education 


Birrell  himself  admitted 


most  inferior  teachers  in  the  country.  If  the  bonuses  Bill  would  be  one  of  the  very  last  BiUs  that  he  would 
had  been  instituted  we  should  have  had  prizes  iu  the  attempt  to  put  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
profession.  As  you  know,  people  are  attracted  to  a i2602.  It  might  be  inexpedient  that  notice  should 

calling,  not  beoauso  the  general  salaries  are  com-  given  to  the  public  of  the  rules,vb«t  it  is  desirable 


paratively  high,  but  because  there  are  openings  for  timt  notice  or  intimation,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  should 
ambitious  men.  Take  the  case  of  the  Bar,  men  adopt  jjg  given  to  as  many  bodies  as  would  be  afiectod  by 
that  profession,  uot  on  account  of  ordinary  pickings  ih®  operation  of  the  rules.  You  have  the  teachers  and 
and  leavings,  but  because,  however  moderate  their  £ave  the  managers? — Well,  we  are  delighted  to 

abilities  are,  they  may  hope  to  end  up  as  Lord  hay®  consultations  with  both  of  them ; iu  faot  in  recent 
Chancellors.  You  understand  by  tbia  what  I meant  years  managers  have  come  to  us  on  deputations,  and  we 
by  saying  that  the  rejection  of  our  proposals  in  1008  have  listened  to  them,  and  the  teachers  have  also  come-, 


vas  a public  scandal? 

12595-  Mr.  Henly. — Is  it  not  strange  that 


many  ways  they  have  influenced  our  decisions, 
s an  excellent  thing,  and  I only  desire  that  it 


cases  YOU  pav  assistants  higher  than  principals? — That  sliould  be  extended. 

is  an  accident  of  the  system;  that  is  one  of  the  12603.  Mr.  Coffey.— But  those  eonsxiltations_  are 
anomalies.  The  assistant  ean  get  a bonus  under  fiio  private? — So  far  as  the  members  keep  them  private. 

1892  Act  which  may  raise  him  above  the  maximum  of  I objected  strongly  ou  the  first  day  to  the  fact  that 

the  third  grade,  and  consequently  he  may  have  a higher  • some  of  my  consultations  with  the  teachers  had  nob 
salary  than  the  principal  who  is  not  eligible  for  that  been  kept  private. 


bonus.  That  is  perfectly  kue,  but  it  is  due,  as  you 
see.  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lecky  blocked  our  Bill. 


12604.  Sir  Hib.vm  ■Wilkinsoy.— From  what  you  said 
at  the  beginniug  of  your  answer,  might  I understand 


12C96.  And  theu  if  you  promote  the  assistant  to  a that  your  proposal  with  regard  to  this  woijld  not  be  to 

large  school  you  give  him  the  same  salary  as  principal  draft  a rule  and  send  it  to  them?— No;  it  is  to  Have 

that  be  had  as  assistant?— For  a time.  But  that  was  an  interview  with  them,  say,  in  January  every  ytai, 

to  be  removed  by  means  of  these  bonuses.  I consider  and,  to  discuss  with  them  certain  aspects  of  education 

t to  bfolr  of  the  fundamental  weaknesses  of  the  before  the  new  editim  of  the  rules  is  published, 

ystom  the?  th?rs  are  no  real  prizes.  Thei-e  is  only  a Take  the  Maternity  Rule,  for  mstanee.  Suppose  the 

dVad  level  of  uniformity.  managers  came  to  us.  and  we_  put  before  them  the 

- - objections  to  married  women  in  schools  in  certain 


„ ^ m,  i • 1 1.  IT  ....ft-;  obiectiona  to  marriea  women  m scuouiu  m ucivam 

12597.  The  CHAiRMiW.— That  is  what  Mr.  Dale  ciiti-  tbe  practice  of  other  departments  in 


cised  in  his  report? — Yes. 

12598.  Sir  Hirak  Wilkinson.— We  discussed  a ques- 


tion  yesterday  with  regard  to  public  notice  of  the 


their  regard,  I should  prabably  find  that  there  was 
an  absolute  unanimity  between  us  on  that  question. 


irien  ...M—  ^ — r — .t.*  * i * 4 *u  Tlicii  suppose  W6  hsd  a deputation  of  tbe  toachers-,  and 

and  you  mentioned  an  objection  to  the  placing  or  uie  before  them.  The  result 

rules  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Conamons  ; but  there  should  find  that  they  took  an  entirely 

is  another  way  of  doing  Jh ‘r  T.  opposite  view,  and  that  we  were  at  open  war  on  tiie 

analogy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  give  notice  to  the  jg  opinion  as  to  what  would  happen 

public.  The  notice  not  being  placed  on  the  table  ot  particular  question.  Then,  bavins  given  full 

the  House  of  Commons  does  not  come  within  any  to  the  attitude  of  both  teachers  and  managei-s, 

rule  as  to  blocking,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  meet  the  Board  would  proceed  to  decide  what  it  would  do. 
your  views  in  this  way,  I think?~I  do  not  think  that  ^ fancy  ovu-  decision’  would  be  that  this  was  a very 

the  Board  would  object  to  discussing  with  represents-  ^ggi^ghle  rule,  but  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  mam 

tives  of  the  teachers  early  in  the  year  hnes  of  policy,  of  the  teachers,  we  should  try  to  get  the 

but  we  could  not  consent  to  formulate  the  rules,  anb  ^oney  out  of  the  Treasury,  ns,  in  fact,  we  did  try. 
then  to  submit  them  to  »nj  other  bodj  We  could  (uithest  that  you  thiuk  it 

vt  teliTurte  ?pFo1i  oe.  to  Uste.,  would  bo  right  in  the  interests  of  edneatio.  to  goV- 

to’thoir  oritieisms,  and  to  give  M weight  to  them.  - ,5,  appeals  I did  not  quite  uudet- 


is  left  to  you? — But  it  must  be  really  left  to  u . m,? direct  examination  I said  I did  not  much  approve 

nothing  left  to  stand  on.  Committee  is  >»oing  to  take  up  that  question.  I expect  it 

12605.  But  there  is  no  questi^  of  that  being  drae  Oommiw^  is  ,,0  g i m ^ ^ 

bv  vivinrr  uublicitv  to  tilo  tulc?-If  you  give  it  puhhcitv  to  do  sometmng  very  mu 


bygivingpoblicity  tothorule?— Ifyou  giveitpubhciY  ° recommend  a thing  simply  on  account  of  its 

yli  enaUe  ever,  interested  per«m  to  m round  and  Xrwiso  with  us,  beeauso  we  did 

get  articles  written  in  the  newspapers  Rho*i  , think  that  we  could  set  anything  else.  'We  proposed 

that  is  what  I mean  by  cutting  the  ground  from  under  Taken  out  of  the  present  stafi 

a man's  feet.  But  we  have  not  the  least  objection  to  5'^'; were  to  have  certain  duties 
hearing  representatives  of  Ji  addition  to  their  prcseiit  work.  I said  I did  not 


room,  and  discussing  new  uu«  ^ satistactory  atraugejueu.. 

Anybody  who  knows  this  country  ^o^ld  . . presumably  tlie  senior  iuspeotors  are  fully  occupied  at 

that  if  a body  like  the  National  Bo^d  ®ay  *at  it  is  without  injuring  then- 

going  to  do  anything,  it  is  efficiency,  impose  duties  of  wider  supervision  upon 

Sody  else  will  say,  We  won  t let  ttiem  do  1 . _ fhom  What  I would  much  prefer  would  be  to  have 

with  regard  to  policy,  i*  i?  StU  to  additional  men  called  aLstant  chief  inspectors , 

left  hand  lcnow  what  our  right  baud  is  doing,  that  wo  ^ we  will  say,  and  one  in  Cork.  In  &,8- 

the  peculiarity  of  the  situation.  ^ great  deal  of  the  work  done  at  present  by  the 

12601.  It  is  rather  sad  that  it  should  be  so,  beoa^o  Qj.g'^sent  chief  inspectors,  with  regard  to  tbe  mmortant 
you  wiU  agree  with  the  general  proposition  that  when  j ^s  of  Cork  and  Belfast,  would  be  assign^  to  the 

eyetem  Voh  iefoj  fPPl  » • f 1 h.7e 


a sysiem  wmen  is  iuuuki  oyjv— --  ? v*  •' 

other  body  in  the  kingdom  is  not  followed,  a doubt  la 
created  as  to  tbe  wisdom  of  its  not  being  followe 
No  doubt;  but  we  are  not  responsible  for  toe  unwisdom. 
We  did  not  create  ourselves;  we  are  a very  unpopular 
body,  but  we  know  perfectly  weU  that  our  unpopularity, 
+Nio  P/Mintrv.  IS  a sham. 


effioie^y  of  the  chief  inspectors  and  lighten  their  work. 
I do  not  care  whether  you  would  call  them  divisional 
Lspecters  or  assistant  chief  inspectors  but  my  point 
is  toat  they  must  be  additional  to  the  staS. 

12607  They  must  be  additional  to  the  staff,  and 
uj  , , . ..  . name 


like  a lot  of  other  things  in  theTmust  b?,  I take  it  from  the  fact  that  you  name 

and  if  anybody  attempted  to  put  his  hand  on  us  ms  i-uey  mu»k  ^ 
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[ConTinued, 


Mi'.  W.  J.  M.  Starkie,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  examined. 


tUcni  as  assistant  chief  inspectow,  under  the  control 
of  the  chief  inspectors? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

12608.  There  is  one  point  Avhieli  I did  nob  quite 
understand,  and  that  is  whether  they  were  propo^d 
with  a view  to  appeals  coming  from  teachers?— No; 
Mr.  Dihvorth  said  that,  but  on  questions  of  pol'.cy  the 
Seeretaiw  cannot  be  taken  as  a safe  guide.  Oji 
principle  I am  opposed  to  appeals,  and  consequently  i 
do  not  look  upon  the  adjudication  of  appeals  as  Mie 
main  part  of  tnese  gentlemen’s  work.  Of  couree,  there 
will  be  appeals,  “ Scandals  must  come.”  The  value  of 
tlie  assistant  chief  inspectors  would  be  as  follows. 
First,  they  would  carry  out  many  of  the  investigations 
at  present  assigned  to  the  chief  inspectors.  Secondly, 
they  would  be  able  to  do  a large  amount  of  supervision 
of  the  work  of  inspectors,  which  the  chief  inspectors 
have  not  sufficient  time  for.  In  that  way  they  would 
be  very  valuable,  indeed.  They  would  hold  consult®- 
tions  and  conferences.  I need  not  particularise 
further.  In  a word,  they  would  carry  out  all  over 
the  country  more  efficiently  than  is  dona  at  present 
the  policy  of  the  Board.  The  present  senior  inspectors 
are  very  important  meu,  but  they  are  wholly  immersed 
in  their  own  districts,  and  we  should  like  to  have  more 
men  to  take  a view  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

1260S.  When  you  mentioned  just  now  the  senior 
iuspectora  you  did  not  mention  anything  about  the 
t-ime  that  the  inspectors  remain  in  their  districts.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  if  the  inspectors  remained  in 
one  place  they  would  know  their  district  better,  a^ 
tliey  would  know  its  requirements,  and  would  know  the 
teachers  and  managers  better,  and  knowing  the  same 
men  for  a lone  time  they  would  have  more  synapatby 
•with  them,  and  they  would  feel  a greater  responsibility 
(or  the  state  of  education  in  their  district.  That  is 
what  we  come  to,  of  course,  in  the  end? — ^Very 
suppose  I begin  then  by  keeping  Mr.  Welply  in  Tip- 
perary for  a long  succession  of  years? 

12610.  It  has  been  suggested,  as  you  know,  that  you 
should  remove  him,  and  you  insist  on  keeping  him 
there? — I do  so  for  very  good  reasons.  I am  sorry  to 
have  mentioned  his  name  jocularly,  but  I am  not 
making  any  reflection  on  him,  but  all  tlic  some,  tiiia 
illustration  brings  out  my  point  of  view  exactly.  If 
the  inspector  is  a person  whom  the  teachers  like  very 
much,  they  wish  to  keep  him  as  long  as  they  can,  but 
if  he  is  a parson  whom  they  dislike,  they  approve 
of  the  Office  removing  him.  There,  again,  you  arc  up 
against  the  personal  equation.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
my  principle  is  to  leave  a man  in  a district  as  long  as 
I can.  Bub  inspectors  often  ask  to  he  transferred; 
certain  parts  of  Ireland  are  more  pleasant  to  live  in 
than  others,  and  afford  greater  facilities  for  the 
education  of  one’s  children.  It  is  reasonable  to  desire 
to  be  appointed  to  places  where  the  schools  are  good 
and  cheap.  I have  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
inspectors  as  well  as  those  of  the  teachers,  bub  my  idea 
is  to  keep  a man  in.  a district  as  long  as  I can.  I have 
already  quoted  a letter  ficra  Mr.  Birrell ; ‘‘  The  one 
cure  for  the  complaints  of  teachers  about  inspectors  is 
to  change  them  as  frequently  as  you  can.  ” 

12611.  Of  coui’se,  you  could  answer  Mr.  Birrell  with 
regard  to  that? — ^But  I can  answer  you  too, 

12612.  I quite  admit  your  ability  to  do  that? — But  as 
a matter  of  tact  I largely  agree  with  you,  and  my 
policy  is  what  you  advocate,  but  I have  to  consider  the 
convenience  of  the  inspectors. 

12613.  You  see  in  taking  the  evidence  of  other  people 
than  yourself,  we  have  only  to  judge  of  what  is  the 
policy  of  the  Board,  which  is  the  same  as  your  policy, 
of  course? — Well,  in  this  matter  it  is  mine.  The  Board 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  say  to  the  transfer  of 
inspectors.  That  is  my  business. 

12614.  But  the  evidence,  that  we  have  had  has  shown 
n very  rapid  transfer  of  inspectors? — lu  some  places. 

1261.'}.  And  the  ’inference  that  we  should  naturally 
draw  from  that  would  be  that  there  was  an  intention 
to  do  that? — Quite  the  opposite. 

12616.  And  one  object  stated  in  the  evidence  (thougli 
I cannot  refer  to  the  particular  witness  who  said  it), 
one  object  in  moving  them  from  time  to  time  was  that 
different  ideas  with  regard  to  standard  should  be 


applied  in  so  inuuy  different  places  us  by  that  meaus  to 
secure  us  fur  us  possible  uniformity?— Ah,  you 
referring  really  to  the  year  1901.  When  we  were  first 
establishing  the  circuits  the  idea  of  the  Board  (I  cannot 
say  it  was  mine,  because  I luul  very  little  experisncB 
At  the  time,  and  <lid  not  thiuk  myself  qualified  to 
judge),  was  that  boforo  un  inemnent  was  refused  to 
a man  we  sboiilcl  have  the  opinion  of  at  least  two 
inspectors  or  three.  Houcu  it  wiis  proposed  that  in 
each  district  tlie  inspector  should  take  one  set  of 
schools  one  year,  a different  set  in  Wie  second  year 
and  still  another  in  the  third  year.  I explained  the 
system  on  the  fireb  day  of  my  direct  evidence.  In  that 
way  we  were  enabled  to  provide  a remedy  tor  an 
inaccurute.  judgment  of  a sehool,  and  perhaps  to 
diminish  the  chnnccof  the  toaelicrs’  making  complaints 
at  their  schools  being  undennurked.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  were  depriving  tbs  inspectors  of  the  great 
advantage,  which  I quite  appreciate,  of  knowing  hig 
schools.  As  you  know,  wes  soon  abandoned  the  system 
of  resideuco  in  a single  centre,  and  substituted  ths 
practice  which  you  are  advocating,  of  retainiug  the 
inspector  in  a district  as  long  an  wc  can.  Since  1M6 
I have  rarely  removal  an  iuspi'ctor  from  a district 
e-teepb  for  the  reasons  X have  statod  above.  There  are 
exceptons;  for  instance,  we.  removed  an  inspector  in 
1906  h'om  near  Belfast  because  Mr.  Hynes  thought  his 
marking  was  too  soft.  This  gentleman  had  comehom 
the  district,  where  he  had  been  a National  teacher 
himself,  and  as  he  had  tv  number  of  friends  among 
them,  he  was  placed  hi  a position  of  groat  difficulty. 
If  a man  is  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  where  there  are 
few  facilities  for  education , ho  always  asks  to  be  sent 
to  either  Cork  or  Dublin,  or  sonii'  other  place  where  he 
cau  get  education  for  liia  children.  Thus  there  is 
constant  pressure  on  me. 

12617,  No  one  would  suggest  for  u moment  that  the 
rule  should  be  made  binding  on  you  with  regard  to  the 
time  for  which  inspectors  continued  ? — I leave  them  as 
long  as  I can.  It  does  not  do  for  a man  to  be  rooted 
in  a district,  that  is  to  suy,  if  he  has  been  there  sevea 
or  eight  years  I think  it  is  desirable  to  remove  him. 

12618.  I will  give  you  an  instance  which  we  have  Lad 
before  us  of  the  clianges  that  have  taken  place  to 
illustrate  tlie  point.  Take  190')? — That  was  before  we 
adopted  our  present  system. 

12619.  There,  is  nothing  here  to  prevent  us  giving 
the  names  of  the  inspectors.  There  was  Mr.  Chain. 
hers,  followed  in  1906  by  Mr.  O’Connor  and  in  1907 
by  Mr.  Fenton,  iu  1908  by  Mr.  Dewar,  in  1909  by  Mr. 
Iteliv,  in  1910  by  Mias  Burke,  in  1011  by  Mr.  Honan, 
and  In  1912  by  Miss  Kelly.  I need  not  point  out  that 
you  are  not  asked  about  each  of  tlicso  different  inspec- 
tors, but  they  varied,  and  gav<!  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction. IVhmi  there  arc  iustauecs  of  that  sort 
you  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  conclusion  that 
was  drawn  was,  that  there  hail  not  been,  at  any  rate, 
care  taken  to  keep  the  inspector  long  in  the  place?— 
Without  further  inquiry  it  is  impossible  for  ms  to 
explain  this  Instance;  but  you  may  take  it  from  me 
that  niy  policy  is  to  keep  a man  as  long  in  a district  ss 
he  is  willing  to  remain. 

12620.  Can  you  announce  it  in  sueli  a way 
inspectors  themselves  would  understand  that?— That 
the  inspectors  should  understarid  that  I want  to  keep 
them  as  long  as  possible  in  a district? 

12621.  Yes? — But  they  know  my  desire;  and  yet  I 
am  constantly  getting  applications  from  them  to  he 
removed  from  a district,  and  I write  bock  to  say  that 
I cannot  do  it,  but  that  I will  keep  their  applications 
in  view. 

12622.  Could  you  add  another  circular  to  inspectors 
pointing  out  the  desirability  that  they  should  saswe 
all  responsibility  for  the  state  of  education  in  teeu 
diatricte,  and  that  therefore  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  feel  that  responsibility,  and  that  when  the  ques- 
tion of  their  removal  came  up  that  consideration  mus 
necessarily  have  great  weight  with  you? — I can 
the  chief  ■inspeotor  or  my  private  secretary  to  write  » 
letter  to  that  effect. 

12623.  Yes,  I suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  teachers  themselves  and  everyone  should  know 
was  your  policy? — Yes. 
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l->e24  So  that  the  teauher  should  not  acquire  the 
fcdini!  whicli  h.s  been  otoated  by  secli  a lieqi.ent 
..hao"0  of  iospeetofs  as  is  there  illustrated,  a feebng 
ih,t"it  did  not  matter  what  they  did,  for  there  would 
be  Lmc  new  iuspeotor  next  year,  and  what  the  present 
iuspeetor  said  was  really  of  no  use?— I think  m Eng- 
land  the  changes  are  not  so  frequent.  o . t 

iofi26.  Mr.  Hakbison.— I stayed  28  years?— As  I 
have  eaid.  the  absence  of  facilities-for  education  is  a 
verv  serious  problem  in  Ireland,  especially  for 
Protestants  in  the  southern  districts.  There  are  many 
places  where  an  iuspeotor  has  no  means  of  educating 
his  children.  , ,,,.  . ■, 

12626  I think  no  one  knowing  the  conditions  of  Ire- 
land would  suggest  that  an  inspector  should  be  kept 
28  years  iu  one  district.  Well  that  is  very  different 
from  changing  every  year,  and  the  school  receiving  a 
diflerent  inspector  every  year,  and  I suggest  to  J ou 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  you  to  dev^  some 
means  by  which  it  would-  be  understood  that  the 
inspectors  in  going  to  a oei-tain  district  bet^e  respon- 
sibFc  not  merely  for  finding  fault,  but  for  the  ^ucation 
of  the  district?— I think  they  have  bean  told  that  so 
often  that  I could  hardly  venture  to  tell  them  so  again. 

12627  I not  only  wish  them  to  .learn  that  which 
they  have  been  told,  but  that  they  should  also  under- 
stand that  really  they  are  reaponsible  in  » “f 
for  the  education  of  the  distnet  in  the_  sense  that  they 

oueht  to  endeavour,  by  their  communication  with  fee 
tuMheiB,  to  muke  the  teaehere  mSre  expert,  eo  thel 
education  would  improve  under  them,  that  a new 
inspector  going  in  would  be  able  to  say,  ’ 

cesLr  has  evidently  worked  well,  and  kept  fee  <h8tnct 
up  to  a high  mark”?— Constitutionally  I have  a great 
objection  to  lecturiug  inspectors  on  feeir  duties,  ^ 
think  they  ought  to  know  without  being  told  the  g^eial 
poUcY  of  fee^oard.  In  fact  it  has  ^oen  pointed  out 
to  me,  and  I think  justifiably,  that  some  of  our 
circulars  are  rather  offensive  to  the  inspectors,  m 
constantly  harping  on  the  note  feat  they  should  behave 

» yep 

SI^OtorB"?-?  mf'ghrBt/S's  Sometimes  happens  in 

^*126^9  Was  there  not  something  exceptional  iu  that 
district  that  would  lead  to  this  very  startling 
of  inapectora?— I should  havo  to  iiigun-o  into  that,  it 

’“263{h'^lt°HLu  Wibliinsos.-In  *'>“ 
evidence  given  by  managers,  they 
changes  of  inspectors  were  more  frequent  than  they 
consfdered  good,  with  the  proviso  ftfla°st  o“ 

bad  inspector  they  were  always  glad  to  see  the  last  of 
him?-f  may  point  out  that  the  shifting  of 
in  nftwan  paused  bv  promotions,  which  are  fairly 
frequent.  For  iEstanoe,  there  ate  “'"w 

every  year  among  the  senior  inspectors,  and  these  le^ 
rSlaS"  SJeLrs  being  prouioted  The  gomto^ 
inspectors  are  pnt  in  charge  of  "'““‘‘‘Vtov  vacaM? 
mean  a complete  change  of  mapeotora.  Ev»y^^^^ 
oauees  two  promotions,  each  of  whio  insuector 

of  inspector^  These  are  unavoidable,  hut  no  nspcoMi 
is  changed  simply  for  the  love  of  change.  It  is  alw^a 
due  to  the  promotion  of  somebr^y , else  or  hia  own 
promotion  or  hia  own  expressed  desire  to  go  to  some 
other  district.  . , ...  , „ »_  leos 

12631.  Of  course,  fee  changes  will_  be 
fremipnt  accordins  to  the  weight  given  to  the  con 
faSi  S it  fs  Sisirable  iat 
in  the  place?-!  have  that  view  Tf?  'S 

I rarely  initiate  a change  myself;  it  is  nsnally  foicea 
on  me  by  fee  necessity  of  the  case. 

12632.  That  suggests  the  question 
iiiapectors  and  the  teachers.  Ton  have  m^t 

a.  it  is  possible,  I thinh.  for  oireulars  ‘‘i  “"J 

you  desire  that  the  relations  '>«?''»”  ‘W'f"  ““ 
teachers  should  be  as  cordial  as  possib  ^ . 

12633.  And  it  is  for  the  interests  of  eduegmn  that 
fee  should  be.  Now,  notwithstanding 
been  unsatisfactory  incidents.  ^ ..  o,,i,ordi- 

particular  inspector  who  used  the  p r . 

Ltes  ■’  when  he  referred  to  fee  teacher8?-Is  feat  in 
a published  document? 


12684.  It  is,  uud  I do  not  wish  to  go  further  into  it,, 
but  I only  wish  to  draw  from  you  wiiat  1 know  would 
bo  your  entire  dissent  from  feat  view? — The  relationfr 
between  inspectors  and  teachers  are  not  those  of 
subordination;  they  are  both  labouring  in  fee  same 
field. 


12685.  The  Chairm;.an. — By  a i-ule  of  fee  Board  they 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  show  anything  like  dicta- 
tion?— Yes,  they  canuot  give  ordei-s;  they  are  only 
advisers. 

12630.  Sir  Hirau  Wilkinson.— The  relations  between 
inspector  aud  teachers  would  be  greatly  improved  if 
the  responsibility  of  the  inspectors  for  fee  increment 
of  the  teachers  were  removed.  I think  we  have  arrived 
at  feat  conclusion?— As  I said,  fee  inspectors  of 
the  Intermediate  Board  are  extremely  popular;  they 
are  pleasant  guests  at  luncheon  on  certain  days  of  the- 
vear  und  as  their  ad.vice  need  never  be  followed,  there 
is  nothing  to  diminish  their  popularity  except  a double 
dose  of  original  sin. 

12687.  The  Chahiman. — And  not  a shilling  depends 
ou  them?— The  nearer  you  approach  to  feat  condition 
of  things  in  fee  case  of  fee  officials  of  the  Natio^l 
Board  fee  better  it  will  be  for  their  popularity,  but  the 
question  is,  how  far  can  you  do  that  consistently  with 
maintaining  fee  efficiency  of  the  schools? 

12688  Yon  have  pointed  out  to  us  that  it  is  nob 
quite  the  same  as  in  England?— Well  in  many  ways  I 
am  very  glad  that  we  differ  from  England.  _ 1 wish 
this  Committee,  without  extending  their  inqunies  too 
far,  could  ascertain  what  fee  feelings  of  the  teachers  in. 
England  are  towards  the  local  inspectors  ou  whom  tUciv 
increments  depend. 

12639.  We  are  told  that  they  do  not?— Yes,  fee  incre- 
ments depend  on  the  inspectors  of  fee  local  authority. 

12640.  Mr.  Henly.— My  son  is  working  in  Kfibur^ 
near  London,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  no 
at  nil  in  getting  his  increments? — I am  perfectly  eeitam,. 
Mr.  Henly,  if  you  were  a teacher  under  fee  National 
Board  you,  too,  would  have  no  difficulty  lu  getting 
your  increments. 

12641.  Sir  Hieam  Wilkinson.— What  I read  out  yes- 
terday about  fee  relations  of  fee  County  ^un- 

cil  referred  to  their  own  inspectors?— That  is  quite  so- 
I quite  agree.  . , , * „ 

12642.  And  from  the  meniornnduin  fuimibhed  to  us 
by  Mr.  Blair,  H appears  ‘I“‘‘ , *'*®  “ I 

o?e  ofeer  ways  of  rewarding  and  pumfemg  a man. 

. besides  awarding  and  refusing  his  increments. 

12643  Whnt  ai'O  those  ofeer  ways?— They  can  pro- 
mote him  while  we  can  not;  feat  is,  they  can  promote 
him  from  one  school  to  another. 

12644  The  CHABMAS.-Or  they  can  send  him  down 
te  a small  sehool?— To  a smaller  school  o,  smaller 

''Toms'  That  is  a great  diSeience  really..  The  local 
Board  havro  number  of  schools  of  vaxymg  salaries 

IsilPSi 

Mi”! "" 
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village  iu  a district  where  it  ia  always  raining,  and 
there  are  no  consolations  except  those  they  would  be 
better  without.  I remember  saying  to  a carman  onec, 
" What  on  earth  has  a man  to  console  himself  with 
iu  this  village?”  aud  he  said,  ‘‘Nothing  but  the 
bottle.” 

12C46.  Sir  HibiUj:  Wilkinson. — thought  the 

managers  were  able  to  exercise  a considerable  influence? 
— That  depends  on  the  individual  manager.  Some 
do  it  admirably,  and  others  do  not  do  it  so  admirably. 

12647.  But  the  superiors  of  those  managers  exercise 
great  influence  over  them? — Ceitainly.  Take  the  ease* 

of  a great  friend  of  mine.  Moat  Rev.  Dr.  Foley.  He 
takes  the  greatest  interest  in  the  eclioola,  and  I may 
say  that  the  consequence  is  that  the  average  attendance 
in  Carlow  is  82  per  cent.,  which  is  higher  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Ireland.  Personal  influence  means  every- 
thing, but  there  are  parts  of  Ireland  where  the  con- 
dition of  the  rooms  is  such  that  little  interest  is 
taken  in  them.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  managers  get 
old.  When  I come  across  a school  which  looks  very 
deserted,  and  the  teacher  extremely  battered,  I very 
often  find  on  inquiry  that  the  manager  is  a very  old 
man  and  bedridden.  But  when  I see  a good  school 
and  the  teacher  up  to  the  mark,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  I find  that  he  has  a very  good  manager.  Obvious 
duties  ate  occasionally  neglected;  again,  schools,  you 
must  remember,  are  sometimes  situated  in  extremely 
out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country,  and  far  away  from 
the  manager,  so  that  he  cannot  often  visit  them. 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  get  to  a school;  one  has  to 
go  across  fields  and  climb  stone  walls,  as  I have  done 
myself,  and  on  a wet  day  that  is  very  uncomfortable. 

12648.  I think  you  will  agree  that  the  relations 
between  teachers  and  inspectors  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved if  the  inspectors’  responsibility  for  increment 
were  removed? — No  doubt;  I have  said  that  many 
a time;  even  the  National  Board  would  suddenly  be- 
come popular  if  increments  were  given  automatically, 
and  it  was  understood  that  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Garter  merit  did  not  count. 

12649.  We  do  not  contemplate  any  such  state  of 
affairs,  but  I suggest  that  the  relations  would  be 
improved  if  notice  were  given  of  the  annual  visit, 
though,  no  doubt,  there  ought  to  be  surprise  visits 
also? — ^Well,  Sir  Hiram,  I will  answer  that  at  once  by 
quoting  Mr.  Dale.  We  are  alw’ays  attacking  English- 
men in  Ireland,  although  w’hen  an  Englishman  speaks 
we  say,  ‘‘Let  no  dog  bark.”  Mr.  Dale  lias  stated 
that  the  chief  hindrance  to  progress  in  Ireland  was 
insisting  on  an  annual  examination.  The  proposal 
you  make  with  regard  to  it  is  to  go  even  farther  than 
we  were  doing  in  Mr.  Dale’s  time.  We  held  an 
annual  inspection  then,  but  we  did  not  give  notice  of 
it;  if  you  give  notice  of  inspections,  iu  my  opinion  the 
whole  game  is  up.  What  bank  ia  ever  inspected  on  a 
fixed  day,  on  a day  known  to  the  manager  of  tJie  bank? 

12650.  I think  that  I might  be  able  to  tell  you  about 
places  where  the  time  of  inspection  is  known  before- 
hand?— There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  I am  more 
strongly  convinced  of  than  that  if  you  introduce  inspec- 
tion on  a fixed  day  in  Ireland  you  will  ruin  the  system. 
First  of  all  you  will  have  to  increase  my  staff. 

12CC1.  I do  not  suggest  it  on  a fixed  date? — Well,  on 
notice. 

12652.  It  is  a question  of  the  amount  of  notice? — 
If  you  want  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  notice,  look  at 
the  difference  between  an  Irishman  on  an  ordinary  day 
and  when  he  is  going  to  Mass  on  Sunday ; he  is  a'  very 
different  person,  possibly  even  in  character.  If  I go  into 
a school  and  see  everytliing  exti-aordinarily  neat;  the 
floors  brushed  within  the  lost  three  hours,  and  the 
children  witli  now  ribbons  and  clean  bibs,  I say  to 
the  te.icher,  “ How  did  you  know  I was  about?”'  and 
she.  or  he  (generally  she,  because  the  meu-teachers 
have  rarely  nob  got  sufficient  sense  to  take  advantage 
of  the  knowledge),  the  woman  teacher  invariably  says, 
“I- heard  it  at  Mass  on  Sunday."  I never  think' of 
asking  whether  she  has  heard,  but  I merely  ask  her 
where  she  heard  it. 


12<>o3.  You  have  licurcl.  of  course,  of  the  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  managers  being  present  at  the  inspec- 
tion?—I know  that  it  is  an  mlvantugu  to  have  them. 

12654.  It  is  quite  tone  that  if  you  gave  three  days' 
notice  or  two  days’  notice? — The  game  would  be  up. 

121)5.7.  If  you  gave  tluvi>  days’  notice  you  would 
have  the  floor  brushed? — But  if  there  was  a dauger  of 
turning  up,  at  any  time,  like  a thief  iu  the  uight,  it 
would  be  brushed  the  whole  year  i-ound.  When  travel- 
ling  with  Mr.  Dale  1 found  that  tho  out-offices  of  schools 
iu  Cork  were  in  a scandalous  conditiou;  but  after  tlmt 
a notice  was  always  put  in  th<‘  (’ork  jiajK'rs,  where  they 
are  very  clever  people,  to  say  tlmt  the  llosideiit  Com- 
niissioner  was  in  such  a dixtrict.  and  T never  afterwartk 
found  the  out-offices  nut  of  order.  I have  never  since 
seen  the  out-offi<ics  in  the  state  they  were  in  ]903. 

12056.  The  Ch-UIiman. — Then  you  notice  that  your 
coming  has  liad  u very  pi’rmani>ni  effect?— I see  the 
point  of  your  quoatiou.  _ .-V  peniiaiient  improvement 
was  the  effect  of  the  uoiico  of  iny  visits  in  the  Cock 
papers;  hut  if  the  inspector  gives  three  days’  notice,  of 
liis  visits  (here  will  he  a ileclino  inmiediately  after- 
wards. 

12657.  Sir  Hiiiam  Wu.kix.sos. — Bui  the  inspector  has 
to  come  on  two  other  otumsiuns  in  the  year,  aad  his 
i-eport  on  the  school  would  he  made  up  on  those  two 
visits  aa  well  as  the  final  visit.  Now  we  have  been 
hearing,  even  from  Mr.  Dale,  of  the.  tremendous  powers 
of  inspectors  to  weigli  tilings  and  judge  things,  aud  that 
they  can  make  allowance  for  nn;rthing  that  occurs?— 
If  inspectors  claim  thai,  tlu'y  are  claiming  wlwt 
no  other  person  would  think  of  claiiuiug.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  bo  a suecessfiil  inspiudor  fhnn  a suc- 
cessful Prime  Minister. 

12658.  It  may  he,  ami  J fiiney  tlmt  the  standard 
that  you  put  forward  for  that  is  atlainahle  iu  the  one 
case  as  easily  as  in  the  other,  but  there  are  things  that 
an  inspector  has  got  to  examine  ut  the  annual  inspec- 
tion which  he  has  not  got  to  examine  at  the  other 
inspections.  He  an-ives  ut  a time  whi*n  by  accident  he 
is  placed  in  an  extreme  difficulty  as  to  judging  the 
merits  of  the  school,  aud  we  have  heard  in  those  cases 
that  have  come  before  us,  tlmt  he  eomplnined  that  the 
teacher  did  not  tell  him  so-iuul-so  aud  so-nnd-so  aud 
so-and-so  that  were  disadvantages  at  the  moment  that 
there  was  a fair  some  way  off.  and  that  the  hoys  were 
away,  and  so  on? — Teachers  are  geiu'nilly  eommunioa- 
tivc  enough. 

12659.  Mr.  Dale  rw'oimnends  iu  his  report  with 
regard  to  secondary  schools  (this  is  from  Dale  and 
Stevens’  report)  that  there  should  be  three  inspections, 
that  two  of  the  inspections  sluaild  he  surprise  visits, 
and  that  notice  should  l>e  given  of  the  annual  inspec- 
tion. We  had  Mr.  Dale  here,  aud  he  ilrew  a distinc- 
tion between  primary  and  secondary  schools? — TheJ 
are  entirely  different. 

12660.  Bnt  the  reasons  at  any  rate,  I may  say  at 
once,  were  not  extremely  convincing  us  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two? — I hope  T will  make  them  more 
convincing. 

12661,  If  so,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on 
that  point? — I went  round  ivith  Mr.  Dale  and  Mr. 
Stevens  to  the  secondary  schools  in  Ireland,  ^d  1 
icnow  a great  deal  about  them,  and  I happen  to  be  on 
the  Board  which  controls  them.  I doubt  very  mucu 
whether,  in  respect  of  hiiihlings  and  material  con- 
ditions, the  secondary  schools  in  Ireland  are  equalled 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  Nobody  could  possibly  suspect 
the  CaUiolic  schools  iu  Ireland  of  being  regardless  of 
sanitation  and  cleanliness.  They  are  spacious  build- 
ings, beautiful  to  look  at.  Take  the  convent  schools, 
oven  under  the  National  Board,  they  are  ~ 

everybody  who  secs  them.  .4gain,  the  Protestan 
secondary  schools  in  Ireland,  in  the  great  majority  o 
cases  are  respectable  institutions,  which  are  very  we 
kept,  and  nobody  could  find  fault  ndtlr  them  on 
ground  of  sanitation  or  cloanlhiess. 

12662.  The  Chauima-x.— Except  Dr.  Mahafly, 
league,  on  a well-known  occasion? — Yes,  I know  tne 
are  exceptions. 
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12(503.  I am  not  sbanug  his  view?— I myself  visited 
some  oi  adiich  I liad  not  a high  opinion.  1 remember 
on  one  occasion  going  into  a school  which  was  kept 
behind  a pawn-office  by  a man  who  said  he  had  been 
a teacher  in  a seoomlury  school  in  England,  and  I did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  ask  him  why  he  left  it,  because 
he  bore  the  reasons  on  his  nose.  That  sort  of  school 
whioli  occurs  sporadically  requires  surprise  inspection, 
but  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  secondary  schools  in 
Ireland  yon  may  give  them  as  much  notice  as  you  like, 
and  they  won't  get  in  a charwoman  on  the  morning  of 
the  inspection  to  clean  the  out-offices,  or  make  any 
•cliaugo  at  all,  or  the  only  change  will  be  that  they 
will  have  a very  satisfactory  luncheon  prepared  for 
the  inspector.  I speak  from  experience.  But  in  the 
case  of  many  primary  schools  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of 
the  country,  if  you  give  notice  things  wiU  be  cleaned 
and  brushed  up  into  some  appearance  of  decency,  while 
if  one  visits  them  by  surprise,  they  will  be  found  hardly- 
fit  for  hogs.  As  long  as  that  state  of  things  continues, 
visits  on  notice  will  only  be  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes 
•of  the  public.  If  the  schools  were  all  like  convent 
schools  or  a great  majority  of  tow'u  schools,  a notice 
\\ould  not-  do  much  harm,  but  as  long  as  there  are 
thousands  of  schools  in  the  country  subject  to  very 
little  supervision,  where  the  buildings  are  bad,  and 
where  the  teachers  are  slack,  to  see  them  in  holiday 
•dress  is  a very  poor  advantage.  There  is  a satiafaotion 
in  iiaving  the  manager  present.  Possibly  the  managers, 
and  some  of  the  inspectors,  too,  miss  the  pleasant 
festivities  they  enjoyed  under  the  old  system.  Irish- 
men are  the  most  hospitable  people  m the  world,  and 
it  is  a pity,  by  means  of  regulations,  to  check  this  m«t 
admirable  of  Irish  qualities.  But  I may  point  out  that 
(he  teachers  often  viewed  with  suspicion  (he  cordial 
relations  between  the  manager  and  the  inspector.  1 
remember  once  reading  an  appeal  from  a teacher  who 
reported  that  during  tlie  early  hours  of  the  i^pection 
the  manner  of  the  inspector  was  everything  that  could 
be  desired,  but  after  lunching  with  the  manager  his  face 
was  a red  as  fire,  and  he  raged  through  the  school  like 
a confingration  through  a virgin  forest : There  was  a 

•great  deal  of  pleasantness  in  that  annual  visit  with  the 
manager  present,  but  there  were  considerable  draw- 
imeks  M present  we  give  them  as  much  notice  as  we 
•can  safely  do. 

12664.  For  many  years  you  have  been  giving  pnzes 
in  vour  schools  for  temperance,  and  ah  and  do 

you  not  think  that  there  has  been  a considerable  change 
in  the  ideas  of  hospitality  on  that  point?-bio, 
last  thing  an  Irishman  loses  is  his  regard 
tnlity,  an^d  I should  be  very  sorry  that  be  should  lose  it. 

1260(3.  Bub  on  the  particular  subject  of  red  noses?— 
But  I do  not  see  many  of  them. 

12666.  But  you  liave  not  met  the.  other  point?— 
Many  things  that  appear  in  rules  arc  unfortunate^  not 
always  carried  out.  There  was  always  a ride  to  h^e 
three^  inspections  in  the  year,  even  when  the 
of  inspection  were  far  more  laborious  tlwn  preset. 
Even  at  present,  Mr.  Da^.e  pointed  out,  and  it  was 
stated  by^the  Manual  Instruction 
there  was  very  little  time  for  incidental  visits,  but  the 
three  visits  are  not  always  earned  out. 

12667.  The  state  of  affairs  referred  to  by  the  Manual 
Instiaction  Commission  sod  the  stste 
ptfsent  time  «re  quite  distiuot?-!  do  not  thml,  they 


12668.  Because  they  retei-t^  to 
tions,  sud  the  aoiiuol  inspection, 
altogether  in  some  eases  where  the 

S:t  Me..s‘wll 

glsd  to  let  them  know,  but  I ain  pertectiy  certain  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  would. 

12669.  I mention  the  presence  of  the  ’ 

as  it  is  obvious  that  there  are 

him  present,  but  there  are  other  adva  8 , , , 

the  inspection  known,  not  very  long  , ^ 

sufficiently  long.  You  may  call  it  an  advantage  to  the 


teacher  and  an  advantage  to  the  school,  and  at  any  i-ate 
I believe  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  inspector  himself, 
that  as  many  of  the  pupils  should  be  present  as  pos- 
sible, and  therefore  that  those  visits  should  not  take 
place  on  a day  when,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  the 
number  of  the  pupils  woidd  be  reduced  abnormally? — 

If  you  get  rid  of  the  objectionable  feature  of  making 
so  much  money  dependent  on  the  inspection,  that 
grievance  would  be  largely  removed.  If  a very 
great  deal  did  not  depend  on  inspection,  it  would  not 
matter  so  much  if  the  school  was  not  so  full  on  that 
day  as  it  would  be  under  normal  circumstances.  Is 
not  that  so? 

12670.  But  the  inspectors  would  have  more  toe 
now  than  under  the  results  system,  and  there  is  a 
greater  opportunity  of  their  going  to  schools  where  the 
improvements  that  you  mention  have  not  been  as  great 
as  in  othere.  They  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
going  and  finding  whether  the  state  of  affaire  is  the 
same  on  other  occasions  as  one  would  naturally  «peet 
to  on  those  of  which  two  or  three  days’  notice  is 
given.  I am  pressing  this  because,  as  I know  very  well, 
you  can  infer  from  my  going  on  with  it  that  I feel 
very  strongly  upon  this  question,  and  I know  that 
unless  you  are  convinced  no  recommendation  on  the 
subject  will  be  of  any  use?— I have  been  thinking  over 
this  for  very  many  years,  and  I have  never  seen  any 
reason  yet  (and  the  Board  is  at  one  with  me  on  that, 
so  far  as  I know)  yhioh  would  convince  me  that  in  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland  it  would  be  desirable  to  give 
notice.  If  the  inspectors  could  make  a choice  between 
the  schools,  and  give  notice  where  they  thought  notice 
would  do  no  hann,  some  good  effects  would  result, 
but  it  is  a dangerous  thing  to  pick  and  ohoc«e. 

12671.  One  would  not  suggest  that  that  diaticotion 
should  be  made,  because  we  all  know  that  if  schools 
were  treated  differently  in  respect  of  that,  tliere  would 
be  an  outcry? — Yes. 

12672.  The  Chairman.— Are  you  trying  to  convince 
Dr.  Starkie  that  tiiat  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee? 

12678.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— No,  I am  trying  to 
convince  him  that  that  is  the  right  way,  and  I am 
afterwards  going  to  try  to  convince  you.  I have  not 
said  a single  word  to  lead  Dr.  Starkie  to  believe  that 
I Avas  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Committee? — I 
always  like  to  go  as  far  in  agi-eeing  with  anybody  as  I 
can,  and  I might  say  that  as  long  as  people  go  to  Mass 
im  Sunday  even  my  visits  are  often  foreseen.  Conver- 
sations after  Mass  act  like  sending  round  the  fiery 
cross,  but  an  inspector  in  general  has  only  a horse 
and  car,  which  must  be  ordered  beforehand  at  the 
hotel,  and  the  people  there  know  perfectly  wMl  for 
whom  and  for  what  purpose  they  are  wanted.  Hence 
bv  some  means  or  otor  (I  do  not  know  how)  tlie 
news  is  spread  about  the  country  toAvns,  inspectors 
have  told,  me  they  are  so  well  known  that  if  they  show 
their  noses  in,  say,  Tramore,  every  teacher  wntton  ten 
miles  knows  of  it.  Every  school  looks  upon  itself  as 
a possible  victim,  so  that  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do  to 
keep  our  movements  quiet  we  are  anticipated,  i first 
stayed  for  a night  in  Glengariff  in  1908,  and  I went 
next  morning  over  Ihe  mountain  through  the  to^el. 

In  the  first  school  I visited  I saw  at  once  that  the 
teacher  knew  I was  coming,  and  I said  to  him,__  Kw 
did  you  know  I was  in  the  neighboutoood?  He 
teoli^.  ■'  Mv  daughter,  who  is  in  tbe  office  at  Eccles 
Hotel,  seat  word  to  me  last  night  across  the  mountains 
that  you  were  there.'' 

12674.  That  does  not  apply  to  spools  within  ten 
miles  of  the  inspector’s  residence?— The  oases  1 speak 
of  were  nob  near  the  inspectors’  private  residences, 
but  where  they  happened  to  be  staying  for  the  night. 

12675  But  there  are  schools  within  ten  miles  of  an 
inspector’s  residence,  and  no  notice  is  then  possible, 
because  if  he  starts  out  he  gets  to  the  school  befom  it 
is  possible  for  any  fiery  cross  to  get  shejd  of  him. 
But  you  say  you  have  been  considering  this  for  three 
years?— For  more;  thirteen  years. 

12676.  And  perhaps  you  might  consider  it  again. 
Now  we  tried  yesterday  to  oome  to  some  idea  with 
feglrd  to  what  Jhould  be  done  ^ the  matter  of  gi^g 
or  withholding  increments.  Might  it  be  laid  down  that 
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no  increment  should  be  withheld  unless  on  the  report 
of  two  inspectors,  and  that  their  reports  should  be 
transmitted  to  you  for  conaideration.  The  suggestion 
is  made  to  meet  the  objection,  in  which  anyone  can 
see  there  is  a great  deal  of  force— namely,  that  incre- 
ment should  not  be  wiiiiheld  unless  you  sent  another 
man  to  re-inspeot? — I have  not  a large  enough  staS 
for  that.  I could  not  do  it, 

12677.  But  you  have  two  inspectors  on  the  spot  in 
all  those  places  at  the  present  time?— Three,  but  they 
liave  different  districts. 

12678.  What  suggested  it  was  the  rule  with  regard  to 
the  alteration  of  the  merit  mark,  that  the  merit  mark 
should  not  be  raised  or  lowered  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  senior  inspector? — Yes,  in  that  case  you 
have  two  opinions. 

12679.  Well  I suggest  for  consideration  a rule  some- 
thing to  this  effect,  that  inerement_  should  be  given 
unless  the  senior  inspector  and  his  junior  recommend 
that  it  should  not  be  given?— The  senior  inspector  is 
asked  at  present  whether  be  recommends  that  the  in- 
crement should  be  withheld,  and  I do  not  see,  consider- 
ing that  the  senior  inspector  is_  the  superior  officer, 
how  you  can  bring  in  his  subordinate. 

12680.  It  is  the  subordinate  who  will  be  examining 
the  school? — Yes,  and  he  gets  the  fiat  of  the  senior 
inspector. 

12081.  What  occurs  to  me  is,  that*  the  junior  inspec- 
tor going  round  would  give  this  list  to  his  senior,  show- 
ing all  the  teachers  who  ought  to  receive  their  incre- 
ment and  those  to  whom  he  considers  increment  ought 
not  to  bo  given,  and  then  his  senior  would  verify  his 
opinion  on  the  subject? — Does  he  not  do  that  at 
present? — 

12682.  But  the  difference  is  this,  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  done  with  regard  to  the  merit  mark,  but  it 
is  suggested  that  it  should  not  depend  on  merit  marks? 
— I thought  there  was  going  to  be  some  sort  of 
merit  marks,  that  you  were  going  to  abolish  the  exist- 
ing merit  marks,  but  to  introduce  them  under  a dif- 
ferent name,  “satisfactory”  and  “unsatisfactory.” 
-After  all  “ satisfactory  ” is  a.merit  mark,  is  it  not? 

12688.  I thought  you  seemed  to  adopt  the  rule  with 
regard  to  that  laid  down  in  the  Order  in  Council,  that 
there  was  not  to  be  a question  of  whether  nice  distinc- 
tions were  to  be  made'  between  “ Excellent,”  “ Very 
Good,”  “ Good,”  and  “Fair,”  but  that  the  teacher 
should  get  his  increment  on  continued  good  service? — 
That  is  what  we  call  it,  “ Continued  good  service 
salary.” 

12684.  Then  my  suggestion  was  with  i-egard  to  the 
giving  of  this  continued  good  service  salary  upon  tie 
reports  of  inspectors,  it  should  be  done  in  some  such 
way  as  this  : — In  the  case  of  a school  examined  by  the 
senior  inspector  in  his  fifth  of  his  district,  it  would 
be  a question  of  whether  he  could  get  the  assistance  of 
anybody  else.  That  is  a difficulty,  perhaps,  but  in  the 
case  of  inspection  by  a junior  inspector,  I suggest  that 
the  junior  inspector  should  report  to  bis  senior  inspec- 
tor not  about  “ Pair  ” and  ” Good,”  but  should  say 
that  in  his  opinion  the  increment  should  be  given  or 
should  be  stopped,  because,  in  the  words  of  the  regu- 
lation, there  has  not  been  continued  good  service? — 
Yes;  but  what  do  you  propose  should  be  done?  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  that, 

12686.  That  the  senior  inspector  should  then  satisfy 
himself  by  inspection? — ^But  supposing  he  toows  the 
teacher  aheady,  and  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  man 
does  not  deserve  the  increment,  would  it  be  necessary 
for  him  to  go  to  inspect  the  school? 

12686.  It  depends  on  how  he  has  inspected  it? — 
That,  after  all,  is  the  present  system. 

12687.  That  raises  a point  of  importance,  that  some 
teachers  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a senior 
inspector  approving  or  disapproving? — The  senior  has 
to  consult  bis  own  conscience.  We  do  not  like  to  make 
the  rule  too  definite  by  saying  that  he  must  visit  the 
school.  If  the  senior  inspector  can  satisfy  his  own 
conscience  that  he  knows  enough  of  a school  to 
justify  him  in  approving  the  mark' of  hi.s  subordinate, 


he  need  not  visit  the  school.  It  is  conceivable  that 
from  the  notes  of  the  distiict  inspector  it  u-ould  be 
ob-vious  without  a visit  that  the  teacher  was  a bad  lot. 
That  is  a conceivable  case,  but  I find,  in  general,  that 
where  the  senior  inspector  does  not  visit  the  scliool  sub- 
sequently to  the  subordinate’s  report,  it  is  because  lie 
had  visited  it  already  sufficiently  recently  to  satisfy 
his  conscience  as  to  its  condition. 

12688.  'Well,  if  lie  bod  visited  it  sufficiently  recently 
to  satisfy  bis  conscience  one  would  scarcely  object  tO' 
his  acting  on  the  district  inspector’s  opinion,  but  if  it 
was  merdy  a ease  of  looking  at  the  district  inspector’s. 
notes,  and  then  arriving  at  a conclusion , I do  not  think 
that  that  would  satisfy  the  opinion  of  tlic  teachers? — 
There  is  a good  deal  in  -lA'hat  you  say. 

12689.  We  have  in  the  case  of  our  admimstratiou! 
not  only  to  do  what  is  right,  but  to  convince  people  that 
we  ai-e  doing  w’hat  is  right? — Tliat  may  bo  an  impos- 
sibility. 

12690.  I know  it  is  difficult  always  to  carry  con- 
viction to  some  people's  minds  in  that  way? — I have 
already  said  that  among  the  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  the  rule  absolute  would  be  fho  fact  that 
the  schools  si'O  often  in  such  out-of-the-way  parts  of 
the  country,  that  the  senior  inspector  might  possibly 
lose  two  days  in  going  to  satisfy  his  mind  as  to 
the  marking  of  the  school,  and  (wita  a limited  staff)  one 
has  to  think  of  considerations  of  that  kind. 

12691.  You  were  under  the  improssiou  that  80  per 
cent,  got  it? — 80  per  cent,  gat  " good.” 

12692.  If  they  get  “good,”  they  ought  to  get  tlieir 
inci-ement? — ^In  the  first  of  first  grade  a “ very  good  ” 
is  required,  and  then  a number  of  teachers  v\'ho 
are  at  the  top  of  the  grade  do  not  get  increments,  and 
other  teachere  are  excluded  by  average  attendance ; but 
in  general,  excluding  such  obvioxis  considerations,  tlie 
teacher  who  gets  ” good  ” gets  an  increment.  That  is 
roughly  true. 

12693.  I raised  that  point  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  senior 
inspector  would  be  called  upon  to  confirm  the  junior 
inspector  would  be  a very  small  proportiou  of  the  whole 
cases? — see  no  insuperable  objection  to  making  the 
rule  absolute.  Possibly  “ may  ” is  not  strong  enough, 
and  I am  inclined  to  make  it  absolute;  but  there  are 
difficulties  which  I have  no  doubt  were  considered 
when  the  rule  was  made.  >Iy  impression  is  that  I 
tried  to  make  the  rule  absolute,  so  that  when  tlie  mark 
is  reduced  or  raised  tiie  school  should  be  visited  by  the 
senior  inspector;  but  I foxmd  that  then'  were,  adminis- 
trative difficulties. 

12694.  The  suggestion,  of  course,  is  tliat  the  teachers, 
should  get  their  increments  unless  on  the  report  of 
two  inspectors,  subject  to  such  rules  as  you  make  with 
regard  to  visiting? — But  supposing  there  are  hardy 
annuals  who  never  get  an  increment,  would  you  insist 
that  the  senior  inspector  should  'svastc  time  in  per- 
sonally inspecting  them? 

12695.  "Wc  have  not  had  those  cases? — I have  como 
aci-oss  many  such  in  my  visits.  I know  several 
teachers  who  never  in  their  lives  got  more  than  “ fair. 

12696.  I suggest  that  that  could  be  met  very  easily 
by  providing  for  the  case  ■where  a man  had  been  re- 
ported twice? — I daresay  it  could  be  met  quite  easily. 

I will  consider  your  proposal;  I agree  with  you.  It. 
would  be  desirable  to  make  the  rule  move  absolute  than' 
at  present. 

12697.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  such  a rule  were_  made 
it  would  be  a practicable  rule,  that  it  would  do  justice 
and  convince  the  teachers  as  far  as  people  are  capable 
of  being  coii'vinced,  that  justice  was  being  done  to. 
them? — Yes. 

12698.  And  I was  going  to  ask  whether  you  see  any 
objection  to  tliis,  that  if  on  the  report  of  two  inspectors, 
you  considered  that  increment  should  be  withheld, 
■that  should  go  forward  as  a provisional  Order  just  as 
if  it  were  the  case  of  a fine? — I do  not  think  there 
is  very  much  difficulty  in  the  -way  of  that.  I do  not 
think  so. 

12699.  You  can  understand  that  when  a teacher  js. 
told  that  it  ends  with  you  there  Is  no  use  in  hiS 
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broubling  any  mote? — He  has  a much  better  chance 
with  rue,  I may  tell  you,  than  with  the  whole  Board. 

12700.  Th.at  may  be? — A man  may  do  many  things 
in  his  individual  capacity  which  he  would  hesitate  to 
propose  when  he  is  acting  with  a big  body,  especially  if 
a judge  is  present.  I do  not  think  there  is  much  ad- 
mmistvative  difficulty  in  the  way  of  what  you  propose. 

12701.  Then  the  other  point  with  regard  to  inore- 
ineub  was  the  one  that  I raised  yesterday  with  you, 
that  was  that  the  effect  of  the  refusal  of  the  increment 
.should  not  extend  beyond  the  year  in  which  it  is 
refused.  That  is  the  rule  in  the  London  County 
Council  Schools,  and  provision  is  made  for  it  in  the 
Order  in  Council,  and  seeing  what  the  result  of 
allowing  the  eScct  to  extend  beyorjd  the  year  would 
be,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  involved 
in  it,  I would  suggest  that  it  is  desirable  that  its  effect 
should  not  extend  beyond  that  period? — We  consider 
a teacher’s  claim  to  increment  every  year.  If  he 
misses  it  one  year  the.  case  comes  up  year  by  year  until 
he  gets  it. 

12702.  les;  but  if  he  gets  it  then  it  is  postponed?— 
He  loses  the  year  before,  no  doubt. 

12708.  But  you  will  reconsider  it,  and  that  recon- 
sideration might  have  some  efiect;  but  the  ordinary 
effect  of  the  l<«ing  of  the  increment  is  such  as  I read 
out  yesterday.  No  doubt  if  it  is  reconsidered  every 
year' afterwards  the  efiect  of  it  might  be  minimised; 
hut  I suggest  that  the  rule  should  be  that  it  should  not 
extend  beyond  the  one  year? — How  would  that  be 
brought  about — I do  not  quits  understand? 

12704.  Suppose  that  a man  is  in  the  year  1913 
entitled  to  increment  and  does  not  get  it?— les. 

12705.  You  postpone  his  case  of  triennial  increment 
for  four  years  instead  of  three  years? — Yes. 

12706,  I suggest  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
that  increment  should  be  suspended? — I see. 

12707.  And  you  might  take  the  next  increment  date 
from  tlic  thiivl  year?— So  that  he  would  only  lose  £1 
•or  i£8. 

12708.  Yes,  for  one  year? — Yes.  Of  course,  getting 
the  increment  in  regular  order  he  could  get  it  in  1903, 
1906,  and  1909.  If  he  loses  it  in  1908  he  gets  it  in 
1904,  and  tho  second  increment  will  be  in  1907,  and 
the  next  in  1910,  and  the  next  in  1918.  Is  nob  that 
what  you  mean? 

12709.  Yes.? — Then  if  he  loses  his  increment  in 
1908,  and  gets  it  in  1904,  he  should  get  his  next  in 
1906? 

12710.  Yes? — As  far  ns  I am  concerned,  tiiat  would 
be  a great  improvement,  but  you  are  up  at  once  against 
the  ancient  enemy. 

12711.  I think  you  have  got  the  argument  ^at  in 
the  whole  Civil  Service  that  is  the  rule?— But  is  there 
not  ft  certain  innocence  in  using  arguments  with  the 
Treasury?  I think  I have  somewhere  obseiwed  that 
the  Tr'cnsury  recognise  no  argument  but  force. 

12712.  I used  a potent  argument  on  one  occasion. 

I asked  them  to  refer  a matter  to  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  and  they  were  so  convinced  that  they  were 
right,  and  the  Law  Officers  wrong,  that  they  declined 
to  refer  it  to  them;  so  that  I perfectly  appreciate 
the  difficulty  with  the  Treasury,  but  one  must  try  to 
-do  the  best? — Bub  you  must  remember  that  you  made 
some  other  excellent  proposals  involving  application  to 
the  Treasury,  indeed  one  of  them  might  cost  <620, 000 
•or  £30,000  a year. 

12713.  Wliat  is  that?— Giving  increments  almost 
universally. 

12714.  ^ou  informed  us  that  there  would  be  no 
•difficulty  in  that?— Not  the  slightest  from  my  point 
of  view.  I am  prepared  to  spend  £60,000  or  £100,000 
more  if  you  give  it  to  me.  I can  do  it  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

12715.  But  that  is  a matter  in  which  you  could 
not  anticipate  Treasury  objections  as  much  as  you 
might  with  regard  to  some  other  things? — At  any  rate, 
I agree  to  the  suggestion. 

12716.  There  has  been  some  misapprehension  with 
■regard  to  really  what  this  increment  means.  I think 


Mr.  Lemass  is  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a gratuity 
which  a man  would  be  very  lucky,  indeed,  if  he  were 
to  get  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  to  consider  that 
the  man  must  not  in  any  way  think  myself  entitled 
to  it,  and  he  refers  to  some  Treasury  view  ■with  regard 
to  that;  but  as  you  have  just  mentioned,  it  is  really 
a case  of  continued  good  service? — I do  not  agree  vrith 
Mr.  Lemass  if  you  report  him  correctly.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  for  teachers  who  have  joined  since  1899  the 
increment  is  quite  a difierent  thing  from  what  it  is  in 
the  case  of  teachers  who  were  in  the  service  before  that. 

In  the  case  of  a large  number  of  teachers  who  were  in 
the  acrvico  before  1899,  the  continued  good  service 
salary  is  a gratuity  to  which  they  had  no  claim,  be- 
cause, having  obtained  their  full  salaries  under  tho  old 
system,  they  found  in  1900  that  they  were  going  to  get 
in  addition  good  service  salary  which  ti^ey  had  never 
enieeted.  Mr.  Lemass’s  feeling  with  regard  to  these 
might  be  justifiable;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  joined 
since  1899  at  a low  figure,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
small  initial  salary  would  be  made  up  to  them  by  s^ub- 
sequent  good  service  salary,  the  state  of  affairs  is  en- 
tirely different.  They  have,  in  my  opinion  a very 
much  stronger  olaim  to  these  additions  than  the  other 
teachers  have. 

12717.  But  the  nature  of  it  is  the  same? — It  fa  fhe 
same. 

12718.  And  it  was  held  out  that  it  was  one  of  the 
things  that  they  might  get?— I quite  agree  ■witr  yon. 

12719.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  removing 
the  merit  mark  one  difficulty  came  out,  and  that  was 
the  question  of  promotion;  but  you  have  recently,  I 
believe,  matured  a scheme  by  which  a teacher  could 
get  a special  certificate? — Yes,  a higher  certificate. 

12720.  Could  the  question  of  promotion  not  be 
arranged  with  a view  to  those  certificates? — No,  I am 
afraid  not.  You  do  not  get  rid  of  the  main  difficulty, 
because  the  higher  certificate  itself  implies  the  exis- 
tence of  the  merit  marks. 

12721.  But  if  ■the  merit  marks  were  abolished  some- 
thing equivalent  for  the  purpose  of  the  higher  certi- 
ficate alone  could  be  devised? — After  thinking  over  it 
for  years,  I do  not  see  any  possibility  of  getting 
away  from  this  difficulty  so  long  as  there  is  a cen- 
tralised system.  I do  not  see  how,  when  there  are 
16,000  teachers,  and  there  is  only  a certain  number  of 
places  in  the  highest  grade  for  them,  you  are  going  to 
distribute  these  places  without  going  minutely  into  the 
merits  of  the  schools. 

12722.  Well,  the  merits  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
teachers? — Yes,  minutely  into  the  merits  of  the 
teachers. 

12723.  Of  course,  they  may  be  difiei-ent? — Yes.  So 
long  as  there  is  a oentraiised  system  these  higher  places 
are  prizes  which  we  have  to  distribute.  We  cannot 
look  after  a man,  as  we  do  in  the  schools  under  our 
own  management,  by  promoting  him  from  one  school 
to  another. 

12724.  The  difficulty  is  there.  It  is  the  same  as 
if  every  man  could  get  his  salary  automatically?— No; 
if  we  abolish  the  mfiereoce  between  the  grades  and 
f^ow  men  to  go  up  on  satisfaotoiy  reports  or  by 
seniority  tho  difficulty  would  disappear,  but  we  canuot 
do  that. 

12726.  Not  without  the  approval  of  the  Treasury? — 
No.  I do  not  know  whether  there  is  in  England  any 
system  of  promotion.  English  teachers  begin  -ndth  a 
fairly  high  salary,  and  have  comparatively  few  mere- 
mente,  and  reach  their  maximum  fairly  early,  is  not 
that  so? 

12726.  Mr.  Habeison.— Well,  it  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent places?— Men  are  not  suddenly  stopped  in  Eng- 
land, as  here,  and  told  “ you  must  not  go  any  farther 
unless  something  else  happens.” 

12727.  I think  so? — ^You  think  they  are? 

12728.  Oh,  yes;  in  most  cases  there  is  a letter 
indicating  the  class  of  schools;  schools  are  classified 
A B,  C.  One  vrill  have  £260  as  a maximum,  another 
£280,  another  £300?— But. on  his  way  to  £260  a' man 
starting  at  £150  is  not  suddenly  stopped  at  £180  and 
tOild  ‘‘  at  present  you  cannot  go  further.” 
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12729.  No,  he  is  stopped  at  4250? — That  is  very 
diSerent  from  our  system. 

12730.  Mr.  Henly. — There  are  cases  where  a man 
eutoring  tho  service  can  only  rise  to  a certain  atege, 
unless  he  shows  at  that  stage  he  has  certain  additional 
qualiBcations? — Is  that  so  in  lingland. 

12781.  Yea?--But  there  is  no  competition? — He 
allows  he  has  certain  qualifications  and  he  gets  his 
increase  of  salary.  If  our  system,  were  lihe  that  in 
England,  a man  would  show  his  qualifications  and 
receive  bis  promotion;  but  our  promotions  are  prizes 
which  are  not  numerous  enough  to  go  rouud  among 
these  eligible  to  receive  them. 

Mr.  HinttisoN. — ^It  is  not  possibly  a very  clear 
analogy. 

12732.  Mr.  Henly. — Bub  still  you  had  in  Ireland  a 
svstem  in  which  that  was  accomplished  ivithout  much 
difficulty,  where,  in  addition  to  the  school,  you  required 
an  examination  to  he  passed? — You  mean  {under  the 
old  system)  classification. 

, i2733.  And  I think  you  threw  out  a suggestion 
yourself  which,  perhaps,  contained  the  germ  of  a 
working  scheme,  and  that  was  that  those  places 
should  be  awarded  to  the  different  districts  in  pro- 
pbrtion  to  the  population? — But  the  Bishop,  on  the 
other  hand,  riii^d  the  objection  that  he  did  not  wish 
tci  ,s0e  his  diocese  turned  into  an  arena  of  strife.  If 
a certain.  nuinber  of  these  prizes  were  fixed  for  Cork, 
this  would  bo  known  to  the  teachers,  and  this  w'onld 
occasion  the  most  frightful  jealousy. 

12734.  Mr.  Coffey. — I do  not  think  there  would 
bo  any  room  for  jealousy?— I made  the  suggestion, 
and  I am  not  anxious  to  raise  objections  to  my  own 
suggestion. 

12735.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  sympathy 
with  their  objections  or  their  jealousy?— If  the  present 
system  were  abolished,  you  could  divide  the  number 
of  prizes  according  to  the  population  of  the  various 
districts.  As  the  area  would. be  much  smaller  than  at 
present,  the  comparison  between  teachers  claiming 
promotion  would  be  easily  made.  But  the  process 
would  be  one  of  selection,  and  on  the  inspector  would 
be  thrown  the  onus  of  making  it. 

Mr.  Coffey. — I think  it  is  quite  right  that  the  onus 
should  he  thrown  on  the  inspector. 

The  Bishop  op  Boss. — I think  the  smaller  you  make 
the  area  the  more  jealousy  there  will  be  and  the  more 
difficulty  there  \rill  be. 

Mr.  Coffey. — I think  it  will  be  a fine  example  for 
the  whole  district,  as  in  the  case  of  tire  Carlile  and 
Blake  premiums. 

12786.  Mr.  Henly. — And  then  it  would  have  another 
tendency  that  would  be  beneficial,  a tendency  to  get 
some  of  the  best  teachers  allocated  to  these  ateas? — I 
w'onder  whether  that  would  be  so.  If  you  divide  up 
these  places  iji  the  higher  grades  equally  according  to 
the  population,  the  result  might  be  tliat  many  teachers, 
though  comparatively  inefficient,  would  be  certain  of 
their  promotion  as  lone  as  they  were  better  than  the 
other  teachers  in  the  mstriot. 

12737.  Sir  Hiuam  Wilkinson. — Unless  there  is  a 
proviso  Buch_  as  we  have  in  many  other  cases,  pro- 
vided that  in  that  district  they  showed  themselves 
entitled  to  promotion? — But  there  is  nothing  easier 
than  for  an  inspector  to  become  used  to  bad  teachers. 
For  example,  when  I visit  a bad  district  I find  that  for- 
th^ first  day  I think  tho  state  of  things,  is  intolerable, 
but  before  the  end  of  the  week  my  palate  has  been 
attuned  to  what  I meet,  and  in  the-  second  week  it  does 
not  strike  me  as  at  all  extraordinary. 

12788..  ^e  Chairkan. — Just  as  when  one  is 

examining  bad  classical  papers  one  is  thankful  for 
the  smallest  mercies? — Yes,  -v'e  are  all  human,  and 
we  like  to  live  in  harmony  with  our  surroundings, 
^^ere  is  nothing  more  .unhappy  than  for  a man  to 
live  among  people  who  do  not  sympathise  with  him, 
and  who  do  not  care  twopence  about  him,  even  if  they 
are  very  inferior  people. 

12739.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson With  regard  to 

circulars,  you  ref etred  , yesterday  to  the  instruction^ 
contained  in  tbs  circulars  that  you  had  issued  to  the 


inspectors.  I suggest  that  they  might  bo  codified  as 

such? Wc  are  doing  that;  we  arc  printing  them  in 

the  form  of  a book. 

12740.  That  is  good ; and  the  next  point  that  I would 
suggest  would  be,  that  unless  there  is  some  reason- 
to  the  contrary,  they  should  be  communicated  to  tlie 
teachers?— One  does  not  care  to  communicate  back 
numbers.  Many  of  these  circulars  arcs  out  of  date. 

12741.  But  if  yon  are  cotiifyiug  them,  npt  merely 
reprinting  them? — Yes,  I see.  You  mean  to  codify 
those  tlrat  are  actually  in  operation.  I have  no  objec- 
tion to  communicate  them  to  the  touchei's. 

12742.  And  that  might  correct  misapprohensions?— 
Yes. 

12743.  And  instead  of  having  a misapprehension 
from  the  first  part,  and  then  a correction  of  that 
misapprehension,  there  would  bo  tho  advantage  of 
having  them  codified? — Yes,  I do  not  think  that  therc- 
is  any  objection  to  that. 

12744.  And  you  see  no  objection  to  eouuminicatingi 
them  to  the  teachers?  With  regard  to  the.  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors,  that  does  not  bear  upon  om- 
instructions  directly,  but  it  does  rather  indirectly,  and 
what  I was  going  to  Suggest  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular  form  of  appointment,  is  whether  tho  inspectova 
could  not  be  appointed  according  to  tho  system  which 
is  marked  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissionei^ 

“ Limited  Competition,”  and  that  if  that  system  were 
adopted  no  nomination  should  be  given  to  a man  who,, 
if  he  were  appointed,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  a 
success,  and  that  having  giv^n  a nomination  to  those 
men,  their  places  at  the  examination,  on  subjects 
which  they  ought  to  know,  should  decide  whetlhea: 
they  should  be  appointed  or  not? — I am  sorry  to  say 
I could  not  agree  to  tliat  for  thuso  ivasims,  I 
have  got  nineteen  colleagues,  and  1 know  from  past 
experience  that  if  it  is  merely  a question  of  nomina'r' 
tion,  every  one  of  them  would  noiiiinaln  his  own  man. 
Under  tlie  old  system  they  used  to  interview  the 
candidates,  and  I myself  was  present  iu  my  first 
year  at  some  of  these  interviews,  and-  it  was 
perfectly  u’onderful,  when  u man  eaino  in  and  his 
denomination  was  known  to  the  members  of 
the  Board,  what  remarkable  adviintAges  ho  possessed  in 
the  opinion  of  those  of  his  own  denoiiiination.  For  in- 
stance,  if  he  was  a Methodist,  it  was  ivonderful  how 
high  that  man  stood  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  wero' 
interested  in  a Methodist  appointiuent  (I  only  mention 
Methodist  by  way  of  illustration).  It  u'ns  obvious  to 
us  from  long  experience  that  we  could  not  jxissibly  ex- 
clude candidates  from  the  examination  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  not  make  satisfactory  inspectors.  I 
am  informed  that  before  1900  everybody  was  admitted 
who  presented  himself.  Of  those  that  I inysclf  saw 
interviewed  some  were,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  unfit, 
but  they  were  admit^d  to  the  examination  because 
somebody  at  the  Board  took  an  interest  in  them.  If 
you  could  find  one  man  who  would  act  autocratically, 
and  could  not  be  attacked  in  Parliament  or  attacked  in 
the  country,  and  if  he  had  triple  brass  round  his  chest, 
you  might  give  him  the  power  of  selecting  men  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  make  good  inspectors:  but  I 
do  not  know  anybody  on  my  Board  wliom  that  descrip- 
tion would  suit. 

12745.  I am  speaking  of  a limited  competition.  Of 
course,  if  it  were  to  bo  an  open  competition,  one- 
quite  recognises  the  fact  that  that  would  not  he 
suitable  for  your  purpose? — ^\Ve  had  once  what  was- 
practically  an  open  competition. 

12746.  The  nomination  would  be  iv  mere  farce? — 
Yes,  it  was  a farce.  Some  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
men  we  have  got  w’ere  admitted  in  that  way,  very  often 
on  distinguished  answering  in  the  examination.  Aa 
I said  before,  to  he  a good  inspector  depends  not  sev 
much  on  what  a man  knows  ns  on  liis  character  and 
temperament. 

12747.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — It  is  quite  clear  that 
for  inspectors  you  cannot  simply  have  an  open  com- 
petition?— No. 

12748.  What  do  you  think  of  the  present  system?-^* 
I think  it  works  very  well.  What  we  do  at  piescnt  is. 
this.  We  advertise  the  post,  and  when  we  get  in  tho 
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In  fact,  in  1903  I actually  proposed  some  of  the  inspec- 
tors to  be  secretary  in  place  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  I 
may  say  that  one  of  them  was  Mr.  Purser. 


Qualifications  of  the  candidates  we  go  through  them. 

I pick  out  perhaps  25  of  those  that  appear  to  be  the 
best.  Scane  of  them  I know,  and  others  I do  not  know. 

I examine  their  University  degrees  and  everything  of 
that  kind,  and  I give  tiie  preference  to  teachers,  so 
far  as  I can  get  them.  In  fact,  I never  summon 
before  the  Board  anybody  who  is  not  a teacher,  but 
when  I say  1 give  preference  to  teachers,  I mean 
teachers  of  primary  schools.  Some  of  the  26 
candidates  may  be  ladies.  One  reason  for  which  I give 
preference  to  teachers  of  National  Schook  is  that  how- 
ever high  a candidate’s  attainments  ate  in  French  and 
German,  Latin  and  Greek,  if  he  cannot  examine  in 

arithmetic,  he  is  of  no  use ; we  often  find  in  the  case,  of  secretary ’s  salary  to  be  raisea  to  Ajouu.  xnai;  remamcu. 
University  candidates  that  they  do  not  know  the  ordi-  ^ill  about  two  years  ago,  when  the  salary  of  the 
nary  subjects  taught  in  elementary  schools,  however  secretary  was  raised  to  the  old  figure,  £1,000.  The 
thpir  distinctions  are  in  French  and  German.  relations  between  the  secretary  and  the  chief  inspector 

1 loftx  Kaon  voafc-iro,4  trt  -what  thftv  Were  before 


12754.  The  Chairman. — In  1903? — In  1903,  when 
Mr.  Hamilton  retired,  I actually  proposed  Mr.  Purser 
to  be  secretary.  Though  rejecting  my  nomination  at 
the  time,  the  Board  was  moved  by  my  arguments^  in 
favour  of  having  one  inspector  among  the  secretariw, 
and  subsequently  passed  a resolution  that  the  salaries 
and  positions  of  the  secretaries  should  be  restored  to 
their  original  rank.  That  is  the  Order  of  1904  which 
Mr.  Lemass  mentioned.  But  the  Treasury  stepped  in 
and  negatived  our  proposal,  although  they  allowed  the 
secretary’s  salary  to  be  raised  to  £800.  That  remained 


nary  subjects  taugnt  in  eiemeniary  scuwih,  uuwevei 
bieb  their  distinctions  are  in  French  and  German. 
They  are  not  able  even  to  add  up  account  books. 
Hence  we  think  it  advisable  to  hold  a qualifying  ex- 
amination ill  such  subjects  as  English,  Irish,  drawing, 
elementary  science,  English  composition,  and  in  the 
case  of  ladies,  cookery  and  laundry  work. 

12749.  And  music? — And  music.  The  selected  can- 
didates  appear,  on  "a  certain  day,  before  a Committee 
of  the  Board,  and  we  select  the  most  suitable  of  them, 
after  a convei'sation  with  them,  and  a scrutiny  of  their 
marks. 


relations  between  tne  seoreiary  ana  rue  omei. 
have  since  1904  been  restored  to  what  they  were  before 
1900  so  that,  as  representing  the  Commissioners,  they 
have  authority  over  the  chief  inspeetoYB,  who  ere  not 
now  considered  as  being  of  as  nigh  a rank  as  the 
secretaries. 

12765.  But  the  other  relations,  between  the  secretary 
and  yourself  were  not  touched? — ^Not  at  all. 

12756.  Mention  was  mad©  this  morning  of 


mveraation  with  them,  and  a scrutiny  of  their  . ° ' Yw  hav^  issued  a circular,  have  you,  with 

That  r^farge  ’nuir  S eertifieatos  for  cannot  My 


mariss.  Aueu.  ..w....... 

resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
National  teachers 


12750.  The  Chairman.— Bo  you  not  tod  sometime 

that  a good  National  teacher  won’t  accept  the  12757.  I believe  you  nave,  ana  pemaps  »= 
position?— A very  highly  paid  National  teacher  won  t,  supplied  with  a copy?— I know  of  the  issue  of  the 
on  account  of  the  small  initial  salary,  whito  is  only  but  I cannot  say  how  far  it  has  reached.  It 

A,  TIT-  A,,\.  Ar,pacl*rQl  Al>PTnv  fov  OUu  . , .■  m _?_? 'P.'Ataacr.r  Hp.TlIV 


scheme,  xou  nave  issuea  a oiicumi, 
regard  to  higher  certificates  for  teachers?— I cannot  say 
whether  we  have  actually  issued  a circular  or  not, 
although  I know  we  have  drawn  up  a scheme  whieli 
will  appear  in  the  Code. 

12757.  I believe  you  have,  and  perhaps  we  could 

,.-n  O T IrriATcr  +.>!«  IM116  01  the 


Dunt  ot  tne  smaii  iniiiui  sauuy, 

£150  We  asked  oui'  ancestral  enemy  for  £200,  but 
it  has  been  refused.  There  is  all  the  difference 
between  £200  and  £150;  £150  is  barely  a living  wage, 
aud  some  of  our  best  National  teachers  have  refused  it. 

12751  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  Boaid’a  Order  of  1902*  in  Mr.  Lemass  s 
abstract  of  evidence.  He  says  the  relations  between 
the  secretaries  and  chief  inspectors  were  laid  down  m 
a Board’s  Order  of  1902,  and  repealed  m 1904?— Not 
the  whole  of  them.  Well,  I can  tell  you,  if  you  wish. 

what  amendments  were  made  in  1904.1  appointed  with  regard  to 

S'”,  Sis 


be  supplied  witn  a copyr— x 7 Vq  rt 

circular.^  but  I cannot  say  how  far  it  has  reached.  It 
was  issued  to  the  Tritoing  Colleges;  Professor  Henly 
may  have  seen  it. 

12768.  Mr.  Henlv.-I  did  not?-I  do  not  know 
whether  it  went  to  every  teacher,  I know  it  went  to 
the  Training  Colleges. 

12759.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— We  were  speaking 
about  the  divisional  inspectors.  Fou  mad©  a proposal 
with  regard  to  that? — xes. 

12760.  It  was  not  proposed  that  they  should  be 
appointed  with  regard  to  tlje  investigation  of  appeals/ 
"L—  .„oin+^nfLni’P  rtf  uniformitv  and  general  super- 


Resident  Commissioner  ana  m©  rauaiu,  ^ 
to  Hmit  it  meiolj  to  the  question  o!  the 
between  the  secretaries  and  the  eliief  inspectors,  I will 
confine  my  answer  to  them. 

12753.  It  is  not  intended  ^ by  the  statement 


12761  A point  has  come  up  with  rega^  to  toe 
ataeience  in  the  pr.ctiee  ol  the  inepeoto  with 
lefoienoe  to  exeminntion,  and  inspeotion  as  distinct 
tom  caamination.  Would  It  he 


127.'»8  It  is  not  inxenaea  uy  me  nom  examui<».ui<jia.  ..w— - - --  t'  . . 

•'  repealed  in  1904  ” to  convey  that  toe  whole  of  the  inspectors  towards  uniforrmty  • 

BoSd^  OrdJr  was  rcpealed?-iTo.  The  facts  are  these  because  teachers  have  wmplained  we  tov©  ^ 

£1.000  and  £800  lespeettolj,  itos'iustioe  to  hto  to  saj  that  he  told  us  that  he 

SrSSsS™^i'r^toongonth.t, 

SMmeutaHr  the  'pSoi; 

le?st  mollified.  For  «omo  jears  the  the  TipperatJ  teaohets  they  say  the 

mained  at  the  figure  oJ  £700.  So  far  as  *»  »»"“  I a'^Lcul.r  sent  rouud  “f 

Order  of  1902  concerned  them,  it  was  intond^  to  Inquiry,  in  which  it  was  implied  that  the  mspet 

remedy  some  ditfioultie.  which  had  oceurr,^  Igtoeen  th  s Inqu  y,^  •?*'«“  V‘“ 

the  seLtariee'  and  the  olnef  mspeelors.  A oh. d m tors^^^  ‘ “aS 

speotor  aUeged  that  the  aeoretar.es  ware  “»;”e  dwei  hm  jo  theold  results  system. 

the  anthorily  of  which  they  had  teen  depiiTed  m M®.  scoore  g^^  eiionlar  qf 

Personsllj  I may  say  that  I had  a wery  stimig  « I bow  far  the  charge  is  toe,  bnt 

to  the  ciolnsion  of  the  inspeolots  totally  tom  the  J^fi  tora  present,  like  Mr.  Dewar,  demrf  it.  Bo 

lost  of  semetory.  I alwaj/th.nght  it.d«™We  ‘hat  sail  in  our  "tool?;' *at  the  m.gem 

at  leapt  one  ol  them  should  have  a naiblc  tors  should  take  broader  views  ; we  did  „ 

ledge  of  the  schools.  I »“toOt  pemmdly  re.^  £ oonfiuo  themselves  to  et.m.nat.on,  which  m its 
• which  excluded  toe  inspectors.  


ledge  of  the  schools.  v 5„„^  to  oouuuc  

for  the  change  in  1900  which  excluded  P ^ Tide  Appendix  XL.  (4). 

* Vide  Appendix  XL.  (1).  ^ Appendix  XXXIV. 
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piopcr  place  is  right  enough,  but  the  danger  is  that  it 
excludes  consideration  of  things  which  -we  consider 
quite  as  important. 

12763.  One  can  see  very  wall  that  it  the  practice  is 
different  it  -will  give  rise  to  complaint? — On  the  other 
hand,  is  there  not  a great  danger  in  making  the 
methods  of  fire  inspector  mechanical?  I do  not  like 
to  dictate  to  inspectors,  who  ai'e  supposed  to  know  their 
business,  how  ttiey  ate  to  judge  a school.  One  likes 
to  lea"ve  as  much  latitude  as  possible  to  a man  s own 
methods,  whether  he  is  an.  inspector  or  a teacher. 

12764.  An  endeavour,  naturally,  has  been  made  to 
secure  uniformity  of  standard? — ^Yes;  I hate  the  word 
uniformity  myself  I may  tell  you.  Life  is  extremely 
dull  if  it  is  uniform. 

12765.  I merely  put  the  suggestion  now,  whether  by 
conferences  among  the  inspectors  themselves  they 
could  not  arrive  at  something  like  uniformity? — I 
t.Viinlf  a conference  would  be  an  excellent  thing.  I 
ti'ied  three  conferences,  you  may  remember,  in  the 
early  years.  Some  more  might  have  been  tried  wi'th 
advantage,  only  that  the  inspectors  who  come  up  'to 
Dublin  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  cut  short  -their 
visits.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  for  them  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  on  any  subject  in  less  than  fort- 
night; and  meanwhile  their  circuits  are  left  derelict. 

12766.  Sir  Hikam  Wilkinson. — And  it  might  assist 
them  in  aitiving  at  some  decision  with  regard  to  the 
merit  marks  if  they  took  example  from  England.  It 
was  said  on  one  occasion  that  in  England  they  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  more  successful  than  the  in- 
spectors here  in  an-iving  at  uniformity? — They  never 
admit  their  faults  in  England  with  the  oxtraordiiiavy 
candour  which  we  employ  over  here. 

12767.  A fair  school  was  described  -as  a school  in  the 
first  class  in  which  the  children  would  be  able  to  read 
a page  of  natural  history  about  an  elephant,  a cotton 
tree,  or  a crocodile,  wi'th  tolerable  fluency  and  with 
scarcely  a mistake,  and  would  ansu'er  collateral  ques- 
tions introduced  not  well,  but  not  preposterously  ill? — 
Is  that  out  of  a programme? 

12768.  That  is  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  year  1856  ?•— Is  that  from  the 
report  on  a lunatic  asylum? 

12769.  No;  it  is  the  report  of  the  Board,  in  which 
they  give  the  history  of  education,  and  this  is  assign^ 
to  an  inspector  in  the  year  1866.  He  says  the  pupils 
would  have  a general  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  on  the  sui'faee  of  the  globe?-|-'Whafc 
class  of  pupils? 

12770.  The  first  class.  A fair  school  is  described, 
and  they  say  the  children  should  work  a sum  in 
compound  addition,  two-thirds  of  them,  without  mis- 
take, and  they  would  write  out  a short  account 
of  any  object  named  to  them  which  they  had  seen 
or  read  about,  as  an  animal,  a tree,  a flower, 
intelligently  and  not  -without  thought  and  observation, 

. but  with  trifling  errors  of  grammar  and  spelling? — 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  troubled  much  about 
grammar  and  spelling. 

12771.  Yes,  and  in  such  a school  the  remaining  four 
or  five  classes  would  show  attainments  proportionately 
graduated  from  that  which  ho  had  represented  as 
usually  belonging  to  the  first.  It  is  only  right  that 
the  efforts  of  meHnglish  inspectors  should  be  compared 
with  the  efforts  of  our  own.  “ With  a view  to  securing 
uniformity  of  inspection  an  agreement  should  be 
arrived  at  as  to  the  meaning  of  ‘very  good,’  ‘good,’ 
‘fair,’  ‘middli^,’  and  ‘bad,’  and  also  as  to  ‘highly 
efficient’  ’’? — ^xes;  that  is  from  the  1903  Conference. 

12772.  There  was  one  thing  with  regard  to  circulars 
•which  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dilworth.  We  were  ask- 
ing him  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  circulars,  and  he 
said  that  circulars  were  issued  without  reference  to  the 
Commissioners? — Certainly,  some  of  them. 

1277S.  Axe  they  brought  before  the  Commissioners 
again? — ^Not  necessarily.  It  depends  on  the  class  of 
circular.  It  is  like  any  otiier  sorb  of  business.  If  it 
is  important  enough  it  is  brought  before  the  Commis- 
eioners,  if  not,  not.  For  instance,  I glanced  at  the 
evidence  in  the  first  volume,  and  I -think  there  was 
some  question  about  a circular  explaining  anolher 
•circular,  and  Mr.  Dilworth  was  asked  If  it  was  brought 
before  fie  Board,  and  he  said  not.  That  was  only  an 


explanatory  citouiar.  When  it  is  a question  of  policy 
a circular  comes  before  the  Board  according  to  the 
regulations,  but  there  was  no  question  of  policy  in 
that  circular. 

12774.  There  is  one  thing  with  respect  to  the 
Commissioners  which  seems  an  anomaly,  and  that  is 
the  sending  of  appeals  to  individual  Commissioners? — 
Yes. 

12775.  It  seams  that  -the  idea  would  be  that  if  an 
individual  Commissioner  could  be  appealed  to  the 
collective  Commissioners  might  be  appealed  to?— It  is 
quite  improper  to  appeal  to  an  individual  Ooramissioner, 
but  I cannot  stop  it. 

12776.  That  is  your  view? — Teachers  have  been  for. 
bidden  by  the  Board  to  send  appeals  to  individual  Com- 
roissiouers;  but  if  individual  Coiuinissioners  .consent  to 
receive  ^em,  who  is  going  to  stop  them?  They  make 
regulations'  themselves*'*and  at  once  proceed  to  break  . 
them.  There  is  a regulation  of  the  Commissioners  which 
they  have  reiterated  at  least  ten  times,  and  every  time  I 
bring  it  before  them  they  say,  “ We  will  jiass  it  again,” 
and  tliat  is  that  no  individual  (.’ommissioiier  must  be 
canvass^.  I am  rather  chary  of  repeating  the  Board’s 
Orders,  but  that  has  been  sent  out  to  all  the  mcmbei-s 
of  the  Board  at  least  ton  times  since  187.5. 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Ward  said  he  gob  0,000  letters 
in  a yeai-. 

12777.  Mr.  Coffey. — Those  would  not  he  the 
oanvaasiug  Dr.  Stiirkii'  refers  to? — The  Board  lias 
tried  to  put  down  everybhfng  of  that  kind. 

12778.  Those  would  be  complaints? — I spoke  mainly 
of  canvassing.  It  is  most  remarkable  how  collectively 
the  Board  has  forbidden  canvassing  while  individually 
they  entourage  it  as  hard  as  they  can.  It  is  natural 
that  Mr.  Ward  should  get  a very  large  number  of 
letters;  but  I think  since  hia  attemjit  to  do  me  justice 
in  the  recent  Cloonclaff  case  they  have  dropped  off  to 
about  half  a dozen. 

12779.  The  Chauiman. — Ho.  t-old  us  that  he  worked 
harder  now  than  when  he  was  a schoolmaster? — That 
is  vei'y  probable,  but  if  things  were  couducted  properly 
all  these  matters  would  be  sent  to  the  secretaries,  in 
aeoordauce  M'ith  the  rule  that  all  conimunicntions  to  the 
Commissioners  must  be  addressed  to  the  secretaries. 
But  bow  are  you  going  to  stop  tlie  present  practice 
when  members  Of  the  Board  are  not  unwilling  to 
receive  communications?  Of  course,  if  permitted, 
teachers  will  persist  in  ti-ying  to  get  Commis- 
sioners to  use  their  influence  with  the  Board  or 
myself.  Mr.  Ward  gets  a very  large  number  of  these 
communications,  and  so  did  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
■\vhen  he  was  on  the  Board.  He  was  very  much 
bothered  witli  them;  his  practice  was  to  select  some 
and  send  them,  just  as  Mr.  Ward  does,  to  me.  In 
some  ways  this  practice  is  not  objectionable,  because  it 
shows  tiiat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  hugger-mugger  in 
the  department.  There  is  no  such  thing  ns  secrecy; 
irrespectively  of  honour,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
subordinate  officer  to  suppress  anything,  for  he  would 
be  found  out. 

12780.  One  Commissioner  told  us  just  what  you  are 
talking  of,  that  when  he  got  a letter  of  complaint  he 
went  to  the  proper  official  and  asked  for  an  explana^ 
tion? — Yes,  but  he  ought  to  go  to  the  secretary;'  he 
ought  not  to  go  to  a suboi'dinato  official  on  a business 
of  that  nature. 

12781.  I think  it  was  to  the  secretary  he  said  he 
went? — I have  a great  objection  to  the  chief  inapectoM 
being  approached,  because,  as  inspectors,  they  have 
to  deal  judicially  with  the  eases  themselves,  and  it  is 
a very  objectionable  thing  for  individual  members  of 
the  Board  to  go  to  tliem  on  a particular  case  which  they 
may  have  to  ^judicate  on. 

12782.  But  you  do  not  object  to  the  Commissioners 
receiving  letters  from  teachers  and  then  going  to  the 
secretaries? — I think  in  a properly  organised  eyetem  it 
would  not  be  right,  but  personally  I do  not  object  to  it, 
because  it  creates  confidence  in  toe  administration.  In 
addition  to  official  information  filtered  through  the 
secretaries,  people  generally  like  to  have  some  channels 
of  independent  information.  Tlius  I think  there  are 
soine'  advantages  in  meidiods  which  have,  on  occasions, 
been  known  to  degenerate  into  jobbery  and  intrigue. 
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Although  injurious  to  cousisteut  administration,  they 
are  advantageous  in  the  confidence  which  they  inspire, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  members  of  the  Board. 

12783.  Sir  Hiram  ‘Wilkinson. — I think  if  I reooEect 
rightly  that  that  was  put  forward  as  one  of  the 
advantages  which  the  teachers  had  in  the  matter  of 
access  to  the  Board? — They  certainly  have  access  in 
tliat  way. 

12784.  There  was  one  point  that  struck  me  on 
reading  the  memorandum  sent  in  by  the  Belfast 
teachers  with  which  you  furnished  us,  and  it  was 
this,  that  the  complaints  were  received  entirely  as 
complaints  against  the  inspectors,  and  &at  the  Board, 
having  considered  that  the  inspectors  were  not  to 
blame,  no  furthei'  action  was  necessary.  Now,  it 
suggested  itself  to  me  that  there  was  another  aspect 
of^the  question,  that  w’as  that  it  was  not  only  a 
complaint  against  the  inspectors,  but  a claim  for 
redress,  and  that  there  were  111  schools  mentioned, 
and  that  if  there  was  anything  wrong,  none  of  those 
111  schools  got  any  redress.  ‘Well,  you  say  the  Board 
came  to  the  conclusion,  on  full  consideration,  and 
'aftei-  receiving  the  report  of  the  chief  inspector,  ihat 
there  was  nothing  wrong?—!  must  qualify  that,  as  I 
I did  qualify  it.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way, 
that  80  far  as  the  information  went  that  reached  them 
through  the  usual  channels,  that  is  through  the  chief 
inspectoi-s  who  were  appointed  by  them  to  investigate 
the  grievances  of  the  teachers,  they  were  not  sub- 
etautial.  The  chief  inspectors,  as  you  know  from  their 
report,  were  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  w-roug, 
but  as  standing  above  ordinary  channels  of  information 
they  did  not  satisfy  me.  Neither  the  Board  nor  I 
was  pleased  with  the  report  of  the  chief  inspectors.  I 
myself  stigmatised  it  in  very  strong  language,  and,  as 
you  know,  it  led  to  my  going  down  in  person  to 
Tipperary.  However,  looking  at  the  grievances  of  the 
Belfast  teachers  from  the  legal  point  of  view  the  case 
was  proved  against  them.  The  chief  inspectors,  as 
chief  advisers  of  the  Board,  white-washed  the  inspectors. 
But,  again,  there  is  the  question  as  to  redress.  It  was 
impossible,  as  we  pointed  out,  to  restore  the  condition 
of  things  five  years  previously ; we  could  not  say  what 
the  condition  of  things  was  in  1906 ; w?  could  not  even 
say  what  it  was  in  the  previous  year.  That  was  our 
difficulty,  aud  that  I say  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  getting  rid  of  a system  which  leads 
to  such  embarrassments. 


12785.  Quite  so,  and  if  that  system  were  got  rid  of 
ihat  question  would  not  arise? — Unless  lie  new 
system  which  you  introduce  is  equally  objectionable. 

12786.  Mr.  Coefev. — Dr.  Starkie,  there  are  five  or 
six  points  that  stand  out  prominently  to  my  mind  in 
your  evidence.  One  of  them  is  a very  grabfymg 
point  to  me,  porhaps  more  than  one,  but  we  will  say 
on©  at  present,  and  that  is  that  I think  you  recogniM 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  _ system  of  merit 
marking  may  with  advantage  be  discarded?  xes,  1 
have  often  said  so,  and  I may  say  that  I thought  so 
from  the  beginning.  I told  Mr.  Dale  it  was  impossible 
more  than  ten  years  ago. 

12787.  And  that  for  the  better  working  of  the 
system,  and  better  relations  which_  ought  to 
between  inspectors  and  teachers,  it  *9 

have  no  more  of  these  merit  marks?— Well,  to  get 
rid  of  them  as  far  as  possible.  i.  i. 

12788.  But  do  you  not  think  it  is  possible  to  gat 
rid  of  them  altogether?— I should  like  to  hear  from  you 
some  suggestions  as  to  how  we  could  do  that,  and  then 
I could  express'  my  opinion  better. 

12780.  "Well,  I do  not  think  it  is  for  me  to  express 
an  opinion;  it  is  for  the  Board,  once  you  say  it  is 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  merit  marks,  to  determine 
in  what  way  it  should  be  done?— I thought  you  wMted 
an  answer  now;  if  you  do,  you  must  tell  me  what  is  in 
your  mind.  • v v 

12790.  If  you  desire  to  know  what  is  m the  bacx 
of  my  head  I think  I may  tell  you  at  once  that  i 
think  it  is  quite  within  the  power  of  your  mspMtom, 
of  whom  I have  a very,  high  opinion  as  a rule  to 
make  their  reports  to  your  Board  without  lab^Img 
the  school  either  as  satisfactory  or  unsatisfa<^ry, 
reports  which  would  enable  your  experienced  official  m 
the  office  to  determine  whether  those  reports  -were 


satisfactory  or  not,  for  I iiiink  you  will  always  have 
trouble  as  long  as  you  put  a label  on  a sdiool? — 
But  the  managers  like  It. 

12791.  But  it  is  not  a question  of  what  the  manager 
likes,  it  is  a question  of  what  is  good  for.  education? — 
I do  not  say  it  is  impossible,  but  people  who  have  to 
deal  with  a very  large  numbei'  of  eases  have  a lazy 
tendency  to  depend  on  labels. 


12792.  I know? — I can  give  you  an  instance  now  of 
what  I mean  with  regard  to  examinations.  A Fellow 
of  Trinity  College  who  was  our  examiner  in  history  used 
to  set  a very  large  number  of  questions,  but  he  put  a 
note  at  the  top  of  the  paper  that  marks  were  taken  off 
for  all  conjectures,  ^bc  questions  were  of  a cut  and 
dried  description,  so  that  the  answer  admitted  only 
of  being  right  or  wrong.  Thus  he  got  through  his 
papers  in  25  per  cent,  of  the  time  of  the  other  people, 
because  there  were  no  guesses,  and  the  answers  were 
mostly  “ yes  ” or  “ no."  In  like  manner  there  is  a 
tendency  ou  the  part  of  officials  to  adopt  mechanical 
short-cuts.  I agree  that  it  would  be  better  for  edu- 
cation if  the  inspector  could  send  in  general  reports, 
and  it  would  be  possible  for  us  in  the  office,  I daresay, 
to  classify  schools  according  to  them.  I think,  how- 
ever, it  would  bo  better  to  Iwive  a recommendation  from 
the  inspector  as  to  whether  the  teacher  deserved  his 
promotion  and  increments  or  not. 

12793.  I do  not  mind  that  so  long  as  you  do  not 
label  the  school? — ^I  am  perfectly  willing  to  get  rid 
of  the  label  if  you  allow  me  the  recommendation  from 
the  inspector. 

12794.  I do  not  see  any  great  objection  to  it,  for 
you  must  have  machinery? — -very  well. 

12796.  Certainly,  I think  that  is  quit©  right;  I 
think  you  must  trust  your  local  officials? — After  all, 
the  strength  of  a chain  is  the  strength  of  its  weakest 
link,  and  the  moat  important  though  not  the  strongest, 
link  is  the  inspector.  Everything  depends  on  the  in- 
spector’s opinion.  You  may  discuss  the  question  as  long 
as  you  like,  but  in  the  end  it  is  the  inspector’s  opinion 
which  governs  everything. 

12796.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  it  has  been  talked 
of  here,  and  I do  not  think  you  are  very  averse  to  it 
(though  I may  say  myself  that  I do  not  go  quite  so 
far  as  that),  that  'increments  should  be  automatic? — 
did  not  say  that;  I said  as  far  as  possible  automatic, 
I do  not  think  the'-e  is  any  diiierence  between  us  in 
that  connection. 


12797.  No? — ^We  must  exclude  inefiicieut  schools; 
in  fact  inc^'ements  must  bo  given  ^vhenever  they  are 
recommended  by  tlie  inspector. 

12798.  I pass  by  that  and  come  to  another  point. 

I was  "lad  to  hear  you  express  an  opinion  so  strongly 
on  the  circular  of  1884  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of 
teachers?— I only  saw  it  once  in  my  life,  in  some  school 
or  other,  and  I read  it  in  the  Appendix  to  your  report. , 
It  has  reference,  of  course,  to  a former  state  of  things. 
No  doubt  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  thought  it  very  desirable ; 
but  the  world  has  advanced— I do  not  say  advanced, 
but  it  has  altered  very  much  since  1884,  and  what 
was  desirable  in  the  way  of  checking  the  expression  of 
opinion  in  1884  is  not  possible  nowadays.  At  any  rate,' 
it  is  not  in  force. 

12799.  I may  take  it  that  that  circular  is  no  longer 
in  operation?— I do  not  know  that  it  ever  was.  I 
think  it  was  a counsel  of  perfection. 

12800.  You  do  not  know  that  it  ever  was,  but  might  we 
take  it  definitely'  from  you,  because  it  is  a very  impor- 
tant point,  and,  in  fact,  the  qualifying  word  “speciaUy 
or  “particularly”  was  introduced  into  our  terms  of 
reference,  to  report  as  to  whether  the  liberty  of  the 
teachers  had  been  unduly  restricted? — Gertamly,  that 
circular  is  not  in  operation.  , 

12801.  Am  I to  take  it  that  it  is  what  we  call  a dead 
letter?— That  circular  is  a dead  letter. 

12802  Now  will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  are 
vour  primafy  functions  as  Resident  Commissioner?— 
i was  never  told  my  functions;  I was  appomt^  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  by  a special  letter  Resident 
Commissioner.  The  Board  laid  down  what  my 
authority  is  in  the  regulations  of  1902. 

Q2 
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12803  I will  come  to  iliat  Later;  but  apart  from 
those  regulations  of  1902,  autecedent  to  that,  will  you 
tell  me  kindly  what  are  your  functions?— hp  to  that, 

I was  a committee  of  the  Board;  I was  the  Fin^ee 
Committee  and  the  Office  Committee,  an  executive 
Committee,  as  I said  before,  with  a quorum  of  one, 
which  reported  to  the  Board,  and  had  certain  delegated 
authority. 

12804.  You  told  us,  I think,  and  I will  ask  you  some 
questions  on  it  later,  about  that  committee;  but  as 
you  talk  of  delegation  at  the  present  time,  I under- 
stand  that  there  was  no  new  delegation  in  1902? — hlo, 

I think  not;  I do  not  think  so.  Certainly  not  with 
regard  to  details.  It  is  questionable  whether  I had  pre- 
viously the  power  to  retire  officials  over  60  years  of  age. 

I remember  some  of  the  lawyers  discussing  the  point, 
whether,  as  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  ^ard,  1 
had  not  that  power.  In  the  end  they  said  : “ we  will 
give  it  to  you  if  you  have  not  got  it  alrewy.  As 
that  is  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board,  I have  not 
got  absolute  power  to  retire  anybody  at  any  time. 
As  my  action  would  have  to  be  debated  on  appeal  at 
the  Board,  it  is  fairly  accurate  to  say  that  these  regula- 
tions did  not,  in  effect,  extend  my  power. 

12805.  You  have  22  senior  inspectors,  and  you  have 
two  chief  inspectors,  and  bow  many  district  iuspeotora? 
—We  originally  provided  for  44  junior  inspectors  under 
the  senior  inspectors,  but  they  have  been  added  to 
since.  I think  six  or  seven  have  been  added,  and  1 
thinlf  we  have  72  now  altogether,  or  it  may  be  74.  It  is 
something  like  tliat,  between  72  and  76. 

12806.  You  told  ns  in  your  direct  evidence,  teat  a 
senior  inspector  might  visit  any  school  within  his  cir- 
cuit?—Yes.  , . . i 

12807.  And  that  if  he  found  the  marking  of  one  or 
his  sectional  inspectors  too  high  or  too  low,  he  could 
report  it  to  the  Board?— I did  not  say  that. 
That  would  be  very  unusual. 

12008.  That  it  would  not  be  his  duty  to  do  that,  but  that 
there  would  be  nothing  wrong  in  doing  it?— I remember 
someone  asking  me  whether  that  would  be  reported 
to  the  Board,  and  I said  ‘ ' Certainly  not.  ’ ’ The  senior 
inspector’s  business  is  to  make  the  marking  uniform  in 
hia  circuit.  If  he  reported  divergences  to  the  Board, 
our  duty  would  be  to  send  the  report  back  to  him  for 
inquiries.  Now,  what  would  be  the  gocd  of  doing 
that?  As  the  senior  inspector  k responsible  for  the 
marking,  there  is  no  point  in  his  sending  a report  on 
the  subject  to  the  Board  in  order  that  it  might  be 
referred  back  to  him  again. 

12809.  But  if  he  found  that  one  of  his  sectional  in- 
spectors had  given  such  a mark  notwithstanding  some 
expression  of  opinion  from  him? — You  mean,  if  he  re- 
fused to  adopt  it? 

12810.  If  he  refused  to  adopt  the  standard  of  the 
senior  inspector? — Then  he  should  report  to  the  Board. 
Certainly,  he  would  have  to  do  it.  That  would  be  a 
ease  of,  I will  not  say  exactly  of  insubordination,  but  of 
serious  want  of  harmony.  It  is  already  provided  that 
if  the  district  inspector  and  the  senior  differ  about 
marks,  the  question  is  referred,  to  the  chief  inspector. 

12811.  Do  you  regard  all  your  inspectors  as  capable 
and  competent  judges  of  the  tone  and  proficiency  of  a 
school? — ^I  would  not  say  that  of  any  class  of  men.  I 
would  not  say  that  the  whole  of  my  inspectors  are 
competent  judges  of  geography. 

12812.  Of  geography? — Of  anything. 

12818.  Are  they  competent  to  judge  a school? 

' — What  I mean  to  say  is  that  I should  hesitate  to  say 
of  any  body  of  men  that  as  a whole  class  they  were 
either  competent  or  incompetent.  There  are  so  many 
grades  of  competency  and  incompetenoy  that  there  is 
no  inspector  in  the  service  whom  I consider  entirely 
ideal,  and  I need  not  say  that  there  is  no  inspector 
whom  I consider  entirely  incompetent,  because  in  that 
case  I should  try  to  get  rid  of  him.  For  instance,  I 
see  nothing  in  “ tone  ” that  any  inspector  in  my  service 
is  not  competent  to  judge. 

12814.  I do  nob  Idiink  there  is  any  difficulty  about  nu 
individual  forming  a judgment  on  tone,  but  I thiuk 
there  is  an  immense  difficulty  in  76  diSerent  men  doing 
it? — Forming  a correct  judgment. 


12815.  Yes? — But  you  must  remember  that  I sqid 
I did  not  tliat  absolute  uniformity  was  even 

desirable,  considering  what  one  has  to  pay  for  it. 

12816.  But  apart  from  the  competency  of  inspeclocs, 
would  you  class  them  all  as  efficient  officers?— All  the 
inspectors? 

1^17.  Yes? — All  efficient? 

12818.  Yes?— Modei-ately.  As  I say,  they  difier. 
12819.  The  Chairman. — If  they  were  inefficient 
you  would  get  rid  of  them?— Yes,  sufficiently  ineffi- 
cient. I should  try  to,  but  I do  imb  say  that  I should 
succeed,  because  I did  not  succeed  in  the  past. 

12B20.  Mr.  Coppey.— How  many  of  them  would  you 
class,  as  inefficient?— No,  thank  you,  Mr.  CoSey. 

12821.  How  many  have  through  their  inefficiency 
lost  their  increment? — ^That  is  a fact  I can  answer. 

A man  loses  his  increment  for  various  things. 

It  may  be  for  inefficiency;  it  may  be  for  insubor- 
dination; it  may  be  for  taking  too  much  strong  drink. 
There  might  be  various  reasons.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
amongst  the  present  inspectors,  I doubt  very  much 
whether  more  than  one  has  lost  bis  increments. 

12822.  The  Chairman. — It  is  not  common?— Very 
uncommon.  That  quite  ogi'ces  with  Sir  Hiram’s  ex- 
perience of  the  Civil  Service;  very  few  of  them  lose 
their  increments. 

12823.  Mr.  Coffey. — Although  you  cannot  say  that 
all  your  inspectore  are  competent  or  all  your  inspectors 
are  efficient,  there  is  only  one  ’that  has  lost  his  inci'e- 
ment? — Yes,  certainly.  As  Hamlet  says  somewhere 

or  o^er,  if  we  all  got  our  deserts,  who  would  escape  a 
whipping? 

12824.  But  the  fact  remains  that  only  one  of  the 
present  inspectors  has  lost  his  increment? — There  may 
possibly  be  another.  I thiuk  some  man  .lost  his  in- 
crement for  not  answering  letters  for  a long  time.  He 
lost  it  for  a time,  as  it  was  deferred.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  very  rare.  But  when  I am  talking  of  competency, 

I am  talking  of  very  high  competency.  Increments 
are  mven  in  the  Civil  Service  to  a nnm  who  just  jogs 
along. 

12825.  Yes,  but  my  difficulty  at  once  comes  up,  that 
you  won’t  say  your  'inspectors  arc  competent  and  you 
won't  say  they  ate  all  efficient,  and  still  we  have  the 
point  that  men  who  are  inefficient  have  got  incre- 
ments?— Yes,  I certainly  admit  that  men  who  are  not 
efficient  in  that  sense  do  get  their  increments.  In  the 
Civil  Service  it  is  the  practice  to  give  an  increment 
unless  there  is  some  very  strong  reason  against  it. 

12826.  There  is  a veiy  general  idea  among  the 
teachei-s,  and  I am  afraid  it  is  among  a considerable 
number  of  your  inspectors,  that  so  far  as  your  influ- 
ence goes  as  Resident  Conimissioner,  it  has  been 
directed  towards  the  promotion  of  junior  inspectors  to 
the  rank  of  senior  inspectors  of  men  whom  you  regard 
as  the  most  severe  markers? — I never  heard  that  charge 
before  the  present  moment. 

12827.  I do  not  suggest  that  the  idea  is  well 
groimded;  but  I tiilnk  it  is  well  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  removing  it  if  you  can? — I am  much  obliged. 
Mr.  McNeill  was  one  of  the  persons  who  were  promoted 
on  my  recommendation,  and  is  he  called  a very  hard 
marker?  . . 

12828.  Well,  I won’t  go  into  the  question  of  indi- 
viduals?—Mr.  O’Connor  is  another. 

• 12829.  I will  just  say  at  the  moment  that  I think, 
perhaps,  that  of  all  your  stafi  you  could  not 
f^et  any  two  men  more  suitable  for  the  office 
they  hold  than  Mr.  McNeill  and  Mr.  O'Conner? 
—I  am  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  both  of  them 
to  the  chief  inspectorship.  Well,  unfortunately,  as_we 
■all  know,  in  this  country,  millions  of  lies  are  ^7^8 
about  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  One  of  tne 
weaknesses  of  my  position  is  that  I have  no  bufier 
between  myself  and  the  country.  I am  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  National  Board,  ^ 
not  got  any  defender,  I occupy  a'  position  such  as  no 
other  member  of  the  Civil  Service  in  the  British  Empire 
occupies.  Whatever  is  done  is  attributed  to  _me,  ii  i 
is  bad;  if  it  is  good  somebody  else  gets  creffit  for  m 
As  I say,  I have  no  defenders;  everybody  who  wan 
to  have  a knock  at  the  National  system  says  : ■he  u 
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go  for  tlie  Resident  Commissioner.'’  If  anybody  is  not  for  a time  considered  to  bo  "tiie  greatest  birth  of 
promoted  for  efficiency  over  the  heads  of  others,  it  is  time.” 

said  that  that  is  done  because  he  marked  the  schools  12842.  But  it  was  lauded  by  your  inspectors? — do 
severely.  For  instance,  Mr.  Mansfi^  said  Mr.  Welply  not  know.  I have  not  read  the  reports,  but  I have  seen 

was  promot^  because  he  was  very  severe.  In  fact,  it  stated  hei-e  that  the  system  suited  the  time,  and  it 

that  he  was  carrying  out  a policy  of  severity  in  his  did  a lot  of  good  in  its  way. 

inspection  in  order  to  become  chief  inspector.  He  was  i2843.  Your  inspectors  are  precluded  (and  as  an 
kind  enough  to  say  'that  the  Rodent  Commissioner  official  myself,  I should  say  rightly  precluded)  from 

made  magnificent  speeches,  while  he  gave  private  exprossing  any  opinion  adverse  to  the  pohcy  of  the 

instructions  to  his  inspectors  not  to  carry  out  the  views  Board? — Yes,  directly  adverse;  but  they  are  not  pre- 

which  he  expressed  in  public.  You  remember  that.  vented  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  success  or 
12830.  I cannot  say  that  I do?— Now,  how  can  I in  ill  success  of  a certain  subject  within  the  policy  of  the 

my  position  deal  with  people  who  are  capable  of  Board.  Indirectly,  they  might  attack  the  Board  in 

believing  with  regard  to  any  gentleman  that  he  acts  that  way.  They  are  nqt  precluded  from  that, 

on  these  principles?  That  is  my  answer.  Let  me  be  12S44.  We  had  it  from  Mr.  Downing  in  his  evidence 
judged  by  my  public  utterances.  Quote  a single  pas-  instructiops  for  the  preparation  of  a report 

sage  from  any  address  I have  ever  given,  or  from  my  fQj.  jhe  Parliamentary  Blue-book,  he  was  -to  confine  his 

evidence  here,  which  points  to  the  fact  that  I encourage  expression  of  judgment  to  the  success  of  the  system? — 

undue  severity.  Let  me  be  judged  by  my  public  ig  untrue. 


utterances. 

12831.  Do  not  take  me  as  wanting  to  say  anything  of 
the  Itind.  I am  only  asking  a question  arising  from  what 
is  said? — I know  what  is  said.  Ask  these  people  for 
an  instance,  and  they  will  say,  ” He  promoted  Mr. 
Welply.”  I do  not  say  I was  the  cause  of  his  pi-o- 
motion,  because  promotion  is  done  by  the  Board,  but  I 
have  had  a hand  in  promoting  a munbei-  of  gentlemen 
in  the  last  16  years,  and  I cannot  say  that  I ever  heard 
of  any  of  them  as  being  remarkable  for  under-marking 
or  over-marking  before  being  promoted;  all  the  senior 
inspectors  were  promoted  in  my  presence,  I won’t  say 
•on  my  recommendation,  and  some  of  them  are  bard,  or 
are  said  to  be  hard,  and  others  ai'e  said  to  be  easy. 
Consequently,  as  I have  had  to  do  wi'th  the  promotion 
of  all,  it  cannot  be  said  that  I promoted  men  because 
they  were  hard  markers. 

12882.  Is  it  the  fact  that  during  your  tenure  of  office 
as  Resident  Commissioner,  28  of  the  inspectors  against 
whom  no  irregularity  whatever  has  been  charged,  have 
been  passed  over  for  promotion? — ^I  do  not  know  what 
■the  numbers  are;  but  all  I know  is  that  we  proinote  at 
present,  and  the  whole  Board  is  -with  me  on  that,  largely 
on  merit.  Whenever  there  is  a vacancy  six  or  eight 
inspectors  are  brought  up  before  the  Board,  and  I have 
sot  no  more  voice,  as  far  as  voting  is  concerned,  in  the 
promotion  of  these  gentlemen  than  any  other  member 
of  the  Board. 

12833.  The  Chatbman. — On  whose  judgment  of  the 
merit  do  you  act?— The  records  in  the  office. 

12834.  But  the  chief  inspectors  have  a voice  in  the 
promotion?— Not  as  far  as  the  Board  is  conoemed, 
The  chief  inspectors  usually  make  recommendations  to 


12835.  That  is  what  I mean?— That  is  what  is  done. 

12836.  Mr.  Henuy. — ^What  records  do  you  refer  to? 

Every  inspector  has  got  a file,  where  the  recording 

angel  puts  down  everyttiing  he  does. 

12887.  Mr.  Coffey. — Does  it  not  rest  with  you  more 
■than  that?— Not  necessarily. 

12838.  Do  you  not  call  up  the  ax  or  eight  men  that 
you  think  ought  to  be  promoted?— No,  that  is  not  the 
correct  way  of  putting  it,  I caU  up  many  men  who,  m my 
opinion,  ought  not  to  be  promoted.  I call  up  ^eiy 
man  whom  any  Commissioner  asks  me  to  call  up.  ihey 
•often  write  beforehand  and  say  : ‘‘  I So-and-So  to 
be  summoned.”  Every  member  of  the  Board  has.  a 
right  of  nominating  a man  to  come  up,  and  it  is  mute 
incorrect  to  say  that  I go  by  my  own  judgment,  i do 
not. 

12839  The  Chairman. — Has  each  member  of  the 
Board  the  right  of  naming  one  candidate?— He  may 
nominate  as  many  as  he  likes.  'Hie  same  ng  is 
done  on  the  Intermediate  Board. 

12840.  Mr.  Coftby.— On  your  coming  into  office,  you 
found  the  vicious  system  of  payment  by  results  in 
-operation? — Yes. 

12841.  That  system,  with  all  its  ' viciousness,  'was 
lauded  for  80  years  by  the  most  experienc^  of  tae 
inspectors  of  the  National  Board?— I never  ^ew  any 
system  of  education  since  the  world  began  that  was 


12845.  Is  it  ti*ue? — Not  at  all.  He  got  what  every 
inspector  gets,  a certain  agenda  paper.  That  is  sent 
out  every  year,  consisting,  for  instance,  of  the  following 
heads  : — The  managerial  system,  arithmetic,  reading, 
and  so  on. 

12846.  This  letter  issued  by  Mr.  Lemass,  the  Secre- 
tary, to  Mr.  Downing,  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he 
was  to  say  nothing  of  shortcomings  of  the  system? 

— I should  like  to  see  the  letter.  (Document  handed 
■to  witness.) 

Ml'.  Coffey. — He  was  to  confine  himself  to  an  ex- 
pression of  his  judgment  on  the  success  of  the  system. 

12847.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  date  of  this? — 
Twelve  years  ago. 

12848.  1901? — The  letter,  as  far  as  I can  understand 
it,  means  nothing  more  th^  that  the  remarks  should 
be  in  harmony  ■with  the  educational  policy  of  the  Com- 
missioners. This  was  the  first  year  of  the  new  system. 

12849.  Mr.  Coffey. — ^But  you  note  there  that  he  was 
to  confine  his  expression  to  the  success  of  the  system? 

— The  words  are:  “You  are  to  avoid  the  expression 
of  any  opinion  adverse  to  the  policy  of  the  Boai'd,  as 
indicated  by  their  rules  and  regulations,  and  by  the 
revised  programme  of  instruction,  and  confine  yourself, 
in  foi-ming  a judgment,  so  far  as  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors  and  other  available  sources  enable  you,  to 
the  success  which  has  attended  its  policy,  so  far”? — It 
does  not  seem  to  m©  to  be  that  he  is  directed  to 
confine  himself  to  the  success  of  the  system.  What 
he  is  to  do  is  this.  He  is  to  say,  as  far  as  h©  can 
gather  from  the  sources  of  information  at  his  disposal, 
the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  how  the  new  policy  has 
succeeded  so  far,  and  the  prospective  effect  of  the  action 
of  th©  Commissioners.  You  must  take  the  word 
■‘confine”  with  the  rest  of  the  clause  to  the  end.  No 
doubt  he  is  to  confine  himself  to  telling  how  far  th© 
system  has  succeeded,  but  under  the  _ head  of 
“prospective  effect,”  he  would  be  able  to  bring  in  his 
own  opinions  as  to  the  possible  failure  of  the  system. 

12860.  I do  not  think  an  inspector,  if  he  is  a ■wise 
inspector  will  do  that?— I cannot  deal  with  you  there. 

12861.  In  th©  face  of  that,  would  they  be  likely  to 
say  anything  of  the  failure? — In  the  first  year  of  the 
system  it  would  be  rather  a ridiculous  thing  to  talk 
of  its  failure;  in  1901  the  system  was  hardly  started, 
and  naturally,  being  onl-y  human,  we  should  have  been 
rather  armoy^  if,  after- having  passed  this  big  system, 
we  were  told  by  the  inspectors  that  it  was  a gigantic 
failure. 

12862.  Would  it  not  be  as  ridiculous  to  refer  to  it  as 
a gigantic  success? — ^Who  said  that? 

12853.  We  will  come  to  it  a little  later.  There  -was 
another  point  in  Mr.  Downing's  evidence  which  you 
had  before  you,  which  you  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally avoided? — I have  not  answered  Mr.  Downing. 
I am  iianding  in  a reply,  so  far  as  he  deserves  one,  to 
be  put  in  the  Appendix. 

12864.  Is  it  true,  as  he  states,  that  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1902,  you  -wrote  him  this  letter “ Dear 
Mr.  Downing— I have  been  reading  a paragraph  in  yoqr 
annual  report  oonceming  the  managers,  and  I am  afraid 
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I cannot  agree  with  your  view  that  it  woi^d  be  unani- 
mouslv  agreed  that  they  deserved  well  of  then-country. 
I have  read  all  the  reports  of  1902  lately,  and  I have 
noted  many  passages  in  which  the  inspectors  criticised 
the  managers  adversely.  I send  you  proofs  of  the 
appendix  to  my  address,  in  which  I quote  passages 
which,  so  far  as  yom-  part  of  Ireland  is  concerned, 
ought  to  be  included  among  your  extracts?”— Cer- 
tainly. ' 

12865.  3>o  you  not  think  that  that  was  a most  extra- 
ordinary position  for  you  to  take  up.  Mr.  Downing 
having  praised  the  discharge  of  their  duty  _ by  the 
managers,  you  want  him  to  support  you  in  your 
attack  on  the  managers? — Not  at  ell ; I did  not  want  him 
to  support  me  in  my  attack  on ‘the  managers.  I may 
remind  you  of  his  instructions,  which  he  had  not  caiTied 
out.  He  was  directed  to  give  bis  opinion  with  regard 
to  certain  facts,  based  upon  the  evidence  supphed  from 
reports  of  the  inspectors.  My  charge  against  him  was 
that  he  took  no  notice  of  the  reports  of  the  inspectors, 
and  put  in  a judgment  on  the  managers  out  of  his  own 
head.  He  was  directed  by  the  Board  to  quote  passages 
from  the  inspectors'  reports.  He  was  told  to  draw  up 
a general  report  on  the  lines  of  fhe  English  chief 
inspectors’  report.  If  you  look  at  the  English  chief 
inspectors’  report  you  will  find  that  it  is  based  on 
quotations  from  the  inspectors. 


12856.  We  are  not  in  England  at  present,  and  wo 
are  dealing  with  Ireland,  which  is  very  different?— But 
I am  telling  yon  his  instructions. 

12857.  The  point  is  that  you  asked  your  chief  inspec- 
tor, who  had  expressed  opinions  favourable  to  the 
managers,  to  embody  in  his  report  other  men’s  opinions, 
which  were  unfavourable  to  the  managers? — No. 


12858.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?— I never 
asked  him  to  alter  his  own  opinion.  He  could  put  his 
own  opinion  in  any  way  he  liked,  but  the  Board  was 
determined  that  the  inspectors’  opinions  should  be 
given.  He  was  asked  to  base  his  opinion  on  the 
inspectors’  reports,  but  he  deliberately  left  them  out. 

12869.  And  did  he  put  them  in? — Yes,  later  on,  in 
consequence  of  mv  remonstrance.  "What  I wrote  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1911,  is  this  " Mr.  Downing 
said  he  was  required  to  blame  the  managers  in  bis 
report  on  the  state  of  education  for  1901.  Ho 
was  nob  asked  to  do  so,  but  merely  to  include 
the  opinions  of  the  inspectors  with  regard  to  the 
neglect  by  managers  of  their  school.  Instead  of  giving 
the  statements  of  the  inspectors,  on  which  his  report 
should  have  been  based,  he  omitted  all  unfavourablo 
criticism,  aud  gave  a statement  which  was  not  justi- 
fied by  the  evidence  in  his  possession.”  That  is  what 
the  Boai-d  found  fault  with. 


12860.  You  were  not  allowing  him  freedom  to  ex- 
press his  own  opinion? — He  could  express  any  opinion 
he  liked.  He  could  say  : ” I entirely  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  the  inspectors,”  and  nobody  could  quarrel 
with  him.  He  could  have  said  ; ” I quote  the  opinions 
of  inspectors,  as  directed  by  the  Board,  but  from 
my  experience  of  Ireland,  I have  come  to  an  entirely 
opposite  conclusion,  and  I can  cay  that  the  managers 
never  neglect  their  schools,”  and  so  on.  But  what  I 
did  say  was  that  he  had  no  right,  in  a report  which 
was  to  be  based  on  the  evidence  at  his  disposal,  to 
leave  out  that  evidence  altogether,  and  put  in  an 
opinion  of  his  own.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Otherwise  the  report  would  mve  an  entirely  wroiig 
view  to  the  country.  It  was  known  that  he  had  got 
directions  that  the  report  should  be  largely  based  on 
the  evidence  at  his  disposal,  and  if  be  left  out  all  the 
evidence  at  his  disposal,  the  report  would  not  be  worth 
anything  except  as  his  individual  opinion. 

12861.  How  had  he  the  evidence  at  his  disposal  when 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  send  extracts? — But 
he  had  his  extracts  himself..  He  had  all  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors. 

12862.  And  why  was  it  necessary  for  you  to  send 
them? — It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  send  them. 
You  must  remember  that  the  appendix  to  my  speech 
was  inserted  in  consequence  of  a promise  I made  to 
the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  who  had  written  'to  me  and 
asked  me  what  evidence  I had  for  certain  statements, 
and  1 said:  ‘‘When  you  get  tlie  published  edition 


of  my  speech  you  will  see  quotations  from  the 
inspectors^  published  reports,  on  which  I based  my 
judgment.”  Mr.  Downing,  theu,  proceeded  contrary 
to  the  instructions  he  gob  from  the  Board,  to  present 
a report  based,  not  on  tlie  inspectors’  reports,  which 
he  Irad  totally  excluded,  but  in  his  own  private 
judgment,  for  uhich  be  oft'erod  no  evidence.  I could 
not  permit  this,  ns  it  was  contrary  to  bis  instructions, 
and,  besides,  it  involved  a direct  violation  of  my 
promise  to  the  Bishop  of  Ijimeriek,  inasmuch  as  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  publish  (in  the  appendix 
to  my  speech)  extracts  from  the  reports  unless  the 
public  were  in  possession  of  the  reports  themselves. 
Again,  I did  not  ask  Mr.  Downing  to  confine  himself 
to  these  extracts.  What  I asked  him  to  do,  and  what 
he  and  Mr.  Pui-ser  did  in  the  end,  was  to  put  in  every 
extract,  to  put  in  the  inspectors’  ropor-ts  in  extenso. 
That  was  the  only  fait  thing  to  do. 

12868.  I cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Downing  had 
those  extracts,  as  your  private  secretary  wrote  to  him 
later,  sending  him  fui-ther  extracts? — Ho  had  them  all. 

I can  tell  you,  and  vou  can  take  it  from  me  officially, 
that  in  those  days  the  chief  inspector’s  were  furnished 
with  she  full  'reports;  tliey  had  all  tho  district 
inspectors’  reports.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and 
if  he  did  irob  pay  attention  to  them,  it  was  natural  for 
my  private  secretary  to  write  and  say  : “ You  may  not 
be  aware  that  you  have  omitted  those  passages.” 

12864.  Here  are  the  terms  of  the  private  secretary’s 
letter " Dear  Sir — Tho  Resident  Commissioner  re- 
quests me  to  write  to  you  to  say  that  he  would  wish 
you  to  furnish  your  general  report  for  1901  immedi- 
ately. Ho  also  asks  me  to  forward  you  tlie  enclosed 
copy  of  bis  Belfast  address,  with  appendix  (confidential 
at  present),  aud  says  that  there  aro  some  additional, 
extracts  from  the  inspectors’  reports  included  that  you 
may  not  be  aware  of Cei-tainly,  he  might  not  be 
aware  of  them. 

12865.  I thought  that  I understood  from  you  that 
he  bad  all  fhe  inspectors’  reports?— Ho  had  all  of  them,, 
but  he  might  not  have  rend  them. 

12866.  And  if  he  had  them  all,  what  was  the  need 
of  sending  him  the  extracts? — I cannot  understand 
why  he  was  not  aware  of  thorn,  bub  ho  apparently  was 
not.  What  I say  is  that  he  had  them  all.  You  may 
take  that  from  me  officially.  As  Mr.  Downing  had 
been  asked  to  put  in  the  reports,  to  put  them  all  in,  and 
as  he  had  not  done  so,  it  was  natural  for  me  to  say : 

‘‘  Here  are  some  more  that  you  may  not  be  aware  of.” 
But  he  had  them  in  his  keeping;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

12867.  Dr.  Starkie,  I observe  from  our  interebangee 
with  you  at  this  inquiry  in  tho  last  few  days,  that,  in 
addition  to  a good  deal  of  what  I may  call  the  official 
element,  you  have  a great  deal  of  the  human  element 
in  you? — Perhaps  too  much. 

12868.  "Were  you  rather  amused  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  inspectors  of  the  National  Board  changed 
their  educational  opinions  immediately  on  your  appoint- 
ment as  Resident  Commissioner? — Well,  it  is  a very 
remarkable  tribute  to  my  character,  is  it  nob,  that 
before  many  of  thorn  had  seen  me  they  at  once  said : 

“ This  is  a man  who  must  be  obeyed,”  aud  that 
although  I had  just  come,  as  a perfectly  unknown' 
and  comparatively  innocent  person,  from  tho  innocent 
West  of  Ireland  to  Dublin? 

12869.  If  you  like  to  take  it  in  that  way  I am  quite 
satisfied? — But,  on  the  other  hand,  I may  say  that  I 
pointed  out  yesterday  (though  I was  possibly  destroying 
the  edifice  of  my  own  fame)  that  I had  nofhing  what- 
ever to  say  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  aystemr 
except  so  far  as  I had  to  devise  the  administrative 
machinery,  and  that  I had  to  bear  most  of  the  kicks, 
.As  you  know,  tho  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Professor 
George  Fitzgerald  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  were  the 
three  persons  responsible,  aud  tlm  whole  plan  was  on 
paper  (ae  the  documonte  in  your  possession 
before  I over  heard  that  the  Commission  of  Manual 
Instruction  had  held  any  sittings.  That  was  m 
November,  before  I was  appointed. 

12870.  Mr.  Dalton,  one  of  your  senior  iuspectors, 
held  most  pronounced  opinions  on  the  necessity  tor- 
individual  examination? — Did  he? 

12871.  But  on  your  appointment  as  Resident  Cora- 
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missiouer  he  made  a change,  and  in  the  Blue-book  of 
1900,  he  says  ; “ The  teachers  have  shaken  themselves 
free  from  the  mechanical  lifelessness  of  the  past  ”? — 
That  is  fine.  Mr.  Dalton  is  a great  rhetorician. 

12872.  Mr.  Wyse,  your  private  secretary,  -was  even 
move  sweeping  in  his  praise  of  the  results  system  in 
1899,  and  he  supported  his  evidence  in  favour  of  indi- 
vidual examination  by  a quotation  from  the  evidence 
of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch? — Poor  old  Sir  Joshua. 

12873.  But  in  1900  he  reported  that  “ The  fermenta- 
tion, BO  to  speak,  has  begun  to  show  results  in  more 
generally  laying  stress  on  correct  methods  rather  than 
the  practical  accomplishment  of  work  ”? — That  is  cer- 
tainly  saying  a good  deal  of  a baby,  which  had  seen 
the  light  tliat  very  year.  In  fact,  the  new  system  was 
not  really  introduced  until  1902. 

12874.  I am  quite  alive  to  the  necessity  that  there 
was  for  a change  in  the  system  in  1900,  but  do  you 
not  think  that  the  change  was  too  sudden  and  too 
sweeping — and  Mr.  Pedlow,  one  of  youi'  senior 
inspectors,  writing  in  the  Blue-book  of  1900,  says  : 

“ Radical  changes  in  the  programme  should  not  be  so 
quickly  made,  bewildering  teachers  and  managers 
alike.  Do  you  consider  that  that  was  a desirable  thing 
to  brine  about  in  the  educational  atmosphere  of  the 
country? — I fancy  that  the  Manual  Instruction 
Commission  was  in  a bit  of  a hurry,  and  I do  not  mind 
criticising  it,  as  I had  no&ing  to  say  to  it. 

12875.  But  you  had  to  say  to  the  introduction  of  this 
system? — Not  a bit.  Possibly  it  would  be  well  to 
qualify  this.  "What  I mean  is  this,  that  the  whole 
policy  was  devised  before  I came  on  the  Board  at  all, 
the  whole  programme  and  all  its  essentials  were  pre- 
pared, all  its  ideas  were  hatched  in  November,  1898. 

12876.  The  ideas  may  have  been  prepared,  but  the 
new'  system  had  not  taken  any  form? — ^I  can  tell  you 
that  they  had  taken  the  form  of  a printed  pamphlet 
•of  several  pages,  which  you  have  got.  You  remember 
the  organisers  of  manual  instruction,  elementary 
science,  drawing  and  music  who  were  to  scour  the 
country.  It  was  devised  before  I was  appointed  at 
all.  It  was  even  arranged  who  the  most  important 
organisers  were  to  be.  They  were  to  be  Mr.  Heller 
and  Mr.  Bevis.  I had  really  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

12877.  ‘Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Committee  whether 
you  are  responsible  for  the  following  proposal  in  the 
scheme*  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  in  1901.  Here 
it  is “ The  scheme  best  suited  to  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  schools  is  one  in  which  every  child  should 
be  imdcv  instruction  in  the  same  subject  at  the  same 
time”? — I had  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

12878.  “ For  example,  take  the  case  of  a teacher 
with  a school,  say,  of  23  pupils,  ranging  from  5 to  15 
years  of  age.  Of  course,  those  children  would  have 
difierent  degrees  of  proficiency;  but  a skilful  teacher 
could  instruct  the  whole  school,  formed  into  one  class, 
for  reading  at  the  same  time.  If  he  commenced  with 
the  most  junior,  he  could  ask  the  seniors  to  explain 
the  difficulties  in  spelling  experienced  by  the  junior, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  seniors  one  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  could  instruct  the  juniors.  Do  you 
accept  responsibility  for  that? — Indeed,  I do  not. 

12879.  What? — No,  I never  wrote  a word  of  that. 

12880.  Did  you  submit  it  to  the  Commissioners?— 
It  was  in  a document  submitted  to  the  Commissioners ; 
hut  there  was  no  proposal  on  the  head  of  that  particular 
passage.  . , 

12881.  It  was  printed?— Certainly,  it  was  printed. 
It  appeared  in  a document  explanatory  of  certain 
resolutions  that  I proposed  to  me  Board,  but  those 
resolutions  were  mainly  financial,  and  were  not  con- 
cerned with  the  organisation  of  National  Schools. 

12882.  Who  was  responsible  for  that?— I cannot  tell 
you. 

12883.  What?— I won’t  tell  you. 

12884.  The  Bishop  op  Ross.— You  never  wrote  a 
•line  of  it?— Not  a line.  At  that  time,  you  must 
remember,  with  the  modesty  that  is  appropriate  m a 
person  who  had  only  just  been  appointed,  I was  not 
inclined  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  organisatton 
■of  a National  School  before  I knew  anythmg  about 


it.  Why  should  I?  If  you  asked  me  now  to  organise 
a school  of  60  or  70  under  one  teacher,  I should  tell 
you  that  I was  entirely  unequal  to  the  ta^.  The 
system  of  organisation  you  are  attacking  is  just  about 
as  impossible  as  almost  any  that  you  could  devise.  It 
is  perfectly  ridiculous.  You  could  not  carry  it  out.  No 
matter  how  skilful  the  teacher  was  it  could  not  be 
done,  although  I know  that  attempts  have  been  made 
in  Germany  at  carrying  it  out.  I could  produce  several 
of  them;  but  I quite  agree  with  you  that  it  would  not 
work  at  all. 

12885.  I have  not  expressed  any  opinion  so  far? — I 
am  only  judging  by  our  expressions. 

Mr.  CoPPEY. — ^Well,  my  opinion  is  that  a more  ridi- 
culous proposal  was  never  submitted.  I am  expreeeing 
an  opinion  now  on  it. 

12886.  Mr.  Henly. — I think  Mr.  Lemass  said  you 
were  the  author  of  the  document? — ^1  do  not  think  he 
could  have  done  so,  as  he  is  a voracious  man.  I 
never  wrote  a word  of  it,  you  may  take  that  from  me. 

I should  like  to  see  that  in  Mr.  Lemass’s  evidence. 

12887.  I think  you  will  find  it?— I have  not  seen 
Mr.  Lemass 'a  evidence;  but  there  is  not  a word  of 
truth  in  it,  1 don’t  care  who  said  it. 

12888.  The  Chairman. — It  was  a mistake  of  Mr. 
Lemass?— I am  not  accusing  Mr.  Lemass  of  anything, 
but  what  I say  is  that  I did  not  write  a line  of  it. 

12889.  Mr.  Heney. — Mr.  Lemass  told  us  that  you 
undertook  the  preparation  of  that  document  in  April? 

— That  is  an  entirely  difierent  statement.  What  I 
undertook  in  April  •n’as  to  bring  certain  resolutions 
before  the  Commissioners,  and  I did  do  that. 

12890.  But  not  just  this  particular  thing? — ^What  I 
undertook  was  to  prepare  a series  of  financial  pro- 
posals, based  on  certain  documents  that  were  prepared 
long  before  I -went  to  the  office.  My  memorandum  was 
intended  to  be  explanatory  of  those  proposals;  but  if 
you  ask  me  about  the  authorship  of  that  memorandum, 
all  I can  say  is  that  1 am  q'uite  as  unable  to  answer 
as  if  you  asked  me  about  the  authorship  of  the  poems 
of  Homer.  At  least  30  people  were  working  on  it. 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  himself  wrote  some  of  it; 
Professor  Fitzgerald  wrote  some  inorc;  Jlr.  Dowden 
wrote  some  also. 

12891.  Mr.  Copi'EY. — Do  you  say  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  wrote  some  of  that  particular  para- 
graph?  I do  not.  I am  talking  of  the  whole  pamphlet. 

I say  that  it  passed  through  80  hands. 

12892.  But  you  can’t  say,  or  you  won’t,  rather,  who 
Avrote  it?— If  you  ask  me  who  wrote  -that  paragraph,  I 
cannot  tell,  as  Mr.  Lemass  said  he  did  not  write  it. 

I thought  he  was  the  author. 

12893.  Mr.  Henly. — ^He  said  he  was  responsible  for 
the  financial  part,  and  that  you  wrote  the  rest?- 1 
should  like  to  have  some  bettei-  authority  than  your 
recollection  of  his  evidence,  because  until  the  present 
moment  I believed  that  Mr.  Lemass  was  responsible 
for  it.  At  any  rate,  I can,  give  my  affidavit  that  I 
did  not  write  a word  of  it,  and  touching  the  oiganisa- 
tion  of  National  Schools  at  that  period  of  my  career, 

I would  not  have  even  expressed  an  opinion.  If  you 
want  to  find  out  w'hat  my  considered  opinions  were  at 
a later  period  about  organiaation  you  will  find  them  m 
the  introduction  to  the  programme  publish^  in  1900. 

I did  not  write  a word  or  a line  on  the  subject  in  the 
document  of  1899,  and  as  Mr.  Lemass  says  he  did  not 
write  it,  I don’t  know  who  did. 

12894.  Mr.  Coffet. — I think  you  will  find  in  his 
evidence  that  he  said  that  he  did  not  write  it  and 
that  you  wrote  it? — But  you  say  you  "think,"  and  you 
are  putting  youi-  "I  think”  against  my  affirmation. 
I will  tell  you  further,  there  is  very  little  of  that 
document  which  I did  write.  It  was  largely  written 
by  Mr.  Lemass  himself,  as  I could  show  from  his  own 
handwriting. 

12895.  At  any  rate,  you  now  regard  it,  with  your  ex- 
perience, as  impossible? — ^It  is  iinpossible. 

12896.  Mr.  Downing  in  his  evidence  here  described 
it  as  amazingly  absurd? — ^I  would  not  go  so  far  as, that. 
• I should  not  care  to  adopt  any  language  used  by  Mr. 
Downing  . 


* Vide  Appendix  XXX. 
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12897.  His  criticism  of  that  document  is  that  it  -was 
preposterous  and  impossible.  It  was  submitted  to 
kv.  Downing  for  his  criticism  or  expression  of  his  view? 
—No,  never. 

12898.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  him  that 
it  was? — Your  having  it  in  evidence  from  him  that  it 
was  is  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  not. 

12899.  At  all  events,  be  did  criticise  it? — I do  not 
think  so,  except  so  far  as  ttie  financial  arrangement  with 
regard  to  his  own  salary  was  concerned.  That  is  die 
only  thing  he  ever  touched,  I think,  so  far  as  I 
remember.  It  is  ten  years  ago  since  I saw  his  letter. 

12900.  On  the  29bh  Match,  1900,  be  got  this  letter 
from  Mr.  Seymour,  the  Secretary  : — “ I am  directed 
by  the  Eesident  Commissioner  to  inform  you  that  in 
consequence  of  your  letters  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
24th  inst.  on  ihe  new  scheme  of  administration  of  this  • 
department,  the  terms  of  which  he  considers  to  be 
insubordinaW  and  subvemive  of  office  discipline,  you 
are  suspended  from  your  functions  as.  chief  of  inspec- 
tion from  this  ^te,  pending  the  further  consideration 
of  this  case”? — Certainly.  In  answer  to  question  4929 
Mr.  Downing  said  that  he  was  suspendw  simply_  for 
criticising  a document,  and  in  reply  to  the  questions 
following,  he  gives  the  Committee  to  imderstand  that 
his  offence  was  a reasoned  criticism  of  a number  of 
proposals  in  connection  with  the  new  schemes,  but 
in  neither  of  his  letters  of  the  24th  and  29th  March, 
1900,  is  there  any  reasoned  or  detailed  or  other 
criticism  of  any  of  the  proposals  (with  one  exception) 
in  the  memorandum  referred  to.  Two  or  three 
sneering  references  to  the  presumed  author  of  the 
memorandum  alone  appear  as  criticism  of  the  other 
details.  The  whole  purpose  of  his  letters  was  to 
protest  against  the  proposal  to  change  his  status  from 
that  of  chief  of  inspection  to  inspector,  a proposal 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Board  some  months 
previously.  Mr.  Downing  was  never  asked  for  any 
criticism*  or  observations  on  the  document.  It  was 
given  to  him  by  me  for  his  information.  The  Board 
fully  sided  wi^  me  in  ray  dissatisfactiou  with  Mr. 
Downing’s  conduct,  and  it  was  not  until  he  tendered  me 
an  “unreserved  apolo^”  that  they  consented  to  the 
removal  of  tlie  suspension. 

12901.  The  suspension  of  an  officer  of  high  rank, 
such  as  a chief  of  inspection,  was  a matter  for  serious 
attention,  -was  it  not? — Yes. 

12902.  It  was  not  in  any  case,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  bo  classified  as  a routine  or  formal  matter? 
— It  depends  entirely  on  what  you  mean  by  suspension. 

12903.  I am  asking  you  are  we  to  consider  the 
suspension  of  an  officer  like  a chief  of  inspection  or 
chief  inspector  as  being  a formal  or  routine  matter? — 
Again,  1 ask,  what  do  you  mean  by  suspension?  Do 
you  mean  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Do\vning  by  the  Board, 
or  his  suspension  by  me  pending  the  consideration  of 
the  Board,  for  suspension  by  me,  if  the  Board  does  not 
suppori  me,  would  not  amount  to  suspension  at  all;  it 
could  never  be  recorded  against  him  as  a penalty.  It  is 
what  I call  a Pi'ovisional  Order  now.  It  has  no 
validity  apart  from  the  decision  of  the  Board.  If  the 
Board  on  that  occasion  did  not  take  my  view  of  the 
matter,  and  if  I were  asked  afterwards,  or  if  anybody 
was  asked  afterwards,  if  Mv.  Downing  had  ever  been 
suspended,  it  would  have  been  correct  to  say  that  ho 
never  had.  It  was  only  a suspendon  pending  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board. 

12904.  Was  there  any  precedent  for  the  suspension 
of  an  inspector  by  the  Eesident  Ck>mmis8ioner? — 
There  is  no  difference  between  an  inspector  and  any 
other  officer,  indoor  or  outdoor.  They  are  all  equal 
as  regards  the  power  of  the  Eesident  Commissioner. 
The  Eesident  Commissioner  is  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  and  he  would  have  no 
right  to  make  distinctions  in  rank,  and  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  charwoman  and  the  chief 
inspector-  in  that  respect.  The  Eesident  Commissioner 
is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  all  in  the  service. 

12905.  But  what  I asked  you  was  a different 
question,  namely,  was  there  any  pi-ccedent  for  that 
suspension  of  a chief  inspector? — I think  not.  Suspen. 
sions  of  persons  of  the  rank  of  chief  inspectors  are 
fortunately  rare  in  the  service. 


12906.  Your  action,  then,  in  suspending  the  chief 
inspector  raises  at  once  the  large  question  of  any 
exceptional  powers  which  you  as  a Commissioner  may 
claim  outside  th©  other  Cornmissionera? — But  I have 
exceptional  powers. 

12907.  Would  it  be  open  to  any  other  Commissioner 
to  suspend  a chief  inspector?— Indeed,  it  certainly 
would  not. 

12900.  Under  what  do  you  claim  that  pov-er?— I 
Mflitn  that  power  as  being  the  Executive  Office  Com- 
mittee. 

12909.  Do  uot  take  me  for  a momeut  in  any 
uestious  which  I ask  you  as  having  the  smallest 
esire  to  curtail  your  power.  -\s  a matter  of  fact,  1 
want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  what  I would  desire 
would  be,  perhaps,  to  enlarge  your  power?— I quite 
understand  that.  I do  uot  want  to  suggest  that  you 
have  any  desire  to  curtail  it. 

12910.  And  it  would  be,  perhaps,  more  satisfactory 
altogether  to  make  you  solely  responsible  to  the 
country  for  the  administration  of  the  system  without 
the  help  of  nineteen  other  Commissionei-s? — Who, 
perhaps,  you  thick  are  not  a help. 

12911.  Well,  I do  not  say  that,  but  who  do  not 
take  a very  active  part  in  it.  I will  leave  you  to  say 
that? — But  I have  said  nothing. 

12912.  Bub  imder  the  Charters  of  the  National 
Board  of  1844  and  1861  has  not  each  Commissioner 
the  same  rights  and  power  iu  the  administration  of 
primary  education? — ^Weli,  as  I said  some  time  ago 
to  Mr.  Kettle,  according  to  the  British  Constitution 
the  Prime  Minister  has  got  no  power  at  all  more  than 
his  colleagues. 

12918.  We  will  get  away  from  the  Prime  Minister. 
We  will  say  something  about  him  later,  as  there  is- 
one  little  question  that  I want  to  ask  you  where  ho 
comes  in,  but  my  preseut  question  is  this,  under  the 
Charters  has  not  each  Commissioner  the  same  power? 
— As  Sir  Ehram  Wilkinson  said  about  the  Charter 
to-day,  it  is  the  most  jejune  document  I ever  read. 

12914.  Sir  BfaiAM  Wilkimsok. — I hope  you  do  uot 
quote  me  as  saying  that? — I am  only  paraphrasing  it. 
^Didn’t  -you  say  that  you  read  the  Charter  and  you 
could- not  see  much  in  it? 

12915.  I was  speaking  of  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners?— I put  your  idea  iu  my  ou'u  more  picturesque 
language  when  I said  it  was  jejune. 

12916.  The  Charter  is  a necessary  document, 
because  it  gives  the  Commissioners  pon-er  to  hold 
lands  which  they  otherwise  could  not  have? — Quite 
so. 

12917.  Mr.  COPPET. — ^But  under  the  Charter  which 
we  arc  dealing  with  at  present  has  not  each  Commis- 
sioner the  same  right  and  power  iu  the  admiustratioa 
of  primary  education? — I really  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  or.not.  It  is  a more  ridiculous  document  than 
I thought  it  was  if  he  has. 

12918.  Then  can  you  refer  the  Committee  to  any 
specific  document  defining  your  powers  at  all? — No, 
and,  as  I said  before,  in  those  days  I did  not  know 
what  my  powers  were.  But  the  Government  appointed 
me  with  a separate  letter,  and  so  I think  you  had 
better  refer  to  them.  If  the  Government  literally 
followed  the  Charter  when  I was  appointed  I should 
have  only  the  same  powers  as  any  other  Commissioner 
has  under,  his  letter  of  appointment,  but  I got  two 
letters  of  appointment,  one  as  Commissioner  and  the 
other  as  Eesident  Commissioner.  This  seems  to  show 
that,  at  any  rate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
I do  occupy  an  exceptional  position;  but  under  the 
Charter  I admit  that  possibly  I have  no  right  to  exist 
at  all. 

12919.  Then  the  other  letters  that  you  got  in  no  way 
defined  your  duties? — No;,  it  is  the  Board  which 
arranges  how  much  to  delegate  to  me. 

12920.  It  iu  no  way  defined  your  duties? — It  ia 
entirely  a matter  for  the  Board.  The  Board  can  give 
me  as  much  power  as  it  pleases  to  give  me. 

12921.  But  apart  from  the  special  powers,  or  any 
special  powers  conferred  on  you  under  this  arrange- 
ment of  1902,  can  you  fell  the  Committee  any  special 
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autJaoi'ity  iyou  have?— I carefully  explained  before  Lord 
MacDonnell’a  .Commiasion  on  the  Civil  Service  what 
before  1902  was  the.-poaition  bf  the  Resident  ConimiB- 
eioner.  He  was  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board,  and  the  lawyers  on  the  Board  have  always  held 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  had  the 
right,  pending  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  to  suspend 
any  officer.  . 

12922.  Is  there  any  Order  to  that  effect?— There  is 

^°12923.  Any  resolution? — ^No,  I do  hob  think  bo; 
but  the  question,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Downing  when  I 
suspended  him  pending  the  consideration  of  the  Board-, 
and  his  letter  was  considered  by  the  Board,  which  held 
there  was  nothing  in  the  contention  that  I had  no  right 
to  suspend  him  ponding  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 
This  was  a matter  between  myself  and  the  Board,  and 
if  I exceeded  my  powers  it  was  for  the  Board  to  teU 
me  that  I had  (fone  so. 

12924.  But  I rather  desire  to  get  a little  nearer  to 
it  in  that  ease.  Did  they  at  that  time  put  in  writing 
that  vou  had  a power  to  suspend? — No,  they  said  it  was 
lidlculous  to  question  it.  .... 

12925.  Was  that  in  writing? — No,  it  is  not,  but 
whv  should  it  be  in  writing?  What  was  done  was 
ihis.  Mr.  Downing’s  letter,  appealing  against  what  he 
called  tho.  unauthorised  suspension  by  me,  was  read  to 
the  Board-,  which  decided  to  fiat  my  suspension.  That 
implied  that  I was  right  in  my  procedure;  othermse 
I (^nnot  conceive  that  the  Board,  which  at  that  tune 
included  the  Chief  Baron  and  some  other  judges,  would 
have  fiated  my  action. 


12926.  Well,  it  would  not  quite  imply  that,_  becauM 
the  Board,  having  before  them  at  the  time  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Downing,  might  think  that  they  had 
sufficient  before  them  without  your  suspension  at  aU? 
—la  that  case  they  would  have  suspended  Mr. 
Downing,  but  the  Order  was  that  the  Board  approved 
of  my  action,  and  I do  not  see  how  a Board  containing 
lawyers  would  have  approved  of  my  action  if  toey 
thought  that  it  was  ultra  vires.  It  was  a power  which 
I never  heard  questioned.  Sir  Patrick  Eeenau 
suspended  some  officials.  Mr.  Lemass  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  in  my  absence  he,  as  being  Seeveta^, 
consequently  the  man  responsible  for  the  stefl,  has 
power  to  do  it.  I am  not  going  to  enter  into  that, 
because  that  might  be  an  open  question,  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  has  always 
been  held  by  the  Board  to  have  that  power.  .As  to 
Mr.  Lemass’s  contention.  If  I were  ayy  m ths 

country  where  he  could  telegraph  to  me  I should  think 
it  tdtra  vires  for  him  to  suspend  anybody,  pending  the 
consideration  of  the  Board,  when  he  could  communicate 
with  me but  I never  heard  anybody  but  Mr.  Downing 
question  the  power  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  to 
mspend  an  official  pending  the  oonBideiation  ol  the 
Board.  . , . 

12927.  Passing  away  from  this  question, 
the  Commissioners  reason  to  think  lately  that  tocy 
had  made  a rule  which  would  not  stand  in  law?— Ifes. 
A i-ule  that  would  not  stand  before  ^me  lawyere.  l 
object  very  much  to  your  talking  of  Uw,  as  i law 
was  like  morality.  As-distinguished  ^^0“  ^ 

generally  find  that  it  means  the  view  of  the  particular 
lawyer  you  are  talking  to.  ,•  « » j •* 

12928.  Yes,  that  is  very  mterestmg?— And  it  is 

^'^'l2929.  And  true,  perhaps,  too;  but,  at  all 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  rules 
are  fortified  by  judges,  had  they  not  «centty  le^son  to 
think  that  they  had  made  a rule  which  couW  not  stand 
in  a Court  if  it  were  brought  to  the  Courts  by  the 
teachers?-!  do  not  think  th&t  quite  represents  the 
case.  I remember  the  case  quite  well.  Who* 

12930.  That  was  the  maternity  rn  e?-Vea.  TOat 
happened  was  this,  the  lawyers  oa  the  Bca'd  ttogit 
thl  role  was  quite  sound.  It  was  refciped  J» 
and  so  far  as  I could  underetand  his  opinion,  it  was 
that  the  rule  was  all  right  in  law,  but  that 
could  not  be  depended  on  to  decide 
the  law.  That  is  the  way  it  was  put.  Thus  S 
was  one  of  equity  rather  than  legality.  u-tp  -to 

thought  it  was  .such  a hardship  to  ladi«  ^ have  to 
pay  foe  their  absences,  from  , school  that  the.  judges 


could  not  be  depended  upon  not  to  yield  to  that 
of  the  case.  We 'were  unable  not  to  feel  the  weight, 
of  Counsel’s  opinion,  as  we  had  intended  , that  the 
Treasury  should  pay  for  the  teachers’  absences.  As  to  • 
the  question  whether  we  were  influenced  more  by  the 
fact  that  the  presumption  on  which  we  had  made  tuo 
rule  did  not  materialise,  or  whether  we  were  atoMu- 
of  judges  deciding  against  us  on  the  qu^tioh  of  equity. 

Mr  Birrell,  like  ourselves,  had  approved  of  the  rule, 
but  he  threw  it  over  when  he  failed  to  get  the  money 
out  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  for  the  substitutes.  Thus, 
apart  from  the  question  of  legality,  it  was  extremely 
probable  that  we  should  have  altered  the  rule- 

12931.  "Were  you  not  told  that  the  rule  was  harsh 
and  arbitrary?— It  was;  that  was  what  occurred  to 
Mr.  Birrell  after  a year’s  thinking  over  it. 

12932.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  Counsel  to  whom 
you  submitted  the  case? — thought  you 
quoting  Mr.  Birrell;  possibly  Counsel  did  use  those 
w’ords ; he  used  words  like  those,  hut  what  I do  say 
is  that  he  did  not  say  it  was  illegal. 

12933.  But  that  be  did  not  think  it  would  stand?— 
That  is  another  matter;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
legality. 

12934,  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the 
original  letter? — Stanley’s  letter? 

12985.  The  letter  dated  the  26th  of  April,  1839, 
requesting  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  sanction  the 
appointment  of  two  paid  Commissioners,  to  devote 
themselves  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  admims- 
tration  of  Primary  Education.  You  never  saw  that 
letter? — ^Was  it  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Powis 
Commission? 

12936.  Yes? — Then  I must  have  seen  it.  I have 
not  seen  it  recently;  it  was  mentioned  yesterday  by 
Sir  Hiram,  but  I had  forgotten  it. 

12987.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  it  that  the  idea  under- 
lying the  proposal  was,  that  the  paid  Commissioner 
or  Commissioners  should  he  not  mere  subordinate 
officers,  but  members  of  the  Board?— Certainly.  I do 
not  remember  that  letter,  but  I am  taking  it  from  you 
that  that  was  so,  that  that  was  the  position. 

12938.  Then  he  is  nob  a mere  subordinate  officer?— 

He  is  not  an  official  of  the  Board,  as  is  stated  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  evidence.  I intended  to  correct  this. 

I think  it  was  Sir  Samuel  Dill  who  spoke  of  the 
higher  officials  like  the-  Resident  Commissioner  and 
Mr.  Dilworth.  Of  course,  that  was  an  inaccurate 
expression,  as  I am  not  an  official,  but  a member  of 
the  Board  who  is  paid  a ceitein  salary  (quite 
insuffioienb,  I am  sorry  to  say)  to  give  bis  whole  time 
to  the  service.  _ ' , 

12939.  The  (SsAinMAN.— That  was  only  a loose 
expression?— I only  mention  it  because  Mr.  Eavanagb 
seemed  to  think  yesterday  that  I was  an  official  of 
the  Board.  . , ,,  . 

i'^940  Mr  C-orFEY.' — But  does  not  the  use  oi  tiiat 

expression,  in  the  request  made  by  the  Comimasionem 
in  1839,  that  he  was  not  to  be  a mere  subordinate 
officer,  suggest  that  he  was  to  have  no  supemr 
authority,  but  to  sit  with  equal  powers  with  the  other 
Commissioners?— 'When  they  are  sitting  m_  conference 
at  the  Board  the  Resident  Commissioner  is  no  more 
than  anybody  else;  he  does  not  evp  sit  in  the  oha  r. 
■When  the  Board  is  not  sitting  individual  Commis- 
sioners have  no  authority  at  all;  they  go  out  of 
e->ustonce  for  the  time  being.  . . 

12941.  ■V^liere  is  that  defined^That  is  m the 
reason  of  things.  A Board  U a Board  only  when  it 
is  sitting;  when  the  Board  disperses  tho  individuals 
have  no  authority  at  all. 

12942.  You  will  have  to  explain  that  to  us,  where 
the  legality  comes  in?— The  members  of  the  Boai-d  have 
no  authority  except  in  the  Board-room. 

12943.  In  certain  Boards  they  have  not,  but  m your 
•Rnard  VOU  will  have  to  show  something  to  prove  it 
clearly?— I do  not  see  why  my  Board  should  diSer  from 

anv  other  Board.  . «4.<,+„tAhlA 

12944.  It  difiers  because  yours  is  not  a Statutobie. 
Board?— I fio  not  think  that  alters  the  matter.  H(w 
5b  it  conceivable  that  when  a Board  is  not  sittog  the- 
individual  members  oi  it  should  have  any  authority?,. 
The  thing  is  impossible. 
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12945.  ‘Would  it  be  open  to  a Commissioner,  if  he 
so  desired,  to  go  and  sit  in  the  Board-room  and  watch 
the  administration  day  after  day? — No,  it  is  not  in 
his  power. 

12946.  What  precludes  him?— The  resolution  of 
1902. 

12947.  But  before  the  resolution  of  1902? — He  could 
then. 

12948.  So  up  to  1902  he  could  come  and  sit  in  the 
Board-room? — He  could,  certainly;  but  he  never  did. 

12949.  The  Chairman. — I thought  we  heai-d  it 
stated? — Not  at  all. 

12950.  Mr.  Copfet. — That  he  could  take  part  in  the 
administration? — Certainly,  as  long  as  the  Office 
Committee  was  in  existence  any  Commissioner  that 
wished  could  turn  up  and  sit  there  all  day,  and  take 
part  in  the  administration. 

12961.  The  Bishop  of  Boss.— If  he  came  there  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee? — As  a member 
of  the  Office  Committee. 

12952.  Not  as  a member  of  the  Board? — No,  as  a 
member  of  the  Office  Committee. 

12953.  Mr.  CoPFEV. — But  he  would  not  have  to  be 
appointed  a member  of  the  Office  Committee? — That 
depends  on  whether  the  Office  Committee  was  a Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  Board  or  not,  as  it  is  only  in 
the  case  of  a Committee  of  the  whole  Board  that 
members  can  turn,  up  who  are  not  nominated.  I do 
not  think  anybody  living  or  dead  could  answer  that 
question  as  to  whetiier  they  would  have  to  be  nomi- 
nated, because  from  the  very  beginning  nobody  denied 
that  the  Besident  Commissioner  was  the  Office  Com- 
mittee, and  so  the  question  never  arose. 

12954.  But  it  is  important,  in  view  of  something 
that  turns  up  later  in  a question  I want  to  ask? — 
daresay,  but  I could  not  tell  you,  because  it  never 
cropped  up.  If  the  question  arose  it  would  have  had 
to  be  decided.  I suppose,  but  it  is  merely  an  abstract 
question  now,  because  from  the  very  beginning  in 
1834,  when  the  Office  Committee  was  first  establiMed, 
nobody  ever  did  appear  except  a Presbyterian  clergy- 
man on  two  occasions.  As  I said,  for  70  years  the 
Office  Committee  was  the  Resident  Commissioner  and 
nobody  else- 

12955.  And  you  think  that  the  change,  if  any  change 
or  any  legal  change,  has  been  made  in  the  status  of 
the  Commisisoners  as  to  the  right  to  interfere  in  the 
administration  was  made  in  1902? — ^Well,  this  is  the 
fii-st  time  that  the  point  you  are  raising  has  occurred 
to  me.  In  the  light  of  what  you  say,  it  might  be  held 
that  there  was  a legal  change  in  1902.  When  you 
asked  me  before  whether  these  resolutions  enlarged 
my  powers  I had  not  that  before  me,  and  possibly  I 
should  have  to  reconsider  my  answer  in  view  of  it. 
From  the  practical  point  of  view,  however,  my  answer 
v'as  correct. 

12966.  It  is  not  a theoretical  question,  because  it 
may  become  a practical  question,  indeed,  for  the 
Commissioners.  My  point  is,  that  if  a Commissioner 
is  willing  to  give  time  to  the  administration  of  the 
Board  he  can  do  so? — He  could  not  do  so  now,  in  my 
opinion. 

12957.  Not  since  that  1902  resolution? — No.  The 

Office  Committee  has  been  abolished,  and  consequently 
if  he  turned  up  now  it  could  not  be  as  a member  of 
that  Committee. 

12968.  But  as  a member  of  the  Board? He  would 

have  no  right  as  a member  of  the  Board. 

12959.  When  you  take  the  point  that  you  are  not 
a statutable  body  you  take  me  on  a point  that  I 
cannot  quite  follow  you  on.  There  are  Boards  where 
a member  has  no  rights  (and  they  are  defined  by 
Act  of  Parliament),  except  as  a member  of  the  Board, 
but  in  your  ease  I do  not  think  there  is  any  founda- 
tion  in  any  Act?— We  have  no  Act  of  Parliament 
behind  us;  we  have  no  Statute  governing  us,  and 
Mnsequcntly  I have  always  held  that,  so  far  as  the 
National  Board  can  get  the  consent  of  the  Treasurv 
witli  regard  to  regulations  involving  money,  it  can  do 
as  it  likes.  However,  it  appears  from  your  argument 


that  the  change  in  1902,  by  abolishing  the  Office 
Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee,  did  deprive 
individual  members  of  certain  rights  which  they  never 
exercis^,  particularly  the  right  they  bad  of  turning  up 
at  any  time  and  taking  part  in  the  administration. 

12960.  I only  wanted  to  make  it  clear?— I think 
that  malces  it  clear. 

12961.  Sir  Alexander  MacDonuell,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Powis  Commission,  referred  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner  as  being  a stipendiary  assistant  to  the 
Board.  That  is  at  question  lllOC? — I say  again,  as  1 
said  to  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson  yesterday,  that  I refuse 
to  be  bound  by  any  answer  made  at  the  Powis  Com 
mission,  especially  by  Sir  Alexander  MacDonnoU. 

12962.  We  are  not  going  to  bind  you? — He  said 
some  extraordinary  things. 

12963.  Well,  we  have  to  take  it  as  the  history  of 
the  Board?— Yes,  a history  as  full  of  inveracity  as  most 
history  is. 

12964.  Mr.  Kettle. — Sir  Alexander  MacDt).iueU 
was  a member  of  the  Board? — But  he  was  not  an 
assistant  of  the  Board.  He  speaks  of  himself  as 
assisting  toe  Secretary,  and  that  I believe  to  have 
been  actually  the  ease.  As  a fact,  the  system  at  that 
time  was  run  by  Mr.  Keenan.  Mr.  Keenan,  the  chief 
of  inspection,  ruled  the  roost,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Macilonnell  occasionally  went  into  his  room  and  asked 
him  how  things  were  going  on.  For  a long  time  it 
has  been  questioned  in  my  office  whether  Sir  Alexander 
MacDonuell  was  able  to  write,  for  there  is  not  a piece 
of  his  handwriting  in  existence.  Possibly  when  he 
said  he  assisted  the  Secretary  he  -was  exaggerating  his 
importance. 

12965.  Mr.  Coii'FEV. — The  only  importance  that 
attaches  to  it  is,  that  in  your  office  you  have  no  statute 
to  refer  to,  and  no  document  to  refer  to,  sho%ving  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
except  the  privilege  of  drawing  what  you  call  an 
inadequate  salary,  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  ua 
to  see  from  the  office  the  exact  position  of  the  Resident 
Commissioner.  Sir  Alexander  MacDonnell,  who  was 
Resident  Commissioner,  described  himself  as 
stipendiary  assistant  to  the  Board? — That  is  quite 
incorrect. 

12966.  Has  a Commissioner  (and  I may  tell  you 
that  it  was  claimed  hero  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Ward) 
the  power  or  opportunity  to  discuss  the  conditions  of 
toe  schools  with  a senior  inspector  or  chief  inspector? 
— Yes. 

12967.  Both  Jlr.  Ward  and  Dr.  Clarke  claim  that 
they  would  be  quite  within  their  right  in  discussing 
matters  connected  with  schools  and  education  with  any 
inspector? — Quite  so.  The  Board  did  discuss  that 
question  in  1900,  and  an  important  member  brought  up 
a proposal  that  no  member  of  the  Board,  or  of  the 
public  either,  should  go  to  anybody  except  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  who  was  a member  of  the  Board. 
That  was  a very  drastic  proposal.  He  proposed  that 
the  Resident  Commissioner  alone  should  interview 
the  managers  and  everybody  else,  and  that  nobody 
should  go  to  anybody  except  the  Resident  Commip- 
sioner.  He  said  tliere  was  a general  idea  in  the  country 
that  if  you  wanted  to  get  anything  done  you  had 
to  come  up  to  Dublin  and  see  the  Secretary  or  the 
head  of  the  depaidment  concerned ; that  if  you  wanted 
information  about  your  schools  you  should  go  to  the 
chiefs  of  inspection.  Hence  it  was  proposed  that  none 
should  be  visited  at  toe  office  except  the  Resident 
Commissioner.  That  proposal  would  have  got  rid  of  the 
suspicion  of  intrigue;  but  I pointed  out  what  the  ron- 
sequenees  would  be  to  the  head  of  the  administration. 
I asked  what  was  to  become  of  me  if  everybody  that 
came  to  the  office  (amounting  to,  perhaps,  100  pwple 
in  a day)  were  admitted  to  my  room.  The  proposition 
was  dropped;  but  toe  opinion  was  very  strongly 
expressed  that  the  Secretaries  were  the  right  people  to 
be  consulted  in  connection  with  all  business  of  toe 
Board.  Thus,  although  in  practice  I have  no  objection 
to  Mr.  Ward  or  Dr.  Clarke,  when  they  want  to  consult 
the  chief  inspectors  on  questions  of  education,  going 
to  them  and  asking  them  about  it,  but  what  I strongly 
object  to  is,  that  a Commissioner  should  consult  them 
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about  individual  easea,  -which  may  be  referred  to  them. 
The  Board  would  nob  tolerate  a suspioion  that  the 
person  who  had  to  adjudicate  on  a particular  case 
should  be  approached  by  a person  interested  in  the  case. 
You  can  see  the  objection  to  that. 

12968.  "Ses,  if  the  Commissioner  wants  to  influence 
the  chief  inspector's  judgment?— How  am  I going  to 
tell  whether  he  is  or  not?  I cannot  answer  for  my 
brother,  and  why  ehould  I be  expected  to  answer  for 
nineteen  other  Commissioners. 

12969.  And  the  question,  then,  is  what  right  bad 
you  bo  preclude  him? — But  it  is  not  I. 

12970.  Is  there  a rule  of  the  Board?— There  was  this 
discussion  at  the  Board,  and  the  strong  expression  of 
opinion. 

12971.  There  is  no  record  of  it? — There  is  the  Office 
Order  which,  as  head  of  the  administration,  I issued 
in  consequence  of  that  discussion.  When  the  Board  is 
not  sitting  I have  always  understood,  and  the  Board 
has  always  supported  me  in  this  view,  that  I am  the 
Board,  and  everything  belonging  to  it.  L'etat  e'est 
vtoi. 

12972.  Was  there  any  formal  decision  come  to  on 
that  matter? — There  was  no  formal  decision  e-yer 
come  to  on  that  question ; indeed,  it  ie  not  the  practice 
to  make  formal  decisions  on  such  matters.  A dis- 
cussion takes  place  at  the  Board,  and  there  is  a general 
expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  administration, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  do  eometbing,  and  I do  it. 

12973.  But  you  have  no  formal  authority?— I did  not 
get  an  authority  in  the  form  of  a Board’s  Order. 

12974.  But  I think  it  would  be,  perhaps,  desirable 
that  a resolution  should  bo  passed  to  that  effect? — In 
view  of  your  questions,  I think  it  would  be  a good 
thing. 

12975.  That  might  be  made  with  advantage?— No 
doubt.  , , ,, ... 

12976.  The  Chaibman. — What  xs  the  prohibition  as 
to  consulting  officials?— The  prohibition  was  embodied 
in  an  Office  Order.  I forget  the  pact  terms,  it  is 
twelve  years  old,  but  it  was  to  this  efiect,  that  the 
Secretaries  are  the  proper  persons  for  Commi^oners 
or  otherS'to  consult  about  tie  business  of  the  Board. 

12977.  Not  to  go  to  the  chief  inspectors?— Not  to 
go  to  subordinate  officers;  that  was  the  general  idea. 

12978.  Mr.  Coi'FBY. — That  was-not  in  any  way  com- 
municated to  the  Commissioners?— It  was  before  the 
Board  in  1901. 

12979.  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  was  an  order 
made  by  the  Commissionera  themselves,  or  a minute 
made  that  they  were  not  to  have  any  intervie-ws  or 
conferences  with  any  official  under  the  Secretary?— 
The  best  thing  is  for  me  to  produce  the  Order,  if 
I can  get  it,  but  it  was  not  made  by- the  Commis- 
slonevs;  it  was  made  by  me,  and  then  was  discussed 
at  the  Board.  As  I say,  I do  not  act  on  it.  because 
I hate  friction  of  that  kind  with  anybody,  aud  i never 
expressed  any  opinion  in  my  life  to  the  Commissioners 
that  they  ought  not  to  do  that.  Never.  Dr. 
for  the  first  time,  asked  mo  only  two  days  ago  whether 
he  was  at  liberty  to  do  that,  and  I sa,id  I have  no» 
the  slightest  objection  to  your  doing  it.  But  there  are 
possible  objections;  for  instance,  if  one  went  to  a chief 


12980.  The  Ch-airman.— Dr.  _ Clarke  distinctly  dwelt 
on  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  to  act  in  the  way- 
in  which  he  exercised  it? — He  never  hprd  of  that 
Order,  as  I do  not  insist  on  it.  I drew  it  up  at  the 
time  in  consequence  of  some  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  one  of  my  colleagues  which  I considered  to  be  very- 
objectionable. 

12981.  Mr.  OoEFET. — Do  you  think  you  would  have 
power  to  insist  on  it? — By  the  Board's  -wish.  If  it 
was  approved  by  the  Board  I should. 

12982.  But  it  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Board? 
— It  was  approved  by  the  Board  in  1901. 

12983.  There  was  no  order  on  it?— No;  it  was  dis- 
cussed and  they  approved  of  it. 

12984.  But  why  is  it  not  done  by  the  Commis- 
sioners?— If  there  were  similar  abuses  I should  probably 
ask  my  colleagues  to  reaffirm  it,  but  I have  never 
questioned  or  inquired  from,  that  day  to  this  whether 
the  Commissioners  did  or  did  not  follow  it,  except 
on  one  occasion.  The  only  time  I ever  inskted  that 
subordinate  officers  have  no  right  to  go  to  Commis- 
sioners was  in  a certain  letter  that  I wrote  to_Mr. 
Purser.  I then  did  raise  itbat  point,  that  indi-vidual 
officers  have  no  right  to  go  to  the  Commissioners. 

12985.  But  where  does  it  come  in  that  no  individual 
Commissioner  has  a right  to  go  to  an  indi-vidual 
officer? — ^If  you  put  it  that  -way,  I do  not  think 
he  has  that  right  if  it  is  done  in  o particular  way. 

12986.  But  the  officer  cannot  run  away? — But  he 
can  say  “ I cannot  discuss  that,”  and  that  is  what 
he  ought  to  say,  if  it  is  a case  -n’hich  is  coming  before 
him  in  his  judicial  capacity. 

12987.  In  the  evidence  of  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  given 
before  the  Royal  Commission  he  was  asked  how  he 
would  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Board,  and  he  said 
‘‘I  ascertain  them  from  the  Resident  Commissioner  and 
the  other  Commissioners  with  whom  I have  oppor- 
tunities  of  discusaing  matters”? — So  they  have  at 
present. 

12988.  Well,  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  chief 
inspectors  were  not  to  discuss  matters  with  individual 
Commissioners? — ^No;  there  is  all  the_  difference.  As 
in  many  other  questions  of  this  kind  in  life,  it  must 
be  left  to  the  feelings  of  a gentleman.  There  are 
certain  things  that  one  has  a perfect  right  to  di^uss 
with  anybody,  but  with  regard  to  a case  that  is  to 
come  before  a man  in  bis  judicial  capacity,  one  should 
not  seek  to  influence  his  judgment.  When  the  Board 
is  not  sitting  the  officials  are  under  my  direct  conteol, 
and  I am  solely  responsible  for  their  discipline.  If  I 
give  a man  an  order"  telling  him  to  do  a certain  thing, 
he  has  no  right  to  go  to  an  individual  Commissioner 
to  seek  to  influence  him  against  my  order.  I would 
not  carry  on  the  administration  for  a single,  day  if 
that  were  allowed.  As  a gentleman  I would  not  do  it. 
How  could  one  can-y  on  a Government  department  if 
when  he  has  given  'an  order,  his  subordinate,  instead 
of  accepting  the  order,  goes  and  tries  to  get  it  reversed 
bv  underhand  means.  When  the  Board  is  n<rt  sitting 
I'  am  the  Boai-d,  and  every  officer  of  the  Board  is 
solely  responsible  to  me. 

12989.  That  is  since  1902?— No,  but  always. 

12990.  You  have  told  us  that  up  to  1902  it  was 
competent  for  a Commissioner  to  go  and  assist  you 
• n«  Aiistodian  of  the 


poKBiui©  oujecui«ju!>,  tw*.  — , --  '--  - - . , • administration? — ^But  as  custodian  of  the 

inspector  to  say  he  wanted  a school  to  . discipline  the  Resident  Commisrioner  occupied  exactly 

epeomll,,  aBd.it  ha  ‘‘‘Ta  ' . uli  £me  pollion  then  aa  now;  lie  was  ...aponaiUo 

would  be  highly  ol  wo„S\ra“a  rthe“mo“  wal’whon  the  Board  waa 

°°1299l!”l'want  to  ha  olear  on  it  that  up  to  1902  it 


that  the  whole  Board  waa  u—.-e  — - 

wire-pulling  of  individual  Commissioners.  In  8ucn 
matters  I prefer  to  depend  upon  the  feelings  ot 
gentleirien. 


was  open  to  a Commissioner  to  go  and  assist  you  i 
the  administration?— I have  already  dealt  with  that. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  JUNE  19th,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

Present Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  ll.d.  {Chairman) ; The  Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d,, 
Bishop  of  Robs;  Sir  Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.;  Mr.  John  Coffey;  Mr.  Hekeaqe 
E.  B.  Harrison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly  ; Mr.  Walter  McMurrough  Kavanagh,  d.l.  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.so.,  Secntary. 

Dr  SxAnKiE,  Besideufe  Commissioner  of  National  Education,  further  examined. 


12992.  Mr.  ConrES. — Last  evening  we  wei'e  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  right  of  individual  Commis- 
sioners to  discuss  matters  -with  officials? — I have  the 
oi-der  that  I referred  to  yesterday  touching  the  right  of 
Commissioners  to  oohverse  on  business  matters  with 
subordinate  ofBcers 

12993.  Read  it? — “Memorandum. — The  secretaries, 
the  financial  assistant  secrebai'ies,  and  the  chief  impec- 
tors  will  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  any 
of  the  Commissioners  should  desire  information  as  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  or  the  details  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  any  meeting  other  than  the  printed  minutes 
of  surSi  proceedings,  the  Commissioner  or  Commis- 
sioners seeking  sutm  iulormataon  should  be  referred  to 
' me.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  official  etiquette  that 
any  officer  of  ^e  Board  should  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  refer  to  the  proceedinga  of  the  Commissioners  except 
. in  a general  and  formal  way  without  the  cognisance  of 
tlie  Commissioners.  I2tb  December,  1900.” 

12994.  "Was  that  authorised  by  the  ConmiiMioners? 
— I told  you  yesterday  that  it  was;  after  a discussion 
at  the  Board  I drew  it  up,  and  subsequently  it  was 
brought  before  the  Board,  and  approved  of  by  them. 

12095.  That  does  not  meet  tlie  point  that  I raised 
yesterday.  It  is  a quite  proper  and  quite  reasonable 
order,'  I think  if  I may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  but  it 
refers  to  discussing  the  proceedings  of  the  Board?— The 
“ proceedings  of  the  Board  ” were  intended  to  mean  all 
the  business  of  the  Board ; it  does  not  refer  merely  to 
cases  actually  brought  before  the  Board. 

12996.  It  is  quite  reasonable,  and  anyone  can  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  an  imdesirable  thing  for  officials 
to  discuss  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  with  even  a 
member  of  the  Board,  but  the  matter  I questioned  you 
about  yesterday  was  in  reference  to  the  tight  of  a 
Commissioner  to  discuss,  not  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board,  but  questions  in  relation  to  schools? — ^Xou  mean 
general  questions? 

12997.  General  questions?— They  are  certainly  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  I did  not  deny  that  yesterday.  They 
certainly  are.  But  what  I di3  say  was  that  I had  a 
strong  objection  to  individual  Commissioners  discussing 
a case  with  an  official  of  the  Board  who  may  have 
subsequently  to  adjudicate  on  it.  In  practice  I have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  insist  on  the  observance  of 
this  order,  nor  have  I even  referred  to  it  except  on  the 
one  occasion  you  have  mentioned.  I prefer  to  trust  to 
the  good  feeling  of  my  colleagues,  who  know  the  sort 
of  question  they  ought  to  discuss  with  subordinate 
officials,  and  the  sort  of  question  they  ought  not. 

12998.  But  would  not  the  same  difficulty  apply  in 
your  'own  case? — But  I am  the  salaried  member  of 
the  Board. 

12999.  But  the  other  Commissioners  ai-e  members  of 
the  Board  too?— They  can  discuss  whatever  they  like 
with  me.  I am  the  head  of  the  administration,  respon- 
sible to  the  Board  for  the  integrity  of  the  staff,  as 
none  other  of  my  colleagues  is.  Though  no  one  is 
more  suspected,  I am,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
above  suspicion;  at  any  rate,  above  reasonable  sus- 
picion; for  nobody  is  above  suspicion,  even  Cessar’s 
wife. 

18000.  "What  is  the  date  of  that  Order? — The  12th 
of  December,  1900. 

13001.  You  say  that  at  that  time,  according  to  your 
evidence  yesterday,  it  was  quite  open  to  any  Commis- 
sioner to  assist  and  take  part  in  tHe  administration  by 
sitting  in  the  room  with  you? — No  doubt,  theoretically, 
but  I.  have  the  greatest  objection  to  mere  theory. 


13002.  But  iu  practice? — They  never  did  so,  and  I 
should  not  have  known  wlint  to  do  with  him  if  one  of 
them  had  turned  up. 

13003.  But  the  question  was,  that  he  would  be 
entitled  to  do  it;  that  he  would  be  within  his  right 
in  doing  it? — No  doubt. 

18004.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  a Commissioner 
was  at  full  liberty  to  take  part  in  the  details  of  the 
administration? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

13(305.  Now  there  wus  one  amongst  a number  of 
other  points  that  struck  me  yesterday  in  connection 
with  your  evidence  iu  a rather  strange  way,  and  that 
was  the  expression  of  your  desire  not  to  be  bound  by 
or  to  accept  the  traditions  of  the  Office  as  set  forth  by 
Sir  Alexander  MacDonnell  and  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  in 
their  evidence  at  the  Powis  Commission? — No,  I would, 
not  agree  to  that  way  of  putting  it.  1 object  to  your 
turning  a statement  made  with  qualifications  into  a 
statement  of  general  application.  I disagi-eed  with 
certain  statements  of  Sir  Alexander  MacDonnell  which 
I said  were  inaccurate,  and  I say  so  still,  but  you 
cannot  infer  from  that  that  I refuse  to  accept  anything 
said  by  Sir  Alexander  MacDonnell. 

13006.  But  ou  certain  points? — I disagree  with  him 
on  certain  points.  Even  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  was  not 
infallible,  you  know. 

13007.  I have  not  tlie  print  of  your  evidence,  of 
course,  before  me,  and  with  a good  deal  of  matter 
spoken  in  a short  time,  it  is  not  within  my  power  to 
grasp  every  word,  but  as  I understood  you,  at  all 
events,  you  dissented  on  certain  points  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  and  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
Donnell?— Certainly,  and  tlioy  dissented  from  each 
other. 

13008.  Now  may  I suggest  to  you  that  your  Board 
having  no  statutory  provisions  and  your  Office  having 
no  documentary  evidence  to  explain  the  functions  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner,  we  have  nothing  to  go 
on  at  the  present  time  except  the  traditions  of  the 
Office  as  explained  by  your  predecessors? — No,  1 do 
not  think  so;  I think  you  have  gob  the  resolutions  of 
1902. 

18009.  1 am  talking  of  the  time  prior  to  1902?-— I 
read  over  some  time  ago  the  remarks  of  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan.  Now,  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  you  must  remem- 
ber, was  only  chief  inspector  at  that  time. 

18010.  I have  him  examined  later  as  Resident  Com- 
missioner before  a Parliamentary  Committee? — I should 
say  that  most  of  what  Sir  Alexander  MacDonnell  said 
at  the  Powis  Commission  was  accui-ate,  and  applicable 
to  my  position  in  the  t)ffice  down  to  1902,  but  when  he 
spoke  of  himself  as  assisting  the  secretary,  as  I men- 
tioned in  my  direct  examination,  I certainly  think  he 
gave  a very  inaccurate  exposition  of  his  position. 
He  also  spoke  of  himself  as  stipendiary  assistant  to 
the  Board.  That  is  totally  opposed  to  the  rest  of  his 
evidence. 

13011.  He  stated  those  particular  things,  and  we 
have  nothing  else  to  go  on,  and  there  is  no  documen- 
tary evidence? — You  have  the  rest  of  his  evidence, 
I believe  he  sometimes  contradicted  himself,  even  m 
the  same  sentence. 

13012.  "Will  you  show  me  where  he  contradicted  him- 
self?— He  said’  that  he  was  a member  of  the  Board, 
aod  that  be  was  the  Office  Committee.  These  two 
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Ml-.  W;'J.  M.  Starkie,  M.A.,LHt.D.,  LL.D., examined. 


[Continued. 


facta  are  incohaiatent  witii  bU  assertion  that  be  was  to  t lo  l^ident  Commisaoner.  I give  my  judgment 
-Stipendiary  assistant  to  the  Board.”  The  only  on  details  of  administration,  and  if  any  officei  in  ^^e 
correct  woid  in  that  sentence  ia  ” stipendiary.  ” . «e'vice  am  refuse  to  accept  my  decision  “a  matter 

iS  The  Chairman  .-Was-  that  later  Committee  m witlim  niy  jurisdiction,  and  appeals  to  the  ^ard  o^i 

my  head,  I i-efuse  to  be  responsible  for  the  admmistra- 
Mi  Com.-Theiis  iveie  two  latei.  Oiaew.s  . tioK  ally  lOBgoi-  It  could  not  be  earned  on,  it 
CoSiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  anothc,  was  could  not,  if  m matteis,  w.t  im  m,  lun^.otion  an  oEcei 
iyomiiiii.1 • •p,?„/.ofinn  makes  a practice  of  appealing  to  the  higher  authoiity. 

^ Which  do  von  refer  to?  member  of  the  Board  wishes  to  raise  the  question 

The  CHAIRMAN.-Which  do  yon  refer  to/  ^ instance,  Mr.  Ward  was 

13014.  Mr.  COFFEV.— Sir  Patrick  Keenan  was  ij^erty  to  raise  the  Cloondafi  case  at  the 

examined  before  a Royal  Commission  in  tosv,  Board,  or  any  other  question  if  he  liked,  but  Mr.  Purser 

before  the' Childers  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com^  was  not. 

mens  in  1884.  That  was  in  the  Ofiiee/  Ui  cour  e,  13026.  Then  the  substance  of  your  reply  is  that  you 

was  on  that.  I do  not  think-  he  was  examined.  authority?— I was  as  far  as  Mr.  Purser 

was  a Royal  Commission  and  the  other  ® _ was  concerned.  You  must  not  make  the  old  confusion 

Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  m 1^.  between  generaUter  and  secundum  quid.  As  far  as 

may  say  that  I refuse  to  be  bou^  by  every  statement  subordinate  officers  are  concerned,  I am  the  final 
made  in  the  evidence  before  the  Powis  Commission.  authority;  as  far  as  membei-s  of  the  Board  are  con- 
18016  That  is  except  as  far  as  it  suits  you? — No,  so  oemed,  the  Board  is  the  final  authority, 
far  os  l'  agree  with  it.  There  is  a good  deal  of  it  that  13027.  Am  I to  suppose  that  there  is  no  appeal  from 

does  not  suit  me,  but  I accept  it  so  far  a«  I behove  It 

to  be  accurate,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  generally 

accurate  with  the  exception  of  those  two  statements.  ___  ^ . 

13016  Now  we  had  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Downing  against  my  treatment  of  him,  the  Board  will  discuss 
that  on  one  occasion  he  was  asked  by  a Commissioner  the  matter, 
for  information  which  he  knew  was  to^be  used  rather 
to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Bedington?— That  was  before 

13017.  And  then  he  thought  it  weU  to  ask  Mr. 

Rediugton  as  to  whether  he  should  give  this  infor- 
mation, and  Mr.  Redington  said,  ” Certainly,  you  have 
to  "ive  it;  every  Commissioner  is  as  well  entitled  as 
I am  to  ail  the  information  available.  ” Do  you  agree 
with  that  view?— That  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  when  I came  on  it. 


an  officer  to  the  Commissioners? — Not  about  a detail 
of  administration;  bub  if  be  writes,  to  the  secretaries 
and  appeals,  nob  against  my  treatment  of  a detail,  but 


13028.  Could  a secretary  take  it  to  the  Board  if  you 
said  it  was  nob  to  go  to  the  Board— if  you  .said,  ” It  is 
nob  to  go  to  the  Board;  I am  the  final  authority  over 
the  secretary  when  the  Board  is  not  sitting”?- He 
could  not. 

13029.  That  is  quite  possible?— That  is  quite  pos- 
sible. 

18030.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  your  prevent- 
ing the  secretary  from  letting  a matter  go  to  the  BoKd, 
I find  this  is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Newell  at  Question 
2476  of  the  Powis  Commission? — ^But  you  are  going 


13018.  What  reason  have  you  for  saying  that  that  2476  of  the  Powis 
n-.B  not  tbe  opinion  of  the  Boerd?— I told  you  of  the  back  beyond  1902.  , , , . , , , 

-j  n-1..  XI — ,1  13031.  I will  have  a good  deal  to  say  to  1902  later, 

but  Dr.  Newell  says  in  'reply  to  the  question  whether, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  every  appeal  would  go  to  the 
Board,  ‘‘  I would  consider  it  my  bounden  duty  to  do 
so  quite  irrespective  of  the  feelings  of  tbe  Resident 
”0 t>ini  ic  not.  SO  now,  nor  ds  I 


discussion  that  we  had  at  the  Board. 

13019.  But  do  you  think  that  it  is  quite  consistpt 
with  your  evidence  that  prior  to  1902,  at  any  rate,_^at 
anv  Commissioner  was  as  well  entitl^  as  the  Resident 
Co^issioner  to  any  information?— Certainly,  t^b  he 
is  as  well  entitled  to  information.  That  is  perfe(rtly 
true  also  of  the  present  time.  It  depends  on  what 
channel  he  gets  it  tbreugh.  , . - . - 4.-  o 

13020.  Well  is  that  true  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection? 


Commissioner  Well,  that  is  nob  so  now, 
believe  was  it  so  then.  The  Board  made  me  respon- 
sible for  the  agenda  paper  in  1902. 

13082.  In  that  letter  to  Mr.  Purser  from  which  I 


— rnac  was  not  the  view  of  the  Board  when  I came  on  Jiave  quoted  the  postscript,  you  charge  him  with  hold- 

it  As  I told  you  yesterday,  the  Board  considered  iug  a check  inspection  in  Cloondafi  without  orders, 

that  it  was  ver-v  objectionable  that  members  of  the  and  you  say  the  point  referred  to  him  was  whether  a 

Board  should  go  to  subordinate  officers  for  information  re-inspection  should  be  held? — ^Tbat  was  an  error  ot 

which  ought  to  be  got  from  another  source.  I will  memory. 

explain  this  if  you  wish  to  cross-examino  me.  13083.  Of  yours?— Yes;  what  is  the  date  of  that 

13021.  I will  not  cross-examine  you  at  all?— Well,  1 letter?  I had  not  seen  the  papers  for  three  months, 
mean  examine  me  on  the  weakness  of  an  administra-  13034.  The  date  would  be  tbe  I2th  of  July,  1911? — 
tive  Board.  I am  perfectly  ready  to  speak  on  that  for  j ietjer  from  the  papers,  and  I 

a very  considerable  time.  You  arc  now  touching  one  be  some  excuse  for  the  error  in  the 

of  its  weaknesses.  n t ' character  of  tbe  day ; but  we  have  heard  enough  about 

13022.  I have  my  own  opinion  about  it?— bo  have  i.  Cloondafi  ease  to  know  that  there  was  a certain 

13022a  But  in  view  of  the  evidence,  at  all  events,  amount  of  confusion  in  our  minds  as  to  whether  Mr. 

which  I have  quoted  given  by  Sir  Alexander  MacDon-  XeUy’s  letter  was  really  an  appeal  or  not.  At  one 

nell  and  Sir  Patrick  Reenan,  and  also  of  the  evidence  pmser  treated  it  as  an  appeal,  and  at  another 

■ given  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Ward,  that  they  con-  denied  that  it  was  an  appeal.  On  one  of  the 

tidered  ffiemselves  quite  entitled  to  discuss  educational  aoeuments,  as  you  see,  a clerk  actually  called  it  an 

matters  with  any  inspector?— Yes,  certainly;  I never  appeal,  but  if  you  examme  Kellys  letter,  as  i did 

denied  that.  ' subsequently,  it  appears  that  it  was  not  an  typeal  at 

13028  Ma,  I now  ask  von  on  what  piooedentB  jou  all.  The  difieienco  ia  mthei  slight;  ^ I saj  it  was  an 
ginShs  ofairn  Mde  in  tho  postscript  of  yoin  lettsi*  a.w  ol  mamoi,,  a oompatarively  shght^ons,  ^_t 
9 ..  i:  , -,04.1.  ion  where  vou 


pnond  the  claim  mane  in  It  was  not  aotoally  an  appaid.  He  n 

^sed“ie^fTo;Eg  w“oI“^°V»^  final  anthoSty  said  - I shoidd  be  vei,  rnneh  sn.prised  it  idle 

on  details  o!  administration  "?-Aa  far  as  he  was  eon-  wonld  do  , ■ , is  to  . 

<;gj.ned.  13035.  You  have  explained  then  that  it 


any  document  in  snpiK>rt  of  ot  mommy  to  say  that  the  question  that  was  referred 
y to  him  was  whether  a re-mspection  should  be  held?— 


13024.  Can  you  give 
that?— The  1902  resolutions. 

18025  You  say  that  they  gave  you  final  authority?— 
As  far  as  the  officers  under  my  control -are  concerned, 
but,  of  couree,  not  final  so  far.  as  the  members  of  the 
Board  are  concerned.  That  is  my  contei^on.  -I- 
explain  in  a moment  what  that  means.  One  wuld  not 
carry  on  the  system  at  all  except  on  this  understa-pd- 
ing".  I am  responsible  to  the 


13036.  But  that  was  stated  in  your  letter?— I know. 
18037.  Is  there  an  Order  or  was  there  an  Order  that 
no  check  inspection  should  be  held  in  any  sci^l  vdth- 
put  your  express  direction? — ^Certainly', 

13038.„What  is  -the  date  of  that  Order?— It  is  con- 
tained in  the  instructions  to  the  chief  inspectors,  that 


3 ae  rtX  ‘ B7tte''i-ee3ntio'ns  dim  the  detaik  a.n  m mvestigsKon  oMinot  be  held  except  by  Older  of  the 
left  to  me;  as  to  fact  even  before  1902  they  were  left  Commissioners. 

*Vide  Appendix  XIV.  (4). 
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{Contiruied. 


13039.  Investigation  is  diSerent? — But  a check 
inspection  is  an  investigation;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Board  to  be  an  investigation. 
It  is  an  investigation  into  the  marking  of  a previous 
inspector. 

18040..  Mr.  Kettle. — The  words  in  the  instructions 
of  the  22nd  May,  1900,  are,  “ The  chief  inspectors  hold 
special  inquiries  aird  investigations  when  so  directed 
by  the  Commissioners”? — Yes,  that  is  clear  enough. 

18041.  Mr.  Henly. — Another  is  that  the  chief  inspec- 
tor may  examine  any  school  any  time  he  likes? — So  he 
may,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  his  reporting  fo  the 
Board. 

13042.  Mr.  Coffey. — ^Now  tlie  next  point  I want  to 
ask  you  about  is,  whether  the  question  referred  to  Mr. 
Purser  was  in  reference  to  a re-inapeetion? — It  has 
been  made  perfectly  clear  since,  that  what  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Purser  was  a draft  letter  by  Mr.  Lemass. 

13043.  For  what? — For  his  observations  as  to 
whether  it  was  a suitable  letter  to  send. 

18044.  It  did  not  say  anything,  I think,  about 
whether  this  was  a suitable  letter? — No,  it  did  uot. 
I am  quoting  from  memory  what  Mr.  Lemass’s  noting 
W8S._  I think  it  was  “ Chief  inspector  is  requested  to 
furnish  his  observations.” 


_ 13045.  But  what  ^observations  could  th©  Office  pos- 
sibly want  in  connection  with  that  case  except  to  go 
to  the  district  and  examine  the  school? — That  is  a 
pretty  assumption.  Mr.  Lemass  !iad  no  authority 
to  ask  him  to  go  down  to  the  school  and  hold  an 
investigation.  Ho  had  no  authority  to  do  it,  and  Mr. 
Purser  knew  that  he  could  not  do  it. 

13046.  But  was  it  not  quite  evident  to  the  Office 
tliat  Kelly  had  committed  an  irregularity? — Certainly, 
you  must  remember  that  I said  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Purser  that  I hod  given  Mr.  Lemass  a wigging  for 
doing  that.  I think  Mr.  Lemass’s  action  was  the 
cause  of  a good  deal  of  the  trouble  that  ensued.  Ha 
had  no  business  to  make  a reference  to  the  chief  inspec- 
tor at  all.  There  was  nothing  to  refer. 

13047.  That  is  what  struck  me,  that  it  was  quite  an 
Office  matter.  When  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge 
^t  Mr.  Purser  had  re-examined  the  school? — It  must 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I thiuk  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  but,  as  I said  before,  I do  not  remember. 


18048.  In  April  you  said  to  Mr.  Purser?— That  was 
the  nrst  time  I came  to  a consciousness  of  the  matter  I 
was  siting  from  memory.  The  4th  of  AprU  was  the 
date  in  my  memory  when  I read  the  papers.  I had 
never  read  them  before. 

13049.  But  we  had  it  from  Mr.  Lemass  that  those 
papers  were  submitted  to  you?— Ccrtainlv,  I said  that 
til  my  direct  evidence. 


decide  what  to  do.’  The  Resident  Commissioner’s 
remark  about  Mr.  Purser's  extraordinary  report  was 
prior  to  the  28th  of  February,  1911,”  ’and  he  says 

some  time  between  the  9tb  and  28tb  of  February? 

That  is  the  end  of  February ; he  does  not  give  the  dote; 

180.55.  Between  the  9th  and  28th,  but  the  reference 
is  not  dated.  It  was  some  time  between  the  9fch  of 
February  and  the  28th,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ross  says 
you  might  infer  that  it  was  previous  to  the  18th  of 
Febniary,  because  the  docuinonfc  was  typed,  and  the 
date  of  tho  typing  was  the  18tb? — My  recollection  is  a 
blank  in  the  matter.  I am  willing  to  accept  any  date 
towards  tho  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March, 
because  I do  uot  think  it  makes  the  slightest  diSerenoe 
to  the  point  I am  making.  The  essential  fact  is  that  it 
was  submitted  to  me  before  I visited  the  district,  it 
seems  to  mo  to  moke  no  difference  whatever  whether 
it  was  the  cud  of  February  or  5tb  of  March,  and  Mr. 
Lemass  is  only  going  on  bis  own  recollection. 

18056.  It  was  uot  recollection;  lie  had  the  file  here? 
— As  far  as  tho  file  is  concornod,  I will  accept  any 
noting  on  it,  but  I won’t  accept  eouvereatious. 

13057.  We  had  it  from  Mr.  Lemass  tbnt  when  tlie 
first  paper  came  back  he  submitted  it  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner? — Yes. 

13058.  And  the  Resident  Commissioner,  as  well  as 
I recollect,  said? Does  he  quote  the  conversation? 

13059.  I am  quoting  his  evidence — said,  "That  is 
an  extraordinary  recommendation  ”? — \Vliat  is  an 
extraordinary  recommendation? 

13000.  Mr.  Purser’s. — Do  you  mean  to  say  his 
report? 

13061.  “ And  you  had  bettor  consult  Mr.  Purser 
again  before  we  decide  what  to  do.”  You  remember 
that  conversation? — Cei-tainly  not.  How  could  I 
possibly?  You  are  speaking  of  more  than  two  years 
ago.  There  have  been  so  many  conversations  on  this 
case  that  I could  not  possibly  say  whether  these  re- 
marks were  made  then  or  in  the  end  of  February  or  in 
April  or  in  July. 

13062.  Then  he  says  later,  ” I brought  that  before 
the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  he  said,  ‘ Before  doing 
anything  that  seems  a strange  notion,’  or  some  expres- 
sion of  that  kind,  but  I do  not  think  I should  commit 
the  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  precise  words,  ' It  is 
an  extraordinary  case;’  lie  said  it  was  a cose  that 
would  require  further  consideration,  and  could  Mr. 
Purser  have  been  aware  of  this  man’s  career  when  he 
rnade  that  noting? — Yes,  I certainly  said  that  at  one 
time,  but  I will  not  admit  that  I said  it  then.  It  is 
very  hard,  as  you  know,  when  convorsotions  without 
record  have  been  held  at  various  times  to  say  in  what 
particular  month  a certain  remark  \vas  made. 


13050_.  In  the  middle  of  February?— No.  March-  in 
the  beginning  of  March.  ’ 

18051  Mr.  Lemass  gave  us  here  a statement  that  ‘ 
you  made  in  February,  and  there  is  no  question  about 
fW  ttat  in  evidence-a  statement 

ShLn)  V u > connection  with  the 

school?— I think  it  was  the  beginning  of  March. 

here?— If  you  have 
the  file,  or  can  show  me  from  the  fi,ie,  tlmt  that 
was  the  time,  I will  admit  it,  but  I am  giviin^  mv 
beginning  of  Mafeh.  do 

7277°?^.®  ■ !■<»»»»«  «t  Questiou 


13063.  The  CHAinMAX. — That  is  the  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  file? — My  impression  is  that  it  was  said 
in  April.  _ If  I were  asked  I would  not  take  an  oath 
on  the  subject,  but  my  impression  is  that  I made  that 
remark  on  the  14th  of  April,  on  reading  the  file. 

13004.  Ml*.  Coffey. — But  according  to  Mr.  Lemass 
YOU  read  the  file  in  February? — ^No,  I never  read  the  ' 
file  in  February. 

13065.  Then  the  official  notings  that  have  been  put 
before  us  are  wrong? — Certainly  not.  I have  said 
notliing  to  show  that. 

13066.  Mr.  Lemass  is  wrong? — If  he  said  I read  the 
file  in  February  he  is  wrong.  I treated  that  file  as 
I told  you  the  last  day  with  regard  to  another  file.  I 
never  read  a file  until  it  is  oompleto.  When  n report  of 
that  kind  is  brought  to  me  I usually  say,  ” Refer  to 
chief  inspector  for  his  observations.”  When  Mr. 
Lemass  brought  me  Mr.  Purser's  report,  no  doubt  what 
I said  to  him  was,  ” Send  that  ” (according  to  the- 
course  followed  in  the  ease  of  an  appeal)  ” to  Mr. 
Cussen  for  his  observations.”  This  action  was  con- 
trary to  practice  and  coutrary  to  regulation,  but,  as  I 
said  in  my  direct  evidence,  I did  not  wish  to  have  any 
trouble  with  Mr.  Purser. 

13067.  So  then  we  are  to  take  it  that  Mr.  Lemass’? 
evidence  was  quite  wrong? — I dare  say  it  was  forgetful- 
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1806^.  Because  he  was  quite  clear,  and  he  pointed 
out  his  own  writing  on  the  file,  ana  be  said  you  used 
the  expression,  “That  is  a strange  notion"? — His 
recollections  do  not  become  Holy  Writ  by  beiug  put  in 
evidonoe.  I have  had  sufficient  experience  of  memories, 
both  my  own  and  other  people’s  to  know  that  if  a 
conversation  is  quoted  years  after  it  was  held,  one  may 
reasonably  be  extremely  sceptical  not  so  much  as  to  the 
subject  of  the  conversation  as  with  regard  to  the  time 
when  it  is  alleged  to  have  taken  piace. 

13060.  Will,  you  say  that  you  made  no  such  remarlr 
when  the  paper  was  submitted  to  you? — ^No,  I would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  because  my  mind  is  a 
blank  on  the  subject. 

13070.  And,  of  course,  you  know  that  your  mind 
being  a blank  and  we  having  the  positive  stetement  of 
Mr.  liemass  that  you  said  this  on  a certain  date,  we 
nave  to  accept  his  statement? — Tt  will  show  much 
simplicity  to  do  so. 

13071.  But  we  have  to  accept  it  as  a Committee?-— 
Accept' it  then  pro  fanto;  you  may  accept  it  as  a man’s 
recollection  of  a conversation,  but  if  you  have  studied 


18084.  Yes? — Not  quite,  because  Mr,  Purser  bad  no 
right  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Ward  the  details  of  a case 
which  he  had  been  investigating  himself. 

18085.  Where  does  that  come  in? — That  comes  in 
under  that  order  about  the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

18086.  But  this  case  was  not  before  the  Board? — 
But  everything  done  in  the  Office  is  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  just  as  every  letter  is  in  the  name 
of  the  Commissioners,  otherwise  the  country^  could 
discriminate  between  ^e  action  of  the  secretaries  and 
the  action  of  the  Board.  Everything  done  in  the  Office 
is  a proceeding  of  the  Board. 

13087.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  a 
charge  of  insubordination  would  lie  against  Mr.  Purser 
for  discussing  a case  with  a Commissioner? — It  depends 
entirely  on  how  he  discussed  it.  You  are  raising  agwn 
a question  that  I thought  we  had  settled  this  morning 
ns  to  the  sort  of  communication  that  might  be  unobjec- 
tionable between  Commissioners  and  subordinates.  As 
head  of  the  administration  and  responsible  to  the 
Board,  I could  not  allow  a subordinate  officer  who  has 
investigated  a case  to  approach  a Commissioner,  es- 
pecially with  a view  to  having  it  raised  at  the  Board. 


as  so  conclusive,  There  is  a very  great  difierence  most  decidedly  not.^  Otherwiso  my  authority,  would 


between  recollection  and  documentary  evidence.  Per. 
soiially,  I never  accept  anything*  but  documentary 
evidence. 

13072.  But  he  had  the  document  with  him? — But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  document  about  that. 

13073.  Not  about  the  conversation? — Certainly  not. 
I am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  when  I see  ’’  sub- 
initterl  " on  a file,  that  it  was  submitted  to 


not  be  worth  a day's  purchase. 

13088.  Th.at  is  a power  that  you  claim  since  the 
resolutions  of  1902? — Certmnly,  since  then;  as  to 
whether  before,  is  another  matter.  I should  have  been 
inclined  to  claim  it  even  before,  because,  even  apart 
Ii-OTO  the  regulation,  I could  not  hold  my  wsition  for 
one  day  if  I was  going  to  have  the  ground  cut  under 
me  by  'un  individual  Commissioner,  who  has  no  status 
whatever  when  the  Board  is  not  sitting,  approaching 


though  I have  forgotten  all  about  it,  but  I won^t  go  approach^  by  men  who  are  dealing  wiiii  cases, 

one  bit  bevond  that.  I admit  everything  on  the  file.  answer  for  the  worola  of  the  staff,  or  if 

■ .1307*.  The  C™M.,K.-The„  is  „o^  J the  file  £ 

t £ as=ert.i.  - —'4^  » 


when  it  was  submitted,  because  it  had  been  broken  up 
and  was  submitted  to  me  piecemeal. 

18075.  Mr,  CoFPEV. — ^Was  the  record  of  Kelly  sub- 
mitted to  you? — I certainly  saw  it.  . 

13076;.  Mr.  Habbison. — If  any  action  is  taken  when 
you  have  read  the  file,'  do  you  make  a note  on  it  yeur- 
self?— I did  in  this  case,  as  I had  visited  the  school 
myself.  In  general  they  are  clrami  up  by  the  secn- 
taries,  and  initialled  by  mo. 

18077.'  You  would  initial  it?— Not  always,  you  will 


a wound;  if  nobody  would  ever  do  anything  t 
wrong,  anything  except  what  was  in  accordance 
the  strictest  rules  of  probity,  such  regulations  as  tent 
which  we  arc  discussing  might  be  dispensed  with. 
But  we  must  take  tbe  world  as  we  find  it.  Evp 
among  the  twelve  apostles  one  person  was  found  who 
was  not  pei-footly  eatisfactory,  and  why  not  among 
twenty  Commissioners? 

13089.  Then  we  have  the  admission  that  you  have 
made  already,  that  it  was  quite  open  bo  any  Commifl- 
sioner  up  to  1902,  if  lie  so  desired,  to_take  full  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  Office?— No;  you  are  oon- 


that  tbe  Board  would  have  sti-ongly  disapproved,  and 
would  have  been  immensely  astonished  li  anybody  bad 
attempted  to  do  it. 

13090.  They  would,  and  so  would  I?— I think  you 


find  irt  some  cases  notings  drawn  up  and  initialed  by  stautiy  trying  to  make  that  fwint,  but  I have  ad- 
tee  sociSy,  under  which  is  the  ^oTd  “ submitted."  mitted  it._I  said  Ua^te^oretic^ly  he^^  it,  but 

13078.  That  is  equivalent  to  your  initialling  it?— 

In  my  opinion  it  is  not  os  satisfactory  as  having  my 
own  initials,  but  as  I have  allowed  it  to  be  done,  I am 

willing  to  aocept  it  »s  equiY.lMt,  , „rt7vVt7mItrmc“S»Tt  iiiiVtlie  constitution  of 

,18079.  You  would  accept  the  secretary  s noting  that  Board  before  1902  (I  won’t  say  anything  of  it  after- 

it  was  submitted? — Yes,  as  equivalent  to  my  orvn  ^vas  an  admirable  constitution.  I will  teke 

initials.  the,  risk  of  yielding  you  a point  by  saying  that  I think 

18080.  Mr.  Coffey. — You  charged  Mr.  Purser  in  this  jt  p,  detestable  and  unworkable  oonetitution. 
Cioondaff  case  as  being  insubordinate?- Certainly.  13091'.  You  don’t  know  my  point?— Perhaps  i do. 

18081.  'Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the  insub- 
ordination was?— First  of  all  lor  having  bold  an  in- 


13092.  At  nnv  rate;  I am  not  offering  any  opinion 
. to  what  the  Board  was  before  1902?— You  remember 


insubordinate  in  that.  - . . _ 
been  insubordinate  for  refusing  in  a matter  teat  was 
within  my  jurisdiction  to  accept  my  decision.  Thirdly, 
I hold  Mm  to  have  beeirinsubordmatc  (of  course,  this 
is  not  as  conclusive  as  the  othersl  in  approaching  Mi'. 
Ward  with  a view  to  bringing  this  matter,  which  was 
already  decided,  before  the  Board.,. 


missioner  and  the  Board  as  having  become  atrophied 
from  disuse  (but  the  printera,  by  a ounoaa  friicifas, 
printed  it  as  “atrophied  fiom  disease  ).  He  had 
become  oonvuiced  that  the  system,  as  I admit  plaimy, 
had  broken  down.  After  tee  appointment  of  Hr. 
Trnill  in  1901  1 told  Mr.  Wyiidham  that  I gave  tee 

tTT  1 Board  ft  six  month’s  lease  of  life,  and  in  the  fifth  month 

13082.  Are  you  quite  sure  whether  it  w'as  Mr,  Ward  • Archbishop  resigned,  so  I made  a very  good  guess, 
who  approached  Mr.  Purser  or.  Mr.  Purser,  who  • g^ts,  this  action  of  Mr.  Purser  in 

approached  Mr.  'Ward?— You  are  asking  m6  (»a  to  


my  OMinal  charges  against  Mr.  Purser. in  this- cose. 
I .did  not  kno'w.  at  that-  time  that  Mr.  Ward  ever 
approached- him.  I was  subsequently  .made  aware  of 
teat,  . • • . . 

18088.  :Had  you  known  that  it  would  have  doire  away 
with' the'  charge  -of  ihaubordinatiou? — ^With  the  'third 
element  of  it’ 


going  to  inspect  and  examine  Cioondaff  school  was 
regularised?— I -treated  it  as.auteorised  for  the. reasons 
'that  I gave  you.  . 

18094.  '.You  visited  the  school  yourself  with  Mi.  Hil- 
-worth  some  time  ,later?^Yes,  and  Mr,.  Cussen. 

'■13095.  And  -we -have  it -from  Mr.  Bilworth- that  you 
considered  the  school  undermarked?— Undermarked? 
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13096.  Yes?— Yea.  I admitted  that.  I considered  it 
underraarked.. 

1S097.  I do  not  thinQc  you  will  deny  that  you  and  Mr. 
Dilworth  are  both  outside  the  machinery  of . inapeo- 
tion.  "While  I have  the  highest  respect,-  if  I mav  be 
permitted  to  . say  po,  for  both  of  you,  I do  not  think 
your  judgment  upon  a school  .should  have  milch  weight 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  chief 
inspector . like  Mr.  .Pureer?— In  Sir.  Stanley's  letter  it 
is  contemplated  that  the  Commissioners' shoqld  visit 
schools  and  report  on, them,  and  one  of  the  fundamental 
rules '(which  I believe  are  very  few  in  number)  is  that 
tho  Commissionei-s  should  visit  schools. 

18098.  I see  o good  deal  of  advaqtage  in  the  Cbm. 
missionerp  going  to  visit  the  eohooh  and  I think  they 
ought  to  visit  them  more,'  but  my  view  on  the,  other 
hand  is,  that,  the  judgment , of ' anybody.,  ^outside  the 
machinery  of  inspection  should  not  carry,  and  could 
not  carry,  ,the.  same  weight  as  the  jud^ent  of  the 
inspector? — Certainly,  I admit  th^ifc,.  but  you  inust 
remember  that  my  judgment,  so  far  as  it  was  exer^ 
cised,  was  exercised,  onjy  wheii  I thought  a teacher  bad 
been  badly  treated,  ."^ou  think  it  was  a mistake  on 
my  part? 

18099.  I have  not  expressed  any  opinion? — You 
know  that  in  my  direct  evidence  I said,  that  only  as  tliQ 
vary  rarest  thing  in,,the  world  did  J.  ever  act  on  rjiy.own 
judgment.  Jlven  in  this  Qase,  although  I made  a noting 
on  the  file  in  the  CloondaS  case,  as  a matter  of  fact,,  if 
I had  riot  visited  the  school,  I should  have  acted  exactly 
asidid., 

.13100.  How  long  did  you  spend  in  the  school? — I 
cannrit  tell' you,  I suppose  20  or, '25  minutes. 

18101.  And  from  your  noting  I -see' that  a good  deal 
of  the  time  was  occupied  not  in  inspecting  the  school, 
but  in  inspecting  the  teacher? — To  in.spect  the  teacher 
tookme,  not  25  minutes',  but  exactly  two  seconds,  so 
that  I had  24  minutes,  58  seconds  for  the  rest  of  the 
school.  A good  deal  of  tho -time  spent  there,  as  you 
see ' from  my  notes,  was  taken  up  in  hearing  his 
grievances,  not  so  much  against  the  inspector  as  against 
the  curate  who  had 'denounced  him  from  the  altar. 

• I3i02.  His  record  as  presented  to  ud  was,  to  put  it 
mildly,  very  unsatisfactory,  but  so  long  as  the  Board 
•df  Education  was  willing  to  continue  hiin  in  the  service, 
do  you  think  it  was  quite  fair  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Purser 
that  in  estimating  • tbs'  -work  done  in  the  ^school  ^he 
should  take ’account  of  the  teacher’s  previous  record? — 
Perfectly  fair,  I think,  since  I considered-  Mr.  Purser's 
i-eport  to  have  been  a grossly  unfair  one.  I-  said  before 
that'if  I had  not  seen  the  school,  I would  have  acted 
exactly  in  the  way  I did,  having  once  decided-  to  over- 
look his  violation  of  regulations  in  visiting  the  school 
at  'alii. and  hoilding  an  investigation.  Having  done 
that,  and  having  read  Mr.  Purser’s  report,  and  Mr. 
■Cussen’s  reply  tp  his  charges,  and  having  noticed  that 
Mr.,  Purser  stated  that  Cloondaff  School  was  a better 
school  than  Beltra  School,  which  had  got  “ very  good  ” 
for -many  years,  1 should  have  said,  “Mr.  Purser’s 
report  is  open  to  'grave  suspicion,  ’’  and  on. looking  back 
-on  the  record  of  Sir.  Jlelly,  I should  have  seen  Siat  it 
was -very  bad,  and  that  he  had  been  dismissed,  and  that 
bo  bod  never  in  his  life  got  a good  report,  nothing  better 
than  " fair.”  ' 'My  suspicions  of  Mr.  Purser’s  impar- 
tiality would  have  been  strengthened,  and  I should  have 
felt  myself  obliged  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  Kelly’s 
reCqrd  before  him  when  he  wrote  his  report. 

18108.  Kelly’s  record  did  not  come  into  this  c.ase? 

Most  certainly  it  did  come  in.'  It  is  a very  difficult 
thing  to  separate  a man  from  his  past  record.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  impossible  for  me  when  comparing  Mr. 
Purser’s  with  Mr.  Cusseri’s  report  not  to  feel  suspicious 
-of  the  former’s  fairness,  on, account  of  his  depreciation 
of  the  Beltra  school,  whose  record  was  good,  and  his 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Kelly,  whose  record  had  been 
uniformly  bad.  ■ " 

18104.  “We  had  it  in  evidence  from  an  official  of 
yours  who  recently  left  the  service  that  he  regarded 
your  visits  to  schools  as  having. a disturbing  rather 
than  a smoothing  influence  in  the  matter  of  securing 
uniformity  among  the  inspectors?— That  is  Mr.  Hynes, 
I suppose.  I was  surprised  at  some  things  in  Mr. 


Hynes’s  evidence,  because  he  liud  so  . consistently  ex- 
pressed in  my  hearing  a different  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  my  visits  to  schools.  . This  was  an,  opinion 
apparently,  which  he  adopted  after  lie  left  the  service.' 

13105.  Perhaps  he  always  liail  it? — Possibly  he  had 
it.  How  can  I tell  what  a man  lias  in  Jiis  mind 
except  from  what  he  says?  . , • . 

13106.  Mr.  ,Henlv. — What  ho  said  is  .quite  consistent 
with  Mr.  Cofiey’s  question  and  your  statement.  He 
said  that  for  some  time  be  thought  highly  of  your 
visiting  schools,  and  ho  thought  it  very  valuable,  but 
that  after  a time  ho  found  it  t-o  be  a disturbing  factor, 
nud  that  he  thought  you  eairie  sonietimcs'-to  very  erro- 
neous conclusions? — “Erroneous  coucilusibns ’’  mean; 
of  course,  conclusions  ditieivnt  from  those  'of  Mr. 
Hynes.  Knowing  the  character  that  Mr.  Hynes  had 
with  ^iG  teachers,  I should  say  that'if  I differed  from 
him,  it  .must  have  been  in  the  ivay  of  being. , 'more 
favourable  to  the  teachers. 

13107.  Mr.  Cofi-'EY. — But  docs  it  at  all  suggest  itself 
to  you  that  if, you  have  capable  and  efficient, inspectors, 

as  i think  your,  chief  inspectors  .arc? Not  were?  , 

18108.  No,  I think,  they  arc  capable  .ami  oificient?-!:- 
I do  not  say  tliey  are.  not,  but  I say  they  were  not. 
I stated  to  tho  Board,  ou  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Hynes’s 
retirement,  that  I had,  since  1900,  been  plagued  by  the 
most  unsatisfactory  .chief  inspectors  that  could  easdy  be 
imagined,  and  that  was  also  the  opinion  of  tjic  Board., 
13109.  But  having  the  opinion  that  your  inspectors 
are  efficient  and  capable  officers,  does  it  suggest  itself 
to  you  kt- all  that  their  judgment  is  likely  to  be'di^ 
turbed  by  your  interfet'ing  with  Ihoir  marking? — But 
I do  not  ever  interfere -with  their  marking;  I'nover 
have  interfered  with  their  marking.  ' - , 

ISllO.  But  have  wo  not  had  it  in-  oviderioc'-^of 
course,  as- it  was  so  recently  given  we  have!  not  -yet 
got  a print  of  your  evidence,  bub  have  we  nob-bad  the 
evidence  from  you  that  you  wrote  on  a number  of 
occasions  to  tlie  <^ief  inspectors  to  any  that  you  Had 
been  in  such  a district,  and  that  you  thought  the  mark-; 
ing  of  the  inspector  was  too  high  or  too  low? — ^Certainly; 

18111.  But  was  not  that  interfering,  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  inspector?- — Certainly  not  in  on  objec- 
tionable way.  - - • ' 

13112.  How? — Because  I wrote  to  the  chief  inspec- 
tors who  w^ere  responsible  fbr  uniformity,  pointing  out 
what  divergencies  from  uniformity  I htld  found  in 
certain  districts,  and  asking  them' to  inspect  the 'schools 
and  see  whether  things  were  all  right.  ■ I directed  their 
attention  to  spots  u’here  I was  convinced  the  inspectors 
were  not  carrying  out  our  instructions.  I said  in  my 
direct,  evidence  that  in  most  cases  tho  chief  inspectors 
agi'eed  with  their  subordinates  and  disagreed  with  me. 

13118.  I think  it  would  be  . not  at  all  unreasonable  if 
the  communication  rested  with  the  chief  inspector,  hut 
I see  a very  serious  difficulty  connected,  with -that  whan 
the  chief  inspector  went  to  such  a district  and  said  to 
the  local  inspector,  “ The  Resident  Commissioner  was 
here,  and  he  does  not  agree  with  your  marking  ”? — He 
had  no  right  to  say  that. 

13114.  But  if  he  did  it? — It  would  be  eoutoary  to  my 
orders.  ' . . ' • 

13115.  But  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  was 
said? — ^Well,  it. was  entirely  contrary  to  my  orders.-  I 
was  most  particular  about  that,  and  I have  said  that, 
I think,  in -answer  to  Mr.  Harrison.  I 'was  most  par- 
ticular about  that. 

13116.  I would  not  at  all  think  it  unreasonable  or 
unfair  for  the  Resident-  Commissioner  to  say  to  his 
chief  officials  that  the  standard  was  too  low  or  too 
high? — That  is  all  I did. 

13117.  But  it  tended  to  have  a disturbing  influence 
when  the  chief  inspector  communicated  it  to  ihe  local 
inspector? — They  had  no  right  to  do  that.  ' 

13118.  If  the  chief  inspector  communicated  to 
local  inspector  the , view  that  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner had  taken  of  the  district? — He  had  ho  right  to 
do  so.  It  was  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  his'instruc- 
tions,  and  never  in  my  life  have  1 mentioned  to  n 
subordinate  inspector  that  I disagreed  with  bis  marv 
ing,  and  surely  I should  be  the  person  -to  do  it  if  I 
wanted  the  inspector  to  be  informed.  Mr.  "Ward  was 
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the  first  person  who  ever  told  me  that  people  were 
sajing  that.  He  said  that  some  teachers  told  him  that 
I visited  a school,  and  that  next  moming  the  senior 
inspector  turned  up  and  reduced  the  mark.  That  was  a 
fable.  Never,  except  on  one  occasion,  have  I mentioned 
to  any  inspector  that  I disagreed  with  his  marking.  I 
was  visiting  a convent  school  in  the  County  Kilkenny 
last  year,  which  I thought  to  be  an  admirable  school, 
and  as  it  was  mai'ked  only  “very  good,”  I said  before 
Mr.  W.  A.  Brown  and  the  manager  that  if  I were 
marking  the  school  I should  have  given  it  “excellent." 
That  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I ever  said  to  a 
man  that  I disagreed  with  his  marking. 

13119.  But  did  you  make  any  entries  in  the  obser- 
vation books  that  the  marking  had  been  given  too  high 
or  too  low? — It  would  be  hard  to  answer  tiiat,  as  I 
have  no  record  of  my  notions.  But  I am  pretty  certain 
that  most  of  my  remarks  have  been  laudatory;  nearly 
all  of  them. 

13120.  But  your  evidence  on  this  point  has  been 
that  except  in  this  case  of  Mr.  Brown  in  Kilkenny 
you  never  conveyed  to  a subordinate  that  you  dis- 
approved of  his  marking? — Not  so  far  as  I know.  You 
may  possibly  produce  a noting  out  of  tm  observation 
book  that  might  imply  that,  but  certainly  it  is  not 
before  my  mind. 

13121.  Could  you  recall  to  your  memory  this  remark 
from  au  observation  book,  “ I entirely  dissent  from  the 
marking  of  this  school  by  the  district  inspector  ”? — 
No,  I do. not.  Tell  me  where  it  was  and  I might. 

13122.  Do  you  want  it  particularly? — I cannot  recall 
it.  What  is  the  date? 

' 18122.  Do  you  want  it  particularly? — Well  I cannot 

recall  it.  What  is  the  date? 

13128.  I will  give  you  the  school.  You  will  find  that 

in  the  observation  hook  in  School? — 

That  must  have  been  some  years  ago.  I have  not  - 
been  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  I should  say  two 
years. 

13124.  That  is,  at  all  events,  the  ease? — Well,  of 
course,  if  that  is  so,  it  is  so.  What  I said  was,  you 
must  remember,  that  I never  mentioned  to  an  inspec- 
tor or  said  before  an  inspector  that  I disagreed  with 
his  marking. 

13126.  But  you  leave  it  there  for  the  teacher  and 
the  manager? — Was  it,  might  I ask,  in  favour  of  the 
teacher  or  against  him. 

18126.  It  was  in  favour  of  the  teacher? — Quite  so. 

13127.  The  school  was  marked  “ good  ” and  another 
school  was  marked  “very  good,”  and  you  made  a 
reflection  on  the  judgment  of  the  local  inspector  by 
saying  that  you  entirely  disagreed  with  this,  and  like 
Mr.  ^rser  in  the  Cloondaff  case  you  said  it  was  a 
better  school  thau  the  school  next  door? — ^Now  that  you 
recall  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  comes  back  to 
my  mind.  What  I remember  was  this,  that  I said 
tiiat  in  my  opinion  the  girls’  school  was  very  much 
better  than  the  boys’  school. 

13128.  I do  not  want  to  multiply  these  cases,  but  I 
find  a good  deal  of  evidence  of  dissent? — ^Is  it  always 
in  favour  of  &e  teacher? 

18129.  I won’t  say  that? — I think  it  always  was. 
If  you  want  me  to  say  more  on  this  point,  I mean 
with  regard  to  my  visits,  I may  refer  you_  to  the 
evidence  I gave  on  the  second  day.  -As  I said,-  these 
visits  were  strongly  recommended  to  me  by  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell  in  1903.  He  stated  that  in  India  it  was 
the  duty  of  a person  in  a position  somewhat  similar  to 
mine  to  travel  10,000  miles  a year  inspecting  schools,, 
and  he  procured  for  me  subsequently  a motor,  car  for 
the  purpose.  My  object,  as  I said,  in  visiting  schools  is 
not  to  usurp  the  functions  of  an  inspector,  but  to 
supplement  their  labours  by  devoting  myself  to  sonae 
sides  of  the  work  that  I think  the  inspectors  are  in 
danger  of  • neglecting.  My  object  is  to  see  1h_at  the 
policy  of  the  Board  is  carried  out  where  I believe  it 
has  not  been  carried  out;  that  is,- 1-  cultivate  everything 
that,  comes  under  the  word  “tone,”  and  in  addition 
English  Composition.,  Drawing,  and  a few  things  of 
that  Icind,  in  respect  of  which  the  chief  inspectors  and 


their  subordinates  wei-e  not  sufficiently,  in  my  opinion, 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Board. 

1313U.  Do  not  take  my  question  as,  for  a moment, 
suggesting  any  objection  to  your  visiting  schools;  on 
tile  c<mtrary,  it  is  very  desirable,  but  I think  it  highly 
undesirable  when  you  have  an  inspection  stafi  that  you 
should  go  to  interfere  with  them?— I think  in  general 
there  is  something  in  what  you  say,  but  supposing  h© 
finds,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Board’s  policy,  that 
the  inspector  in  a certain  district,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  district  you  speak  of,  is  giving  marks  to  schools 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  aspects  of  the  school  which 
the  Board  considers  of  importance,  what  is  the  head 
of  the  Department  to  do? 

13131.  Well,  I would  bring  the  inspector  to  a sense 
of  his  duty,  to  a sense  of  his  responsibility  to  the 
Board  in  some  other  way  thau  letting  the  public  know? 
— But  the  observation  book  is  not  published. 

13132.  Well  the  managers  would  know,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  here  in  Dublin  that  I heard  of 
that,  and  there  are  a number  of  other  eases  more  or 
less  of  the  same  kind  before  me,  and  I understand 
that  a regular  return  of  these  observation's  of  yours 
has  been  prepared? — ^As  I note  them  down  when  I am 
in  tie  school,  a-nd  keep  the  record  of  them,  it  is  not 
easy  for  me  to  remember.  All  I can  say  is,  tiiat  they 
were  called  for  by  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
case,  and  almost  invariably  were  in  favour  of  the 
teachers. 

13133.  Mr.  Hexlt. — ^We  asked  for  a copy  of  those 
itotings,  and  we  were  not  furnished  with  any  return? — 
From  the  Office? 

18134.  From  the  Office? — But  I could  not  give 
them.  You  could  not  get  a return  of  them  from  me, 
as  I don't  know  what  they  are. 

13135.  I suppose  the  return  asked  for  was  the 
notings  that  were  made  iu  the  school? — ^In  order-  to 
collect  them  it  would  be  necessary  to  search  every 
observation  book  in  the  country. 

13136.  The  return  asked  for  was  the  return  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner  in  regard  to  schools? — That 
was  xmderstood  to  be  my  notebook. 

13187,  Copies  of  minutes  and  other  records  addressed 
to  the  local  inspectors? — I understood  those  observa- 
tions to  be  my  notebooks.  I could  not  give  tiiose,  and 
it  would  give  the  most  enormous  trouble  to  get  the 
observations  from  the  schools,  as  I should  have  to  go 
through  my  notebooks  for  ten  years  to  find  out  the  dato 
when  I was  in  each  school. 

18138.  Mr.  Coffey. — ^You  say  that  you  did  not  visit 
the  Clonmel  circuit  till  the  trouble  had  arisen? — No, 
not  to  any  great  extent.  I had  probably  visited  five  or 
six  schools.  I have  looked  through  my  notebooks,  and 
I cannot  find  toafc  I was  in  more  than  five  or  six. 

13189.  “ The  inspection  before  Mr.  Welply  came  was 
undoubtedly  easy-going.”  What  are  the  grounds  for 
that  statement? — said  I agreed  with  Mr.  Hynes  in 
thinking  so.  I had  tbe  evidence  of  my  own  visits  to 
the  seventy  schools  before  Mr.  Hynes’s  inspection.  I 
did  not  make  any  use  of  my  five  or  six  visits  before- 
Mr.  Welply’s  time. 

13140.  And  what  opinion  did  you  form  of  your- 
seventy  subsequent  visits — on  what  grounds  did  you 
form  the  opinion  that  the  inspection  previously  was 
undoubtedly  easy-going? — I said  in  my  direct  evidence 
that  afto  me  inspection  of  these  schools  I agreed  witb 
Mr.  Hynes  that  the  inspection  had  been  casy-goinm  I 
quoted  in  inverted  commas  Mr.  Hynes’s  words.  They 
were  Mr.  Hynes’s  woids,  not  mine. 

18141,  But  he  had  only  inspected  fourteen  schools?*. 

Y’ou  have  been  furnished  with  his  report,  so  that. 

you  may  see  I was  quoting  him. 

13142.  Apart  from  quoting  Mr.  Hynes’s  words  did 
you  form  an  opinion  yourself  .that  the  inspection  pre- 
viously had  been  easy-going? — Certainly. 

13143.  On  what  did  you  form  that  opinion? — From 
visiting  70  schools  and  comparing  the  marks  Mr. 
■Welply  gave  with  the  marks  that  previous  inspectors 
had  given.  ■ ' 

13144.  But  would  there  not  be  two  points  suggested 
by  a difference  of  marks,  either  that  the  previous  in- 
spection was  too  easy-going  or  that  the  latest  inspection’ 
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.,■«»  too  5ovore9-yos,  tlioio  is  « possibffitj  of 

tlieso  two  views.  I had  them  both  belota  mo.  I 
could  not  see  the  Behoofs  quite  os  Mr.  Welply  had  Bern, 
them , because  in  some  coses  ho  had  not  inspected  them 
that  year,  and  they  may  have  altered  m the  inhitva  , 
but  I had  Ml.  Wclplj’s  reports  on  the  schools,  and 
Mr  Brown's  or  Mr.  'tntes's  or  Mr.  McEncry  s or  some. 
bodV  clBo's  on  each  school  as  it  had  been  years  before, 
ancl  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  a certain  nmnhor  of  coses 
Mr  WelpW’s  mark  more  closely  represent^  what  1 
myself  thought  to  be  the  merit  of  the  school  thao  the 
previous  one. 

■ 1314r>.  And  with  regard  to  those  70  schools  that  you 
visited  the  time  you  speut  in  tin?  school  would  be,  may 
I take’it,  very  atort?— Yea,  it  had  to  be  short. 

18146.  About  bow  long? — It  difiered;  I suppose  from 
20  minutos  to  half  au  hour. 

18147.  You  think  you  were  quite  capable  of  forming 


8 proper  opiuion  — 

sobooi  should  get!— I was  not  forming  a final  opmion, 
I was  only  making  out  a jjrima.  facie  case  for  selecting 
fichools  which  I thought  most  favourable  to  the  teachers. 
I have  heard  many  inspectors  say  that  thou:  judgment 
of  a school  does  not  differ  very  much,  however  long 
they  stay  in  it,  after  the  arsb  20  miuutes.  If 
is  to  suffer  from  the  marking  of  a school,  no  doubt  it 
is  a man's  duty  to  stop  a much  longer  time,  a 
very  much  longer  time.  He  has  to  satisfy  the  teacher 
and  to  satisfy  others  that  his  judgment  is  a well 
reasoned  one.  In  my  opinion,  a primary  school  is  a 
comparatively  simple  thing.  It  involves  problems 
which  are,  no  doubt,  extremely  difficult  to  solve  in 
practice,  biit  the  field  is  a very  limited  one.  I will 
tell  you  exactly  what  I do  when  I go  into  a school,  and 
you  may  take  my  judgment  on  these  things  'wfaat 
it  is  worth.  ■When  I arrive  at  a school-,  I bm  whether 
the  place  is  neat,  orderly  and  nicely  kept,  whether  the 
windows  are  clean,  whether  the  panes  of  glass  arc 
broken,  whether  the  out-offices  are  clean.  All  tins  i 
can  «ee  in  a moment  or  two.  "When  I go  into  the 
school-room  I can  see  at  once  whether  there  is  order 


1 20  minutes  of  the  marking  that  the 


13155.  Iiiishowen?— Yes. 

13156.  How  long  ia  it  since  Mr.  VVelply  visited 
those  circuits  with  you  without  the  chief  inspector?— 

I do  not  remember,  except  m 1911;  _iu  July  I think 
it  was.  That  was  the  time  he  was  with  _me  in  Down. 
Wo-  were  travelling  NotUi.  I had  to  deliver  a lecture 
in  Belfast,  and  1 went  through  Doivn  on  my  way  there. 

13157.  In  what  capacity  did  Mr.  'Welply  visit  those 
circuits?— He  visited  them  simply  as  a friend  of  mine, 
and  a very  pleasant  companion. 

13158  ■\Vas  he  in  this  district  officially?— Yes,  in 
this  sense,  that  I supp-ose  his  expeiisps  were  paid. 

13169.  'What  was  set  forth  as  his  duty?— To  aocom- 
pauy  me. 

13160  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  at  all  that 
tills  introduction  of  Mr.  Welply  into  other  circuits  was 
very  much  resented  by  _ the  circuit  luspectora?— 
Never.  I never  heard  of  it. 

13161.  Well,  we  won’t  have  evidence  of  inspectors 
here,  but  I have  reason  to  think  that  it  was  so?— I 
never  heard  of  it. 

13162.  Now  you  say  he  accompanied  you.  What 
was  the  object?— In  asking  him? 

13163.  What  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Welply  being 
taken  away  from  Clonmel  to  County  Down  and  Belfast 
aud  Limerick?— Well,  I have  often  taken  inspectors 
about  in  my  car  with  mo  (Mr.  Welply  is  not  the  only 
one)  to  talk  ovei-  educational  problonis. 

13164.  That  is  to  say  you  took  Mr.  Welply  with 
you  and  he  was  paid  his  expenses,  and  I want  to  be 
clear  as  to  what  were  set  down  os  his  duties? — 1 did 
not  set  down  anything.  I have  power  to  take  about 
anybody  I like. 

13165.  But  your  friends  of  the  Treasury  come  m 
there  sometimes?— No,  they  raise  no  objection  to  that, 
not  the  slightest.  . „ , „ -r,  au 

18166.  Have  they  to  be  satisfied?— Bub  they  are 


13167.  That  the  man  is  discharging  official  duty?— 
Yes.  because  Mr.  Welply  is  returned  to  the 


and  discipline  among  the  children,  whether  the  floor  Comptroller  and  .Auditor-General  as  having  travelled 
is  cleun,  whether  papers  are  lying  about.  _ I can  see  attendance  on  the  Resident  CommiMiouer, 

what.lbe  teacher  is  like  (as  I said,_  it  did  nob  take  never  quarrel  with  that.  I can  take  about 

very  long  to  write  that  characteristic  description  of  member  of  the  staff  I like. 

Mr.  Kelly).  I ask  for  the  observation  book  While 

the  children  are  ranged  for  reading  at  the  congenial  company,'  was  Mr.  Welply  to  do  in  this 

of  the  room  I look  at  the  written  work.  I go  thro^h  Welply  was  not  to  do  anything,  but  he 

all  the  compositions  while  Mr.^Ddwoith  or^^m^ebitoy  to  give  me  infonnatioii  aud  nelp  con- 

cemiiig  a district  in  which  he  had  been  stationed 
himself,  as  I would  take  about  any  other  inspector  in 
similar  circumstances.  I u'hb  most  careful  he  sbomd 
do  nothing  in  the  schools.  Ho  never  wrote  anythmg 
in  the  schools. 

18169.  But  he  formed  an  opinion  of  the  schools; 
he  looked  at  the  inai-ks  of  the  schools? — I don  t know 
that  he  did.  I looked  at  the  marks,  but  I doubt  very 
much  if  he  did.  , . 

13170.  But  he  formed  his  opinion  and  gave  you  nis 
opinion  himself  of  the  marking  of  the  school? — i can- 


olse  with  me  is  in  another  part  of  the  room  taking 
mental  arithmetic.  I revise  the  drawings.  The  whole 
of  that  can  be  done  in  a comparatively  short  time. 

I maintain  that  it  is  possible  to  form  a good  working 
opinion  of  a school,  but,  of  course,  not  on®  on  which 
I should  like  to  take  serious  action. 

13148.  Bub  you  tliiuk  you  could  go  through  all  that 
in  20  or  25  minutes?— Yes,  I do,  bub  nob  so  as  to  form 
a final  judgment,  a judgment  on  which  one  would  take 
action  eitoer  in  degrading  or  promoting  a teacher, 

13149.  In  what  districts  or  circuits  were  you  aecom-  uiiimuu  muAocii.  va  — 

ponied  by  Mr.  Welply  in  your  visits  to  schools?— It  ggy  -^vhether  he  did  or  not.  I do  uot  know  whether 

fa  bard  for  me  to  say.  I was  in  Kerry  with  him  two  or  not.  Very  probably  he  may  have  done  so 

or  three  times.  occasionally,  but  be  certainly'did  not  make  a practice. 

18160.  That  would  be  when  he  was  in  Kerry,  but 
that  is  not  exactly  my  point.  In  what  circuits  outside 
his  own  did  you  carry  Mr.  Welply  as  your  helper  or 
assistant — did  he  visit  schools  with  you? — He  did, 
certainly. 

13161.  In  eirouite? — Yes. 

■ 13152.  "V'hat  were  those  circuits? — I remember  his 
being  in  Down  with  me;  I remember  his  being  in 
some  schools  near  Belfast.  He  may  have  been  with 
me  in  some  schools  about  liimerick,  but  I do  not 
know.  He  was  in  Adare  with  me  once,  but  that  was 
practically  in  his  own  district. 

13153.  It  is  uot  his  own  district? — But  it  is  just 
close  to  it.  You  can  visit  his  district  from  Adare, 
because  I have  done  it. 


occasionally,  but  ho  certainly  < 
of  doing  it. 

13171.  What  other  inspectors  did  you  carry  away 
to  distent  parts  of  the  country,  apart  from  your 
private  secretary  or  the  chief  inspectors — what  0 
senior  inspectors  did  you  carry  away  from  the  bout 
of  Ireland  to  the  North?— I cannot  say  from  the  Soutn 
of  Ireland  to  the  North,  but  I have  taken  them  out 
of  their  districts. 

18172.  Out  of  their  circuits? — Yes.  . , 

13173.  Can  you  mention  some  others?— I 
about  Mr.  Cussen  with  me.  I cannot  tell 
senior  inspectors  I carried  about,  but  I carried  abou 
Mr.  Cussen. 

13174.  Out  of  bis  circuit?— I never  considered  tnsc 
i It.  matter,  because  I do  not  know  very  well  when  1 arc 

13154.  He  was  through  Down  with  you? — Yes.  travelling  about  where  a circuit  ends  or  ^ 

Some  schools  near  Belfast;  and  I may  bell  you  another  certainly  carried  Mr.  Cussen  out  of 

place  where  he  was  with  me,  in  company  with  the  Galway,  because  I wanted  to  see  some  of  the  sc 

chief  inspector,  Mr.  Hynes,  the  O’Doherty  country.  in  Galway,  and  Mr.  Cussen  happened  to  be  with  m 
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18175.  But  that  would  bo  just  bordering  ou  bis  owu 
circuit? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

13176.  And  that  would  not  look  so  striking  as  taking 
a senior  inspector,  and  a comparatively  recently 
appointed  senior  inspector,  from  Tipperary  to  Belfast 
and  Down? — No,  I suppose  not. 

13177.  Was  Mr.  Welply  a senior  inspector  whom 
you  looked  on  with  some  favour  to  succeed  Mr. 
purser  as  chief  inspector? — I really  do  not  think  that 
is  a fair  question. 

13178.  I will  put  it  in  another  way  to  make  it  a fair 
question.  I will  put  it  in  this  way  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear.  Did  you  express  an  opinion  to  any- 
body that  he  ought  to  succeed  Mr.  Purser? — I do  not 
consider  that  even  that  is  a fair  question. 

18179.  Then  you  do  not  answer  it,  and  I won’t 
press  it? — I had  a very  high  opinion  of  Hr.  Welply. 

I may  say  that,  and  I nave  already  stated  it. 

18180.  In  the  ordinary  course,  Mr.  Brown  was  the 
senior  inspector  who  would  have  claims,  end  he  had 
escaped  censure  of  every  kind  up  to  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Purser? — He  has  never  been  censured  even 
since,  I think. 

13181.  In  the  oi-dinary  course  Mr.  Brown  would 
have  claims  to  the  chief  inspectorship  on  the  grounds 
of  seniority? — But  then  we  do  not  give  great  weight 
to  seniority. 

13182.  But  he  would  on  the  ground  of  seniority? — 
There  were  lots  of  men  senior  to  him. 

13183.  Seniors  of  his  religion? — Why  drag  in 
religion?  It  was  not  necessarily  a Presbyterian  appoint- 
ment. 

13184.  I am  sorry  to  iutroduee  it,  but  religion  has 
to  come  into  these  appointments? — I cannot  tell  you 
whether  Mr.  Ross  is  senior  to  Mr.  BroAvn  or  not.  Mr. 
Dewar  was  the  senior  Presbyterian. 

13185.  I will  leave  that  to  you?— I do  not  follow 
(to  quote  what  Mr.  Dewar  said  about  merit  marks) 
these  nice  distinctions. 

13186.  But  we  have  to  take  it  in  eonnection  with 
your  department  that  there  are  religious  distinctions? 
—I  will  go  with  you  so  far;  if  these  posifeons  were 
given  solely  on  seniority,  of  course  Mr.  Brown’s  claims 
would  have  been  strong. 

13187.  And  ilr.  Brown  at  that  particular  time  was 
transferred  from  Clonmel  to  Waterford.  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  pending  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Purser  it 
was  about  that  time  that  Mr.  Brown  was  transferred 
from  Clonmel  to  Waterford?—!  think  he  was  trans- 
ferred two  years  and  nine  months  before.  You  arc 
making  the  same  mistake  as  Mr.  Purser  made. 

18188.  I do  not  think  so? — The  1st  of  July,  1909. 
13189.  That  was  the  date  of  Mr.  Brown’s  transfer 
to  Waterford.  And  what  was  the  date  of  Mr.  Purser’s 
retirement? — October,  1911; 

18190.  I have  no  theory,  but  a certain  point  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  would  just  suit?—!  dont 
mind  wliether  it  suits  or  not,  ! am  telling  you  the 
fact. 

13191.  But  Mr.  Brown  was  transfen-ed,  as  the 
senior  officer  who  had  some  claim,  at  all  events,  to 
the  chief  inspectorship,  from  Clonmel  to  Waterford 
in  1909?— Yes. 

18192.  And  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Welply? — 
Certainly. 

13193.  And  you  have  not  answered  the  question, 
and  you  decline  to  answer  it,  and,  perhaps,  property 
decline  to  answer  it,  whether  Mr.  Welply  was  the 
officer  whom  you  looked  on  favourably  for  the  chief 
inspectorship? — I won’t  answer.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
I had  not  at  that  time,  or  for  long  afterwards,  made 
up  my  mind. 

18194.  I asked  you  whether  you  had  express^  any 
opinion  on  it? — ! cannot  tell  you  whether  I did  or 
not;  I cannot  remember  my  private  conversations.  _ 
13195.  I.  am  not  making  any  complaints  in  relation 
either  to  you  or  to  Mr.  Welply,  but  I am  trying  to 
get  out  the  facts  as  things  have  been  represented  to 
me? — As  a matter  of  fact,  I did  . not  propose  Mr. 
"Welply  for  the  chief  inspectorship. 
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13196.  I know  you  did  not? — I do  not  understand 
whut  point  turns  on  this  transfer  to  Waterford. 
Waterford  is  a good  circuit,  and  Mr.  Brown  had  been, 
quite  long  enough  in  Clonmel.  No  man  is  ever  left  in 
a post  longer  than  Mr.  Brown  was  in  Clonmel. 

13197.  The  Ch.urmak. — Is  Mr.  Brown  in  tho  seiwice- 
still?— Yes. 

18198.  And  will  be  for  yearo  I suppose? — He  is^ 
under  65.  I was  at  school  with  him,  so  I know  his- 
age. 

13199.  Mr.  Coffey. — You  say  the  actual  increase  o£ 
dismissals  has  been  small? — Yes. 

13200.  ! think  you  said  the  absolute  increase  is; 
small.  What  is  meaning  of  “absolute”? — Whafe 
I meant  was,  that  although  one  naay  say  that  dismissals- 
have  increa^d  by  200  per  cent,  the  actual  increase  is- 
small. 

13201.  You  say  in  your  precis  that  the  increase  in  dis- 
missals has  been  small,  and  I think  you  explained  it» 
but  ! am  not  quite  clear  that  I understood  the. 
explanation.  Will  you  kindly  say  what  is  the  force  ofr 
the  word  “absolute”  when  you  speak  of  the  absolute- 
increase  of  dismissals  in  connection  with  this  question'?. 
—What  I meant  was  this..  When  you  say  the  dis- 
j-nissals  havo  increased  by  200  per  cent,  it  looks  very 
formidable,  but  one  must  get  the  figures  to  know 
whether  it  is  formidable  or  not.  If  there  are  two  dis- 
missals in  one  year  and  four  dismissals  in  the  next 
people  who  objected  to  dismissals  might  represent  it 
as  an  increase  of  100  per  cent.  That  would  look  a. 
terrible  thing,  but  it  would  mean  an  absolute  increfUe> 
of  only  two;  so  that  when  we  hear  of  the  dismissals- 
having  increased  200  per  cent,  it  is  oolightening  to  be 
told  that  the  highest  number  they  have  reached  for  all 
offences,  including  inefficiency,  drink,  etc.,  was  50  in 
the  year,  that  is  one  in  250  teachers.  The  largest 
number  that  has  ever  been  reached  is  50. 

13202.  Now,  you  say  that  the  absolute  increase  of 
dismiss^  has  been  small,  but  will  you  say  that  the 
retirement  of  teachers  on  reduced  pensions  aiuce  1900> 
has  not  been  very  much  larger  than  it  was  in  the  pre- 
ceding 13  yeai-8? — The.  retirement  of  teachers  on 
reduced  pensions  would,  come  under  the  head  of 
dismissals.  The  number  50  includes  retirements  on 
reduced  pensions. 

]3203.  Does  it?— Certainly.  As  I have  already- 

explained,  we  do  not  dismiss  a teacher.  Dismissal  is- 
only  a ready  expression  for  getting  him  out  of  tho. 
service.  We  withdraw  the  grant-  and  say  that  the- 
teacbers  are  no  longer  recognised,  and  “dismissal”’ 
just  describes  that;  but  the  50  dismissals  include  tlie- 
oases  of  teachers  compulsorily  retired  on  reduced' 
pensions. 

13204.  We  asked  for  a return  in  connection  with  the- 
number  retired  on  reduced  pensions  for  each  year  of  the- 
last  thirteen,  and  we  asked  for  that,  I think  witliin  the- 
first  four  or  five  days? — Have  you  not  got  the  returns?* 

13205.  We  have  not  got  them?— I have  not  heard! 
anything  about  them;  so  that  you  had  better  repeat: 
the  request.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  asked  for- 
a return  of  the  retirements  on  reduced  pensions. 

—18206.  Yes?— We  have  that,  of  course.  ! thought 
you  had  got  all  tho  returns  you  wanted. 

13207.  ! had  an  idea  that  the  uumber  of  teacher& 
forced  out  of  the  service  for  inefficiency,  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  was  very  large  in  the  last  thirteen  years?* 
—No,  not  absolutely  large;  there  has  been  an  inerouse„ 
no  doubt.  I want  fully  into  that  in  my  direct  statement.. 

13208.  The  Ch.«rman. — ^You  have  gone  into  it  in  a 
very  full  way  in  the  report  for  1906? — Yea,  since  1906- 
the  dismissals  have  fallen  very  considerably. 

13209.  They  reached  the  top  in  1906? — ^Wa  got  rid 
of  the  really  lame  ducks  before  1906. 

18210.  Mr.  Coffey. — ^In  using  those  words, -“  real  or 
imaginary  inefficiency,”  ! am  personally  not  ehargiug- 
any  of  your  inspectors  or  the  Board,  or  any  of  the  chief 
inspectors;  but  has- not  the  charge  been  made  by  one- 
of  your  own-Commis'sioners,  -who,  I presume,  knew  a. 
great  deal  more  of  the  working  of  the  office  than  I do?" 

I don’t  fiink  ho  knew  halt  as  much.  When  1 tell 

the  Committee  that  the  Commissioner  you  refer  to  is 
Dr.  Traill,  I think  they  will  all  agree  with  me.  - 

52 
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13211.  I know  nothing  about  your  office  at  all,  but 
it  was  a Commissioner  .who  used  the  expression  “ en- 
forced inefficiency”? — Yes,  his  conduct  was  very  cul- 
pable, and  was  brought  before  the  Board.  He  was  cen- 
sured by  the  Board,  and  he  had  to  give  a solemn  pro- 
mise that  ha  would  never  do  the  like  again.  That  is 
what  occurred.  I had  to  bring  the  ease  under  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Bryce,  who  thought  it  was  a matter  for  the 
Board,  but  Dr.  Traill  apologised,  and  the  matter 
dropped.  I think,  perhaps,  I said  enough  about  Dr. 
Traill. 

13212.  But  putting  aside  Dr.  Trail!?— But  you 
couldn’t  do  that. 

13213.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  in  your 
Belfast  address  in  1902  you  did  nob  make  use  of  a 
rather  unfortunate  observation  (only  one,  or  perhaps 
there  were  two)  when  you  said  ; “ I fail  to  see  what 
place  there  will  be  for  lazy  and  inefficient  teachers,  if 
the  inspectors  do  their  duty,”  for  it  always  struck  me 
that  that  was  rather  preparing  the  ground  for  enforced 
inefficiency? — Shall  I tell  you  the  meaning  of  those 
words?  They  were  due  to  my  desire  to  reply  to  a, 
charge  which  the  teachers  had  been  making  in  their 
journals  that  the  new'  system  encouraged  only  the  lazy 
and  inefficient.  When,  however,  the  teachers  read  my 
reply  they  at  once  took  up  the  opposite  point  of  view ; 
so  there  I was  compelled  to  make  a choice  between 
whether  the  system  encouraged  the  lazy  and  inefficient, 
or  whether  it  drove  them  out  of  the  service.  The 
teachers,  os  usual,  had  it  both  ways.  Whichever  horn 
of  the  dilemma  I chose,  I was  impaled  on  the  other. 
In  fact,  I was  replying  to  a real  objection.  We  had 
abolished  the  results  system,  and  the  managers  thought 
that  now  that  the  stimulus  of  payment  for  individual 
passes  was  removed  there  woidd  be  a general  reign 
of  what  my  friend  from  the  Treasury  would  call 
ineouaianoo  (you  remember  the  quotation  I read  from 
his  letter).  I was  thinking  of  all  these  things  when  I 
made  that  speech,  and  such  was  the  genesis  of  it. 

13214.  But  you  were  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and 
how  would  the  ordinary  inspector  with  even  a small 
degi'ee  of  official  wisdom  be  likely  to  take  the  bint? — 
If  he  had  a small  degree  of  official  wisdom,  he  probably 
wo\dd  not  have  taken  it. 

13215.  And  if  he  had  a large  degree  of  official 
wisdom? — My  influence  with  them  may  have  resulted  ' 
in.  the  percentage  of  dismissals,  rising  fiom  one  in  a 
thousand  to  one  in  250,  but  even  one  in  260  is  not 
what  you  could  call  panic-making.  When  Mr.  Bryce 
was  informed  that  there  was  a panic  in  Ireland,  that 
the  teachers  were  paralysed  with  fear  at  these  terrible 
fiilmina  hurled  at  them  from  the  Education  Office, 
he  asked  me  what  the  proportion  was,  and  when  I 
said  the  largest  number  was  one  in  260,  he  thought 
we  were  not  doing  our  duty-,  and  other  people  thought 
so  too,  in  not  dismissing  a much  larger  number.  I 
may  say,  without,  I think,  wishing  to  expose  myself 
to.  auy  more  abuse  tiian  I have  had  up  to  the  present, 
the  proportion  of  inefficient  teachers  in  Ireland  is  much 
larger  than  one  in  250. 

13216.  But  at  that  time  you  gave  what  I con- 
sider was  rather  a strong  hint  to  the  inspectors? — It 
was  not  intended  as  a hint. 

13217.  I know,  but  that  is  how  it  would  be  read? — 
Well,  it  certainly  was  not  acted  upon. 

13218.  Well,  at  that  time,  though  you  made  use  of 
this  observation  in  regard  to  the  possible  inefficiency 
of  the  teachers,  your  attitude  towards  some  of  the 
higher  officials  in  the  office  was  more  tolerant  on 
grounds  of  inefficiency — were  you  not  more  tolerant  of 
inefficiency  in  the  office  than  you  were  of  inefficiency 
among  the  teachers? — don’t  know  that  I was;  how 
do  you  know? 

18219.  In  your  memorandum  of  July,  1901,  you  said 
that  the  success  of  the  scheme  had  been  endangered  by 
some  high  offioieds? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

18220.  And  you  expressed  regret  at  the  apparent 
want  of  consideration  shown  an  old  officer  who  had 
given  valuable  service  in  difficult  times;  but  in  the 
ease  of  the  teachers  you  even  expressed  regret  for  the 
failure  of  the  inspectors  to  do  their  duty  in  the  re- 
moval of  inefficient  officers? — You  must  remember 
that  that  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  teaching  pro- 


fession, that  inefficiency  iir  it  Is  much  more  deleterious 
than  it  is  in  the  Civil  Service.  Inefficiency  among  the 
chief  officei-s  of  the  army  is  a very  dangerous  thing; 
it  might  destroy  a whole  army.  Inefficiency  in  a 
captain  of  a man-o’-war  is  n very  dangerous  thing,  and 
might  cost  over  a million  of  money  to  the  country,  and 
consequently  it  is  generally  put  down  with  a strong 
hand.  Inefficiency  in  my  office  is  extremely  unpleasant 
to  myself,  but  it  la  nob  absolutely  intolerable.  An 
inefficient  clerk  does  harm,  but  ho  docs  not  do  harm 
as  an  inefficient  teacher  does.  Indeed,  inefficiency  in 
a teacher  is  ruinous  to  a wimlc  generation  of  children. 
We  expect,  for  a comparativoly  small  salary,  fi-om 
teachers,  qualities  that  are  not  roquirod  oven  among 
Prime  Ministers. 

13221.  Your  term  of  office  as  Resident  Commissioner 
has  been  marked  by  some  very  exceptional,  and,  I 
think,  some  impreecdented  incidents? — Possibly. 

18222.  You  have  had  a suspension  during  your  term 
of  office  of  some  of  the  higher  officials? — Yes,  of  two. 
They  were  not  numerous.  That  u'as  12  years  ago. 

13223.  You  spoke  of  the  inefficiency  of  those  higher 
officials.  That  did  not  refer  in  your  memorandum,  as 
I understood  it,  to  the  two  chief  inspectors.  They 
were  disloyal,  but  not  inefficient,  at  that  time,  and 
your  reference  in  the  memorandum  at  that  time  was 
to  other  officers? — It  is  quite  possible  to  combine  dis- 
loyalty with  inefficiency. 

13224.  Quite  so? — And  one  of  the  chief  inspectors 
succeeded  in  doing  so. 

13225.  But  that  is  not  my  point.  Those  higher  officials 
were  different? — As  well  as  I remember  that  document, 
what  you  say  is  roughly  true ; that  is,  tluit  the  two 
inefficient  ones  u'ero  not  the  chief  inspectors. 

13226.  Two  different  ones? — Vety  well.  Now,  in 
connection  with  that,  have  we  not  an  amazing  ad- 
mission of  yours,  that  you  shrank  from  what  you 
thought  your  line  of  duty  with  regard  to  those  officers 
in  the  fear  that  you  might  weaken  your  already  im- 
perilled position  at  the  Board  by  risking  this  on  the 
possibility  of  a snatch  vote? — Yes,  but  there  is  nothing 
amazing  in  that. 

13227.  So  that  you  let  the  inefficiency  go  on,  you 
shrank  from  doing  your  duty  and  let  the  inefficiency 
.live  sooner  than  be  defeated  on  a suatch  vote? — You 
must  remember  that  in  1900  I did  my  level  best  to 
remedy  this,  and  I could  not  got  my  way.  I put  the 
whole  case  before  the  Board,  but  it  did  not  do  its 
duty,  and  I attribute  to  that  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  most  of  tho  troubles  we  have  had  ever  siuce.  lu 
the  first  part  of  m3'  evidence  I wtmt  very  fully  into  that 
question.  In  my  opinion  until  about  1905  the  National 
Board  was  not  an  institution  that  in  the  interests  of 
the  country  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  cumber  the 
ground.  At  that  time  I had  my  hands  full  of  the 
question  of  Irish,  which  divided  the  Board  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way,  and  I did  not  feel  myself  called 
upon,  after  my  experience  of  the  year  before,  again 
to  put  myself  into  a position  in  which,  if  I were 
defeated,  I should  have  had  to  resign.  I could  not 
afford  it. 

18228.  Irish  had  not  become  so  acute  in  July,  1901? 
— Indeed  it  had.  When  was- Irish  not  acute? 

18229.  But  you  did  not  happen  to  be  divided  on 
Irish  in  July,  1901? — Most  decidedly.  I read  some 
passages  from  letters  of  a distinguished  colleague,  which 
show  how  far  the  division  had  gone,  even  to  the  point 
of  breaking  up  the  Board.  Why,  that  was  the  one 
subject  which  divided  the  Board  from  the  middle  of 
1900  to  the  middle  of  1906. 

13230.  Then  we  may  take  it,  and  I think  you  have 
very  frankly  admitted  that  you  let  the  inefficiency  go 
on? — Because  I had  to. 

13281.  Either  that  or ?— Or  to  resign,  one  or  the 

other,  and,  in  fact,  I was  in  communication  with  the 
Clovernment  as  to  whether  I should  resign  or  not. 

18232.  During  your  18  years  as  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, have  we  not  had  an  unprecedented  number  of 
resignations  of  Commissioners? — I don’t  think  so;  blit 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  Commissibnei:  »s 
a very  unpleasant  one. 
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13288.  How  many  resigned  during  the  time  since  you 
became  Resident  Commissioner? — I do  not  know  that 
a single  one  ever  resigned  on  account  of  me. 

13234. 1 am  not  saying  that,  but  as  a matter  of  fact, 
six  of  the  Commissioners  resigned,  did  they  not? — 
There  were  only  four.  I will  give  you  the  reasons  of 
their  i«sigaations,  if  you  like. 

13235.  There  is  only  one  that  I want  for  the  present. 

I had  the  honour  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  I might 
say  almost  his  personal  friendship,  Lord  Justice  Fitz- 
gibbon? — That  was  not  since  I was  appointed.  I was 
never  on  the  Board  with  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon. 

18236.  Very  well.  Then  you  do  not  know  why  be 
resigned? — have  not  the  slightest  idea.  He  resigned 
at  least  a year  before  I was  on  the  Board,  but  the  very 
first  letter  I got  when  I was  made  Resident  Com- 
missioner, was  a letter  of  ooMratulation  from  him, 
which  I read  file  other  day.  ^ asked  me  to  call  on 
him,  since  he  bad  been  12  years  on  the  Board ; he  said 
that  he  could  give  me  a few  tips. 

18237.  Mr.  Henly. — And  he  told  another  one  in 
pretty  strong  language,  that  if  they  would  take  his  ad- 
vice,they  would  pitch  Boat’d  to  some  place  or  other? 
— You  cannot  blame  me  for  that;  that  was  long  before 
my  time;  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon’s  wish  was  one  I 
entertained  myself  in  my  early  days. 

13238.  That  was  Tjord  Justice  Fitzgibbon? — I never 
was  on  the  Board  with  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon. 

18239.  Mr.  Coffey. — You  complained  in  your  memo- 
randum, that  in  July,  1901,  the  attitude  assumed  to- 
w'ards  you  by  two  of  the  Commissioners  was  one  of 
persistent  hostility  and  distrust? — Certainly. 

13240.  You  had,  I presume,  some  particular  Com- 
missioners  in  view?— Certainly. 

13241.  How  many? — They  wei'e  seven,  all  opponents 
of  Irish.  It  was  solely  ou  &e  question  of  Irish,  I may 
tell  you. 

13242.  Oh,  no? — The  voting  on  one  occasion  was  7 
to  7.  The  whole  question  during  that  year,  I can  tell 
you,  was  as  to  whether  under  the  new  programme 
Irish  could  be  taught  within  school  hours  or  not.  That 
seems  absurd  to  you  now’,  but  it  made  the  atmosphere 
of  the  National  Board  very  hot  in  those  days.  Under 
the  results  system  there  was  no  rule  that  Irish  should 
not  be  taught  during  school  hours,  provided  it  was  not 
paid  for.  Do  you  know  that? 

13243.  I don’t  know  anything  about  it? — When  the 
fee  for  ell  subjects  taught  during  school  hours  was 
abolished,  Irish  remained  exactly  as  it  was  before,  it 
could  be  taught  like  other  subjects  during  school  hours. 
That  was  our  point,  but  it  convinced  the  Board. 

13244.  Now,  I have  to  approach  another  matter, 
which  I approach  very  unw’illingly.  I regret,  and 
regret  extremely,  that  you  have  introduced  the  name 
of  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh  into  this 
inquiry.  For  many  reasons,  I would  be  most 
anxious  to  keep  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh  away  from 
any  of  the  worry  of  the  unpleasantness  connected  with 
au  investigation  of  this  kind,  but  as  you  have  intro- 
duced bis  name  in  reference  to  misunderstandings,  I 
feel,  in  gratitude  to  His  Grace  for  past  kindnesses  to 
me,  as  well  as  for  the  public  interest,  that  I must  ask 
you  some  question.  From  the  official  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  9th  July,  1901,  I see  that  on  that  date 
the  Commissioners  made  the  following  minute  : — “ The 
Resident  Commissioner  submitted  an  official  memo- 
randum dealing  with  the  various  matters  referred  to 
by  His  Grace  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop^  of  Dublin,  in  Ms 
recent  letters  to  the  Press,  and  in  his  interviews  with 
representatives  of  the  papers.”  In  that  memorandum, 
Dr.  Starkie,  you  made  a statement? — Do  not  say  I. 
I have  ftlreatJy  explained  that  I did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  . 

18245.  But  in.  the  memorandum,  at  all  events?— I 
did  nob  write  the  memorandum.  I told  you  that. 

13246.  It  says  that  you  submitted  a memorandum? 
—That  is. another  thing. 

13247,  Well,  the  memorandum  was  submitted  with 
your  approval? — Certainly  not,  as  I had  not  read  it. 
I stat^  that  in  my  direct  evideniSe.  I told  you  that 
I was  in  London,  and  that  I never  saw  the-  memo- 
randum. • • ' 


13248.  You  were  present  at  the  Board  when  the 
memorandum  was  adopted? — Certainly. 

18249.  And  you  agi'eod  to  the  memorandum? — 
Certainly. 

13260.  And  this  is  one  statement  in  it : ‘‘  When  His 
Grace  ascertained  that  his  charges  were  unsubstantial 
he  resigned.”  Now,  what  were  the  charges  made  by 
His  Grace  which  the  Board  eharaeterisM  as  unsub- 
stantial, and  which  you  were  a party  to  characterising 
as  unsubstantial? — Charges  embMied  in  the  two  letters 
that  were  published  before  he  resigned.  He  made 
certain  charges  against  the  Financial  Assistant 
Secretary.  He  was  the  only  member  of  the  staff 
mentioned.  There  were  certain  definite  charges,  which 
were  investigated  by  the  Board  in  the  Archbishop ’e 
presence,  and  the  Board  passed  a minute  which  you 
will  find  in  that  document.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
certain  definite  charges  were  made. 

13261.  What  were  they? — You  will  find  them  in  the 
two  letters  of  June  3rd  and  4th.  The  charges  against 
the  Finwicial  Assistant  Secretary  were  that  his  letters 
did  not  contain  a word  of  truth,  or  something  like 
that,  that  they  contained  statements  inconsistent  with 
the  policy  of  the  Board,  and  the  promises  which  it  had 
made  to  the  teachers.  These  were  the  definite  charges 
brought  against  the  Financial  Assistant  Secretary.  • 
18262.  And  you  say,  and  the.  Board  with  you,  that 
those  charges  were  unsubstantial? — That  was  tiie 
opinion  of  tne  Board. 

13253.  And  in  that  opinion  you  agree? — Yes;  as  to 
those  particular  charges. 

13264.  Was  not  that  an  extraordinary  statement  for 
the  Board  and  for  you  to  make  in  view  of  His  Grace’s 
declaration  that  he  felt  compelled  to  resign  by  his 
despair — (he  stated  publicly  that  he  resigned  because  he 
despaired  of  procuring  any  adequate  reform  from  within 
in  the  work  of  the  Education  Office) — ^was  it  not  extra- 
ordinary, in  view  of  His  Grace’s  statement  that  he  was 
convinced  Parliament  would  have  to  look  into  the  whole 
matter,  otherwise  he  did  not  believe  that  it  would  ever 
be  remedied,  and  that  the  reason  he  resigned  was  that 
he  despaired  of  effecting  any  adequate  reform  from 
within  in  the  work  of  the  Education  Office? — ^But  he 
did  not  write  that  letter  before  he  resigned. 

18265.  What  letter? — The.  letter  you  are  quoting 
from.  What  the  Board  had  before  it  when  it  discussed 
the  letters  of  3rd  and  4th  of  June,  were  those  letters 
and  no  others,  and  the  Board  passed  a minute,  which 
the  Archbishop  objected  to  aftMwards,  and  which  has- 
been  published.  You  know  the  minute. 

18266.  But  I do  not  think,  if  I remember  rightly,  that 
His  Grace  made  any  direct  charge  against  any  officer? 
— He  certainly  did,  you  have  his  letters;  he  attacked 
the  Financial  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Young. 

13257.  Mr.  Henly. — And  what  was  the  charge? — 
That  Mr,.  Young  was  writing  letters  to  managers  who 
w’ere  making  special  appeals  to  the  Commissioners  to 
get  exceptional  treatment,  as  promlped  to  them,  if 
their  circumstances  were  exceptional,  that  those  appeals 
could  not  be  listened  to,  and  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  accede  to  them.  His  Grace  said  that  this  was 
inconsistent  with  the  promise  of  the  Board  that  it- 
would  specially  consider  exceptional  cases. 

18268.  The  CnAinMAN. — That  the  Board  reserved  to 
themselves  the  tight  of  specially  treating  exceptional 
cages? — Yes,  that  was  the  promise  made  in  1900.  In 
acting  as  he  did,  Mr.  Young  departed  from  my  express 
instructions.  His  explanation  was  that,  having  to 
deal  with  thousands  of  oases  of  appeal,  and  on  ex- 
amination seeing  that  a certain  number  of  them_  were 
not  exceptional  at  all,  he  -took  it  upon  himself,  without 
getting  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  to  inform  the. 
managers  that  they  could  not  be  listened  to.  That 
was  the  charge  that  was  brought  against  him,  and  he 
did  not  attempt  to  rebut  it. 

13259.  Mr.  Henly. — And  was  it  not  substantial? — 
I think  not.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Board  that,  in 
the  exceptional!  circumstances  of  the  time,  it  was  not 
substantial.  There  was  a good  deal  of  excuse  for  Mr. 
Young;  -and  that  was  the  view  taken,  by  the  majority  of 
the  Board.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  As  to  the 
cjharges  made  in  the  letters  of  the  3rd  and  4th  of  Jime, 
they  persistently  refused  to  do  anything  that  might 
seem  to  involve  a serious  censure  on  Mr.  Young. 
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13260.  Mr.  Coppev. — Did  you  at  that  time  tell  His 
Grace  that  ti-ust  was  a worthless  security  in  the  Educa- 
tion  Office? — have  not  got  the  whole  of  the  letters 
from  which  I quoted  in  my  direct  statement.  They 
were  private  letters,  which  I wrote  in  a state  of  great 
irritation  at  having  discovered  that  Mr.  Toung  had 
submitted  to  me  for  formal  sanction  an  important  letter 
which . got  me  into  considerable  trouble  with  the 
Board. 

18261.  You  won’t  deny  that  you  made  that  toiii- 
plaint? — ^No;  I quoted  it  myself  in  my  direct 
statement. 

18262.  Now,  Dr.  Starhie,  from  what  you  have  told  us 
of  your  highest  officers  and  the  Board,  is  not  trust  a 
poor  security  still  in  the  Education  Office? — I would  not 
say  that. 

13263.  ‘Well,  we  have  a most  extraordinary  reference 
from  you  yourself  in  'ffie  opening  statement  as  to  the 
putting  away  of  documents?— The  putting  away  of  docu- 
ments. 

13264.  Documents  being  put  away  for  some  years 
that  could  not  be  fovmd? — But  the  officer  who  did  that 
is  not  in  the  service. 

13265.  But  is  not  that  a good  reason  for  saying  (I 
won’t  say  to-day)  but  until  quite  recently  that  trust 
was  certainly  a poor  security  to  you  in  the  Education 
Office? — I see  that  you  are  again  generalising  from  the 
particular. 

13266.  But  in  reference  to  some  of  your  higher  offi- 
cials?— What  do  you  mean  by  some — 1 believe  ‘‘  some  ” 
in  Ic^ic  means  at  least  one,  so  if  you  accept  the  logical 
sense  of  it  I will  admit  “ some.” 

18267.  I may  say  two? — I don’t  think  I would  go  so 
far  as  two. 

18268.  In  one  of  the  public  communications  of  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop,  he  says  that  the  Commissioners 
indeed,  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  office,  although,  of  course,  nothing  that 
Is  done  there  can  be  valid,  or  ought  to  be  done  afc  all, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  done  under  their  authority? — 
Certainly. 

18269.  Do  you  think  tiiat  that  correctly  represents 
the  responsibility  of  the  officers  to  the  Commissiosiers? 
— ^Yes,  nothing  that  is  done  is  valid  except  what  is  done 
with  lie  authority  of  the  Board. 

13270,  His  Grace  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  who 
felt  unwilling  to  accept  official  responsibility  for  official 
action  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  He  has  stated  so. 
Is  not  that  the  fact? — I suppose  that  was  liis  con- 
tention. 


13271.  Do  you  agree  with  the  view  expressed  by  His 
Grace  that  there  is  no  authority  in  any  official  indepen- 
dent of  the  authority  of  the  Board? — Certainly,  that  is 
quite  true. 


13272.  His  Grace  stated  that  the  Commissioners  Icnew 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  office.  Did  he  refer  to  the  fact  that  a 'typewritten 
circular  was  issued  in  the  names  of  the  secretaries,  of 
which  they  disavowed  knowledge? — The  question  of  the 
circular  was  explained  in  that  document  that  you  have 
quoted  from.  His  Grace  had  a statement  of  Mr. 
Lemass  that  he  had  not  seen  the  circular.  But  it  was 
explained  afterwards  that  bis  name  was  substitute  for 
another’s,  because  it  was  a formal  busiuess.  The 
came  of  Mr,  H^iltorr,  the  secretary,  had  been  struck 
out,  and  his  successor’s  was  pufin  subsequently.  It 
was  a very  innocent  transaction. 

13273.  Did  you  yourself  deny  all  knowledge  of  a lettcu' 
whreh  was  issued  by  one  of  the  higher  officials?— Yes. 


18274.  And  did  you  subsequently  acknowledge  th 
it  was  submitted  to  you  and  initialled  by  you?— Qui 
so,  I dealt  with  that  a few  moments  ago. 

13275.  Did  not  his  Grace  in  his  letters  and  in  t' 
report  of  interviews  deplore  the  hopelessness 
being  able  to  fix  responsibility  in  the  proper  quarter 
connection  with  these  matters  without  a full  pnblie  i 
quiry? — think  he  did.  I have  not  r^ad  his  lette 
recently;  but  I think  he  did. 

13276.  In  Judge  Shaw’s  memorandum  of  the  30 


July,  1901,  I notice  a statement  that  some  of  the 
letters  and  circulars  issued  by  you  might  be  open  to 
criticism  in  point  of  fornr? — Does  ire  mention  my 
name? 

13277.  Yes? — Arc  you  cor-taiu  of  that? 

18278.  I am  certain? — I thiuk  irot.  I do  not  think, 
he  could  not  have  said,  ” issiie<l  by  the  Kesiclout  Com- 
missioner,” because,  of  eoiu'sc,  I do  not  issue  anything. 

13279.  Bub  mrder  your  authority? — No,  not  under  my 
authority;  issued  by  the  secretaries. 

13280.  Here  is  the  . note  of  Judge  Sluuv  (reads  docu- 
ment). Did  not  that  refer  to  you? — He  tells  you  there- 
to whom  he  referred.  Ho  roferrod  to  the  Pinaiidal 
Assistant  SeeratHry.  Ho  was  not  referring  to  me. 

13281.  Wlio  was  ho  refei-ring  to? — Tire  Finaucial. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

13282.  Have  you  since  tlicn  issued  circulars  or  cir- 
cular letters  ;vithout  auy  iuitlioi-ity  from  the  Board? 

Plenty,  that  is,  without  direct  authority,  by  the  powers, 
delegated  to  me.  I issue  circulars  on  matters  of  not. 
Hufficieiit  importance  to  be  bnnight  before  the  Board. 

13288.  These  would  be  very  important  matters  that  I 
am  goiug  to  refer  to,  because  tlie  managers  of  schools- 
are  mostly  clergymen,  arc  they  not? — Yos,  I thiuk  so. 

13284.  And  the  lay  meii  who  are  managers  of  schools 
are,  1 assume,  men  of  standing  and  good  character  in 
their  districts?— I hope  so. 

13285.  Was  tlie  circular  letter  which  you  issued  to  the 
inspectors  in  November,  1907,  iiisiuuatiug  that  mana- 
gers were  taking  bribes  for  appointmeirts  to  the  schools, 
submitted  to  the  Commissioners? — I think  so. 

13286.  You  think  it  was? — I think  so;  I will  not  be- 
certain,  because  you  arc  asking  iiu-  witlioiit  notice,  but 
ao  far  as  I know,  it  was.  There  was  iv  big  discussion 
at  that  time  on  the  subject  you  mention,  and  I was- 
asked  by  the  Board  to  obtain  informalion  from  the  in- 
spectors. 

13287.  'The  CnAiiiMAN. — What  was  the  charge  or  in-, 
sinuatiou? — We  did  not  insinuate  anything.  I deny 
that  entirely.  I have  not  swii  the  circular  for  six 
years,  but  I am  sure  wo  did  not  make  any  inshutation, 
That  was  not  our  idea  nt  nil. 

18288.  Mr.  Coii'EEY. — Wliatever  the  idea  was,  it  was 
calculated  to  leave  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  in- 
spectors that  bribes  were  taken  by  managers  for  ap- 
2)ointmeuts  to  schools?— But  the  Boai-d  wialied  to  ob- 
tain from  the  iiiapecfxn's  any  iiiforinatinn  they  had  on 
the  subject. 

13289.  You  stated  iu  the  precis  in  eoniieetion  with: 
the  great  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
condition  of  the  schools  since  the  new  system  came  in 
that  the  bad  schools  have  largely  disappeared,  that  the- 
gilds’  schools  are  models  of  neatness,  that  there  is  a 
great  advance  in  the  boys’  schools,  that  more  desks  ara' 
now  provided,  that  there  arc  kindergarten  desks  for  in- 
fants, that  flowers  are  now  common,  and  also  school' 
museums  and  libraries?— Yes. 

13290.  That  does  not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the-; 
reports  of  the  inspectors’? — I expanded  my  precis  in 
my  direct  evidence,  but  I do  not  think  I went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  libraries  and  museums  were  as  common  8«i 
other  things. 

13291.  But  you  say  there  is  an  improvement? — Thera- 
is  an  improvement  in  libraries  and  imiseums,  and  in 
ail  the  other  respects  I have  mentioned. 

13292.  You  say  Mr.  Dale  attributed  the  eonditioh  of 
the  schools  to  the  lack  of  local  interest,  and  that  that 
is^no  longer  true.  Now,  here  is  what  what  Mr.  T.  P. 
O’Connor  says  in  eonnectioo  with  the  Cork  district  io 
1910  : — “ There  is  a considerable  number  of  schools  de- 
ficient in,  class-room  accommodation.  Many  of  tbe  ^ 
schools  are  without  a playground ; in  others  the 
plot  is  too  small.  On  the  subject  of  furniture 

and  equipment  there  is  little  new  or  gratifying 
to  report.  The  schools  have  as  a rule  to  be 
content  with  the  barest  essentials,  perhaps  dating 
back  30  years,  and  faded  and  worn,  and  a still  more 
ancient  globe  of  pigmy  size,  pictures  soiled  and  defaced, 
charts  begrimed,  idle  clocks,  broken  easels,  blackboards- 
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1 i -nr,  Hip  name  These  may  not  all  be  found  in  com-  13298.  The  Chaibmas.— Ate  there  some  aastnets 
«Hnn  in  any  one  school,  but  they  are  familiar  items  where  the  improvement  is  more  marked  ?— I think  there 
^ ?Bch  scho^rs  equipments.”  iLt  is  in  regard  to  is  the  gi-eatest  possible  difference  between  districts. 

Coik  ^ And  Mr.  M'llwaine,  writing  in  Cork  at  the  13299.  And  there  are  some  where  there  is  stagna- 
fi^me  time,  says  that  the  scrubbing  of  floors  is  much  tion?— I am  not  disposed  to  deny  that, 

npplected?— What  is  the  data  of  tliat?  13300.  Mr.  Coffey.— I have  these  extracts  from  all 

1S2<13  1010  "Thaif  are  aahool  floors  wl.iol,  aro  Ireland !-There  aro  c.rlam  djlricts,  lot  instoe 
nof Lnbbed  once  in  toVTlJere^^hf s"iool“pf  eSntly! 

colouring  of  the  walls  and  painting^^^^^^  h ^ anything  to  find  fault  with 

not  done  as  regulmdy  in  the  state  of  the  floors  or  oufc-<&ees.  And  the  same 

schools  are  not  well  equip?^  for  Pjyf  ^ thing  is  tone  of  Clare  and  Limenck.  There  are  other 
DriU  IS  nominally_  taught  m disti-iots  where  the  condition  of  the  schools  is  an 

schools.  That  is  in  ^rk.  Now  in  Athlo  s • g„g.j.g  all  know  that  one  cannot  really  reform 

Craig  reports  that  the  walla  ate  rfuo.tion  without  reforming  the  social  Ilia  ol  the 

'“of °o  ' fo  paoplei  and  that  tate  ae^  oI  ye.ra__  The  advance 


faulty  design  poor  in  condition  and  “ f,rtbs^oeial  weil-heing  oFthe  pTOr  sines  the  lee  Age 

SSuL^h^StherVe^t^  has  not  been  tremendous. 

Sse  the  books  required."  Mr.  Fenton  says,  "In  13S0I.  Mr  Hekov.— Doffi  not  portion  of  Lmetick 
too  manv  cases  the  schools  present  s neglected  appear-  come  m on  that  circrntJ—Yes,  bits  of  it.  The  sc^ls 
ame  3 the  playground  is  in  bad  repair.  ” Mr.  Daly,  in  Ireland  diSer  in  the  most  eitraordmary  way  Where 
fo  the  -Westport  liatricts,  says  the  schools  arc  as  a there  is  a good  manager  ■ who  ta  interested  m hts  woik, 
not  weU  kept,  end  ^ateto  of  plaster  falling  off  the  school  is  g.^1  where  there  is  a manager  who 
the  waUs  ar3ot  renewed.  Mr.  Ouiaen  reports  that  is  not,  the  school  is  liable  not  to  be  good.  In  the  last 
fte  SSnrof  fofanfo  is  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  thirteen  years  the  managers’  attention  has  ^ 
afo  • A t-eaw.  M,.  ppnTtnliv  writiiiff  iu  tlic  Sligo  centrated  on  education  more  than  ever  before,  and  a 
tte  fs  in  great  number  of  them  take  a great  interest  in  their 

district,  says  the  schools  are  o pro  , schools  I sav  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 

. 13204.  In  BnniskiU^  d.X^ye^3STXThstXX'i7rTfe=e'^^ 

‘rtj  ‘flXX  bXi«g“td  XX”  - X »«i‘  “‘'X*  ™ V rnlese-Kndl,  say  that  again, 
between  9.30  and  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  13308.  The  absence  of  any  reference  to  merit  marks? 
air  continues  dust-laden  when  the  pupils  are  airiving.  what  you  mean.  There  is  a mention  111 

•These  are  the  official  reports  from  all  Ireland  for  that  school  must  show  merit, 

year,  that  is  three  years  iraoing  18304.  But  the  Committee  had  a very  strong  desire 

they  support  your  atotement  hat  e^  .j  ^ am  expressing  the  view  of  the  Com- 

•on  satisfactorUy?— I never  f J.'j  J d i believe  mittee,  to  know  why  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 

everything  was  going  on  ^tiafactonly , mdee  contain  any  specific  and  clear  reference 

jXXng’uTe  X ®e  inepSto”'  Xu'tXou  133O6.  Tee  hut  I do  not  toow  whethee  tlmt  ertfla- 
■hvfiptw  what  I did  sav.  I said  there  was  an  immense  nation  would  be  considered  satisfactory?— By  the 
improvement.  With  the  building  grants  that  we  are  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General? 
giving  at  present,  we  are  erecting  schools  quite  as  good  satisfaotory  to  this  Committee,  satisfac- 

as  the  schools  in  England.  I said  we  had  mode  a rule  ^ a member  of  the  Committee, 

that  wherever  infants  were  enrolled  ® , , 13306.  The  Chairman. — I want  to  be  clear.  I do 

kindergarten  desks.  apSed  for  not  know  whether  Mr.  CoSey  means  the  same  tking  as 


Kinaergarien  uesihs.  4.  - o #0^  not  know  whether  Mr.  uottey  means  vue  same  i.niug  a= 

schools  that  in  ovory  case  fte„  b™"  I a„.  Take  one  instance,  that  three  " v.g.'s  " ace 

a bniiaiiig  grant,  so  that  in  a ® necessary  for  promotion  to  the  first  of  first  gtafc  How 

grant,  were  allowed  to  »“‘'X5rh«,r'diaXared  would  the  Auditor-General  deal  with  lhat?-Ha  doea 

had  aehool  in  Ireland.  Tk'J  f ^ know  an,  thing  about  that. 

long  ago  if  the  buildmg  grants  had  PP  objection  to  having 

for. SIS  years.  +Sn.t  tnmear  in  vour  rules?— In  that  case  he  would  insist 

18295.  The  Chairman.— Are  &ey  stopped  now?— No,  “ v.g.’s  ” being  got,  but  we  give  promotion 

they  are  not  stopped  now.  What  I smd  sometimes  in  exceptional  circumstances,  even  without 

things’were  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  that  there  someu 

had  been  an  immense  development  since  toe  ® ^ Coffey  —I  think  it  would  be  more  satis- 

Mr.  Dale,  and  I defy  any  inspector  ‘to  have  rt  quite  regularly  stated  that  three 

tost.  I have  gone  through  thousands  of  schools;  I factory  to  have  rt  quite  regm  , 


necessary  for  first'  of  first?— The  Board 


thr'appearance  of“ the  schools.  18309.  That  it  should  be  so  stated?- Tes. 

13296.  Mr.  Coffey. — You  have  a perfect  right,  but  I 13310.  I hope  we  are  done  with  merit  marks,  from 
take  it  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  I have  visited  ns  you  gjiid  yesterday? — I hope  so. 


many  schools  within  the  last  thirteen  ^^.rs  as  you  2ut  that  is  the  explanation  of  it  now? — 

have? — You  have  -visited  as  many  as  Ehtirel-y.  The  Board  .likes  to  leave  things  as  vague  as 

13297.  I think  so.  Really,  there  are  possibl^'  iti  order  that  its  payments  may  not  be  sub- 

of  the  week  that  I do  not  visit  a school?— What  I said  scrutiny. 


of  the  boys’  schools  was  that  the  great  improyement 
...  ■'  , • •Raf.wwkL  fNat  an  T hava 


01  line  ooyb  somAuis  v.—  .^.,  0—--  4 ■ 13312.  The  Chairman. — May  I ask  you,  just  to  be 

‘had  taken  place  since  1911.  Before  that,  as  I have  j ^ think  the  Auditor-General  might 

often  said,  the  floors  were  grimy  enough;  if  you  read  P^^^^^J^Sterfem  if  you  gave  an  increment  or  pto- 
my  speeches  you  will  find  of  motion  by  the  system  of  compeneabion?—He  certainly 

dition  of  the  schools  at  least  equal  ^ ^ yjless  we  got  permission  from  the  Treasury, 

thesp  things,  has  'brought  about  a gtaat  improvement.  that  aevioe. 
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[Continued, 


13313.  Mr.  Henly. — I saw  a letter  that  was  addressed 
to  you  some  time  ago  in  reference  to  the  conditions  on 
which  first,  second,  and  third  class  were  awarded  to 
the  students  leaving  training  colleges.  The  letter 

went  from  , and  there  was  a positive 

refusal  to  give  the  conditions  on  which  those  classes 
were  awarded? — That  is,  the  marks? 

13314.  Not  the  marks,  but  the  conditions? — But  are 
not  the  conditions  the  marks? 


13315.  I do  not  know? — They  are,  and  the  Board  has 
a great  objection  to  give  the  marks  got  by  candidates 
in  their  examination, 

13316.  That  letter  was  shown  to  mo  by  the  prin- 
cipal, and  it  was  simply  an  inquiry  to  know  what  were 
the  conditions  on  which  students  leaving  training 
colleges  got  fii-st  class,  second  class,  and  third  class? — 
That  is,  the  marks. 

13317.  It  was  absolutely  refused? — The  Board  has 
always  refused  to  give  the  marks. 

18818.  The  Auditor-General  could  not  come  in  there? 
— ^But  that,  is  in  the  interest  of  education.  The  Board 
wishes  to  make  its  examinations  as  little  objectionable 
as  possible. 

13319.  Mr.  Coffey. — I can  easily  understand,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Committee  as  a whole  can  easily  under- 
stand, why  in  your  depai-tment  as  in  any  other  deparb- 
menb,  in  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  communica- 
tion the^  expression  “ I am  directed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners  ” should  be  used,  and  that  it  is  necessarily 
used;  but  we  find  the  use  of  it  in  at  least  one  other 
document  in  a way  that  seems  to  require  explanation. 
Mr.  Knight,  Secretary  of  the  Belfast  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion, wrote  to  you  on  the  14th  of  November,  1910, 
asking  for  some  information  in  regard  to  the  conditions 
|overning  increment,  and  he  had  the  following  reply?— 


13320.  Prom  your  Private  Secretary,  on  the  26th  of 
November  ; — “ Dear  Sir — I reply  to  your  letter  to  the 
Eesident  Commissioner,  of  the  14th  inst.,  in  which  you 
request  to  be  informed  of  the  character  of  the  reporte 
required  to  warrant  the  awards  of  increment  and  pro- 
motion to  teachers  in  the  various  grades,  I am  re- 
quested to  say  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  deem  it 
desirable  to  give  formal  public  expression  to  any  mors 
precise  rules  in  these  matters  than  ai-e  to  be  found  in 
Chapter  8 of  the  Code.  I am,  yours  faithfully,  A.  N. 
Benapai^  Wyse.”  Now,  the  name  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  is  used.  ‘‘  The  Commissioners  do  not  deem  it 
desirable  to  give  formal  expression.”  Was  that  re- 
quest of  the  Belfast  teachers  decided  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ?--Not  that  particular  letter,  but  it  had  alreadv 
decided  that  such  information  should  not  be  given. 

13321.  But  the  Board  did  not  decide  it  in  this  par- 
ticular case?— Certeiniy  not;  it  decided  it  before. 

183^.  When  before?— When  the  rules  came  before 
We  had  a very  long  discussion  on  that  very  ques- 
faon  whether  the  merit  marks,  and  the  conditions  of 
iMrement,  should  be  put  in  the  rules  or  not,  and  it 
was  decided  point  blank  not  to  do  it 

the  Belfast  teecleta  was  nerer 
put  before  the  Commissioners? — Certainly  not 

it 

mas.  And  Mr.  Philip  Ward,  who  was  examined 

attt  SrfSg 

18326.  So^that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Knight  was  not 
before  the  Commissioners?— Certainly  not.^  The  Com 

wjien  the  JSoard  has  decided  a general  nrincinlfl  tt/m, 
Kght  befrel”™’^  WKsatiL  ’Jbs 

shoui?°  any  good  reason  why  the  teaebKs 

fcMf c SSB  1.1?“  » 


the  Board  decided  tliat  in  the  interest  of  the  teachei's 
it  was  better  not.  I bad  no  more  to  do  with  that 
decision  than  any  other  uiembor.  It  was  not  done  on 
my  initiative  at  all,  and  probably  if  it  were  left  to  me 
I sliould  print  them  in  the  rules. 

18328.  Mr.  Henly.— And  would  t!»c  Board  overrule 
you  on  the  subject?— Certainly  it  might,  and  it  often 
does.  My  individual  views  are  not  more  aaaro  sauef 
than  anyone  else’s. 

18329.  Mr.  Coffey. — In  the  Tipperary  cases,  upon 
which  I will  ask  you  some  questions  later,  there  waa 
some  criticism  by  a teacher  of  one  inspector,  that  was 
criticism  by  Mr.  Mansfield  of  Mr.  Welply? — Yes. 

13830.  Will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  Committee  why 
the  Belfast  teachers  have  not  been  asked  to  repudiate 
their  public  ci-iticism  of  the  whole  inspection  staff  of 
the  Belfast  circuits? — Thors  is  safety  in  a multitude- 
If  you  attack  a su£6cient  number  of  people,  you  can  do 
what  you  like;  but  if  you  attack  an  individual,  it  is 
dangerous.  That  certainly  is  the  ease  in  legal  actions. 
You  cau  say  what  you  like  of  n class,  if  not  composed 
of  mauagers  of  schools,  but  if  you  say  certain  thiiicrs  of 
an  individual  he  will  liavo  you  in  Court.  ° 

13331.  So  it  comes  to  this — it  is  not  a legal  action 
and  it  is  not  governed  I thiiilt  by  nice  discriminations 
of  law,  but  it  comes  to  this  that  it  w'ould  be  open  to 
Mr.  Mansfield,  would  it,  to  criticise  even  in  strong 
language  the  three  iuspectors  of  the  Clonmel  circuit 
but  it  would  not  be  open  to  liini  to  criticise  one?— I do 
not  say  that.  'The  question  is  how  many  constitute 
a multitude?  I said  tliere  was  safety  in  a multitude. 

18882.  But  wo  will  have  to  come  closer  to  it.  The 
teachers  in  the  Belfast  circuit  have  published  a state- 
ment that  they  have  no  confidence  in  the  local  inspec- 
tors, and  that  tlioy  are  being  forced  to  settle  down  in 
silence  an  hopeless  discontent  as  the  victims  of  harsh- 
ness and  injustice.  That  is  a clear  charge  of  harshness 
and  injustice  against  tlio  whole  inspection  staff  of 
Belfast.  There  are  two  ivnys  of  looking  at  the  safety 
of  a multitude.  Is  it  the  multitude  of  inspectors  or 
of  Belfast  teachers  that  gives  the  safety? — I think  a 
little  of  both.  When  I am  going  to  make  an  attack 
I much  prefer  to  be  one  of  a large  number. 

13338.  So  that  I may  take  it  that  one  of  the  reasons 
which  operated  against  calling  on  the  Belfast  teachers 
to  repudiate  this  criticism  was  that  there  was  a mul- 
titude there  to  bo  attacked?— I don't  think  that  is  quite 
fair.  I do  not  blame  you,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  quite 
. V!  should  treat  the  Board  as  if  it  was  air 

individual  and  more  or  jess  actuated  by  consistent  and 
rational  motives.  It  is  indeed  an  inanimate  body 
(hence  I always  speak  of  it  ns  "it”)  composed  of 
members  who  are  disjecta  niembra  when  it  is  not 
sitting.  No  two  Boai'ds  are  absolutely  identical.  What 
one  Boai-d  might  do  another  might  not  do. 

18884.  The  Chairman. — ^Do  you  mean  one  meeting 
of  the  Board? — Y6s;  and  I could  not  anticipate  its 
action.  It  adds  some  excitement  to  my  position  to 
conjecture  what  view  any  particular  Board  will  take  on 
pft^icular  question.  What  I say  is  not  damaging 
to  the  Board,  because  the  same  thing  applies  to  Parlia- 
eoiisiclcr  the  constitution 
of  . the  ^ard,  which  is  a very  important  point  from 
many  points  of  view.  It  is  a very  excellent  coustitu- 
show  to  advantage  in  maintaining  . 
discipline,  and  until  a case  arises  which  really  drives  it 
into  action,  from  its  via  inertiae,  nothing  is  likely  to  be 
done.  In  the  case  of  Tipperary  this  vis  inertiae  was 
overcome,  but  it  was  otherwise  in  the  case  of  Belfast. 

13385.  _Mr.  Coffey. — So  it  comes  to  this,  that  the 
Board  being  so  constituted  as  it  is  cannot  be  expected' 
to  be  quite  consistent  in  its  action,  and  that  what 
might  escape  one  time  will  be  punished  another  time? 

Hp  who  expects  consistency  from  a Board  may  be 
written  down  an  ass,  that  is  any  Board  except  a paid 
Board,  which  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  its  duty. 

_ 13336.  The  Chairm-an. — They  are  bound  to  he  regular 
m attendance? — At  any  rate,  it  is  their  duty  to  be 
regular  in  attendance.  You  cannot  get  consistency 
from  a Board,  or  Parliament,  or  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, or  even  a County  Council. 
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13S37.  Mr.  Coffey. — So  it  comes  to  this,  that  the 
Belfast  teachers,  for  this  attack  on  tlieir  inspectors, 
may  be  penalised  at  one  meeting  of  the  Board,  and 
escape  at  another  meeting  of  the  Board?— I think  it  is 
quite  probable  that  on  account  of  various  reasons  the 
Belfast  teachers  would  have  escaped  at  any  meeting 
of  tbs  Board. 

13838.  Docs  it  not  follow  from  your  explanation, 
which  is  very  clear  and  very  interesting,  • that  Mr. 
Mansfield  might  have  escaped  punishment  at  one  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  and  be  penalised  at  another?— I said 
of  the  Belfast  teachers  that  they  would  have  escaped 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Board;  I say  of  Mf.  Mansfield 
that  he  would  have  escaped  at  no  meeting  of  the  Board. 

13389.  I think  we  have  very  valuable  information 
from  you  with  respect  of  escape  of  the  Belfast  teachers. 
In  the  return  or  memorandum  which  the  Commis- 
sioners issued  to  the  Belfast  teachei-s  they  soy  as  the 
returns  indicate  that  the  inspectors  now  in  Belfast  ore 
stricter  than  their  predecessors,  how  is  the  Board  to 
determine  that  the  present  standard  is  the  right  one, 
and  that  the  standard  of  the  inspectors  who  were 
removed  was  the  wrong  one? — What  tiiey  went  on  there 
was  tbo  report  of  the  chief  inspectors.  They  had 
nothing  else  to  go  upon. 

13340.  But  the  chief  inspectors  only  inspected,  I 
think,  18  out  of  111  schools  that  were  complained  of?— 
What  they  did  was  by  arrangement  with  the  deputa- 
tion. I suggested  to  them  that  they  should  take  a 


tion  to  the  Tipperary  people,  the  Commissioners  state 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  com- 
plaints and  appeals  of  this  kind  if  they  are  not  made: 
at  once  to  the  Office,  but  are  you  uware  that  the; 
appeals  or  complaints  must  of  necessity  be  tardy  be- 
cause of  the  delay  in  getting  the  minute?— What  the- 
Board  was  finding  fault  with  was  tliat  they  came  in  a 
mass  a very  long  time  afterwards,  and  it  was  very  hard 
to  deal  with  them. 

13353.  But  in  any  ease  there  is  certain  to  be  delay?' 
— ^Appeals  are  very  unsatisfactory  things,  as  I have; 
stated  many  times. 

13354.  But  the  minute  does  not  issue  to  tbo  school! 
very  often  for  two  months  after  the  inspection? — The- 
examiners  issue  them  as  soon  as  they  can.  I think 
Mr,  Purcell  gave  reasous  for  occasional  delays;  further- 
inquiries-  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

13355.  What  do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  and! 
experience  of  the  inspectors  of  the  schools,  of  a sugges- 
tion that  the  inspector  might  leave  a copy  of  the  report- 
that  he  is  to  send  to  the  Board  in  the  observation 
book? — t-.hi-nV  tie  observations  are  very  much  of  the- 
same  character  as  the  report  which  is  subsequently 
sent  in. 

13356.  If  they  are,  it  is  all  right,  and  his  observations 
would  be  very  much  of  the  character  or  kind  of  report 
that  you  want,  that  you  were  speaking  of  yesterday, 
that  is  a report  of  a general  kind  noticing  good  points 
and  shortcomings,  and  so  on;  and  do  you  not  think 


-sample,  and  that  if  the  report  on  this  diowed  a marked  py|g  ^ggg  niatters  in  the  observation! 

divergence  from  tlie  repoi-ts  of  the  senior  and  district  book,  and  if  he  notices  and  makes  comment  on  the- 

inspectors,  possibly  one  might  find  it  necessary  to  ex-  satisfactory  aspects  of  tb 


inspectors,  possibly  one  might . . „ 

amine  the  whole  lot.  Mr.  Ward  was  asked  to  put  the 
names  into  a hat,  and  to  take  out  13  or  so,  whate-ver 
the  number  -was,  and  these  were  examined  both  by  Mr. 
Purser  and  by  Mr.  Hynes,  in  these  13  cases  their 
judgment  coincided  with  that  of  the  other  inspectors, 
did  it  not? 

13841.  Mr.  Henly.— Oh,  no?— I am  speaking  from 
memory,  but  is  not  that  so? 

13342.  Oh,  no? — With  regard  to  Belfast? 

13848.  With  regard  to  Belfast?— What  is  the  diver- 
gence ? 

13344.  Forty-six  pei-  cent.  ?— Between  what? 

13345.  Between  Mr.  Purser  and  the  other  marks?— 
Didn’t  the  chief  inspectors  say  in  their  report  that  ihey 
agreed  to  the  present  marks?' 

Mr.  Coffey.— Substantially. 

13846.  Mr.  Hareisok.— In  46  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
the  mark  is  diSei-ent,  but  is  it  always  the  one  way?— 
It  is  my  impression  that  the  chief  inspectors  said  that 
they  agreed  with  their  subordinates. 

■ 13347.  Mr.  Henly. — It  is  higher  in  every  case,  I 
think,  but  one.  This  is  the  report*  (report  hailed  to 
witness)?— There  is  a vei-y  slight  diffei'enee.  In  Frank- 
fort Street  it  is  lower  than  the  mark  given  before. 
In  Grosvenor  Eoad  Purser  has  given  “ very  mid^ng, 
which  is  lower  than  the  inspector  s mark.  _ In  the 
next  school  Mr.  Hynes  has  “fair,”  which  is  kwer. 
In  Infirmary  Lane,  Downpatrick,  Purser  and  Hynes 
give  “fair,”  and  the  inspector  gave  ‘ good._  11^ 
differences  are  mostlly  line-balT;  in  the  « 

cases,  the  marks  given  by  Hynes  and  Purser  are  lower 
than  those  given  by  the  inspector. 

Mr.  Henly. — not  think  that  is  so. 

13348.  Mr.' Harrison.- What  was  the  difierence  in 
time  between  the  visits?— A good  deal,  possibly  a year 
and  a half  or  two  yeai-s. 

13349.  Did  the  teachers  know  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  any  re-inspections?— I fancy  not,  because  the 
names  were  taken  at  random. 

13350.  But  did  they  not  know  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  a re-inapcction?— Possibly  they  would  have 
heard  that  from  the  deputa-tion. 

13351.  And  perhaps  they  were  aU  ‘‘mtSe 

pressure?— I suppose  they  must  have  heard-  mese 
things  are  never  kept  secret. 

18352.  Mr.  Coffey.— In  some  of  your 
tions  with  the  Teachers-  Associakon  m a 
to  the  Belfast  teachers,  and  I think  in  a commumca 


satisfactory  aspects  of  the  work  and  on  the  unsatisfac- 
tory aspects  of  the  work,  it  would  be  perhaps  a better- 
arrangement  if  a copy  of  that  was  sent  to  the  Office? — 

I tliink  that  question  was  asked,  was  it  not,  of  the- 
examiners? 

18357.  No,  but  it  ivas  aske<l  of  somebody? — I should 
like  to  know  exactly  what  the  person  dealing  with  re- 
ports thought  of  it.  As  I have  never  been  an  inspector, 
it  is  not  a point  on  which  I should  like  to  give  a final, 
answer  without  consideration. 

13358.  The  Biseop  of  Boss. — It  was  a question  -that, 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Harrison,  that  perhaps  it  might, 
happen  that  an  inspector  might  make  the  observations, 
in  the  observation  book  when  he  felt  himself  irritated' 
at  the  end  of  the  day? — ^It  is  a matter  on  which  one- 
would  require  time  to  come  to  a conclusion.  I see  on© 
posable  disadvantage,  that  it  would  concentrate  th© 
notice  of  the  teacher  too  much  on  the  inspector.  If 
-the  report  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Commissioners,  tho 
teachers  might  think  the  inspector  is  not  so  directly 
to  blame  for  it.  There  is  also  a rule  of  the  Board  that, 
the  inspector  must  not  write  the  report  when  be  is  im 
the  school.  , , 

13359.  Mr.  Coffey. — ^Where  is  that?— It  is  a i-ule  for 
the  inspectors.  Years  ago  a person  might  sit  down 
and  spend  an  hour  writing  a report  and  not  paying 
much  attention  to  what  was  being  done.  We  did  not. 
like  that. 

18860.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  Belfast  teachei-s; 
had  very  good  grounds  of  complaint  that  when  they 
cam©  up  and  submitted  111  cases  reports  were  only 
got  on  13  of  those  cases? — They  consented  to  that  them- 
selves. My  arrangement  with  them  was  that  if,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  eases  s&lected  by  Mr.  Ward  or 
someone  else,  the  difierence  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the- 
Board,  very  considerable,  we  -would  examine  all  the 
schools,  however  troublesome  it  would  be ; but  _wben- 
the  report  of  the  chief  inspectors  came  before  it  the- 
Board  did  not  think  the  difference  great  enough. 

18361.  The  Chairman.- Did  you  notice  this  on  page' 
2,  for  when  you  were  talking  of  the  selection  of  &©' 
ease,  you  seemed  to  be  uncertain  about  it : ' In  order 

to  obtain  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  or- 
non-existenoe  of  the  undermarking  alleged,  it  waa 
decided  that  the  chief  inspectors  should  visit  a certain 
nuihber  of  schools,  and-give  their  opinion  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  done.  As  the  teachers  were  unwilirng 
to  select  the  schools  to  be  visited,  and  as  the  chief 
inspectors,  -wished  to  avoid  choosing  the  Mhools,  the- 
following- - plan  was  adopted  ”?— What  the  teachers; 
objected  to  was  not  so  much  the  selection  of  sample- 
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schools  as  that  they  siioaW  he  expected  to  select  them, 

I asked  them  to  select  the  best  schools  from  their  point 
•of  view;  but  they  would  not  do  that.  They  said  that 
it  was  an  invidious  or  a difficult  thing,  or  that  they  had 
not  the  information,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

13362.  Mr.  Cofpev. — In  reference  to  the  question  of 
•the  severity  of  the  inspectors  in  Belfast  and  the  pos- 
sible leniency  of  others,  was  not  Mr.  Kelly,  the  senior 
inspector,  in  Belfast  during  the  whole  time  the  teachers 
■complained? — I cannot  t^l  exactly  how  long  he  has 
been  tlrere,  but  he  has  been  there  at  least  seven  years. 
He  has  been  there  a good  long  time. 

18368.  He  was  thei'e,  and  how  could  severity  and 
leniency  be  identified  by  the  same  man? — ^It  is  quite 
possible. 

13364.  That  he  should  change? — I think  it  was 
explained  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  system  the 
inspectors  stepped  as  warily  as  possible,  and  that  they 
graduailly  put  on  the  screw. 

13365.  But  this  would  not  be  in  the  earlier  years? — 
It  went  on  to  1906,  at  any  rate,  because  Mr.  Hynes 
reported  in  1906  that  the  marking  was  too  easy. 

1S366.  In  certain  parts?-— In  the  parts  that  he  visited, 

but  I do  not  know  what  they  were.  He  visited 

district,  w’herever  that  was. 

1.3867.  The  Chairman. — ^I  see  from  this  statement 
before  me  that  Mr.  Kelly  visited  Brown  Street  in  1001? 
— That  was  before  he  was  appointed  senior  inspector. 

13368.  And  "he  was  there  in  1909,  in  the  same  dis- 
trict?— They  got  directions  in  the  circulars  to  be 
easy  iu  the  earlier  years. 

13309.  Mr.  CoBTEY. — ^But  the  teachera  think  that 
the  ohonge  in  the  inspection  standard,  having  in 
view  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kelly  was  there  all  the 
time,  would  appear  to  lend  some  countenance  and 
support  to  the  idea  that  some  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  them  to  raise  the  standard? — I do  not  know, 
I heard  them  say  that,  but  both  the  chief  inspectors 
denied  it.  Mr.  Hynes  was  present,  and  I think  he 
denied  it,  did  he  not?  They  spoke  about  secret  in- 
structions being  sent  out.  f denied  that  any  secret 
Instructions  could  be  sent  out  without  my  authority, 
and  I never  saw  them. 

18370.  Well,  formal  secret  instructions  arc  one  thing, 
but  did  you  at  any  time  convey  your  opinion  to  the 
Belfast  inspectors  that  the  standard  of  marking  w-as 
too  high? — Certainly  not.  As  I said  in  my  direct 
statement,  I visited  a few  schools  near  Newcastle  with 
Mr.  Hynes  in  1900,  and  both  Mr.  Hynes  and  I were  of 
■opinion  that  there  were  some  schools  there  which, 
though  very  unsatisfactory,  were  marked  ‘ ‘ very  good  ” 
and  “ excellent.”  But  I never  told  Mr.  Hynes  to 
give  instructions  to  the  Belfast  inspectors,  because,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  I knew  very  little  about  the  Belfast 
schools.  I was  in  a few  of  them  with  Mr.  Dale,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  except  on  one  or  two  occasions  I have 
visited  any  since.  I had  ho  idea  whether  the  Belfast 
schools  were  highly  marked  or  not.  Mr.  Hynes  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Purser  as  chief  inspector  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  in  1904,  and  possibly  this  event  had  the  same 
effect  on  the  marking  as  the  succession  of  Mr.  Welply 
to  Mr.  W.  A.  Broum  in  Clonmel.  There  is  no  doubt 

that  _Mr.  Hynes  did  report  in  1906  that  Mr. ’s 

district,  at  any  rate,  wks  too  easily  marked,  and  he 
recommended  that  he  should  be  removed  from  the 
circuit. 

13371.  The  chief  inspectors,  in  their  report  on  the 
Belfast  case,  embodied  the  reports  of  the  district 
inspectors  ? — Certainly. 

13372.  Did  you  give  the  teachers  any  opportunity  ol 
proving  matter-of-fact  statements  that  were  contra- 
verted  by  the  inspectors?— That  matter  was  before  tlie 
v’hole  Board.  I proposed  that  these  documents  should 
be  sent  to  the  teachers,  but  the  legal  members  said 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  usage.  They  said  they 
were  confidential  documents,  and  ifaformed  us  toat  we 
should^  lay  ourselves  open  to  all  sorts  of  pains  and 
penalties  if  we  published  them. 

18373.  The  CHAnmAN.— That  is  if  the  observations 
nf  the  inspectors  were  confidential? — Certainly. 


13374.  Mr.  Coffey. — You  made  tlie  following  obser. 
vation  to  the  Belfast  deputation: — “When  we  intro- 
duced a uniforai  school  year  we  had  reason  for  it. 
They  have  got  it  in  England  and  in  Scotland  and  else- 
where. That,  of  course,  may  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  have  it,  ueither  is  it  any  reason  for  say. 
ing  we  have  got  a double  dose  of  original  sin  becou^ 
we  adopted  it.” 

13876.  Does  n uniform  school  year  obtain  in  Eng- 
land? — ^Yes,  I think  so.  Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Harrison? 

13376.  Mr.  Harrison. — No,  but  there  is  an  idea  of 
it.  At  present  most  local  authorities  have  their 
own  uniform  school  year,  and  it  is  not  the  same 
throughout  the  country;  that  is  to  say  that  in  a great 
part  of  the  South  of  England  the  school  begins  on  the 
1st  of  April  and  ends  on  the  31st  of  Mar,ob;  in  other 
places  it  would  begin  on  the  1st  of  August  or  1st  of 
May.  In  some  places  it  would  coincide  with  the 
calendar  year? — ^I  think  that  originally  the  uniform 
school  year  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Dale 

Mr.  Harrison. — The  priuciple  of  the  uniform  school 
year  is  accepted  by  almost  every  local  authority. 

18377.  Mr.  Coffey. — But  we  have  had  it  in  evidence 
that  not  only  is  each  local  authority  allowed  its  own 
school  year,  but  that  various  schools  under  the  same 
local  authority  might  have  a different  school  year. 
That  was  in  Mr.  Dale’s  evidence? — I do  not  know;  I 
have  not  seen  it. 

13378.  Mr.  Henry. — In  the  Scotch  code  when  the 
department  agrees  to  place  a school  on  the  list 
of  those  to  which  grants  may  be  made  it  assigns  to 
the  school  a school  year  with  reference  to  which  all 
grants  that  are  paid  by  instalment  or  otherwise  will 
be  calculated? — But  they  have  a uniform  school  year. 

13379.  No? — I do  not  mean  to  say  all  over  the  coun- 
try, but  within  certain  districts.  "Within  certain 
limits  they  have  a nnifom  school  year.  They  have 
not  got  anything  like  what  we  used  to  have,  that  is 
that  each  school  had  its  own  year. 

13380.  Mr.  Coffey. — It  is  open  to  any  local  autho- 
rity there  to  have  a school  year? — I have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  convenient  in  Ireland  to  have  a different 
school  year  in  Cork  and  .^.ntrim.  "We  would  agree  to 
that. 

18881.  Mr.  Dale  said  that  within  the  same  area, 
under  the  same  local  authority,  a school  could  have  its 
own  school  year  iu  England? — I do  not  know.  There 
are  great  advantages  iu  the  same  school  year. 

13382.  And  there  arc  certain  disadvantages  too? — 
In  their  relatnons  with  Intermediate  schools  there  is  a 
great  advantage,  and  it  also  suits  inspectors  (so  they 
tell  me,  at  anj’  rate),  since  they  know  with  regal'd  to 
any  school  how  much  work  it  ought  to  have  done.  They 
get  quite  familiar  with  that  when  each  school  begins 
at  the  same  period  of  the  year. 

13383.  I find  in  that  memorandum  connected  witli 
the  Belfast  ease  this  statement  of  yours : — ” The 
inspector's  instructions  are,  that  he  should  form  his 
judgment  not  upon  the  pupils,  but  upon  the  teacher 
and  his  method  of  work  ”? — ^That  is  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  If  you  inspect  a school,  for  instance, 
within  the  first  fortnight  it  would  be  absurd  to  give 
any  great  weight  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  the 
programme  for  the  year. 

13884.  But  tliat  would  be  a very  extreme  case  where 
the  merit  mark  would  be  concerned? — But  you  must 
remember  that  the  inspector  has  to  work  throughout 
the  year,  and  he  has  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  doing  something.  I think  I went  fully  into 
that  as  well  as  I was  able. 

13385.  Mr.  Harri.son. — That  would  not  have  been  a 
visit  to  test  the  school  for  the  merit  mark? — Aooordiog 
to  the  spirit  of  the  circulars,  no  inspector  would  be 
justified  in  lowering  a merit  mark  at  that  time. 
Certainly  not;  he  would  not  do  it. 

18386.  Mr.  Coffey. — But  he  would  be  at  liberty  to 
do  it? — ^If  it  came  to  my  knowledge  I would  not  allow 
it,  since  they  are  told  not  to  reduce  the  mark  without 
very, good  reason. 
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13887.  The  Ghaikman. — ^But  it  was  pub  before  us  that 
that  might  be  done,  and  is  there  not  a danger  of  an 
inspector  not  making  allowance  if  he  came  in  in  the 
first  month  of  the  uniform  school  year,  and  of  the 
school  suffering  a great  injustice  in  that  way?— The 
juspectors  are  told  often  enough  by  the  chief  inspector 
that  they  should  not. 

13888.  How  is  it  that  they  are  doing  it — ^it  was 
brought  before  us  quite  recently? — I should  like  to 
get  particulars.  It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  answer 
for  the  efficiency  or  the  common  sense  with  which 
people  perform  their  duties.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  if  it  were  brought  home  to  me  that  an 
inspector  had  reduced  the  mark  of  a school  during  the 
first  month  of  the  school  year,  aftei'  paying  too  much 
attention  to  what  the  children  were  supposed  to  know, 
I should  consider  it  a very  indefensible  proceeding. 

18389.  And  do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  test  for  the  first  three  or  four  mouths? — After 
tiu'ee  or  lour  months  one  has  got  a certain  amount  of 
material  on  which  one  can  examine  the  children. 

13390.  Mr.  Hareison. — In  the  case  of  a visit  during 
the  first  months  the  inspector  would  only  send  in  what 
is  known  as  an  incidental  report? — It  might  be  the 
annual  report  of  the  year. 

13891.  Is  it  possible  that  the  annual  report  might 
be  sent  in  on  a visit  made  in  the  first  months? — 
Nothing  very  much  may  depend  on  the  annual  report;. 
For  instance,  the  school  may  be  one  of  the  satisfactory 
schools  in  which  the  inspector  is  directed  by  the  1911 


13401.  Mr.  Harrison.— Is  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a full  formal  report  on  every  school, 
every  year? — I do  not  think  so. 

13402.  Under  the  present  system  it  does  seem  neces- 
sary?— I do  not-  think  it  is  necessary. 

13403.  Under  a more  elastic  system  it  would  not? — 
I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  even  ah- 
present . 

13404.  Then  at  any  rate,  a change  in  that  divectiom 
would  have  your  approval? — Yea,  1 have  always  tried- 
to  get  rid  of  it;  in  fact,  I have  suggested  to  the- 
inspectors  that  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the- 
1911  circular  it  is  not  necessary  to  visit  the  schools; 
for  the  annual  report  at  all,  and  that  it  is  possible  to- 
answer  all  the  queries  of  the  annual  report  out  of  the- 
incidental  reports. 

13405.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  inspector  should 
write  a report  of  every  incidental  visit? — It  is  not  i£ 
the  visit  is  only  for  a short  time;  it  is  only  necessary 
if  it  occupies  some  time,  say,  an  hour,  and  a number 
of  incidental  visits  are  really  of  less  than  an  hour  s 
dui'ation. 

13406.  But  even  after  an  hour’s  visit,  does  it  not 
hamper  him  to  write  a report? — You  mean  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  time? 

18407.  It  is  difficult  to  report  on  a school  after  an 
hour’s  visit?— Sometimes.  With  our  usual  humanity- 
we  have  told  the  inspectors,  touching  incidental 
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to  see  that  things  are  going  on  all  right, 

13392.  On  the  other  hand,  might  he  be  forced  by 
the  condition  of  things  to  make  a report  on  which  incre- 
ment might  depend  on  a visit  during  the  first  months? 

I would  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  wuld 

not.  It  is  very  difficult  in  regulations  to  anticipate 
every  case,  and  one  has  to  leave  a good  deal  to  common 
sense.  But  if  the  inspector  did  what  you  say,  he  would 
be  acting  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  regulations. 

13393.  But  might  he  be  forced  by  the  nature  of  his 
work?— You  mean  if  the  school  was  not  very  satisfac- 
torily worked? 

13894.  I do  not  mean  that,  but  that  he  had  to  come 
to  this  school  ill  going  round? — I cannot  answer  that 
question  as  I do  not  interfere  very  much  with  the 
inspectors  as  to  their  distribution  of  the  work.  That 
is  done  by  the  senior  inspectors  under  the  control  of 
the  chief  inspectors,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
allocation  of  the  work.  I have  no  doubt  that,  being 
reasonable  men,  the  senior  inspectors  would  take  early 
in  the  year  the  schools  that  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  short  pei'iod  of  preparation  and  the 
particular  season  of  the  year.  I should  like  that 
question  to  be  put  to  people  wbp  deal  directly  with 
that  matter. 

13895.  Mr.  Henly.— There  is  a special  circular 
issued  that  the  dates  of  those  inspections  must  vary 
from  year  to  year? — ^Yes,  they  must  vary.  . 

13896.  So  that  when  they  vary  from  year  to  year 
they  must  sometimes  take  place  early  in  tl^  year? 
certainly,  some  schools  must  come  early  in  the  year. 

13897.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.— There  is  one  question 
that  suggests  itself.  Inspectors  are  expected  to  hold 
normally  three  inspections  of  each  school  during  ^e 
year.  Would  it  be  possible  so  to  airange  the  flection 
that  the  annual  inspection  would  come  within  four 
months  of  the  end  of  the  year?— I doubt  it  very  much. 
That  would  mean  that  6,400  schools  would  have  to  be 
visited  for  the  main  inspection  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year.  That  could  nob  be  done. 

13398.  I said  four  months?— It  could  nob  be  done, 
because  it  is  a longer  inspection  than  the  incidental 
visit.  , , „ • 

18399.  Mr.  Henly. — Could  it  be  met  by  allowing 
each  school  its  own  school  year? — There  are  grea 
objections  to  that.  I would  not  care  to  go  back  to 
the  old  system,  which  was  universally  condemned  by 
the  people  we  consulted.  Mr.  Dale  complimented  us 
on  the  great  advance  we  made  in  introducing  a uniform 
school  year.  , 

13400.  Mr.  Coffey.— Well,  that  is  only  Mr.  D^ea 
opinion?— Well,  but  does  not  that  settle  the  question/ 
Mr.  Coffey. — I do  not  agree  with  that  at  alt. 


laudatory  character.  

like  to  consult  the  chief  inspectors  m order  to  test  my 
views.  I think  a man  might  answer  all  the  queries 
of  the  annual  report  without  visiting  the  schools  for 
the  annual  report,  but  on  the  matter  supplied  by  th^ 
other  visits.  If  a school  is  very  efficient  one  need  not 
waste  time  on  paying  it  a lengthy  annual  visit-.  Before- 
I forget,  I should  like  to  say  this  circular  is  the  only 
one  that  you  have  not  got.  It  was  issued  this  year.  Ib- 
is really  explanatory  of  the  1911  circular.  (Witness- 
hands  in  circular.) 

13408/.  Mr.  Coffey. — I take  it  that  by  the  abobtion; 
of  what  was  called  the  results  examinations  the  coun- 
try gained  something,  hut  I am  one  of  those  who- 
believe  that  every  creditor  has  a debtor,  that  if  yow 
oain  in  one  direction  you  have  a loss  in  another? — 
That  is  human  life.  . 

13409.  What  do  you  think  of  the  loss  in  education  by 
the  abolition  of  the  results  examinations  (I  am_  not 
balking  of  payment  by  results,  bub  of  the  individual 
examination  of  the  children)  ?— Personally  I think  ihat 
we  have  not  lost  anything  of  much  value,  hut  I dare- 
say some  people  differ  from  me. 

13410.  Was  not  the  individual  examination  a very- 
great  incentive  to  exertion  in  preparing  for  it,  and. 
have  they  not  lost  that? — I do  not  think  so.  I know 
a good  deal  about  the  stimulus  required  by  children,, 
as  I have  a large  family,  and  I do  not  think  there 
should  ha  a stimulus  for  children  beyond  interest  im 
tbeir  work.  I think  that  is  the  only  stimulus  worth, 
having.  „ ... 

13411.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  was  a fine  training- 
in  self-reliance  and  in  self-confidence  to  have  to  face- 
the  annual  examination?— A fine  training  in  exertion, 
during  the  last  six  weeks. 

1S412.  No? — Not  in  your  school,  Mr.  Coney. 

18418.  But  you  say  exertion  during  six  weeks?— I do; 
it  was  just  cramming.  Whatl  mean  is,  that  there  wasa 
ti-emendous  amount  of  cramming  at  the  end  of  the 
school-year  just  as  there  is  in  the  Intermediate  schools, 
at  present.  . ^ 

18414.  There  was  repetition,  not  cramming? — res,, 
iteration,  to  which  Shakespeare  applies  an  epithet  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  hearing  of  a Bishop.  . 

18415.  Yon  can  only  say  what  you  have  heard’, 
in  regard  to  this  cramming?— My  dear  Mr.  (^ftey,. 
there  is  no  man  living  who  has  sufiet^  more  than  I. 
have  from  being  ci-ammed,  and  there  is  no  man  who- 
has  had  longer  experience  of  its  efiects  on  his  digestion. 
I wa«  28  years  of  age  when  I won  my  Fellowship,  a. 
great  deal' too  old  for  that  sort  of  work,  and  in  certain: 
eventualities  which  I need  not  mention  I may  .have, 
to  go  in  for  the  same  test  again. 

T2 
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1041G.  But  pupils  of  Intermediate  schools  and 
stiidenta  of  the  Universities  have  to  stand  examina- 
.tion? — I pity  them. 

18417.  The  Ghaibman. — There  is  no  earthly  doubt 
.about  intermediate  examinations  being  crammed  for? 
— I hove  heard  constant  complaints  in  Trinity  College, 
rfind  also  in  Belfast  and  elsewhere,  a.s  to  the  mechanical 
nature  of  the  abilities  of  the  boys  who  have  done  most 
.brilliantly  at  the  Intermediate  examinations. 

13418.  The  best  teachers  lay  blame  on  us  for  per- 
mitting cramming,  and  I believe  we  are  to  blame  for 
If? — There  is  nobody  who  has  a greater  admiration  for 
Irish  intellect  than  I liave.  There  is  no  reoson  why  you 
and  I aliould  not  be  proud  of  it,  as  we  are  Irishmen.;but 
I do  not  know  any  intellect  in  Europe,  except  perhaps 
in  some  of  the  more  southern  nations,  that  suffers 
more  .from  the  dead  hand  of  mechanical  tests  than 
ihat  of  the  Irish  boy.  What  he  wants  is  ample  air 
to  expand  in  if  you  submit  him  to  mechanical 
tests  to  which  people  of  other  countries — let  us  say 
‘Germans — ^may  be  subjected  with  impunity,  he  vdll 
:suffer. 

1S419.  But  the  Germans  are  not? — They  are  not, 
but  I say  that  they  might  be  <1  do  not  wish  to  mention 
.certain  stolid  people  nearer  home)  subjected  with 
impunity  to  mechanical  teats,  which  would  be  fatal  to 
an  Irish  boy. 

13420-1.  Mr.  Henly. — Might  I read  one  statement 
from  the  report  of  1910-11 : — “ There  are  few  signs  of 
improvement  in  the  charactei-  of  the  education  of 
candidates  for  King’s  Scholai-ship  Examinations. 
There  are  a few  really  good  papers  that  show 
evidence  of  a thorough  grasp  of  fundamental 
ideas,  but  the  majority  of  the  papers  show  little 
.common  sense  or  power  of  thought,  and  bear  every 
.evidence  of  cram  of  the  worst  description.  The 
frequency  with  which  candidates  answer  questions  not 
.asked  on  the  examination  paper  shows  wbat  a large 
part  mere  memorising  plays  in  the  preparation  of  can- 
didates for  the  examination.  These  bad  methods  of 
preparation  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Science.  THc 
methods  are  the  same  in  most  subjects,  but  the  Science 
.subjects  bring  the  bad  methods  into  stronger  relief 
than  most  ofiier  subjects.  As  a result  the  training 
•colleges  are  fed  with  material  moulded  iu  utterly  inade- 
•quate  methods  of  study,  and  can  seldom  correct  the 
.evil  influence  of  tliose  years  of  unsystematic  unintelli- 
gent instruction  ”? — What  Mr.  Heller  means  by  inade- 
quate methods  are  the  very  methods  Mr.  ^ffey  is 
praising.  I know  Mr.  Heller  very  well,  and  he  is 
entirely  against  results  examinations,  but,  like  most 
scientific  people,  I think  he  goes  too  far. 

13422.  Mr.  Coffey. — I do  not  think  that  I have 
praised  the  results  examinatipns.  I have  a strong  view 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable,  even  in  face 
of  what  you  say  (and  I have  a deep  respect  for  your 
judgment  and  experience),  notwithstending  that  I still 
have  a strong  view  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  our 
children  should  be  examined? — But  in  this  1911 
circular  which  the  teachers  have  mentioned  so 
■often,  we  insist  on  examination  in  every  school  at 
least  every  three  years,  that  is  class  examination,  and 
In  the  case  of  schools  that  are  doing  badly  we  have 
•such  a high  opinion  of  examination  that  we  require  it 
every  year.  We  think  examinations  are  an  admirable 
Iking  for  bringing  a bad  teacher  up  to  the  mark.  The 
results  system  did  a good  deal  of  good  work  in  1872  in 
bringing  home  to  managers  and  teachers  the  fact  that 
the  Irish  schools  were  in  an  awful  condition. 

1M23.  But  the  question  that  I started  with  was,  that 
while  there  have  been  some  gains  by  the  abolition  of 
a set  annual  examination  there  have  also  been  sub- 
stantial losses? — Possibly. 

13424.  And  one  of  the  things  that  struck  me  is,  that 
we  all  deplore  the  loss  of  local  interest  iu  education?— 
But  it  never  existed. 

13425  You  say  there  is  a lack  of  local  interest?— 
Yes,  and  I used  stronger  language  about  that  in  1902 
than  I do  at  present,  and  that  was  just  after  the  results 
period.  The  attendance  is  10  per  cent,  better  than 


13420.  There  are  reasons  for  that? — My  dear  Mi-, 
Coffey,  give  us  credit  for  something. 

13427.  I give  you  credit  for  it.  It  is  a very  happy 
thing  to  find  that  the  attendance  has  increased,  but 
tliere  are  a number  of  things  operating  besides  the 
education  in  tbo  school  that  makes  the  attendance 
better.  But  one  of  the  things  that  struck  ms  was 
the  lowering  of  the  interest  of  parents.  They  have  not 
now  to  look  forward  to  the  annual  examination  to  eee 
that  their  boys  pass? — Why  arc  they  not  satisfied  with 
the  examination  by  tlio  teaelipra? 

13428.  The  examination  by  the  teaehors  in  large 
cities  in  England  and  in  certain  schools  in  Belfast  and 
in  Dublin,  I think,  is  quite  satisfactory? — They  pre- 
serve the  records  of  the  examinations  in  the  country 
schools  in  Ireland,  and  I generally  look  into  them. 

13429.  You  do  not  question  tlial  the  examination  by 
a teacher  iu  a school  of  30  or  40  is  devoid  of  all 
interest? — I do  not  know  tliat. 

13480.  I am  quite  at  one  witli  you  that  it  would  be 
satisfactory  enough  if  you  liad  the  head  master  examin- 
iiig  four  or  five  hundred  pupils,  but  in  a school  of  30  or 
40,  where  there  is  only  one  teacher,  he  is  supposed  to 
test  his  own  work? — That  is  in  aecordaiieo  with  the 
most  adyauced  ideas  of  tlio  Universities,  where  the 
professors  have  to  examine  their  own  pupils. 

The  OHAinMAN. — And  audit  your  own  accounts. 
13431-2.  Mr.  Coffey. — But  I eertiiinly  do  not  think 
it  is  the  best  way  for  a National  school? — One  of  my 
great  objections  to  examination  is  that  it  ruins  the 
teaching.  It  would  not  be  nearly  so  objectionable, 
mind  you,  if,  as  in  the  Intermetliate  schools,  the 
inspector  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  school.  If  an  inspector  goes  and  examines  an 
Intermediate  school  he  does  not  injure  the  teachei-, 
who  listens  to  tlio  examination  by  the  inspector,  and 
probably  thinks  that  he  would  do  it  much  hotter  him- 
self.  Anyhow,  he  does  not  go  about  imitating  the 
inspector;  but  if  anything  depends  on  the  examination 
the  teacher  inevitabiy  will  copy  the.  methods,  or  even 
the  questions,  of  the  inspector^  and  the  result  will  be 
that  the  teachng  will  become  mechanical  and 
unintelligent.  That  is  a very  general  opinion;  it  is 
certainly  my  opinion.  I had  much  experience  of  it  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Galway.  Wlicn  I was  lecturing 
there  the  students  used  to  ask  me  occasionally  whether 
they  would  get  questions  in  a curtain  part  of  the 
course,  and  I said,  “No;  but  I think  you  ought  to 
understand  it,  although  you  may  not  be  questioned 
on  it.’’  If  they  heard  they  were  not  going  to  be 
asked  questions  iu  it.  they  paid  no  furtliPi-  attention  to 
me.  That  is  the  .universal  experience. 

13433.  I see  some  advantages  in  the  abolition  of  the 
annual  examination,  but  I see  very  substantial  disad- 
vantages. I understand  tliat  the  position  would  be  this 
now.  The  inspector  goes  into  a school  and  selects  at 
random  a child  here  or  there,  and  asks  a few  questions, 
and  looks  at  the  written  work  ? — I think  he  would  take 
a dass.  What  I do  myself  ndien  I go  into  a school  is 
this  : I take  n class,  the  4th  claRs,  or  sometimes  the 
6th  class,  and  I get  every  child  in  it  to  read.  That 
is  what  I understand  the  inspector  does. 

18434.  That,  I think,  is  not  what  the  inspector  does. 
And  then  he  reports,  iu  the  case  of  the  Belfast  teachers, 
not  on  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  but  on  the 
teachers? — That  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  when 
he  has  not  got  any  proficiency  of  the  pupils  to  report 
on.  Remember  what  I said,  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  he  would  examine  the  proficiency,  and  if  he 
found  that  it  was  extremely  unsatisfactory,  he  would 
argue  that  the  methods  could  not  be  satisfactory  that 
had  produced  such  bad  fruits.  Did  I not  say  that? 

1843.5.  I think  the  feeling  of  the  children  at  the  end 
of  the  inspector’s  visit  is  that  they  are  left  wilhout  any 
sense  of  having  said  or  done  anything,  and  they  have 
no  interest  in  th6  inspector’s  visit? — I gather  from 
their  compositions  that  they  take  a very  great  interest 
in  the  inspector’s  visit.  They  usually  tell  me  that 
the  inapectoi’  visited  the  school  to-day,  and  was  very 
nice,  and  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  that  he  asked  them 
very  hard  questions. 
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18430.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — A point  occurred  to 
nie  when  we  were  discussing  the  question  of  promotion 
of  the  pupils,  and  when  there  was  a question  raised 
that  teachers  sometimes  refused  to  promote  pupils, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  a disagreement  between 
-&e  pupils’  parents  and  the  teachers,  and  we  discussed 
the  question  which  Mr.  Coffey  has  just  been  referring 
to  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  pupils  taking  an  interest 
in  the  inspector’s  visit,  and  the  parents  themselves  also 
taking  an  interest.  The  point  is  this,  which  I just 
wished  to  put  by  way  of  question  for  consideration, 
whether,  if  it  is  found  impossible  to  revert  to  any 
general  system  of  examination  which  could  be  elabo- 
rated so  as  to  prevent  the  evils  which  everybody 
acknowledges  in  the  case  of  the  results  system,  an 
examination  of  the  pupils  as  to  whether  they  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  promoted,  might  not  be  possible,  and 
might  not  at  the  same  time  arouse  really  the  greatest 
interest  that  it  would  be  possible  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  I only  throw  that  out.  I do  not  suppose  you 
would  care  to  answer  it  without  referring  to  the  inspec- 
•torg? — 'WiU  not  that  make  the  teacher’s  salary  depend 
on  tlie  proficiency  of  the  pupils?  That  is  the  objection 
I have  to  examinations. 

184S7.  In  this  case  there  would  he  no  danger  of  that. 

It  would  be  simply  one  question — is  this  boy  fit  to  go 
up  this  year?  And  if  it  were  feasible  it  would  have 
the  advantage  I suggest  of  bringing  out  the  attention 
of  the  pupils? — Yes. 

Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Whether  it  can  be  done  or 
not  I will  leave  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
know  better. 

13438.  Mr.  Coffey. — When  a teacher  appeals  his  ap- 
peal is  forwarded  to  the  inspector  of  whose  marking  he 
•complains?— Yes.  certainly.  A further  report  is  got 

from  the  inspector.  Are  those  further  observations  of 
the  inspector  sent  to  the  teacher? — ^No. 

1S439.  And  no  communication  is  made  to  the  teacher 
or  manager  until  the  case  is  finally  closed? — I would 
not  say  " finally  closed,”  but  until  it  is  provisionally 
•closed. 

13440.  Until  you  are  in  a position  to  say  that  the 
appeal  cannot  be  allowed? — No;  no  decision  of  the 
National  Board  is  irreversible.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  t-o  say  that  no  decision  is  final.  We  do  not 
•approve  of  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

13441.  But  that  correctly  represents  the  procedure? 
—Yes. 

13442.  In  your  letter  of  the  2nd  of  November,  Mr. 
Bonaparte  W'yse’s  letter,  the  procedure  is  so  repre- 
•sented? — I think  so. 

13443.  But  that  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
•evidence  of  Mr.  Wyse,  because  it  is  there  stated  that 
if  the  teacher  is  dissatisfied  with  _the_  marking  and 
appeals  against  it  the  general  practice  is  to  send  the 
•complete  statement  furnished  by  the  inspector  to  the 
teacher?— So  it  is,  at  a later  time.  They  send  the 
decision  to  the  manager  with  the  fuller  statement. 

18444.  Mr.  Henly. — That  is  after  the  case  is  closed? 
— When  the  case  is  provisionally  closed. 

13445.  Mr.  Coffbt. — But  that  does  not  fit  in  with 
the  letter  of  the  2nd  6f  November,  because  it  is  stated 
•there  that  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  inspector’s 
marking  and  appeals  against  it,  the  general  practice 
is  to  send  the  fuller  statement  furni^ed,  by  the  in- 
spector, and  this  action  may  or  may  not  result  in  the 
re-inspection  of  the  school;  so  that  it  appears  from  that 
letter  that  it  was  sent  before  the  decision  was  com- 
numioated? — That  was  not  intended. 

13446.  It  is  open  to  that  reading? — ^Well,  it  was  not 
intended.  Did  you  read  it  that  way? 

13447.  Yes?— It  was  not  intended.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  anybody’s  mind  v’hat  the  procedure  is,  as  it 
is  pursued  in  every  case.  An  appeal  comes  in‘,  it  is 
referred  to  the  inspector;  it  is  examined  then  by  me, 
and  ray  decision  is  final.  It  is  open  to  revision  on 
further  information.  A letter  is  written  to  the 
manager  containing  the  further  observalaons  of  the 
inspector,  and  giving  our  decision  upon  me  ca^. 
If  the  manager  or  the  teacher  wishes  to  write  again, 
1.  always  consider  their  letters,  and  it  very  often 


happens  that  the  teacher  or  manager  communicates 
something  which  enables  me  to  re-open  the  case.  I 
have  known  of  many  cases.  If  my  letters  were  read 
difiei-ently  the  fault  was  in  the  drafting. 

18448.  Was  the  further  statement  or  statements  of 
Mr.  Welply  of  the  20th  of  August,  1911,  and  26th  of 
October,  1911,  or  were  any  extracts  from  them  for- 
warded to  the  Tipperary  teachers  who  appealed.  ? This 
was  before  the  whole  Board? — ^Yes.  I am  trying  to 

recall  the  letter  we  wrote  to  the  Tipperarj-  teachers. 

I do  not  think  we  did  communicate  these  any  more 
than  we  did  tliose  in  Belfast,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
viz.,  the  legal  opinion  of  the  Board  that  they  could  not 
be  communicated. 

13449.  Mr.  Henly. — ^That  would  apply  to  every  com- 
munication from  the  inspectors?— I have  a very  simple 
answer  to  that. 

13450.  Mr.  Coffey. — Were  Mr.  Welply’s  further 
statements*  of  the  29th  of  August  and  2dth  of  October, 
1911,  or  any  extracts  from  them  forwarded  to  the  Tip- 
perary teachers? — We  wei’e  not  allowed  to  do  it.  I told 
you  before  with  regard  to  the  Belfast  case  that  if  I 
had  my  own  way,  I would  have  done  it,  and,  in  fact, 
some  of  colleagues  did  do  it.  With  regard  to 
Professor  Efenly’s  question,  whether  it  would  not  be 
equally  illegal  to  send  any  portion  of  the  inspector’s 
report,  as  we  do  in  every  case — is  that  your  point 
Professor  Henly? 

18451.  Mr.  Henly ^Yes? — My  answer  to  that  is, 

that  I do  that  when  the  legal  members  of  the  Board 
are  not  present.  Between,  ourselves,  we  venture  to 
do  many  things  when  lawyers  are  not  present  which 
we  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  in  their  presence.  If 
I put  it  to  the  lawyers  w'hether  I was  acting  illegally 
in  commumcating  portions  of  a confidential  document 
(as  I always  do  in  these  eases  to  the  manager  and 
teacher),  it  is  easy'  to  anticipate  what  their  answei’ 
would  be. 

18452.  Then  you  could  not  send  to  any  manager  or 
teacher  in  Ireland  a report  on  a school,  it  being  a 
confidential  document? — ^It  is  easy  to  answer  that: 
the  minute  is  not  confidential,  as  the  inspector  is  told 
that  it  goes  to  the  manager,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Board  may  announce  that  for  the  future  there 
ate  no  such  things  as  confidential  documents.  In  that 
case  the  inspectors  would  have  to  alter  the  character 
of  their  reports,  which  would  cease  to  be  privileged 
documents.  I do  not  know  whether  in  England  reports 
are  confidential  documents.  Ai-e  they? 

18458.  Mr.  Harrison. — should  be  sorry  to  give  a 
lawyer’s  opinion? — But  I prefer  a lay  man’s  opinion. 

13454.  I fancy  that  to  a large  extent  what  the  in- 
spector says  in  a report  would  be  regarded  as  pri- 
vileged?— As  privileged — that  is  a very  important  point. 

18456.  I do  not  exactly  know,  when  you  say  that  a 
report  is  confidential,  what  the  term  connotes? — We 
were  once  asked  by  a manager  whether  it  was  permitted 
(and  this  has  a bearing  on  a statement  which  tir. 
Cofiey  made  the  other  day)  to  read  the  reports  on 
his  schools  from  the  pulpit.  "We  Wrote  back  to  say 
that  it  was  not. 

13456.  The  Chairman. — I thought  we  heard  that  was 
done  sometimes? — Plenty  of  illegal  things  are  done  in 
this  country. 

18457.  Mr.  Cofiey  told  us? — Yes;  he  did;  but  the 
next  time,  Mr.  Cofiey,  you  will  be  able  to  bolster 
yourself  with  the  opinion  of  the  lawyers.  They 
pronounced  it  to  be  an  illegal  act. 

18458.  Mr.  Coffey. — In  the  final  reply  of  the  Oom- 
miasionera  to  the  memorandum  of  lie  Tipperary 
teachers,  it  is  stated  that  the  memorial  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Welply  on  the  14th  of  July.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

13459.  And  he  furnished  a reply  on  the  19th  of 
August?— Yes,  certainly. 

13460.  Was  not  that  an  extraordinary  delay? — I 
asked  him  the  reason  the  other  day  by  letter.  Snould 
you  like  to  know  it? 

13461,  It  would  be  well  to  read  the  letter.  I may 
tell  you  that  it  is  important  from  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioners  afterwards  blamed  the  teachers  for  their 


* Vide  Appendix  IX. 
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delay?— I will  give  you  Mr.  Wclply's  reply.  I asked 
him  whethei-  he  was  on  vacation;  h©  said  he  was 
marking  the  July  papers. 

13462.  Mr.  Henly. — Surely  that  is  not  so  urgent  as 
to  prevent  him  answering?— -It  certainly  was  very 
urgent.  One  has  to  work  at  full  pressure  at  those 
papers,  because  the  Board  is  very  touchy  if  the  results 
are  not  ready  by  the  end  of  August. 

13463.  Mr.  Coffey.— Of  course,  that  delay  was  im- 
portant, in  view  of  the  complaint  that  the  Commis- 
sioners made  later  that  the  faht  that  the  teachers  held 
back  their  complaints  had  made  it  more  difficult  to  in- 
vestigate them.  But  there  was  a mouth's  delay? — Yes, 
you  may  take  it  as  a month. 

13464.  And  there  w’as  delay  by  the  Board  them- 
selves?— I think  not. 

18465.  Oh,  yes? — I do  not  think  there  was  any  delay- 
after  that. 

18466.  The  Chairman. — Oh,  yes;  the  case  came  up 
before  tire  National  Board  on  the  19th  of  September, 
and  it  was  postponed  till  the  14th  of  November? — That 
was  in  order  to  get  my  report. 

13467.  Further  evidence? — Yes,  and  the  teachers 
were  asked  to  forward  detailed  statements.  But  where 
was  the  delay  before  that? 

13468.  Mr.  Coffey. — From  the  14th  of  July  to  the 
19th  of  August? — That  was  the  delay  of  Mr.  Welply. 

13469.  And  then  there  was  some  delay  in  getting  the 
teachers’  specific  cases? — That  was  not  our  fault,  was 
it? 

13470.  No,  but  there  was  delay  later,  because  you 
only  put  your  official  machinery  in  motion  in  November 
by  sending  Mr.  Hynes  there? — I had  to  go  there  first. 

18471.  The  Chairman. — It  was  refeixed  to  Mr. 
Welply  for  his  decision  on  the  the  17th  of  October,  1911, 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner  then  visited  70  schools, 
and  Mr.  Hynes  was  then  ordered  to  inspect  some  of\ 
the  schools? — I do  not  think  there  was  any  delay,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Welply’s  first  delay,  because  by  a rule  of  the 
Board  no  controversial  matter  can  be  brought  before  it 
in  August  and  the  first  half  of  September. 

13472.  Mr.  Coffey. — The  Commissioners,  in  their 
final  letter,  expressed  strong  disapproval  of  the  action 
of  the  teachers  in  presenting  their  claims  in  a joint 
memorial,  but  Bad  not  some  individual  cases  of  appeal 
in  that  circuit  been  forwarded  previously? — I only  know 
of  two— one  was  Mardyke  ancl  the  other  was  Gorfena- 
gowna. 

13478.  Gortuagowua  and  Mardyke? — Yes,  that  is  right. 
13474.  Have  you  the  particulars  in  connection  with 
those  appeals? — I can  teli  you  of  them.  There  was  an 
appeal  from  Mardyke. 

13476.  W’ae  MarSyke  prior  to  Gortoagowna? — I really 
could  not  tell  you.  There  was  an  appeal  from  Mardyke 
and  I went  myself  to  the  school.  The  marks  had  been 
reduced.  It  was  one  of  those  in  \vhieh  I thought 
Mr.  Welply  had  been  too  severe. 

13476.  ■'^at  was  the  date  of  the  appeal?— I can 
get  that  date  for  you. 

13477.  I was  very  anxious  to  have  full  particulars? 
— If  you  want  that,  I will  bring  it  to-morrow  morning. 
Mardyke  was  one  of  those  I referred  to  Mr.  Hynes. 

13478.  What  was  the  appeal? — As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  original  appeal  was  not  in  the  file.  It  has  been 
separated  from  the  file,  and  they  ere  searching  for  it. 

_ 13479.  We  will  leave  Gortnagowna  and  Mardyke  over 
till  to-morrow.  You  asked  the  Clonmel  teachers  on 
this’memorial  to  submit  specific  cases,  and  they  fot- 
waided  14,  I think? — Yes. 

13480.  Why  is  it  that  only  six  of  those  appeals  were 
sent  to  the  chief  inspector  for  report? — The  eases 
submitted  to  the  chief  inspector  were  not  those  supplied 
by  the  teachers,  hut  those  selected  by  myself.  I had 
arranged  with  the'  Board  that  I would  pick  out  myself 
those  in  which  I tiiought  Mr.  Welply  had  been  too 
severe.  « 

18481.  But  let  us  see  how  that  would  work.  You 
asked  the  teachers  to  name  their  cases.  They  sent  up 
14  cases  in  which  they  thought  tiisy  had  substantial 
grounds  for  complaint.  Could  you  give  me  the  date  of 
iheir  being  sent  up?— The  date  was  not  before  my 
visit.  It  is  nob  a question  I need  answer— if  it  was 
subsequent  to  my  visit,  I mean. 


18482.  But  the  Board  asked  them  to  specify  their 
eases  and  they  sent  them  up,  14  in  October,  1911?__ 
When  were  they  before  the  Board? 

13488.  They  were  not  before  the  Board,  I take  it 
until  some  time  in  December-,  because  the  letter  to  the 
teachers  from  the  National  Board  was  written  on  the 
14th  of  December? — This  is  my  explanation.  I 
arranged  with  the  Board  to  visit  certain  schools,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  tlie  schools  I picked  out  should  be 
referred  to  the  chief  inspector.  My  visits  began  on 
the  4tb  of  October,  that  was  before  the  teachers’  cases 
were  sent  in.  I have  gob  the  dates  here.  My  visits 
to  the  schools  began  on  the  4th  of  October,  1911,  and 
they  went  on  till  the  18th  of  October. 

13484.  Mr.  Henly. — What  day  of  the  week  was  the 
14th? — I did  nob  put  down  the  day  of  the  week,  I only 
put  down  the  date.  I left  Dublin  on  the  4th  of  October. 
I have  it  here:  “4th  October,  1011.  On  the  way  to 
Adare." 

18485.  The  Chairman. — I have  down  here  that  the 
appeals  were  referred  to  Mr.  Welply  on  the  17lii  of 
October,  and  Mr.  Welply  reported  on  the  26th.  And 
then  I have  here  that  the  Resident  Commissioner 
visited  70  schoolsj  but  I have  not  got  the  dates? — I can 
give  you  the  dates.  The  dates  of  my  visits  are  from 
the  4th  to  the  13tli  of  October,  and  those  visits  were 
made  oonsidorably  before  the  specific  cases  of  the- 
teachers  were  sent  iu. 

18486.  And  that  was  before  the  appeals  were  refei-red 
to  Mr.  Welply? — They  could  not  b©  referr^  till  they 
w'ere  receive,  and  they  had  not  been  received. 

18487.  Mr.  Henly. — You  could  only  be  inspecting 
schools  for  eight  days,  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  lau^ 
have  intervened,  and  then  including  the  4th  as  one  day,, 
you  were  really  eight  days  visiting  the  schools?— I dare' 
say. 

18488.  Then  you  must  have  doue  practically  nine 
schools  a day? — Yes;  I daresay  that  would  be  about 
the  number  wiFh  a motor  ear. 

18489.  And  then,  apart  from  the  distances,  you  could 
only  be  five-ninths  of  an  hour  in  each  school? — When 
you  aslted  me  how  long  I was,  I said  20  or  25  minutes. 

13490.  Mr.  Coffey. — But  whether  you  -were  long  or 
short  iu  the  schools  does  not  at  all  explain  why,  if  an 
officer  of  the 'Board  asks  tho  teachers  to  furnish  the 
cases  they  complain  of,  or  that  they  thought  they  bad 
substantial  grievances  in,  those  14  cases  that  they  did 
furnish  ivere  not  sifted? — They  were  sifted  bv  Mr. 
Welply. 

18491.  Tiiat  was_  no  sifting;  that  was  a submission 
of  the  oases  to  the  man  they  had  appealed  against. 
Then  you  sent  eases  to  the  cliief  isjspector? — Yes, 
my  own  cases,  before  I got  those  others  at  all. 

18492.  But  you  asked  them  t-o  -specify  cases  of  com- 
plaint, and  you  got  them,  and  in  handing  them  over  to 
the  chief  inspector  for  investigation  you  kept  back  ei^ht. 
of  them? — No,  I did  not  keep  back  uny  of  them,  fte 
eases  referred  by  the  Board  to  Mr.  Hynes  were  those 
which,  by  arrangement,  I had  selected,  and  not  the 
particular  cases  sent  forwaid  by  the  teachers.  Con- 
sequently you  cannot  say  that  we  rejected  a certain- 
number  of  eases,  because  they  were  not  before  us  when 
we  referred  the  cases  I liad  selected  to  the  chief 
inspector. 

18493.  But  they  must  have  been? — No;  they  bad  been 
sent  down  to  Mr.  Welply. 

13494.  But  you  had  got  the  14  cases  in  your  office  on 
the  16th  of  October? — Yes. 

18495.  And  you  referred  14  cases  to  Mr.  Hynes? — 
Yes;  when  -were  they  referred? 

13496.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Hynes  repotted  on  them 
on  the  7th  of  December?— When  were  they  referred  b> 
Mr.  Hynes? 

The  Chairman. — He  reports  on  the  7th  of  December 
on  13  cases. 

18497.  Mr.  Coffey. — Of  course,  it  is  for  you  or  for 
the  office  to  say  when  the  cases  were  referred  to  Mr. 
Hynes? — I cannot  give  you  that  date  at  present. 

13498.  We  have  the  fact,  at  all  events,  that  his  re- 
port came  on  the  7th  of  December? — Yes;  but  be 
delayed  a long  time. 

13499.  We  cannot  say  that? — I remember  that  be 
delayed.  He  was  very  busy  and  he  delayed  consider- 
ably. I don’t  know  when  they  were  referred  to  him. 
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ISflOO.  But  it  requires  very  large  explanation  why 
the  14  oases  supplied  were  not  sift^?— 'When  did  they 
come  back  from  Mr.  'Welply? 

The  Chaiemak- — He  reports  on  the  20th  of  October, 
and  the  intervening  dates  1 have  not  got. 

13501.  Mr.  Coffey. — The  only  thing  we  have  is  that 
Mr.  Hynes’s  report  was  forwarded  on  the  7th  of  Decjem- 
ber,  and  w'hat  I want  explained  is  this.  We  asked  Mr. 
Hvues,  and  Mr.  Hynes  said  we  would  have  to  ask  you, 
and  now  we  have  to  ask  you  why,  of  the  14  apeoifio 
■eases  that  were  sent  up  only  six  were  sent  for  investi- 
gation to  the  chief  inspector? — ^What  I say  at  the 
present  time  is  that  the  six  w’ere  sent  to  him,  not  as 
forming  part  of  tire  specific  cases  of  the  teachers,  but 
.as  forming  part  of  the  cases  selected  by  me. 

13502.  Mr.  Henlt. — ^Wby  call  for  cases,  and  then 
not  have  them  investigated? — I cannot  say  why  the 
Board  called  for  eases,  except  that  Mr.  Welply  asked 
for  specific  oases  to  be  submitted,  and  that  he  would 
answer  them.  The  Board  scrutinised  Mr.  "Welply’s 
•answers,  and  apparently  they  were  satisfied  with  them. 

18503.  If  they  were  satisfi^,  why  did  they  refer  them 
to  Mr.  Hynes  at  all? — Because  they  referred  them  as 
belonging'to  the  category  which  I had  submitted. 

13504.  But  it  appears  in  one  of  your  notes,  or  in  the 
evidence,  that  the  cases  were  selected  by  Dr.  Starkie 
•as  being  most  favourable  to  tbe  teachers? — Certainly. 

13505.  But  don’t  you  think  the  teachers  were  the 
best  judges  themselves  of  what  was  favourable  to  them? 
— Possibly. 

13506.  W^ould  it  not  have  been  fairer  to  test  them  on 
-fcheir  own  ground? — If  you  asked  me  that  now  I might 
say  that  probably  it  would  have  been  fairer.  To  be 
perfectly  frank,  I am  in  the  difficulty  of  not  being  able 
to  recall  the  circumstances. 


13507.  It  was  this  difficulty  that  led  to  this  inquiry 
with  regard  to  these  Tipperary  cases,  was  it  not? — 
Yes. 

13508.  Then,  of  course,  it  is  a vital  part  of  our  whole 
inquiry,  and  w©  have  to  sift  it  and  get  the  particulars? 
Quite  right. 

18609.  But  it  is  certainly  not  an  explanation  which 
I am  prepared  to  accept  as  a member  of  the  Committee, 
that  cases  were  sent  which  you  considered  most  favour- 
able to  the  teachers,  because  my  point  is  that  the 
teachers  should  stand  or  fall  by  the  cases  they  presented 
themselves,  and  there  would  be  no  meaning,  if  I may 
suggest  or  submit  to  you  that  view,  in  sending  down 
t-he  cases  that  the  teachers  had  not  oomp’ained  at  all 
about? — I don’t  know  that. 

13510.  The  Chairman. — As  you  have  spoken  of  six 
cases  the  Bishop  and  I and  Sir  Hiram  are  greatly 
puzzled,  because  there  are  13  cases  on  this  memoran- 
dum. I want  to  repeat  that  about  the  six  cases,  because 
six  cases  are  not  mentioned  in  this,  but  thirteen?— 
Thirteen  is  the  number  I selected. 

13511.  Sir  Wilkinson.— And  some  of  th<«e  do 

not  belong  to  the  complaints  at  all? — ^No;  the  six 
belong  to  tiie  class  Mr.  Coffey  is  speaking  of.  They 
were  in  both  classes. 

13512.  Mr.  CoFFET.— I do  not  know  anything  about 
your  Masses? — But  you  do,  because  they  are  down  in 
that  memorandum 

All  I know  is  that  only  six  of  the  thirteen  specific 
eases  that  the  teachers  sent  up  as  showing  their  griav- 
anees  have  been  investigated  by  the  usual  machinery, 
that  is,  the  chief  inspector.  The  whole  thirteen  were 
selected  by  the  teachers,  and  only  six  were  referred  to 
the  machinery  of  inspection. 


THIRTIETH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  JUNE  20th,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 


Vreseat Sir  SiMiiBl.  Dma,  M.A.,  uti.d.,  Lt,.B.  (Ohairmin) ; The  Most  Rev.  Denis  Kbelt,  d.d; 
Bishop  oJ  Boss;  Sir  HmiM  Shaw  Wuhinson,  il.d.  ; Mr.  John  Coeiey;  Mr.  Heneaoe 
B.  B.  Harrison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henm  ; Mr.  Walter  MoMheroeoh  Kavanaoh,  d.l.; 
Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Abthur  J.  Donkblly,  m.a.,  b.so.,  Secretary. 


Dr.  Starkie.  Besidenli  Commissioner  of  National  Education,  further  examined. 


Wifnsaa.— Before  I begin,  I want  to  refer  to  a 
■question  of  Mr.  Coffey's  yesterday  which  took  me  rather 
by  surprise.  He  examined  me  with  regard  to  a 
confidential  circular,  which  ha  said  conl^ned  an 
insinuation  against  the  managers  of  selling^  the  places 
in  their  schools.  That  is  an  extremely  serious  aUega- 
•iion,  and  I should  not  like  it  to  go  to  the  pubUo 
•without  explanation.  It  was  never,  m any  se^  of 
the  word,  insinuated  that  managers  did  so,  and  it  -was 
entirely  in  their  interest  that  we  sent  out  the  circular. 
Advertisements  had  appeared  in  the  Dish  Educatwnal 
Journal  from  time  to  time  ofienng  places  in  aeh(»l8 
for  certain  sums  of  money.  I brought  these  before  tn 
Board,  and  I was  requested  to  write  to  the  owner  of 
■the  paper  in  question  drawing  his  attention^  to  tne 
dissatisfaction  these  advertisements  were  causing, 
reply  he  promised  that  nothing  of  tbe  kmd  s ou 
ever  appear  again  in  any  of  bis  jouimal^  -pi-  v 
•simultaneously  an  article  appeared  m the  Engli^ 
■achoolmaeter,  charging  the  managers  la , 
•generaUy  with  selling  the  places  in  their  sehoois.  mis 
■was  brought  before  the  Board,  and  as  it  was  a chwrge 


the  greatest  possible  enormity,  it  was  decided  that,  in 
o^er  to  be  able  to  answer  the  Schooltnosffir,  as  we- 
did  later  on,  we  should  circularise  the  inspeotore,  so 
as  to  ascertain  whether  any  inkling  of  this  alleged 
stats  of  things  had  reached  their  ears.  At  the  same 
timA  we  were  able  to  identify  the  authorship  of  one  of 
the  advertisements  in  the  Educational  Journal,  whence 
it  appeared  that  a certain  manager  down  in  the  country 
had  permitted  the  outgoing  teacher  to  advertise  his 
place  in  the  school;  he  qfiered,  I think,  to  accept  ^10 
from  the  successful  candidate.  After  investigation, 
we  compelled  the  manager  to  resign.  Although  it  was 
not  proved  that  anything  went  into  his  pocket,  it  was 
obvious,  however,  that  a man  who  took  such  a view 
of  his  responsibilities  could  not  be  permitted  to  remMn 
manager.  He  said  in  his  defence  that  the  teacher  had 
consulted  him  as  to  -whether  he  could  oSer  to  accept 
the  money,  and  that  he  had  permitted  him  to  do  so. 
As  I said,  we  circularised  the  inspectors,  and  the  result 
of  their  inquiry  was  that  there  was  no  evidence  that 
tbe  alleged  practice  was  going  on  to  any  extent, 
18513.  Mr.  Haebison. — This  was  a confidential  oir- 
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[Confinuci. 


culai-?— Yes.  Mr.  Dilwortli  was  qxiestioued  about  it, 
but  he  was  not  able  to  answer.  When  he  asked  me 
about  it  I had  no  difficulty  in  indicating  the  occasion 
when  it  was  issued. 

13614.  The  Bishop  of  Ross. — You  found,  tiiat  it  was 
the  outgoing  teacher  who  was  to  get  a consideration  for 
the  anointment?— He  was  to  get  a coneideratiou  for 
advising  the  manager  as  to  who  was  to  be  the  best 
man  to  be  hia  successor. 

18515.  But  it  was  he  that  was  to  got  the  money?— 
Yes. 

18616.  So  that  the  idea  was  the  same  idea  as  f^at  of 
a doctor  in  England  attempting  to  sell  bis  practice? 
Yes;  but  I never  looked  upon  the  relationship  ot  a 
teacher  to  his  successor  exactly  from  that  point  of 
view. 

13617.  Nor  do  I ; but  I want  to  make  it_  clear  that  it 
was  not  the  manager  himself  who  was  getting  the  coin? 
— Yes.T  said  that.  , , . , 

18518  But  it  was  the  outgoing  teacher  who  wanted 
to  make  a little  money  for  himself  on  his  giving  up  bis 
school? — Yes.  ^ 

13519.  Mr.  Coffey. — That  may  be  open  to  the 
assumption  that  it  was  the  outgoing  teacher ; bub  was 
nob  there  the  other  assumption  that  the  manager  was 
going  to  profit  by  it?— We  had  no  evidence  of  that. 
We  had  his  own  declaration  that  he  was  not,  I may 
say  that  a case  of  a manager  profiting  by  an  appoint- 
ment has  never  been  proved  to  me  in  my  15  years  m 
the  office.  I have  heard  it  stated  occasionally  that 
managers  did  make  money  out  of  their  schools;  but 
so  many  lies  are  in  circulation  about  primary  education 
in  Ireland  that  I do  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 
I have  never  known  of  a case  where  a manager  did 
get  money. 

13520.  Had  you  ever  reason  to  think  that  there  were 
cases  where  managers  could  be  regarded  as  taking  mcaiey 

bribes? ^No,  I have  heard  it  said,  but  I never  believed 

it.  „ _ 

13621.  ‘Why.  then,  did  you  issue  the  circuiai'? — In 
order  to  be  able  to  answer  the  Schoolmaster,  as  we 
did.  We  wi-ote  to  the  editor  to  infoim  him  that, 
having  investigated  the  case,  the  Commissioners  could 
find  no  evidence  for  the  statement  in  his  paper. 

13522.  Now,  to  come  back  to  last  evening’s  evidence, 
[n  regard  bo  the  reference  to  Mr.  Hynes  of  the  Tipperaiy 
cases,  I wiali  to  know  why  only  six  cases  were  referred 
to  the  chief  inspector,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
twelve  cases  were  specified  by  the  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion as  their  strong  cases? — As  I have  said  more  than 
once,  it  was  aiTanged  between  myself  and  the  Board 
that  I was  to  visit  the  circuit,  and  give  them  a general 
idea  of  the  education  in  Tipperary.  I think  that  ii-as 
the  way  it  was  done. 

18.523.  Had  you  any  document  referring  that  to  you? 
— No;  it  was  only  mentioned  to  the  Board.  As  I am 
a member  of  the  Board,  it  is  not  usual  to  prescribe 
my  duties  by  means  of  formal  orders. 

1.3524.  So  there  is  no  Board’s  Order? — No,  there  is 
no  Board’s  Order. 

13525.  And  there  was  no  Board’s  understanding?— 
There  was  a Board’s  understanding. 

18526.  There  was  no  Board’s  understanding  in  any 
definite  form  that,  those  cases  were  referred  to  you? — 
Thera  was  an  understanding,  but  not  an  order. 

13527.  I know  tliat;  but  you  have  not  said  that  there 
was  any  Board’s  understanding  that  the  eases  were  re- 
ferred to  you?— I stated  at  the  Board  what  I proposed 
to  do  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  some  of 
my  colleagues,  and  the  Board  was  satisfied;  at  any 
rate,  it  raised  no  objection  to  my  proposal.  I sub- 
sequently brought  a report  to  the  Board,  and  read 
from  my  notebook  my  observations  on  some  of  the 
Tipperary  schools.  The  Board  then  arranged  that  the 
chief  inspector  should  investigate  my  specially  selected 
cases.  The  reference  to  Mr.  Hynes  is  mentioned  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Board. 

13528.  That  would  be  proper  machinery? — Yes.  That 
is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  BoartI,  when  I read 
it  this  morning.  It  is  recorded  that  “certain  special 
cases”  were  refeixed  to  the  chief'  inspector. 

'13529.  Was  there  a special  designation  of  you  by  the 
Board  to  investigate  those  eases? — No. 


13530.  There  was  none? — No,  there  very  rarely  is  in 
a case  like  that. 

13531.  Now,  the  CommUsiouers  with  whom  you  share 
the  respon^bility,  complained  that  the  teachers  in  thfr 
Clonmel  circuit  held  back  their  complaints  for  such  a. 
t-imp  as  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Board  to  get. 
triistwortoy  evidence?— That  is  so. 

13632.  And  it  was  very  desirable,  as  I understand  it 
(and  I can  quite  understand  it  fixnn  their  point  of  view) 
that  appeals,  if  they  are  to  be  made,  ought  to  be  made 
vitbin  a reasonable  time;  bub  can  you  give  us  the  pai'. 
ticulars  that  reached  you  in  connection  with  the 
Gortnagowaa  and  Maidyko  schools? — Yes,  I ean. 
Mai'dyke  school  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Welply  for 
the  general  report  on  the  Cth  of  December,  1910. 
The  appeal  from  the  manager,  Father  Humphreys,  for 
the  re-inspection  of  tho  school  in  May  or  June,  was  re. 
ceived  on  the  28rd  of  January,  1911.  It  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Welply  for  his  observations  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1911.  The  appeal  was  not  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

18633.  "What  was  tho  date  of  the  appeal  of  Father- 
■Humphreys?— The  28rd  of  January. 

13634.  And  it  was  held  buck  from  any  re-inspectiou?- 
— Only  for  11  days. 

13535.  Till  when?— Till  the  4th  of  February. 

13536.  The  BisHOi-  of  lloss. — You  say  the  natijve  of 
the  appeal  was  not  of  the  usual  kind? — Yes;  the  appeal 
w'as  not  to  reverse  the  mark,  but  that  the  school  should, 
be  re-inspected  some  months  later,  in  May  or  Juue,. 
so  as  to  give  the  teachers  time  to  put  on  a spurt.  I 
see  from  Father  Humphreys’  letter  that  as  tlicy  had 
been  slackening  a bit,  and  were  capable  of  better  work, 
he  wished  they  should  get  an  opportunity  of  putting, 
themselves  in  their  best  trim. 

18537.  Mr.  Coffey.— Did  Father  Humphreys  say 
that?— He  aslced  for  a re-iuspoctiou  in  3Iay  or  June. 


18538.  'Sou  say  that  he  asked  for  a re-inspcctioii  ou- 
tlie ground  that  the  toachers  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  giving  a better  display  of  tlioir  work? — Yes,  certainly. 
Mr.  Welply’s  observations  wore  reccive<l  on  the  7th  of 
Februai-y,  1911.  Having  carefully  considered  them, 
together  with  Father  Humphrey’s  letter,  I declined  to 
grant  the  manager's  application  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  1911. 

13539.  I may  take  it  that  you  said  on  the  23rd  of 
February  that  this  appeal  was  unsubstantial? — It  was. 
unsubstantial;  but  I did  nob  say  so.  Mr.  Welply  was. 
vei-y  strengly  against  it,  and  ho  gave  full  exti-aets  fiom 
his  note-book  of  the  results  of  his  inspection,  which  I 
carefully  considered.  Furthermore,  Father  Humphrey's 
letter  had  not  any  real  argument  (what  I call  an 
argument)  in  it;  and  it  was  also  a rather  unusual 
course  to  disregard  an  inspection  in  November,  and  to 
give  the  teaclsers  a chance  to  do  better  before  May. 
ks  I said,  I refused  to  allow  the  school  to  be 
re-inspected  in  May,  but  it  was  inspected  in  Novem- 
ber, 1911,  when  the  mark  was  raised  to  “ good  ” by 
Mr.  Yates,  with  Mr.  Welply’s  approval.  In  1912  the 
principal  teacher  claimed  promotion,  and  we  wait^to- 
get  another  general  report.  This  report  was  furnished 
in  May  of  this  year,  191-3,  and  ns  it  was  “good”  the- 
teacher  has  got  promotion  from  the  1st  of  April,  1912.. 
We  dated  it  back. 


18640.  But  that  is  not  the  point?— I want  to  give  you. 
the  history  of  the  case. 

13541.  But  it  is  not  really  tho  point  that  afiects  this 
Committee,  because  if  a man  ought  to  get  it,  no  ques- 
tion of  compensation  ought  to  come  in? — ^^On  tte 
evidence  before  me,  I came  to  the  conclusion  tba 
he  should  not  get  it  in  1911,  but  he  got  it  from  April, 
1912.  . u I. 

13542.  Does  it  not  strike  you  now  that  the  wboie 
thing  is  peculiar? — No.  . , 

18543.  The  Chairman. — The  same  occurred  m 
Cloondaff  ease?— Yes;  as  I said,  I make  a practice  of 
paying  back  after  I get  the  evidence  that  a roan  i 
doing  improved  work.  . ■ 

13544.  Mr.  Coffey. — My  view  is  that  a lost  increm  • 
ought  not  to  revive.  If  a man  deserves  it  he  ougbt  ^ 
get  it,  and  if  he  does  not  deserve  it  be  ought  not  mg 
it?— I am  inclined  to  think,  Mr.  Coffey,  that  I *^''  7 
take  a view  more  favourable  to  the  teachers  toaR  j 
do. 
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18545.  But  I am  not  here  for  the  teachers;  I am  here 
in  the  interests  of  education?— I am  not  sacrificing 
aav  educational  interest  when  I say  that  if  it  can  be 
proved  to  me  subsequently  that  a man  is  doing  better 
work,  he  should  be  paid  back,  as  far  as  I am  aibwed 
to  pay  him,  for  the  period  in  which  he  was  reported 
not  to  be  doing  such  good  work.  I have  not  such 
absolute  confidence  in  reports  as  to  decide  against  a 
man  on  an  unfavourable  report,  without  allowing 
anotlier  chance  of  proving  that  he  is  a good  man. 

If  he  can  do  so  subsequently,  I am  very  glad  to  dis- 
regard a report.  , , 

18646.  Can  you  give  us  instances  of  where  those 
reports  have  been  reversed?—!  can  give  you  the 
Cl^ndaS  case.  That  is  certainly  a case.  Mr.  Kelly 
really  got  his  increment  on  a ‘’middling”  report. 

13547.  The  point  there  is  very  acute.  Can  you  give 
me  others? — I cannot  at  present,  but  there  are  very 
many  others.  In  fact,  as  I told  you  the  other  day,  it 
has  become  the  practice  since  1905. 

18548.  But  a very  important  point  for  this  Committee 
is  how  far  this  compensation  has  been  effected.  Can 
you  givo  us  any  other  cases  except  Cloondafi? — could 
not  give  you  the  names,  but  there  are  many  others. 

13549.  If  there  are  others,  I may  take  it,  that  you,  as 
Kesident  Commissioner,  claiming  to  be  the  chief  autho- 
rity of  the  Board,  can  give  them?— I am;  I do  not 
claim  to  be. 

18650.  Ought  to  be  able  to  give  them? — That  is 
rather  a large  order. 

13551.  You  say  that  in  the  Cloondaff  case  the  compen- 
sation balance  was  adjusted.  I want  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  other  case,  and  if  you  can  point  to  any 
other  case.  I will  be  glad  to  hear  it?— I could  give  them 
on  enquiry. 

18552.  But  you  cannot  give  them  now? — Certainly 
not.  I cannot  keep  the  names  of  Irish  schools  in  my 
head  for  ten  minutes.  When  you  asked  me  to  inquire 
into  the  Gortnagowna  case  I had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  remembering  its  name  until  I reached  my  office. 

I may  say,  1 thank  a member  of  our  Committe^who 
has  great  administrative  knowledge  of  details.  Sir  Hiram 
Wilkinson,  for  finding  that  the  18  or  14  cases  in  one 
instance  referred  to  in  Clonmel  were  not  the  14  cases 
referred  to  in  the  other.  I thought  I knew  ail  about  it, 
but  I found  I did  not?— But  you  will  persist  in  calling 
them  14. 

18558.  Well,  13?— No,  12. 

Well,  we  will  say  12.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson  has  very 
kindly  pointed  out  that  they  were  not  the  12  cases. 

Sir  Hieam  Wilkinson.— Perhaps  I might  just  ask 
Dr.  Starkie  on  the  point  of  numbere.  It  appears  that 
Dr.  StarMe  is  under  a different  impression  from  what  1 
have  been  under  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  schools  ex- 
amined?—I have  got  the  Blue-book  here. 

18554.  Have  you  got  a list  of  the  schools? — What  is 
the  page. 

18655.  I am  looking  at  the  original  paper?— The 
schools  that  I am  referring  to,  that  is,  the  12,  will  be 
found  on  page  214.  Mard^e  is  the  last  of  iiem.  That 
is,  the  scnools  selected  by  the  Tipperary  teachers  are 
12. 

13556.  Those  twelve  cases  are  set  out  on  pages  204 
to  210  of  the  Blue-book,  and  again  on  pages  210  to 
214,  and  I now  refer  to  the  cases  in  the  chief  inspector’s 
return,  beginning  with  Kilteely  (Boys’)  on  page  215. 
What  I wish  to  eay  is,  that  in  going  over  tiiem  I 
wanted  to  see  what  the  chief  inspector  mought  of  each 
of  the  twelve  schools? — They  were  not  referred  to  him. 

18557.  And  I find  that  only  five  of  the  twelve  are 
mentioned  by  the  chief  inspector.  These  are  Cullen 
(Boys’),  Monard  (Boys'),  Mardyke',  Mohober, 
Slieveardagh  (Girls’).  Taking  the  twelve  schools  in 
the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  statement,  those 
which  are  and  those  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Oiuef 
Inspector's  report  are  as  follows  : — Mohober  (yes),  Cullen 
(yes),  Eathkevin  (not),  Templenoe  (not),  Killenaule 
(not),  Gortnagowna.  You  mention  Gortnagowna  as 
having  been  inspected  a short  time  before.  I dont 
know  whether  you  include  it? — ^No. 

13568.  Eathgormack  (not),  Slieveardagh  Boys 
Monard  (yes),  Eosegreeu  (not),  Slieveardagh  Girls 
(yes),  and  Mardyke  (yes);  and  I can  only  make  out  five 


of  these  twelve  schools  as  having  been  re-inspected? — 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Sir  Hiram,  I visited  most  of  these 
schools  myself. 

18559.  I had  only  this  paper  before  me,  of  course? — 

I inspected  most  of  those  schools  myself,  and  I cams  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  of  them  were  in  the  class 
most  unfavourable  to  the  teachers.  . For  instance,  I 
was  in  the  Slieveardagh  Boys'. 

Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — ^All  I wanted  at  this  stage 
was  to  put  the  statistics  right. 

13660.  Mr.  Cofpet. — ask  you  now  whetiier  the 
teachers  were  asked  to  submit  specific  cases  of  com- 
plaint. Did  they  do  it? — Yea;  certainly. 

18661.  They  submitted  specific  cases  of  complaint,  on 
wkSch  they  decided,  rightly  or  wrongly  (I  do  not  make 
any  charge  against  any  inspector),  that  those  were  the 
14  or  13  substantial  oases  in  which  tiiey  had  a grievance. 

Is  not  that  so? — They  submitted 

13562.  Is  not  that  so? — Did  you  say  “ most  substan- 
tial ” or  “ substantial  ”? 

13668.  “ Substantial  ”? — Yes. 

13664.  What  I wanted  is  this.  Having  regard  to  your 
high  position,  I do  not  think  the  word  I used  last  eve- 
ning was  a proper  word  to  use,  to  call  on  you  for  an 
explanation ; but  I think  the  proper  phrase  to  use  is  to 
asl{  you  to  elucidate  why  those  12  cases  were  not 
submitted  to  Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Hynes  told  us,  “ You 
would  have  to  ask  Dr.  Starkie  why  they  were  not.”  I 
do  not  want  to  ask  you  a question  tiiat  is  in  the  smallest 
degree  derogatory  to  your  high  position.  I have  a high 
view  of  what  ought  to  be  due  to  the  Chief  of  a Depart- 
ment, but  it  certainly  requires  some  elucidation  why 
these  eases  were  not  submitted? — I said  earlier  in  the 
day  that  the  Boai-d  agreed  to  my  visiting  the  schools 
and  selecting  certain  cases. 

13565.  Is  that  in  any  order? — I have  said  at  least 
half  a dozen  times  that  there  was  not. 

18566.  It  is  not  in  any  order? — ^No.  The  Board  con- 
sidered that  the  complaints  made  against  Mr.  Welply 
in  the  teachers’  memorial  were  not  in  respect  of  his 
action  in  regard  to  particular  schools,  but  were  of  his 
whole  performance  of  his  duty,  and  the  standard  of 
markiim  throughout  the  circuit. 

1356'f.  Is  that  in  any  document? — is  in  a document 
before  me  here. 

18568.  Is  it  in  any  document  of  the  Commissioners? 
— ^No.  You  asked  me  what  the  view  of  the  Board  was. 

I am  attempting  to  give  it.  What  I say  follows  from 
a study  of  tiie  memorial  sent  in. 

13569.  But  I do  not  want  to  commit  you  to  anything. 

I only  want  to  know,  in  a regular  way,  whether  the 
statements  you  made  were  reduced  to  a formal  report 
by  the  Commissioners? — ^No,  of  course  not. 

13570.  That  is  all  right? — ^If  you  will  allow  me  to 
continue. 

13671.  I want  to  be  perfectly  clear  whether  the  Com- 
missioners made  a ruling  on  the  particular  point.  You 
say  they  did  not.  Do  I take  you  correctly? — Thev  cer- 
tainly did  not  make  a ruling  to  the  effect  of  what  I am 
saying  at  present. 

13672.  'fhat  you  were  to  visit  Clonmel? — No.  I have 
said  that  several  times. 

13678.  I know‘you  stated  it,  but  I want  to  be  clear 
about  what  the  Commissioners  did  and  what  they  did 
not.  They  did  not  direct  you  to  go  to  Clonmel? — That 
M’ould  be  a misuse  of  a word.  They  cannot  direct  me 
to  do  an^dhing. 

13574.  But  there  was  no  order? — No;  there  never  is 
an  order  about  anything  that  I do. 

18576.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  be  clear  about? — 
Well,  the  complaints,  as  I said  before,  were  not  in  re- 
spect of  his  action  in  regard  to  particular  schools,  but 
gOTerally  of  Ms  whole  performance  of  his  duty,  and  the 
standard  of  marking  throughout  the  circuit.  The  peti- 
tion contained  several  serious  charges  touching  his 
manner  towards  the  teachers.  It  was  with  reference 
to  that  particular  charge  of  rudeness  that  the 
Commissioners  were  desirous  of  getting  further  infor- 
mation, and  it  was  with  a view  to  clearing  up  that 
matter  that  the  teachers  were  asked  to  send  forward 
specific  cases.  The  Commissioners  were  anxious  to 
get  specific  cases,  not  in  order  to  refer  them  to  Mr. 
Hynes,  but  to  satisfy  Mr.  Welply,  who  had  found  a 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  position  of  the  Tipperary 
teachers,  on  accoimt  of  its  va^eness. 
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1S676.  One  moment.  Was  that  pointed  out  to  the 
teachers,  that  there  were  charges  in  respect  of  rudeness? 

They  had  made  charges  of  rudeness. 

18577.  But  was  it  pointed  out  that  that  was  what 
was  wanted?— The  letter  to  the  teachers  was  that  the 
Commissioners  required  specific  instances  of  the  charges  • 
brought  against  Mr.  Welply. 

18578.  Was  there  any  word  whateTer  with  regard  to 
rudeness? — No;  not  necMsarily.  But  that  is  obviously 

what  was  meant. 

18579.  But  the  teachers  could  not  hnow,  or  do  you 
suggest  that  they  could  know,  what  was  meant  when 
they  were  asked  to  send  some  specific  charges? — It  is 
best  to  refer- to  the  Board’s  letter. 

13580.  Yes,  but  the  question  is  what  the  letter-  of  the 
Commissioners  was  about? — It  was  about  complaints 
whiclr,  as  Mr.  Welply  stated,  he  was  not  able  to  deal 
with  on  aocoimt  of  tireir  vagueness. 

13683.  There  was  a letter  addressed  to  the  teachers? 

Is  the  letter  given  here  in  this  Blue-book? 

13582.  Yes.  ITrey  were  asked  to  submit  or  specify 
charges? — Yes,  tlmt  is  exaotiy  what  I say.  That  can- 
not have  meant  the  cases  of  reduction  of  mar-ks  in  tiie 
schools,  because  tirese  were  already  known  to  us  in  the 
office,  and  had  been  collected  and  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  by  feeir  own  order. 

13.783.  Then  how  is  the  Committee  to  under-stand 
what  was  tbs  meaning  of  the  letter  fr-om  Mr.  Keegan, 
the  Secretary  of  -the  Tipperary  Teachers’  Association,  if 
the  Commissioners  already  understood  what  was  meant 
by  it? — Tho  Commissioners  wanted  specific  cases  of 
Mr.  Welply’s  having  acted  in  the  way  that  he  was 
charged  with  acting  in  the  petition  of  the  teachers. 
The  cases  shorild  cover  faults  of  manner,  in  addition 
to  everything  else.  They  should  not  refer  solely  to 
marking,  because,  as  I said,  the  Commissioners  had 
got  a retirrn  from  the  stsfi  in  the  office  of  the  marking 
in  the  district,  and  they  knew  exactly  how  Mr.  Welply 
had  been  reducing  the  marks  without  any  information 
from  the  Tipperary  teachers.  The  complaints  against 
Mr.  Welply  were  not  in  respect  of  particular  schools, 
but  of  the  general  performance  of  his  duty  throughout 
the  circuit. 

18584.  I am  not  making  the  sxiggestion,  and  you 
are  not  to  think  for  a moment  that  I suggest  that 
Mr.  Welply  did  anything  but  what  was  fair.  You 
asked  the  teachers  to  point  out  special  oases  where 
they  had  grievances,  and  I take  it  for  tho  better 
v'orking  of  your  system  that  those  cases  should  be  in- 
vestigated, and  the  point  that  comes  home  to  me  is  the 
point  referred  to  by  Sir  Hiram,  that  those  14  or  13  or  12 
cases  were  not  referred  to  the  chief  inspector  as  tho 
machinei-y  of  inspection,  and  on  that  point  I desire  to 
elicit  information? — The  12  specific  cases  wore  sent  up 
fay  the  Tipperary  teachers  in  answer  to  a request  from 
sir.  Welply  to  be  furnished  with  specific  instances. 
They  were  accordingly  referred  to  liim  for  his  observa- 
tions. These  observations  were  printed  and  circulated 
to  the  Board,  and  read  very  carefully  aud  discussed  line 
by  line.  They  did  not  deal  solely,  or  even  mainly,  with 
the  marking  of  the  schools;  they  dealt  with  all  sorts  of 
charges,  wluch  the  teachers  had  brought  against  him. 
Mr.  Welply  says  himself,  on  page  214,  in  a passage 
which  I should  like  to  read,  os  being  very  germane  tq 
this  question.  " But  what  I do  complain  of  is  that 
all  these  charges,  varying  in  age  from  21  to  6 months, 
were  not  made  within  some  reasonable  time  after  tire 
alleged  cceunenoes.  My  reooDection  of  many  ofiences 
is  naturally  indistinct  in  most  cases,  and  non-existent 
in  others  on  this  account,  and  I do  not  think  the 
teachers'  recollection  can  he  any  better.  There  oi^ht 
to  be  a statute  of  limitations  for  such  matters.”  The 
Board  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  the 
observations  of  the  senior  inspectors,  as  it  felt  that 
that  it  was  entirely  impossible  for  any  diief  inspector 
to  investigate  these  charges  of  rudeness,  overbearing 
manner,  etc.,  dating  from  years  previously.  It  was 
particularly  moved  by  the  paragraph  I have  quoted  from 
Mr.  Welply’s  letter.  Indeed,  it  ia  obvious  to  any 
person  of  common  sense,  aud  of  experience,  that 
charges  of  rudeness  of  manner  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
investigated  almost  at  any  time.  I have  investigated 
dozens  of  them  myself,  but  without  any  satisfaction 


to  myself.  It  always  turns  out  that  the  teacher  says 
that  the  inspector  was  overbearing  in  his  manner,  and 
that  on  the  other  tide  the  inspector  says  that  he  was 
most  polite.  Thus  we  cannot  get  any  further.  Hence 
\re  thought  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
rcfei-i-iug  these  12  cases  to  Mr.  Hynes.  It  is  a difievent 
thing  with  regard  to  the  marking  of  the  schools.  Even 
hero  it  is  difficult  a year  after  the  event  to  arrive  at 
any  certain  conclusion  (even  the  school  may  have 
changed  in  tho  ineautime),  but  an  investigation  o!  that 
kind  is  much  less  difficult  than  an  inquiry  into  faults 
of  mannei-.  For  that  reason  the  Board  prefeired  to 
investigate  tho  list  of  schools  that  I thought  most 
favourable  to  tho  teachers. 

13585.  But  when  we  come  down  to  that  question, 
that  you  stiected  schools  most  favourable  to  the 
teachers,  I did  not  from  tho  start  suggest,  and  having 
met  you  I would  be  very  slow  to  suggest  it  no^ 
but  may  I ask  you  to  say  whetlier  it  is  not  trifling 
with  the  capacity  of  this  committee  to  ask  them  to 
accept  your  evidence  that  you  selected  the  schools  most 
favourable  to  the  teachers? — Why? 

18586.  I am  not  here  to  answer  questions? — I must 
say  that  wheu  a charge  is  made  against  me  that  I am 
trifling  u-ith  the  CommittL>e,  I insist  on.  my  x-ight  to 
ask  you  what  you  moan  by  it. 

1.8587.  I make  no  charge ; it  rather  suggested  itself? 
— You  used  the  words. 

1.8588.  I am  not  willing  to  ask  you  any  question  that 
could  be  regarded  as  acutely  contentious,  but  it  struck 
me  that  in  asking  xis  to  accept  the  statement  that 
you  selected  cases  in  the  Clonmel  circuit,  which  were 
particularly  favoui-able  to  the  teachers,  you  asked  this 
Committee  to  accept  as  evidence  a matter  that  seemed 
to  me  to  be  trilling  with  the  Committee.  That  is  nij 
own  view.  I do  not  say  that  the  Committee  is  of 
that  view? — I have  no  idea  w-hat  you  are  driving  at, 
Mr.  Oofley. 

1D589.  Well,  if  you  have  no  idea  of  what  I am 
driving  at,  I may  say  that  I have  a most  exalted 
respect  for  your  scholarship,  aud  I have  the  highest 
i-espeet  for  your  office,  and  I have  had  friendly 
association  with  your  Board  all  tlirough  my  life,  but 
when  you  ask  xis  to  accept  the  statement  that  you 
selected  tho  cases  which  were  most  favourable  to  the 
teadiei-,  I think  that  I am  fairly  entitled,  aud  so  is  the 
conunittee  entitled,  to  ask  you  for  some  elucidation?— 
My  position  is  this  : having  stated  to  the  Board,  and 
with  its  full  approbation,  that  I was  visiting  Tipperary 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  schools  which  I thought 
most  favoxu-able  to  the  teachers,  and  my  colleagues 
having  accepted  my  i-eport  on  tlie  circuit  with  full 
confidence  in  my  character  as  an  honourable  man,  I 
expect  the  members  of  this  Committee  to  accept  the 
same  view.  At  any  rate,  it  is  no  use  my  occupying 
your  time  day  after-  day,  except  on  tho  assumption 
that  my  statements  are  accepted  as  those  of  an  honour- 
able man.  Otherwise  it  seems  to  be  a waste  of  time 
to  continue  my  evidence. 

18590.  I do  not  think  that  that  is  exactly  the  point, 
because  wa  accept  your  statements  as  an  honourable 
gentleman,  but  wc,  ns  a Committee,  have  to  sift 
tiiem? — Certainly,  I have  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  your  sifting  them,  but  you  should  not  start  by 
begging  the  question. 

18691.  I do  not  think  so.  You  remember  yesterday 
that  we  had  evidence  from  you,  if  I took  it  rightly, 
that  you  had  never  interfered  with  the  merit  mark 
awarded  "By  an  inspector,  and  immediately  after  I 
directed  your  attention  to  it  you  had  to  admit,  or  you 
did  kdmit,  that  in  a certain  school  you  had?— I 
never  admitted  that  I interfered  with  tlxe  mark.  I 
merely  expressed  an  opinion ; I did  not  alter  tho  mark. 

13592.  But  you  disagreed? — I did  disagree. 

13598.  Well,  I,  as  a member  of  this  Committee, 
have  to  view  your  evidence  from  the  point  where 
you  first  stated  that  never  did  you  interfere  with  an 
inspector’s  mark,  and  then  I showed  a specific  case 
where  you  did  interfere? — To  interfere  with  an 
inspector’s  mark  is  to  alter  it,  or  to  take  measures 
that  it  shall  be  altered.  That  is  what  I intended  to 
convey  to  the  Committee.  If  I meant  anything  else, 
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my  statement  that  I spoke  to  tlie  chief  inspector  on 
various  occasions  about  the  marks  being  too  high  or  too 
low.  would  bo  inconsistent  with  my  assertion  that  I 
never  interfered  with  the  merit  mark. 

12594.  "We  will,  I take  it,  have  a great  number  of 
cases  of  that  kind  befoi-e  this  Inquiry  closes,  and  they 
are  quite  inconsistent  with  your  statement  that  your 
visits  never  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  marldng? — 

I stated  that  I never  interfered  with  the  merit  mark 
of  ail  inspector.  I must  ask  you  to  take  my  explanation 
of  these  words;  at  any  rate,  you  must  understand  it 
before  you  condemn  them. 

13595.  I am  not  misunderstanding,  and  I am  not 
condemning  for  a moment,  but  my  questions  were 
directed  to  the  point  that  you  did  not  leave  the 
inspectors  that  freedom  which  they  ought  to  have?— 

It  mi"ht  be  said  that  if  I spoke  to  a chief  inspector 
with  regard  to  the  marking  of  any  district  I did  not 
leave  the  inspectors  the  freedom  they  ought  to  have. 

18596.  Yes,  that  is  what  happens? — But  I never 
denied  that.  I put  tiiat  in  my  direct  evidence,  and  I 
maintain  that  my  wi-iting  in  the  observation  book,  that 
I disagi’ce  with  marking  of  the  inspector,  does  not 
alter  the  marking  of  the  school  in  the  slightest. 

18597.  I will  come  to  that  later  on,  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  influences  his  judgment?— As  bead  of  the 
administration,  I consider,  and  the  Board  considers, 
that  I have  a general  supervision  over  the  way  in  which 
the  inspectors  are  doing  their  work,  and  the  Board 
does  not  wish  the  inspectors  to  have  absolute  freedom, 

■ because  they  have  put  the  senior  and  chief  inspeetoi'S 
over  thorn  to  see  how  they  do  their  work,  and  I am 
over  the  chief  inspectors. 

18598.  You  have  the  inspectors,  the  senior  inspectors 
and  the  chief  inspectors?— Yes. 

18599.  Will  you  Idndly  point  out  to  us  where  you 
come  in  as  the  superior  of  the  chief  inspectors?— I 
was  not  aware  that  anyone  had  denied  that  the  head 
of  the  administration  is  superior  to  everybody  who  is 
under  it.  But  if  you  want  evidence,  you  will  find  it 
stated  in  the  resolutions  of  1902,  that  tEe  chief  in- 
spectors are  subject  to  the  Eesident  Commissioner. 

13600.  I do  not  think  you  will  find  that  in  the 
resolutions  of  1902?— You  most  certainly  will.  But  no 
evidence  at  all  is  required  by  a rational  man,  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  administration.  If  the  chief 
inspectors  are  independent  of  me  you  may  say 
"good-bye”  to  the  whole  organisation. 

13601.  I would  be  very  glad  if  you  just  now  give 
the  Committee  any  evidence  to  show  that  in  the 
matter  of  inspection  you  are  a superior  authority  to 
the  chief  inspectors?— I am  superior  to  the  chief 
inspectors  in  everything. 

13602.  In  the  matter  of  inspection?— Certainly,  in 
everything. 

1360S.  Where  does  that  come  in?— As  head  of  the 
administration. 

13604.  In  what  document?— It  is  not  necessary. 
As  I said  before,  my  duties  are  not  specified.  I am 
the  civil  administrator  of  the  Boai-d,  and  consequently 
every  officer  of  the  Board  is  subject  to  me. 

13605.  That  is,  may  I take  it,  since  1902?— No, 
even  before  that.  I never  heard  anyone  deny  that. 

13606.  It  is  not  a question  of  denial,  but  a questa^ 
of  claim?— Well,  I do  claim  it,  and  every  Eesidetof 
Commisioner  has  always  claimed  it. 

13607.  But  was  it  not-open,  as  you  told  us  yesterday, 
to  any  other  Commissioner  to  claim  it  too?— He  could 
only  claim  it  when  he  was  sitting  in  the  office. 

18608.  But  it  was  open  to  him  to  sit  in  the  office  /— 
It  was,  if  you  like. 


the  word  of  the  inspector  on  the  other,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  investigating  between  them.  That  is  wha* 
we  said  in  our  final  letter  to  the  Tipperary  teachers. 

13611.  In  that  final  letter  to  the  teachers  I don’t 
think  you  deal  with  these  specific  charges? — ^We  point 
out  the  impossibility  of  investigating  them.  You 
will  find  the  final  letter  on  page  216  of  the  blue  book — 
“When  a teacher  believes  himself  to  have  been 
unjustly  treated  it  is  open  to  him  to  submit  a full 
statement  of  his  grievance,  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
appeal  should  be  made  without  xmavoidable  delay  in 
the  interests  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  But  to  hold 
back  a number  of  complaints  for  a considerable  rime, 
and  then  to  submit  them  simultaneously  as  a moss 
of  evideuea  in  support  of  various  charges,  some  vague 
and  ill-defined,  is  a course  that  is  not  adapted  to 
enable  the  Commissioners  to  give  a full  and  satis- 
factoi’v  consideration  to  the  case." 

136i2.  I know  that,  but  there  is  nothing  in  reference 
to  tile  complaints  with  regard  to  Mr.  Welply  as  regards 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  relating  to  rudeness? 

1 can  tell  you  exactly  how  the  charge  in  regard  to 

rudeness  was  investigated.  I said  in  my  direct 
evidence  that  I visited  70  schools  in  which  Mr.  Welply 
had  reduced  the  mark,  and  that  having  asked  the 
teachei-s  in  every  case  what  they  thought  of  Mr. 
Welply’s  manner,  I wrote  down  their  replies.  I 
pointed  out  in  my  direct  evidence  that  in  nine  of  the 
cases  thoy  stated  that  Mr.  Welply  was  unsympaihetio 
and  rather  hard ; in  three  or  four  cases  they  positively 
- accused  him  of  rudeness.  I read  out  these  particular 
cases;  one  of  them  was  the  ease  of  Mr.  Mahonv,  and 
the  other  was  that  of  Mrs.  Bmry,  of  Siievardagh.'  In 
the  remaining  cases,  60  or  56,  the  teachers  stated 
that  they  liad  absolutely  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr. 
Welply’s  manner.  It  seems  to  ms  that  that  was  as 
thoroughgoing  a means  of  ascertaining  the  views  of 
the  teachers  in  cahh  individual  case  as  you  could 
possibly  adopt.  I do  not  say  that  I put  down  a full 
statement  of  the  teachers'  views,  but,  at  any  rate,  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  me  their  views  with 
re<fard  to  Mr.  Welply’s  manner.  I found  that  those 
wSo  made  charges  of  rudeness  against  Mr.  Welply 
were  very  few  in  number.  As  I said,  in  only  three 
cases  was  the  charge  serious;  in  nine  other  cases  it  was 
an  imputation  of  coldness  of  manner,  which  may  be 
merely  temperamental.  In  such  a case  a person 
be  considered  unfortunate,  but  he  cannot  be  considered 
culpable.  On  hearing  my  statement  tho  Board  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  allegation  of  rudeness  had 
emanated  from  a -very  small  minority  of  teachers. 

13613.  Bid  you  investigate  the  oases  of  those 
teachers  that  had  complained  of  Mr.  Welply’s  rude- 
ness?  Tho  specific  cases  had  not  reached  tbe  Com- 

missioaei's  when  I was  in  the  district.  They  did  not 
come  in  till  the  14feh  of  October,  which  was  really  after 
my  retiun. 

13614.  So  the  Commissioners  have  taken  no  action, 
may  I take  it,  in  reference  to  these  charges  of  rude- 
ness against  the  inspector?— They  did,  because,  as  I 
say,  I visited  nearly  all  the  schools  where  the  rude- 
ness was  alleged. 

13615.  Now,  you  say  that  you  have  not  visited  the- 
two  schools  where  rudeness  was  particularly  alleged? 
•—Which  ones? 

13616.  Gortnagowna-  and  Mardyke? — I visited 

Mardyke. 

18617  Bid  you  visit  Gortnagowna? — ^I  do  not  think 
80.  GortnagoAvna  is  in  a rather  out-of-the-way  place. 

13618.  You  have  not  made  clear  to  mo  as  to  why 
YOU  selected  those  12  cases  that  there  was  no  appeal 
asainst,  and  why  you  included  six  schools  that  mad© 
complaint?— I think  I have  explained  that  several 


13609.  There  were  charges  connected  with  Clo^el. 

I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  were  true,  but  compiauiLt— a ^ 

were  specific  charges  made  of  rudeness  with  regard  to  Ijut  i -tTiJl  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Welply? — Certainly.  i^RiO  When  I sav  that,  perhaps  you  have  made  it 

13610.  How  was  the  truth  or  falsity  of  those  charges  13619.  wnen  7 ^mmittee,  but  you 

investigated?— I deMt  with  that  some  \ iSbi^de  it  clear  to  me?— I will  tell  you  exactly, 

read  what  Mr.  Welply  said  on  These  tw?  lists  must  be  kept  absolutely  separate  as 

pointed  out  tiie  impossibihty  of^invesfegstiug,  ^yea^^  • qir^ram  has  done.  When  I visted  this  district,  from 

October  4tb  till  October  13th,  I could  not  possibly 
' schools  which  were  sent 

specific  instances,  because 

Ui 


poiQvea  out  tne  imposHiumuy  vi  o> 

after,  a charge  of  rudeness,  and  I pointed  out  1 

bad  investigated  dozens  of  that  kind  of  cases  before,  to  the  schools  which  • 

and  that  I never  could  get  any  satisfaction,  because  ha^  pwd  attenuo^^^  instances 

there  is  only  the  word  of  the  teacher  on  one  side  and  forward  by  the  teacners 
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they  had  not-  yet  been  collected.  I could  not  have 
known  them,  but  I think  it  is  a tribute  to  my 
impai-tiality  and.  perspicacity,  that  although  I was 
unaware  of  the  schoole  to  be  submitted  later  on  by  the 
teachers,  and  although  I did  not  visit  the  whole  of 
the  circuit,  but  only  about  70  schools,  out  of  a larger 
number  in  which  the  marks  bad  been  reduced,  and  in 
which  consequently  the  teachers  probably  felt 
aggrieved-,  five  cases  out  of  twelve  coincided  in  the  two 
lists.  Five  of  the  thirteen  cases,  as  Sir  Hiram  has 
already  pointed  out,  which  I selected  as  being  most 
favourable  t-o  the  teachers,  are  those  that  they  them- 
selves included  in  their  twelve  as  being  specific 
instances  of  the  charges  they  were  bringing  against 
Mr.  Welply. 

13620.  I am  not  for  a moment  making  any  charge 
whatever  against  Mr.  Welply  nor  against  Mr.  Brown, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  convincing  to  me,  and  I think 
it  is  not  convincing  to  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  we  have  a sufficient  explanation  why, 
after  twelve  or  fourteen  oases  were  eubmitted  by  the 
Tipperary  Teachers’  Association,  those  twelve  cases 
were  not  investigated  by  the  official  investigator,  Mr. 
Hynes,  but  that  you  submitted  to  him  five  or  six 
cases? — I submitted  to  him  thirteen  cases. 

13621.  Yes,  but  only  five  or  six  bad  reference  to  the 
twelve  specific  cases? — We  are  not  dealing  in  pari 
maieria,  I think.  The  Board  directed  that  Mr.  Hynes 
investigate  the  thirteen  cases  which  I brought 
before  them  in  which  I differed  from  the  senior 
inspector. 

13622.  Have  you  any  record? — There  is  a record  of 
that. 

18623.  Is  there? — There  is. 

18624.  Because  Mr.  Ward,  I think,  led  us  to  think, 
that  there  is  no  such  record? — is  impossible  for  me 
to  say  exactly  what  questibn  Mr.  Ward  was  answering. 
I read  this  morning  in  the  Board's  minutes  a mention 
of  the  special  cases  submitted  to  Mr.  Hynes  for 
investigation. 

1S625.  But  is  there  any  mention  in  the  Boaid's 
minutes  of  any  special  cases  referred  to  you  for 
report? — No;  as  I said  at  least  ten  times,  there  is  not. 
I mentioned  the  matter  at  the  Board,  and  the  Board 
raised  no  objection  to  my  going  to  Tipperary.  When 
I came  back  I made  an  inform^  report  to  the  Board, 
which  ordered  that  the  cases  I selected  as  that  most 
favourable  to  the  teacheia  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hynes. 

13626.  Have  you  any  minute  to  show  tiiat  the  Board 
did  agree  to  that? — I said  so  before. 

18627.  You  have  no  minute  to  show  that  the  Board 
directed  you  to  go  there? — It  could  not  direct  me  to 
do  anything. 

18028.  Well,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  proper 
machinery  for  inspection  was  the  chief  inspector? — I 
said  before  that  the  Board  was  dissatisfied  wife  the 
way  the  chief  inspector  had  treated  the  Belfast  case. 
Not  being  satisfied  wife  them,  it  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  investigation  by  the  chief  inspector 
was  not  a very  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  this 
question. 

13629.  I think  Dr.  Clarke  stated  that? — I think  he 
was  fee  first  feat  ever  suggested  it. 

13680.  But  I think  Mr.  Ward  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  it? — Do  you  mean  feat  he  did  not  know  that  the 
thing  wDfi  going  to  be  done  at  all? 

13681.  That  he  was  not  a party  to  auy  arrangement 
of  the  Commissioners  that  you  were  going  to 
Tipperary? — I certainly  mentioned  it  to  fee  Board. 

13632.  Do  you  disagree  with  Mr.  Ward’s  evidence 
that  he  was  not  a party? — I have  not  seen  Mr.  Ward’s 
evidence. 

13633.  Well,  I will  put  it  to  you  this  way.  If  Mr. 
Ward  gave  his  evidence  feat  he  knew  nothing  about 


any  arrangement  by  which  you  were  to  go  to  Clonmel, 
would  you  disseut  from  that? — That  he  did  not  know 
I was  going? 

13634.  That  he  did  not  know  of  any  arrangement 
by  which  you  went? — I do  not  know^  exactly  what  he 
means  by  "arrangement.”  If  he  'means  feat  fee 
Board  did  not  order  it,  I agi-ec  \vitli  him,  for  there 
was  no  order;  but  if  he  means  that  I did  not  state  at 
the  Board  that  I was  going  to  do  it,  and  that  the  Board 
gave  consent  by  silence,  that  is  that  nobody  raised  any 
objection,  I would  disagree  with  him.  There  was  no 
formal  arrangement.  Since  this  did  not  seem  to  be 
called  for.  What  I proposed  to  do  in  Tippa'ary  was 
within  my  competence  to  do  at  any  time  without  any 
direotion  or  approval  being  required.  I merely  noti- 
fied my  intention  to  my  colleagues  in  oidor  to  ascertein 
whether  any  of  them  objected.  I can  always  visit  my 
circuit  and  investigate  anyfeing  I like. 

18636.  It  would  be  quite  witliin  fee  competence  of 
any  other  Commissioner  prior  to  1902? — Any  Com- 
missioner,  even  at  tiro  present  time,  can  go  down 
to  fee  schools  and  visit  them;  certainly  he  can;  that 
is  in  fee  fundamental  rules.  Any  Commissioner  can 
inspect  the  work  in  a seliool,  and  order  the  classes  about 
any  way  he  likes. 

13636.  The  point  that  troubles  mo  is  your  memo- 
randum feat  tho  schools  in  the  Tipperary  circuit  were 
selected  by  fee  Bosident  Commissioner  as  being  most 
favourable  to  the  teachers? — Yes. 

13637.  Now,  the  point  that  puzzles  is  that  one  of 
the  schools  that  you  included  in  your  list  to  Mr. 
Hynes  was  Loughmore  School? — Yes. 

13638.  How,  may  I risk,  could  that  be  favourable  to 
the  teachers  when  it  was  marked  “ exeelleut  ” already? 
— Favourable  to  the  teachers,  as  possibly  showing  that 
Mr.  Welply  was  ei'vatic  in  his  marking.  That  is  my 
point. 

13689.  I will  take  it  exactly  that  way?— Tiie  cou- 
tention  of  the  teachers  was  that  Mr.  Welply  was 
erratic  in  bis  marking.  1 included  Loughmore  school 
as  possibly  showing  that  his  niurldiig  was  incoirect. 
I stated  m my  direct  evidem^e  that  in  ten  cases  I 
thought  Mr.  Welply  had  been  too  hard  on  the  teacher's, 
and  in  eleven  eases  I thought  he  had  been  boo  easy. 
So  the  teachers  wore  more-  interested  in  the  cases 
where  he  reduced  the  mark  than  where  ho  raised  it. 
I referred  to  Jlr.  Hynes  all  the  ten  (rases,  and  I put 
only  one  out  of  the  cloven  cases  as  a specimen  of  his 
incorrect  marking  the  other  way.  I do  not  think  there 
was  very  much  harm  in  doing  that. 

13640.  I do  not  for  a moment  suggest  that  Mr. 
Welply’s  marking  was  not  quite  correct,  and  it  would 
take  a very  loi'ge  and  strong  body  of  evidence  to 
convince  me  feat  an  iiispecUrr  would  give  a mark  that 
was  not  quite  just? — A man  might  be  unjust  without 
intending  it.  I do  not  believe  any  one  of  them  de- 
libei'ately  over-marks  or  under -marks  a school. 

13641.  With  regard  to  tone,  you  have  attempted_  a 
definition,  and  I quite  agree  -wit^  you  that  it  is  quite 
within  the  TOwer  of  any  inspector  to  form  an  opinion 
of  tone  for  himself? — Even  if  a man  does  not  possess 
"tone”  himself,  ho  may  be  a good  judge  of  it  m 
others.  After  all,  the  best  way  to  judge  black  is  by 
the  contrast  of  white. 

13642.  Wjth  regard  to  those  remarks  about  the 
Belfast  schools,  I will  ask  you  if  you  can  kindly 

elucidate  this  for  us.  Mr.  , referring  to  Mr. 

Lai-mour’s  school  at  Belfast,  says — “ When  pupils 
eyes  are  laid  on  rows  on  walls  and  window-sills  which 
repel  by  thek  bareness,  the  atmosphere  of  the  school 
was  such  that  I could  hai'dly  commend  its  tone. 
Now,  have  you  any  observation  to  make  on  that? — I 
think  it  is  an  awfully  bad  piece  of  English. 

13643.  So  do  I,  but  it  is  not  a question  of  English, 
but  a question  of  money  for  the  teachers? — I do  not 
know  what  it  means.  'Ibere  is  no  worse  fault  of  stylo 
than  not  to  convey  any  meaning.  What  does  he  mean 
by  the  tone  of  atmosphere? 
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18644.  “ When  pupils’  eyes  are  laid  on  walls  and 
window-sills  which  repel  by  their  bareness  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  school  was  such  that  I could  hardly 
commend  its  tone.”  Now,  I ask  you,  as  Resident 
Commissioner,  what  do  you  think  of  that?— When 
■Cardinal  Newman  was  asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
'*  .Angel’s  faces  ” in  “ Lead  Kindly  Light,”  he  said  that 
no"  poet  should  be  asked  to  explain  his  own  meaning. 
If  you  ask  me  to  explain  my  own  prose  I will  make  the 
attempt,  perhaps  a futile  one,  to  explain  what  I mean, 
but  if  I am  expected  to  explain  the  very  prosy  prose  of 
other  people,  1 think  it  is  rather  a large  order. 

13645.  They  are  your  inspectors’  reports,  and  they 
■came  to  you  officially?— Do  you  think  I read  everything 
that  comes  to  me  officially? 

13646.  Mr.  Larmour  auiered  a loss  by  it? — ^1  do  not 
think  he  did.  Except  perhaps  from  having  to  read 
that. 


18647.  Do  you  think  it  was  quite  fair  to  Mr. 
Larmoiir  that  he  should  suffer  a loss? — ^You  have  to 
prove  to  me  that  he  has  suffered  a loss  by  the  absence 
of  pictures  on  the  wall. 

13648.  But  even  if  he  did  not  suffer  a financial  loss, 
was  it  not  a loss  to  him  to  have  a report  like  that 
on  an  efficient  man? — Such  reports  are  not  published, 
and  au  efficient  man  does  not  suffer  financial  loss  from 
a few  ridiculous  statements  in  a report.  Teachers  are 
touchy  on  such  nwtters;  they  should  remember  that, 
in  a large  system,  it  is  impossible  to  obviate  the  occa- 
sional occurence  of  things  fairly  open  to  criticism. 
Some  difficulty  has  been  made  in  this  room  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  defining  tone.  Mr.  Dilworth  tried 
his  band  at  it,  but  he  was  not  very  successful;  but  the 
difficulty  of  defining  it  does  not  take  from  its  vMue. 
Eot  instance,  no  simple  idea  can  be  defined.  How 
would  you  define  scarlet?  A blind  man  once  defined 
it  as  the  sound  of  a trumpet.  How  would  you  define 
-truth?  On  a certain  occasion  Pilate  found  it  a hard 
nut  to  crack.  Thus,  we  don’t  define  tone,  we  all  know 
pretty  well  what  it  is.  There  is  as  much  uniformity 
with  regard  to  it  as  there  is  with  regard  to  reading  or 
geography  or  arithmetic. 

13649.  But  Mr.  Larmour  complained  that  while 
that  was  Mr.  Kelly’s  report  in  regard  to  tone,  in 
another  year  1904,  while  the  same  walls  and  window- 


sills  repelled  by  their  bareness,  Mr.  reported 

at  that  time  that  an  excellent  time  pervaded  the 
school.  The  earlier  report  was  in  1904,  and  he  ihen 
reported  that  an  excellent  tone  pervaded  the  school. 
13649a.  Apparently  he  is  not  growing  wiser  as  he 

frows  older.  When  did  he  say  that  abont  the  chil- 
ren’s  eyes? — In  1909. 

13650.  But  do  you  think  it  is  fair  that  the  teacher 

should  suffer  for  those  views? — ^If  Mi-.  was 

guided  in  his  appreciations  of  Bie  time  of  a school  by 
the  absence  of  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  if  his  report 
injured  Mr.  Larmour,  I would  certainly  say  he  was 
badly  treated.  It  is  an  absurd  sentence.  I never 
attempt  to  defend  absurdities. 

13651.  So  that  you  have  the  two  reports,  one  in 
1904  suying  the  tone  is  excellent,  and  the  other  in 
1909  saying  that  he  could  not  commend  the  tone? — 
There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  these  two  positions, 
if  you  leave  out  the  reasons. 

18652.  Because  of  the  bareness  of  the  walls? — That 
is  humbug. 

18653.  And  in  1904  he  commended  the  school  as 
having  an  excellent  tone,  although  the  walls  and 
window-sills  were  the  same? — You  must  remember  that 
when  he  mentioned  the  word  “tone”  in  1904  and  1909 

Mr. had  not  seen  our  circular  of  1911.  I hope 

his  views  have  since  been  cleared  up  as  to  the  meaning 
of  tone.  I am  sorry  to  say  anything  reflecting  on 
this  inspector,  who  is  a most  admirable  man;  he 
champion  high-jumper  of  the  world  at  one  time.  But 
this  need  not  be  any  further  dubiety  as  to  the  meaning 
of  tone,  which  we  explained  in  the  circular  as  having 
to  do  -with  the  mannei-a,  disoipline,  and  chai-aoter,  m- 
t^ectual  and  moral,  of  the  children.  Mr.  — 
is  no  longer  likely  to  refer  to  the  absence  of  pictures  as 
deciding  tone,  "feut  I am  not  confident  that  our  views 
are  even  yet  fully  grasped.  I know  some  people  suffer- 
ing from  what  Dr.  Kelly  would  call  ' ‘ invincible  ignor- 
ance,” who  have  recently  defined  tone  as  having  a 
flower-pot  in  the  window.  I refer  to  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  College.  , . , -ii 

18654.  The  CsAiuitAU. — There  is  a typewritten 
document  that  you  got  yesterday  referring  to  the 
salaries,  and  the  Bishop  wants  to  consult  you  about 
it? Yes,  I have  it  hei'e. 


SCALE  OP  SALARIES  DRAFTED  BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  ROSS. 
SALARIES  OP  TEACHERS. 


Men. 

Third  Grade. 


Present. 

,£63  for  8 years. 


Proposed. 


£69  for  7 years. 

72 

, 1 .. 

75 

> 1 

78 

, 1 .. 

81  , 

, 1 n 

84  , 

, 1 .. 

12  „ 

Women. 
iBiRD  Grade. 


Present. 

£61  for  8 years. 
58  „ 8 .„ 

65  „ 3 ,, 


Proposed. 
£57  for  7 years. 


Second  Grade. 


Present. 

Proposed., 

Present. 

.£94  for  8 years. 

£91 

94 

97 

100 

for  1 year. 
1 1! 

£80  for  3 years 
88  „ 3 „ 

104  „ 3 
,ai4  ,,  3 

r 1 .. 
„ 1 

96  „ 8 „ 

103 

„ 1 .. 

106 

„ 1 M 

109 

„ 1 

112 

1 

115 

„ 1 

_ 

Second  Grade. 

Proposed, 
£80  for  1 year. 
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12  Grade. 


12  Grade. 


Present. 

£127  for  8 years. 
137  3 „ 


Proposed. 
£123  for  1 year. 

126  „ 1 „ 

129  „ 1 „ 

132  „ 1 

135  „ 1 ,, 

188  „ 1 „ 


Present. 

£107  for'  3 vears. 
115  „ 3 ,. 


Proposed. 
£100  for  i year. 

108  ,,  1 ,, 

no  ,,  1 „ 

112  „ 1 „ 

114  ,,  1 

116  1 „ 


11  Grade. 


11  Grade. 


Present. 

£149  for  8 years. 

161  „ 8 
178  „ 3 „ 

185  ,,  later  years. 


Proposed. 

£149  for  1 year. 

152  1 „ 

155  „ 1 „ 

158  1 

161  ,,  1 

164  „ 1 „ 

167  ,,  1 .. 

170  „ 1 „ 

178  1 „ 

185  ,,  later  years. 


Present, 

£124  for  3 years, 

133  3 

142  „ 3 

151  ,,  Intor  years. 


Proposed. 

£124  for  1 year. 
126  ,,  1 

128  „ 1 

130  ,,  1 „ 

132  „ 1 

134  ..  1 ,. 

136  ,,  1 „ 

141  „ 1 „ 

146  „ 1 „ 

161  ,,  later  ycai-s. 


18655.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — Does  that  scheme 
recommend  itself  to  you? — Yes,  I think  it  does. 

18656.  I think  you  have  seen  a suggestion  in  the 
evidence  that  we  have  had  already  as  to  making  the 
increments  annual,  and  also  a table  of  figures  that 
was  suggested  before  for  that  pui’pose? — Yes. 

18657.  Did  you  notice  that  that  paper  of  figures* 
was  sent  in  in  response  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  McNeill, 
the  chief  inspector,  who  wishes  that  the  increments, 
though  they  would  be  much  smaller  than  they  are  at 
present,  should  be,  if  possible,  paid  annually?— Yes. 

18668.  And  that  scheme  was  devised  in  answer  to 
that  opinion;  but  I may  say  personally  1 did  not 
quite  approve  of  the  figures,  and  there  was  one 
fatal  objection,  which  was  that  the  maximum,  both 
for  men  and  women,  in  the  third  grade  would  be  very 
much  less  than  at  present,  and,  of  course,  a number 
of  men  and  women,  assistant  teachers,  and  teachers  of 
small  schools,  would  have  to  remain  at  the  maximum, 
aud  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  reduce  that  maximum? 
— Yes. 

13659.  You  see  in  this  table  of  figures  that  that 
objection  is  quite  got  rid  of,  because  the  maximum 
in  all  the  gi'ades  is  the  seme  as  the  old  maximum, 
with  the  exception  of  the  second  grade  for  men 
and  second  of  first  grade  both  for  men  and  women, 
where  there  is  an  increase  of  £l  in  tlie  maximum  of 
each? — Yes. 

13660.  And  I was  unable  to  fit  the  figures  together 
without  that  slight  increase? — Yes. 

18661.  And  in  the  third  grade,  on  the  present  table 
of  figures,  I keep  the  candidates  for  seven  yeai-s  on 
the  initial  salary;  but  I wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  for  men  that  initial  salary  is  £69, 
and  under  the  present  system  of  increments  the  men 
remain  for  ttiree  years  at  £63,  and  for  the  next  three 
years  at  £70,  so  that  in  reality  I think  we  may  regard 

the  men  as  having  started  with  their  increment? 

Yes,  paid  in  advance. 

18662.  Paid  in  advance;  but  as  tiie  teachers  will 
get,  especially  in  the  first  three  years,  larger  sums 
than  they  get  at  present,  of  course,  it  will  follow 
necessarily  that  in  file  later  years  the  sums  cannot  be 
quite  so  large? — Yes. 

18663.  For  you  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  we  have 
no  competence  to  recommend  a scheme  that  would 

substantially  increase  the  expense  to  the  Treasury? 

Unless  you  could  do  that  without  knowing  it. 

13664,  And  also,  naturally,  we  should  wish  not  to 
reduce  m any  way  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers?— 
Certainly. 

18665.  Wdl,  iu  that  third  grade,  if  aU  the  candidates 
that  entered  were  all  to  persevere  in  the  seiwioe,  and 
all  to  get  their  increment  regularly,  I think  that  it 
is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  under  ttie  proposed 
scheme  the  candidate  would  have  received  a little  less 


at  the  end  ol  his  twelve  years  than  he  receives  at 
present,  bub,  on  the  other  baud,  as  some  of  the 
candidates  will  leave  the  service  iu  tho  earlier  years, 
aud  as  some  of  them  never  got  promotion  at  all,  or 
get  increment  at  all,  and  as  all  these  would  have  been 
paid  £6  a year  in  tho  earlier  years  more  tliau  they 
are  paid  at  present,  it  is  quite  clear  that  those  who 
leave  the  service  wiE  carry  away  more  of  the  public 
money  than  they  do  at  present,  and  that  so  far  that 
would  tend  to  increase  the  expense,  and  hence  if  there 
is  a slight  saving  on  the  whole  scheme  it  will  go  some 
distance  to  meet  the  loss  in  the  higher  initial  payment 
to  those  who  may  leave  the  service? — Yi-s. 

18666.  In  my  opinion  I d'o  not  think  it  will  quite 
cover  it,  but  the  SifEerence  one  way  or  another  will, 
I think,  be  exceedingly  slight.  Now,  in  the  other 
grades  outside  of  the  tliird  I think  that  objection  will 
not  hold,  because  iu  the  other  grades  (I  start  them  at 
the  same  salary,  or  in  some  instances  at  a lower 
salary).  The  amount  of  money  paid  in  most  divisions 
will  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  at  present? — Yes. 

13867.  Also  in  a system  of  this  kind  you  have  to 
consider  adjustment,  which  is  a very  important  thing, 
and  you  had  very  considerable  difficulty  in  1900  in 
bringing  about  an  adjustment  between  the  old  system 
and  the  new? — Very. 

13668.  Well,  I think  iu  this  proposed  system  that 
in  the  second  and  both  divisions  of  the  first  grade  the 
tiling  practically  adjusts  itself,  and  that  in  any  year 
a teacher  may  pass  over  from  the  present  system  to- 
the  now  system  with  neither  loss  nor  gain  either  to 
him  or  to  the  public  exchequer.  No  doubt  there  are 
individual  years  whore  au  individual  might  be  hit.  But 
in  the  thiid  grade  there  will  be  need  tor  considerable 
adjustment,  because  suppose  a teacher  has  started 
under  the  present  system,  and  remained  for  three  years,, 
he  has  been  paid  only  £63  each  year.  Now, 
if  he  passes  over  to  the  new  system  ho  will  be 
paid  less  mouey  in  the  later  years  under  the  new 
system  than  imder  the  old,  so  that,  therefore,  ho  will 
have  been  paid  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  old  system 
and  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  new  system,  and  that 
would  be  unfair;  so  there  will  be  need  for  adjustment? 
— Yes. 

13669.  In  the  third  grade  the  adjustment  might  bo 
made  in  either  of  two  ways,  either  by  giving  a person 
a lump  sum,  amounting  to  what  he  would  be  deprived 
of,  and  that  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  suddenly 
demanding  a large  sum  of  money  feom  the  Treasury, 
which  would  be  very  inconvenient.  Well,  now,  there 
is  another  way  in  which  it  might  be  settled,  and  it  iS' 
this.  The  teacher  who  has  spent  one  year  or  seven 
years  in  the  third  grade  at  the  time  of  the  change 
finds  himself  short  of  either  £6  or  £7  by  the  change 
from  tho  old  system  to  the  new,  and  I propose  that 
that  should  be  remedied  in  this  way.  Those  who 
have  spent  either  one  year  or  seven  years  in  this- 
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tliivd  gi-ade  shall  reoeiva  a double  inoremeEfc  in  their 
tenth  year,  or  an  increment  of  £6  instead  of  £3. 
They  will  reach  the  maximrim  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
jg84  for  men,  and  they  will  be  paid  the  maximum  in 
both  the  eleventh  year  and  twelfth  year,  and  thus 
they  have  recovered  the  £6  they  have  lost  earlier ; 
and  the  eamo  thing  is  true  both  for  the  men  and  the 
women  of  the  grade.  And  those  teachers  who  have 
spent  two  years  in  the  third  grade  have  been  paid 
under  the  present  system  £12  less  than  they  would 
be  under  the  new  system.  The  men  will  be 
paid  only  two  eixty-tlirees  instead  of  two  sisty- 
nines,  and  the  women  will  be  paid  only  t%vo  fifty-ones 
instead  of  two  fifty-sevens.  They  will  be  short  £12, 
and  that  would  be  remedied  by  giving  them  a double 
increment,  or  £6  increment  in  their  eighth  year. 
Thus  they  will  reach  the  maximum  in  the  eleventh 
year,  and  be  paid  the  maximum  in  ihe  eleventh  and 
twelfth  year,  and  this  process  will  secure  them  an 
additional  sum  of  £12  between  their  eighth  and 
twelfth  year  inclusive.  And  then  for  those  who  have 
spent  three  or  lour,  or  five  or  six  years  under  the  old. 
system,  they  will  have  lost  £15,  £16,  or  £17  (and 
•\vc  may  bulk  them),  and  that  will  be  secured  to  them 
by  starting  their  increment  in  the  seventh  year,  or 
by  giving  them  £72  in  the  seventh  year,  and  thus 
letting  the  increment  grow  to  the  end,_  which  wiO 
secure  them.  In  some  instances  it  will  give  them  £1 
less  and  in  other  instances  £1  more  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  got.  Now,  these  adjustments  will 
he  necessary? — Yes. 

18070.  And  these  adjustments  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  not  demanding  any  extra  grant  at  the  start- 
ing of  the  system.  With  regard  to  those  whO' 
are  already  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  in  the  service, 
except  they  are  allowed  to  continue  under  the  present 
system,  to  which  I see  there  are  considerable 
objections,  they  will  bo  at  some  slight  loss.  Well,  I 
am  sure  you  would  be  quite  prepared  to  with 

mo  that  "it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  bring  in  a new 
system  that  will  hit  things  o6  to  the  last  penny? — Yes, 
we  certainly  did  not  succeed  in  that  in  1900,  although 
we  tried. 

18671.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  done? — I could 
not  say.  I am  not  a distinguished  financier. 

18672.  I suppose  you  are  conscious  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  criticise  a schone  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  pick  holes?— Very,  and  especially  for  those  who, 
like  Mr.  Frizzell,  went  through  the  maelstrom  of  the 
last  reorganisation.  He  is  not  very  keen  on  having  to^ 
work  out  a new  one. 

13678.  I should  be  very  glad  if  some  people  wo^d 
construct  a better  sclieme,  end  I should  be  very  glad 
if,  before  people  indulge  in  a destructive  mtici^, 
they  would  try  a scheme  themselves?— Mr.  Fnzzclls 
objections  do  not  seem  to  me  to  go  vory  deep.  I got 
that  memorandum  only  just  before  I came  here. 

The  Bishop  of  Ross.— I think  from  a glance  I have 
given  over  it  that  the  scheme  before  us  meets  the  vieivs 
of  Mr.  Frizzell.  Before  Mr.  Henly  begins  I want  to 
say  that  something  was  said  yesterday  about  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Brown  to  ‘Waterford.  I have  got  the 
paper  here  in  which  Mr.  Brown’s  removal  was  mwe, 
and  I see  it  was  done  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Purser.  Mr.  Purser  recommended  that  Mr.  W.  A. 
Brown  should  be  transferred  to  Waterford  from  the  1st 
•of  March  in  eucoession  to  Hr.  Skeffington,  who  retired 
from  the  28bh  of  February,  1909,  and  that  he  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Beatty.  But  Dr.  Beatty  did  not  take  up 
the  position  because  he  was  ill,  and  then  Clonmel  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Cussen,  and  on  his  refusing  it,  to  Mr. 
■Welply.  _ . „ 

13674.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  all? — That  is  all. 

13675.  Mr.  Henlv.— I have  only  to  ask  on&  ques- 
tion connected  witii  inapectional  work.  You  said 
in  your  direct  evidence  that  an  inspector  was  pro- 
hibted  fi'om  asking  questions  on  the  subject-matter 
of  what  tile  children  read?— That  ww  under  tiie 
results  system.  So  I am  told;  I am  giving  you  hear- 
say evidence. 

13676.  I think  it  is  important  that  it  should  not 
appear  on  our  minutes  that  was  the  state  of  affairs. 
1 have  here  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
inspectors  in  1896,  and  speaking  of  the  sixth  class  it 


says — “ The  pupils  of  this  class  will  not  be  awarded 
a pass  in  reading  unless,  in  addition  to  exhibiting 
fluency  and  correct  pronunciation,  they  are  able  to 
answer  readily  and  intelligentiy  on  the  meaning 
words  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  read.  The 
examination  of  the  words  and  the  subject-matter  may 
be  conducted  with  books  open."  Well,  the  standard 
was  raised,  I should  say,  in  that  year,  and  even 
third  class  pupils  were  required,  to  some  e:^nb  at 
least,  to  answer  on  the  subject  matter? — ^Putting  that 
question  aside,  before  that  year  was  there  a prohibition 
of  asking  on  the  subject-matter. 

1S677.  There  was  no  prohibition  ever;  it  was  simply 
that  that  did  not  count? — I was  going  on  hearsay  iu- 
forraation,  because  I really  had  not  first-hand 
knowledge. 

13678.  And  at  the  same  time  the  inspectors  were 
required  distinctly  to  report  on  the  moral  tone  of  the 
school,  and  the  observance  of  discipline  and  cleanli- 
ness aud  order,  and  should  also  bring  under  notice 
defects  in  neatness  aud  the  condition  of  the  school- 
house  and  premises? — Yes. 

13679.  Then,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a circular 
issued  requiring  the  teachers  to  plant  flowers  about 
their  schools  and  have  flower-pots  in  the  windows.  Are_ 
you  aware  of  that? — I am  aware  that  it  was  not  done.  ' 
13680.  And  I suppose  you  would  find  it  in  some 
cases  not  .done  at  the  present  time? — Indeed  I do. 

18681.  No-ns  I have  a number  of  extracts  here,  and 
I do  nob  wish  to  read  oil  of  them,  but  I should  like 
to  get  them  on  the  minutes.  They  are_  extracts  from 
•your  own  inspectors.  I am  simply  pointing  out  the 
immense  improvement  that  was  effected  in  the 
intelligence  of  ^e  pupils  from  1896  up  to  1809? — ^In 
those  three  years? 

In  those  three  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  examina- 
tion in  the  oub'ject-matter  of  the  lessons  was  made 
compulsory,  and  these  are  extracts  : — 

" LONDONDERRY. 

“ Having,  for  many  years  deprecated  the  continued 
exclusive  use  of  unsuitable'  reading  books,  and  deplored 
the  unintelligent  character  of  the  reading  in  our 
schools,  I may  express  my  great  pleasure  at  the  recent 
changes  made  by  ' the  Commissioners,  in  allowing  the 
use  of  other  lesson  books,  and  requiring  tiiat  children 
shall  read  with  intelligence,  aud  be  able  to  explain 
what  they  read.  It  may  fairly  be  expected  that  horn 
this  reform  alone  the  teaching  of  reading  will  in 
future  be  easy,  pleasant,  and  successful,  and  unless  I 
greatly  mistake,  the  habit  of  seeking  the  meaning  of 
what  is  read  will  . tell  favourably  on  the  whole 
intellectual  work  of  the  pupil,  and  makes  his  progress 
in  other  parts  of  the  school  course  more  certain  and 
more  rapid.  In  fact,  I consider  the  change  to  be  the 
turning-point  in  our  system  of  education. 

" W.  J.  Browne’s  Report. 

" Appendix  to  64th  Report,  p.  105. 

“ Report,  dated  29th  January,  1898.” 

" STRAB.\NE. 

" Explanation  is  imdoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
important,  altiiough  one  of  the  most  difficult,  subjects 
in  the  education  of  a child,  consequently  the  attention 
now  given  to  it  marks  a distinct  advance  in  the 
education  of  National  Schools. 

Me.  Chambers. 

” Appendix  to  64th  Report,  p.  127. 

" Januanj,  1898." 

" BELFAST. 

" The  teachers  of  this  district  are  perfectly  capable 
under  favoui-able  conditions  of  rmsing  the  schools  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  Many  of  the  principal 
teachers  are  taken  from  among_  the  piokM  men  of  the 
service,  and  principals  and  assistants  alike  possess  in 
a largo  measure  the  industry,  the  intelligence,  the 
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perseverance,  to  bring  the  teaching^  art  to  perfection. 

I have  had  ample  evidence  of  this  during  the  past 
year  in  the  successful  attempt  which  has  been  ratide  to 
meet  the  new  requirements  with  regard  to  explana- 
tion. 

“ Ma.  Daltos, 

“ Appendix  to  64th  Report,  p.  148. 

“ 31st  Janitor?/,  1898.” 

'■  OMAGH. 

" It  is  a soiurce  of  great  satisfaction  that  explanation 
of  subject-matter  now  forma  part  of  the  test  for 
passing  in  reading,  and  that  this  branch  cannot  any 
longer  be  neglected  with  impunity.  I believe  that 
proficiency  in  this  subject  should  be  tested  by  collective 
examinations,  but  not  individual. 

” Mr  McNisnx. 

Appendix  to  64th  Report,  p.  162. 

‘‘  12th  Januai'y,  1898.” 

BALLINAMORE. 

” Now  that  a wise  change  has  been  made,  requiring 
that  a knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases 
be  regarded  as  essential  for  a pass  mark  in'  the  higher 
classes,  a considerable  improvement  may  be 
anticipated,  the  progress  made  in  this  respect,  even 
during  the  past  year,  gives  promise  that  this  anticipa- 
tion will  soon  be  realised. 

“Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

“Appendix  to  64th  Report,  p.  192. 

“ 26t/t  January,  1898." 

“ KILLABNEY. 

“ Under  these  regulations  the  children  must  read 
with  intelligence,  and  he  able  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  words  and  phrases  occurring  in  their  lessons. 
As  the  pass  mark  is  partly  determined  by  these  con- 
siderations. a very  marked  improvement  has  been 
efleoted  in  a very  short  time.  So  great  is  the 
improvement,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future  readlug  may  not  be  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
the  most  unskilfully  taught  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
progi'amme. 

“ Mb  Cromie. 

“Appendix  to  64th  Report,  p.  287. 

“ 22nd  January,  1898.” 

“ Ballymena. 

” I think  there  is  a gradual  and  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  gwieral  intelligence  displayed  by  the 
pupils,  and  I believe  that  the  enforced  teaching  of  ex- 
planation of  the  reading  lessons  has  had  great  effect 
in  this  direction.  If  an  analogous  change  in  the  pro- 
gramme in  aritiimetio  in  the  junior  classes  were 
ordered,  so  as  to  make  it  less  mechanical,  I believe  it 
would  go  far  to  rescue  our  school  work  from  the  charge 
of  want  of  intelligence.  An  examination,  individual 
or  otherwise,  cannot  very  well  test  the  intelligence, 
when  an  intelligent  knowledge  is  not  required  by  the 
programme,  and  it  would  bo  well  to  recognise  that  the 
programme  is  to  blame  in  this  respect,  and  not  the 
system  of  examination. 

“Mb.  ‘Wysb. 

“Appendix  to  the  66th  Report,  p.  27. 

“ November,  1899.” 

“ BELFAST. 

“ Within  the  last  few  yeai-s  this  subject  (reading) 
has  been  much  improved.  There  is  now  an  attempt 
made  to  read  naturally  and  as  we  speak.  In  no  subject 
has  progress  been  so  marked.  This  is  due  to  the  changes 
in  programmes,  and  the  numerous  teaching  tests 


for  highly  efficient  service,  for  promotion  and 
for  classification,  have  already  exercised  a most 
beneficial  influence,  and  arc  supplanting  tad  and 
thoughtless  methods  by  good  systems,  which  occupy 
the  minds  of  teachers  and  scholars  alike.  Some  years 
ago  I never  heard  teachers  read.  Now  they  constantly 
read  aloud  for  the  children,  and  endeavour  to  make 
them  imitate  their  modulation.  Explanation  is 
intelligent  and  the  knowledge  of  the  subjact-matter 
fair.  Not  long  ago  I was  frequently  obliged  in  sixth 
class  to  assign  more  failures  in  reading  than  in 
arithmetic.  Now,  I am  glad  to  state,  failures  in 
reading  are  quite  exceptional. 

“ Mr.  Pbdlow. 

“Appeudix  to  CGth  Report,  p.  40,” 

" BELF.\ST. 

“ Reading  is  certainly  improving.  It  is  more 
intelligent,  clearer,  and  more  expressive.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  the  requirements  as  to  explanation 
of  words  and  phrases,  and  still  xnora  to  the  choice  now 
permitted  of  various  series  of  readers.  I am  told  that 
children  now  frequently  read  their  books  at  home  for 
anrusement  far  in  advance  of  the  lessons  prescribed  for 
tbem.  This  would  have  been  quite  incredible  in  the 
case  of  the  Board's  series  of  reading  books. 

‘ ‘ T)r.  .Be.attib. 

“ Appendix  to  66th  Report,  Jan.,  1900,  p.  40.'' 

“ G.^LWAY. 

“ I had  occasion  two  years  ago  to  give  it  as  my 
opinion  that  for  twenty  years  no  more  important 
regulations  had  been  made  by  the  Coinrnissinners  that 
that  by  which  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  phrases  became  inorged  with  Reading  pro- 
per, into  one  suhji'ct,  upon  which  thenceforward  marks 
were  to  be  assigned,  and  tlie  vesulta  hiivo  not  disap- 
pointed my  expectations.  I thinlc  I can  perceive  n 
general  advance  in  Reading  .as  regards  style  and  intel- 
ligence. The  teachers  as  a body'  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions,  and  the  meanings  of  the 
words  and  phrases  of  the  Reading  lessons  now  receive 
more  or  less  attention  in  every  school. 

“ Mu.  Wet-plv. 

"November,  1899." 

Appeudix  to  66th  Report,  page  102. 

See  Hcadiu’s  Report,  pp.  110  and  111. 

13682,  Mr.  Henly. — Now,  witli  reference  to  a state- 
ment in  Mr.  Wyse's  precis,  there  was  a point  in  eoa- 
nectiou  with  which  I did  not  ask  Mr.  Wyse 
anything,  because  I thought  it  u'as  a pi'oper  ques- 
tion to  be  addressed  to  you.  In  speaking  of  the 
teachers,  h©  says  that  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
categories — the  highly  efficient,  the  efficient,  and  the 
indiSerent,  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  in- 
different are  those  with  reporte  lower  than  “ good," 
to  whom  increments  arc  refused,  and  tiiese  three 
classes  are  roixghly  30  per  cent.,  50  per  cent.,  and  20' 
per  cent,  respectively? — That  corresponds  with  the 
figure  that  I gave  you,  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
get  “ good." 

Quite  so.  Now,  the  important  point  that  I want 
50  direct  your  attention  to  is  this.  “ The  aim  of  the 
administration  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  in  the 
third  category,  and  eventually  to  eliminate  them  en- 
tirely; tiiey  are  a hindrance  to  efficiency.” 

13683.  No'w,  is  it  the  aim  of  the  administration  at. 
the  present  time,  as  stated  in  that  precis  of  Mr.  ‘Wyae,. 
that  all  the  teachers  below  “ good  ” in  the  service  at 
present  are  to  be  eliminated? — I do  not  know'  what  Mn 
Wyso  meant,  butl  if  that  sentence  came  before  ^ 
should  say  that  elimination  was  an  ambiguous  word.- 
You  can  eliminate  a bad  teacher  by  dismissing  him, 
but  you  can  also  eliminate  him  by  turning  him  into  a 
better  teaelior. 

13634.  Yes,  that  is  so? — And  I am  not  certain  that 
Mr.  “Wyse  did  not  mean  that. 

13685.  I don’t  kno'W  what  he  meant? — But  I wilr 
tell  you  what  I mean,  that  it  never  even  occurred  tO' 
me  &at  all  the  teachers  below  ” good  ” should  be  dis- 
missed. Of  course  not. 
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18086.  I thought  it  was  not  a question  for  Mr.  Wyse  13701.  And  you  stated  that  that  regulation  'was  re- 
to  answer? — I think  that  is  what  he  meant.  pealed  in  1904? — Mr.  Leniass  stated  it,  and  when  I- 

186S7.  'What  he  meant  is  of  no  consequence? — But  was  asked  whether  it  was  so,  I agreed  with  him. 

I can  tell  you  what  I mean.  I pointed  out  that  the  18702.  Then  if  it  was  repealed  in  1904,  was  the  fact 
highest  number  of  teachers  ever  dismissed  for  any  kind  that  it  was  repealed  communicated  to  the  other  mem- 
of  offence  in  a single  year  was  one  in  250,  and  that  is  bers  of  the  staff,  or  is  there  any  noting  ■to  that  efiect? 
the  furthest  that  we  have  ever  gone.  It  is  easy  to  — I could  not  tell  you  that. 

prove  a negative,  but  so  far  as  I remember,  we  have  13708.  Because  I am  informed  it  was  not? — I cannot 
never  dismissed  a teacher  for  inefBoiency  who  got  answer  whether  it  'was  or  not.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
“fair.”  secretary  to  communicate  these  thin^  to  the  other 

18688.  Then  it  is  not  part  of  your  settled  policy  that  members  of  tbe  stafi,  but  I cannot  tall  whether  he 
all  teachers  who  do  not  get  “ good  ” are  to  be  dis-  carried  out  his  duty  or  , not.  Certainly  it  was  his  duty 
missed  or  eliminated? — Certainly  not;  that  would  be  to  inform  them. 

oruel.  13704.  You  submitted  a memorandum  which  you 

18^9.  I grant  you.  That  is  the  reason  I reserved  stated  was  not  written^  by  yo.u_  to  Mr.  Purser  and  to 
the  question  for  yourself,  because  I thought  you  were  Mr.  Downing  for  thrir  cariticism? — ^No;  I did  not 
i.u  - — that  could  sive  us  official  information  on  the  submit  it  for  their  criticism,  but  for  ■their  information. 


subject.  Now,  to  come  back  to  that  troublesome  year 
1900;  have  you  a recollection  of  Father  Loughrey  sub- 
mitting to  the  Board  a modified  prc^tomme? — Cer- 
tainly. 

13690.  Can  you  tell  tbe  Committee  tbe  circumstances 
that  attended  tbe  presentation  of  that  programme  to 
the  Board? — do  not  think  1 can.  I remember  Father 
Loughrey ’s  sending  up  a programme,  which  was  re- 
jected as  not  coining  within  the  limits  of  the  revised 
programme. 

13691.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Purser  was  sent  down 
to  see  Father  Loughrey  in  reference  to  this  pro- 
gramme?— No,  I do  not  remember. 

13692.  And  that  he  induced  Father  Loughrey  to 
make  certain  modifications  in  this  programme? — do 
not  remember. 

13698.  And  that  tbe  modified  programme,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Purser,  was  submitted  through  the  sec- 
retaries to  ■the  Board,  and  that  a sharp  censure  was 
proposed  on  Mr.  Purser  by  Mr.  Lemass? — ^Yes,  I re- 
member something  about  that,  because  I remember 
what  followed  from  it. 

13694.  And  then,  if  I am  informed  aright,  you  were 
unwilling  to  submit  the  programme  to  the  Board  unless 
Mr.  Lemass’s  letter  of  censure  on  Mr.  Purser  for 
modifying  the  programme  was  submitted  along  with 
it? — I don't  tliink  that  is  accurate.  If  you  had  asked 
me  a moment  ago  what  Mr.  LemnBs’s  memorandum 
was  about  I could  not  have  told  you,  but  you  have 
refreshed  my  memory.  He  wrote  a very  long  memo- 
randum about  Mr.  Purser,  which  ■u’as  put  on  his  t%,ble 
for  bis  perusal.  Mr.  Purser  wrote  an  equally  long 
memorandum  in  reply,  to  the  efiect  that  he  objected  "to 
being  criticised  by  Mr.  Lemass.  These  two  memo- 
randums were  submitted  to  the  Committee  which  was 
drawing  up  the  resolution  of  1902.  The  Committee 
decided  that,  in  view  of  the  ne-w  regulation  fixing  the 
relations  of  the  secretaries  and  the  chief  inspectors, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  come  to  any  decision  on  the 
complaints  of  Mr.  Lemass  against  Mr.  Purser,  or  of 
Mr.  Purser  against  Mr.  Lemass. 

13695.  This  is  1902?— Yes.  The  new  regulation 

made  it  clear  that  Mr.  Lemass  had  no  authority  over 
Mr.  Purser.  ' 

13C96.  Nor  Mr.  Purser  over-  Mr.  Lemass? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

13697.  Then  as  a result  of  ■that,  if  I am  informed 
aright,  there  was  a decision  by  the  Board  that  the 
offices  of  secretary  and  chief  inspector  were  perfectly 
independent? — Yes. 

J30i?8.  Now,  in  the  face  of  that  incident,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  when  that  and  similar  incidents  were 
known,  the  teachers  did  not  more  largely  send  up 
modified  programmes?— I don’t  think  it  had  anything 
to  say  to  it. 

18699.  You  see  all  these  things  get  out  and  get 
talked  about?- Father  Loughrey's  programme,  as  modi- 
fied by  Mr.  Purser,  was  not  refused;  I think  it  was 
sanctioned. 

18700.  The  material  point  that  I wanted  to  get 
at  was  this,  that  there  was  a dispute  about  a 
modified  programme,  that  the  secretary  took  one  ■view 
and  tbe  chief  inspector  took  another,  and  that  as  a_  re- 
sult of  that  difierence  of  opinion  the  Board  decided 
that  'Uiose  two  offices  were  quite  independent  of  one 
another,  and  that  decision  was  adopted  in  1902,  and 
so  far  you  agree  with  me? — Certainly. 


1870.5.  They  informed  us  that  it  was  for  their 
criticism? — T&at  is  not  true. 

13706.  Now,  as  a result  of  that  criticism,  Mr.  Pur- 
ser ■was  suspended? — ^By  the  Board. 

13707.  It  was  by  the  Committee  of  the  Board? — By 
the  Commi'ttee  of  the  whole  Board,  which  reported  to 
the  Board. 

• 18708.  You  informed  ns  that  you  have  the  power  of 
suspension  when  you  are  acting  alone,  that  you  ate 
then  a Committee  of  the  whole  Board? — I was  the 
Office  Committee,  which  is  not  a Committee  of  the 
whole  Board. 

13709.  But  that  you  had  the  power  of  suspending 
him? — ^You  are  talking  now  of  before  1902? 

13710.  Yes? — 1 think  I bad  tbe  power  to  suspend,  . 
pending  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

13711.  Quite  so;  that  is  what  I want  to  get  at.  And 
you  further  stat^  that  that  suspension  was  not  valid 
until  confirmed  by  the  Board? — Ceriainly. 

18712.  you  went  on  to  state  further  that  in 
case  tbe  Board  did  not  adopt  your  view  of  the  sus- 
pension the  officer,  therefore,  would  not  be  suspended 
at  all? — Certainly. 

13713.  Now,  Mr.  P-urser  was  suspended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  Board.  That  was  on  a Saturday,  and  I 
am  informed  that  the  suspension  was  removed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  following  Tuesday  on  a 
proposition  made  by  yourself,  and  therefore  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Committee  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Board?— It  was  adopted,  because  the  powers  of  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  Board  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Board. 

18714.  I do  not  think  so? — They  certainly  are. 

13715.  If  a Committee  is  appointed  it  must  report 
to  the  Board? — The  Commi'ttee  of  the  whole  Boaird 
has  'the  same  power  as  the  Board. 

18716.  And  then  you  are  drawing  a distinction  be- 
tween the  Committee  of  tiie  Board  and  yourself  acting 
as  a Committee? — Certainly;  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  Board  is  the  whole  Board.  It  is  a Committee 
of  the  whole  Board,  and  I have  always  treated  the 
Committee  of  the  ■whole  Board  as  being  the  Board. 
Any  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
Board  is  a recommendation  of  the  Board. 

18717.  Now  I shall  pass  on.  I have  in  my 
hand  tbe  letter  that  was  written  by  Mr.  "Wyse, 
^ published  in  the  Irish  Independent  on  the  31st 
of  October,  1911,  in  which  he  says  : ” In  Mr.  Purser’s 
own  interest,  as  bis  pension  was  already  in  jeopardy 
on  account  of  his  previous  suspensions  by  tbe_  Board 
for  insubordination,  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
was  most  anxious  that  a third  conviction  for  the 
same  ofience  should  not  prevent  him  recommending 
Mr.  Purser  for  full  pension."  Assuming  that  you  ate 
correct,  which  I am  not  going  now  to  dispute,  he  was 
suspended  on  that  occasion,  although  hie  suspension 
only  lasted  from  Saturday  till  Tuesday?- Saturday  till 
Tuesday;  tbat  is  quite  true. 

13718.  And  it  was  removed  on  your  o'wn  motion? — 
Yes.  , , , 

13719.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  second  euspen- 
sion?— That  is  an  error. 

18720.  Was  it  not  a grave,  error  to  publish  to  tbe 
world?— I do  not  think  so,  as  Mr.  Purser  would  have 
corrected  it,  if  he  thought  it  worth  while.  That  letter 
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was  written  very  late  one  evening  when  I had  got  it 
into  my  head  that  Mr.  Purser  had  been  suspended  for 
not  carrying  out  an  order  of  mine  in  1908;  but  the 
Board’s  .action  on  that  occasion  was  a censure,  not  a 
suspension. 

18721.  So  then  you  admit  there  was  no  second  sus- 
pension?— do.  . ■ 

13722.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  case  of  censure 
in  1903,  will  you  tell  the  Committee,  if  you  please,  the 
circumstances? — Mr.  Purser  was  directed  to  inspect 
.some  schools  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

13723.  In  Derry? — ^In  Deri7,  in  company  with 
another  inspector ; but  he  wrote  a letter  that  he  would 
not  caiTy  out  my  order  unless  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Board. 

18724.  Mr,  CoinrEY. — liou  have  not  that  order? — 
have  not  got  it  here,  of  course. 

13725.  Mr.  Hekit. — I intended  giving  notice  about 
this  point  to  say  that  I was  going  to  raise  it;  but  I 
did  not  think  1 would  be  questioning  this  evening. 
Pei-hapa  I could  refresh  your  memory  on  it.  Mr.  Pur- 
ser was  instructed  to  investigate  some  matter  or  bold 
an  inspection  in  some  case  in  the  County  Londonderry? 

Yes,  with  another  inspector;  that  is  my  recollection. 

13726.  And  then  he  got  a file  of  papers,  and  he  wrote 
to  the  secretary  asking  for  instructions,  as  he  did 
not  know  definitely  what  he  was  wanted  to  do. 
Then  he  left  town,  leaving  his  address  from  day 
to  day.  The  secretary  then,  I am  informed,  wrote 
a letter  giving  him  clefinite  instructions,  and  that 
letter  went  down  to  the  hall,  and  remained  on  the 
mantel-piece  in  the  haU  for  a few  days,  the  porter  ex- 
pecting to  see  him  passing  in  and  out.  He  wrote  from 
the  country  again  explaining  that  he  bad  nob  got  his 
instructions.  The  terms  of  that  letter  I know  nothing 
about,  but  that  that  letter  came  up,  and  the  matter 
was  brought  before  the  Board,  and  he  was  censured, 
or,  at  least,  as  I am  informed,  a censure  was  passed 
on  him? — Quite  so. 

13727.  And  then  he  got  the  letter;  the  first  letter 
had  corns  to  him,  and  seeing  that  the  second  letter 
might  be  misunderstood  he  wrote  up  explaining  the 
circumstances,  and  you  then,  I am  informed,  wrote  to 
him  to  send  up  the  envelope  of  the  letter  to  see  would 
the  Post  Office  stamp  corroborate  his  statement,  and 
when  the  Board  found  that  it  did,  the  censure  never 
issued.  Am  I right  in  that? — I stated  in  my  direct 
evidence  exactly  what  happened.  Mr.  Purser’s  letter 
was  submitted  to  the  Board,  which  ordered  his  censure. 
Mr.  Purser  then  wrote  a fui-ther  letter  explaining  that 
be  had  not  got  some  letter  which  he  mentioned.  This 
was  brought  before  the  Board,  and  the  censui-e  was  re- 
moved ; but  he  was  informed  that  his  first  letter  was 
an  improper  letter.  That  is  what  I said  in  my  direct 
evidence. 

18728.  I am  not  questioning  that,  but  was  the  cen- 
sure ever  formally  communicated  to  Mr.  Purser?' — I 
could  not  say  that  without  enquiry.  I took  my  irrfor- 
mation  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 

13729.  Well,  I am  informed  it  was  not? — I do  not 
know.  A censure  was  passed  on  Mr.  Purser  at  otre 
meeting  of  the  Board  and  removed  at  the  next  meeting; 
but  the  Bear'd  said  that  Iris  letter  was  an  improper  one. 
If  Mr.  Purser  did  not  get  the  censure,  it  was  due  to  the 
delay  of  the  Secretary  in  issuing  it. 

13730.  But  does  it  not  appear  rather  sharp  to  censure 
an  officer  like  a chief  inspector  without  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  explanation? — That  is  a matter  for  the 
Board. 

13731.  But  you  prefer  not  expressing  an  opinion  on 
it?— I say  it  was  the  act  of  the  whole  Board.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  impropriety  of  his  first  letter. 

13732.  You  characterised  Mr.  Pui-ser’s  conduct  as 
being  insubordinate? — When? 

13733.  On  many  occasions? — Yes,  I certainly  did. 

18734.  And  I think  you  said  yesterday  that  you 
regarded  your  two  chief  inspectors  as  more  or  less  in- 
efficient?— I did  not  say  inefficient;  that  is  not  the  wav 
I put  it,  I think,  but  very  unsatisfactory. 

• 18785.  You  told  us  Mr.  Purser  was  known  in  the 
office  as  the  Heathen  Chinee,  with  an  ace  or  two  up  his 
sleeve? — Yes. 


13736.  Now,  in  face  of  all  these  things,  was  it  not 
remarkable  that  you  proposed  him  for  Secretary  in 

1903? I can  give  you  the  reason  for  that,  because  I 

have  it  in  writing,  written  down  at  the  time  in  a 
memorandum  which  I dl■e^v  up  for  Sir  MncDonnell. 

I wrote:  ’‘The  idea  then  struck  me  that  the  best 
solution  would  be  for  Jlr.  Purser  to  take  the  secretary- 
ship, and  Mr.  Stronge  the  chief  inspectorship.  In 
this  way  Presbyterian  cluiins  would  be  satisfied,  and  I 
thought  Purser  would  be  a bettor  secretary  tlian  chief 
inspe°ctor.”  A secretary  under  one's  own  eye  is  a 
different  person  from  a chief  inspector  goijig  about  the 
countrv.  Mr.  Loranss  or  Mr.  Dilwortli  could  do  very 
little  harm,  were  they  so  inclined,  because  I have  my 
oye  on  them. 

13787.  Was  be  a candidate  tor  the  position? — You 
cannot  say  that  anybody  is  a candidate  for  the  position 
of  seeretan-;  but  I asked  him  wbetlior  he  u'ould  take  it. 

I got  a letter  from  liim  in  wliieli  he  stated  on  what 
conditions  he  would  take  it. 

13738.  Tes,  exactly,  but  then  he  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  a candidate  under  tlic  circumstances? — ^Not 
sti'ictly;  but  any  person  who  tells  you  he  is  willing  to 
take  the  post  is  more  or  less  a eamlidute.  At  any  rate, 
he  said  he  was  rvilliiig  to  take  it  on  certain  conditions. 

13789.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  you  to  tell  ns  what  were  the 
conditions? — The  secretaries  at  that  time  were  paid 
j6700  a year,  and  Mr.  Purser  said  he  would  not  take  it 
at  less  than  .£800. 

18740.  Anything  else? — He  insisted  that  neither 
secretary  should  be  subf)rdim»tc  to  the  other. 

13741.  The  Bi.shop  op  Bor.s. — You  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  a very  liigh  opinion  of  Mr.  Purser  at  the 
time? — No. 

18742.  And  still  I think  ycui  meutiomHl  the  other  day 
that  you  yourself  proposed  him  for  tin*  office  of  secre- 
tary?— I did;  quite-  so. 

13743.  Was  there  any  inconsistency  in  that? — ^Not  at 
ail,  for  the  reason  I have  stated  to  Mr.  Henlj’. 

13744.  It  struck  me  as  peculiar? — I suppose  that-was 
why  I recorded  my  reason  at  the  time. 

13745.  Mr.  Hexly. — Conid  you  enlighten  us  as  to 
who  was  the  author  of  the  memorandum*? — I have 
more  thair  once  said  that  it  would  be  Hike  dissecting  the 
Illiad,  because  there  were  at  least  twenty  hands  in  it. 

18746.  And  you  could  not  pick  out  which  was  which? 
— I could  not.  I could  probably  tell  you  the  parts  I 
did  not  write  myself. 

18747.  Were  you  responsible  for  the  grading  of 
teachers  instead  of  classification? — C’ertuiiily  not. 

13748.  Or  for  the  36  years? — That  was  necessitated 
by  the  amount  of  money  u'C  had. 

13749.  But  that  memorandum  proposed  to  save 
£50,000  8 year? — What? 

13750,  It  proposed  to.  save  ,£50.000  a year? — Like 
most  estimates,  it  was  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

13751.  But  there  was  £50,000  cut  off  from  the  expen- 
diture then,  at  least  it  was  stated  in  the  memo- 
randum?— Yes.  We  had  to  gild  the  pill  in  order  to 
make  it  attractive  to  the  Treasury.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  object  of  saving  money  wa.s  to  pay  the  incre- 
ments. The  validity  of  the  scheme  dei)cuded  upon  the 
savings,  because  it  was  clear  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  we  should  have  had  to  add  large  suras  of  money 
to  pay  the  increments. 

13752.  But  it  is  stated  in  the  document  that  when 
the  scheme  would  be  in  full  operation  there  would 
still  be  a saving  of  £50,000  a year? — But  that  was  to 
pay  the  increments. 

13753.  But  when  it  would  be  in  full  operation  with 
the  increments? — I do  not  think  so;  I should  like 
to  see  the  document.  I do  not  know  what  you  mean 
by  “ in  full  operation.” 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — It  would  take  thirty  years  to 
give  all  the  teachers  their  full  promotion. 

18754.  Mr.  Henly. — Here  is  the  paragraph,  paragraph 
seventeen.  (Document  handed  to  witness)? — Yes.  i* 
appears  to  mean  that. 

i3755.  I do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  put  any  other 
meaning  on  it? — I agree  with  you;  I think  it  does, 
mean  that. 

13756.  The  Bishop  op  Ross. — That  is  when  the 
scheme  would  be  in  full  operation? — Yes. 


* Vide  Appendix  XXX. 
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13757.  "Sou  were  not  wise  financiers? — We  were 
adroit  financiers,  if  we  were  not  wise. 

13758.  Mr.  Henly. — “ Were  all  the  teachers  paid  at 


13764.  And  the  systems  old-fashioned  and  out  of 
date  in  1900  are  the  systems  which  the  Board  forces 
on  ail  the  schools  at  the  present  time? — There  is  a cycle 


the  maximum  rates  of  each  grade,  and  were  the  grades  in  the  aSairs  of  men.  Systems  arise  and  fsh.  We 

full,  the  total  cost  would  be  £1,125,880.  On  the  other  are  now  making  a return  to  the  Golden  Age.  I said 

hand,  were  the  teachers  paid  at  &e  minimum  rates  in  a speech  that  I made  before  the  Technical  Associa- 

of  each  grade,  and  were  the  grades  full,  it  would  be  tion  last  year  that  all  the  principles  we  are  now  trying 

£799,000.  The  cost  would,  it  is  estimated,  work  out  to  introduce  into  the  schools  were  practised  in  the 

in  practice  ultimately  to  about  £900,000  per  year  ”?—  Ice  Age.  At  that  time  men  knew  practically  what 

I do  not  know  bow  the  author  of  the  memorandum  ex-  they  wanted  from  education;  for  the  test  applied  by 

pceted  his  saving  was  to  be  realised.  At  any  rate,  life  was  sharp  and  to  the  point.  If  Mousterian  man 


0 not  know  bow  the  author  of  the  memorandum  ex-  they  wanted  from  education;  for  the  test  applied  by 
ted  his  saving  was  to  be  realised.  At  any  rate,  life  was  sharp  and  to  the  point.  If  Mousterian  man 
financial  hopes,  if  he  bad  them,  were  blasted  within  was  not  able  to  grapple  with  an  ichthyosaurus  he  would 
N years,  or  even  within  one  year.  have  had  a bad  time  of  it,  however  great  his  knowledge 

3759.,  The  Bishop  op  Boss. — think  £1,120,000  is  of  arithmetic  might  have  been.  Hence  their  education 
eg  directly  to  the  payment  of  teachers?— i’es.  was  eminently  practical,  in  fact  such  as  I should  like 


two  years,  or  even  within  one  year.  have  had  a bad  time  of  it,  however  great  ms  knowledge 

13759..  The  Bishop  op  Boss. — think  £1,120,000  is  of  arithmetic  might  have  been.  Hence  their  education 

going  directly  to  the  payment  of  teachers?— i’es.  was  eminently  practical,  in  fact  such  as  I should  like 

13760.  Mr.  Henlt. — Were  you  responsible  for  the  to  introduce-  at  the  present  day. 
portion  of  that  memorandum  which  says  that  the  18765.  iou- would  like  him  to  have  a hatchet? — ^The 

systems  then  in  operation  in  the  schools  were  anti-  place  of  the  hatchet  is  taken  now  by  the  bull-dog 

quated? — ^I  was  not  responsible.  I will  say  perfectly  revolver.  But  the  idea  was  there.  In  the  Ice  Age 
frankly,  and  I hope  I have  been  frank  in  everything,  ■^yer6  brought  up  with  a trained  capacity  suited 

that  I was  new  to  the  work  when  these  schemes  were  gf  life  that  they  were  going  to  lead, 

daborated  I kae,r  very  little  about  it.  Hayrng  been  memoi-andum  there  »ae  a pio- 

appomted  by  Lord  Cadogan,  as  I sa.d,  not  ill  j,,,  teadhera.  “ It  i»  also  deBitable,” 


-rr • . 1 ■ 1 1.  3 mise  neiu  ouu  m>  me  treucuers.  xv  id  tiiou  ucoii»uj.c, 

with  my  own  demo  I came  mto  a system  winch  had  .j,  „ National  Sohoole  ahonld 

been  e<mdenmed  by  the  Manual  Instruction  Cownns-  ,,„i(cd  largely  irim  the  ranke  of  National  teachers 

don;  I came  in  as  the  coUeague  of  a number  of  gentle-  giya' enconragement  to  the  latter  ae  a 

men  who,  havmg  been  on  the  Commission,  knew  a , , Yes*  * 

yerj  great  deal  more  than  I did  about  the  ay.tem  And'then  it  goes  on  to  aaj  that  " the  inepeo. 

were  going  to  mtrodnee,  m feet  half  &e  retolnt.on  had  ^ j 

been  carried  out  before  I came  on  fte  Board  at  all.  neoesearj  for  him  to  know  the 

Ton  may  hnye  seen  from  the  mtemew  E™  ^y  the  busineea”!-A  yon  a.k  me  with 

Archbishop  of  Dtiblm  to  the  Bvenmg  TeUgnfh  m authorship  of  that  document,  I think  it 

March,  1000,  m which  he  deeenhes  clearly  what  the  , 8 ™bahle  that  I mote  that  aenlenee  than  almost 


yerj  great  deal  more  tnan  1 did  about  me  aj^  . 

were  going  to  mtrodnee,  in  feet  half  toe  rctolntion  had  ^ j 

been  carried  ont  before  I came  on  toe  Board  at  all.  6 neoesearj  for  him  to  know  the 

IrbbTbL^“T  Si“S  to  “teS"  t technigne  ,pf  the  hnsinesa  "^pi.yon  a.k  me  wito 


- , , ^ •Rd^i«„fr.tA’o  is  more  probable  that  I wrote  that  sentence  than  almost 

yanons  steps  were.  He  stated  that  Mi.  any  otoir,  but  I will  not  Bwem  to  it.  It  is  certainlj 

death  caused  considerable  delay  m the  woikmg  out  of  acoordance  with  mv  view. 

the  scheme  of  reform,  but  that  everything  was  soon  13758.  Have  you  endeavoured  as  far  as  you  could 
got  into  working  order,  by  means  which  it  would  ^t  ^ out?— By  appointing  National  teachers? 

be  becoming  n me  to  particulause  Thus,  though  I 

was  responsible  for  the  administeativc  machinery,  I proportion  of  them?— Recently? 

am  able  to  say  with  perfect  frankness  that  I am  not  Yes?-I  cannot  teU  you. 

responsible  personally  for  a single  idea,  either  financial  The  Chairman.— You  have  appointed  them  as 

or  educational  in  that  memorandum.  It  was  drawn  -inspectors?— Yes.  I caimot  tell  you  oghand  how  many 
up  in  explanation  of  certain  resoUitions  wH<fii  1 appointed,  but  I can  tell  you  what 


proposed,  but  most  of  it  had  already  been  agreed  to  in 


f *1. OUT  poucY  Is.  Wo  summou  Bs  mBuy  weE  qualified 

principle,  at  any  rate,  by  a large  number  of  the  before  the  Board  as  we  ean  find,  and,  other 


individual  members  of  the  Board. 

13761.  The  Chairman. — Before  your  appointment?- 
Yes. 


things  being  comparatively  equal,  we  give  the  advantage  • 
to  the  National  teachers. 

J3773.  The  Bishop  or  Ross.— I think  it  is  desirable 


-■-'-w.  |S(70.  xae  dSUUi-  Uir  X>US».— X UUIU-n.  iU  iO 

13762.  Mr.  Henly.-I  have  a personal  reason  for  ^ profession 

asking  the  question.  That  memor^dum  was  never  g^gp^^agement  should  be  given  to  the  teachers?-! 
published,  but  certain  other  documents  based  on  it,  and  . giving  it. 


published,  but  certain  other  documents  based  on  it,  and 
I was  responsible  for  training  students  in  school 
organisation  in  the  college,  and  I was  informed  that 
most  of  the  systems  that  were  then  used  were 


quite  agree,  and  we.  are  giving  it. 

18774.  The  Chaieman. — The  trouble  is  the  initial 
salary? — Yes,  we  lose  our  best  men  through  the  small- 
ness of  tile  initial  salary.  For  example,  we  appointed 


out  of  date  and  antiquated,  and  I know  not  wh^.  „ O’Neill  in  Brimswick  Street;  but  after  some  hesita- 

WeU,  I have  here  an  extract  from  m.  Cussen  s report,  refused  the  appointment. 

the  seventy-sixth  report,  page  95  ; — A great  ma]oniy  13775  Mr  Henly. — heard  that  stated  at  a meeting 
of  the  rural  schools  have  two  teachers,  and  tiie  clasMS  Educational  Society,  and  Mr.  O’Neill,  who  was 

are  arranged  in  four  groups,  so  that  each  teacher  has  jjo  v'as  not  offered  the  appointment? — I 

at  the  same  time  one  group  at  desk  work  and  aimtber  „qu  must  have  misunderstood  him.  You  can 

on  the  floor  at  oral  lessons,  and  then  they  change  fipm  me  officially  that  Mr.  O’Neill  was 

places  alternately  at  the  end  of  the  l^on.  Mr.  j^ppointed. 

Fenton,  in  the  same  district,  says,  inis  tends  to  13773  Mr  Purser  was  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Purser,  in 
improve  the  discipline  and  greatly  increases  the  efe-  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  O’Neill,  mentioned 
oiency  of  the  teacher’s  work,"  and  furthw-  he  states  O’Neill  was  a teacher  who  was  selected  for 

that  Mr.  Dale  reports  favourably  of  it.  Now  I nnd  -position  of  inspector  without  application.  I think 

in  all  the  inspectors’  reports  that  the  system  ot  used?— I don’t  thinl:  that  is 

organisation  which  they  ai-e  recommending  at  present  is  Mr.  O’Noill  was  an  appEcant,  and  appeared 

the  very  system  which  is  condemned  there  as  ^vitb  other  candidates  before  the  Board, 

quate  and  out  of  date? — Is  not  the  organisation  whicn  13777.  Now  in  this  summary  of  improvements  that 
the  memorandum  condemns  that  of  teaching  the  effected  in  the  schools  since  you  have  been 

children  in  small  drafts?  appointed  Resident  Commissioner,  you  claim,  in  one 

13768.  Oh.  no.  “The  National  Schools  are  at  pre-  Xpg.jiljat  the  teachers  are  given  freedom  of  organisation, 
sent  organised  on  the  systems  known  as  bipartite  and  aware  now  that  that  freedom  of  orgaiusation 

tripartite.  Under  aU  these  systems  the  diffe^t  sec-  psrmitted  by  some  of  the-  inspectors?— Not  in 


tioM  change  their  relative  positions  after  each  lesson. 
The  lessons  are  usually  for  half  an  horns  duration, 


each  so  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  marching  and  noise  

between  lessons,  and  in  badly  managed  schools  a-  goo  ^ opportunities  of 

deal  of  confusion.  The  diSerent  sections  ^ J377®. 

at  different  parts  of  the  programrn©  at  I j^qw  as  a matter  of  fact  that  there  are  a good 

.And  then  it  says  that  these  systems  may  be  feasible  ^d  1 mow  h ^ mention  the  name 

in  large  schools,  but  that  even  in  such  S'  j ^ inspector  or  teacher)  in  which  the  inspector  lays 

land  and  Scotland  they  are  discarded,  and  quite  out  Une  that  a certain  • system  of 

of  date  and  old-fashioned?— Yes.  _ 0 


accordance  with  my  de^ro. 

13778.  I am  not  saying  that? — 1 am  not  aware  that 
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organisation  must  be  adopted.  Now  do  you  think  it  is 
wise  to  hamper  the  freedom  of  the  teacher?  Do  you 
recollect  what  I said  the  other  day  when  I was  asked 
by  Sir  Samuel  • Dill  whether  the  inspectors  earned 
out  the . spirit  of  the  1911  circular? — I said  that  I 
believed  that  in  some  cases  they  did  not.  The  spirit 
of  that  circular,  and  of  every  other  circular,  is  to  give 
freeaoin  to  the  teachers. 

18780.  I stated  to  you  on  the  first  day  that  1 thought 
those  cireulai-8  were  admirable , but  that  the  fact  that 
they  were  issued  again  and  again  seemed  to  imply,  to 
my  mind,  that  they  were  not  being  obeyed,  and  your 
answer  was,  ‘‘That  is  eicactly  my  position;  I have 
been  disobeyed”?— Yes.  But  I don’t  think  I put  it 
exactly  in  that  way,  although  no  doubt  it  nearly  comes 
to  that.  What  I said- in  answer  to  Sir  Samuel  Dill, 
and  what  I say  still,  is  that  ofBcers  often  find  it  very 
difficult  to'adapt  their  views  to  a new  situation. 

13781.  Now  I am  going  to  ask  you  a hard_  question, 
and  I hope  you  will  not  take  it  in  an  offensive  sense. 
Is  not  the  policy  that  you  have  been  insistiug  all 
through  your  examination  one  which,  if  carried  out, 
must  lead  to  the  inspectors  disobeying  you? — ^What  is 
that? 

13782.  That  tlie  mark  made  by  an  inspector  is  not  to 
be  altered? — I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  mark 
made  by  an  inspector  is  not  to  be  altered,  because  I 
•often  refer  cases  on  appeal  to  the  chief  inspectors,  who 
do  alter  the  mark. 

13788.  But  you  have  laid  it  down? — I have  laid  it 
down  as  -a  principle  that  appeals  are  not  to  be 
encouraged.  But  why  should  that  lead  to  ^e 
inspectors’  disobeying  me?'  I do  not  see  the  connection 
between  the  two. 

13784.  The  connection  is  this,  that  if  I were  in  the 
position  of  an  inspector,  and  if  I knew  my  marking  as 
inspector  would  not  be  allowed  by  the  head  of  the 
department  to  be  interfered  with,  would  it  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  I would  mark  irrespective  of  any 
dread  of  revisal  or  reversal,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
I felt-  that  my  mark  was  liable  to  be  altered  by  the 
chief  inspector  or  senior  inspector,  would  it  not  make 
me  weigh  and  consider,  and  say,  " This  has  not  only 
to  satisfy  my  judgment,  but  it  must  satisfy  the 
'judgment  of  others  as  wall  ”? — I think  there  are  grave 
■ objections  to  revising  the  inspectors’  marks  as  a matter 
of  course.  , 

13785.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  we 
can  put  forward-  that  an  able  man  like  you  could  not 
make  objections  to? — am  not  very  fond  of  making 
objections.  Indeed,  if  I have  one  fault,  it  is  that  I am 
much  too  conciliatory;  I am  always  too  delighted  to 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  anybody. 

13786.  What  strikes  me  is  that,  that  so  long  as  Inspec- 
tors have  that  power,  where  the  mark  is  not  liable  to 
•be  revised,  so  long  will  you  have  this  trouble? — What 
trouble?  Do  you  mean  disobedience  or  insubordina- 
tion? 

18787.  A discontented  country? — Not  if  you  abolish 
the  merit  marks. 

13788.  Well  it  will  still  remain  even  if  we  have  no 
merit  marks.  There  will  be  reports,  and  those  reports 
ought  to  be  subject  to  revision? — I noticed  at  the 
beginning  of  my  examination  here  that  you  were 
inclined  to  approve  highly  of  some  remarks  that  I 
made  some  years  ago. 

13789.  Years  ago? — About  giving  independence  to 
the  teachers. 

18790.  Exactly? — 'Why  should  not  the  poor  inspector 
have  hie  independence? 

18791.  I would  give  independence  to  the  teacher, 
and  I do  not  want  to  give  licence  to  the  teacher? — 
I quits  agree.  There  is  a very  great  difference  between 
licence  and  independence,  although  they  shade  off  into 
each  other. 

13792,.  He  must  show  that  his  independence  is  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  of  the  school? — 
..Certainly,  and  he  is  not  to  allo-w  himself  to  be  sw'ayed 
by  the  fads  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  inspector! 

13798.  But  they  are  there?~No  doubt  there  will  be 
faddists  • so  long  as  this  planet  is  peopled  by  men  and 
women.  The, question  you  raise  is  one  which  I have 
•thought  over  for  years  and  years,  and  discussed  with 
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all  kinds  of  people.  Why  should  the  Irish  inspectors 
be  treated  differently  from  the  English  inspectors,  who 
would  think  it  an  outi-ageous  thing  if  a superior  officer 
came  into  their  districts  and  altered  .the  marks  of 
schools  with  which  they  themselves  were  much  more 
familiar. 

13794.  That  is  not  the  point  I am  raising.  The 
point  I am  raising  is  tliis.  W’heu  a teacher  feels  him- 
self or  herself  aggrieved  by  -the  report  of  a school,  and 
whan  the  teacher  feels  that  the  scliool  is  entitled  to  a 
better  report,  then  in  case  of  appeal  1 contend  if  a 
liigher  oflioei-  is  sent  down,  tliat,  after  reviewing  the 
whole  circumstances,  he  ought  to  be  in  a position  to 
alter  the  diHiactcv  of  that  report?— But  suppose  the 
higher  officer  is  not  as  good  a man  os  the  officer  appealed 
against.  Seniority,  I am  sorry  to  say  (I  am  getting 
senior  myself),  does  not  imply  greater  wisdom. 

13795.  W'cll,  1 don’t  know? — All  of  us  in  this  room, 
except  Professor  Kettle,  would  be  glad  to  be  able  to 
agi'ce  with  you. 

13796.  I think  only  people  under  20  are  strongly 
wedded  to  that  view? — I have  a great  belief  in  youth. 

13797.  That  objection  of  yours  renehos  fui-ther  than 
you  apply  it,  for  it  means  that  the  people  you  are 
making  choice  of  as  inspectors  in  the  higher  offices 
arc  the  wrong  people? — Certainly,  that  was  so  when 
we  appointed  purely  on  seniority,  but  ns  ive  appoint 
mainly  on  merit  now,  I think  we  are  getting  better 
mec. 

18798.  Can  you  not  raise  the  initial  salary  of  the 
inspector? — 'We  have  applied  to  the  Treasury,  to  whom 
we  have  p>ointed  out  that  wc  arc  losing  the  best  men 
among  the  teachers  by  not  being  able  to  pay  them  more 
than  £150  n year.  Whenever  thei-e  is  a post  vacant 
under  the  Intermediate  Board,  many  of  my  best 
inspectors  ask  me  for  permission  to  apply  for  it,  as 
bei3ig  a better  job.  If,  as  in  England,  the  initial  salary 
were  raised  to  £200,  we  should  l>e  in  a better  position 
to  attract  the  best  men.  There  is  an  enormous 
difference  between,  £150  and  .■t'200.  .£150  may  be 

starvation  pay. 

13790.  The  Chaiuman.— What  is  the  increment  of 
the  inspectors? — It  is  £15  up  .£800. 

18800.  And  it  takes  a man  ten  years  to  reach  £800? 
— Yes. 

18801.  Mr.  Henly. — Then  the  point  is  not  met  to 
my  mind.  It  is  no  objection  to  say  that  the  junior 
inspector  might  happen  to  be  wiser  than  the  senior 
or  chief  inspector  in  a case  like  that,  and  I think  the 
teacher  is  entitled  to  that  protection? — I do  not  see 
how  he  is  entitled. 

18802.  He  is  entitled  to  get  justice? — ^But  what 
is  justice?  Do  you  mean  the  teachers’  idea  of  justice, 
or  the  inspectors? 

13808.  But  clearly  hs  is  entitled  to  have  his  school 
marked  on  merit? — As  an  abstract  proposition  that 
is  undeniable.  If  you  were  omniscient  and  could  tell 
me  in  any  case  that  a man  has  suffered  injustice, _ I 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  in  order  to  right  it, 
but  it  is  quite  a different  thing  if  you  tell  me  that  a 
man  thinks  he  has  suffered  iiijustice. 

18304.  You  V ill  try  to  right  injustice  when  it  is 
proved? — ^^Vhen  I am  certain  of  it. 

13805.  I want  a senior  officer  to  be  sent  down,  and 
to  see  whether  the  man  has  or  has  not  suffered  an 
injustice,  and  if  he  has  suffered  an  injustice  that  it 
should  be  righted? — Although  I constantly  act  , as  you 
recommend,  tlior©  are  many  objections  to  it 
point  of  view.  I am  not  certain  that  the  opinion  of 
the  senior  officer  on  the  work  would  bo  nearer  to 
justice;  there  is  uo  reason  to  think  so.  ''^^e  say  the 
facts  of  a case  are  ascertained  by  the  House  of  Lor^, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  the 
worst  part  of  tire  machinery  of  appeal.  Its  only  merit 
may  be  that  it  has  been  agreed  upon  as  a final  court. 

18806.  I am  sure  you  will  not  dispute  that  it  touIo 
be  a matter  of  some  importance  to  have  a body , of 
contented  teachers? — Certainly,  I admit  that. 

18807.  And  if  the  right  of  appe^  were  grants  to 
them  and  the  right  of  revision,  and  if  that  would  tend 
to  the  eonteniment  of  the  teachers,  and  the  smooth 
working  of  the  system,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to 
have  it? — ^If  in  every  case  in  .which  a teacher  appealed 
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against  bis  mark  he  had  a right  to  demand  that  the 
mark  should  be  revised,  I think  the  result  would  be 
very  bad;  I think  it  would  destroy  the  inspectors. 

18808.  And  I think,  on  the  contrary,  and  I am  speak- 
ing  of  it  from  the  teachei-s’  point  of  view,  that  if  the 
right  of  appeal  were  granted  and  conceded  to  the 
teachers  in  all  cases,  there  would  be  vary  few  appeals? 

— On  the  other  hand,  I think  there  would  be  very 
many.  The  way  to  dcp.1  with  this  problem  is  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  appeals  by  getting  rid  of  the 
merit  marks.  Let  us  see  bow  that  works.  I think 
there  will  be  very  few  appeals  indeed  if  that  is  done, 
and  if  a rational  system  of  inspection  is  carried  out, 
such  as  we  have  been  trying  to  infaoduce,  but  which 
has  not  yet  been  fully  realised,  since  in  many  oases 
our  policy  has  not  been  really  understood  either  by 
the  teacher  or  the  inspector.  In  my  opinion,  the 
inspector  is  still  too  much  incline  to  employ 
mechanical  methods.  He  takes  his  note-book  in  his 
band,  and  he  will  ask  a certain  number  of  questions 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  reading,  and  then  having 
assigned  marks  to  each  subject,  he  adds  up  the  tot, 
and  thereby  decides  whether  the  school  is  “good,” 
“very  good,”  “fair,”  “bad,”  or  “middling.”  Such  a 
system  is  far  too  mechanical.  It  is  also  objectionable, 
in  that  it  inevitably  leads  to  tbs  constant  changing  of 
the  merit  marks,  as  the  children,  however  well  they 
are  taught,  answer  well  to-day  and  badly  to-morrow, 
and  I think  it  is  hard  lines  on  a teacher  that  his  8alai*y 
should  be  reduced  because  the  childx'en  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  answer  on  one  particular  day  in  the  year. 

13809.  "With  regard  to  the  tone  cii-oular,  I was  very 
much  pleased  to  hear  you  say  if  I apprehended  you 
rightly,  that  the  tone  of  a seiiool  depends  to  a large 
extent  on  the  character  of  the  teacher? — Yes.  Search 
for  your  good  teacher  and  then  leave  him  alone  where 
you  have  found  him. 

12810.  Now,  in  the  one  ease  you  submitted  to  Mr. 
Purser  as  a thing  that  should  be  taken  into  account, 
the  past  record  of  the  teacher,  which,  I believe,  was  a 
little  bit  variegated? — Not  variegated,  unrelieved, 
unmitigated,  black. 

13811.  That  you  mentioned  in  desoiibing  him,  and 
I am  not  going  to  dispute  that  at  present? — If  I did, 

I was  too  favourable  to  him. 

18812.  You  contended  that  it  was  right  for  Mr.  Pur- 
ser to  have  taken  that  record  into  consideration? — 
Yes. 

13813.  Very  good;  now  let  us  go  .down  to  Clonmel 
for  a moment.  If  the  tone  of  the  school  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  teacher,  and  if  the  merit  marks 
are  not  to  be  altered  so  long  as  the  tone  remains  con- 
stant, and  the  tone  will  remain  constant  under  normal 
conditions  while  the  teacher  is  there? — I think  so. 

18814.  Why  should  that  sudden  fall  of  50  per  cent, 
in  the  marks  in  Clonmel  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
some  attempt  being  made  to  right  it? — Because  I did 
not  know  of  it. 

13815.  But  you  now  do? — That  is  another  matter. 
Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson  made  an  appeal  to  me  the  other 
■day,  which  I don’t  intend  to  forget.  I am  sure  you 
understand  the  extraordinary  difhoulty  of  the  situation. 
Certain  things  were  allowed  to  happen  in  the  Clonmel 
district,  and  when  they  had  happened  it  was  a terribly 
difficult  thing  to  redress  them.  Some  might  say  that 
Mr.  Brown  was  wrong  and  Mr.  Welply  was  right,  but 
that  does  not  settle  the  question,  because  the  teachers 
were  not  responsible  for  the  easy  marking.  If  any  one 
of  us  were  told  that  his  character  and  everything  about 
us  was  excellent,  he'  would  believe  it,  even  if  it  might 
tiirn  out  that  another  person  would  form  an  entirely 
different  judgment  of  his  merit-s. 

13816.  I w’ant  to  apply  that  to  another  ease.  I have 
not  the  documents,  but  I think  I am  accurate  in  what 
I am  about  to  state.  It  is  the  Ballyeilian  school 
taught  bv  Mr.  Pan-,  one  of  Mr.  Woodward’s  schools. 
The  teai^er  of  the'  school  got  “ excellent”  for  a great 
*“i®ny  years — seven  or  eight — and  then  as  repairs  had 
to  be  executed  in  the  school,  the  school  was  closed  for 
a week  to  put  in  a new  floor,  and  they  were  working 
while  the  repairs  were  being  executed,  but  the  schom 


bad  to  be  closed  for  a week  to  put  in  the  new  floor. 
Mr.  Kelly,  the  inspector,  got  notice  of  the  closing  of 
the  school  for  a week,  and  he  visited  the  school  the 
first  day  the  school  opened? — Yes. 

I?i817.  He  visited  the  school  that  day  and  the  teacher 
was  engaged  in  making  arrangements  where  he  would 
place  his  classes,  because  he  had  got  some  additional 
space;  and  then  some  months  afterwards  Mr.  Kelly 
visited  it  again,  and  they  had  a little  annual  concert, 
with  a little  theatrical  display  in  the  school,  to  provide 
money  for  maps  and  other  things  of  the  kind,  and  they 
bad  to  rehearse  two  days  before  this  display,  and  the 
children  were  aU  full  of  their  little  parts  in  the  school 
play,  and  as  a result  the  mai-k  of  the  school  was 
lowered.  The  teacher  appealed,  and  Mr.  Kelly’s 
defence  was  that  Parr,  the  teacher,  was  collaborating 
•with  another  teacher  in  the  production  of  books  which 
might  have  diverted  his  attention  from  the  school,  and 
that  he  had  got  such  a long  succe^on  of  “ excellents  ” 
that  perhaps  he  was  lulled  into  a feeling  of  security  that 
no  inspector  would  have  the  moral  courage  to  lower 
the  mark? — Is  that  in  the  report? 

13818.  That  is  Mr.  Kelly’s  reply? — I should  like  to 
investigate  that.  I do  not  remember  it. 

18919.  There  you  have  a school  that  had  got  a long 
succession  of  “excellents,”  and  it  was  visited  by  an 
iuspetor  under'  peculiar,  and  I would  say  abnormal  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  merit  mark  lowered.  Was  not 
that  certainly  a violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  circular  on 
tone? — If  your  account  is  true,  it  certainly  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  so ; but  I diould  like  to  see  the  papers. 

1S820.  Here  are  the  inspector’s  observations,  which 
the  Chairman  kindly  handed  tome  : — “The  principal  was 
collaborating  in  the  prepai'ation  of  texts  in  arithmetic, 
which  have  since  been  published,  so  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  his  mind  was  diverted,,  to  some  extent, 
from  school  work  at  the  time.  His  own  daughter,  who 
had  never  been  monitress,  was  appointed  as  assistant, 
and  her  lack  of  experience  militated  against  the  suc- 
cess of  the  teacher.  A long  succession  of  ‘ excellent  ’ 
reports  might  have  lulled  the  teacher  into  a false  sense 
of  security,  under  the  idea  that  no  inspector  would  have 
the  moral  courage  to  interrupt  the  tradition  in  the 
1911  circular’  ’? — It  is  certainly  laid  that  the  mark 
of  a school  which  has  continued  for  a long  time  should 
not  changed  without  the  gravest  reasons.  As  to  the 
difference  between  “excellent”  and  “very  good,”  I 
should  not  mind  very  much,  because  no  money  depends 
on  it;  but  a reduction  from  “excellent”  to  “good”  is 
a differait  thing.  I don't  approve  even  of  the  reduction 
from  “excellent”  to  "very  good,”  because  it  certainly 
is  not  a compliment  to  the  teacher. 

13821.  There  was  one  thing  I was  rather  pained  bo  ; 
hear  you  say  the  other  day,  that  reprimands  are 
nothing? — I qualified  my  statement.  What  I said  was 
that  reprimands  in  themselves  were  notiiing.  Tho 
important  thing  is  what  the  reprimand  represents,  that 
is  the  report.  I said  that  Mr.  Wyse  invariably  read  the 
reports  and  was  not  mechanically  guided  by  the 
reprimands  recorded  on  -tlie  back  of  the  documents. 

I said  at  the  same  time  that  if  the  teadiers  objected 
to  reprimands  I should  be  delighted  to  abolish  them. 

18822.  To  me,  at  all  events,  my  professional  reputa- 
tion is  more  than  money? — am  glad  to  say  that 
happened  before  my  own  time.  The  reprimanding  of 
a teacher  of  your  ability  was  an  outrage. 

18823. 1 got  one  for  obeying  the  head  inspector.  That 
is  the  solitary  one  I got  in  my  life.  I think  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  that  from  you  abo-ut  abolishing  re- 
primands?— I do  not  attribute  much  importance  to 
them,  except  in  the  case  of  positive  offences,  like 
falsification  or  drunkenness.  In  fact,  1 said,  para- 
doxically if  you  like,  that  they  were  a privilege  of  the 
teacher,  in  that  they  let  him  know  exactly  where  he 

18824.  Now,  when  tlie  111  Belfast  teachers  appealed, 
had  they  not  a right  under  the  rules  of  the  Board  to 
have  their  cases  examined  individually — an  absolute 
right  under  your  own  rule? — I am  afraid  such  a case 
was  never  contemplated  when  dra'wing  up  that  rule. 
This  is  a ease  where  there  is  insecurity  in  a multitude. 
Appeals  might  be  so  numerous  that  you  could  not  deal 
wito  them. 
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13826.  Then  the  rules  should  be  modified? — Beside^ 
the  Belfast  teachers  were  told  that  they  ought  not  to 
send  up  their  eases  in  a way  in  which  they  could  not  be 
dealt  with.  , 

13826.  But  there  has  been  no  precedent  before  that 
of  teachei-s  being  prohibited  fiom  sending  up  their 
oases? — T^ers  was  the  case  of  the  Meath  circuit  which 
Mr.  Purser  dealt  with,  and  they  got  nothing  out  of  it. 
It  is  hard  to  deal  with  e large  number. 

13827.  I agree  that  it  is  difficult?— It  is  impossible 
when  you  have  to  deal  with  such  a large  number,  and 
the  teachers  refused  to  select  their  best  cases.  They 
said  they  could  not  do  it. 

13828.  Mr.  Purser’s  marks  diSered  from  those  that 
had  been  given  to  the  schools  to  the  extent  of  46  per 
cant. — I ^ not  admit  that.  I read  out  what  the 
marks  were,  and  I should  say  that  on  the  balance- 
there  was  no  difference  between  those  of  the  senior  in- 
spectors and  the  chief  inspectors.  Indeed,  if  there  was 
any  difference  it  was  against  the  teachers. 

18829.  I do  not  think  that?— I do  not  know  how  you 
get  your  46.  Apparently  you  get  it  by  leaving  out  ail 
tbo  cases  where  the  difference  is  against  the  teachers; 
but  I tbink  the  cases  for  and  against  the  teachers 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  balance  each  other. 

13830.  Now,  take  Cregagh  school.  Mr.  Purser  gave 
it  “ vei'y  good,”  and  the  mark  for  1910-11  was  ” good.” 
Well,  that  is  a difference? — You  are  only  taking  those 
in  favour  of  the  teachers. 

18881.  Duncairu  Boys’  was  ‘‘  very  good,”  and  the 
last  mark  on  it  was  ” good.”  That  would  be  in  the 
teacher's  favour? — It  would. 

18832.  And  then  Hollymount  school  was  marked 
“fair,”  and  it  is  marked  “good”  by  Mr.  Purser. 
That  is  three? — Yes. 

13833.  Clough  school  is  marked  ” middling, " and  he 
puts  it  a little  higher  than  that? — I think  you  need  not 
take  that  one  way  or  the  other.  “ Scarcely  fair  ” is 
” middling.” 

13834.  The  Southwell  school  is  marked  “ very  good  ”? 
— ^Yes,  but  Mr.  Purser  apologises  for  the  ‘‘  very  good  ” 
by  saying  that  he  spent  only  forty  minutes  there. 

13836.  And  Irish  Street,  Killyleagh,  is  marked  in  his 
counting  as  ” good  ”? — No,  I do  not  IMnk  that  you 
should  eoimt  a ” strong  fair  ” as  ” good  if  you  leave 
Crossgar.  Hynes  gives  that  school  a “ strong  fair,” 
whidi  he  treats  as  not  equivalent  to  “ good.” 

13836.  And  Purser  makes  it  “ good  and  we  have 
6 out  of  18,  and  that  is  46  per  cent.  ? — I think  most  of 
your  instances  are  what  may  be  caDed  line  baUa. 

13837.  But  still  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Purser’s 
marking  on  those  schools  in  46  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
submitted  to  bim  was  in  favour  of  the  teachers? — .And 
in  54  per  ceut.  of  the  cases  he  was  agaiust  the  teachers. 

13888.  1 should  say  in  64  per  cent,  of  the  cases  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  inspectors’  marking? — Yes;  that 
comes  very  much  to  what  I was  saying.  If  you  lump 
all  these  together  you  will  find  roughly  that  the  46 
and.  54  about  balance,  and  that  Mr.  Purser  and  Mr. 
Hynes  on  the  whole  agree  with  the  marking  of  their 
subordinates.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Welply,  in  the 
Clonmel  circuit,  I disagreed  with  him  in  21  eases  out  of 
70;  in  10  cases  in  favour  of  the  teacher  and  in  H 
agaiust  the  teacher. 

13839.  You  disagreed  in  21  oases? — Yes,  I did.  I 
stated  that  from  my  point  of  view  in  some  of  the  cases 
I thought  the  mark  too  high. 

18840.  In  all  these  cases,  whether  up  or  down,  I count 
them  as  showing  the  necessity  for  revision.  The  chief 
inspectors  differed  from  the  other  inspectors,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  a difference  between  them  the  chief  in- 
spectoi-s’  mark  should  have  the  superior  weight?— Quis 
custodiet  ijisos  custodes?  Who  is  to  answer  for  Mr. 
Purser  and  Mr.  Hynes? 

13841.  Mr.  Habbison.— Was  the  difference  in  time 
between  those  visits  at  least  a year? — It  was  a consider- 
able time. 

13842.  Mr.  Henlv.— This  question  of  tiae  time  has 
been  raised.  Now,  you  agree  that  a school  ought  to  be 
marked  on  its  tone? — Yes. 


13843.  And  that  the  tone  depended  on  the  character 
of  the  teacher? — Yes. 

18844.  -And,  therefore,  the  difference  of  a few 
months  one  way  or  the  other  ought  uot  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  marking? — It  ought  not,  but  it  does. 

I am  afraid  that  our  inspectors  do  not  yet  inspect  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  circular.  There  is 
still  too  great  variation  in  the  marks  of  the  schools 
from  year  to  year,  whereas  the  chai-acter  of  the  teacher 
does  not  change,  and  he  works  as  hard  in  one  year 
as  in  another.  The  inspectors  eivuuot  be  giving  due 
weight  to  the  permanent  aspects  of  the  schools,  or 
they  must  be  treatmg  the  merit  marks  with  too  close 
a view  to  mathematical  aecurncy. 

13845.  You  mean  there  by  ” mathematical  accuracy  ” 
that  they  must  have  a inathcmaticul  staudurd  that  they 
apply  to  the  school? — I mean  that,  as  they  attempted 
to  do  in  the  report  of  the  conference  in  1904,  they 
are  giving  mathematical  values  to  the  merit  marks, 
e.g.,  "exceUent”  equal  ten.  "very  gocxl”  equal  eight, 
otc. 

18846.  I think  the  numbers  are  an  abomination?— I 
think  the  numbers  are  just  as  difficult  to  assign  as- 
the  epithets. 

18847.  The  Chaikuan. — 1 must  say  tliat  I would 
rather  have  the  nunibevs? — But  there  is  this  danger  in 
the  case  of  the  use  of  numbers,  that  tlic  inspector  is 
very  liable  to  assign  so  many  marks  to  this  subject, 
and  so  many  to  that,  and  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  school  by  adding  all  the  marks  together.  If  this 
is  done,  I would  abandon  the  merit  marks  in  dispair. 
As  I have  said,  I never  approved  r>f  tliese  marks,  but 
I tried  to  save  them  by  means  which,  if  properly 
interpreted,  would  have  secured  that  a school  marked 
"good”  or  "very  good,”  would  have  retained  that 
mark,  unless  there  was  a very  strong  reason  for  reducing 
it;  if  your  wishes  had  been  cncriod  out  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  save  the  merit  marks;  but  if  the 
inspectors  inspect  in  a nieeimnical  way,  as  I have 
been  told  they  do,  they  will  assign  mathematical 
values  to  the  'various  aspects  of  the  school,  so  that 
if  the  tot  comes  out  as  70  they  will  give  "good,”  and 
if  it  comes  out  as  80  they  will  give  “very  good,”  you 
will  have  variations  every  year  in  the  marking,  and 
consequent  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
This  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  circular  of  1911;  but 
invetei-ate  methods  cannot  be  changed  in  a day,  nor 
even  in  two  years.  The  circular  was  drawn  up  for  the 
pui’pose  of  obviatiug  such  abuses  of  inspection  as 
occurred  in  Belfast  and  Tip])erary.  'Whether  it  will 
succeed  in  doing  this  remains  to  bo  seen.  In  con- 
sequeneo  of  the  unrest  during  the  last  couple  of  years 
it  has  uot  yet  got  a fair  chance. 

13848.  In  connection  u-ith  the  removal  of  inspectors 
from  one  district  to  another  (and  I do  not  want  to  re- 
flect on  any  inspector)  there  has  been  a tendency  siuoe 
long  before  yon  came  into  tho  system  at  all  for  an  in- 
spector going  into  a district  to  look  at  some  aspects  of 
the  progi'amme,  which  perhaps  were  not  worked  as  fully 
under  his  predecessor  as  they  would  be  under  him,  and 
to  overlook  some  other  aspects.  I do  not  complain  of 
that,  for  it  would  be  natural  for  a man  to  do  that,  but 
would  it  not  bo  easy  to  issue  a regulation  that  the  state 
of  things  in  ths  district  ought  not  to  be  interfered  wit^ 
by  him  without  giving  the  teaohei-s  due  notice  of  his 
requirements? — Quite  easy. 

13849.  The  Chairman, — I thought  you  said  you  pro- 
posed something  of  tho  kind? — That  is  tho  reason  I say 
it  is  quite  easy. 

13850.  The  BtsHOP  oi?  Ross. — To  make  a regulation 
is  easy,  but  to  have  it  carried  out  is  another  matter? — 
Ten  years  ago  I made  a rogulntion  that  the  alterin|  of  a 
mark  by  an  inspector  on  bis  first  visit  should  not 
count  against  the  teacher  if  the  mark  went  back  to  the 
old  mai-k  next  year.  Was  not  that  a step  in  the  right 
direction? 

13851.  Mr.  Henly.— It  was  a step,  but  I think  it 
■was  a wi'ong  step  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  ^ 
At  any  rate  it  was  recommended  by  the  Teachers 
Organisation. 

. 18852.  Still  you  have  the  fact  that  the  low  mus 
remains  as  a professional  blot  on  the  teachers?  ^1*^ 
you  think  so,  if  the  original  mark  is  restored  next  yearr 
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13853.  I do? — And  if  it  does  not  count  against  liim? 
18854.  I do;  and  even  though  the  higher  mark  -on 
.the  school  is  allowed  to  date  back  so  far  as  increment 
and  promotion  are  concerned,  still  the  other  marks 
remain,  and  anyone  asking  for  the  mark  of  the  year 
would  1)6  told  the  mark  that  remained  still? — Yea,  but 
the  teacher  has  not  suffered. 

13855.  He  bad  not  suffered  pecuniarily? — I have  been 
treating  the  mark  ns  confidential.  Mr.  Coffey  says  lie 
knows  a case  where  the  mark  was  read  from  the  altar. 

Is  the  mark  on  a school  well  known? 

13856.  It  is. — Who  tells  it? 

13867.  Well,  I think  the  managers  and  teachers  talk 
of  it  for  one  tiring? — Yes,  they  do  when  they  get  a 
good  mark.  ' 

18858.  They  won’t  talk  about  bad  marks  till  it 
becomes  whispered  about  that  a number  of  them  have 
got  bad  marki? — Yes,  and  then  there  is  the  safety  of 
the  multitude.  Instead  of  hiding  their  dishonour  they 
set  about  collecting  the  eases  of  bad  marking,  and  they 
set  a high  value  of  instances,  as  in  Belfast  and 
Clonmel. 

-13859.  Now  turning  to  another  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  have  it  from  the  examiner  Ihat  he  issues  cen- 
sures and  reprimands  mi  his  own  authority? — That  is 
quite  wrong.  I mean  it  is  not  official.  _ 

18860.  I heard  your  explanation,  but  it  still  remains 
that  he  brings  the  letter  to  the  secretary  to  be  counter- 
signed?— ^Yes. 

13861.  And  there  is  a pile  of  letters  perhaps  so  high 
to  be  signed? — There  may  be. 

13862.  And  the  secretary,  as  long  as  he  is  human, 
cannot  examine  all  these? — ^No;  in  the  case  of  delega- 
tion of  authority  there  is  always  that  danger.. 

13868.  And  is  it  right  to  have  an  untrained  man  (I 
am  using  the  word  in  the  technioM  sense)  issuing  repri- 
mands?—The  reprimands  do  not  involve  any  judicial 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  examiner.  They  follow,  as 
far  as  I can  see,  directlv  from  the  reports  of  the  inspec- 
tors, so  far  as  the  official  precedents  permit.  The  in- 
speetor  is  the  person  responsible. 

13864.  Yes,  that  is  so  as  long  as  the  inspector  makes 
a recommendation? — A recommendation  is  not  neces- 
sary. Suppose  it  is  reported  by  the  inspector  that  the 
teachers  make  no  preparation  for  their  work,  that  the 
reading  is  monotonous  and  unintelligible  in  a school, 
and  that  things  are  going  on  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
way,  if  this  is  the  first  time  that  these  things  have  been 
noted,  it  is  very  likely  that,  in  accordance  with  pre(^- 
dent,  the  teacher  would  get  au  admonition;  if  in  the 
next  or  the  year  after  the  same  faults  are  noted,  or 
if  something  additional  crops  up,  it  is  very  likely 
that  when  the  examiner  has  before  him  the  admonition 
of  the  year  beforaj  he  will  write  to  the  manager  and 
say,  “ Remind  the  teacher  that  he  has  not_  remedied 
these  faults,  and  let  him  be  censured;”  if  this  ^es  ot 
for  the  third  year,  and  he  finds  no  improvement,  he  will 
say,  ■'  In  view  of  what  has  happened  in  the  previous 
years,  let  the  teacher  be  reprimanded."  The  discretion 
employed  by  the  examiner  is  of  the  very  slightest 
description.  Practically  nothing  is  done  except  on  the 
information  supplied  by  the  inspector. 

13866.  But  still  he  issues  the  censure?— It  is  the 
secretary  that  issues  the  censure. 

18B66.  And  there  is  no  check  on  him  except  that 
the  secretary  has  to  sign  that  letter  with  a bundle  of 
other  letters?— Yes,  but  I think  I said  before  that  never 
during  fifteen  years  has  any  teacher  ever  told  me 
that  bo  objected  to  the  way  in  which  those  centres, 
etc.,  were  managed.  They  are  a survival  of  old  times, 
and  I am  perfectly  willing  to  get  rid  of  them. 

18867.  We  had  a case  in  Trim  where  a reprimand 
was  sent  down,  and  the  manager  refused  to  administer 
it,  as  he  said  it  was  unjust  and  undeserved? — ^Was  that 
on  the  inspector’s  report? 

13869.  Yes,  I am  not  disputing  that.  And  then  the 
Board  threatened  to  remove  the  school  from  the  list 
if  it  were  not  administered?— I do  not  remember  that. 

18869.  And  then  the  manager  went  to  the  teacher? — 
When  was  that? 

13870.  Well,  it  may  be  eight  or  ten  years  ago._  He 
then  went  to  the  teacher  and  said,  ‘M  am  going  to 
administer  a reprimand  to  you  because  I am  threatened, 


but  at  the  same  time  I declai-e  it  unjust  and 
unmerited;”  and  surely  a reprimand  issued  under  such 
conditions  would  do  mischief  instead  of  being  a bene- 
fit?— never  heard  of  it.  As  I said  before,  I am  not 
in  the  least  desirous  to  keep  up  the  reprimands. 

13871.  ,\nd  would  you  be  inclined  to  give  up  these 
reprimands  altogether? — Yes,  and  to  give  the  substance 
of  the  report  of  the  teacher.  Would  that  do  eo  far 
as  inefficiency  is  concerned?  Of  couise,  they  should 
be  kept  up  in  the  case  of  positive  offence,  such  as 
falsification,  etc. 

13872.  Now  supposing  after  thirteen  years  you  were 
to  have  the  chief  inspectors  at  the  office?— One  chief 
inspector  is  always  at  the  office;  and  I constantly  have 
interviews  with  them. 

13878.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  working  of  that 
portion  of  the  system,  with  the  noting  of  the  reports 
and  with  the  dealing  with  the  reports,  that  it  is  as 
well  done  as  it  was  in  the  olden  times? — Certainly. 

18874.  We  never  bad  appeals  in  the  olden  times 
such  as  those  from  Belfast  and  Clonmel? — Circum- 
stances have  changed.  I have  g;iven  reasons  why  the 
upheaval  in  Tipperary  oeexm-ed.  Certain  facts  were 
not  known  to  me  that  ought  to  have  been  communi- 
cated. With  regard  to  Belfast  the  diftei-ence  of  mark- 
ing was  not  very  serious.  Besides,  circumstances  have 
changed.  In  all  depai-tments  of  life  tbei'e  is  a more 
aggressive  spirit  prevailing  now  than  used  to  be  the 
case.  I do  not  tiiink  it  was  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
chiefs  of  inspection  from  the  office 

13875.  Mr.  Hynes  stated  that  if  the  chiefs  had 
remained  at  the  office,  in  his  opinion  there  would  not 
have  been  thnt  divergence  of  merit  marks? — Well,  you 
must  take  Mr.  Hynes’s  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth. 

I would  not  agi'ee  with  him. 

13876.  I would  attribute  a great  deal  of  importance 
to  the  opinion  of  a man  of  his  experience? — But  I 
would  not  agree  with  him.  I have  stated  that  when 
the  chief  inspectors  were  in  the  office  the  noting  of  the 
reports  was  done  by  Mr.  Frizzell,  and  the  supervision 
over  him  was  of  the  slightest. 

18877.  The  CHrUnsiAN. — And  he  was  a clerk? — Yes, 
and  he  was  not  responsible  to  us  for  the  action  he 
recommended. 

13878,  Mr.  Henlt. — ^Now  about  the  regulation  as  to 
the  preparation  of  teaohere  for  work,  are  you  aware 
that  that  has  been  made  an  engine  of  oppression  for 
for  a large  number  of  the  teachers? — ^Indeed,  I am  not 
aware  of  it.  Au  old  teacher  does  not  require  pre- 
paration for  work,  but  a young  teacher  does. 

13879.  I was  speaking  to  an  ex-student  of  ours  who 
is  a Bachelor  of  Arts  since  he  left  us,  and  a Bachelor 
of  Science,  and  he  got  into  trouble  with  his  inspector, 
be  told  me,  because  be  had  not  made  preparation  for 
giving  a lesson  on  long  division? — That  is  silly,  isn’t  it? 

13880.  Well,  that  is  the  very  reason  I am  bringing 
it  under  your  notice? — With  regard  to  everything  that 
is  to  me  as  a fact,  I always  put  in  the  proviso,  ‘‘  if  it 
is  true.” 

' 13881.  Oh,  I am  telling  you  accurately? — ^How  can 
you  vouch  for  the  aocm-acy  of  anything  that  you  are 
told?  I do  not  mean  to  make  a reflection  on.  anybody. 

I am  putting  it  merely  as  a hypothetical  proposition, 
when  I say  that  if,  in  the  case  of  a man  of  high 
qualifications,  an  inspector  insists  that  he  should  make 
elaborate  prepai-ation  for  work  which  he  is  already 
master  of,  in  such  a case  the  inspector  has  no  common 
sense. 

13883.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  supplement- 
ing your  instructions  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  such 
a thing  by  putting  in  some  qualification? — I think  we 
did  that. 

13883.  Not  that  I am  aware  of? — I think  we  made 
a qualification  that  in  the  ease  of  teachers  of  hioh 
attainments  and  long  experience  minute  preparation  for 
work  should  not  be  insisted  on. 

13884.  Mr.  CoFFET. — ^Where  is  that? — I cannot  keep 
the  whole  office,  in  my  pocket ; but  there  is  a circular 
to  that  efiect. 

. 18885.  Mr.  Henlv. — But  it  does  not  convey  it  suffi- 
ciently to  my  mind? — ^What  would  you  suggest, 
for  I am  always  ready  to  accept  suggestions?  Do  you 
not  thijik  that  a great  lot  of  difficulties  are  caused 
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by  people,  whether  through  temperament  or  through 
training  or  anything  el§e  requiring  a regulation  for 
everything  they  do.  Some  people  are  not  happy  unless 
they  can  synthesise  and  categorise  the  whole  of  life  in 
such  a way  tiiat  they  have  only  to  jiut  a hook  in  their 
pockets,  and  follow  certain  regulations  to  the  day  of 
judgment.  But  why  won’t  the  inspectors  (I  say  it 
again  hypothetically  if  they  don’t),  why  don’t,  they 
exercise  a little  common  sense,  it  is  really  dreadfully 
hard  to  anticipate  everything  that  may  occur  to  a 
person  who  is  a congenital  idiot. 

13886.  Quite  so? — And  what  is  the  use  of  multiply- 
ing circulars  and  regulations  when  some  inspectors  will 
tell  you  that  they  are  already  so  many  that  they  cannot 
remember  them? 

13887.  But  there  is  a regulation  requh-ing  prepara- 
tion for  work? — ^No  doubt,  preparation  is  required. 

13888.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  some  cases,  but 
the  regulation  has  been  applied  in  cases  where  it  is  not 
required  for  aU  lessons? — It  is  very  hard  to  deal  with 
isolated  cases.  Suppose  we  sent  a circular  round  re- 
questing the  ofScers  of  the  Boaid  to  employ  common 
sense? 

18889.  Now  in  moving  through  the  Clonmel  circuit, 
were  you  in  the  Tipperary  schools? — Not  at  that  time, 
I think.  I have  been  in  the  Tipperary  school,  but 
not  on  that  occasion. 

13890.  What  impression  was  made  on  your  mind 
with  regard  to  that  school?  The  boys’  school? 

13891.  Yes? — ’Well,  I saw  the  Tipperary  boys’  school, 
as  well  as  I remember,  about  June,  1909 — do  you 
know  the  date? 

13892.  I do  not  know  the  date? — I did  not  think  it  a 
very  good  structure. 

13893.  Because  I am  told  that  you  made  an  obser- 
vation that  good  work  could  not  be  done  in  the  school 
owing  to  the  structural  ari'angemeuts? — remember 
that  it  was  a big  room  in  which  four  teachers  were 
teaching  together. 

18694._  And  the  teacher  complains  that  since  that 
observation  was  made  the  mark  has  been  kept  perma- 
nently down? — My  intention  was  the  very  opposite. 
Do  you  really  believe  humbug  hko  that? 

18895.  Mr.  Cottet. — With  regard  to  the  Knicker 
3chool?~-Certainly,  I remember  it  well,  an  admirable 
school. 

18896.  And  didn’t  you  think  the  mark  was  high 
there? — It  w'as  “ very  good.” 

13997.  Wasn’t  it  higher  than  you  put  on  the  school? 
—I  would  not  givo  the  Knicker  school  ” good.”  If  I 
had  the  marking  of  it  I would  have  given  it 
‘ ' excellent.  ’ ’ 

13898.  Well,  Mr.  Welply  had  given  it  lower  fhen? 

As  well  as  I remember  his  mark  was  ” very  good.” 

13899.  And  you  would  give  “excellent”? — I would. 

13900.  Mr.  Henly. — What  is  the  rule  with  regard  to 
punishment  so  far  as  the  punishment  book  is  con- 
cerned?—I do  not  know  whether  I can  answer  that. 
Do  you  mean  that  punishment  must  not  be  inflicted 
unta  ten  minutes  have  elapsed?  I know  that. 

18901-  And  then  a noting  should  be  made  in  the  book, 
and  the  book  submitted  to  the  manager  on  his  first 
vmt  to  the  school? — I have  not  seen  the  regulations 
recently.  They  are  not  in  the  code ; but  in  the  punish- 
ment book. 


_ 13902.  Do  you  remember  the  ease  of  a boy  punish« 
in  Kentsfcown  school? — I do  not. 

t Lemass  dated  tl 

16th  of  January.  1913,  referring  to  previous  correspoi 
deuce  and  saying  that  the  manager  should  have  tee 
conaulted  before  the  punishment.  The  regulation 
that  the  manager  is  to  be  acquainted  with  it  on  h 
first  visit  to  the  school  subsequently.  And  then 
goes  on  to_ reprimand  the  teacher?— I should  have  i 
make  inquiries  before  answering  vour  question 
does  seem  curious  that  the  manage/  should  be  consultf 
before  the  beating. 

18904.  Another  point  of  importance  is,  as  to  givir 
tlie  ^chere  notice  of  inspections.  I remember  vc 
were  deaf  to  reason  on  that  poini 
t:  . 1 deaf  to  reason,  provided  I m 

certam  it  is  reason.  - 


13905.  Is  it  not  a serious  thing  for  the  teacher  to 
have  au  inspector  coming  in  and  holding  aii  inspection 
when  he  has  perhaps  only  a few  of  his  pupils  present? 
— These  things  have  occasionally  hupptuied,  but  I cer- 
tainly would  not  ullow  a reduction  iu  the  mark  iu  such 
circumstances. 

13906.  I have  here  before  me  a letter  from  Kilmyshall 
stating  that  the  inspector  went  to  tlio  school 
when  there  was  a fair  in  a neighbouring  town,  and  vei'y 
few  pupils  were  present.  I think  the  moik  was 

reduced,  and  then  the  teacher  appealed  against  it? 

If  it  was  reduced  he  would  be  sure  to  appeal  against 
it. 

13907.  The  suggestion  that  the  inspector  fixed  the 
inspection  for  the  day  on  which  a fair  is  held  in 
Newtownbarry,  and  that  he  knew  that  the  attendance 
would  be  low.  cannot,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  at 
all  wai-ranted? — They  constantly  make  such  imputa- 
tions. They  charge  the  inspector  with  selecting  a very 
wet  morning  when  very  few  children  would  come,  or  a 
day  after  a holiday  when  he  knoivs  there  would  be 
nobody  there.  I had  a case  before  me  lately  where  » 
merit  mark  had  been  reduced,  mUhough  only  a feu- 
children  had  been  present  on  the  day  of  inspection;  but 
I did  not  allow  the  mark  to  lie  changed. 

18908.  Mr.  Henly. — Does  not  that  show  the  neces- 
sity of  giving 'notice  to  the  teacher  for  the  main  inspec- 
tion of  the  year? — No;  I do  nob  think  so.  I admit 
your  premises,  but  I douy  your  conclusion. 

18909.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  all  the  children  should 
be  there? — W©  have  dealt  long  ago  with  diflSeulties  of 
that  kind.  We  said  iu  a certoin  cireultir  that  the 
marks  should  not  be  reduced  when  few  punils  were 
present  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I'ou  have 
shown  much  ingenuity  in  leading  me  to  the  conclusion 
which  you  are  anxious  to  draw ; but  you  have  failed  to 
convince  me  that  the  annual  examination  should  be 
notified  beforehand  to  the  teacher. 

13910.  I would  like  to  know  this — what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  an  investigation  and  an  inspection?— 
An  inspection  of  a school? 

13911.  Yes? — An  inspection  of  a school,  is  held  when 
a man  visits  a school  and  inspects  its  condition. 

The  CHAntMAN. — Do  you  mean  re-inspection? 

13912.  Mr.  Henly. — Of  coui-so,  that  would  cover 
re-inspection? — An  investigation  is  hold  when  a man  is- 
directed  by  the  superioi-  nutliority  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  school  from  a certain  point  of  view.  In 
the  case  of  an  investigation  the  inspector  has  genei'aUy 
to  consider  whether  the  mark  given  by  the  last  inspec- 
tor was  justified.  A re-inspection  is  not  necessarily  au 
investigation ; but  if  it  takes  the  form  of  re'viewing  the 
mark  of  the  school,  so  as  to  justify  it,  or  to  recommoud 
its  alteration,  I call  it  an  investigation. 

13913.  Yes.  but  I do  not  think  iu  the  history  of  tiie 
National  sj^tem  you  would  find  that  called  an  inves- 
tigation?— ^At  any  rate,  that  is  what  the  Board  calls  an 
investigation. 

13914.  If  a teacher  appeals,  and  if  an  inspector  is 
sent  down  to  inspect  the  school,  would  you  call  that 
on  investigation? — In  the  case  of  an  appeal,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  Older  a re-inspection  or  an  investigation.  It 
is  a re-inspection  if  it  is  decided  by  the  higher  authority 
that  the  school  shall  he  inspected  a second  time,  and 
the  re-inspection  is  carried  out  without  reference  to  the 
previous  mark  on  the  school;  it  is  au  investigation  if  it 
is  decided  by  the  higher  authority  that  au  inquiry  shall 
be  held  into  tiie  previous  mark  of  the  school.  For 
instance,  Mr.  McNeill’s  inspection  of  Cloondaft  school 
in  March,  1912,  was  a re-inspectioii,  but  not  an  investi- 
gation, as  he  made  no  report  on  Mr.  Cussen’s  marking. 
Mr.  Purser’s  inspection  in  January,  1911,  was  an  in- 
vestigation, as  it,  was  largely  concerned  with  Mr. 
Cussen’s  estimate  of  tlie  school.  In  undertaking  this 
without  orders,  he  usurped  the  functions  of  the  higher 
authority. 

13915.  Mr.  Coffey. — Where  is  that  higher  power 
vested? — ^It  depends  entirely  on  what  the  question  is. 
Sometimes  the  higher  authority  is  myself,  sometimes 
it  is  the  whole  Board,  but  ultimately  it  is,  ef  eouree, 
the'  whole  Board.  I' am  not  like  the  tun;  I am  like- 
the  mOon— I shine  by  borrowed  light.  - 
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THIRTY-FIRST  DAY— TUESDAY,  JUNE  24th,  1913. 

At  23,  Kildare-atreet,  Dublin. 

Present: — Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  htt.d.,  ll.d.  (Chairman);  Sir  Hibam  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.  ; 
Mr.  Heneags  E.  B.  Harrison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly  ; Mr.  Walter  McMurbough 
Ka,vanagh,  ixl.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Kettle,  b.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  D.^vm  Frizzell,  Accountant,  National  Education  Office,  examined. 


139K3.  Tile  CH.vn«MAN. — How  long  have  you  been  in 
the  service  of  the  National  Board? — I have  been  thirty- 
one  years  in  the  service  of  the  Board. 

13917.  And  .in  what  capacity  did  you  begin?- — I 
began  as  a second  division  clerk,  and  then  I was  sub- 
sequently promoted  to  what  is  known  in  tire  service  as 
a temporary  staff  officer’s  position,  aud  then  at  a later 
period  I got  promotion  to  a permanent  staS  position  as 
book-keeper,  and  next  in  authority  in  the  accounts 
branch  of  the  office  to  the  accountant. 

13916.  Was  that  under  Mr.  Young? — ^No,  after  Mr. 
Young’s  retirement,  and  in  consequence  of  the  vacancy 
that  was  then  created. 

13919.  Who  was  your  chief  then? — Mr.  Naiah. 

13920.  When  did  you  attain  your  present  position? 
— Ouly  within  the  last  month,  from  the  1st  of  June. 

18921.  Then  your  experience  does  not  go  back  very 
fat? — ^Well  my  actual  experience  as  accountant  is,  of 
course,  very  short.  I have  been  engaged  in  the 
accounts  branch  for  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years. 

18922.  It  goes  back  to  1900? — ^It  goes  back  to  1900. 

13923.  You  have  minute  experience  of  the  finances 
of  the  Board  back  to  1900? — have. 

18924.  You  have  put  in  our  hands  a general  state- 
ment of  your  duties.  You  have  the  general  supervi- 
sion and  control  of  the  business  of  the  accounts  depart- 
ment?— Yes. 

1892u.  And  you  have  to  prepare  and  submit  the 
annual  estimate  to  the  Eesident  Commissioner? — Yes. 

18926.  The  Mtimate  of  the  amount  of  the  Parlia- 
mentar.y  vote  required?- — ^Yes. 

13927.  And  to  sign  the  cheques? — Yes. 

13928.  .\nd  to  secure  that  no  payment  is  made  which 
has  not  been  authorised  by  the  Board? — ^Yes. 

13929.  And  then  you  have  to  watch  over  the  e^en- 
diture  under  each  sub-head,  and  to  satisfy  'the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  respecting  it,  and  bring  specially 
under  his  notice  any  action  taken  or  expense  authorised 
which  Avould  tend  to  cause  an  excess  over  the  amount 
provided? — Yes. 

13030,  And  you  have  also  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Resident  Cktmmissioner  to  any  measure  which  t-hc 
Board  may  desire  to  adopt  as  to  its  probable  effect  in 
creating  a new  charge  upon  the  vote?— -Yes. 

13991.  And  then  you  have  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner,  who  is,  the  accounting 
officer,  all  correspondence  in  connection  rvith  the 
accounts  department?— Yes. 

18982.  And  you  have  to  prepare  a return  provided  in 
the  rules  and  regulations  on  all  questions  relating  to 
the  payment  of  teachers’  salaries  and  increments,  I 
suppose? — Yes. 

13633.  Well  those,  I think,  are  your  chief  duties? — 
Yes.  I have  prepared  a short  statemeut  dealing  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Board’s  estimate  is  prepared, 
and  pariiculariy  in  reference  to  a point  that  Sir  Hiram 
Wilkinson  brought  under  my  notice,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  surrender  balances. 

The  Chairman. — Aud  that  is  what  has  misled  the 
teachers  so  much,  the  word  “surrender.”  For  they 
think  that  you  actually  return  the  money. 

13934.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — You  have  been  able 
to  prepare  that_  statemeut  ?— I have.  Shall  I read  it 
over  or  hand  it  up  to  you? 

I thiol;:  you  had  better  read  it. 

“ I beg  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Corn- 

mittee  the  following',  statement  as  to  the  manner  in 

which  the  Estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  Parlia- 


mentary Vote 'required  each  year  to  inec-t  the  expenses 
of  primary  education  m Ireland  is  prepared,  aud  in 
regard  to  the  oireumstanees  which  render  it  practi- 
cally impossible  to.  secure  that  there  shall  be  no 
unexpeuaed  balance  at  the  eud  of  the  financial  year  to 
surrender  to  the  Exchequer  out  of  the  Vote  granted 
on  this  Estimate.  The  Estimate  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
laaid,  in  common  with  all  other  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates, is  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Treasury. 
Early  in  October  each  year  the  Treasury  issues  to- 
the  various  Departments  having  a Vote  in  the  Esti- 
mates a circular  showing  the  sum  provided  for  each 
sub-head  of  the  Vote  for  the  financial  year  tfieii 
current,  and  requiring  that  the  figures  for  the  com- 
ing year  be  stated.  General  instructions  are  given 
emphasising  the  need  for  gi'eat  care  in  the  interests 
of  economy  in  public  expenditure,  and  foimis  are 
supplied  on  which  the  detiuls  of  the  Estimate 
have  to  be  furnished,  with  figures  for  the  actual 
expenditure  under  each  sub-head  during  the  half- 
year  just  expired,  and  the  completed  Estimate  is 
required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Treasury  on  or  before 
tbe  1st  of  December.  No  provision  may  be  made 
in  the  Estimate,  as  thus  submitted  in  the  first 
instance,  for  any  payment  for  which  Treasury  sane-, 
tion  has  not  already  been  obtained.  Any  new  ser- 
vioes  or  improved  rates  of  payment  which  are 
desired,  but  not  yet  sanctioned,  must  be  dealt  with 
in  a separate  communication,  in  which  full  details 
have  to  be  given  of  the  immediate  and  probable 
ultimate  increase  of  charge  which  may  be  expected 
to  arise  from  the  proposals,  with  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  put  forward  these  claims.  After  considera- 
tion of  the  proposals  thus  submitted,  tbe  Treasury 
notifies  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  various  claims 
put  forward,  and  tiie  Estimate  originally  submitted 
in  respect  of  the  amount  required  under  sanctioned 
regulations  is  returned  for  revision,  so  as  to  include 
provision  for  the  new  expenditure.  The  Vote  for 
Public  Education,  Ireland,  is  at  present  granted 
under  the  following  sub-heads  : — Administration, 
Inspection,  ’Training  Colleges,  Model  Schools, 
National  Schools,  Grants  for  Soholai-ships  from  Pri- 
mary Schools,  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction. 
Teachers'  Residences,  and  tht>  Graut-iu-Aid  for  the 
Teachers’  Pension  Fund,  aud  most  of  these  sub- 
heads contain  a number  of  subdivisions  sliowing  in 
detail  the  various  services  covered  by  them  with  the 
expenditure  under  each  subdivision.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Grant-in-Aid  of  the  Teachers'  Pen- 
sion Fund,  the  expenditure  under  every  one  of  these 
sub-heads  is  necessarily  of  a fluctuating  character, 
making  it  impossible  to  predict  with  any  certainty 
the  amount  which  will  mature  for  payment  within 
a -coming  financial  year,  terminating  sixteen  montiis 
after  the  ^bimate  has  been  submitted.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  first  subdivision  of  the  eub-head  which 
provides  for  the  payments  to  National  Schools,  vi?i.  : 
that  which  deals  with  the  salaries  and  other  grants 
for  all  principal  and  assistant  teachers,  and  the 
capitation  payments  to  the  conductors  of  Convent 
and  Monastery  National  Schools.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  number  of,  assistant  teachers  in 
respect  of  whom  claims  for  'payment  will  be  estab- 
lished during  a coming  year  will  vary  with  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance  at  tbe  schools,  that  this  average  attend- 
ance is  liable  to  'great  variation  in  consequence  of 
the  weather  conditions  and  the  prevalence  or  absence 
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of  epidemic  sickness,  that  a comparatively  small 
iucrease  or  decrease  ia  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils  may  make  such  a difierenoe  in  the  number  of 
assistant  teachers  ae  to  aSect  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments by  several  thousands  of  pounds,  .the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  accurately  forecasting  expenditure 
which  will  need  to  be  met  by  the  Board  in  any  par- 
ticular year  will  be  realised.  A considerable  amount 
of  the  payments  are  in  the  form  of  capitation  grants' 
on  the  average  attendance  of  pupils,  and  there  arc 
many  other  ciroumstancea  which  may  vary  the 
amount  of  the  payments,  and  which  cannot  be  accu- 
rately gauged  when  the  estimate  is  in  preparation. 
Choice  has  to  made  between  an  estimate  prepared^  as 
carefully  as  the  eii-cumstances  admit  with  provision 
which  is  considered  to  be  fully  adequate  to  meet  all 
the  expenditure  that  is  likely  to  arise  under  the 
sanctioned  regulations,  and  one  calculated  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  only  the  bare  minimum  of  the  antici- 
pated expenditure,  and  likely  to  necessitate  a sup- 
plemental estimate  and  vote  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  Government  and  the  Treasury  do  not  approve  . 
of  a supplemental  vote  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided, 
and  the  money  so  provided  does  not  become  available 
for  expenditure,  as  a rule,  until  towards  the  eud  of 
the  last  month  in  the  financial  year.  If  payments 
of  salary  to  teachers  for  service  completed  before  the 
first  of  January  had  thus  to  be  deferred  until  near 
the  close  of  March,  much  inconvenience  and  dissatis- 
faction would  arise.  The  adoption  of  the  course 
hitherto  followed  by  the  Commissionei-s,  which 
results  in  a small  margin  of  vote  over  actual  expen- 
diture is  obviously  preferable  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned, as  it  ensures  that  every  claim  for  payment 
to  the  teachers  and  others  under  the  sanctioned  re- 
ulatione  which  matures  for  payment  within  the 
nancial  year  can  be  fully  and  promptly  discharged 
when  it  f^ls  due.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
money  voted  by  Parliament  for  any  year  is  not  placed 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  to 
expend  as  they  may  think  fit.  It  is  available  only 
so  far  as  it  may  be  required  to  defray  such  charges 
as  may  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year 
in  respect  of  services  which  the  Treasury  have  sanc- 
tioned, and  under  regulations  which  have  received 
Treasury  approval.  If  the  vote  based  on  the  original 
estimate  is  found  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  such 
olmms,  the  additional  sum  needed  may  be  provided 
by  a supplemental  vote,  and  if  the  vote  at  first  pro- 
vided proves  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the 
actual  payments  under  the  sanctioned  rules,  the 
surplus  is  required  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Ex- 
chequer. This  procedure  is  not  special  to  the  vote 
administered  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation, but  applies  to  all  Civil  Service  Departments. 
The  amount  of  the  surpluses  thus  surrendered  to  the 
Exchequer  in  respect  of  public  education  in  Ireland 
for  the  eight  years  ending  with  1911-12  was  con- 
siderably less  tiian  one  per  cent,  of  the  sums  voted, 
being  ^86,861  out  of  a total  of  ^612,066,893.  During 
that  time  the  Commissioners  have  been  pressing  the 
Government  and  the  Treasury  for  sanction  for  many 
new  services  and  increased  payments  to  the  teachers, 
for  which,  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing 
approval.  It  was  not  in  their  power  to  use  any 
portion  of  the  money  which  they  surrendered  to  the 
Exchequer  to  pay  for  these  proposed  but  unsanc- 
tioned  services.  If  they  did  so,  all  the  payments 
thus  made  would  be  disallowed  upon  audit.  I sub- 
rnit  herewith  a copy  of  the  estimate  for  the  Oorrmiis- 
sioners  expenses  as  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury  for 
the  current  year,  and  of  the  last  available  appropria- 
tion account — that  for  1911-12.  With  the  latter  will 
be  found  the  ei^lanation  submitted  to  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor -General  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  variations  between  the  vote  and  the 
actual  expenditure. 

13985.  The  statement  that  you  made  with  regard  to 
what  the  Treasury  require  is  in  accordance  with  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  bn 
estimates? — It  is. 

18686.  And  they  laid  down  the  same  rule  with  re- 
gard to  what  must  be  done  In  order  to  obtain  Pariia- 


rnerttai'y  sanction  for  any  money  to  be  expended  on  the 
public  service? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

13987.  Theu  directly  you  deal  with  two  parties, 
hirst  of  all  you  deal  with  the  Treasury,  without  whose 
.sanction  you  cannot  cxpeiid  a penny  oi  public  money? 
— Yes. 

13988.  And  you  then  deal  with  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General,  who  will  not  uUmv  you  to  have  ex- 
pended any  money  for  inibiic  service  without  having 
the  Treasury  sanction  for  it  in  some  form  or  other? — 
Yes,  if  we  made  such  a payment,  the  .Auclitor-tieueral 
would  disallow  it  unless  we  could  show  that  it  had 
Treasury  sanction. 

13939.  So  that  first  nl'  all  you  have  to  get  the  Troasury 
sanetiou  aud  then  to  satisfy  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General  that  you  have  obtained  tliot  sanction 
for  every  item  that  you  have  in  your  accounts?— That 
is  so. 

13940.  How  did  the  word  " surrender  ” come  in — 
where  did  you  find  it  originally? — Well,  I could  nob 
exactly  say liou'  the  word  oiiginatod,  but  it  has  been  in 
common  official  use  for  a very  long  time,  and  it  appears 
on  all  our  printed  forms. 

13941.  Does  it  appear  in  the  Comjitroller  aud  Auditor. 
General’s  statement? — ^It  does. 

18942.  It  says  : “ Net  surplus  to  bo  surrendered  ”? — 
Yes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Appropriation  .Recount,  that 
the’surplua  of  so-and-so,  being  the  balance  of  the  vote 
of  so-.aud-so  for  the  your  ending  1911,  has  been 
surrendered. 

‘ 13943.  The  meaning  of  that  is  this,  that  there  are 
some  votes  of  Parliament  made  in  compliauce  with  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  do  go  over-  from  year-  to.  year 
(I  have  in  my  mind  eomo  of  them),  but  unless  they 
are  specially  stated  so  in  the  vote  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General  won’t  treat  timm  aa  'such  I am 
referring  now  to  a building  grant.  Parliament  in  the 
Act  said  that  a certain  sum  of  money  was  to  be  given 
to  certain  places  for  the  purpose  of  building,  and  at  the 
eud  of  the  first  year  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General  raised  tho  question  whether  the  unexpended 
portion  of  tWs  whole  sum  was  to  be  surrendered  or 
whether  it  could  be  carried  on  to  the  next  year,  and  in 
view  of  an  undertaking  by  tho  Treasury  to  get  the 
Parliamentary  sanction  for  allow’ing  the  amount  to  be 
carried  over  it  was  carried  on  to  the  following  year. 
You  understand  that? — Yes. 

13944.  "What  you  have  put  in  is  the  ^timate  for  the 
coming  year? — Yea,  that  is  the  curremt  year. 

13945.  And  you  have  put  iu  also  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General’s  report  for  tho  year  ended  31st  of 
March,  1911-1912? — -The  latest  that  is  available. 

13946.  That  is  only  the  latest  available? — Only  lately 
available.  In  fact  I have  had  to  send  specially  for  it. 
(DocumenJiB  handed  in). 

13947.  Now,  there  is,  as  you  have  said,  in  this 
Comptroller  aud  Auditor-Gcnerul’s  statement  an  ex- 
planation of  the  causes  of  variations  between  the 
expenditure  and  tlie  gi'ant?-— Yes. 

18948.  And  the  details  are  given  there  explaining 
how  those  variations  have  taken  place.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  administration,  there  was  a saving,  and  it 
is  mentioned  how  it  came  about;  and  then  in  the  fifth 
item,  under  “administration”  there  was  an  expendi- 
ture of  £169  14s.  more,  and  the  following  explanation 
is  given  which  illustrates  tiie  care  that  is  taken  by  ffie 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General : — The  cost  of 

advertisements  iu  the  newspapers  on  official  business 
mainly  connected  with  vacancies  for  inspectors,  organi- 
sing teachers,  and  model  school  teachers  proved  to  be 
considerably  more  than  was  expected  when  the  esti- 
mate was  framed.”  The  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General,  I understand,  required  you  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Treasury  specially  for  that  excess  over  the 
amount  that  you  had  estimated? — Yes,  before  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  will  pass  the  Appro- 
priation Account  we  must  produce  a written  authority 
from  the  Treasury  for  each  individual  sub-head  that 
shows  an  excess  payment  over  the  vote. 

13949.  As  a matter  of  fact,  for  the  year  now  last  past 
you  spent  £606  4s.  9d.  less  under  the  sub-head  E (1), 
that  is  National  schools,  principals  assistants,  etc.,  io 
all  the  model  schools  and  teachers  of  schools  paid  by 
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capitation,  including  the  school  grant  of  j6240,000  for 
1911-12;  that  is;  the  sum  you  estimated  was  ^£1, 366, 050 
and  the  actual  amount  expended  was  £1,365,448  16s.  Sd. 
showing  that  you  expended  less  than  the  amount  you 
had  asked  for  to  the  extent  of  £606  4s.  9d. ; and  then 
it  gives  this  explanation: — “The  payment  of  salaries 
and  residual  capitation  grant  for  the  year  were  more 
than  was  anticipated  when  the  estimate  was  framed 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  unexpected  increase 
in  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  schools, 
but  the  increased  payments  to  the  teaching  staff  from 
this  cause  were  slightly  moi-e  than  counterbalanced  by 
a falling  in  the  fees  paid  for  instruction  given  in  Irish, 
mathematics,  and  cookery,  in  which  fewer  pupils  were 
presented  for  fees  than  was  anticipated”?  Yes,  that 
is  tho  explanation. 

13950.  So  that  you  were  very  near  your  estimate, 
and  that  is  tlie  explanation  how  in  one  particular  you 


139.')'(.  In  some  of  the  cases  very  numerous  details  are 
given,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  administrative  salaries, 
because  they  are  few;  but  can  you  give  us  a statement 
showing  how,  for  instance,  the  estimate  for  the  present 
year  was  made  out — can  you  give  us  the  automatic 
estimate  and  the  final  estimate  showing  how  you  made 
up  the  sum  under  B.  (1).  It  would  be  the  details  of 
the  number  of  teachers  who  are  to  get  salaries  at  each 
rate? — Well,  I think  I had  better  explain  to  you  that 
my  predecessor  did  not  prepare  the  estimate  in  that 
particular  form.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if, I would 
explain  to  you  how  he  actually  did  prepare  the 
estimate? 

13666.  Yes? — We  have  not  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  so  arranged  that  you  can  say  in  advance  that 
any  particular  teacher  will  have  a fijced  salary  of  so 
much  in  a particular  year,  because,  ns  you  know,  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  are  liable  to  alteration  at.  any 


expended  more,  and  in  another  particular  there  was  ,jyjing  the  year  by  the  addition  of  increment  or  by 

less  expended? — Yes.  the  awai-d  of  promotion,  so  the  way  that  we  proceed  is 

13951.  Then  if  wc  go  back  to  the  year  before  that,  this.  We  make  up  the  estimate  in  the  month  of 
we  find  that  Ihers  was  a gi-eater  difference  between  the  November.  By  that  time  we  have  already  paid  prao- 
cstimato  and  the  expenditure,  that  is  for  the  year  tically  all  the  salaries  for  three-fourths  of  the  year  that 
ending  31st  of  March,  1911.  I have  here  the  Appro-  is  then  current,  and  we  are  in  a very  good  position  to 
priatioii  Account  of  the  sums  granted  for  National  estimate  with  close  accuracy  what  the  paym^bs  for  the 
Education  in  Ireland.  You  have  not  put  that  in? — fourth  quarter  will  amount  to,  that  is  the  coming 
No,  I only  dealt  with  one.  quarter,  so  in  that  way  we  know  with  a near 

13952.  I have  a copy  here  and  it  is  a public  doop.  “ 


ment.  Now,  under  aub-head  E.  (1)  the  amount  esti- 
mated was  £1,367,500,  aud  the  expenditure  was 
£1,850,406  18s.  2d.,  so  there  was  therefore  leas  expen- 
ded by  £17,093  6s.  lOd.,  and  this  is  tho  explanation  of 
the  oouse  of  variation  between  the  expenditure  and  the 
grant  under  that  aub-head  B.  (1)  : — “ About  £5,000  of 
this  saving  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  very  many 
teochers  who  had  foi-med  classes  for  instruction  in  Irish 
and  mathematics  as  extra  subjects  in  the  early  portion 
of  the  school  year  and  had  notified  their  intention  to 
present  pupils  for  fees  in  those  branches  failed  to  con- 


salaries  of  the  teachers  will  be  for  the  financial  year 
that  is  then  current  but  approaching  a close.  That 
has  for  many  years  been  taken  for  the  foun- 
dation figure  on  which  to  proceed  to  fill  up  the  estimate 
for  the  coming  year.  Of  course,  the  accountant  has 
before  him  the  figures  for  a long  series  of  yeare,  show- 
ing the  variations  in  the  vote  under  these  sub-heads, 
or  i-ather  the  expenditure  under  the  sub-heads,  because 
wc  are  nob  allowed,  as  you  know,  to  proceed  then  by 
the  vote,  we  must  proceed  by  what  the  thing  actually 
cost,  by  the  actual  expenditure.  Then  the  accountant 
with  these  facts  before  him  proceeds  to  arrive  to  the 


.....  - ---  with  these  lacts  betoro  mm  proeeeas  xo  arrive  xo  luv 

touo  suoh  oksjes  sum  by  which  toe  vote  for 

to  comply  in  other  resects  with  the  requirements  es-  eoming  year  (for  the  payment  of  toe  teachers)  will 

sential  ui^er  the  regulations  Sceed  or®b^e  less  than  toe  actual  cost  for  toe  year 

fees.”  And  then  a saving  of  . about  £12,0W  on  the  current  and  it  is  in  that  way  that  toe  figure 

estimated  expenditure  for  salaries  and  capitation  grant  airived  at.’  Of  course,  he  has  at  any  time,  so  far 

payable  to  the  teachers  is  due  to  the  as  is  needful  for  him,  available  for  reference  on  the 

diminished  attendance  of  children  latest  returns  made  up  the  number  of  teachers  lecog- 

througli  the  exeeptionalJy  nised  in  each  grade  anl  section  of  a grade,  but  it  woi^d 

prevailed  m Ireland  m toe  eailiei  months  of  the  y car  pjctremelv  difficult  to  proceed  on  that  alone.  He 
1910  : “ the  diminished  attendance  leaving^  a smallei  gg  ^gg^it  of  ^js  experience,  after  giving 


payment  of  capitation  grant  than  would  have  been 
paid  under  normal  conditions,  and  causing  also  witli- 
drawal  of  salary  from  assistant  teachers,  and 


mature  thought  to  the  matter,  that  the-  best  course  was 
to  adopt  the  plan  that  I have  outlined. 

13967.  But  the  estimate  is  made  with  a view  to  e 


aes?ia?t  liplmation  for  sanotionea  b,  the  Trea- 


toe  year  ending  81st  of  March,  1911?  Yes. 


sury  in  full? — Yes. 

■ Afi  T^mdevsta'nd  vour  statement,  it  is  this,  18958.  Could  you  supply  us  ^th  the  regulations 
toafc'^vou  are  called  upon  to  make  a preliminary  esti-  under  which  you  act  m view  of  E.  (1)  (you  have  go  , 
that  to  sav  vou  make  a of  course,  toe  Act  of  Parliament  giving  toe  capitation 

“aUmtary  eatim.to  at  a.^  earlier  period  in  whi.h  you  graut)!-We  have  our  Bauctioned  ruloa  ^ 
have  to  make  vour  estimates  according  to  the  .amounts  you  send  us  the  sanctioned  rules/— 

already  aranteA  by  the  Treasury,  that  is  to  say  at  toe  i pgfer  to  the  sanctioned  rules  I mean_  particu- 

rates  already  gi-anted  by  toe  Treasury?— What  actually  the  code  of  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of 

happens  is  tois,  that  both  proposals  go  forwwd  at  much  j;fgtioiial  Education. 

the  same  time,  but  they  have  to  be  dealt  witJi  Perhaps  I might  explain  it  in 

separately.  -this  way.  Could  you  furnish  us  at  any  convenient 

18954  'They  have  to  bo  dealt  with  separately?— The  time  with  the  numbers  that  are  sanctioned  by  the 
first  one  which  we  generally  call  the  automatic  esbi-  Treasury  in  one  (one)  aud  one  (two),  and  whether  there 
mate  deals  solelv  with  ordinary  proposals  for  ei^en-.  jg  g limitation  in  the  second  class?— I can  supply  you 
diture  in  the  coming  year  under  sanctioned  regulations,  that  now,  as  I am  quite  familiar  with  toe  figures. 

That  goes  on  one  document,  and  then  at  the  same  time  i3g61.  If  you  could  give  them,  it  would  be  con- 
we  send  forw’ard  our  requisition  in  regard  to  services  .^gJ^g^t?— Well,  there  is  no  limit  under  the  Treasury 
as  yet  unsanetioned,  but  for  which  we  desire  to  obta.n  jgtfQ^g  to  the  number  of  teachers  who  may  be 

Troasurv  sanction.  Then  the  T^^sury  deals  with  the  in  tie  third  grade,  but  there  are  limits  to 

second  coxnmuuicatiou  of  ours  first  and  considers  numbers  who  may  be  recognised  at  any  time  in 

proposals  in  the  usual  way.  borne  are  sanctioned  and  higher  grades. 

some  are  rejected,  and  I am^sorry  ^_say,toat^to^^^  ^ j t 

first  and-  first  of  first?— Yes.  Now,  the  limit  of  toe 

number  of  tcaehei-s  in  first  section  of  first  grade  (rnen)  is 
340.  The  limit  of  numbers^  for  second  diviffion  ^of 
first  grade  (men)  is  500. 


more  (in  amount  in  any  case)  that  are  rejected  than  are 
approved ; and  they  send  us  back  tiien  a notification  of 
the  additional  services  which  wo  have  requisitioned 
and  which  they  approve,  and  at. toe  same  time  they 

return  us  the  automatic  estimate  which  went  forward  is  2 600 

Lite  ® The  l»it  of  nimbe,  for  ««t  3iviriop  of  flrsf 


The  limit  of  numbers  for 
Then  we  come  to  the 
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^rade  is  270.  The  limit  of  number  ior  second  division 
of  first  grade  is  400.  ' The  limit  of  number  for  second 
grade  (women)  is  2,000. 

18968.  And  you  could  not  put  2,001  women  in  that 
grade  without  having  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General  surcharging  you? — Yes,  he  would  surcharge 
oven  if  we  put  one  extra. 

13964.  And  I understand  you  have  applied  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Treasui'y  to  increase  the  numbers  in  the 
first  grade? — Yes,  for  several  years  past  the  sanctioned 
numbers  have  not  been  sufficient  to  provide  places  for 
either  section  of  first  grade  men  who  were  otherwise 
qualified  for  promotion. 

• 13965.  And  with  regard  to  second  grade  I understand 
that  you  arc  not  quite  full  up? — Oh,  we  are  not  nearly 
full  up.  There  is  a most  ample  provision  in  second 
grade. 

13XC.  So  that  if  teachers  qualified  by  seniority, 
merit,  and  numbers  in  their  schools,  you  could  supply 
them  all  with  salaries? — ^Yes,  in  the  second  grade. 

18967.  But  all  those  who  have  qualified  according  to 
your  rules  for  second  grade  aj'e  receiving  salaries  of 
second  grade? — Yes,  that  is  so;  and  with  regard  to 
the  first  division  of  first  grade  a similar  state  of  things 
is  approaching  in  tlie  case  of  women  to  that  which 
exists  in  the  ease  of  men.  The  women  are  now  very 
closely  approaching  the  limit  of  numbers  in  the  first 
section  of  first  grade. 

13968.  The  Chaieman. — You  ore  near  the  limit? — 
We  are  very  near  the  limit  of  numbers  at  present. 

13969.  Sir  Hisam  Wilkinson. — In  the  pa;pient  to 
teachers  of  their  quarterly  salaries,  would  you  just  state 
what  the  routine  is?' — The  Commissioners  issue  to  every 
school  sometime  towards  the  close  of  a quarter  a form 
on  which  the  manager  is  required  to  give  pai-ticulars 
with  regard  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  for 
that  particular  quarter  that  is  just  ending.  He  is 
also  required  to  set  forth  the  teaching  staff,  to  give  a 
return  of  their  absences  during  the  quarter  and  the 
causes  of  their  absences;  to  give  a certificate  that 
during  the  quarter  the  school  was  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  tire  Board’s  rules. 
He  has  to  furnish  that  return  and  sign  and  certify  a 
claim  for  the  amount  of  salary  that  is  due  to  the  par- 
ticular teacher  in  respect  of  the  services  given  by  him 
or  her  during  the  quarter  that  is  being  dealt  with. 
The  latter  certificate  is  signed  both  by  the  teacher  as 
applicant  aud  by  the  manager  as  guaranteeing  that  it 
is  correct  and  accurate. 

13970.  Can  you  supply  us  with  copies  of  these 
forms? — I have  brought  the  salary  claim,  but  I have 
not  with  me  the  form  of  quarterly  return,  but  I can 
readily  get  it. 

13971.  In  the  case  of  an  increment  being  given  to  the 
teacher,  that  is  notified,  is  it,  to  the  manager?— Yes,  I 
believe  it  is  notified  to  the  manager.  I do  not  per- 
sonally deal  with  the  award  of  increment.  That  is 
done  in  another  branch  of  the  office.  I am  only 
personally  concerned  with-  the  payment  of  increments 
accruing  from,  the  award  already  made  elsewhere  in 
the  office. 

13972.  But  the  fact  of  the  award  having  been  made 
is  communicated  to  you  for  financial  puiposes? — ^It  is. 

13973.  And  unless  the  manager  had  an  intimation  of 
that  sort  be  could  not  frame  the  application  for  pay- 
ment?— ^Well,  he  might  possibly  frame  an  application 
for  payment,  but,  of  course,  the  claim  when  it  is  re- 
ceived in  the  office  is  subject  to  a very  close  scruticy 
and  examination  to  see  that  it  is  accurate  in  every 
respect,  more  particularly  that  the  amount  of  salary 
or  increment  claim  is  in  accordance  with  our  sanctioned 
regulations  in  respect  of  increment  and  everything  of 
that  description  that  has  been  awarded. 

13974.  I suppose  you  could  obtain  for  us  a copy  of 
the  form  intimating  to  the  manager  (although  it  is  not 
in  your  own  department)  that  increment  has  been 
awarded? — Yes,  I can  do  so. 

13976.  Your  business  is  to  carry  out  the  rules  and 
not.  tp.  question  whether' the  rules  ought  to  be,different 
from  what  they  are? — My  business  is  to  be  satisfied  that 
all  increments  sanctioned  by  the  Board  are  duly  paid; 
and  nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 


13976.  Now  1 am  going  to  put  a hypothetical  ques- 
tion  to  you,  and  ns  a matter  of  routine.  If  the  Com. 
missioners  of  National  Education  were  satisfied  with 
the  following  certificate,  as  iudienting  the  right  of  a 
teacher  to  an  increment  tliat  hnd  become  due  otherwise 
that  is  to  say  : “ I certify  that  this  application  is  just 
and  proper  ” — if  the  Commissioners  were  prepared  to 
take  that  as  a sufficient  certificate  for  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  was  entitled  to  iuoremeut,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty,  so  far  as  your  office  is  concerned,  hi 
arranging  your  form  so  as  to  pay  the  iuerement  on  your 
receiving  from  the  other  depnrtmeut  an  intimation  that 

apart  from  tliat  certificate  the  increment  was  due? 

I don’t  quite  follow,  Sir  Hiram. 

13077.  At  the  present  time  tlic  inoi'ement  is  awarded 
after  the  inspector  has  made  his  report? — Yes. 

13978.  And  after  the  teacher  lias  got  a certain 
number  of  merit  mai-ks? — Yes. 

13979.  I am  now  asking  you  not  whether  you  think 
the  merit  marks  ought  to  be  abolished  or  anything  of 
that  sort  which  lies  outside  of  what  you  consider  your 
functions,  but  if  the  Cominissionea's  u’cre  satisfied  to 
abolish  the  necessity  for  merit  marks,  aud  to  take  in 
lieu  of  merit  marks  a cei-tificate  from  the  manager 
that  increment  has  been  properly  earned,  that  it  is 
just  and  proper  to  give  the  increment,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  your  department? — Not  if  we  were 
in  a position  to  know  that  the  Treasury  had  sanctioned 
the  adoption  of  such  a procedure,  and  provided  the 
money  to  meet  it. 

13980.  At  the  present  time  are  you  able  to  say  how 
many  teachers  who  by  seniority  and  numbers  in  their 
schools  would  be  entitled  to  inercinont  are  deprived  of 
increment  by  reason  of  not  obtaining  the  proper  merit 
marks? — I am  not  in  a position  to  say  at  this  moment; 
I am  not  in  a position  to  furnish  that  statistic,  but 
I understand  that  a return  on  these  lines  is  in  course  of 
preparation  on  a requisition  from  this  Committee. 

18981.  So  tliat  your  estimate  might  possibly  have  to 
be  increased  a little  if  the  payment  of  increment  were 
made  upon  the  certificate  of  tlic  nuinager  instead  of 
upon  obtaining  certain  marks? — I think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  our  estimate  in  that  case  would  have  to  be 
very  largely  increased. 

13982.  'What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  that?  As 
I understand  your  proposition  for  discussion  is  that  the 
responsibility  for  judging  the  merits  of  the  teacher  for 
an  increment  should  be  transferred  from  the  Board  and 
its  officers,  tlie  inspectors,  to  the  managers  of  the 
schools. 

13983.  Not  finally,  but  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
report  from  the  inspectoi-s  to  the  contrary  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  manager  should  bo  taken  that  the  teacher 
was  entitled  to  it? — Oh,  well,  even  in  that  case  there 
would  still  have  to  be  a considerable  addition  made  to 
the  vote,  because  the  present  scrutiny  on  which  incre- 
ments are  awarded  is  very  much  more  strict  than  that 
would  be. 

1398^.  But  we  cannot  really  estimate  what  it  would 
be  without  the  details? — ^Not  at  this  moment. 

1898,';.  I believe  the  Bishop  of  Boss  handed  to  Dr, 
Starlde  a revised  scale  of  salaries*  with  a view  to  equal 
annual  increments,  and  I understood  it  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  you  for  your  remarks.  Have  you  had  an 
opportunity  of  considering  it? — The  Bishop-of  Boss  had 
an  interview  yesterday  with  the  Besident  Commis- 
sioner, and  he  brought  over  with  him  a copy  of  his 
latest  form  of  this  particular  scale  of  increments,  and 
the  Besident  Commissioner  sent  for  me  and  I had  an 
opportunity  (of  course,  a very  hasty  one,  necessarily), 
of  looldng  through  the  scale,  and  I have  a copy  of  it 
here  with  me. 

13986.  And  would  you  kindly  give  us  what  sugges- 
tions occurred  to  yourself  with  regard  to  that  proposed 
revised  scale  of  salaries? — Do  you  mean  that  I should 
give  my  suggestions  as  to  how  the  scale  strikes  me? 

18987.  Yes? — Well,  the  first  thing  I observe  is  that 
it  is  proposed  both  for  men.  and  women  that  while  they 
would  get  an  addition  of  £6  to  their  initial  salary  as  set 
forth  in  the  existing  scale,  they  would  remain  for  seven 
years  without  any  increment.  Well,  of  course,  it  at 
once  occurs  to  me,  from  my  general  knowledge  of  the 
Civil  Service,  at  present  in  any  ease,  that  that  is  a very 


* Tide  q.  13654. 
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unusual  prtiposition,  and  1 fear  that  when  it  came  to  bn 
})i'omulgated  there  would  be  very  considerable  dissatis- 
laction  with  it. 

13988.  \ suggestion  has  been  made  with  regard  to 
that  witli  a view  to  fixing  the  limitation  of  the  period 
for  which  no  incix'ment  would  be  given  as  five  years, 
witli  a view  to  the  elimination  of  such  tcachei-s  as  may 
not  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  efficiently  carry- 
ing on  their  work,  that  is  to  say  that  the  teachers  would 
receive  u higher  initial  salary  than  at  present,  but 
that  tiio  higher  initial  salary  should  be  so  framed  that 
it  would  continue  only  for  five  yeara,  and  that  at  the 
eud  of  five  years  tlieir  efficiency  should  be  tested  or 
considered  in  some  way,  so  that  only  tire  probably  effi- 
cient ones  might  receive  increment  after  Iheir  first  five 
years.  If  that  could  be  arranged,  would  that  seem 
to  you  to  fall  in  with  the  Civil  Service  idea? — ^Well,  of 
course,  it  would  lessen  the  objection  to  the  proposal, 
but  as  far  as  comparison  with  the  Civil  Service  is  con- 
cerned I am  not  aware  of  any  branch  of  the  Civil 
Service  v'hcro  a peieou  is  kept  for  five  years  on  an 
initial  salary  without  increment.  There  are  cases  of 
higher  appointments  where,  towards  the  end  of  a man’s 
official  career,  you  will  find  salary  arrangements  like 
this  ; — £700  for  the  first  five  years  and  aftenrards  £800 ; 
but  I am  not  aware  of  any  ease  where  a person  in  the 
Civil  Service  is  required  to  remain  on  a commencing 
salary  for  the  first  five  yeai-s. 

13989.  You  think  that  the  period  of  five  years  is  too 
long? — ^’^'ell,  T do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a discussion 
on  educational  measures,  but  I am  only  mentioning  it 
as  it  occurs  to  me. 

13990.  From  the  Civil  Service  point  of  view? — From 
the  Civil  Service  point  of  view. 

13991.  Mr.  Henly. — There  is  one  question  1 would 
like  to  put.  \Yhat  way  would  you  look  at  that  proposal 
supposing  the  time  for  which  the  teacher  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  increment  would  be  the  time  that  he  had 
not  got  a diploma — of  course,  I know  that  would  lessen 
the  period? — That  would,  of  course,  considerably  lessen 
the  period,  and,  of  course,  anything  that  would  lessen 
the  period 

13992.  ‘Would  lessen  your  objection? — Might  lessen 
my  objection. 

13993.  And  what  strikes  me  is  this,  that  as  proba- 
tionary teachers  {because  that  is  all  they  are)  they 
could  not  apply  for  or  get  an  increment  until  they  had 
got  a diploma,  and  that  would  be  a further  stimulus  to 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  I think  you 
would  have  the  the  training  colleges  in  favour  of  a 
recommendation  like  that,  because  it  would  be  a spur 
to  the  teacher’  to  get  the  diploma? — That  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  so. 

13994.  But  how  would  it  afieeb  the  financial  stability 
of  the  scheme? — 'Well,  you  see,  that  when  you  come  to 
discuss  the  question  of  financial  stability  of_  the 
scheme,  when  an  accountant  comes  to  deal  with  it,  it 
is  a most  intricate  matter,  and  it  takes  a very  long  time 
to  complete,  as  there  must  be  calculations  made  and 
worked  out.  Any  criticism  that  I may  now  ofier  upon 
it  in  a casual  way  cannot  be  very  conclusive.  Of 
course,  tliere  are  certain  aspects  of  the  matter  that  one 
could  deal  with  at  once. 

13995.  Sir  Hie.am  Wilkinsox. — Perhaps  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  give  us  suggestions  that  occurred  to 
yourself  on  such  a review  of  the  scheme  as  you  have 
had  time  to  devote  to  it? — ^Well,  I jotted  down  here 
roughly  a few  points  that  struck  me,  and  looking  at  the 
period  of  years  laid  down  in  the  scale,  I notice,  as  I 
have  mentioned  already,  this  point  about  the  proposed 
very  long  delay  of  the  first  increment.  Then  the  next 
thing  I noted  was  that  in  regard  to  women  the  proposal 
is  that  the  annual  increment  in  the  third  grade  shell  be 
higher  than  in  the  second  grade,  or  second  of  first 
grade,  or  for  several  years  in  first  of  first  grade,  and  it 
at  once  occurred  to  me  that  that  is  a procedure  that  is 
rather  out  of  the  common  as  compared  with  our  general 
experience. 

18996.  You  have  pointed  out  that  the  increment  in 
the  early  stages  is  higher  than  in  the  later  stages?'  Yes. 

13997.  And  that  in  the  ordinary  Civil  Service  incre- 
ment increases  in  the  higher  stages? — ^Yes. 


13998.  Mr.  Hesly. — But  it  is  only  right  to  say  that 
what  His  Lordship  was  aiming  at  was  to  spend  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  money  in  each  grade,  and 
to  make  the  period  in  which  tlic  teacher  would  occupy 
the  grade  the  same  ns  at  present? — Oh,  yes;  I am  quite 
iiivaro  of  that. 

13999.  And  it  is  to  that,  I think,  that  the  variable 
incremem  is  due? — The  way  it  strikes  me  is  what 
would  happen  supposing  that  this  becomes  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  that  all  the  teachers  are  required  to 
adopt  it.  It  was  rather  from  that  point  of  view  that  I 
was  discussing  it. 

14000.  Mr.  Kettle. — ^Do  you  see  a vista  .of  resoln- 
tions  of  the  Teachers’  Congress? — I confess  that  I do. 

14001.  Sir  Hib.am  'Wilkinson. — Then  will  you  pro- 
ceed with  your  suggestions? — I find  in  the  first  section 
of  first  grade,  men,  the  proposal  is  that  there  shall  be 
an  annual  increment  of  £8  for  eight  years,  followed 
by  a single  increment  of  £12.  Of  course,  I see  at  once 
the  reason  of  that  proposal  is  to  keep  the  expenses 
within  the  grade  equivalent  to  what  it  is  at  present, 
but  it  might  be  looked  upon  in  this  light  also,  that  you 
establish  a fifth  grade,  as  it  were,  one  in  which  all  tho 
men  would  have  a fix^  salary  of  £185,  or  else  that  you 
still  keep  the  grade  as  it  is  and  declare  that  the  ninth 
year  of  a man’s  public  service  is  worth  four  times  as 
much  as  the  eignth  year.  Tho  same  observation,  to 
some  extent,  though  not  so  markedly,  applies  to  the 
proposal  with  regard  to  the  first  division  first  gi'ade 
women,  for  there  (we  six  increments  of  £2  each,  fol- 
lowed by  three  increments  of  £5  each. 

14002.  That  is  in  the.  first  of  first? — First  of  first 
(women).  The  proposal  is  that  there  shall  be  six 
increments  of  £2  each,  followed  by  three  increments  of 
£5  each. 

14003.  Yes;  that  would,  of  course,  so  far  he  in  accord- 
ance with  Civil  Service  ideas,  that  is,  the  increasing  of 
the  increment  later  on? — Yes;  except  there  is  just  this, 
that  I have  to  make  about  it  the  same  remark  that  I 
made  about  the  men,  that  it  would  practically  consti- 
tute the  body  who  would  bo  in  receipt  of  an  incre- 
ment of  £5  for  the  last  three  years  into  a new  section. 

14004.  Yea,  but  that  is  looking  at  it  fi-om  an  accoun- 
tant’s point  of  view? — I am  not  really  looking  at  it  so 
much  from  an  accountant’s  point  of  view,  and  I see 
that  the  scale  is  designed  so  that  tailing  it  as  a whole 
there  is  not  a vei-y  material  diSerence  between  its  cost 
when  it  is  worked  out  and  the  cost  at  present.  But  I 
rather  think  that  we  would  find  it  difficult  to  depend  on 
some  points  when  its  proposals  would  come  under 
discussion. 

14005.  An  accountant  naturally  looks  at  a new 
thing  as  being  created  whenever  the  rate  of  iiiei'ease 
is  altered? — Miat  is  when  the  rate  of  increase  is  not 
consistent  throughout  the  grade. 

14006.  Mr.  Henly. — I think  that  objection  of  youi's 
points  to  a'  very  grave  objection  that  would  bo  raised 
on  the  part  of  the  teacbere,  namely,  that  as  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  that  are  admitted  to  the  top  grade  is 
very  small,  the  period  being  so  remote,  86  years? — 
That  is  so. 

14007.  That  the  number  that  would  come  in  for  this 
large  increment  would  be  almost  infinitesimally  small? 
— Yes;  there  is,  of  course,  a great  tendency  to  fall  out 
and  not  actually  complete  the  time  that  would  bring 
them  'to  the  top. 

14008.  It  is  a very  grave  objection  to  my  mind? — 
Tbeu,  of  course,  there  is  also  the  point  that  there  is 
a proposition  that  the  initial  salaries  should  be  raised 
by  £6. 

14009.  Sir  Hiram  "Wilkinson. — That  is  yonr  next 
point? — Yea,  I find  when  I refer  to  the  last  available 
statistics  that  we  had  something  like  2,700  teacbere  in 
receipt  of  tho  minimum  salary,  so  that  tills  proposal 
alone  would  involve  an  extra  cost  of  £16,000  per 
annum.  Following  out  the  same  idea,  I find  that 
increase  will  arise  in  other  directions.  I seo  that  for 
second  grade  men  the  maximum  salary  ;is  pipp'os'^,  to 
be  increased  by  £l,-for  second  divi^ioh;  first  graiie, 
men,  the  maximum  salary  is  proposed  to  be  increased 
by  £1,  and  for  second  division,. first  grade,  women,  the 
maximum  salary  is  proposed  to  be  increased  by  £1. 
Now,  I am  aware  that-  at  the  present  time  we 
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iiftvo  « very  considerable  number  of  teachers  who 
arc  in  receipt  of  the  existing  maximum  salary  of 
their  grade,  and  who,  when  this  regulation  would 
come  into  eSect,  would  have  given  three  years’^  sei-viee 
in  receipt  of  the  maximum,  and  so,  of  course,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  everyone  of  these  persons  should  imme- 
diately get  j61  increase,  and  that  would  account  for  not 
loss  than  another  £1,000,  to  be  added  to  tlie  £16,000. 
Of  course,  a point  that  I was  greatly  concerned  with,  as 
an  accountant  would  be.  to  have  the  scale  so  arranged 
that,  without  hardship,  all  existing  teachers  be  required 
to  adopt  it,  because,  of  course,  you  can  understand 
that  when  we  liavs  to  deal  witli  the  payment  of  13.000 
teachers,  and  when  we  find  that  there  are  teachers 
who  are.  more  than  40  years  in  the  service,  it  would 
bo  a very  disturbing  elenqent  if  we  had  to  try  to  carry 
on  concurrently  two  systems  during  a period  which 
may  possibly  extend  to  40  yeara. 

14010.  Ton  could  not  practically  attempt  to  cany  on 
a concuiTcnt  system,  in  fact? — Woll,  I feai'  that  it 
would  be  out  of  tlie  question  for  us  to  carry  on  two 
concurrent  systems. 

14011.  I understood  the  Bishop  of  Boss  did  not  pro- 
propose  to  carry  on  a concurrent  system.  He  recog- 
nised that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  the  ti'ausi- 
tion  from  the  old  system  to  the  new  system,  so  that 
any  observations  with  regard  to  that  are  very  forcible, 
and  any  considerations  of  that  sort  would  have  to  be 
dealt  with? — ^Tes. 

The  GH.AIRMAN. — I think  I am  right  in  saying  that 
the  Bishop  proposed  on  the  last  day  suggestions  for 
adjustment. 

Sir  Hibah  WiLsrasos. — He  suggested  that  adjust- 
ments might  be  made  with  a view  to  all  teachers  old 
and  neiv  coming  under  them. 

The  Chairman. — ^But  those  suggestions,  if  I remem- 
ber rightly,  were  very  definite. 

14012.  ilr.  Kettle. — They  wore.  You  will  find  that 
the  salary  is  the  same  under  the  improved  scale? — Well, 
of  course,  I pointed  out  to  him  yesterday,  and  I put 
the  question  to  him,  had  he  in  his  mind  that  tlie  scheme 
might  have  to  be  worked  eoncua-rently,  and  he  said  not, 
and  then  I put  the  question  to  him,  how  in  the  third 
grade-  would  he  propose  to  find  equality  for  the  men 
who  had  already  passed  over  the  first  period,  and  lie 
admitted  that  to  meet  cases  such  us  that  there  should 
be  an  artificial  adjustment  that  could  only  be  appli- 
cable to  the  old-time  teachers,  and  lie  mentioned  one 
or  two  ways  in  which  that  could  be  done.  One  was 
that  those  teachera  might  at  a pailiciilar  point  receive 
double  increment,  but  w’hen  I reflect,  as  a person  to 
some  extent  respousible  for  tho  administration  of  the 
■payments,  on  what  a tremendous  burden  that  would 
place  upon  us,  with  the  risk  of  over-payment  and  the 
increase<l  risk  of  eiTor  in  our  accounts,  and  controversy 
with  the  Audit  Department  over  it.  I eonfoas  tliat  I 
apprehend  trouble  on  this  point  should  the  selienie  be 
adopted.  I have  been  thinking  over  this  scheme,  and 
one  or  two  points  occiUTed  to  me  that  did  not  come 
before  me  in  my  rather  linsty  talk  w'ith  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  to  which,  possibly,  his  lordship  did  not  advert. 

14013.  Sir  Hiuam  Wilkinson. — Plouse  state  those 

oints?-— I do  not  think  that  he  had  perhaps  sufficiently 

efore  his  mind  that  the  average  for  retaining  the  salary 
of  the  grade  differs  from  the  average  that  is  required 
to  obtain  an  increraeut  in  the  grade.  How.  for  Instance, 
an  average  of  70  is  required  to  obtain  on  increment  in 
the  first  section  of  first  grade,  but  that  increment  once 
obtained  is  not  taken  away  from  the  teacher  as  long 
ns  the  school  Iceeps  up  an  average  of  35,  which  is  an 
enormous  difference.  Now,  it  sometimes  happens,  I 
won’t  say  very  often,  but  anyone  can  see  that  it  might 
occasionally  happen,  that  a teacher  who  has  a school 
on  the  hoi-der  line  between  60  and  70  makes  a «reat 
effort  for  one  year  to  secure  the  average  of  70  to  got 
promotion  to  the  first  section  of  first  grade,  and  at  a 
later  period  may  not  , he  able  to  keep  op  the  average, 
as  population  may  decline  or  additional  schools  may*be 
established,  and  there. may  be  many  reasons  why' the 
teacher  may  not  be  able  to  .lvoep  up  the  higher  average. 
I can  illustrate  what  is  in  mv  mind  by  taHng  a par- 
,_ticular  point  of  the  scale.  '•!  find  here  that  in  tho 
thirty-fourth  year  of  service  persons  who  normally 


proceeded  from  the  begimiiug  nf  the  third  grade  and  got 
all  his  increments  in  due  course,  without  Rpocinl  grade 
promotion,  till  ho  oaiiio  up  to  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  sei'viee,  would  be  iu  receipt  of  a salary  of  £178  on 
the  existing  scale ; but  under  the  scale  proposed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ross  ill  the  same  year  the  salary  would  be  ' 
£167.  Now-,  having  gob  that  salary  of  £178  on  the 
present  scale,  he  is  sure  of  it  for  the  rest  of  his  official- 
career.  certainly  as  long  as  he  has  an  average  of  35; 
but  on  the  altered  scale  proposed  by  the  Biahop  of 
Ross  he.  has  only  a salary  of  .£167,  ami  if  the  average 
happens  to  fall  lielow  70,  lie  cuu  gob  no  further  incre. 
ment.  and  he  is  fixed  at-  £167  for  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

14014.  That  is  .applying  tho  present  rules  with  regard 
to  the  numbers  iiccc'ssar\-  to  uhtniii  increment,  and  the 
numliors  necessary  to  retniu  iiicrciiient,  that  if  those 
rules  were  applied  he  would  get  £167  and  could  not 
get  imy  more? — .\ssiuuing  that  his  attendance  fell  be- 
tcAv  70  he  would  be  fixed  at  .£167  for  the  remainder  of 
his  official  career  under  the  Bisliop  of  Ross's  scale, 
whereas  under  the  existing  scale  ho  would  be  entitled 
to  £173  ns  long  as  the  school  kept  up  to  .3.">.  Of  course, 
one  can  easily  see  that  a eonsideralilu  mimbor  of  eases 
nf  tliflt  kind  iniglit  arise  and  that  it  would  be  regai-ded 
as  a hardship. 

7401.').  Your  experionci'  of  the  claims  that  are  made 
by  teachers  who  were  in  the  service  befoi-e  1900  would 
lead  you  to  believe  that  a teacher  tiiTiving  at  that  time 
of  service  would  present  his  claim  for  tho  £173  ns  being 
entitled  to  it  under  the  old  rules?— I certainly  believe 
he  would.  He  would  represtMit  that  " I entered  your 
service  subject  to  a Rcheuie  of  rules  which  would  have 
affoi-ded  me  a sului-y  of  £17.3  at  this  particular  point 
of  my  service,  taking  into  account  the  manner  iii 
which  I have  discharged  my  duties,  and  the  average 
attendance  that  has  been  maintained  at  my  school,  and 
now  I find  that  you  propose  to  give  me  only  £167.” 
1.4016.  Was  there  any  other  suggestion  that  occuitckT 
lo  you  with  regard  to  the  scale? — Of  course,  there  would 
be  'difliculty  about  it  in  regard  to  the  increased  expense. 
Annual  increments  must  either  he  given,  say,  on  an 
automatic  system,  or  they  must  lie  given  through  an 
adniinistrntivo  system  that  would  cost  a great  deal 
more,  or  at  least  would  cost  considerably  more  than 
the  system  of  triennial  iiicrc-meiits.  lender  the  trienuint 
system  each  man’s  pcvsitioii  is  only  reviewed  every 
tiiird  year,  but  if  you  arc  to  exact  the  same  degree  of 
efficiency  in  reference  to  annual  increments  ea^  case 
must  be  considered  t'verv  year.  Wliile,  of  cowse, 
compared  with  the  total  payments  to  teachers,  the 
additional  adniinistrntive  expense  might  not  be  great, 
yet  it  is  .a  figure  that  ciumot  he  left  out  of  sight.  The- 
staff  dealing  at  present  with  iiierements  tricnnially 
would  not  be  able  to  a))ply  an  e(|uiiU.v  searching  test 
for  annual  increments. 

14017.  Tlie  annual  inereraeiits  were  suggested  as  op 
of  the  means  by  wbieli  the  triennial  test  might  be  dis- 
pensed with? — Of  course,  I cim  see  that  if  you  relax 
the  condition  of  efficiency  you  will  necessarily  add 
very  considerably,  when  you  are  dealing  ndth  the  pay 
of  13,000  iiidividuols,  to  tho  ultimate  total  charge  on 
tie  State. 

14013.  In  your  adniinistrntive  brunch  tlie  members 
of  the  staff  get  their  increments  on  a certificate  that 
their  service  has  been  apjiroved?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

14019.  And  nothing  further?— Oh,  I think  there  is 
something  more  than  that:  tlierc  is  a rather  searching 
certificate  prescribed  in  tiic  case  nf  Civil  Servants.  "Wbea 
a man  gets  an  annual  increment  of  salary  his  elaini 
is  dealt  u-ith  on  what  is  known  in  the  service  generally, 
I think,  as  an  increment  docket.*  That  docket  has 
to  set  forth  a certificate  of  efficiency  during  the  pwt 
year  from  his  immediate  superintendent,  that  '®' 
man  who  is  acting  as  head  of  the  room  in  which  hei3 
working.  It  has  to  be  certified  then  by,  tho  next  higher 
official. 

14020.  No,  I beg  your  pardon,  that  is  not  required- 
The  Order  in  Council  requires  two  certificates  and  only 
two.  I will  read  the  Order*  in  C’oimeil,  which  defines 
exactly  what  is  required  and  nothing  more  : — “ Annual 
increments  of  salary  shall  not  be  allowed  to  auy  'omcer 
at  the  date  from  which  in  ordinary  coui'se  it  would 
come  due  without  a certificate  from  his  immediate- 
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superior,  countersigned  by  the  head  of  the  Departanent 
or  such  person  as  n©  may  designate  for  the  purpose,  to 
the  effect  that  the  service  of  such  officer  during  the  year 
preceding  the  date  of  such  certificate  has  been  approved 
of.”  So  that  there  ar©  just  two  people  who  are  re- 
quired under  the  Order  in  Council  to  certify,  and  those 
seem  to  me  to  bo  the  neeessai-y  people  to  certify, 
especially  if  the  place  is  largo,  ^e  certificate  has  to 
be  signed  by  the  immediate  superior,  and  then  it  has 
to  be  signed  by  the  head  of  the  Department ; in  oth(?r 
wolds,  as  liead  of  the  Accounting  Department  you 
would  sign  it  and  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  if 
you  like  to  have  half-a-dozen  initials  put  in  that  is 
iiot  necessary  by  the  Order  in  Council? — ^^'ell,  the 
actual  practice  I know  in  my  department  is 
this.  'i'he  increment  docket  is  certified  by  the 
head  of  the  depai-tment  in  which  a man  is  at  work; 
it  is  certified  by  the  secretary  to  the  Commissioners; 
it  then  comes  to  the  accountant,  who  formulates  the 
regular  Order  awarding  increment,  and  submits  it  to 
tlie  Resident  Commissioner  for  his  approval,  end  it  is 
finally  in  that  shape  approved  by  the  Board. 

14021.  Yes;  but  your  action  is  purely  automatic? — 

I do  not  understand. 

14022.  I menu  that  suppose  it  is  auerther  dopai-tment 
than  your  own,  the  people  who  have  to  determine 
whether  the  person  is  to  get  his  increment  are  the  head 
of  the  department  and  the  B/Csident  Commishoner ? — 
Yes,  I undei-stand  that.  My  action  in  dealing  with  it 
as  accountant  is  automatic. 

14023.  Of  course,  in  your  department  you  are  head 
of  your  department? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

14024.  But  I mean  the  issue  may  be  obscured  by  a 
number  of  certificates  of  officials? — And,  of  course,  it 
generally  will  become  necessaiy  in  order  to  cai'ry  out 
the  requirement  of  the  Order  in  Council.  The  parti- 
cular man  who  will  sign  may  not  himself  have  a minute 
knowledge  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  increment  is 
due,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a certificate  that 
the  man  is  all  right  from  the  minor  superior,  who  is 
in  possession  of  minute  information. 

14026.  He  may  take  any  of  those  he  likes,  and,  of 
course  we  all  know  that  there  may  be  in  doubtful 
cases  a conference  with  other  people  in  order  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  certificate  ought  to  be  issued, 
hut  it  is  his  immediate  superior  and  the  head  of  the 
department,  who  are  specified  by  the  Order  in  Council. 
The  head  of  the  department  in  this  case  is  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  of  course? — Yes. 

14026.  And  the  immediate  superior  may  be  doubtful 
sometimes,  hut  it  is  the  immediate  superior  whoever 
he  is? — There  is  an  intermediate  person  in  any  case, 
witii  personal  knowledge  of  the  efficiency  of  the  olerk 
who  gets  the  certificate. 

14027.  Then  I may  mention  another  point  here  that 
scarcely  comes  wi&in  your  branch,  but  yet  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  a ease  of  persons 
coming  under  the  Order  in  Council.  There  is  this  pro- 
viso, wiat  ‘‘  if  at  the  date  when  the  increment  would 
in  ordinary  course  become  due  a certificate  cannot  be 
given,  the  head  of  the  department  may  specify  a pri^ 
from  the  expiration  of  which,  if  the  officer's  service  in 
the  meantime  has  been  approved,  increment  may  be 
allowed,  and  may  from  time  to  time  extend  the  period 
80  fixed.  If  the  officer’s  service  after  the  grant  of  the 
deferred  increment  shall  continue  satisfactory,  the  head 
of  the  department  may,  if  and  when  he  thinks  fit,  in- 
crease the  salary  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  that  at 
which  it  would  have  stood  if  no  increment  had  been 
withheld  or  deferred.  Any  such  increase  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General.”  Now, 
the  result  of  that  proviso  is  this,  that  if  a man  loses  an  in- 
crement for  a time,  he  only  loses  his  increment  for 
that  period  and  no  longer,  whereas  under  the  rules  of 
the  Board,  if  a teacher  loses  his  increment  of  £.1,  the 
loss-  of  that  increment  may  cause  him  a loss  in  the 
course  of  his  career  of  over  £119.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  are  aware  of  that?— Well,  I assume  you 
have  made  the  calculation;  I have  not. 

14028.  The  calculation  has  been  submitted  to  us  by 
others;  it  is' not  ours?-^Well,  I suppose  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  admit  that  a man  might  lose  a very  considerable 
figure.  I am  prepared  to  admit  that  there  might  be  a 
very  considerable  loss.  , 


14029.  I mentioned  it  t-o  you,  because  Mr.  Demass, 
iu  speaking  of  this  mutter,  seemed  to  think  tliat  the 
staff  in  the  office  were  subject  to  much  more  onerous 
conditions  than  the  teachers,  and  I wanted  to  remove 
any  misapprehension  on  that  point? — Well,  I should 
like  to  say  that  the  increments  of  the  office  staff  ai-e 
very  far  from  being  automatic,  while  not  wishing  to 
contend  that  they  are  as  strict  in  some  respects, 
possibly,  as  the  regrilutions  for  National  school  teacheia 
u-ork  out. 

14030.  I take  it  that  those  who  have  got  tlio  control 
of  the  work  of  the  ofiice  see  that  service  is  rendered 
for  increment  as  well  as  everything  else? — Yes,  tliat  is 
so. 

14031.  I was  not  for  a moment  wanting  to  depreciate 
the  office  staff,  but  merely  pointing  out  that  there  is 
under  the  present  rule  a result  that  is  much  more 
aeiious  for  the  teachers  than  it  would  be  to  a member 
of  the  office  staff  if  ho  loses  his  increment? — Yes,  that 
is  so.  Of  course,  such  a ease  as  that  you  assume  is  not 
universal  in  its  application;  it  refers  only  to  a pei-son 
who,  having  been  temporarily  inefficient-,  recovers  and 
maintains  bis  efficiency. 

14032.  Yes,  but  in  the  case  of  a teadiev  who  recovers 
he  suffers? — Yes,  there  is  no  going  back  for  him,  and 
being  put  iu  as  good  a position  as  he  would  have  been. 

1-4033.  No,  and  tliat  matter  has  been  before  the  Lou- 
don School  Board,  f-or  instance,  and  they  provide  that 
if  a teacher’s  imn-ement  is  taken  away  it  is  only  the 
amount  which,  he  loses  for  that  particular  year,  and 
that  he  does  not  suffer  the  consequences  which  would 
result  from  the  application  of  the  rule  that  the  Board 
have  at  present  with  regard  to  increments.  You  quite 
see  that  it  is  a very  serious  matter? — Oh,  I qmte  see 
that  it  is  a serious  matter  for  an  exceptional  individual. 

14034.  Was  there  any  other  point  that  occurred  to 
you? — I think  there  was  no  other  point  that  occurred 
to  me  iu  connection  with  the  Bishop  of  Rc«s’s  scheme, 
so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  examine  it;  but  it  is  only 
a very  tentative  view  that  I have  been  able  to  give, 
and  if  it  became  a question  of  submitting,  the  scale  for 
the  approval  of  the  Tveasui-y  very  much  mors  minute 
and  searching  inquiries  would  have  to  be  made. 

14085.  The  CH.uiiu.-i.ii. — So  that  no  safe  conclusion 
could  be  reached  for  practical  purposes  without  a very 
long  and  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  details  and 
possibilities? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion,  and  the 
most  cursory  examination  shows  that  it  must  lead  to 
cousiderabio  expense,  and  there  would  be  very  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  making  it  applicable  without 
hardship  to  all  existing  teachers. 

14036.  Mr.  Henly. — In  reference  to  the  initial  objec- 
tion that  you  have,  that  is,  as  regards  the  seven  years, 
would  you  see  any  objection  'to  keeping  the  teacher 
without  any  increment  till  that  teacher  has  got  a 
diploma — X know  it  would  make  an  arrangement  of  the 
sort  more  difficult?— Well,  I think  it  could  be  better 
defended,  because  one  can  say  that  until  a trained 
teacher  has  obtained  a diploma  he  is  a probationer. 

14037.-  He  is  a probationer  pure  and  simple? — If  a 
workable  scheme  should  be  framed  on  that  principle  to 
carry  out  the  idea  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  that  it  should 
not  cost  more,  the  whole  scheme  would  have  to  be 
re-east  from  that  point  of  view,  but  it  would,  iu  my 
opinion,  be  open  to  much  less  objection  than  the  pro- 
position now  before  us. 

14038.  Mr.  Haiuuson.— What  is  the  shortest  proba- 
tionary period  now? 

Mr.  Hendy. — In  two  yeai's  they  are  supposed  to  be 
fully  trained? — The  diploma  may  be  gained  in  two 
years,  hut  it  must  be  gained  in  five  years. 

14039.  In  five  ysai-s  or  not  at  all.  Then  the  only 
other  question  I have  is  this.  As  you  have  pointed  out 
certain  objections  to  the  Bishop  of  Boss’s  scheme, 
which  to  my  mind  are  real  objections,  would  it  be  con- 
sistent with  your  potition  as  accountant  to  the  Board 
to  give  us  such  m^ifications  of  that  scheme  as  would 
secure  that  what  we  have  been  aiming  at,  that  is, 
annual  increments,  without  exceeding  the  present  grant, 
could  be  carried  out,  that  is,  a modified  scheme  such 
as  you  might  be  able  to  suggest  with  the  expert  know- 
ledge that  you  have,  and  that,  of  course,  no  member 
of  this  Committee  coxild  have? — ^Well,  that  is  a ques- 
tion that  I am  not  now  prepared  to  give  an  absolvte 
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ansvc'i-  to.  Yuii  see,  to  pi'oparo  such  n schcihe 
ns  that  would  requii'e  a vci'.v  cousidcrable  time,  as  it 
would  be  ft  nwttev  roqiia-iiig  nixich  reflection,  and  I 
take  it  that  iu  order  to  he  of  value  to  you  it  should 
bo  submitted  at  a comparatively  early  date.  I can  see 
that  there  would  be  diifieulty  in  doing  that. 

14040.  But  I suppose  you  can  see-tliat  there  would 
be  advantage,  too? — I suppose  so. 

14041.  Mr.  Kettle. — It  would  not  be  quite  fair  to 
ask  you.  Would  it  not  seem  to  commit  you  to  a policy 
that  you  have  not  expressed  your  approval  of? — I think 
that  an  official  in  my  position  is  in  a difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  preparation  of  this  scheme,  and  that  weight, 
which  it  would  really  not  deserve  to  have,  might  be 
attached  to  it  as  coming  from  an  official.  To  be  really 
valuable,  it  should  be  exhaustive. 

14042.  After  the  very  clear  statement  that  you  have 
put  in  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  really  to  go  over 
a gi-eat  deal  of  ground,  but  with  a view  to  make 
the  situation  perfectly  clear,  I might,  perhap,  ask  you 
a question.  The  total  expense  of  primary  education  is, 
of  course,  a question  of  public  policy,  to  be  determined 
by  Parliament? — Yes,  it  has  ultimately  to  be  detennined 
by  Parliament. 

14043.  In  fact,  it  lias  ultimately  to  be  determined  by 
Parliament? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

14044.  The  position  of  the  Treasury  is  really,  to  put 
it  briefly,  that  it  controls  the  technique  of  expenditure, 
it  controls  the  expenditure  of  moneys  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment?— I suppose  technically  that  is  so. 

Sir  Hiram  Wilkixson. — No  money  can  be  voted  by 
Parliament  xmless  the  Government  ask  for  it,  and  the 
Government  won't  ask  for  any  money,  as  a rule,  unless 
the  Treasury  have,  in  the  first  instance,  sanctioned  it 
and  approved  of  it. 

14045.  Mr.  Ketti^i. — But  with  regard  to  the  growth 
of  the  education  vote  you  have  told  us  that  there  is  a 
part  which  expands  automatically,  for  instance,  if  a 
teacher  should  be  moved  from  a lower  grade  to  a higher? 
— Yes,  and  obtain  increment  within  the  gi-ade. 

14046.  And  that  expenditure  has  been  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  Treasury? — Yes. 

14047.  And  consequently  that  part  of  the  vote  grows 
automatically? — ^It  grows  automatically,  but  even  the 
expenditure  required  to  meet  that  automatic  gron*tb 
is  subject  to  the  criticism  and  review  of  the  Treasury. 
We  send  forward  what  I call  our  automatic  estimate. 
We  have  to  set  forth,  under  each  sub-head  there,  how 
much  our  proposal  differs  from  that  previously  put 
forward  by  increase  or  decrease,  and  if  there  is  an  in- 
crease we  have  to  account  for  that  increase  and  to 
give  a full  explanation  of  it,  and  satisfy  them  by  the 
regulations.  Even  on  the  automatic  expenditure,  they 
exercise  that  degree  of  criticism  and  control. 

14048.  But  in  the  case  of  any  new  departiue  in  edu- 
cational policy,  involving  a now  head  of  expenditure, 
the  criticism  of  that  is  much  more  minute? — Oh,  very 
much  more  minute. 

14049.  You  say  in  your  statement  relating  to  • that 
particular  point,  that  is,  a new  departure  in  policy,  in- 
Tolving  a new  expenditure,  that  after  consideration  of 
the  proposal  thus  submitted,  the  Treasury  notify  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  various  claims  put  forward. 
Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  this  is  a point  that  Sir  Hiram 
is  making,  and  I want  to  make  perfectly  clear.  If  the 
Government  of  the  day  go  to  the  Treasury  and  say  : 

We  approve  of  this  new  educational  policy,  and  we 
want  this  additional  expenditure  on  education,”  the 
Goverjiment  of  the  day  coxrld  get  it,  whatever  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Treasury  might  be? — Well,  I t^e  it  that 
like  all  other  public  departments  the  Treasury  is  really 
controlled  by  the  Government,  and  if  the  Treasury  get 
positive  directions  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
they  are  under  the  necessity  of  canying  them  out;  but 
what  I would  like  to  emphasise  is  this,  so  far  as  wb 
are  concerned,  that  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  under  the  regulations  may  not  put  their  de- 
mand before  Parliament  or  the  Government  of  the  day; 
they  may  only  present  them  through  the  Treasury.  As 
a matter  of  routine  we  present  all  our  requisitions 
through  the  Irish  Goverament.  We  do  not  even  go 
directly,  tq  the  Treasury.  We  submit  them  to  the  Irish 


Government  and  the  Irish  Govenuuent  submit  tliem  to 
tlie  Treasury,  and  the  Treasury  present  the  proposals 
to  Parliament. 

14050.  That  is  the  form  and  official  mode  ot  transact- 
ing the  hiisincss;  but  if  tlic  Couimissioners  think  they 
need  more  money  iu  order  to  make  priiuuiy  education 
thoroughly  efficient,  of  course  they  can  adopt  a resolu- 
tion at  their  Board  meeting,  and  send  it  to  the  Chief 
Sccretnry,  and  interview  the  persons  responsible  for 
the  Govermnent? — Yes,  it  is  open  to  thorn  to  do  that. 

140.51.  'ion  see,  we  want  to  fix  responsibility  where 
it  really  lies.  The  National  Board,  I think  you  very 
clearly  explained,  has  been  blamed  for  matters  for 
which  the  Trensur.y  was  resijoiisihle,  and  I now  suggest 
that  the  Treasury  is  to  he  blamed  for  things,  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  winch  lies  with  the  Government 
of  the  day? — Well,  I do  not  say  that  the  Government 
can  escape  responsibility. 

14052.  Of  course,  it  is  clear  that  no  constiSiition  could 
Aven-k  for  which  the  Treasury  was  the  ultimate  Court  of 
Appeal  and  not  Parliament? — Oh,  ot  eoxii-se,  Parliament 
must  be  the  ultimate  Court  of  -•ippeal. 

14053.  So  that  it  is  a matter  of  public  policy,  and  ia 
case  the  expenditure  was  thought  inadvisable,  the 
Government  could  havx^  its  wny  against  the  Treasury? 
— As  far  as  I know,  that  is  so. 

14054.  Mr.  Kettle. — The  business  of  the  Treasury 
is  to  object  to  all  non’  oxpondituro  irrespective  of 
its  merits.  I quite  agree  that  it  is  a most 
valuable  function,  but  the  responsibility  lies  with  the 
Government  of  the  day.  Now  you  have  explained  (it 
was  not  necessary  to  explain  it  to  us,  but  apparently 
necessary  to  explain  it  to  a considxn’uble  number  of 
people)  what  the  surrendering  of  the  surplus  in  actual 
fact  means.  Perhaps  yon  would  throw  additional  light 
on  that? — ^Very  well.  In  the  month  of  January,  a 
Treasury  circular  is  received  in  every  spending  depart- 
ment, inquiring  whether  a suppliuncntary  estimate  will 
bo  required  to  complete  the  expenditure  falling  due 
within  that  particular  year,  and  if  so  laying  down  the 
date  by  which  it  must  bo  hi,  ami  the  particular  form 
in  which  it  must  be  given,  or,  in  the  altemativer 
whether  the  money  voted  is  now  found  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  requirements,  and  if  so  to  state  the  approximate 
amount  of  the  anticipated  excess.  Well,  supposing  that 
in  the  month  of  January,  when  we  can  generally  tell 
pretty  closel.y  xvhat  our  expenditure  will  bs  during  the 
year  ending  31st  of  March,  we  reply  that  we  believe  the 
vote  will  exceed  the  actual  expenditure  by  £6,000,  the 
usual  practice  in  that  ease  is  for  the  Exchequer  to  retain 
that  £6,000  from  our  vote;  it-  never  issues  to  the  Pay- 
master-General at  all:  it  is  only  technically  surrendei'ed, 
because  as  a matter  of  fact  tlic  money  has  never  come 
out  of  the  Exchequer. 

14055.  The  CnAiiiMAK. — Is  it  necessary  to  use  the 
word  ‘‘  surrendored  ”? — Well,  it  is  on  our  forms;  I am 
not  spealdng  for  our  dcpai-tment  particularly;  it  is  in- 
all  Civil  Service  departments.  Wo  have  got  to  keep  our 
accounts  m a particuiiur  form  and  render  th«n  in  a 
particular  way,  and  we  are  not  at  libert.y  to  make- 
changes;  we  must  proceed  in  the  approved  method. 

14056.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  word  has  created' 
a misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  or  a> 
great  many  of  them,  who  believe  that  the  money  is- 
actually  paid  back  to  the  Treasury? — I believe  that, 
misapprehension  prevails. 

14057.  Mr.  Kettle. — I think  it  might  be  brought  out- 
more  clearly  that  the  total  amount  of  the  surplus  sur- 
rendered for  eight  years  down  to  the  present  yoai-  was- 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote? — Yes. 

14058.  Ix'ss  than  one  per  cent.? — Of  courec,  consider- 
ably less  than  one  per  cent. : and  as  far  as  the  teachers 
themselves  are  concerned,  if  you  only  take  the  surplus- 
of  money  appropriated  for  payment  of  the  teachers  the- 
surplus  surrendered  w'ould  be  much  more  slight. 

14059.  The  Chairman. — There  is  no  separate  account 
showing  what  has  been  surrendered  under  the  head  of 
Salaries  of  Teachers? — Well,  -there  is.  By  comparing 
the  payments  for  salaries  ns  entered  in  the  Appropria- 
tion Account  you  can  arrive  at  what  was  surrendered  in 
respect  of  the  payment  of  principal  teachers  afid. 
assistant  teachers.  ' ■ ’ 
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14060.  You  can  do  that? — Yes.  You  have  it  in  vhat 
Sir  Hiram  read  out  in  the  last  Appropriation  Account 
dealing  with  the  money  appropriated  to  payment  of 
principal  teachers  and  assistant  teachers. 

14061.  And  capitation  grants  to  schools? — Yes.  In 
that  particular  year  there  was  only  a surrender  of 
;£600  or  so  out  of  a vote  amounting  to  £1,300,000.  In 
that  case  I have  to  admit  that  the  estimate  was 
accidentally  close;  it  is  a degree  of  perfection  that  could 
not  he  expected  as  a rule. 

14062.  Mr.  Kettle. — Sir  Hiram  brought  out  another 
point  on  which  there  exists  a misapprehension  as  to 
money  being  surrendered  to  the  Treasury  in  respect  of 
one  branch  of  the  service  when  needed  for  some  other 
branch? — Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  transfer  money 
provided  for  a sanctioned  service  to  meet  expenditure 
on  an  unsanctioned  service.  Perhaps  I had  better 
make  myself  clear  about  ihat.  Subject  to  making  no 
payment  that  was  not  consistent  with  the  sanctioned 
rules,  we  might  apply  with  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Treasury  an  overplus  of  money  under  one  sub-head  to 
meet  a deficiency  under  another.  For  instaneo,  if  you 
examine  the  appropriation  accounts  for  the  particular 
years  in  Sir  Hiram’s  possession,  you  will  find  under 
the  head  of  Incidental  Expouses  of  the  Office  there  was 
an  unexpected  increase  in  the  cost  of  advertisements 
and  the  provision  for  that  incidental  expenditure  was 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  actual  payment,  and  that,  as 
a fact,  the  actual  payment  exceeded  by  £100  the  pro- 
visioD  in  the  vote.  ‘Well,  we  proceeded  to  make  this 
payment  because  we  were  conscious  at  the  time  that 
we  had  a satisfactory  explanation,  and  that  every  pay- 
ment we  made  could  be  defended  on  the  existing 
rule ; still  we  could  not  ultimately  present  the  accounts 
to  the  Auditor-General  without  the  Treasury’s  sanction. 

14063.  You  could  not  take  any  steps  like  that? — We 
could  not  without  the  Treasury’s  sanction. 

14064.  And  you  had  to  proceed  under  the  rules  pre- 
viously sanctioned  by  them? — We  have  to  proceed 
under  the  rules  previously  sanctioned. 

14065.  With  regard  to  the  details  on  which  the  Trea- 
sury has  exercised  its  control,  it  is  stated  here  that  the 
standard  numbers  in  the  grades  are  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioners after  consultation  with  the  Treasury? — That 
was  originally  so. 

14006.  It  says  here  that  the  number  of  teachers  recog- 
nised in  each  grads  ‘‘  is  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Commissioners  under  arrangement  with  the  Trea- 
sury ”? — Yes,  and  having  been  so  fixed  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  increase  any  of  these  without  at  first  obtain- 
ing the  express  sanction  of  the  Treasury. 

14067.  And  the  last  word  lies  with  the  Treasury? 
The  last  word,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  lies  with 
the  Treasury,  and  Rule  108(c)  says,  “ The  Commis- 
sioners reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  alter  tho 
rate  of  salary  for  continued  good  service  from  time  to 
time  subject  to  approval  of  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty’s 
Treasury? — Yes,  there  is  the  same  restriction  there. 

14068.  And  with  regard  to  the  average  attendance 
which  is  a determinant  of  the  teachers’  income,  can 
you  tell  me  the  history  of  the  rule  bearing  on  average 
attendance — that  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury,  I 
presume? — Yes,  that  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury, 
and  cannot  he  altered  without  Treasury  approval. 

14069.  In  that  repeet  also  the  last  word  lies  with  the 
Treasury? — The  last  word  lies  with  the  Treasury. 

14070.  One  special  matter  of  complaint  was  brought 
before  us  by  Mr.  Forth,  of  the  Technical  Institute, 
Belfast,  about  having  an  elementary  evening  class  and 
the  capitation  payment  for  this.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  capitation  and  the  financial  arrangement  with 
regard  to  elementary  evening  schools  are  in  the  same 
position  as  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  other 
schools? — The  same  rules  with  regard  to  Treasury 
powers  apply  to  evening  schools  .that  apply  to  day 
schools.  We  cannot  alter  the  rate  of  payment  for 
evening  schools  without  first  getting  tiie  sanction  of  the 
Treasury. 

14071.  Mr.  Forth  said  in  that  particular  case  that 
though  in  the  year  1905  the  National  Board  had  £23,000 
included  in  the  Civil  Service  estimates  for  the  schools 
out  of. which  they  spent  £11,000  and  returned  £12,000 


to  tlie  Treasury,  but  the  extraordinary  thing  about  it- 
is  that  the  financial  scheme  was  arrang^  by  the 
Board  in  consultation  with  the  Treasury? — ^Yes,  that 
is  so. 

14072.  And  not  a penny  could  have  been  expended 
except  with  their  sanction  under  that  rule? — No  money 
could  be  expended  without  tbeii’  sanction.  What 
happened  was  that  when  the  scheme  for  evening  schools 
was  first  promulgated  it  att-ained  a certain  degree  of 
temporary  popularity,  and  I dare  say  a good  many  of 
the  teachers  failed  to  realise  the  amount  of  work  on 
their  part  required  to  earn  t-iie  grant.  In  any  case  they 
tried  for  the  first  year,  aud  that  particular  year  the 
expenditure  came  to  £23,000,  but  with  actual 
experience  they  did  not  maintain  their  enthusiasmr 
and  the  payment  in  tho  ensuing  year  was  very  much 

14073.  Mr.  Harrison. — ^You  were  bound  to  mate  pro- 
vision for  the  largest  number? — We  were  bound  to- 
make  provision  for  possible  expenditure  in  our  esti- 
mate, so  far'  as  we  were  able  to  judge  it  at  the  time. 

14074.  Aud  had  that  been  exceeded  you  would  have 
had  to  ask  a supplementary  vote? — Yes,  provided  we 
had  not  savings  in  othei'  subjects  tisat  might  meet  it.  • 
14076.  Mr.  Kavj^aoh, — You  can  transfer  sums  from 
one  sub-head  to  another? — As  I explained  with  tire 
Treasury  sanction,  we  have  to  get  the  Treasury  sanc- 
tion. 

14076.  Mr.  Kettle. — The  total  vote  is  £1,737,000 
rougUy,  and  of  that  less  than  £30,000  is  expended  on 
office  administration,  £29,421? — Yes. 

14077.  As  I work  it  out  that  is  about  1.7  per  cent- 
of  the  total  vote? — ^WeLL  a very  small  percentage;  of 
course,  I have  not  yet  made  out  the  precise  figure.  I 
think  it  was  interesting  to  bring  out  this  circumstance, 
because  1 have  seen  it  stated,  for  instance,  that  the 
administration  in  Ireland  is  very  much  more  expensive 
than,  say,  in  Scotland;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  take  the  primary  education  administration  in 
its  entirety,  whereas  in  Scotland  there  is  a very  great 
number  of  school  Boards.  Ours  is  a ' great  central' 
system  having  the  entire  expense  of  education,  aud  ' 
if  you  want  to_  really  compare  the  cost  of  the  two 
systems,  you  must  take  the  cost  of  the  central  admini- 
stration in  Scotland,  and  add  the  cost  of  the  local  school 
Board,  and  I think  if  you  do  Ihat  you  will  find  the- 
Irish  administration  is  very  much  cheaper. 

14078.  The  Chatrsian. — ^And  the  same  would  hold  in 
England? — The  same  would  hold  in  England,  but  w9 
are  much  more  frequently  compared  with  Scotland  on 
account  of  the  closeness  of  the  two  populations. 

14079.  Mr.  Kettle. — The  teachers  have  asked  for 
monthly  payment  of  salary? — ^Yes 

140SO.  Would  monthly  payment  of  salary  involve  any 
increase  in  your  staff? — Undoubtedly  it  would. 

14081.  A serious  increase? — ^A  rather  serious  increase. 

14082.  Still  if  the  thing  were  right  in  itself,  and 
conferred  great  ad'vantages  to  the  teachers,  the  mere 
fact  that  it  would  involve  a certain  increase  wo'uld 
not  be  a reason  for  disallowing.it? — I do  not  think  the 
added  administrative  expense  is  the  real  difficulty  at 
all.  The  real  block  is  the  difficulty  in  making  pro- 
vision for  two  months’  payment  that  would  have  to 
be  met  in  the  first  year,  and  then  to  that,  of  course,  , 
in  all  probability  would  have  to  he  added  provision 
for  paying  for  eleven  months  the  augmentation  or 
Birrell  grant,  which  is  commonly  paid  in  the  mouth 
of  April,  and  it  'Would  be  difficult  to  defend  continuing 
the  payment  of  this  grant  annually  if  you  institute  a 
system  of  monthly  payments. 

14083.  The  Chairman.— We  had  an  estimate  of  what 
that  two  months  arrangement  would  cost? — have  not 
the  figure  -with  me.  but  I think  it  would  be  some- 
thing between  £200,000  and  £800,000  in  the  first  year. 
If  I were  coming  back  I woiild  give  you  a closer 
approximation.  It  would  be  more  than  a sixth  of  the 
annual  salaries  if  we  were  to  pay  this  augmentation 
monthly,  because  you  would  have  to  pay  that  for 
eleven  months  in  tlie  year  in  which  the  monthly  pay- 
raeu'ts  would  be  introduced. 

14084.  Mr.  Henlt. — ^What  does  the  grant  amount- 
to? — The  estimate  for  the  cprient  year  for  principal 
and  assistant  teachers  and  convent  capitation  pay- 
ments corresponding- is  £114,500,  and  for  the  junior 
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assistant  misti'esses  wlio  are  voted  for  under  a separate 
aub-head  of  the  vote  it  would  be  at  least  £7,000,  eo 
that  is  over  £120,000  at  present. 

14085.  The  Chairman. — That  would  be  added  to  the 
.£200,000,  which  would  make  £320,000? — It  would  not 
amount  to  so  much  as  that,  because  we  would  not 
propose  to  pay  the  precise  sum  representing  one- 
twelfth  of  the  annual  salary  for  each  of  the  first  two 
months  of  the  quarter.  Under  the  monthly  system 
of  payments  that  wore  set  up  in  the  Civil  Service, 
the  first  two  months  you  make  payments  on  account. 
You  do  not  pay  exactly  the  twelfth  of  the  annual 
.salary.  For  the  first  two  months  tiie  man  receives  8 
per  cent,  of  his  annual  salary  disregarding  the  shillings 
and  pence,  and  the  third  month  he  gets  the  balance. 

14086.  Sir  &kam  "Wilkinson. — May  I point  out  that 
in  the  Consular  Service  in  China  and  Japan,  at  any 
rate,  the  salaries  are  paid  monthly,  bub  not  upon  that 
eystein.  Each  month  is  reckoned  by  itself,  and  a com- 
plete mouth’s  payment  is  made.  A difficulty  naturally 
arises  with  regard  to  fractions,  perhaps  pennies,  but 
nothing  more,  and  there  is  a difficulty  in  calculating 
the  income  tax.  You  have  to  make  calculations  on 
• income  tax  for  each  month ; but  in  the  case  of  the 
■teacher  he  would  be  relieved  from  any  difficulty  with 
regard  to  income  tax?— Certainly;  we  do  not  assess 
the  ordinary  National  School  teacher  for  income  tax. 

14087.  So  that  I really  suggest  that  if  you  had 
monthly  payments  to  the  teachers  that  system  of  mak- 
ing a difference  between  the  first  two  months  and  the 
final  months  ■would  not  be  necessary? — ^Well,  I would 
like  to  say  that  in  our  calculations  with  regard  to  the 
probable  cost  of  introducing  monthly  payments  to  the 
teachers  we  assumed  that  the  Cml  Service  system, 
ns  in  force  in  Ireland,  would  be  followed.  There  are 
•about  18,000  indi'vidual  teachers,  monitors,  etc.,  to  be 
paid,  and  to  arrange  for  a payment  of  shillings  and 
pence  for  every  month  in  the  quarter  wo'uld  add  greatly 
to  ■the  office  work. 

14088.  Mr.  Kettle. — These  are  mere  difficulties  of 
administration,  but  if  you  had  Parliamentai'y  sanction 
•for  making  the  change  from  quarterly  to  monthly  pay- 
ments it  could  be  done? — "Undoubtedly  it  could  be 
•done. 

14089.  The  working  of  the  scheme  of  the  Bishop  of 
Eoss,  yo'u  pointed  out  very  clearly,  would  also  create 
•difficulty,  but  would  not  any  change  in  the  payment 
■of  salaries  create  very  great  difficulty? — ^Any  new 
scheme  of  salaries  must  present  difficulty. 

14090.  "Very  serious  difficulty? — ^It  must  present  diffi- 
■eulty,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  must  also  lead  to 
increased  expenditure.  Any  workable  echeme  must 
lead  to  increased  expenditure. 

14091.  But  suppose  the  present  system  is  held  to  be 
■unsatisfactory  neither  of  ^ese  objections  is  a conclu- 
sive reason  against  a change  for  the  batter?— Certainly 
not,  provided  the  necessary  funds  can  be  obtained. 

14092.  Provided  the  necessary  Parliamentary  sanc- 
tion can  be  obtained?— Yes. 


14098.  Can  you  tell  me  on  the  average  what  per- 
•centage  of  the  teachers  obtain  their  increments? — I 
*m  not  in  a position  to  give  you  the  exact  figure. 

14094.  Can  you  ascertain  it  for  us?— I mentioned 
before  that,  I believe,  a return  is  being  prepared  show- 
mg  -through  a whole  series  of  years  how  many  teachers 
nave  been  receiving  increment. 


14096.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  Pensioi 
Om<«,  as  you  mention  that  there  were  a number  i 
teachers  who  had  dropped  out  of  the  service  befo 
they  reached  the  attainable  maximum?— No-  we  c 
not  administer  the  Pensions  Office.  The  Teacher 
Pension  Office  is  administered  in  a small  aepara 
•departo^t  in  Dublin  Castle.  Our  only  connecMc 
With  it  18  that  out  of  our  vote  we  pay  a grant-in-ai 
towards  the  financial  support  of  the  Pensions  Pun 
I may  mention  that  the  grant  was  £18,000  a yeai-  bi 
gmte  recently  an  addition  of  £26,000  has  been  mad 
Tawing  the  entire  grant-in-aid  to  £43.000  a year 
Tielieve  the  intention  is  to  provide  towards  a bett< 
•scheme  of  pension,  and  t'hat  such  a scheme  is  at  preaer 
•under  consideration  and  in  course  of  preparation. 

14096.  Can  you,  from  information  which  is  at  voi 
•lisposal,  aay  what  percentage  of  teachers  do  ru 


through  all  the  gi'ades  up  to  the  maximum? — ^I  do  not 
think  I could.  I do  not  think  that  we  have  any 
statistics,  but,  of  course,  a return  on  that  line  I take 
it  could  be  prepared.  I do  not  think  we  have  any 
available  statistics  on  that  point. 

14097.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  by  any  means  universal 
for  men  or  rv’cmen-teachers  to  continue  in  the  service 
for  the  full  time? — It  is  certainly  not  universal 

14098.*Ib  it  general  even? — Well,  I should  think, 
having  regard  to  the  ordinai-y  incidents  of  life,  that 
one  could  say  it  u as  general. 

14099.  The  Chairman. — I think  you  will  find  the 
nuinbei-  in  each  year  cud  the  districts  of  the  country 
ill  the  report  of  the  Board? — ^We  know  as  a matter  of 
fact  the  number  going  out  every  year,  and  why  they 
go  out,  and,  of  course  tv  person  might  elect  to  be 
pensioned  who  is  ctticicut  before  rctiehiiig  the  age  at 
which  his  retimiicub  bi-eonios  compulsory. 

14100.  Mr.  Kettijs. — Witli  regard  lo  this  choice 
between  the  trieuuial  and  the  annual  scales  of  incre- 
ments, am  I right  in  understanding  that  it  was  the 
Ti-easury  that  was  responsible  for  the  triennial  system, 
and  that  in  fact  it  was  an  annual  scheme  that  was 
prepared  by  the  inspector  or  the  Board?' — I am  not 
prepared  to  give  evidence  on  that  point,  because  I was 
not  concerned  with  ]n-i-paratioii  ol  the  scheme. 

14101.  In  considering  your  own  attitude  from  the 
accountant’s  point  of  view  towards  the  suggested  onuual 
scale,  the  first  point  that  was  iiiiulc  by  Sir  Hiram 
seems  to  require  some  explanation.  Sir  Hiram  sug- 
gested that  the  manager’s  certificate  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teacher  should  warrant  the  payment  of 
the  increment.  I understood  that  the  proposal  was 
that  the  inspector  should  still  be  the  person  responsible, 
but  that  those  merit  marks  should  go,  and  that  the 
schools  should  be  divided  into  classes  satisfactory 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  that  a school  certified  to  be 
satisfactory  by  the  inspector  should  got  its  annual 
increment  practically  automatically,  and  only  the  per- 
centage classified  as  really  unsatisfactory  should  be 
deprived  of  the  iactement? — Yes. 

Sir  Hiram  Wilbikson. — ^Might  I explain  how  this 
arose.  I was  presented  to-day  with  a form  upon  which 
the  principal  and  assistant  teachers  get  the  salaries, 
and  it  is  given  under  ti  eertifiente  from  tJie  manager  that 
the  amount  claimed  is  just  and  proper.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  followed  the  lines  of  the  Order  in  Coimeil  very 
much,  because  he  could  not  c-<‘vtify  tluit  it  was  just  and 
proper  without  approval  of  the  teacher’s  service,  and  I 
did  not  suggest  in  that  that  the  powers  of  the  inspec- 
tor should  be  diminished  in  regard  to  reporting  to  the 
Board  as  to  the  nature  of  the  teaching  in  the  schools 
or  the  conduct  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the  claim, 
but  that  this  certificate  might  be  taken  as  operative 
unless  before  it  reached  the  Board  some  statement  by 
the  inspector  made  in  consequence  of  his  visits  ■was 
submitted  to  the  Board,  wiiieh,  with  the  ruling 
of  tlio  Board  being  transmitted  to  the  account- 
ant, would  mako  the  aoenuntant  say,  " lu  reply 
to  your  application  for  salary  for  such-and-such 
a quarter  (the  last  quarter)  you  have  included  the 
increment,  and  the  Board  have  decided  that  the  incre- 
ment cannot  be  given  in  consequence  of  the  inspector's 
repoi-t.  ’ ’ 

14102.  Mr.  Henly. — ^In  reference  to  the  point  raised 
by  Mr.  Forth,  you  have  a copy  of  the  code  there? — 
Yes. 

14108.  lUndly  look  at  Eule  203? — Yes. 

14104.  Now  you  have  an  evening  school  with  an 
average  attendance  of  20  pupils? — Yes. 

14105.  If  30  attendances  -were  made,  how  much 
would  that  teacher  earn  taking  the  higher  grant  of 
— if  the  avorngo  atfenclance  is  20  and  the  number 
of  attendances  is  30?— There  must  be  70  meetings  in  a 
toTO  to  warrant  a full  payment  of  the  fee.  But  the 
minimum  number  of  meetiugs  for  a reduced  grant 
must  be  46.  That  is  the  rule,  so  that  there  would  not 
be  any  payment  at  all, 

14106.  Tlie  question  Mr.  Forth  bvoiiglit  out  was  this. 
If  we  take  30  attendances  he  would  be  entitled,  on  an 
average  of  20,  to  get  £17  lOs.?— Yes. 

14107.  And  if  he  continued  for  five  more  attendances, 
and  that  the  average  then  fell  to  10  for  these,  the 
total  amount  that  he  could  earn  would  he  then  £16  ls» 
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or  thereabouts.  That  is  his  point,  that  when  you 
reached  a certain  time,  if  the  attendance  began  to  fall 
it  reduced  the  average  attendance  for  the  •whole  period, 
and  the  longer  you  keep  the  school  open  ■the  less  you 
earn? — Well  I suppose  there  is  a good  deal  to  be 
said  in  defence  of  prescribing  a reasonable  minimum 
number  of  meetings  as  necessary  to  establish  a,  claim 
for  payment,  and  to  be  included  in  the  calculation  of 
the  average  attendance. 

14108.  Mr.  Kettle. — ^Does  the  Eesident  Commis- 
aioner  tank  as  a civil  servant? — Well,  I think  he  does. 
Hia  salary  is  borne  on  "the  Civil  Service  vote. 

14109.  Mr.  Habeison. — Is  it  a pensionable  office? — 
The  office  is  pensionable. 

14110.  When  ’there  is  a case  of  the  aoooimts  of  a 
school  being  ■wrong,  is  the  teacher  liable  to  fine? — 
Yes.  • 

13111.  How  is  the  amount  of  the  fine  determined? — * 
The  amount  of  the  fine  ia  determined  by  the  executive 
officer  dealing  ■with  the  matter,  having  regard  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offence. 

14li2.  And  the  executive  officer  would  be  one  of 
the  secretaries? — The  executive  officer  would  probably 
be  one  of  the  secretaries,  but,  of  course,  ■the  matter  is 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Oommissionera, 
because  every  fine  is  inflicted  on  the  Commissioners* 
Order. 

14113.  It  does  not  come  before  you? — No. 

14114.  It  does  not? — ^No,  it  does  not,  but  when  the 
amount  has  been  determined  by  the  Board  it  comes 
to  me  to  make  certain  that  penalty  is  recovered. 

14115.  But  in  no  case  does  it  depend  on  your  recom- 
mendation as  to  what  the  amount  of  the  fine  should 
be? — ^No. 

14116.  Mr.  Kavanaqh. — ^Witii  regard  to  the  Bishop 
of  Boss’s  scale,  do  you  know  how  many  -teachers  leave 
witliin  the  first  seven  years? — 1 could  not  say. 

14117.  That  would  be  important,  wo-uld  it  not,  if 
the  initial  salary  was  raised,  as  many  teachers  might 
leave  before  the  seven  years,  and  carry  away  with 
them  a large  salary? — ^Yes;  I pointed  that  out  yester- 
day in  discussing  the  matter  with  the  Bishop  of  Boss. 

I do  not  know  the  exact  figures,  but  I think  there  is 
a tendency  to  increase  in  that  direction.  Wo  know,  in 
fact,  that  a great  many  of  our  teachers  at  present  are 
emigrating  to  Canada. 

14118.  The  Chairman.— That  is  principally  the 
northern  counties  and  Antrim  particularly? — Yes. 

14119.  Mr.  Kavanaqh. — ^Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
begin  to  claim  Ihe  increment  two  years  sooner? — Well, 
of  course,  that  would  involve  a recasting  of  the  figures. 

14120.  Altogether? — ^Yes,  it  would,  for  these  figures 
are  very  intricate. 

14121.  The  Chairman. — ^Is  there  any  other  point 
you  wish  to  mention? — I should  like  to  make  myself 
sufficiently  clear  on  the  point  as  to  the  person  respon- 
sible for  determining  the  amount  of  a fine  infiieted 
upon  a teacher.  Suppose  the  matter  comes  under  the 
consideration  of  the  secretary,  he  estimates  what,  in 
his  judgment,  the  amount  of  the  fine  should  be.  It  then 
goes  to  the  Besident  Commissioner,  and  is  subject  to 
review  by  him,  and  finally  comes  before  the  Board, 
and  is  subject  to  their  acceptance. 

14122.  All  fines  are  put  on  the  agenda  of  the  Board? 
— All  fines  are  put  on  -the  agenda  paper,  and  the  Com- 
missioners are  supplied  with  the  partijiulars  with 
regard  to  the  circumstances  for  which  the  fine  is 
imposed. 

14123.  And  the  offence  for  which  the  fine  is  imposed? 
— Yes,  quite  so. 

14124.  Mr.  Henlt. — Is  there  a discussion  at  -Hie 
Board  unless  an  indmdual  Commissioner  wishes  to 
raise  it,  or  it  is  taken  as  a matter  of  course? — I am  not 
in  a position  to  give  any  e-vidence  on  that. 

14125.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — On  the  subject  of 
averages  the  attention  of  the  Resident  Commissioner 
was  called  to  the  point,  and  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  in  the  case  of  schools  having  more  than  200  days 
attendance,  their  average  may  be  reduced  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  evening  schools,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Henly,  and  Dr.  Starldo  informed 
US  that  a proposal  had  been  made  to  the  TreMury  to 


take  the  200  best  days,  but  the  Treasury  declined  to 
do  it? — ^Well  I have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Starkie  was 
right,  but  I could  uot  of  my  own  personal  knowledge 
say. 

14126.  I observe  in  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year 
this  under  E (10) ; — “ Grant  towards  medical  treat- 
ment of  school  children  and  services  ancillary  thereto.” 

It  appears  that  there  was  a vote  for  ,£7,500  in  1912-13, 
and  there  is  an  estimate  for  ,£5,000  for  1913-14.  Can 
you  tell  us  how  much  was  expended  of  that  in  1912- 
13? — I believe  that  there  was  only  about  ,6300,  a little 
less  than  £800. 

14127.  Can  you  explain  that? — ^Yes,  I can  explain- 
that.  The  Commissioners  applied  for  a pro-vision  for 
the  payment  of  the  dental  trea-fcment  of  National  School 
children  with  the  idea  that  the  whole  of  the  expense 
of  this  system  of  treatment  would  be  provided  out  of 
the  money  voted  by  Parliament.  The  matter  came 
before  the  Treasury,  and  wlien  their  decision  -was 
announced  the  vote  of  £7,500  was  provided,  but  it 
came  with  a stipulation  that  it  could  only  be  spent  so- 
far  as  an  equal  amount  was  provided  from  local  sources 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  vote  was  given — that 
is,  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a scheme  for  the 
dental  treatment  of  children  in  a village  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  £100  for  that  particular  -village,  we  might 
only  pay  £50  of  that  when  there  was  a corresponding 
eum  from  local  sources.  Of  course,  in  this  country* 
where  there  is  no  power  to  levy  a school  rate,  -when  the 
matter  came  to  be  worked  out  as  a practical  measure, 
it  was  found  that  the  condition  attached  by  the  Trea- 
sury to  giving  the  grant  was  such  as  -to  make  it  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a dead  letter.  It  was  ineffective. 

14128.  And  you  scarcely  expect  then  that  the  £5,000 
now  voted  for  next  year  will  be  expended? — ^Well  I 
scarcely  expect  that  it  will  be  expended,  but  I know 
that  there  -\viil  be  more  in  proportion  spent  out  of 
it  than  was  the  case  last  year,  because  we  have  had 
a longer  time  to  attempt  to  organise  it  to  the  best  of 
our  power.  And  -v\'bile  I am  on  that  point  I should 
like  to  mention,  as  affecting  this  question  of  the- 
surrendering  of  balances,  that  you  will  find  in  the 
vote  for  1912-13  -that  there  was  a sum  of  £10,000  for 
scholarships  for  boys  from  secondary  schools.  This 
money  was  given  by  a supplementary  vote  at  the  end 
of  the  Parliamentary  session,  and  it  did  not  appear  in 
the  Commissioners’  original  estimate  at  all.  That  was- 
a matter  such  as  Mr.  Kettle  mentioned.  It  was  a 
ease  where  the  Government  considered  tiiat  the  money 
should  be  pro-vided,  and  as  tiie  result  of  a Parliamentary- 
debate  it  was  decided  that  such  an  amount- should  be 
mads  available  for  that  particular  year,  but  it  was 
part  of  the  provision  that  the  figure  of  £10,000  was- 
not  to  be  an  expanding  figure,  but  -the  ultimata  cost 
of  the  scheme.  The  s<3ieme  that  was  proposed  was  a. 
scheme  for  a scholarship  extending  over  three  years- 
for  each  pupil  enjoying  the  benefit  of  it,  and,  of  course,* 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  possible  amount  of* 
expenditure  for  the  first  year  woufil,  in  any  circum- 
stances, be  much  less  than  the  £10,000  voted^  but,- 
in  fact,  -we  could  not  spend  any  of  it  in  that  year** 
because  some  portion  of  the  school  year  -was  already 
gone,  and  neoessai-ily  the  formulation  of  a scheme: 
would  take  further  time,  and  it  made  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  bring  into  operation  so  far  as  that  year, 
was  concerned,  .^d  yet  the  money  is  there,  and  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  it,  -and  it- 
will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioaers  aa 
money  provided  by  Parliament  and  not  expended. 

14129.  Can  you  give  us  some  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  dental  treatment,  as  schemes  have  been  already 
established  for  the  expenditure  of  a few  hundred 
pounds? — ^Well  there  have  been  a few  eases  where' 
local  persons  have  contributed,  and,  of  course,  as  soon 
as  we  became  aware  that  the  money  was  provided,  we 
took  steps  to  notify  the  managers  and  others;  and  I- 
might  say  that  we  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  to  induce 
the  Treasury  to  withdraw  the  condition  of  providing 
half  the  cost  from  local  sources,  on  account  of  the- 
diffioulty  that  would  give  rise  to  in  Ireland;  we  -tried' 
to  induce  ^em  to  alter  the  condition,  that  there 
should  be  a corresponding  local  contribution,  but  when 
we  realised  that  they  were  determined  in  this  attitude,^ 
Z 2 
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■we  did  the  best  wc  could,  to  get  local  schemes  estab- 
lished and  carried  out  to  spend  the  money  in  the  way 
that  the  Treasury  contemplated,  and  in  a few  instances 
schemes  were  enabled  'to  be  put  forward  where  local 
people  took  a very  strong  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  dental  clinics  for  the  treat- 
ment of  children  attending  Kational  Schools.  They 
provided  a .dental  equipment  for  the  clinic,  and  they 
•arranged  for  the  services  of  the  dentist,  and  guai’anteed 
a certain  rate  of  payment  to  him,  and  undertook  to 
provide  half  the  cost.  It  ■was  a condition  at  first  that 
the  scheme  should  not  only  ho  approved  by  the 
‘Commisaionata  of  National  Education,  but  also  by  the 
Treasury.  . 

14130.  Each  scheme? — ^Each  scheme  in  detail,  but 
.after  a few  cases  had  been  put  before  tho  Treasury, 
and  when  they  realised  what  a complicated  matter  it 
was,  they  relaxed  a little,  but  they  still  retain  from 
the  Commissioners  themselves  tho  power  of  ultimately 
•dealing  with  the  scheme,  and  they  require  that  not 


only  shall  it  receive  sanction  of  the  Commissiouevs,  but 
also  that  it  shall  receive  the  suuction  of  the  Irish 
Government. 

14181.  We  know  that  there  arc  in  villages  profes- 
sional meu  who  visit  those  from  time  to  time,  and 
make  charges  for  each  visit.  If  an  armiigeineut  ivere 
made  with  those  men  to  examine  the  National  School 
children  for  a certain  sum  per  head,  and  to  apply  the 
necessary  treatment,  would  a scheme  of  that  sort  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  so  far  as  you  know?— 
Oh,  yes.  it  would,  provided  that  it  would  be  done  at  e 
reasonable  figure.  For  instance,  there  is  a sehemo  now 
behig  operated  in  Eafcbg.ar  and  in  Tcremire  district  in 
Dublin  under  tlic  auspices  of  tho  local  branch  of  the 
Women’s  National  Health  Association.  They  have 
undertaken  the  responsibility  for  carrying  it  through, 
and  have  secured  the  payment  of  tlie  dentist  at  a 
stipulated  rate,  and  under  this  scheme  we  have  under- 
taken to  recoup  them  for  half  their  certified  expen- 
diturc. 


Rev.  B.  W,  Hobson,  Precentor, 

14132.  The  Chairman.— Ton  come  before  us  in  the 
•capacity  of  a manager  of  schools? — Yes. 

14188.  May  I ask  how  long  have  you  been,  manager? 
— I have  been  manager  for,  I think,  nearly  30  years. 

14134.  In  your  present  Parish  of  Portadoivn,  how 
long  have  you  been  Incumbent? — Since  the  end  of 
1896,  you  may  say  from  the  beginning  of  1897. 

14135.  The  pari^  of  Portadown  is  very  populous? — 
Tery  populous. 

14136.  And  you  have  in  that  parish  a considerable ' 
number  of  schools  under  your  care? — Yes,  I have  seven: 
iour  town  and  throe  country.  The  country  ones  are 
very  much  smaller. 

14137.  Are  the  schools  in  the  town  large? — They  are 
for  Irish  eohools,  but  not  in  comparison  with  the  schools 
5n  England.  They  are  ■whet  we  call  large.  In  three  of 
of  lie  four  schools  I have  a principal  and  three  assis- 
■tants,  and  in  one  of  the  -town  schools  I have  a prin- 
cipal and  two'  assistants. 

14138.  That  would  mean  over  100  children  in  the 
large  schools? — Oh,  yes,  I think  so;  i.e.,  the  average. 

14139.  And  well  on  to  150? — Oh,  yes. 

14140.  And  in  the  three  rural  schools  I suppose  the 
numbers  are  smaller? — Much  smaller. 

14141.  Would  they  be  one-teacher  schools? — They 
me  graded  at  that.  The  smallest  has  a principal  with 
.a  sewing  mistress,  the  old  fashion;  I don’t  know  that 
it  is  carried  on  very  much  now.  The  third  small 
school  has  a principal  with  a junior  assistant  mistress, 
and  the  Board  is  now  insisting  on  there  being  a full 
■teacher  as  the  school  has  increased. 

14142.  Now  what  would  be  the  grading  of  the  prin- 
■cipal  teachers  in  the  town  schools? — I am  afraid  I 
■could  hardly  say  that. 

14143.  The  first  point  that  you  referred  to  in  tho 
statement  that  you  have  been  good  enough  to  put  in 
■our  hands  is  in  reference  to  uniformity  of  inspection. 
I may  at  once  tell  you  that  we  have  bad  an  immense 
amount  of  evidence  on  the  subject,  evidence  generally 
tending,  I think,  in  one  direction,  so  would  you  mind 
giving  us  very  briefly  your  own  opinion  on  that? — In 
■uniformity  of  merit  marks 

14144.  Yes? — ^Aih  I to  deal  with  merit  marks? 

14145.  You  need  not  do  so  exhaustively,  because  we 
have  the  real  facta  before  ua?— That  does  not  include 
my  second  point,  the  mental  attitude. 

14148.  No,  I will  come  to  that  presently? — ^Well,  as 
to  uniformity,  there  is  the  matter  of  uniformity  of 
■schools  in  single  districts,  and  there  is  also  the  unifor- 
mity of  schools  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and 
the  latter  is  more  difficult  to  attain  than  the  former,  I 
pr^urne,  but  to  my  mind  under  the  present  system,  I 
■think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  expect  uniformity. 
Tf  you  wish  I will  give  you  one  or  two  instances  to 
point  my  case. 

^ 14147.  I think  we  have  had  a great  number  of 
instances?—!  can  tell  you,  for  instance,  of  one  school 
that  got  the  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premium  at  one  time, 
and  under  tie  next  inspector  it  only  got  ‘‘good.” 


Bcotor  of  Portadown,  examined. 

And  again  I can  tell  you  of  a school  whore  many  ycai-s 
ago  the  teacher  (one  of  my  own)  got  ‘‘  very  good,”  and 
his  school  has,  I think,  been  very  good  ever  since,  but 
he  has  only  since  got  ‘‘  good,”  ami  therefore  all  incen- 
tive to  work  beyond  what  he  couscicutiously  believes  to 
be  his  duty  is  taken  away.  But  I need  not  go  further 
than  those  instances,  because  what  1 feel  is  this,  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  expect  uniformity  even 
witlr  the  most  excellent  inspectors,  for  all  inspectors 
are  human  beings,  and  some  may  be  .less  excellent  than 
otiiers ; but  supposing  there  is  an  inspector  who  is  sub- 
ject, we  will  say,  to  indigestion  (it  may  seem  amusing, 
but  it  is  really  a good  point),  he  goes  into  a school, 
and  it  may  be  a dull  dark  day,  and  everything  to  him 
looks  “blue,”  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  considering 
the  matter  from  tiio  point  of  view  of  human  natine 
that  that  inspector  can  possibly  do  justice  to  the 
school  ho  comes  to  (I  am  not  spoukiiig  of  a single 
instance),  whereas  the  next  day  he  comes  to  a school 
he  may  be  very  rauob  better  and  in.  capita!  spirits 
during  the  day,  aud  everything  looks  bright.  It  is 
nearly  impossible  to  sepni-iitely  assign  merit  marks’  ivitli 
uniformity,  and  I think  that  especially  when  you  have 
got  such  a variety  of  marlis  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
get  uniformity. 

14148.  With  all  those  minute  marks? — Yes,  and  even 
with  wider  marks,  because  my  experience  of  humm 
nature  is  this,  that  it  is  impossible  for  people  who  will 
vary  in  themselves  to  assign  merit  marks  with  unifor- 
mity, aud  as  regai’ds  the  district  there  arc  other  points 
that  bear  ou  this  too.  For  instance,  if  you  'take  the  whole 
of  Ireland  you  will  have  difievenccs  in  the  ideas  of  in- 
spectors, and  a school  that  under  one  gets  “ excellent 
will,  under  another  inspector,  only  get  “good.”  And  then 
there  is  also  a difference  in  schools  in  the  same  district. 
Now  take  one  of  my  schools.  The  material  that 
the  teacher  has  to  work  on  is  far  more  favourable  than 
in  another  of  my  schools  in  a very  populous  part  of 
the  town  where  the  class  of  people  is  less  well-off,  and. 
the  whole  circumstances  are  such  that  necessarily  the 
ground  on  which  the  teacher  works — ^namely,  the, 
pupils’  powers  aud  the  whole  surroundings — are  dis- 
tinctly less  favourable  than  in  the  better  class  school. 

14149.  We  ai'c  told  that  under  Clause  11  of  the 
general  report  the  inspector  will  ■take  into  account 
adverse  circumstances  which  include  those  that  yoU' 
are  referring  to,  such  as  the  social  position  of  parents 
and  home  life,  and  so  on? — ^I  wonder  if  that  is  a new 
rule.  It  is  a desirable  one,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
think  one  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  inspector  to 
carry  out. 

14150.  You  have  not  observed  whether  that  is  car- 
ried out? — ^Well  I did  not,  but  I know  that  the  feeling 
is  very  much  that  with  which  I can  quite  sympathise, 
and  which  I can  understand  myself;  for  instance,  in' 
one  of  my  schools,  the  better  class  one  that  I a® 
speaking  of,  wlien  tlie  teacher  of  that  school  gets: 
“good”  for  his  successful  work,  I think  that  the- 
teacher  in  the  other  school  in  the  poorer  part  of  the 
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^wa  ought  to  get  “ good”  for  less  successful  work  on 
the  pupils.  I think  that  is  a very  important  point  at 
deast  for  towns ; I .cannot  say  that  it  would  be  the  samo 
for  agricultural  districts. 

14151.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  teachers 
.suffer  owing  to  their  pupils  being  drawn  fi'om  that 
class  of  society?— 'Well  I would  not  say  definitely 
"sufier.”  I have  not  got  the  statistics  or  statements 
from  the  schools,  but  bearing  on  that  matter  of  unifor- 
mity I presume  that  what  is  implied  by  that  new  rule 
11  is  of  a very  vague  order.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  Committee  would  suggest  the  doing  away  with 
merit  mai'ks  altogether,  and  then,  if  so,  comes  a ques- 
tion which  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  that  is,  if  so, 
what  are  you  to  do  to  provide  a stimulus?  I confess 
that  is  a difficult  thing,  but  the  suggestion  that 
occurred  to  me  was  this.  I did  not  think  it  out  suffi- 
-ciently,  but  this  is  what  I thought  ad  rem.  Would 
an  “annual”  increment,  once  the  teacher  had  got  it,  be 
sufficient?  You  have  a teacher  in  a certain  position, 
and  he  gets  a,  certain  salary,  and  if  you  make  him 
-easy-going,  he  will  jog  along,  so  I think  it  would  be 
well  if  it  could  be  arranged  that  the  annual  increment 
.should  be  a stimulus. 

14152.  Do  you  mean  annual  increment  where  the 
report  is  satisfactory? — ^Yes,  that  there  4horiid  be  a 
report  that  they  had  attained  a certain  position. 

14153.  Then  with  regard  to  the  present  system  of 
inspection  as  compared  with  the  results  system,  you 
have  been  a manager  under  both,  systems,  I suppose? — 
Yes. 

14154.  And  what  i-emarks  have  you  to  make  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems? — Well,  with- 
-out  insisting  particularly  on  a comparison,  I think 
that  would  come  under  the  head  of  the  mental  attitude. 

14155.  You  make  a distinction  between  the  present 
;Bystem  of  inspection  and  that  under  the  results  system? 
— Yes. 

14156.  How  does  the  present  system  of  inspection 
• compare  with  the  last  system? — One  of  my  tcachei-s 
who  has  taught  under  bolii  systems  spoke  of  the  results 
•system  favourably,  but  he  said  the  strain  was  too 
great.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  to  go  back  to  the  whole  of  the  results 
•system,  but  that  there  should  be  part  examination. 

14157.  We  have  had  it  from  great  authorities  that 
teaching  tends  to  follow  examination? — Yea,  very 
•much.  Then,  of  course,  comes  the  consideration  as  to  how 
to  take  an  estimate  of  the  work  done  and  the  state  of 
-the  school.  Well  witii  regard  to  the  present  system  it 
•strikes  me  strongly  that  it  is  quite  unfair  to  take  into 
account  the  state  of  the  buildings  and  ■the  equipment 
•of  the.  school  in  estimating  the  work  of  the 
teacher.  To  my  mind  it  is  more  than  unreasonable 
:and  absolutely  unfair.  The  teachers  have  no  direct, 
and  not  much  indirect,  power  at  all  over  the 
-state  of  the  building.  I am  speaking  of  the  structure 
•of  the  school  and  the  school  equipment  or  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  school.  They  have  a little  control  over  the 
■cleanliness  of  the  school,  but  tben  that  is  not  direct. 
The  teacher  can  complain  to  the  manner  if  the  school 
is  in  an  untidy  state,  and  if  the  manager  has  not  got 
what  the  teacher  complains  of  set  right,  then  that 
•condition  of  things  would  come  into  A and  B,  and  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  absolutely  unfair  to  brand 
the  teacher  with  a bad  mark  for  the  unsatisfactory  state 
.-of  the  school  premises. 

14158.  Is  it  your,  impression  that  that  is  done? — 
Well  the  teachers  are  under  that  impression.  There  was 
some  suggestion  that  that  does  not  come  under  it,  but 
other  teachers  contradicted  that,  and  my  impression  is 
■fhat  it  is  so.  Now  here  in  Mr.  A.  Purser’s  answer  in 
dealing  witii  an  excellent  school  I see  that  it  is  one 
where  the  whole  programme  is  taught,  and  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  are  used,  and  the  educational 
equipment  is  ample  and  the  tone  good,  and  there  is 
• order  and  tidiness  amongst  the  pupils  (and  I think  that 
is  reasonable,  because  that  after  all  is  a part  of  educa- 
tion), and  the  house  and  premises  of  a good  class  and 
in  good  order.  That  carries  out  my  impression. 

14169.  But  as  far  as  I understand  some  of  the  autho- 
rities have  diaolaimed  any  idea  of  maldng  the  teacher 
responsible  in  the  marking  for  the  bmldiug  or  equip- 
.ment? — Then  what  does  Mr.  Purser  mean? 


1411)0.  He  is  quoting  from  the  coufereuce  of  1903?— 

If  that  has  nob  been  reversed  tben  it  enters  so  far,  and 
the  question  is  whether  it  enters  farther. 

14101.  It  has  been  put  to  us  as  sti-ongly  as  this,  that 
so  far  from  its  bciug  against  the  teacher,  if  the  build- 
ing was  in  a bad  state,  and  the  teachm  was  doing  good 
work,  it  would  bo  rather  in  his  favour? — And  those  ivere 
the  instructions  to  the  iuspectors? 

14162.  Mr.  Nettle. — ^Tiuib  Clause  11  was  intended 
to  bear  that  meaning? — Yes,  that  was  suggested  to 
me.  One  teacher  said  it  did  not  count  against  the 
teacher,  and  another  teacher  said  it  did  when  iu 
conversation  with  me. 

14163.  The  Chairman. — ^With  regard  to  inspection 
under  the  two  systems,  you  have  been  able  to  observe 
the  two  kinds  of  inspection  before  1900  and  since  1900,  . 

I thought  you  intended  to  compare  them? — ^Well  beyond 
these  general  remarks  I am  not  in  a position  to  do 
that. 

14164.  Have  you  been  present  at  many  inspectious? 

— -No,  I very  rarely  attend  them,  in  fact  I never  do. 
14165.  You  get  notice  of  them? — ^Yes. 

14166.  Very  short  notice? — Yes,  I think  it  is  inten- 
tional that  it  comes  so  lata  lest  I should  inform  the 
teacher.  I cannot  speak  from  being  present.  You 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  inspection? — I 
am  not. 

14167.  Have  you  any  impression  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  working  of  the  present  system  as  compared  with 
the  results  system  on  preparing  boys  for  their  future 
career  in  life? — ^I  do  not  think  I could  speak  with  suffi- 
cient authority  to  make  it  worth  while  to  trouble 
the  Committee  with  remarks.  The  results  system  did 
very  good  work.  Well,  a teacher  who  has  great  expe- 
rience thinks,  and  I have  beard  it  said  (though  not 
making  a contrast  between  this  and  the  results)  that 
pupils  of  the  National  Schools  do  badly,  bub  that  was 
such  a casual  remark  that  I do  nob  put  that  forward. 

14168.  Smug  critics;  of  the  present  system  say  that, 
compared  .with  the  results  system,  there  is  too  little 
examiuatiou? — I should  be  rather  inolined  to  say  that 
too. 

14169.  Did  you  ever  hear  teachers  say  that? — No,  I 
cannot  exactly  say  I did,  but  from  my  own  knowledge 
of  University  life,  and  so  forth,  I think  you  have  too 
little. 

14170.  Have  you  heard  tlie  teachers  complain  that 
the  inspector  gives  his'  award  too  much  on  mere  im- 
pressions?— Oh,  that  is  a different  point.  In  a 
certain  measure  that  bears  on  a matter  that  I did 
want  to  refer  to.  Wlien  you  spealr  of  their  report  on 
a momentary  impression,  do  you  mean  that  that  would 
be  them  report  on  the ' final  inspection? 

14171.  There  is  a distinction  draivn  between  inspec- 
tion and  examination.  Mere  inspection  consists  in 
rapid  observation  of.  the  cleanliness  of  the  school, 
the  discipline,  manners,  and  ■tone  of  the  pupils 
and  their  bearing  towards  the  teacher,  the  teacher’s 
command  of  a class,  the  state  of  the  records,  etc., 
and  it  is  said  that  a good  inspector  can  in  ten  minutes 
form  a judgment  of  tiie  school  in  that  way.  That  is 
pure  inspection.  And  then  they  say  that  there  is  too 
little  examination? — am  not  quite  sure  about  it. 

I did  look  into  that,  but  I am  not  quite  sure._  One 
teacher  of  mine  says  there  should  be  part  examination. 

I prefer  part  examination  to  inspection  alone,  and  it  is 
better  for  the  children.  One  thing  again  that  I think 
is  a very  reasonable  one  to  deal  with  is  this.  Among 
the  teachers  I think  there  is  an  impression  that  the 
report  of  the  inspector  is  decided  a good  deal  by  the 
final  inspection  in  the  year,  which  I think  they  reason- 
ably think  a most  inadequate  position  for  the  inspec- 
tor to  take  up,  and  that  he  ought  to  include  the  last 
two  preceding  times  that  he  has  come  to  the  school.  . 

14172.  That  is  wha\  are  called  incidental  visits? — 
Yes,  I think  that  those  should  go  along  with  the  final 
examination,  and  as  to  examinations,  for  my  own  part 
I cannot  imagine  hut  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  pupils  examined.  You  know  there 
was  a tremendous  pressure  that  was  put  on  the  ■teachera 
under  the  results  system,  and  I think  that  in  a large 
measure  the , Commissioner  have  swung  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  I think  in  the  system  they  have  adopted 
there  is  too  little  examination,  whereas  the  via  vxedia- 
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is  a thing  that  would  have  a great  advantage.  I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  possihly  do  without  some 
esamiuatiou. 

14173.  I do  not  think  anybody  contends  that  you 
can  do  without  some  examination,  but  the  quest'on  is 
as  to  the  amount  of  examinatioia?— Quite  so,  yea. 

14174.  Some  hold  that  every  child  should  _ be  ex- 
amined by  the  inspector  once  a year? — Xcs,  I think  that 
as  far  as  the  teachers  are  concerned  they  would  recom- 
mend that. 

14175.  Then  with  reference  to  the  manner  and  mental 
attitude  and  bearing  generally  of  the  National  Board 
bfScials,  the  inspectors,  will  you  develop  what  you 
intend  to  say? — I suppose  I may  speak  to  you  plainly 
on  tire  subject,  because  I think  very  strongly  on  that, 
but,  of  course,  I am  speaking  generally.  I think  as  to 
the  whole  bearing  arid  mentfd  toncj  and  so  forth'  of 
the  whole  of  the  autliorities  of  the  National  Board, 
from  the  Commissioners  down  to  the  humblest  person 
M’ho  is  over  the  teachers,  from  my  point  of  view  it  is 
absolutely  wrong. 

14176.  Their  attitude  ia  wrong?— Yes,  to  the  teachers. 

I know  there  are  large  exceptions,  but  what  I feel  is 
that  the  Commissioners  themselves — and  every  officer 
under  the  Board  who  is  over  the  teachers — ought  to 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  they  are  educational  policemen, 
and  that  is  at  present  too  much  the  attitude.  That  has 
grown  to  be,  it  has  been  put  to  mo  tersely^  the  attitude 
of  Tyrone  House  to  the  teachers. 

14177.  The  attitude  of  policemen? — Yea,  that  is 
a phrase  I heard  the  other  day,  and  it  exactly, 

I think,  hits  the  point,  the  attitude  of  edueatioual 
policemen,  and  I think  it  is  a pity  that  the 
Commissioners  do  not  realise  this  and  give  it 
up.  "When  you  consider  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
education  of  a single  child,  and  still  more  of  the  children 
of  the  Empiie,  that  it  means  building  the  Empire  up  iu 
its  religious,  moral,  physical  and  ihtelleetual  aspects,  I 
look  on  the  teachers  as  holding  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  whole  Empire  that  could  possibly 
be  obtained,  and  I would  like  to  enable  them  in  eveiy 
way  to.  do  their  work  to  the  highest  of  theiS;  ability, 
and  to  encourage  them  by  giving  them  a high  view  of 
theii-  calling.  That  is  one  of  the  thiuM  -chat  I think 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Now  I consider  tliat 
what  the  Commissioners  ought  to  have,  and  insist  on 
everyone  having,  managers  included  (as  far  as  they  can, 
because  we  managers  are  only  indirectly  under  them), 
is,  that  there  should  be  a distinct  feeling  evinced  in 
every  possible  way  of  sympathy  between  everyone  who 
is  over  the  teachers  (be  he  a great  peraon  or  a small 
person)  and  the  teachers  in  their  work. 

14178.  The  inspectors  have  been  instructed  again  ond 
again  by  the  Board  in  their  circulars  to  regard  them- 
selves as  advisers  and  helpers  of  the  teachers.  Do  you 
mean  that  in  your  opinion  that  is  not  their  present 
attitude? — -That  is  an  excellent  rule,  hut  it  is  not  carried 
out  sufficiently.  I am  speaking  generally.  I think  we 
should  all,  we  managers  and  all,  act  in  that  way.  Por 
instance,  I have  a parish  where  I have  gob  on  hands  far 
more  than  is  desirable  containing  5,000  or  6,000  church- 
people,  seven  day  schools  and  thirteen  Sunday  schools, 
and  so  forth,  and  the  work  of  the  schools  is  one  that 
of  late  has  been  increasing,  and  my  work  has  been 
added  to  very  much,  but  what  I feel  is  that  the  atti- 
tude towards  the  teachers  should  be  one  of  sympathy. 
When  I say  that  the  attitude  of  the  inspectors  should 
be  sympathetic,  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  to 
be  at  all  “ soft.”  I think  if  an  inspector  is  uniform  in 
his  standard  and  fair  in  his  dealings,  the  teachers  do  not 
mind  strictness  so  long  as  he  carries  out  his  duty  in  a 
sympathetic  way,  and  I think  there  should  be  a feel- 
ing of  co-operation  between  us  all.  Including  the  Com- 
nussioners.  I am  speaking  generally.  Instead  of  that 
when  the  inspector  comes  in  there  is  a feeling  (speak- 
ing generally)  of  constraint  and  awe,  and  so  forth. 
The  teachers  are  afraid.  Though  they  are  a fine  body 
of  men,  yet,  being  in  'the  position  that  they  are  in, 
there  are  two  things  that  they  are  afraid  of — ^they 
arc  afraid  of  the  inspectors’  attitude  to  themselves  in 
the  schools,  and  they  are  afraid  still  more  (the  two 
are  linked  together)  as  to  the  report  they  will  make  of 
their  schools. 


14179.  What  do  you  mean  by  " altitude  to  them- 
selves”? — There  is  one  inspector  who,  now  that- 
he  has  got  to  be  known,  is  one  of  the  most  gonial 
and  pleasant,  ond  one  of  tlie  ablest  inspectors  that  the- 
Bonrd  has,  but  I cau  toll  you  of  another  inspector 
whose  aloofness  is  chilling.  I um  speaking  of  the 
attitude  to  tho  teachers,  and  I do  not  know  how  to 
chaructcrisc  it.  I think  it  is  perfectly  absurd  that  a 
mail,  I do  nob  cure  who  ha  is,  should  have  such  an 
attitude  towards  the  teacher,  because  my  theory  is  that, 
tho  whole  system  is  absolutely  wrong  if  it  is  not  worked 
oil  the  idea  of  a co-operative  society.  If  we  luanagcrs. 
observe  an  attitude  towards  tho  t<.'ivcUcrs  tliat 
would  put  them  in  fear  or  inuke  them  nervous,  we 
know  that  we  should  hinder  education.  Now,  it  is  just 
the  same  with  the  inspectors,  and  until  they  gefe  rid 
of  the  attitude  of  policemen  towards  the  teachers  they 
never  will  have  education  on  proper  lines. 

14180.  You  think  oduention  auSers  from  that 
sph'it? — Yes,  I am  »i>eakiiig  of  tho  feeling  of 
the  teachers,  and  from  tho  information  of  some  who- 
have  spoken  to  me,  I think  it  is  only  natural  and 
most  difficult  to  guard  against,  but  it  has  come  down; 
fi'om  the  old  times  when  feudalism  was  more  powerful, 
so  that  tho  teacher  is  never  sure  till  he  gets  to  know 
his  inspector. 

14181.  Have  you  any  complaints  of  frequent  changes- 
of  inspectors? — I cannot  exactly;  tux  my  memory,  but- 
the  Board  have  a variety  of  judges. 

14182.  Do  you  object  to  frequent  elumges? — ^Well 
I would  nob  lilce  to  blame  them  for  it,  but  I roincmber- 
a case  that  occurred  a siiort  time  ago,  so  that  I 
can  give  you  an  instance  of  how  inspectors  come,  recom- 
mending this,  that  and  the  other  thing  to  bo  done. 
One  inspector  recommended  something  that  would  cost 
about  £100  to  do  in  one  school.  He  was  changed, 
oud  another  inspector  came  in  shortly  afterwards,  and 
he  did  not  refer  to  this,  good,  Imd,  or  indifEcreut,  hut 
referred  to  something  else  that  would  have  been  less- 
eostly,  and  then  since  that  one  other  excoUent  inspec- 
tor came  who  was  only  with  us  n few  months,  and  I 
think  he  made  no  rccommciidntioii  in  tho  cuse  in  point 
at  all.  But  there  is  once  again  the  paint  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  and  to  which  I wo\dd  refer  again 
(I  do  not  know  Avhethcr  other  people  who  have- 
come  before  the  Committee  have  brought  it  forward)- 
and  that  is  tho  matter  of  symputliy  ami  co-operation 
in  these  days  when  we  are  getting  a sensible  solid 
loyal  democracy.  That  is  the  kind  of  spirit 
that  you  want  the  inspectors  to  show — to  use  the  - 
teachers  as  I try  to  use  my  teachers,  aa  men  of  mind,, 
and  I do  not  come  as  manager  over  them.  The  in- 
spectors want  to  get  rid  of  that  feeling,  and  the- 
National  Board  want  to  get  rid  of  it  too,  because  the 
teachers  are  not  treated  fairly.  It  is  not  intcntiorml,  but. 
they  are  not  treated  fairly.  I do  not  see  how  in  such  a 
matter  as  education  of  children  success  can  be  obtained 
if  the  Commissioners  do  not  tlienisrdvcs,  aud  seei'  that 
everyone  else  as  far  as  they  can  influence  tliem,  work  as- 
co-operators  working  together’  ns  strictly  as  you  please 
but  sympathetically.  Witliout  that  I do  not  say  that  you 
won’t  get  education,  but  you  woii’t  get  it  of  the  proper- 
kind.  If  the  inspector  comes  with  au  unsympathetic 
manner  and  if  the  pupils  arc  threatened,  the  unsyin-  - 
pathetic  manner  of  tiro  inspector  towards  tlie  pupils  is- 
bound  to  give  the  teacher  a bad  mark  arrd  to  throw 
back  education,  and  I thiirk  the  pupUs  urrtil  they  get  • 
to  know  the  inspector  aro  naturally  in  a state  of  nervous; 
tension,  and  so  on,  and  that  I think  is  one  of  the  things- 
that  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  positron. 

14183.  Now  you  refer  in  No.  4 to  general  examina-- 
tiou  once  a year? — Oh,  yes,  on  notice  being  given. - 
As  far  as  I understand  tiro  teachers  do  not  object  to- 
the  notice  being  short  so  long  as  the  day’s  curriculum' 
is  not  inten-upted.  They  feel  it  a decided  hardship- 
that  the  inspector  should  come  in  and  upset  tire  our-  • 
riculum  of  this  day  and  go  back  orr  last  week's  work, 
but  I suppose  the  annual  inspection  is  a different  thing. 

14184.  Does  this  imply  that  yorr  wdsh  for  ex- 
tended  notice  as  compared  with  the  present  ®y®’' 
tern? — I think  they  get  norre.  I think  myself 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  results  _ systern 
was  that  they  knew  the  day  of  the  examination,  ana 
there  was  the  danger  that  they  would  screw  up  in  tb©’; 
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last  few  months  and  have  a eystem  of  crauuning;  hut 
where  it  is  not  absolutely  against  the  rules  if  the 
present  system  could  be  improved  by  more  examination 
of  the  pupils,  I thinli  a little  longer  notice  would  be 
desirable  for  the  teachers,  though,  of  course,  there  are 
disadvantages  in  that. 

14185.  A little  longer  notice  would  not  give  much  op- 
portunity for  cramming?— No;  but,  of  course,  I can  see 
that  there  would  be  disadvantages  from  the  inspection 
point  of  view.  In  fact,  from  information  I got  from 
the  teachers  I can  state  that  the  teachers  do  not  mind 
short  notice  or  any  notice  if  the  day’s  curriculum  is 
not  upset. 

14186.  Now,  No.  7 relates  to  the  manner  in  which 
appeals  of  teachers  are  dealt  with  under  the  present 
Bystem.  Have  you  any  experience  of  that? — I won’t  say 
experience,  but  I can  give  you  tho  opinion  of  teachers 
I have  spoken  to  about  it.  I think  in  one  way 
it  comes  into  a part  of  what  I have  been  saying  under' 
No.  3,  that  is  first  of  all  the  complaints  are  not 
numerous,  because  the  teachers  are  afraid  to  complain 
(and  I have  felt  this  myself  always,  and  I taka  it  fi-om 
•what  I heard  some  years  ago,  and  in  former  parishes) 
that  the  teacher  who  complained  must  (unless  there 
is  some  system  provided  to  avoid  it)  be  afraid  that  &e 
inspector  “would  have  his  knife  into  him.  ’ ' What  I have 
been  pressing  on  the  lines  of  co-operation  w'ould  largely 
help  to  get  rid  of  that,  but  there  is  something  definite 
that  I should  like  to  draw  attention  to  connected  with 
appeals  at  present.  An  appeal  goes  up  to  the  Boai'd 
■and  it  is  sent  to  the  inspector.  Now,  that  is  a thing 
that  is  most  unfair. 

14187.  It  is  sent  to  him  for  his  observations? — ^What 
is  most  unfair  is  that  it  is  sent  to  him  for  his  observa- 
tions, and  his  observations  go  to  the  Board  and  tho 
teacher  does  not  see  them.  That  is  an  ox-parte 
-decision.  I think  that  is  part  of  the  old  system  of 
feudalism  of  the  Board. 

14188.  Would  you  send  the  inspector’e  observations 
•to  the  teacher  for  his  observations? — Well,  practically, 
-or  soma  system  practically  identical  with  -that,  because 
I do  not  tiiink  the  teacher  gets  a fair  hearing;  it  is  an 
-ex-parte  judgment  that  is  passed  on  his  appeal.  I do 
not  think  that  is  what  takes  place  in  Courts  of  ordinary 
' justice.  If  our  Law  Courts  were  carried  oii  in  the 
•eamo  way,  I wonder  where  we  would  be.  I do  not  see 
why  the  teachers  should  not  be  treated  as  fellow  men 
and  not  as  underlings  and  serfs.  One  of  the  teachers 
has  said  that : “ The  Board  treated  us  as  serfs,"  and 
it  is  horrible  that  such  a feeling  should  exist. 

14189.  Mr.  Kettle. — ^Would  you  be  satisfied  with 
two  statements  on  each  side? — I am  speaking  generally, 
-but  I quite  admit  there  must  be  a terminus  ad  ^uem. 

14190.  That  is  the  practice  of  the  Law  Courts? — I 
■presume  that  the  practice  of  the  Law  Courts  •would  be 
a good  precedent  to  follow,  but  . unless  there  is  _ a 
: satisfactory  terminus  ai  quem  it  is  not  likely  to  he  fair. 

14191.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Might  I make  one 
remark  about  the  Law  Courts.  There  is  an  appeai'ance 
•of  each  of  them  before  the  Court,  and  in  the  old  system 
of  tile  Chancery  in  which  the  statements  were  all  •written 
there  were  much  more  numerous  statements  inade? — 
That  point  is  very  much  ad  rem.  The  only  di£6culty 
I feel  about  that  is  this,  that  if  appeals  were  numerous 
(though  some  of  them  perfectly  fair),  and  if  they  were 
dealing  ■with  comparatively  small  mat'tcrs,  it  would  be 
hard  to  expect  the  Board  to  have  up  the  person  who 
-complained,  in  most  cases. 

14192.  I merely  mentioned  that  element  that  where 
-there  were  written  statements  they  were  more 
numerous? — But  do  you  not  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing likely  to  divert  the  Commissioners  from  a proper 
conclusion  if  the  complaint  is  answered  by  the  inspec- 
■tor,  and  the  teacher  has  no  further  say  in  the  matter 
as  to  what  the  inspector  said  in  his  reply? 

4193.  Well,  I cannot  state  any  opinion  upon  the 
matter,  but  I have  asked  several  witnesses  who  have 
raised  the  question  whether  they  did  not  think  that 
that  was  utterly  ■wrong?— Oh,  quite  so;  in  fact,  what 
Mr.  Kettle  said  I think  is  the  solution  of  the  matter, 
that  the  practice  of  the  Law  Courts  should  be  adopted. 
■Otherwise  I think  it  worse  than  the  policeman;  I think 
-it  is  feudalism.  . 


14104.  The  OHAmMAN. — ^Have  you  anything  more  to 
say  about  equipmout,  cleanliness,  and  so  on,  as 
affecting  the  inspector’s  report? — No,  except  ^at'  I 
should  like  to  impi-ess  very  much  that  point  about  tho 
buildings  and  equipments.  You  say  it  is  -wiped  out,  and 
if  so  cadit  quaesUo.  If  it  is  not  in  practice,  then  it  is 
impossible  to  press  the  matter.  I say  ; “ If  it  is  not 
in  practice.’’  I had  the  idea  that  the  report  on  a 
teacher  (wliich  means  his  income)  is  influenced  by  the 
state  of  tho  buildings  and  by  the  state  of  the  equipment 
and  iu  a modified  way  by  the  cleanliness  of  the  school, 
wliioh  three  things  (except  the  third  in  a modified  way) 
he  has  nothing  directly  to  say  to,  and  certainly  very 
little  indirectly,  and  I think  it  is  a monstrous  thing  that 
there  should  be  a possibility  of  docking  a man’s  salary 
for  something  that  he  has  nothing  to  say  to. 

14195.  Are  the  teachers  in  your  district  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  cleaning  tho  schools? — Since  the  Boaixl 
brought  in  this  gi'aut  of  about  half  the  cost  of 
heating  it  is  not  left  to  the  teachere  financially.  Of 
C'ourse,  I am  sorry  for  the  managers,  and  especially  for 
myself  in  the  matter,  because  I have  to  look  to  it  now, 
but  the  teachers  are  not  now  responsible  for  this 
expense. 

14196.  And  they  are  not  liable  for  pei-sonal  labour 
in  cleaning  the  school? — There  is  a foot-note  in 
the  rules  which  says  they  are  responsible  (and  they  do 
nob  object  to  that)  for  being  supervisors  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  cleaner  will  do  it,  but  in  the  other  things 
I may  ans-n-er  for  myself  and  my  brother  managei-s 
and  the  parish  committee,  and  say  we  have  to  sec  after 
tho  money,  and  I think  that  fair  to  the  teachers.  The 
teachers  may  give  a voluntary  contribution,  and  I said 
to  my  principals  : You  may  ask  your  assistants  what 

they  wish  to  contribute  for  heating  and  cleaning,  but  let 
them  understand  that  it  is  absolutely  voluntary,” 
and  moat  of  them  do  contribute,  and  I tliink  to  do  it 
voluntarily  is  fair,  because  after  all  it  is'  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools  and  the  children  and  they  benefit  by  it 
themselves  also. 

14197.  They  themselves  give  voluntary  contribu- 
tions?— Yes.  However,  wa  are  wandering  frem  the 

point  a little.  As  regards  those  other  things,  I 
cannot  imagine  that  the  Committee  could  hold 
that  a teacher  should  have  his  reports  (which  means 
his  income)  depending  in  some  measure  on  things  that 
are  absolutely  out  of  his  ken,  and  I think  in  the  case  of 
the  cleanliness  of  the  school  if  the  teacher  has  com- 
plained to  the  manager  several  times  and  the  manager 
has  not  acted,  the  teacher  should  go  scot-free  on  that 
score. 

14198.  Mr.  Ka-vanagh. — I see  you  take  the  view  that 
the  salary  should  go  direct  to  the  teacher? — Yes. 

14199.  Is  that  a grievance  with  them? — think  they 
wish  it.  It  came  up  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  monthly  payments,  and  I think  they  would  like  it. 
Alfio  I wish  to  say  for  myself  that  I have  far  more 
on  my  hands  than  I care  to  have.  I have  25  of  a 
teaching  staS,  and  for  me  to  deal  with  that  once  a 
quarter  is  quite  enough.  Various  things  require  my 
attention  in  the  parish;  and  whOe  I think,  because  tho 
teaohei's  wish  it  that  it  would  he  reasonable  to  give 
them  monthly  salaries  I would  be  exceedingly  eon-y 
that  wo  managers  should  bo  troubled  with  having  to 
sign  the  monthly  pay  sheets. 

14200.  I see  it  is  a managers’  grievance? — ^No,  it  ia 
not  a managers’  grievance  at  all.  I am  content  and 
accustomed  to  do  what  has  been  hitherto  the  custom, 
namely  to  sign  the  pay-sheets  once  a quarter ; but  if  the 
teachers  get  monthly  payment,  then  as  a manager  I 
am  not  saying  that  I object  to  it  at  all,  but  I think  it 
is  a pity  tiiat  the  managers  should  have  their  work  so 
largely  increased.  Of  course,  in  a small  parish  in  the 
South  it  is  different,  but  really  I am  overcrowded  iu  a 
worldng-dass  parisli,  and  it  would  be  serious  to  have 
to  do  that  once  a month,  and  I do  not  see  why  the 
Boai'd  should  not  provide  for  that.  I do  not  object  to 
it  once  a quarter,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I do  not  see  the 
need  of  m-y  signing  even  once  a quarter. 

14201.  6ut  you  are  the  employer? — ^Well,  in  a sense, 
but  I am  not  going  to  take  that  proposition  in  full,  be- 
cause I protested  with  the  Board  in  regard  to  some 
other  things  that  they  wanted  to  put  on  us.  I protested 
about  various  things  and  I asked  them  to  register  my 
protest. 
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14202.  We  have  liad  it  this  moi'uiug  that  if  the 
salorias  ai'e  paid  raonthiy  it  would  mean  an  enormous 
increase  of  the  staS  in  the  office?— There  you  are; 
the  managers  do  all  the  work.  The  Commis.sioni.rs 
should  get  other  people  to  help  them.  If  the  teadiers 
wish  for  monthly  payments,  I do  not  see  why^  the 
Commissioners  should  not  give  them  to  tliem  and  give  it 
them  direct,  because  I think  as  a rule  mouthiy  payments 
are  more  satisfactory  for  people  of  that  class.  _ And  those 
salaries  aro  small  as  compared  with  the  salaries  in  Eng- 
land. I think  they  should  get  much  more  payment.  In 
the  North  a gai’dener  would  nearly  »et  as  much.  Take  a 
case  of  a young  man  who  would  be  in  the  second 
grade  hers  who  is  now  in  London;  I think  he  is  getting 
J5110  or  £120  a year  and  he  is  not  a principal.  _ And 
if  education  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  the 
Empire  you  are  building  up,  the  vastness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  whole  moral,  religious,  physical,  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  child  is  such  that  I think 
those  who  are  put  into  the  position  of  teachers  ought 
to  get  more  than  would  be  paid  to  a gardener. 

14203.  Lo  you  think  you  would  get  a better  class  nb 
a higher  salary? — Well,  I should  think  so;  that  would 
be  a matter  of  business.  You  get  a good  class  with 
poor  pay  for  one  of  the  most  vital  matters  in  the  whole 
of  humanity,  and  in  that  case  the  better  pay  ought  to 
attract  better  men. 

14204.  The  Chairman. — I know  from  experience  tknt 
in  England  there  are  university  men  working  for  .wages 
not  up  to  the  wages  of  a Queen's  Island  man  in  Belfast? 
— say  that  is  one  of  the  blunders  the  Empire  makes. 
Its  treatment  of  education  is  perfectly  ludicrous. 

14205.  I think  all  over  the  country  the  payment  of 
teachers  is  a perfect  scandal? — I think  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  British  Isles  they  are  trying  to  get  £100 
worth  for  £25,  because  I look  upon  education  as  such  a 
vastly  important  factor  in  the  Empire's  welfare. 

14206.  Now,  about  the  question  of  increments,  I 
think  you  are  in  favour  of  automatic  pa.yments,  that 
the  merit  marks  should  be  reduced  and  the  award  of 
increment  made  practically  automatic.  You  would 
reduce  the  merit  marks  practically  to  two,  that  is 
. satisfactory  and  imsatisfaetory? — do  not  commit  my- 
self to  that.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  I would  reduce 
the  required  standard  of  efiScieucy  in  the  school.  I do 
not  think  that  because  a teacher  has  been  ten  years 
teaching  he  is  therefore  to  get  so  much  money,  that 
if  I am  a teacher  with  an  initial  salary  of  so  much, 
then  after  five  years  I am  to  get  so  much  more,  and 
after  ten  years  I am  to  get  so  much  more.  What  I 
say  is  that  the  teacher  should  be  entitled,  not  through 
lapse  of  time,  but  only  through  efficiency  of  work,  to 
an  increase. 

14207.  It  is  a question  of  yearly  incremeuts  instead 
of  triennial? — ^Well,  that  was  only  a suggestion  on  the 
same  linos.  Increment,  however  it  comes,  is  for  effi- 
ciency, hub  then  it  would  act  as  a stimulus  to  a teacher 
who  might  bo  a little  alack  without  it,  because  at 
present  a man  may  get  “ good,”  ” good, " and  ‘‘  fair,” 
and  that  ‘‘  fair”  knocks  him  back  to  tbs  foot  of  the 
three-runged  ladder,  and  thus  he  is  working  with  a Icnife 
over  his  head,  like  Damocles. 

14208.  It  is  suggested  that  a certificate  should  bo 
issued  by  the  manner  on  the  report  of  the  inspector? — 
I would  strongly  object  to  that.  lu  my  present 
position  I really  object  to  more  work  being  thrown 
upon_  managers.  In  addition  to  bringing  us  into  a 
position  different  to  what  we  have  that  would  throw  on 
us  a responsibility  in  regard  to  the  educational  fitness 
or  efficiency  of  the  school,  which  appears  to  be  an 
intolerable  policy  when  we  are  not  professed  eduea- 
tionists.  I should  be  very  sorry  indeed  that  that 
should  be  done. 

14209.  Do  you  think  a money  stimulus  is  necessary 
to  make  the  teacher  do  his  best?— Well,  I think  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  only  natural. 

14210.  I mean  in  the  way  of  increment  being  trien- 
nial  increment  as  against  yearly  increment,  which  is  a 
smaller  increment,  of  course;  would  it  take  away  the 
stimulus  from  tiie  teacher?-— I think  the  annual  incre- 
ment would  be  a stimulus  to  a gi-eater  degi-ee  thau  the 
triennial,  because  in  the  case  of  the  triennial  he  is 


working  with  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  his  head.. 
He  may  do  well  for  two  years  and  then  the  next  yeai- 
he  is  knocked  out. 

14211.  And  you  think  the  aunuul  increment  would  be. 
a greater  stimulus?—!  think  so. 

14212.  Would  you  explain  whut  you  moau  by  indivi- 
dualised merit  marks?— At  present  the  merit  mark  is 
given  to  the  w'hole  school  ns  a unit,  mid  the  suggestion, 
is  that  each  teacher  should  have  his  or  her  merit  mark, 
assigned,  and  that  the  report  of  that  should  be  sent, 
with  each  teacher's  merit  mark  assigned  to  the  manager 
and  the  principal.  Take  the  instance  of  a principal 
with  three  assistimts.  At  present  the  whole  school  ia- 
affected  by  one  mark.  Well,  he  may  have  two  teachei-s 
who  ux'e  not  able  teacher's  and  one  of  his  assistants  may 
be  very  able,  and  the  teacher's  murk  is  tarnished  by 
the  appreciable  inferiority  of  the  two;  but  supposing, 
you  give  them  separate  merit  marks  you  sea  the  weak 
points  of  the  school. 

14213.  Mr.  Henlv.. — The  teachers  do  got  merit  marks?' 

They  may  with  the  Board,  but  they  do  not  come  to- 

the  manager  or  principal. 

14214.  It  is  concoulotl? — Yos,  it  must  be,  apparently.. 
Wc  get  them  down  tieuliiig  with  tho  whole  school. 

14215.  The  Chaibman. — iSut  the  touchers  sometimes, 
discover  the  mark?— But  why  deal  in  secrecy? 

1421C.  Mr.  Kaa’an.U'.ii. — You  were  dealing  with  the- 
school  mark,  not  tvitli  the  tetichor's  mark? — 1 am. 
spealdug  of  the  report  of  such  u school  us  " good,”  and. 
so  forth,  whereas  I say  that  the  principal  should  get 
“ excellent  ” or  ” good  ” or  ” bud  ” us  the  case  may 
be,  and  such-and-such  an  assistant  such  a murk,  each- 
being  individualised. 

14217.  Mr,  Kuttee.—- Tlmt  is  ussuinhig  that  you  re- 
tain the  merit  murks? — Yes,  ussiiiuiiig  that  yiui  retain- 
the  merit  marks. 

14218.  Mr.  IIenta’. — ^You  have  raised  one  of  the  most' 
important  questions  that  have  i;ome  before  us,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  co-opcrution  between  the  teachers  and  . 
the  inspeetoi's.  Have  you  any  pmcticnl  suggestions  to- 
offer  as  to  how  that  co-n|i(’ration  could  hr.  got? — I am 
afraid  I have  not  thought  that  out  siiftieieutly.  If  I 
was  coming  as  a suggestev  of  moans,  it  would  need 
another  visit.  But  I thitik  it  is  worth  tho  Committee’s- 
while  to  think  over  it,  for  I think  until  suck  a change- 
is  made  there  is  a root  oiTor  in  tho  system  of  education.. 

14219.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  any  way  due  to  tho  fact 
that  the  Commissioners  aro  taken  from  a class  so  much- 
above  the  class  of  children  that  tho  have  to  eater  for?— 

I would  not  say  so,  nbsokitviy;  but  I think  you  arc 
coming  something  near  it.  For  tlio  life  of  me  I cannot 
understand  how  some  Commissions  arc  appointed,, 
now  that  you  refer  to  tho  National  Board.  After  all, 
if  I want  to  have  my  farm  worked,  I don’t  want  to  go 
to  a spinning-mill  hand  or  a factory  man  or  an  engine- 
driver.  I go  to  a person  Avho  is  expert  in  farming  or 
w'ho  knows  something  about  it.  I think  there  is  a 
very  great  deal  in  what  you  suggest.  Wc  think  some 
of  the  Commissioners  are  most  excellent  men  dropped 
from  the  sky.  Some  of  them  u'ill  be  able  to  instruct 
you  in  anything  but  education;  and  that  is  the  system 
wc  are  working  under,  and  no  wonder  the  teachers  are- 
troublerl. 

14220.  I understand  that  you  arc  in  favour  of  more- 
examination  of  the  pupils? — Yes;  I '\vould  emphasise 
that.  I think  there  shoiikl  bo  a little  more  examinn-- 
tion  of  the  pupils;  avoiding  the  results  system. 

14221.  We  had  it  in  evidence  that  an  inspector  might- 
make  a repoi-t  on  a school  after  a visit  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  without  asking  a question.  Do  you  think, 
that  is  a satisfactory  arrangement? — think  it  is  abso- 
lutely unsatisfactory. 

14222.  Do  you  think  it  satisfactory  to  the  parente- 
that  the  children  should  not  be  examined? — I am  afraid 
that  many  of  the  parents  do  not  look  into  it  enough. 

14223.  Do  they  not  take  an  interest  in  their  children's 
education? — I think  they  should;  but  I do  not  think' 
they  look  so  closely  into  it  when  they  think  that  other 
people  will  look  into  these  things  for  them. 

14224.  I have  here  the  revised  programme  that  was 
issued  in  1900,  and  it  is  laid  down  here  on  that  pro- 
gramme that  all  schools  will  as  a rule  be  examined 
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iull;  once  a year  in  the  course  that  way  be  sanctioned 
for  each.  Would  that  recommendation,  if  carried  out, 
satisfy  you? — That  they  should  be  examined  fully? 

14225.  Yes? — It  depends  on  what  the  Board  mean 
fay  “fully.”  That  might  mean  every  pupil,  and  I 
think  it  is  objectionable  to  have  a regular  examination 
of  every  pupil  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  I am  not 
so  sure  that  it  would  be  objectionable  provided  that  it 
did  not  bring  in  payment  by  results. 

14220.  There  is  no  question  about  payment  by  re- 
sults?— ^No. 

14227.  That  was  issued  in  1900.  In  1901  they  drew 
a distinction  between  examination  and  inspection  by 
saying  that  in  the  annual  visit  to  a school  the  time  of 
the  inspector  ehould  be  divided  between  those  branches. 
Obviously  more  time  would  be  required  for  inspection 
than  was  formerly  devoted  to  it.  Careful  examination 
must  not  be  omitted,  but  ascertaining  the  proficiency 
of  every  pupil  in  every  subject  is  no  longer  necessary. 

As  a rule  class  examination  will  take  the  place  of  in- 
dividual examination.  Would  that  circular,  if  eanied 
out,  meet  your  wishes? — I think  it  would,  in  a great 
measure. 

14228.  As  far  as  I can  see  the  abstract  rules  are 
admirable,  but  the  concrete  are  very  far  from  being  so. 

It  says  in  another  circular  with  regard  to  incidental 
reports  that  there  should  be  three  at  least  in  the  year 
on  each  school,  in  addition  to  the  report  on  the  annual 
examination.  So  that  I think  I may  take  it  that  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  children  being  more  fully 
tested  than  they  ai-e  at  this  moment? — Yes.  I am 

speaking  now  my  own  ideas.  I think  the  Board  were 
frightened  at  the  way  the  results  worked  out,  and  like 
many  other  wise  men  they  went  to  the  other  extreme. 

I think  this  system  has  improved  cleanliness  and 
neatness  in  the  pupils,  but  while  that  is  so  I think  this 
thing  of  examination  of  the  pupils  and  getting  to  know 
how  they  are  progreasing  in  education  is  the  foundation, 
hut  I would  certainly  have  the  other  thin^  as  well.  _ 
14229.  Supposing  that  you  consider  the  examination 
of  the  pupils  necessary,  what  time  should  the  examina- 
tion take  place,  or  inspection  plus  examination? — I 
was  hoping  that  would  not  be  passed  over.  I am  nob 
quite  sure  when,  and  I believe  there  is  a desire  that  it 
should  be  on  the  same  day  thi'oughout  Ireland.  Now, 
the  difficulty  the  Commissioners  have  to  deal  with  is 
this,  and  it  is  absolutely  unfair  to  the  teachers.  Is 
not  identity  of  date  what  they  are  aiming  at? 

14230.  I do  not  thiuk  so? — ^Well,  for  inspectors  to 
come  in  in  April  to  examine  schools  whose  programme 
ends  in  June  is  a thing  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated; 
and  for  on  inspector  to  come  in  in  September  after  the 
holidays  when  the  new  programme  has  just  begun— -I 
cannot  imagine  how  the  teacher  should  be  treated  in 
that  way.  The  teachers  are  to  have  their  salaries 
docked  because  the  thing  has  not  been  suffioi^tly 
thought  out  by  the  Commissioners.  I think  it  is  an 
outrage.  I sliould  like  to  emphasise  that  point  very 
much  indeed. 

14231.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  eaoli  school  having 
its  onm  school  year,  as  schools  have  in  England  and  as 
we  had  in  tliis  country  up  to  1900? — ^I  have  not  had 
sufficient  experience  of  that.  If  it  worked  sufficiently 
well  in  England,  I think  that  is  certainly  a solution. 

14282.  But  if  it  worked  well  with  us  up  to  1900?— 
I have  no  objection  to  see  that  done,  but  I am  sure 
the  Commissioners  must  have  had  some  wise  ground  for 
changing  it,  though  we  do  not  always  attach  such 
wisdom^to  changes  the  Commissioners  make  in  the 
rules.  That  teachers  should  be  treated  as  I have  men- 
tioned  as  to  dates  of  examination  is  a thing  that  ought 
not  to  occur  in  any  decent  organisation. 

14233.  But  supposing  an  inspector  was  going  to  test 
a teacher’s  work  ought  not  be  to  go  at  such  a 
that  there  will  be  a large  attendance,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  judge  really  of  the  work  that  he  has  been  doing? — 
Certainly.  Nothing  I said  went  a^inst  that.  "What 
I say  is  that  if  I am  a teacher,  and  if  I get  a set  day, 
e.g.  in  June,  to  finish  my  programme,  and  if  Mr.  A.B. 
comes  in  to  examine  my  school  in  April,  that  is  not 
dealing  fairly. . 

14234.  When  the  results  system  was  about  being  in- 
troduced a circular  was  sent  to  the  teacher  of  every 


school  in  the  coimtry,  aad  he  was  asked  to  specify  the>'‘ 
tlu-ee  months  in  which  he  had  the  highest  attendance 
throughout  the  year? — Yes. 

14236.  And  then  the  examination  of  bis  school  was', 
fixed  in  one  of  those  three  months,  and  tlie  school  hav- 
ing its  own  school  year  they  began  twelve  months 
antecedent  to  that  month,  say,  and  thus  tlie  school 
year  varied,  so  that  each  soliool  was  tested  when-- 
they  bad  the  largest  nvunber  of  pupils  present,  so  that- 
that  final  test  always  took  place  in  the  last  month  of  the  • 
school  year,  in  fact  the  highest  month  of  the  school' 
year? — Yes,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  You  know 
another  thing  I think  in  regard  to  the  present  system; 
is  this,  that  where  pupils  have  attended  sufficiently 
badly  I think  they  might  reasonably  be  left  out  of  the- 
material  on  which  the  inspector  has  to  foi'm  his. 
judgment. 

14286.  Then  would  3*00  be  in  favour  of  a list  being: 
prepared  by  the  teacher  and  handed  to  the  inspector 
giving  the  number  of  attendances  of  each  pupil  for  the- 
previous  twelve  months? — Either  that  or  a rule 
specially  dmwn  up  by  the  Commissioners,  saying  that- 
any  pupils  who  have  missed  a certain  number  of  atten- 
dances he  ruled  out  at  the  option  of  the  teacher'. 

14237.  The  Chairman. — ^Dr.  Starkie  said  that  under 
the  present  system  any  inspector  fit  for  his  business  if 
he  came  in  to  inspect  one  month  after  the  opening  of 
the  school  year  would  be  able  to  make  allowances? — 
Dr.  Starkie  made  an  excellent  remai'k,  if  we  were 
living  in  an  ideal  world.  Did  he  really  speak  as  a 
Comi'nissionet?  When  you  tell  me  an  expert  in  edu- 
cation said  a thing  like  that,  he  may  have  been  too- 
long  in  the  office  to  understand  human  nature;  but  we- 
clergy  come  in  contact  with  human  nature. 

14236.  Mr.  Henly.— Now,  for  this  final  inspection  of 
the  year  should  the  teacher  get  notice? — That  I find  a. 
difficult  q'uestion  to  answer,  and  therefore  I will  answer 
for  myself,  because  I see  the  pro’s  and  the  con's,  the  ad-- 
vantages  'and  the  disadvantages,  and  weighing  these- 
together  I think  that  the  teacher  might  get  a not  very- 
long  notice,  but  one  wishes  to  avoid  a personal  mopping: 
up  of  the  decks  too  much. 

14289.  Here  is  the  point.  Sometimes  an  inspector 
visits  for  final  inspection  on  a day  when  tiiere  is  a bad 
attendance  owing  to  harvest  work  or  when  there  may  be. 
some  amusement  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  thus  the- 
teacher  has  not  an  oppoi-tunity  of  presenting  all  his- 
pupils  to  be  tested  by  tlie  inspector.  Ought  lie  not  to 
get  sufficient  notice  to  enable  him  to  have  the  pupils 
present? — I think  the  teacher,  just  as  I think  the 
manager,  should  have  been  consulted  with  regard  to  the 
oliangc  in  the  results  system,  and  I think  the  teacher 
should  be  consulted  in  regard  to  tiiat  smaller  but 
very  important  matter  that  you  are  refei-ring  to.  la- 
the change  from  the  results  into  the  present  system 
I do  not  think  there  was  a single  teacher  consulted' 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  I am  not  sure  whether  the; 
managers  were. 

14240.  Or  the  inspectors?— If  the  inspectors  were  not 
consulted  it  makes  the  matter  even  worse.  I should 
say  the  Commissioners  are  excellent  men,  but  not  in- 
every  case  excellent  for  education. 

14241.  The  Chairman. — ^But  tliey  state  distinctly  iu 
the  evidence  tiiat  they  did  consult  experts,  and  I ^ink. 
Mr.  Lemass  gave  a list  of  experts  that  they  con- 
sulted before  they  introduced  the  system  in  1900? — 
The-y  consulted  the  experts,  but  they  did  not  consult- 
the 'people  -who  should  be  directly  interested.  They- 
did  not  consult  any  teacher  in  Ireland,  and  I sho-uld  be- 
inclined  to  think  that  they  did  not  consult  any  manager- 
If  I am  wrong,  then  cadit  quaeatio. 

14242.  Mr.  Henly. — And  when  they  prevent  _ tlic- 
teacher  from  getting  notice,  does  not  that  manifesfc 
distrust  of  the  teacher  at  the  present  time? — Yesy 
at  the  same  time  from  human  nature  n-e  can  see  that 
there  are  disadvantages  iu  notice  being  given  too. 

14243.  What  are  they? — Well,  if  I am  a teacher,  and. 
if  I get  a long  notice,  I can  make  special  preparation. 

14244.  I am  not  asking  for  long  notice? — ^What 
notice  then  do  you  suggest  should  be  given? 

14245.  If  I got  three  days’  notice  if  I -were  a teacher; 
I would  be  quite  satisfied? — That  is  very  moderate,  hut 
what  I would  suggest  from  what  you  have  just  stated 
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•is  tliat  it  oaglit  to  be  pressed  very  strougiy  that  the 
teachers  ought  to  be  eousulted  not  solely  as  to  the  three 
days’  notice,  but  also  as  to  the  best  period  of  the  year. 

14246.  That  is  what  the  school  year  implies?— I 
thought  you  said  the  inspector  could  come  on  a day 
when  the  programme  was  not  sufficiently  gone  through? 

14247.  Yes? — sliould  like  to  emphasise  that  point, 
^iz.,  that  I think  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  ihe 
teacher  should  have  some  say  within  a limited  period 
as  to  when  the  inspection  should  take  place,  and  I 
think  that  notice  would  be  perhaps  reasonable  too. 

14248.  Kow,  with  regard,  to  appeals,  have  you  in 
your  own  experience  ever  sent  forward  au  appeal  as 
manager? — Do  you  mean  a complaint? 

14249.  An  appeal  against  the  report  of  the  inspector? 

No,  I have  not.  I think  I remember  au  appeal  or  n 

complaint  being  made,  but  it  is  not  worth  while 
referring  to  it.  It  w^as  about  20  years  ago  in  a former 
parish  of  mine. 

14250.  You  do  not  know  how  they  are  dealt  with? — 
Well,  the  point  on  which  I would  press  very  strongly 
for  a change  is  that  the  teacher  does'  not  know  the 
inspector’s  reply. 

14251.  Now  there  is  one  question  I would  ask  about 
that.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  send  the 
teacher’s  reply  back  to  the  inspector  at  all? — Oh,  well, 
that  is  very  much  to  the  point,  but  the  thiug  is  that  it 
can  be  sifted  further  on  the  principle  that  Mr.  Kettle 
mentioued,  that  the  reply  of  the  inspector  should  be 
made  known  to  the  teacher  and  the  teacher  allowed  to 
answer  this  reply.  The  result  would  bo  to  have  a little 
more  detailed  information  on  the  subject.  My  point  is 
that  if  the  reply  of  the  inspector  is  •withheld  from  the 
•teacher,  it  is  unfair.  My  suggestion  with  regard  to 
the  teacher  getting  the  inspector’s  reply  would  only 
carry  your  point  one  step  furthei'.  If  they  say  : *‘  We 
won'^t  send  the  reply  to  the  teacher,”  theu  I should  be 
inclined  to  say  t^t  the  two  sides  should  come  in  6u 
the  first  show. 

14252.  Why  should  the  inspector  be  allowed  bo  sup- 
plement the  matter? — Quite  so,  but  I do  not  see  any 
objection  to  that  if  the  teachers  were  allowed  to  know 
the  inspector's  answer,  and  if  the  teacher  is  allowed 
to  reply  to  this  answer.  Certainly  the  present  position 
is  unfair  to  the  teacher. 

14253.  I understand  you  were  in  favour  of  annual 
increments? — Yes,  I think  so. 

14264.  But  what  condition  ought  to  be  fulfilled  in 
order  that  the  teacher  should  get  the  increment? — I 
think  there  should  be  a standard  of  proficiency. 

14255.  But  with  your  experience  as  a manager,  hav- 
ing seven  large  schools  to  deal  with,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  a satisfactory  condition  to  lay  down  as  to 
when  an  increment  should  be  awarded  or  when  it 
should  be  withheld? — I am  afraid  I have  not  thought 
that  out. 

14256.  There  were  two  words  used  by  Mr.  Kavanagb, 
” satisfactory  ” and  “ unsatisfactory.”  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  those  two  words  in  the 
reports? — If  you  eliminate  all  the  rest  and  put  these 
in  I think  it  would  be  very  good,  but  then  the  question 
would  be,  what  would  be  the  qualification  for  ” satis- 
factory,” and  what  the  qualification  for  ” unsatis- 
factory.” 

14257.  Would  there  not  be  a danger  that  if  “ un- 
satisfactory" were  put  into  the  report  that  school  might 
be  regarded  as  inefficient  and  ordered  to  be  closed? — 
I do  not  think  they  would  go  so  far  without  very 
sk'ong  reason.  I do  not  want  to  be  drawn  into  a defi- 
nition, because  there  would  be  a danger  that  a person 
who  got  ‘‘satisfactory”  for  two  or  three  years  might 
get  it  in  another  year  when  be  did  not  deserve  it,  and 
I think  there  should  be  a standard  of  efficiency. 

14268,  You  think  that  the  annual  increment  would 
be  even  a greater  stimulus  to  exertion  than  the  trien- 
nial?—Well,  in'  talking  to  two  of  the  teachers  of  schools 
belonging  to  me  they  were  anxious  to  talk  this  over, 
and  I said  “Very  well.  Human  nature  is  such  that 
there  will  be  some  teachers  who  will  be  slack,  and  who 
will  say,  ‘ I have  got  such  an  income  and  I can  teach 
less  ; and  I aaid  : ‘‘  What  stimulus  will  you  apply  ”? 


and  0U6  suggested  the  annual  iucreuieut,  and  he,  being 
a practical  person,  I think  that  is  a point  that  might 
be  taken  into  consideration  ns  to  stimulus. 

142.59.  Have  you  many  teachers  in  your  service  who 
would  work  zealously  and  faithfully  throughout  the  year 
even  if  they  were  never  promised  au  increment?— Well, 

I confess  that,  considering  what  human  nature  is,  I 
think  that  if  it  was  suggested  that  ‘‘  you  shall  get  so 
mu<^  extra  payment,”  it  would  be  a stimulus  to  nearly 
anybody  in  any  profession. 

14260.  I think  there  are  a good  many  people  who 
would  work  without  it,  and  I do  not  think  in  the  scale 
of  payments  in  the  Irish  Church  they  have  provided  in. 
erement  for  the  clergy? — Well,  that  is  a sufficient 
answer,  and  there  are  many  of  the  teachers  to  whom 
the  work  of  teaching  is  congenial  and  they  deserve 
great  applause  for  it;  but  I do  not  think  that  the  moss 
of  teachers  are  born  teachers,  and  thou  they  have  the 
burden  and  the  anxiety  of  their  work,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  the  inspector  being  cranky,  and  the  parents 
of  the  children  coming  nt  thoni.  They  say  you 
get  used  to  hanging,  and  I suppose  you  get  used  to 
teaching;  but  the  burden  on  the  teachers  is  gi'cat,  and 
I do  not  find  them  complain,  even  when  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a parent  coming  round  the  corner,  and 
saying  ; “ Very  little  would  make  me  go  to  the  school 
and  hit  that  man  over  the  head,"  that  is,  the  teacher 
who  is  standing  at  the  school  door.  I think  human 
nature  is  such  that  undoubtedly  au  increase  of  pay 
because  you  do  things  better  is  a stimulus,  and  I can- 
not get  away  from  it. 

14261.  Mr.  Ketti.e. — And  ought  not  the  teacher  to 
have  an  increment  on  the  ground  that  it  helps  to  en- 
able  him  to  meet  gi'owing  domestic  responsibilities? — 
You  are  quite  right.  It  takes  them  30  years  to  get  the 
highest  possible  payment  under  the  Irish  National 
Education  Board.  -A  teacher  may  work  faithfully,  and 
after  working  20  years,  if  anything  happens,  if  he  is 
struck  down  with  paralysis,  and  so  forth,  he  is  turned 
out  a pauper.  I do  not  tliinlc  it  is  creditable  to  the 
British  Empire  that  there  should  bo  sucli  a state  of 
things.  I think  it  is  awful.  I was  speaking  to  a teacher 
the  other  day  about  what  w'oiild  bo  the  result  if  that 
happened.  It  is  awful. 

14262.  Mr.  Henly. — Is  it  not  happening  every  day? 
— Well,  I am  thankful  to  say  I have  not  had  experience 
of  it 

1426S.  The  teacher  is  to  train  up  pupils  So  ns  to  make 
them  ready  to  answer,  and  independent  and  self-reliant, 
and  so  on.  Would  he  not  want  to  b©  an  iudependent 
teadier  to  occompUsh  all  that? — Well,  th©  assui'ance 
of  increased  payment  tends  to  independence,  and  I 
think  the  more  you  get  rid  of  this  root  error  of  not 
considering,  in  regard  to  education,  that  it  is  a work 
of  oo-operatiou,  the  more  you  bring  out  real  education, 
and  the  more  servile  the  spirit  tuat  is  inculcated  by 
the  present  system,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  the 
less  good  it  will  make  the  eduentiou. 

14264.  You  think  the  teachers  have  not  that  freedom 
and  independence  at  the  present  time? — Well,  I would 
not  say  at  the  present  time,  for  in  a certain  sense  the 
Commissioners  have  got  rapped  over  the  knuckles,  and 
so  forth,  through  the  Teachers ’Associations  and  so  forth. 
I think  th©  teachers  are  au  admirable  class  of  men, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  they  combine  a certain  amount 
of  respect,  and  so  forth,  to  the  manager  along  with  in- 
dependence, and  I .liope  we  shall  try  to  get  more  and 
more  into  that  brotherly  way  with  them. 

14265.  Have  you  noticed  in  your  experience  any  un- 
due interference  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  with  the 
teachers’  methods  or  any  contradictory  recommenda- 
tions?— Well,  that  is  a point  I would  like  very  much 
to  touch  on,  or  one  point  in  connection  with  it.  I 
think,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a decided  grievance  that 
an  inspector  should  come  in  and  hear  a lesson  being 
taught  and  will  condemn  it.  He  may  say  ; ” That  is 
not  rightly  done,”  and  the  teacher  asks  : ‘‘Where  is  the 
fault,  where  is  ^e  defect?”  Instead  of  really  showing 
the  defect,  he  may  say  : " I cannot  discuss  the  point 
with  you.”  Now,  I say  that  is  absurd.  One  time  an 
inspector  was  appealed  to,  and  I think  he  said,  to  the 
teacher  : ‘‘You  ought  to  do  this  in  some  other  way,’ 
and  she  said  : ‘‘How  should  it  be  done?"  and  he  said : 
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"I  confess  I csould  hardly  tell  you.”  I hardly  think  a 
man  like  that  is  a man  that  would  sit  down  and 
co-operate  with  the  teachers.  If  an  inspector  says  ; 
“That  is  wrong.,  you  have  done  that  thing  incorrectly,” 
and  he  is  asked  “Where  is  the  fault — it  is  not  rightly 
done,  bub  will  you  tell  me  how  it  should  be  done?”  and 
he  says  he  cannot  discuss  the  point,  that  is,  to  my 
mind,  perfectly  absui'd. 

14266.  Have  you  studied  the  observation  books  in 
your  school? — No. 

14267.  Do  you  read  them  at  all?— No,  I content  my- 
self with  the  reports  that  come  to  us. 

14268.  The  Ch.\irman. — Do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
more  on  the  subject  of  paper  promotion? — No,  but  I 
propose  to  speak  about  the  return,  of  the  money  to  the 
British  Treasury. 

14269.  That  is  a mistaken  idea  entertained  by  the 
teachers,  that  money  is  returned? — To  make  my  point 
clear,  I understand  that  this  is  the  case,  and  you  will 
say  if  it  is  wrong.  I understand  that  when  Department 
A has  so  much  money  from  the  Treasury  and  uses  only 
a certain  amount,  the  remainder  that  is  over  goes  back 
to  the  Treasury,  and  at  the  same  time  Department  C 
has  not  enough  to  do  its  work,  so  it  goes  without  it  be- 
cause the  Treasury  won’t  give  more,  whereas  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  money  would  be  available  to 
pass  on  from  one  department  to  another. 

14270.  That  can  be  done  wilh  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury? — That  is  my  point.  Suppose  diSerent  de- 
partments are  provided  for,  and  this  department  has 
got  £20,000  and  it  uses  £6,000,  and  £16,000  goes  back 
to  the  Th-easury,  and  another  department  wants  money, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  laughable.  In  the  matter  of  money 
I should  say  the  Treasury  is  chiefly  to  blame.  I thinic 
it  is  absurd  that  money  should  be  got  from  the  Trea- 
sury for  Irish  education,  and  sent  back  to  the  Treasury, 
not  because  Irish  education  does  not  want  it,  but  be- 
cause a certain  department  of  it  does  not.  I think  the 
National  Board  is  not  getting  a larger  sum  from  the 
Treasury  than  it  did  ten  years  ago. 

14271.  It  is? — Because  it  should  get  a very  substan- 
tial  increase,  as  our  organisation  has  been  added  to, 
and  the  teachers  have  increased  in  number  in  the  last 
ten  years,  so  unless  there  is  a substantial  increase  they 
ore  starving  education. 

14272.  Sir  Hibam  Wilkinson. — But  there  is  an  in- 
crease, and  I may  say,  and  I do  it  respectfully,  that 
you  share  a misapprehension  which  is  held  by  the 
teachers,  as  to  the  constitutional  way  in  whi<m  the 
money  is  voted  and  expended,  and  I will  endeavour  to 
explain  it  very  shortly  to  you  to  show  you  that  there  is 
such  misapprehension.  First  of  all,  no  money  can  be 
granted  foi'  such  a subject  as  education  unless  the  Trea- 
sury put  it  before  Parliament.  The  Government,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  to-day,  may  insist  that  the  Trea- 
sury ^all  pay  it,  and  the  Treasury  is  part  of  the 
Government.  The  money  is  not  voted  simply  for  any 
department  to  use  it  indiscriminately.  Not  a single 
poxmd  of  the  money  that  is  voted  can  be  expended  un- 
less subject  to  the  Treasury  regulations.  The  salaries 
of  the  teachers  are  prescribed  by  Treasury  regulations; 
the  increments  are  prescribed  by  Treasury  regulations, 
and  the  conditions  on  which  increments  shall  be  given 
and  promotions  are  prescribed  by  Treasury  regulations, 
and  the  conditions  on  which  promotion  shall  be  given. 
And  here  is  the  estimate  for  the  current  year,  and  it 
is  put  down  under  the  heads  of  administration,  inspec- 
tion, training  colleges,  model  schools.  National  schools, 
grants  for  scbolar^ips  from  primary  schools,  manual 
and  practical  instruction,  teachers’  residences,  grants 
in  aid  of  pension  fund,  appropriations  in  aid.  If  the 
Commissioners  find  that  toey  do  not  want  anything 
under  the  head  H,  for  instance,  and  they  would  wish 
to  expend  it  under  E,  for  salaries  of  teachers,  they 
cannot  expend  it  for  salaries  of  teachers  save  under  two 
conditions.  If  they  are  expending  more  money  than 
tliey  have  asked  for  they  must  get  the  Treasury  sanc- 
tion for  using  the  money  that  has  been  appropriated  to 
some  other  head  under  the  head  of  salaries,  and  they  can- 
not pay  it  for  salaries  except  in  accordance  with  a rule 
to  which  the  Treasury  has  assented,  because  the  ac- 
counts go  to  another  authority  altogether,  different  from 
the  Treasury  and  different  from  the  Board,  that  is,  the 


Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  and  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor-Genei-al  will  not  pass  the  account  or  an 
item  of  the  account  unless  the  sanction  for  it,  the  Par- 
liamentary grant,  is  there,  and  unless  the  Treasury 
regulation  is  followed,  and  if  they  gave,  say,  a teacher 
£5  more  than  he  was  entitled  to  under  the  Treasury 
regulation,  the  Board  would  have  to  refund  the  £5? — 
am  very  glad  to  hear  the  explanation,  but  does  the 
same  hold  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  England? 

14278.  In  every  department  of  the  public  service? — 
Then  that  comes  to  what  I said  a minute  ago;  hut  I 
used  perhaps  the  wrong  word  when  I said  the  Treasury 
was  to  blame.  Perhaps  nobody  is  to  be  blamed.  Of 
course,  the  change  of  any  regulation  like  that  of  the; 
Treasury  would  be  a very  serious  thing,  and  perhaps 
one  that  never  could  be  carried  out. 

14274.  Now,  about  paper  promotion,  it  was  explained 
here  this  morning  that  with  regard  to  the  third  grade 
the  Board  can  appoint  as  many  teachers  as  are  required. 
With  regard  to  the  second  grade  tiie  number  is  fixed^ 
but  at  the  present  time  thei-e  are  not  enough  people- 
qualified  to  fill  the  second  grade  numbers,  and  tirose- 
numbers  are  not  filled  up.  The  numbers  in  the  first, 
of  first  grade  and  the  second  of  first  grad©  are  also  fixed 
by  the  Treasury,  and  those  are  filled  up,  and  the  Com- 
missioneca  could  not  pay  a siugis  teacher  in  addition  to 
those  numbers,  without  having  the  sum  disallowed  by 
the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General.  Paper  promo- 
tion simply  amounts  to  this  that  if  there  is  a vacancy 
for  a teacher  in  the  first  «ade  the  person  who  is  quali- 
fied for  first  of  first  grade  will  be  entitled  to  get  it  in 
accordance  with  the  order  in  which  they  receive  a cer- 
tificate to  that  effect? — Is  this  a new  regulation. 

14276.  No,  it  is  an  old  regulation,  and  from  my  own 
experience  it  applies  to  other  departments  of  the  public, 
service? — I see. 

The  Chaibman. — As  I understand  it  the  numbers  in 
the  second,  and  the  two  sections  of  the  first  grad©  were 
fixed  in  1900  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Trea- 
sury, and  they  have  remained  unchanged  since. 

14276.  Mr.  Settle. — I think  that  the  technical  point 
that  you  are  going  to  make  is  that  the  Government  of 
the  day  could,  despite  those  Treasury  regulations,  being 
responsible  for  the  Government  of  the  country,  get. 
Parliament  to  vote  such  money  as  was  necessary? — I 
think  the  whole  British  Empire  has  taken  too  low  a. 
view  of  education,  and  it  is  absurd  to  pay  teachers  tii© 
aimie,  in  or  about,  as  you  pay  a gardener,  and  much 
less  than  you  pay  a stewai-d.  It  is  ludicrous. 

14277.  The  Chaibman. — You  say  that  tho  grant  for 
education  is  by  comparison  with  other  departments, 
absurdly  small? — Quite  so.  The  more  you  raise  th© 
social  status  of  any  profession  the  more  they  will  be 
capable  for  their  work;  the  more  the  whole  tone  of  the 
work  is  raised.  {\^ould  you  not  agi'ee  with  that?) 
And  by  improving  the  income  of  the  teachers,  of  course,, 
you  help  them  in  that  way.  As  we  have  been  on 
finance,  might  I mention  this  point,  which  is  a financial 
one.  I do  not  know  that  it  has  come  before  you,  and 
although  it  is  a small  point,  I think  there  is  a grievance 
in  it,  that  is  the  stfunpage  of  letters  sent  by  the 
teacher  to  the  inspector.  The  teachers  must  return 
three  letters  to  the  inspector  in  the  yeai’,  and  probably 
more,  and  they  get  no  stampage,  and  the  teachers  of 
Ireland  are  out  of  pocket  on  stampage  on  letters  to, 
the  inspectors  to  the  amount  of  about  £800. 

14278.  Mr.  Harbison. — Surely  you  can  write  to  the 
National  Board  without  a stamp? — Yes. 

■ 14279.  Then  why  not  address  the  inspector,  care  of 
the  National  Board,  and  as  he  is  travelling  about,  he 
would  probably  get  it? — Well,  the  educational  police- 
man would  have  his  truncheon  out  if  the  teacher  did 
anything  like  that. 

14280.  It  is  done  in  England? — I do  not  think  the 
Board  would  tolerate  a teacher  addressing  the  inspector, 
care  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  teachers  should  be  expected  to  pay 
stampage  on  the  business  of  the  National  Board  to  the 
amount  of  between  £700  and  £800  a year.  Their  in- 
comes are  not  such  as  you  would  give  a good  gardener, 
and  then  you  expect  them  to  go  to  this  expense. 

14281.  la  it  qui-te  fair  to  say  that,  because  you  are 
taking  the  initial  salary  of  the  teacher  and  the  fnlP 
salary  of  the  gardener? — Oh,  yes. 

2^2 
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14282.  That  is  quite  fair? — No. 

14283.  The  taachei-  has  a good  deal  to  look  forward 
to,  perhaps  double  as  much  as  the  gardener  would? — 1 
should  qualify  that  bj’  saying  “ initial  salary.” 

14284.  Ai-e  you  sole  manager  of  seven  schools? — "Ses, 
.sole  manager. 

14283.  Nobody  else  has  auy  right  to  go  into  those 
:Schools  and  look  after  them  in  any  way? — ^Well,  tine 
parents;  but  as  an  autiiority  nobody,  except,  of  course, 
the  officials  of  the  Board. 

14286.  How  often  do  you  visit  the  schools? — Well,  of 
course,  I get  my  eurnt^  to  do  the  school  work,  i.e., 
•the  religious  education,  and  thus  they  visit  the  schools. 

14288.  Now,  is  this  information  that  you  have  given 
.us  the  result  of  your  personal  experience? — No,  but  in- 
formation that  I have  obtained.  I think  that  I have 
•mentioned  that  anything  I have  said  is  after  eonsulta- 
•tion  with  the  teachers. 

14289.  So  you  have  been  really  putting  their  view 
•before  us  as  your  own  -view? — Yes,  quite  so,  ns  siip- 
, porting  the  teachers’  case. 

14290.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  final  examination, 
.you  said  the  inspector  otrght  to  take  into  account  the 
:result  of  the  previous  visits  of  that  year? — Yes. 

14291.  When  lie  makes  bis  report  on  the  final  exfoni- 
.nation,  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  does 
not  do  so? — I think  the  impression  is  that  he  does  not. 

14292.  But  you  have  no  evidence? — No. 

14293.  But  you  stated  that  he  ought  to  do  it,  and 
that  presupposes  that  he  does  not  do  it? — Yes,  it  pre- 
•suppoees  the  general  idea,  and  a suspicion  which  I 
-think  should  be  got  rid  of. 

14294.  You  merely  want  to  clear  it  up? — Well,  to 
correct  it,  if  its  ^sts,  as  the  teachers  suppose  it  does. 

14295.  Now,  you  also  told  us  that  the  whole  attitude 
of  Tyrone  House  towards  the  teachers  was  that  of 
educational  policemen.  That,  I take  it  also,  is  not 
the  result  of  your  personal  experience? — Oh,  no.  I 
have  not  anything  to  complain  of.  I get  the  utmost 
.courtesy  fi'om  the  Board  myself. 

14296.  And  from  the  inspectors? — Oh,  yos,  from  the 
“inspectors  also. 

14297.  Of  whom  you  have  not  met  very  many? — 
Well,  I have  met  a certain  number. 

14298.  You  told  us  at  the  beginning  that  you  seldom 
attended  an  inspection? — No,  I do  not  go  to  inspec- 
tions. 

14299.  .Aid  what  opportunities  have  you  of  meeting 
inspectors? — Well,  inspectors  might  sometimes  call  on 
me,  not  very  many  of  them. 

14300.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that,  granting  for  the 
anomont  that  there  is  something  in  that  very  sweeping 
rstatement  about  the  attitude  of  Tyi-one  House  being 
'that  of  an  educational  policeman,  do  you  not  think  that 
It  is  rather  the  result  of  the  system? — Certainly-. 

14801.  Have  you  considered  that  here  we  have  a cen- 
-tral  authority  with  practically  no  buffer  between  the 
■teacher  and  the  National  Board? — ^Well,  of  course,  the 
manager  is  a buffer. 

14802.  Well,  but  now  you  are  not  unique,  and  you  are 
a manager  of  seven  schools  and  cannot  often  go  to  them, 
and  you  have  very  seldom  met  an  inspector  on  his 
'business,  so  that  you  cannot  be  a very  effective  buffer? 
— Well,  if  there  is  something  that  we  object  to,  we  are 
^lommimicated  with.  They  communicate  with  the 
managers,  I presume,  because  we  are  in  an  independent 
position. 

14303.  Quite  so;  but  to  be  an  effective  buffer  in  such 
a ease,  you  must  be  pretty  conversant  with  the  system, 
must  you  not? — No,  not  necessarily ; because  the  teacher 
will  Imow  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  system  completely. 
Supposing  the  teacher  is  absolutely  fair  and  the  Board 
deals  with  him  unfairly. 

14304.  But  how  is  the  manager  to  know? — There  is 
something  that  the  manager  can  look  into,  for  instance, 
the  rules  of  the  National  system,  the  broad  rules,  the 
substantial  rules,  and  so  on.  If  I deal  with  an  actual 
case,  I can,  if  I choose,  write  to  the  Board,  and  if  I 
know  the  teacher  is  a respectable,  honourable  man,  and 
he  is  a person  wlio  knows  the  system,  I think  I have,  n 
right  to  do  so. 


13305.  You  practically  voice  his  complaiut?— Cer. 
tainly.  I consider  myself  us  manuger,  not  merely 
manager,  but  certainly  u protector  of  the  teacher. 

1430C.  But,  of  course,  you  have  got  very  little  autho- 
rity  yourself  as  a manager,  although  you  have  the 
appointment  of  the  teacher? — In  what  way  authority? 

14307.  Well,  perhaps  if  I had  said  ” responsibility  ” 
it  would  have  boon  a better  term? — Well,  of  course,  as 
to  responsibility  it  is  a very  responsible  thing  to  make 
an  appointment,  because  the  teacher  is  the  person  on 
whom  the  chief  responsibility  falls. 

14808.  You  have  no  financial  responsibility? We 

managers  have  now. 

14809.  To  whnt  oxfeut? — Not  much;  but  still,  with 
a large  number  of  schools  in  a working-class  parish,  a 
decided  financial  anxiety  is  created  with  respect  to  such 
matters  as  iicatiiig  and  cleaning,  and  so  on. 

14310.  Would  it  come  to  a shilling  a head  on- the 
average  attendance? — Ob,  no;  I do  not  think  it  comes 
to  that. 

14311.  That  is  to  say,  on  a school  of  100  children  you 
do  not  pay  £.5? — I think  it  very  often  nearly  comes  to 
a shilling  a head,  between  voluntary  contributions  of 
teachers  and  everybody  who  chooses  to  give  it.  I think 
it  would  come  in  my  parish  to  something  about  j£40  or 
£50  a year. 

14312.  The  Chaihmak. — And  then  there  is  the  up- 
keep of  the  buildiug? — Oh,  yes;  I forgot  that,  of  eouree. 
The  Board  does  not  give  us  0 penny  towards  the 
up-kcep.  My  schools  arc  not  vested  schools;  if  they 
were,  it  would  be  a very  great  relief  to  me.  Well,  the 
uplceep  of  the  buildings  {being  not- vested),  has  affected 
115  to  such  a degi'ee  that  Inst  year  £600  or  £700  was 
spent  on  the  schools. 

14813.  Was  that  on  the  structure? — Some  years  ago 
we  brought  in  water  from  Armagh.  Yos;  u few  year's 
ago  Portadown  brought  in  water  from  the  Moume 
mountains,  and  that  meant  nu  enormous  expense,  and 
the  schools  are  put  in  excellent  order,  us  fur  ns  that 
is  concerne<l. 

14314.  Mr.  Habrisok. — You  have  commented  on  the 
want  of  co-operation  between  the  iuspcctors  and  the 
teachers.  Don't  you  think  that  that  is  perhaps  partly 
owing  to  the  exceedingly  elaborate  system  which  pre- 
vails h'ere  which  obliges  an  inspector  to  grade  the 
teacher  by  means  of  these  merit  marks,  and  which  also 
imposes  on  him  at  the  same  time  tho  duty  at  times  of 
refiising  a very  important  addition  to  the  teacher's  in- 
come, while  the  teachers  themselves,  of  course,  must 
always  be  extremely  anxious  to  know  what  the  inspector’s 
repoi-tis.  Doesn’t  astateol  things  like  that  necessarily 
lead  to  strained  relations? — I suppose  tiiat  is  a factor; 
but  I consider  that  it  would  be  compara-tively  a very 
small  factor.  I consider  that  tho  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
National  Board  of  Ireland  (I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  intentional  or  not,  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  it 
exists)— I consider  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  National 
Board  is  wrong,  that  there  is  a feeling  of  awe  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  as  regards  the  authorities  over 
them.  I do  not  think  that  the  teachers  would  object 
to  an  inspector  being  strict,  but  there  should  be  a sys- 
tem of,  I might  almost  say,  brotherly  co-operation. 

14316.  You  throw  the  blame  rather  upon  the  National 
Board  than  upon  the  inspectors? — Oh,  no;  I put  it  on 
both.  If  we  do  differentiate  I do  not  think  by  any 
means  the  secretaries  come  into  that  category  at  all. 
I think  the  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  a lack  of  this 
system  of  brotherly  co-operation  which  is  desirable  on 
the  part  of  inspectors,  who  have  a most  difficult  work 
in  the  matter.  The  whole  system  is  such  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  correct,  and  I think  one  of  the 
root  errors  of  this  system  of  education  is  this,  that  there 
is  a feeling  of  awe  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  as  to  how 
the  knife  will  fall  in  the  matter  of  appeals. 

14316.  Mr.  Henbt. — Do  you  think  the  policy  should 
be  to  trust  the  teacher? — (I  may  say  in  regard  to 
schools  that  my  curates  take  up  t£e  religious  education 
in  the  schools.)  I think  there  should  be  an  inspection 
of  everything,  civil  and  religious,  like  in  the  army.  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  two  other  things  that  come  under 
your  reference.  I would  suggest  to  the  Committee  ^at 
it  is  a tremendous  mistake  that  when  a teacher  is  able 
to  tench  one  language-  extra,  besides  English,  he  can. 
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get  fees  only  for  one,  viz.,  for  Irish.  If  a teacher 
teaches  Latin,  French  or  German,  lie  gets  nothing  extra 
for  it,  but  he  will  if  he  teaches  Iti^.  I think  there 
are  some  things  that  arc  startlingly  unbusinesslike  in 
the  National  Education  system,  and  I think  this 
arrangement  is  absolutely  unbusinesslike  and  absolutely 
unfair.  I do  not  see  how  it  is  fair  for  me,  if  I am  a 
teacher  of  Irish,  to  get  an  extra  fee,  and  for  my  next 
.door  neighbour,  who  teaches  Latin,  to  get  none. 

14317.  The  Chairman. — There  was  a controversy  about 
that  at  the  Board,  and  it  was  said  to  be  very  violent 
while  it  lasted? — It  seems  to  me  to  be  unreasonable, 
.and  it  is  in  keeping  with  some  of  the  things  the  Board 
•does.  It  is  most  unbusinesshke.  If  I am  a teacher, 
.and  I teach  Irish,  I get  a fee,  and  there  is  another 
teacher  who  teaches  some  other  language  and  he  gets 
none.  Then  as  to  paper  promotion,  I did  not  follow 
very  closely  what  was  said,  because  it  is  a very  com- 
plicated question.  But  I should  like  to  say  what  I said 
iu  the  letter  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  from  the 
teachers'  point  of  view  I think  that  one  of  the  best 
authorities  you  could  possibly  have  would  be  Mr. 
Judge,  the  teacher  of  one  of  the  schools  iu  Poyntzpass, 
who  is  completely  in  touch  with  lire  teachers’  point 
of  view. 

14318.  Do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  have  him  here 
as  a witness? — Yes.  He  has  been  in  very  close  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Birrell  on  the  subject,  and  I 
understand  that  there  is  some  possibility  next  month 
that  he  may  get  what  he  is  contending  for.  If  the  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  get  information  from  the  teachers' 
point  of  view  on  that  particular  subject  of  paper  pro- 
motion, I think  it  would  be  weU  for  you  to  have  Mr. 
Judge  before  you. 

14819.  Mr.  Henlv. — Has  it  struck  you  that  as  far  as 
paper  promotion  is  concerned  it  shows  on  the  part  of 
the  National  Board  latterly  an  anxiety  to  promote  the 
teachers,  only  that  they  won’t  be  allowed  by  the  Trea- 
sury, for  instance,  that  promotion  is  given  when  there 
is  no  room  for  them,  owing  to  the  standard  numbers, 
and  that  they  have  recommended  the  Treasuiy  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  in  the  higher  grades,  and  that  the 
Treasury  won’t  consent? — I think  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board  is  creditable,  and  the  blame  of  the  diffi- 
culty about  the  numbers,  I fancy,  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  Treasury. 

14320.  The  Chairman. — As  Sir  Hiram  told  you,  there 
are  2,000  places  iu  the  second  grade,  500  places  in  the 
second  division  of  the  first,  and  somewhere  about  300  in 
the  first  division  of  the  first?— I said  to  a teacher 
T was  speaking  to  about  it  that  it  was  rather  eompli- 
^lated , but  Mr.  Judge  could  give  you  information  from 
the  teachers’  point  of  view,  and  if  whatever  Mr.  Bir- 
rell says  next  month  does  not  alter  the  matter,  and  if 
Mr.  Judge  is  wrong,  as  might  easily  happen,  still  it 


would  be  useful  as  regards  the  teachers  that  he  should 
go  into  these  complicated  things  with  you,  the  Com-  , 
mittee,  that  you  refer  to,  and  if  he  is  wrong  that  be 
could  let  the  teachers  know,  and  that  might  produce  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction. 

14321.  Do  I understand  from  you  that  the  teachers 
believe  that  the  Board,  if  they  choose,  could  get  rid  of 
this  paper  promotion? — Oh,  no;  by  no  means.  I do 
not  mean  to  imply  that;  only  that  if  this  is  a mistake, 
it  would  be  well  that  Mr.  Judge  should  go  into  it  with 
you,  as  one  who  knows  the  ina  and  outs  from  the 
teachers’  point  of  view,  and  can  give  you  information 
that  you  may  not  have,  and  if  he  is  wrong  he  may  be  a 
means  of  carrying  satisfaction  to  tiie  teachers,  because 
he  is  looked  on  as  an  authority  generally  on  their 
grievances,  and  if  he  is  wrong  he  at  least  is  a channel 
in  which  they  have  confidence,  and  through  him 
authoritative  information  as  to  the  result  of  his 
appearing  before  your  Committee  would  thus  reach  the 
teachers. 

14322.  I do  not  think  anybody  said  that  they  had 
not  a grievance;  the  only  question  is  who  is  to  blame 
for  that,  whose  fault  is  that?— We  all  feel  that  it  is 
the  Treasury. 

14323.  Mr.  Henly. — Does  it  not  strike  you  that  it 
does  not  oome  within  our  terms  of  reference? — That  is 
not  for  me  to  say.  You  are  to  rule  it  out,  if  it  does  not. 

14324.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Mr.  .Ti;dge  may  know, 
at  nny  rate,  that  the  Board  declare  themsdves  in  favour 
of  the  teachers,  that  mote  posts  should  be  open  for 
those  who  have  now  got  paper  promotion? — yes. 

14326.  They  have  applied  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Treasury,  and  that  is  in  thwr  report,  and  if  this  gentle- 
man is  going  to  Mr,  Birrell,  Mr.  Birrell  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  Government  would  move  the  Trea- 
sory  to  pay  them? — I think  there  is  this  further  con- 
sideration for  the  teachers  to  note,  viz.,  that  you, 
gentlemen,  are  willing  to  do  all  you  can  to  produce 
satisfaction  among  the  teachers,  and  I am  sure  that  is 
your  Eiim  as  far  as  you  possibly  can;  and  I am  sure  it 
will  satisfy  them  it,  as  a result  of  your  work  (if  you 
could  possibly  bring  it  within  your  terms  of  reference), 
this  Committee  would  back  up  the  Commissioners  and 
Mr.  Birrell  in  trying  to  get  that  from  the  Treasury,  so 
as  to  rectify  the  difficulty  about  paper  promotion,  and 
for  that  purpose  your  Committee’s  report  would  be  a 
tremendous  help. 

14326.  Mr.  Henly. — But  supposing  we  were  to  make 
recommendations  that  the  National  Board  could  not 
carry  out,  and  then  they  would  say : “ We  would 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  if  we 
oould,  but  the  Treasury  won’t  let  us  ”? — But  they 
won’t  deal  with  you  as  a whole.  Won’t  whoever  deals 
with  your  report  deal  with  it  in  detail.  Surely  if  there 
is  one  recommendation  that  tirey  cannot  adopt,  they 
won’t  reject  the  whole  report.- 


THIBTY-SECOND  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  25th,  1913. 

At  28,  Kildare  street,  Dublin. 

Present Sir  Samuel  Dill,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  ll.d.  (Cbairman) ; Sir  Htbam  Shaw  Wilkinson,  ll.d.  ; 
Mr.  Hbneaoe  E.  B.  Harrison,  b.a.  ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly  ; Mr.  Walter  MoMurrouoh 
Kavanagh,  d.l.  ; and 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  P.  E.  Lemass,  I.S.O.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  Senior  Secretary  to  the  Commissionei's  of  National  Education,  further 

examined. 


14827.  Mr.  Henly. — In  your  direct  evidence  you  told 
us  that  in  former  days  inspectors  were  of  a poor  class, 
decidedly  of  inferior  class? — I did  not  say  the  inspec- 
tors as  a body. 

14328.  Does  that  apply  to  the  inspectors  of  the  present 
■day?— No,  distinctly  no.  I think  the  inspectors  of  the 
.present  day,  taking  them  as  a body  (and  I can  speak  of 


inspectors  for  40  years),  I think  the  present,  day 
inspectors,  taking  them  as  a body,  are  superior  to  the 
inspectors  of  25  years  ago,  as  a bedy. 

14329.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  improvement 
in  the  status  of  the  inspectors? — Well,  I attribute  it 
largely  to  the  present  system  of  selecting  inspectors. 
In  days  gone  by,  in  the  early  days  of  the  system,  the 
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inspeofeora  were  not  selected,  so  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  on  any  fixed  principle.  Sometimes  one  of 
the  stafi  in  the  office  was  sent  out  as  a superintendent, 
for  they  were  called  superintendents  at  that  tirne.  He 
was  sent  out  to  superintend  the  schools ; and,  in  fact, 
that  occurred  in  a good  many  cases.  In  other_  ca^os  a 
teacher  seen  by  a head  inspector,  or  by  a Commissioner, 
or  somebody,  was  thought  to  be  an  eligible  person  for 
the  inspectorate,  and  he  got  an  appointoaent.  Never- 
theless under  that  system,  there  have  been  very  many 
able  men  selected.  Sir  Patrick  Eeenan  was  one  of 
those  that  were  iBus  selected,  Mr.  Sheehy,  Dr.  Patton 
and  others.  'Well,  there  have  been  some  that  were 
not  equally  good.  Then  we  had  the  purely  examina- 
tion system,  and  under  the  competitive  examination 
system  (carried  on  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners) 
we  got  a considerable  number  of  what  we  might  call 
book-worms,  men  who  were  crammed  with  information, 
but  who,  when  they  came  to  the  practical  work  of 
inspection,  were  not  successes.  "We  also  got  some  under 
that  system,  whose  personal  appearance  and  whose 
manner  was  caloulateS  to  impress  teachers. 

14330.  How  long  is  the  present  system  of  electing 
inspectors  in  operation? — Well,  it  has  been  in  operation 
for  about  12  years. 

14331.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  inspectors  that 
you  have  got  in  the  last  12  years  under  the  present; 
system  are  better  than  those  that  you  got  before  under 
the  competitive  system? — Well,  I think,  as  I said  be- 
fore, as  a body  they  are.  I think  they  are  mote  prac- 
tical men,  and  I think  they  are  better  mannered  inen 
as  a body-  I have  not  an  extensive  personal  acquain- 
tance with  the  inspectors,  because  they  rarely  come  to 
headquarters  I but  those  that  I have  met,  with  possibly 
caie  or  two  exceptions,  were,  I should  say,  better  than 
the  class  of  men  I had  seen  in  former  years. 

14382.  You  told  us  that  the  chiefs  of  inspection  got 
most  of  the  noting  done  by  clerks? — No,  I said  most  of 
the  notings  were  made  by  clerks,  and  the  same  system 
prevails  to  the  present  moment. 

14383.  But  the  original  chiefs  of  inspection  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  notinga  that  they  made,  or  were  up 
to  1900? — They  were  responsible.  When  they  put 
their  initials  to  the  thing  and  signified  thereby  their 
approval  of  it,  I presume  that  they'  became  responsible, 
but  the  responsibility  was  to  a certain  extent  limited. 
In  the  ordinary  coiu'se  their  responsibility  was  limited 
by  the  fact  that  those  notings  when  turned  into  letters 
had  to  go  to  the  secretaries,  and  it  was  open  to  the 
secretory,  signing  the  letters  written  on  those  notings, 
at  any  time  to  object  to  any  noting  and  to  veto  it. 

14334.  Can  you  tell  us  was  that  done  on  many  occa- 
sions?— 1 think  it  was  very  often  done.  I cannot  say 
on  how  many  occasions,  but  it  was  very  frequently 
done. 

14335.  You  have  read  Sir  Patrick  Keenan’s  evidence 
at  the  Powis  Commission  on  the  subject? — I read  it 
some  time  ago.  I have  nob  read  it  recently ; but  I am 
speaking  from  my  own  personal  experience  of  what 
was  done  at  the  time.  I was  very  constantly  in 
attendance  on  the  senior  secretary  in  regard  to  letters, 
and  I recollect  Dr.  Newell  frequently  returning  letters, 
altering  letters,  and  refusing  to  sign  letters,  and  the 
practice  obtains  to  the  present  day. 

14836.  The  Chairman. — Letters  authorised  by  the 
chiefs  of  inspection? — Authorised  by  the  chiefs  of  in- 
spection; and,  I think,  if  I recollect  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Newell  before  the  Powis  Commission,  he  stated 
distinctly  that  he  had  a right  to  veto.  I want  to  make 
quite  clear  what  was  the  practice. 

14887.  Mr.  Henly. — You  are  aware  that  the  chiefs 
of  inspection  said  that  they  were  not  consulted  on  the 
occasion  of  the  drastic  changes  made  in  1900? — Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

14888.^  And  you  have  stated  in  youi'  evidence  that 
Sir_  Patrick  Keenan  dealt  with  a number  of  subjects  on 
which  the  chiefs  of  inspection  were  not  consulted  in 
his  time? — Yes. 

14339.  One  was  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act. 
Now,  why  should  he  consult  the  chiefs  of  inspection  on 
a matter  of  that  kind,  that  lay  altogether  outside  their 
sphere  of  work? — I could  not  say  why  he  should  con- 
sult them,  but  I believe  that  be  did  not. 


14340.  Nor  on  the  denominational  training  colleges? 
—Not  on  the  denominational  training  colleges.  I know 
all  about  that. 

14341.  But  why  should  they  be  regarded  as  expert® 
or  advisei-s,  or  why  should  they  be  consulted  on  the 
subject?— 'Well,  as  chiefs  of  inspection  of  the  system  of 
education  I should  imagine  that  their  views  with  re- 
gard to  radical  changes  in  procedure  might  bo  of  in- 
terest. 

14342.  That  was  an  addition  t«j  the  work  that  was 
being  done  by  them? — So  far  as  the  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1892  was  concerned,  of  course,  I cannot 
speak  positively  about  that-  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  may 
have  consulted  them  for  all  I know,  but  to  my  know- 
ledge he  did  not  consult  them. 

14343.  I have  taken  down  pretty  full  notes,  and 
th;  impression  that  you  left  on  my  mind  was  that  you 
were  trying  to  give  some  justification  for  their  not  being 
consulted  in  1900,  and  that  you  gave  a number  of 
instances  where  they  bad  not  been  consulted  previously? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

14344.  And  the  point  I want  to  ask  you  is  were  those 
subjects  on  which  they  had  not  been  consulted  previ- 
ously subjects  of  which  they  hod  any  official  knowledge, 
or  was  there  any  reason  why  they  should  have  been  con- 
sulted as  experts? — 'Well,  I could  not  tell  what  was  in 
Sir  Patrick  Keenan’s  mind.  All  I can  tell  you  is  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  consulted  so  far  as  I knowv 
but  if  you  ask  me  my  own  opinion  as  to  what  I would 
have  done  under  the  cireumstaneos  I can  give  you  the 
answer,  but  I do  not  think  that  is  relevant  to  the 
inquiry.  With  regard  to  those  big  educational  matteis, 
very  large  matters,  certainly  as  big  as  anything  we 
had  in  1900  (the  starting  of  the  denominational 
training  colleges  aSected  the  undenominational  priu- 
• ciple  on  whioi  the  National  system  was  based,  and 
the  system  of  training  teachers  that  had  been  in  vogue 
since  T,he  commencement  of  the  system),  I think  these 
were  large  educational  questions  on  which  perhaps  the 
chiefs  of  inspection  might  be  able  to  throw  some  light. 

14345.  They  were  questions  of  policy  outside  the 
scope  of  their  work,  I think? — I cannot  admit  that. 

14346.  Now,  you  say  in  the  olden  days,  in  the  case 
of  appeals,  they  were  dealt  with  by  the  chiefs  and 
seereteries.  Do  you  tliink  that  a .satisfactory  mods  of 
dealing  with  teachers’  appeals? — I am  not  aware  that 
I said  so,  BO  completely.  The  procedure  with  regard 
to  appeals  was  something  like  the  procedure  at  the 
present  time.  Of  course,  it  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  appeal.  What  kind  of  appeal  would  you  have  in 
your  mind? 

14347.  An  appeal  of  a teacher  against  an  inspector’s 
3nark.  Take  that  as  a simple  case.  If  the  Commis- 
sioners promise  that  matters  of  that  kind  will  be  in- 
vestigated by  them  is  it  right  to  have  that  appeal 
settled  without  the  matter  coming  before  the  Clonnnis- 
sioners  at  all? — Well,  that  is  a matter  on  which  I do 
not  like  expressing  any  opinion,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
You  can  look  at  it  from  many  points  of  view.  Some  of 
the  Commissioners  are  educational  experts  and  some 
of  them  are  not;  and  I do  not  think  a Board  of  20 
Commissioners  could  possibly,  unless  they  sat  every 
day  and  for  seven  hours  every  day,  investigate  those 
appeals  from  teachers.  These  appeals  all  contain  de- 
tails relating  to  the  rules  and  regulations  that  even  the 
most  expert  of  officials  do  not  always  sec  from  pre- 
cisely tile  same  point  of  view;  and  the  people  to  deal 
with  appeals  of  that  kind  in  the  most  satisfactory  way 
to  the  teachers  would,  to  my  mind,  be  men  who  had 
been  dealing  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  reports, 
who  bad  official  precedents  to  guide  them,  as  well  as 
the  official  rules  and  regulations,  and  who  had  all  those 
rules  and  regulations  at  their  fingers’  ends.  I think 
they  would  deal  with  those  appeals,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  a more  satisfactory  way. 

14348.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  repeat  tbat?-^A 
brained  official  of  long  experience,  experience  extending 
over  years  in  the  office,  and  perhaps  with  a httie 
experience  outside,  would  deal  in  a much  more  satis- 
factory way  with  the  appeals  from  teachers  tlian  even 
the  Board  sitting  as  a Committee.  It  is  very  hard 
for  a Board  of  20  Commissioners,  who  do  not  meet 
every  day,  and  who  have  not  time  to  read  up 
detail  of  the  case,  to  form  an  opinion  on  a complieatea 
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aubjeet,  when  it  is  put  before  them  by  the  secre- 
tary at  the  Board,  and  the  eeeretary  himself  does  not, 
as  a rule,  go  fully  into  those  cases.  He  I’eads  them 
over  and  studies  them  carefully,  and  makes  them  up 
as  well  as  he  can,  and  he  puts  them  before  the  Commis- 
sioners as  clearly  as  he  possibly  can,  but  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  you  must  fall  back  on  the  man  who  is 
calmly  considering  them  in  bis  room. 

14349.  Ho  you  mean  that  in  case  these  things  are 
referred  to  the  Board,  the  Board  ai-e  largely  at  the 
mercy  of  tjjia  official  who  makes  the  report  to  them? — 

I do  not  like  using  the  word  “mercy,”  but  that  they 
are  largely  depending  on  him. 

14850-2.  Mr.  Henly. — You  used  the  expression  that 
you  thought  it  was  desirable  that  the  work  should  be 
done  by  men  who  had  experience  of  the  schools  and 
experience  of  office  work,  like  the  chiefs  of  inspection, 
but  has  not  this  work  been  taken  away  from  the  chiefs 
of  inspection? — Well,  not  altogether. 

14352.  Well,  practically? — ^No,  I would  not  say  prac- 
tically, because  in  the  case  of  appeals  of  the  kind  under 
the  present  regime,  an  appeal  against  the  mark  of  an 
inspector  is  brought  before  the  Eesident  Commissioner, 
the  Resident  Commissioner  becomes  responsible  for 
the  future  action,  and  if  he  considers  tiiat  it  is  a case 
that  ought  to  be  further  investigated,  he  directs  it  to 
be  referred  to  the  chief  inspector. 

14353.  But  the  ordinaiy  routine  is  that  in  some  cases 
the  examiner  can  deal  with  this  appeal? — ^No,  not  that 
•class  of  appeal.  The  examiner  does  not  deal  with  that 
-class  of  appeal  at  all;  but  there  are  appeals  of  other 
kinds,  minor  appeals;  a serious  appeal  of  that  kind  is 
not  dealt  with  by  the  examiner. 

14354.  The  Chairman. — In  what  matter,  for  instance? 
— Ill  the  matter  of  an  appeal  against  an  inspector’s 
mark.  That  ia  the  kind  of  thing  lhat  I understood  Mr. 
Henly  was  referring  to,  an  appeal  against  the  mark  of 
an  inspector,  that  the  inspector  marked  unfairly,  or 
•was  unduly  severe,  or  gave  “bad”  or  “middling." 
That  would  go  to  the  Eesident  Commissioner,  and  by 
the  Eesident  Commissioner’s  order  that  would  be 
referred  to  the  chief  inspector. 

14355.  And  what  would  be  the  matter  of  the  minor 
appeal? — Other  trifling  things. 

14356.  If  a man  was  reprimanded  for  some  small 
offence,  not  keeping  his  .books  properly? — Yes,  matters 
of  that  kind.  But  these  ate  not  dealt  with  by  the 
■examiner  finally;  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  secretary. 

14357.  Mr.  Henly. — What  appeals  do  examiners  deal 
•with,  because  we  have  got  it  in  evidence  that  they  re- 
fuse appeals? — Examiners? 

14368.  Yes? — ^Well,  I do  not  like  to  say  anything 
about  the  examiners;  but  perhaps  you  have  got  too 
much  in  evidence.  There  are  restrictions  on  the  powers 
•of  examiners,  and  further,  nothing  that  the  examiner 
•does  is  final. 

14359.  I know  that,  but  it  only  needs,  in  ordinary 
■cases,  the  signature  of  one  of  the  secretaries  to  make 
it  final? — ^If  it  is  a matter  of  a comparatively  trifling 
character;  bub  if  it  is  a very  serious  thing,  a thing  that 
might  afiect  the  teacher's  future  in  a serious  way,  it 
is  customaiy  for  the  Secretaiy  to  bring  that  matter 
up  to  the  Eesident  Commissioner.  When  that  comes 
to  us  examiner  very  often  marks  particular  points 
•or  states  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  notes  the  file, 
■“  Secretary  for  Consideration,”  or  some  such  words. 
When  I get  cases  of  that  kind  I put  them  aside  till 
I can  spare  time,  and  I then  take  the  file  and  go 
through  it.  I suppose  Mr.  Dilworth  does  the  same. 
I try  to  form  an  impartial  and  fair  opinion,  and 
generally  try  to  be  ns  lenient  to  the  teacher  as  I 
possibly  can.  I make  up  my  mind  what  action  to 
recommend,  and  I discuss  the  matter  with  the  Eesident 
Commissioner,  who  sometimes  is  inclined  to  be  more 
lenient  than  I am.  I know  that  frequently  he  has 
leant  to  the  side  of  the  teacher  when  I would  be  in- 
•clined  to  be  a bit  more  severe.  It  is  in  the  same 
way  with  office  routine  matters;  it  depends  altogthei' 
■on  the  particular  case.  If  it  is  a case  that  is  oom- 
paratively  trifling,  and  there  have  been  similar  cases 
before  (routine  cases),  the  examiner  makes  a noting, 
and  as  a rule  his  noting  is  accepted,  but  when  the 
•teacher’s  interest  is  vitally  affected,  the  ease  is  very 
<vlosely  scrutinised. 


14860.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  those  came  in  the 
first  instance  before  the  chiefs  of  inspection,  who  had 
experience  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  reports,  and  know 
the  bearings  of  the  whole  thing? — Well,  I think  an 
experienced  examiner  in  the  office,  if  he  is  a cultured 
man,  or  a man  of  fair  education,  and  who  has  been 
for  18  or  14  years  working  in  the  office  examining 
reports  from  the  day  he  came  into  it  till  tho  day  he  is 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  examiner,  and  who  has  a per- 
fectly open  mind  so  far  as  the  teachers  are  concerned, 
for  the  teacher  is  only  a name  to  him,  is,  I think,  in  a 
better  pcsition  to  come  • to  a fair,  honest,  equitable 
decision  on  the  case  even  than  a chief  inspector. 

14361.  Who  might  possibly  know  the  teacher? — 
Who  might  possibly  know  the  teacher. 

14362.  Would  you  think  it  a trifling  matter  for  a 
teacher  to  be  reported  who  had  20  years’  good  character, 
which  would  not  count  when  he  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
examiner? — ^No;  on  the  contrary,  the  20  years’  good 
service  would  count  in  that  case,  because  the  examiner 
has  all  the  record  before  him,  and  the  inspector  who 
makes  the  report  has  not  that  before  him.  He  comes 
into  a district  and  reports  a man  for  falsification  of 
accounts,  or  perhaps  for  some  trifling  thing.  Before 
that  case  is  dealt  with  in  the  office,  the  examiner  has 
the  record  there;  he  has  the  extracts  from  the  per- 
manent registers  before  him. 

14368.  Mr.  Purcell  told  us  that  even  where  the  in- 
spector makes  no  recommendation , he  issues  repri- 
mands on  hie  own  initiative? — I think  Mr.  Purcell 
should  not  have  made  that  statement.  He  cannot  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  His  noting  does  not  become  a 
request  to  a manager  to  reprimand  his  teacher  until 
the  secretary  who  signs  the  letter  has  considered  it. 

I never  accept  the  examiner’s  noting  until  I look  into 
the  case,  and  if  1 have  a doubt  about  the  case,  I take 
it  to  the  Eesident  Commissioner,  and  get  him  to 
countersign  it  before  sending  it  out.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
Purcell,  being  under  examination,  may  have  been 
rushed  into  that  statement. 

14364.  The  Chairman. — That  reprimand  cannot  go 
out  without  your  signature? — ^It  cannot  go  out. 
Requests  to  managers  to  reprimand  teachers  only  go 
on  signed  letters. 

14365.  Mr.  Henly. — But  do  not  those  letters  come 
to  you  in  a mass  at  the  end  of  the  day? — No;  they 
come  early  in  the  morning,  and  I get  the  file  of  docu- 
ments (they  used  to  call  •them  the  viscera,  which  ia  an 
impleasant  word)  on  which  action  is  taken.  We  have 
the  whole  file  there  before  us  when  signing  the  letters. 

14360.  The  Chairman. — You  have  the  record? — We 
have  the  record. 

14867.  Mr.  Henly. — You  stated  that  dismissal  order 
were  settled  by  the  staff.  Is  that  so  still? — I say  that 
dismissal  orders  may  be  drafted. 

14368.  The  Chairman.— They  have  to  go  before  the 
Board? — Yes.  I do  not  think  I committed  myself  to 
saying  that  dismissal  orders  were  drawn  up  bj*  the 
staff. 

14369.  Mr.  Henly. — "Settled  by  the  staff”? — ^Not 
•settled  or  drawn  up.  There  is  no  doubt  that  every 
case  of  proposed  fine  or  dismissal  is  specially  sub- 
mitted to  &6  Board  at  one  of  its  statw  meetings, 
and  along  with  the  suggestion  of  fine  or  dismissal, 
there  is  a printed  statement  of  the  career  of  the 
teacher  and  the  teacher’s  explanation.  That  statement 
is  dra'wn  up  after  the  teacher  has  hem  asked  to  say 
what  he  can  in  hia  own  defence.  We  dp  not  submit  it 
to  the  Board  until  we  have  asked  the  teacher  for  that. 
We  tell  him  that  there  has  been  a bad  report  against 
him  and  that  we  intend  to  submit  his  case  to  the 
Board. 

14370.  You  stated  in  your  evidence  that  in  1900  46 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  were  in  second  class,  with 
no  hope  of  promotion? — Yes;  that  is  so. 

14371.  -And,  of  course,  a considerable  number  in  the 
third  class? — Well,  I did  not  say  that  the  third  class 
had  no  hope  of  promotion. 

14372.  I know  you  did  not.  Now,  what  percentage 
of  teachers  is  in  first  grade  at  present? — Well,  this  is 
a table  showing  “ the  number  of  teachers  in  receipt  of 
salary  of  the  under-mentioned  grades.”  Is  that  what 
you  wanted? 
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14378.  The  percentage?— There  is  a total  of  4,437 
masters. 

14874.  How  many  are  in  the  two  top  grades? — 801. 
14875.  The  Chairman. — That  is  iu  the  two  sections 
of  first  grade? — ^^es,  the  two  sections  of  first  gi-ade. 
34376.  What  is  the  exact  number? — 801. 

14377.  Mr.  Henly.— That  would  not  be  20  per  cent. 
Now,  would  that  percentage  in  the  first  grade  be 
higher  than  it  was  in  the  first  class? — Oh,  there  was 
a higher  percentage  in  tho  first  class.  The  standard 
numbers  for  first  grade  were  based  largely  on  the 
number  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  incomes  as  high  or 
higher  than  first  class?. 

14878.  I think  we  hawe  evidence  of  the  numbers  in 
the  class,  and  they  were  much  higher  than  the  stan- 
dard numbers? — There  was  a considerable  number  of 
teachers  in  the  first  class,  and  there  are  still  a number 
who  might  be  ranked  as  first  class  teachers  who  are 
in  third  class  schools.  This  is,  however,  a financial 
comparison. 

14379.  The  only  point  that  I thought  you  wei'e  rais- 
ing was  that  there  were  46  per  cent,  in  the  class  with 
no  hope  of  promotion? — Yee,  and  no  hope  of  increase 
of  class  salary. 

14380.  And  that  hope  of  promotion  they  have  not 
got  yet.  I have  here,  of  course,  the  report  for  1898? 
— I would  like  to  understand  your  point.  Are  you  in- 
stituting a financial  comparison  or  an  educational  com- 
parison? 

14381.  Only  educational,  as  to  tho  prospect  of  pro- 
motion?— ^Well,  I look  at  the  prospect  of  promotion 
not  only  from  the  educational  but  from  the  practical 
and  monetary  point  of  view,  and  I think  that  is  the 
point  of  view  that  the  teachers  look  at  it  from,  and  I 
say  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  prior  to  1900 — 
second  class  teachers— had  no  prospect  of  advancement 
of  salary,  and  I think  that  is  all  I meant  to  say. 

14382.  And  haven’t  ws  a very  large  proportion  at 
present  with  no  prospect  of  any  advancement  in  in- 
come?— I do  not  think  so. 

14308.  A large  proportion  of  teachers  of  schools  under 
30? — Teachers  that  are  in  schools  under  30  can  all  go 
up  to  an  income  that  is  as  good  as  the  old  second-class 
income. 

14384.  Suppose  they  reach  the  top  of  their  grade? — 

They  have  as  good  a chance  now . 

14385.  What  chance  have  they  of  promotion? — When 
they  get  to  the  top  of  their  grade? 

14886.  Yes? — ^Well,  ihey  can  look  out  for  better 
schools.  You  cannot  throw  away  public  money.  There 
must  be  some  relation  between  the  nnrk  done  and  the 
salary  paid. 

14387.  I do  not  know  anything  about  the  migration 
of  teachers,  but  is  it  the  case  that  when  promising  men 
find  themselves  in  a school  of  80  they  do  try  to  get  into 
a better  school? — I understand  that  is  the  case. 

14888.  But  the  chances  of  migration  are  few?  Well, 
that  was  one  of  the  ideas  under  the  new  scheme. 
There  were  many  ideas  underlying  the  scheme,  they 
were  all  beneficial  ideas,  and  one  was  that  a teacher 
of  high  educational  attainments  who  found  that  he 
was  pinned  down  to  a little  salary  because  he  was  in 
a small  school,  would  naturally  try  to  change  from 
that  school  to  a better  school,  and  we  thought  that  the 
managers  of  the  country  would  appreciate  high  class 
teachers,  and  when  vacancies  would  occur  in  their 
schools  they  would  advertise  for  high-olass  teachers. 

14389.  Mr.  Henly.— But  to  a school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  95  or  above,  no  one  can  be  appointed 
who  has  not  a 'diploma? — ^Yes. 

14390.  And  that  shuts  out  alumni  coming  out  of 
training  colleges  and  properly  shuts  them  out  from 
those  schools? — Yes. 

14391.  The  Chairman. — Do  managers  all  over  Ireland 
with  schools  above  35  advertise  extensively? — ^Well,  I 
see  advertisements  every  week  in  Blaekie’s  newspaper; 
but  there  is  a peculiar  condition  of  things  existing  in 
Ireland.  A considerable  number  of  teachers  regard  the 
teachership  of  a National  school  as  an  hereditary  thing. 

14392.  That  is  an  ancient  Celtic  characteristic  since 
the  early  monasteries? — Yes,  I dare  say. 

14398.  Mr.  Henly. — You  told  us  that  under  the  re- 
sults system  there  was  an  absence  of  uniformity 
amongst  the  inspectors? — Gh,  indeed,  there  was. 


14894.  1 think  your  words  were  that was  a 

scourge,  and  that  the  peculiarity  of  mauner  ot 

was  that  be  would  walk  into  a school  and  take  ofi  his 
stockings  and  hang  them  before  the  fire  on  a wet  day? 

— Y es. 

14396.  And  you  mentioned  another,  , that 

took  three  days  to  examine  a small  school? — Yes. 

14396.  I suppose  you  would  admit  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  uniformity  still? — Well,  I do  not  know;  I 
am  not  in  a position  to  speak  about  that,  but  I am  in- 
clined to  thiuk  that  there  is  much  more  uniformity  now 
than  there  was  under  the  results  system. 

14897.  But  there  is  no  uniformity  now,  and  I think 
that  is  generally  admitted? — But  I won’t  admit  that. 

14398.  What  about  Clonmel? — I have  read  Mr. 
Welply’s  explanation  of  that.  I have  not  read  Mr. 
Brown's,  and  I do  not  know  that  Mr.  Brown  has  given 
an  explanation  of  it.  I know  that  Mr.  Brown  was  con- 
sidered a very  excellent  inspector,  and  that  Mr.  Welply 
was  considered  a very  excdlent  inspector;  and,  so  far 
as  I can  see,  not  having  visuted  the  schools  myself  and 
having  form^  no  opinion  for  myself,  I think  the  ex- 
planation that  Mr.  Welply  gave  was  very  eatisfactory 
from  his  point  of  view,  and  I dare  say  Mr.  Brown’s 
would  be  equally  so. 

1439.  They  did  not  agree  iu  their  standard? — I thiuk 
there  is  too  much  importance  attached  to  this  word 
“unifomity.”  The  idea  seems  to  have  got  into  the' 
heads  of  the  teachers  or  some  sections  of  them  that 
for  the  equitable  award  of  payments  there  should  be  an 
absolute  and  precise  uniformity  of  standard  for  detM- 
mining  whether  a school  or  teacher  will  get  “good”  or 
“bad”  or  “middling.”  I think  iu  about  80  per  cent, 
of  the  eases  of  teachers  their  increments  are  given  as, 
regularly  as  clockwork.  In  a comparatively  small  per- 
centage, no  doubt,  a very  small  percentage,  I take  it,, 
the  absence  of  uniformity  >nay  affect  the  increment  of 
a teacher.  In  such  a case  the  teacher  has  tho  right  of 
appeal  to  tho  Board;  those  appeals  are  listened  to,, 
they  are  carefully  investigated,  ns  carefully  ns  human 
beings  can  investigate  them , and  I do  not  see  why  we 
should  be  trying  to  attain  what  appears  to  be  impossible 
in  anything  connected  with  human  affairs,  that  is  a 
perfect  uniformity  of  judgment  on  any  subject. 

14400.  You  yourself  emphasised  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  absence  of  uniformity  under  the  results? — Yes, 
a gross  absence,  a conspicuous  absence. 

14401.  We  have  evidence  of  the  absence  of  unifor- 
mity, and  does  it  not  seem  to  point  to  a lack  of  con- 
trol at  head-quarters  at  all  times? — At  headquarters? 

14402.  Yes? — I do  not  think  so.  The  chief  inspectors 
are  immediately  responsible  for  the  outdoor  work  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  there  is  a very  careful  code  of 
instructions  drawn  up,  a printed  code,  under  which 
they  work.  They  are  entirely  responsible  for  the  out- 
door work,  and  if  there  is  any  failing  in  r-egard  to 
uniformity  or  to  any  other  matter  (I  am  not  myself 
admitting  that  there  is,  for  I know  iiothing  about  it 
except  \^at  I have  seen  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Welply,. 
but  whether  that  is  a case  of  difference  of  opinion  or 
difference  of  standard  I don’t  know),  it  is  the  chief’ 
inspectors  wiio  are  responsible,  and  not  the  people  at 
headquarters. 

14403.  Well,  I am  including  the  chief  inspect^ 
amongst  those  at  headquarters? — Well,  the  chief  in- 
spectors are  practically  outdoor  officers,  and  they  are 
workuig  largely  outdoor. 

14404.  But  in  a^  case  we  have  it  that  there  seems- 
to  have  been  a difficulty  in  getting  anything  approxi- 
mating to  a uniformity  of  standard? — Ob,  no;  I ■{hink 
the  inspectors  approach  very  closely  to  uniformity  of 
standard.  You  have  two  places  in  Ireland  where  the 
teachers  are  discontented.  You  have  Belfast,  where 
the  teachers  have  always  been  discontented.  They 
were  discontented  in  the  results  time,  and  they  objected 
to  the  inspectors’  marking  under  the  results  8y8t^^ 
and  they  were  diseontended  with  many  of  their  in- 
spectors. They  were  discontented  with  one  inspector- 
on  account  of  his  reports  on  the  ownership  of  school- 
liouses. 

14405.  In  bow  many  cases  did  that  arise? — In  a 
cousiderable  number.  I remember  a very  serious  rep^ 
of  Mr.  John  Moran,  head  inspector,  about  tbat. 
said  that  Belfast  was  in  a very  bad  way  with  regard 
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to  private  ownership  of  sehoolhouses.  I do  not  say 
that  Mr.  Moran  was  not  right,  but  I speak  of  his 
report. 

14408.  But  the  report  as  to  ownership  of-  school- 
houses  has  no  reference,  good,  bad  or  indifterent,  to 
th©  varying  of  standard? — No,  I only  give  you  that  as  an 
illustration  of  how  the  teachers  in  or  around.  Belfast 
(whether  there  is  greater  sensitiveness  among  them,  or 
energy,  or  what),  are  more  on  th©  alert  against  their 
inspectors  than  teachers  in  other  parts  of  fieland,  and 
so  far  as  my  experiedee  in  the  office  goes,  they  have 
been  in  a chronic  state  of  discontent;  I came  recently 
across  some  old  paper  which  showed  a condition  of 
things  very  much  akin  to  what  exists  there  now,  in  the 
time  of  the  results  system.  Ihe  teachers  said  ^at  the 
inspectors  were  too  severe,  and  marked  too  severely. 
With  regard  to  t^  other  .place,  Clonmel,  that  is  a 
matter  that  I do  not  like  to  . express  any  opinion  about. 
Mr.  Browne  had  the  reputation  of  being  a very  good 
inepeotoc.  He  may  have  been  a bit  lenient,  and  I am 
inclined' to  think  he  was  too  lenient,  and  possibly  that 
would. account  for  the  difference. 

14407.  But  when  140  “ excelieuts  •”  and  •“  very 
goods”  were  reduced  to -70,  was  not  that  a.  serious 
state  of  things? — Certainly,  I think  it  was,  if  the  schools 
concerned  were  identical,  and  if  it  affected  the  teachers 
financially. 

14408.  It  was  actually  stated  by  Dr.  Starkie  that  he 
would  review  the  whole  case  again? — If  so,  I need  not 
say  anything,  on  the  subject. 

14409.  The  Chaibmak. — It  has  been  said  that  you 
cannot  teach  uniformity  all  over  Ireland,  and  with 
districts  varying  so  much  in,  characteristics  you  must 
expect  adifierence  of  standard? — I agree  personally  with 
that.  I think  that  in  striving  after  perfect  uniformity 
we  are  following  an  ipnia  fatuus. 

14410.  I only  want  to  ascertain  if  you  would  agree 
with  that  opinion  ? — That  is  my  opinion ; you  may  take 
it  quantum  valeat.  I am  not  an  inspector,  and  my 
view  is  practically  the  view  of  the  man  in  the  street. 

14411.  Mr.  Henit. — The  position  that  has  been  main- 
tained here  is  that  while  a variation  of  standard  might 
subsist  between  Mayo  and  Belfast,  still  the  same  stan- 
dard ou^t  to  be  required  from  year  to  year  in  one  dis- 
trict. 'Thei’C  you  should-have  uniformity,  fis  you  have 
the  same  schools,  and  the  same  teachers,  for,  of 
course,  you  know  the  changes  in  teachers  in  a district 
like  that  would  be  very  small,  and  there  ought  to  be 
a fair,  degree  of  uniformly  there.  I am  not  now  com- 
paring.Clonmel,  for  instanpe,  .with  Mayo  or  Galway? — 
But  mat  there  should  be  practical  . upiformity -in  the 
one  place  ? , : 

14412.  Yes? — ^Well,  one  would  expect  to  find  an 
approximation  certainly.  Of  course,  you  must . com- 
pare the  judgments  of  comparatively  recent  years;  you 
must  not  compare  schools  of  to-day  Tvith . those  of  10 
or  l5  years  ago. 

1^418.  Most  decidedly  not;  I would  compare  tho 
marking  of  this  year  with,  the  marking  of  the  year  be- 
fore or  the  proceding  year  at  the  utmost? — Yes. 

14414.  You  told  us  that  in  the  eai'ly  days  the  office 
was  hard  on  the  inspectors? — I am  not  aware  that  I 
did ; I think  that  referred  to  some  of  the  duty  performed 
by  the  chiefs  of  inspection.  Of  course,  I have  not  seen 
my  evidence;  but  speaking -from  recollection  it  was  the 
chiefs  of . inspection  I was  speaking  of.  Inspectors, 
when  .they  they  were  appointed  chiefs  of  ■ inspection, 
devoted  a considerable  portion  of  their  time,  indeed  one 
chief  of-  inspection  devoted  all  his  time  to  cheeking 
the  jourtials-of  his  former  colleagues., and  checking  the 
distances  that  they  travelled,  and  the  amount  of  their 
travelling  expenses,  trying  to  find  a little  fla-w  hero  and 
there.  One  of  thorn  had  a little  wheel  machine,  and 
he  went  over  the  routes  on  the  Ordnance  map,-  in  order 
to  discover  whetiier  an  inspector  had  put  down  a charge 
for,  say,  14  miles  when  he  hod  only  travelled  13^  miles ; 
and  he  would  put  a long  noting  calling  for  an  explana- 
tion if  he.  detected  anything.  T mention  that  merely 
to  illustrate  litis  fact  ^at  the  chiefs  of  inspection,  men 
as  a rule  advanced  in-  years,  had  little  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  the  Education  Office,  with  all  its  mass  of 
precedents  and  changes  of  rules  since  1831,  and 
therefore  occupied  themselves  with  other  matters  of 


which  they  had  cognisance.  This  knowledge  of  office 
work  is  not  to  be. acquired  in  a day,  or  a month,  or 
year.  It  takes  years  to  master  it. , ,Ib  is  like  a legal 
study,  in  fact.  The  printed  rules,  the  office  precedents, 
regulations,  the  files  that  are  regarded  as  precedents, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing  takes  many  years  to  study. 

I remember  a man  who  was  formerly  in  the  office  who 
became  a barrister,  and  he  said  he  would  sooner  go 
twice  over  th©  worit  of  preparing  for  the  Bar  than  the 
work  of  preparing  to  be  a clerk  in  the, Education  Office, 
as  there  was  such  a variety  of  rules  and  precedents 
to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  The  eduea-taon  system 
in  Ireland  is  a system  that  has  been  built  up,  not. from 
any  definite  plan  in  the  beginning,  but  one  that  has 
been  added  to  here  and  added  to  there,  and  it.is  largely- 
owing  to  the  method  of  its.oonatmetion  that  it  is  able 
to  exist  in  this  country. 

14415.  You  handed  in  an  important  memorandum 
in  reference  to  the  re-organisation  of  the  system  in 
1899-1900.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  financial 
part  of  the  scheme  was  based  on  a memorandum  of 
yours? — Yes,  and  some  other  portiona  of.it.  I pre- 
pared the  memorandum  for  Mr.  Eedington.  He  a^ed 
me  .to  prepare  it  as  I suppose,  the  Commissioners  had 
difficulties  of  getting  a scheme  put  before  them-  I was 
his  private  secretary  at  the  time,  and,  of  course,  I knew 
a good  deal  about  the  manual  instruction  business.  I 
had  read  all  the  proofs  of  the  report,  and  I studied 
the  evidence  pretty  carefully,  especially  the  evidence 
given  by  teachers. 

The  Chairman. — Here  is  the  passage  in  your  evidence 
(reads  passage). 

.14416.  Now,  you  told  us  that  Dr.  Starkie  commenced 
to  prepare  this  scheme*  in  May,  1899,  embodying  the 
financial  part  of  your  scheme? — That  -was,  a working 
scheme,  embracing  both  the  educational  and  financial 
aspects.  The  Board  asked  to  have  a working  scheme 
prepared. 

14417.  In  May,  1899,  Dr.  Starkie  commenced, to  pre- 
pare his  scheme,  and  then  that  memorandum  was 
written  by  Dr.  Starkie,  except  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tained your  financial  scheme? — You  are  referring  now 
to  what  was  known  as  the  confidential  memorandum. 

14418.  Yes,  that  one  (document  handed  to  witness)? 
— Well,  I have  already  told  you  fully  about  this.  This 
scheme  was  drafted  by  me  and  it  was  submitted  to  Dr. 
Starkie.  It  was  known  as  the  Resident  Commissioner’s 
memorandum.  This  scheme  was'  submitted  to  Dr. 
Starkie.  I do  not  think  it  yvas  prepared  , by  me  in  its 
entirety,  but  © very  oonsid^able  portion' of  it  was 
prepared  by  me,  and,  as  I say,  submitted  to  Dr.  Starkie. 
Dr.  Starkie  went  over  it  very  carefully,  he  silbmitted 
it  to  the  other  meiribers  of  the  Board,  it  d'as  considered 
by  nearly  every  member  of  the  Board,  certainly  by  a 
majority  of  them,  and  they  made  such  amiotations  as 
they  thought  proper  on  it.  The  draft  w;as  then  re-vised 
under  Dr.  Starkie 's  supervision,  and  it  was  a second 
time  gone  over,  and  ultimately  it  assumed  this  'shape, 
and  was  presented  to  the  Board  in  this  shape.  Witii 
respect  -to  the  re-organisation  of  the  inspection  staff, 
that  was  a matter  for  ^r-hich  I could  not  -exactly  say 
who  was  immediately  responsible;  I think  it  was  the 
Treasury  who  wei'e  responsible  for  it  to  a certain 
extent.  ” Tliere  was  a good’deal  of  semi-official  negotia- 
tion with  the  Treasury  about  the  scheme  at  that  time, 
and  about  the . increase  of  salaries.  They  to  be 
consulted,, and  they  had  to  be  satisfied,  of  course,  that 
the  new  scheme  would  not  cost  very  much  more  .than 
the  old  scheme. 

14419. 'That  is  the  salaries  of  inspectors? — ^The 
salaries  of  inspectors;  and  the  other  poi-tions  of  the 
scheme  form  the  financial  point  of  view. 

14420.  Mr.  Henlv. — I understood  you  -to  say  quits 
distinctly  in  your  direct  evidence  that  you  prepared  a 
portion  of  it,  and  Dr.  Starkie  prepared  the  rest? — ^I 
rough-drafted  the  whole  thing  and  it  was  filled  in.  I 
jirepavcd  the  skeleton,  so  to  speak,  and  some  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  flesh  was  mainly  put  on  by  Dr.  Starkie 
and  other  Commissioners,  and  it  was  rounded  and  made 
a perfect  whole,  as  you  see-it. 

14421.  The  Chairman. — That  anonymous  memo- 
randum was  the  -work  of  many  hands? — ^It  was  the  work 
of  many  hands,  tiiere  was  a good  deal  of  the  Manual 
Instruction  Commission's  report  in  it,  and  there  was  a 
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good  deal  of  what  was  in  reports  of  previous  Commis- 
sions or  recommendations  of  inspectors.  One  portion, 
of  it,  I understand,  was  objected  to,  and  that  was  the 
grouping  of  children,  that  the  children  should  be  taken 
in  groups  of  classes. 

14222.  Dr.  Storkie  told  us  distinctly  that  he  was  not 
the  author  of  that?— I don’t  think  he  was,  so  far  as 
grouping  was  concerned.  I prepared  a memorandum 
on  the  organisation  of  the  schools,  based  largely  on 
reports  of  English  and  Irish  school- inspectors, _ and  I 
think  it  was  from  that  memorandum  that  the  idea  of 
grouping  was  tsdien. 

14423.  Mr.  Henlt. — ^Very  good.  In  this  memorandum 
we  find  that  principle  of  grouping  introduced  for  the 
first  time.  Is  that  yours?~Yes,  but  the  grouping  of 
classes  was  not  a novel  tiling. 

14424.  And  we  find  the  restriction  of  the  standard 
numbers  introduced  for  the  first  time? — No,  that  stan- 
dard number  business  was  insisted  on  by  the  Treasury; 
the  Treasury  insisted  on  that. 

14426.  It  is  to  be  found  here  for  the  first  time?— 
Yes,  in  connection  with  a new  scheme. 

14426.  And  the  36  years  for  a teacher  to  get  from  tiie 
bottom  to  the  top  is  to  be  found  here?— Yes,  in  oidinai7 
cases. 

14426a.  And  this  saving  of  <£50,000  on  the  estimate? 
No,  there  is  no  saving;  there  was  no  saving  contem- 
plated. That  <£60,000  we  were  to  get. 

14427.  That  is  not  stated? — It  may  not  have  been 
stated  so  specifically,  bub  the  <£50,000  surplus  of  one 
year  was  to  go  for  increments  in  the  next.  There  was 
to  be  no  diminution  of  the  vote  whatsoever. 

14428.  That  is  not  stated? — I may  tell  you  that  that 
was  the  plan,  whether  it  is  stated  or  not.  Further, 
there  has  been  no  saving.  We  had  to  bargain  for  every 
penny  from  the  Treasury,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
bargain  was  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

14429.  In  what  way  did  you  fix,  or  was  it  fixed,  that 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  first  grade  should  be  only 
200  men? — think  it  was  in  this  way.  We  got  a re- 
turn prepared  in  the  office  of  the  incomes  of  all  the 
teachers,  and  we  found  that  a certain  number  of  them 
liad  incomes  equal  to  what  we  give  for  this  grade,  and 
we  took  that  as  the  number,  and  we  added,  say,  20 
or  30  or  40  more  places,  so  as  to  allow  a margin  for 
promotion.  W.e  left  a very  large  number  of  vacancies 
in  the  second  grade  for  this  reason,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  be  able  to  do  a very  generous  thing, 
which  I think  they  are  doing  now,  and  that  is  promoting 
a considerable  number  of  the  old  third  grade  teachers 
into  the  second  grade  at  once.  We  left  a very  large 
number  of  vacancies  there  for  them,  and  the  reason  that 
the  removals  were  not  made  in  a w’holesale  fashion  was 
i-eally  that  we  could  not  find  eligible  teachers,  we  could 
not  get  a sufficient  number. 

. 14430.  In  the  third  grade? — In  the  third  grade,  to 
comply  with  the  conditions. 

14431.  And  you  have  a great  many  vacancies  in  the 
second? — have  a great  many  vacancies  in  the 
second  grade.  I was  speaking  to  Dr.  Starkie  about 
it  some  time  ago.  He  is  as  anxious  to  promote  the 
teachers  as  anyone  in  the  country,  but  he  finds  a 
difficulty.  He  cannot  get  the  teachers  with  qualifica- 
tions. The  number 'of  teachers  that  have  only  “fair” 
reports  is  alarming.  We  are  advancing,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  and  I daresay  in  another  decade  or  so 
we  will  have  a vtoy  fine  system  of  education,  and  a 
very  fine  staff  of  teachers.  But  a considerable  residuum 
of  indifferent  teachers  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
echools  on  the  introduction  of  the  new  system.  Of 
coursp,  when  a teacher  was  paid  by  resuits  the  in- 
peotors  could  not  inspect  the  schools  closely..  They 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  injecting  them  closely 
since  the  new  system,  and  the  services  of  a considerable 
n’urhber  of  teachers  who  have  not  been  doing  very  much 
useful  work  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  Ck)mmis- 
sioners  have  got  abuse  for  it. 

14432.  The  Chairman, -^You  mentioned  the  number 
of  200  as  being  fixed  for  tiie  first  division  of  first  grade 
originally,  and  I understand  that  there  are  340  there 
now,  though  I thought  that  the  first  number  was  fix^ 
finally? — I do  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  this,  but  I 


think  about  five  or  six  year's  ago  there  was  a congestion 
in  the  upper  places,  and  we  went  to  the  Treasury  and 
they  allowed  us  to  add  a few  more. 

14433.  Mr.  Henly. — You  only  proposed  260  women 
in  the  first  of  fii'st  grade  originally,  and  now  we  have 
270? Yes;  well,  there  was  a little  expansion. 

14484.  So  that  your  scheme  was  more  limited  than 
what  the  Treasury  have  actually  sanctioned? — I do  not 
follow  your  question. 

14435.  200  was  the  number  of  men  proposed  for  first 
division  of  first  gi-ade,  and  the  number  that  the  Trea- 
sury sanctioned,  I.  think,  was  800,  and,  of  course,  they 
finally  raised  the  number  to  840? — Our  first  proposal 
was  that  in  the  first  of  first  grade  for  males  we  should 
have  300,  and  for  females  270. 

14486.  But  I have  200  here? — That  is  the  fii'St  docu- 
ment; that  is  not  the  final  document.  That  was  the 
draft  seffieme  as  submitted.  b\it  all  the  details  of  that 
had  to  be  gone  over,  and  rules  drawn  up  for  the  expen- 
ditui'6  of  the  gi'ant  in  1901.  I have  here  a confidential 
document  that  I would  not  be  at  liberty  to  hand  in, 
there  are  suggested  rules  in  it  that  were  very  carefully 
considered  by  the  Commissioners,  uud  most  of  the  rules 
that  exist  at  present  were  based ' on  those  suggestions. 
So  far  as  the  number  in  the  grade  is  concerned,  this 
is  a memorandum  of  mine . 

14487.  I think  if  you  quote  them,  you  will  be  ex- 
pected to  band  them  in? — Then  I won’t  quote  them. 

14438.  I am  only  speaking  for  myself? — But  if  you 
want  your  question  answered  I can  answer  it  from 
this  document.  I take  it  that  you  want  to  get  the 
facts ; it  is  not  a question  of  putting  me  in  the  wrong. 

14439.  No,  not  a bit  of  it? — If  you  want  to  get  tiie 
facta,  I will  give  you  the  facts;  I liavo  thorn  here. 

14440.  The  Chairman. — I rule  that  you  can  give  ex- 
tracts  from  that  on  your  authority  as  an  official. 

14441.  Sir  Hiram' Wilkinson. — Have  we  got  the  date 
of  the  paper  that  you  have  before  you? — This  is  a 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  drawn 
up  by  me,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1901,  and  it  is  eoun- 
tersigned  by  the  Financial  Assistant  Secretary. 

14442.  The  Chairman. — That  is  the  final  memo- 
randum?— This  is  a memorandum  submitted  to  the 
Board  by  me  as  Secretary,  and  on  this  memorandum 
the  rules  and  the  final  arrangements  as  to  salaries  were 
based. 

14443.  Would  you  give  ua  such  extracts  as  you  think 
proper  from  that? — In  this  memorandum  we  say  : “ The 
number  in  the  grade  above  the  third  might,  therefore, 
be  provisionally  fixed  under  the  new  rule  2 as  under ; — 
Second  grade,  *2,500  males;  2,000  females;  second  of 
first  gi'ade,  500  males,  400  females;  first  of  first  grade, 
300  males,  270  females.” 

14444.  Mr.  Henlv. — And  that  800  has  been  raised  to 
340?— les. 

14445.  Mr.  Harrison. — Are  those  the  figures  that 
were  proposed  to  the  Treasury  and  finally  accepted?— 
These  are  the  figures  that  were  submitted  to  the 
Treasury,  and  that  were  accepted,  and  they  subse- 
quently increased  these.  There  was  a clear  under- 
standing  (Mr.  Spring  Rice  carried  on  the  negotiations 
for  the  Treasury  at  the  time)  that  those  figures  were 
not  fixed  for  all  time,  and  that  the  Commissioners  and 
the  Ti'easury,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  should 
require,  should  modify  the  numbers  in  the  higher 
grades.  We  have  had  a very  long  correspondence  with 
the  Ti'easury,  and  with  the  Chief  Secretary,  and 
Parliamentary  questions  on  the  subject,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  holding  to  that  position  still,  and  will  be 
sending  forward  another  letter  to  the  Treasury 
immediately.  The  Commissioners  have  never 
surrendered  their  right  to  have  a 'very  large  voice  in 
fixing  the  number  of  places  to  be  provided  in  the 
higher  grades  for  the  teachers.  The-  Commissioners 
have  been  acting  in  the  teachers’  interests  all  along  in 
this  matter,  and  have  been  toying  to  get  the  Treasury 
to  do  what  really  the  Treasury  consented  to  do  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice.  Mr.  Spring  Rice  is  now 
dead,  unfortunately;  he  was  a great  friend  of  the 
country  at  the  time  in  the  mattei-  of  this  scheme,  and 
it  was  largely  owing  to  hia  personal  influence  that  the 
scheme  got  through ; the  Treasury  hesitated  very  much 
about  it.  They  did  not  like  to  embark  on  a financial 
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enterprise  <j£  this  sort  which  they  did  not  thoroughly 
understand,  and  they  find  that  this  scheme,  which  they 
understood  would  cost  no  more  than  the  old  scheme, 
has  cost  them  half  a million  more. 

14446.  Mr.  Henly, — Was  there  a difficult}'  under 
the  old  system,  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  teachers? — Yes;  I went  into  that  question 
the  other  day.  The  Treasury  wei'e  already  at  that 
time  beginning  to  put  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of 
classification  of  the  teachers.  I made  a rough  estimate, 
that  instead  of  having  £500,000  of  an  increase  in  our 
estimates  in  the  past  18  years  we  would  have  bad  only 
£80,000  of  an  increase  had  the  old  system  continued. 

14447.  £114,000  of  that  has  come  from  the  Birrell 
grant? — That  £114,000  was  a direct  consequence  of  the 
new  system,  and  would  never  have  come  had  the  old 
classification  remained  in  existence. 

14448.  Were  you  responsible  for  the  portion  of  this 
document  dealing  with  the  re-organisation  of  schools? 
— No,  I am  not  responsible  for  any  of  that,  except  in 
the  way  I have  told  you,  that  I outlined  a scheme  for 
the  Commissioners,  and  that  it  was  fully  considered, 
and  that  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Board. 

14449.  Is  is  not  a fact  that  the  two  chiefs  of  inspec- 
tion were  suspended  for  criticising  tiiat  document? — 
They  were  suspended  not  for  criticising  the  document 
so  much  as  for  fhe  way  in  which  they  criticised  it. 
It  was  for  their  language  in  reference  to  the.  person 
whom  they  assumed  to  be  the  author  of  the  document, 
that  is,  the  Resident  Commissioner  (and  I think  you 
have  the  letters  on  the  minutes).  Mr.  Downing  was 
suspended  by  order  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  for 
a most  offensive  letter,  that  I think  I read  out  for  you 
here,  and  you  have  it  on  the  minutes,  and  Mr.  Purser 
was  suspended  by  the  Board  for  bis  very  offensive 
letters,  and  his  want  of  subordination  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner.  He  took  a few  indirect  shots  at  me 
also,  but  I have  been  shot  at  by  lots  of  people  indirectly. 

14450.  We  will  come  to  a few  of  tnese  shots  in  the 
memorandum;  but  what  strikes  me  as  peculiar  is  that 
though  the  document  appears  to  have  been  ihought  as 
sacred  as  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  nobody  will  acknow- 
ledge the  authorship  of  it  at  the  present  day?- — ^Well, 
I think  that  is  a very  sweeping  assertion.  I have 
acknowledged  very  freely  my  share  of  it,  and  I think 
Dr.  Starkie  has  aeknowledgM  as  freely  his  share  of  it, 
and  I think  some  of  the  other  people  who  had  a hand 
in  it  would  acknowledge  it.  Some  of  them  have  gone 
to  their  reward.  Professor  Fitzgerald  was  largely  in 
it,  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Bernard,  die  present  Bishop 
of  Osso^,  was  largely  in  it  too,  and  I think  other 
Commissioners,  and  I am  sme  I have  the  notings  of  a 
considerable  number  of  them. 

14451.  I understood  that  this  is  such  a patch-work 
that  you  could  not  tell  who  put  in  any  particular 
piece? — It  might  be  possible  to  tell  who  put  in  a par- 
ticular  piece,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  a fair  way  to  criticise, 
a document.  Let  it  be  criticised  as  a whole,  but  not 
on  the  assumption  that  particular  parts  are  to  be 
attributed  to  particular  men. 

14452.  Mr.  Habrison. — I presume  that  iu  any  case 
you  consulted  together? — Tes. 

14453.  And  therefore  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
joint  production? — ^Yes. 

14464.  The  Ceaibman. — Everyone  who  has  been  at 
the  drawing  up  of  a document  of  this  kind  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  attribute  any  part  of  it  to  any 
particular  man? — The  greatest  difficulty  that  we  had 
in  the  reform  of  the  administration  then  was  to  get 
anybody  to  consider  anything.  We  asked  the  teachers 
wh«i  the  new  programme  was  severely  criticised  to 
take  it  in  hand  and  to  spend  as  much  time  as  they 
pleased  in  amending  it,  but  with  little  result.  The 
revised  programme  was  criticised  on  many  grounds, 
but  it  still  holds  tire  field  for  this  reason,  that  up  to 
the  present  we  have  not  got  anybody  to  suggest  any- 
thing better. 

14455.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  anything  about 
the  teachers  being  consulted? — Yes,  the  teachers  were 
consulted. 

14456,  Because  that  question  was  asked  the  other 
day,  were  the  teachers  ever  consulted  about  the  revised 


programme? — Before  the  revised  programme  was 
adopted  the  evidence  of  the  teachers  given  before  the 
Manual  and  Rraetical  Instruction  Commission  was 
considered.  A number  of  them  gave  evidence  before 
the  Manual  Instruction  Commission,  and  everything 
tiiey  said  was  considered.  Some  of  the  best  teachers 
that  were  ever  in  the  National  system  had  the  draft 
revised  programme  submitted  to  them,  and  they  w'ont 
over  it  and  made  some  suggestions  that  were  embodied 
in  it.  Sir  Joshua  Fitche  got  a copy;  it  was  submitted 
to  him,  and  he  told  me  it  was  the  best  programme  he 
ever  saw  on  paper ; but  he  also  predicted  that  it  would 
meet  with  a storm  of  opposition,  because  it  was  in 
advance  of  the  times,  and  would  not  be  understood, 
and  that  is  what  we  found  did  occur.  Now,  after  18 
years,  it  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  it  has 
been  taken  up  in  the  schools.  Managers,  teachers,  and 
others  connected  with  education,  and  even  inspectors, 
did  not  understand  it  in  the  beginning,  or  at  least  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  did  not  see  the  advau- 
tages  of  it. 

14457.  Mr.  Henly. — We^  have  not  the  revised  pro- 
gramme in  operation  now? — We  have,  indeed;  there  is 
very  little  fundamental  change  in  tire  present  pro- 
gramme. We  have  elaborated  and  we  have  changed 
the  details  in  some  things,  but  still  the  main  principles 
of  the  revised  programme  are  in  full  working  order  at 
the  present  day.  It  holds  the  field,  as  I say. 

14458.  At  the  same  time  you  prepared  a confidential 
report  to  be  sent  by  the  managers  with  regard  to  the 
teachers  ?-— Yes. 

14459.  I understood  you  to  say  that  was  in  the 
teachers’  interest? — Largely  in  the  teachers’  interest, 
mainly  in  the  teachers’  interest. 

14460.  You  said  the  object  of  it  was  to  correct  harsh 
or  lenient  reports  of  the  inspectors? — That  was  one 
of  the  objects.  We  gave  the  manager  an  opportunity, 
if  he  thought  the  inspector  was  too  severe  or  too  lenient 
to  tlie  teacher — ^we  gave  him  an  opportuniW  or  an 
excuse  for  coming  to  the  Commissioners  and  saying, 
"Mr.  So-and-So  has  been  visiting  the  school  here  and 
he  has  been  rather  severe.  He  has  given  the  school 
'bad,’  and  I think  it  deserves  ‘good.’  ’’  From  our 
experience  of  managers,  we  expected  that  in  999  cases 
out  of  1000  the  manager’s  report  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  teacher,  because  we  find  the  manager  very 
rarely  makes  a complaint  against  the  teacher.  I have 
had  very  large  experience  of  the  managers  of  all  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  I could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  managers  that  have  ever  come  to  the  office 
to  complain  about  teachers,  but  I could  nob  count 
on  the  £ngers  of  40  hands  the  managers  who  have  come 
to  plead  for  teachers,  and  to  say  a good  word  for  them; 
and  we  expected,  when  we  gave  the  managers  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  views,  that  it  would 
be  a great  corrective.  I do  not  say  that  the  inspectors 
were  harsh,  but  it  would  be  a great  corrective  of 
unevenness  of  judgment,  and  it  would  be  consequently 
also  in  the  interest  of  that  thing  you  are  so  full  of  at 
the  present  time,  uniformi^-  of  standard.  If  one 
inspector  should  be  lenient,  and  another  that  came  into 
the  district  severe,  the  manager  would  write  to  the 
Commissioners  and  say,  " The  new  inspector  is  ruining 
my  schools  by  severity." 

14461.  Were  not  the  teachers  from  the  beginning 
opposed  to  these  confidential  reports? — ^I  do  not  think 
they  were.  There  was  a certain,  writer  in  a certain 
paper  who  was  opposed  to  them. 

14462.  Was  it  not  claimed  that  one  of  the  good 
things  that  Mr.  Ward  did  since  be  got  on  the  Board 
was  that  he  got  these  reports  withdraM’n? — Oh,  I don’t 
know;  I can’t  answer  that.  I am  not  aware  that  any 
such  credit  was  given  to  Mr.  Ward. 

14468.  It  has  been  given  to  him? — I think  the  reason 
the  Board  decided  to  drop  these  confidential  reports 
was  that  they  found  only  a section  of  the  managers 
would  send  in  reports,  and  that  they  failed  of  the 
object  mainly  intended,  and  that  was  to  get  the  views 
of  the  men  who  were  the  real  governors  of  the  schools, 
and  who  were  constantly  on.  the  spot,  of  the  condition 
of  the  work  done  there,  and  the  way  the  teachers  did 
their  work. 

2B2 
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14464.  And  then  you  wore  looking  fonvard  at  that 
time  to  unreasonable  judgments  occasionally  on  the 
part  of  inspectors? — Not  more,  1 should  say  than  at 
present;  but  we  knew  every  man  is  fallible.  We  did 
not  credit  the  inspectors  or  teachers  with  any  double 
dose  of  original  sin,  but  all  men  may  occasionally 
malw  mistakes,  men.  have  prejudices,  and  I do  not 
say  that  you  might  not  find  an  inspector  that  would 
have  a prejudice  against  a teacher.  It  seems  to  be 
assumed  in  connection  with  this  Inquiry  that  the 
teachers  are  all  immaculate,  and  that  they  are  all  good 
tempered. 

14465.  I do  not  tliink  it  is  assumed  by  anybody? — 
But  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  inspector  is  always 
in  the  wrong.  An  inspector  going  into  a school  may, 
no  doubt,  have  a bilious  atta^,  and  he  may  therefore 
give  the  school  an  inequitable  mark ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a teacher  may  have  a bilious  attack  and  he  may 
be  rude  to  the  inspector,  and,  of  course,  the  inspector  is 
a human  being  and  he  would  be  something  of  a saint 
if  he  did  not  display  occasionally  a little  acerbity. 
I am  not  excusing  tb©  inspector,  for  that,  and  if  it 
came  before  me,  I would  send  him  an  admonition. 

14466.  You  contemplated  from  the  beginning  that 
where  the  managers  could  not  put  the  programme  as  a 
whole  into  operation  they  might  modify  the  pro- 
gramme?— Yes;  we  wished  to  make  the  managers  really 
what  they  are  styled  in  the  rules;  we  wished  to  make 
them  real  governors  of  the  schools,  not  paper  gover- 
nors. 

14467.  Did  not  Father  Loughrey  submit  a modified 
programme? — ^I  do  not  want  to  go  into  Father 
Loughrey's  case;  it  is  a very  long  story. 

14468.  I would  like  to  hear  a littl©  about  Father 
Loughi'ey’s  case? — I do  not  know  whether  the  Chairman 
would  consider  that  Father  Loughrey's  special  case 
comes  within  the  terms  of  the  reference. 

14469.  The  manager  was  invited  to  submit  a pro- 
gramme, and  he  submitted  a programme.  That  pro- 
gramme, after  undergoing  some  changes,  I am  given 
to  understand,  was  recommended  by  the  inspector  for 
adoption,  and  notwithstanding  that  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  having  it  approved? — Well,  I will  tell 
you  the  facts. 

14470.  The  Chairman. — I think  it  seems  to  be  rele- 
vant, as  it  affects  the  work  of  inspection? — I cannot 
see  how  it  affects  the  relations  between  the  inspectors 
and  the  teachers.  This  is  purely  a managerial  thing 
between  Father  Loughrey  and  the  Gommisaioners. 

14471.  Mr.  Henlv. — It  does  not  affect  tlie  teacher? — 
I think  not. 

14472.  How  is  that? — Because  the  teacher  was  in  no 
way  affected  by  what  programme  Avas  in  the  school,  so 
far  as  the  inspectors  were  concerned.  The  inspector 
did  not  come  down  on  the  teacher  in  any  way  or  re- 
commend any  serious  action'  in  connection  Avith  the 
programme. 

14473.  But  surely  the  programme  would  affect  the 
inspection,  would  it  not?— The  managers  Avere  at 
liberty  to  adopt  programmes  of  their  own ; but  they 
Aveve  to  draw  up  those  programmes  after  consultation 
with  the  inspector.  Father  Loughrey  submitted  a 
programme  to  the  Commissioners.  That  programme 
was  not  a ncAv  programme.  It  w’as  not  drawn  up  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  notes  for 
teachers'  and  managers. 

14474.  But  he  had  liberty  to  submit  it? — Yes,  and 
he  did  submit  this  programme.  It  Avas  pointed  out  to 
Father  Loughrey  that  that  programme  was  merely  a 
rehash  of  the  old  results  programme,  and  Father 
Loughrey  in  very  unparliamentary  language  told  us  He 
Avould  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  new  programme. 
We  were  anxious  to  conciliate  Father  Loughrey.  We 
did  not  want  to  fight  with  anybody,  and  we  were  pai-ti- 
cularly  anxious  not  to  fight  with  hiip,  because  he  is  a 
gentleman  that  rushes  into  the  Press,  and  ho  is  a very 
vnluminous  correspondent  when  he  takes  to  writing. 
He  sent  the  programme  again  to  us  after  we  told  him 
that  it  was  not  in  accordance  AA-ith  the  ideas  of  the 
Boai-d ; he  made  some  slight  changes  in  it.  Mr.  Pureer 
was  seat  down  to  see  him,  and  he  and  Mr.  Purser 
apparently  became  friends,  though  Father  Loughrey  had 


been  on  good  terms  AAuth  few  inspectors.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  very  peculiar  ti'niperaineiit.  He  had  a 
particular  objection  to  manual  instructresses,  aud  he 
wanted  the  old  work-mistress  iti  the  school.  The  Com- 
missiouers  said  they  Avunted  a pereon  capable  of'doing 
a little  more  than  a mere  ivork-ini-stross,  and  the  work- 
mistress  only  got  .t’l2  a year,  while  the  manual  instruc- 
tress got  .£24;  but  Father  Louglircy  appeared  to  be 
wedded  to  the  old  system  and  iic  did  not  go  far  to  meet 
us;  hoAvever,  for  pence  sake  the  Coinniissioucvs  adopted 
tliis  programme.  Noav,  those  are  the  main  facts,  the 
story  is,  however,  a very  long  one. 

14475.  When  Mr.  Purser  got  him  to  modify  his  pro- 
gramme and  recommended  the  modified  programme  to 
the  Board' did  you  write  a nieinormidum  asking  the 
Board  not  to  adopt  it? — No,  if  you  wish  to  go  into  the 
case  of  Mr.  Purser  and  mV  ivlutions  Avith  him,  which  I 
referred  to  in  a very  slight  mnimov  the  (jthcr  day,  I Avill 
go  fully  into  it,  and  I Avili  into  all  the  circumstances 
connected  Avitb  that  report.  I do  not  think  you  wiU  be 
perfectly  satisfied  Avitb  what  I Avill  say  about  Mr. 
Pin-ser  in  couneetion  with  it,  and  I do  not  want  to  say 
anything  that  might  be  hurtful. 

14476.  The  point  that  I want  to  get  at  is  this,  that 
though  it  Avas  stated  by  tlie  Board  that  managors  might 
submit  programmes,  still  there  avus  a diftieulty  when  a 
programme'  was  submitted  in  gh'tting  it  annetiohed? — 
I will  answer  that  question  in  a general  Avay  wilhout 
going  into-  Father  Loughrey’s  ease.  I say  there  was 
no  difficulty  Avhatsoover.  I say  timt  officially,  that  there 
u'ns  no  difficulty  in  getting  a ]u-ogramme  sanctioned 
if  the  person  who  drew  u])  the  progranimo  only  com- 
plied even  to'  a moderate  extent  Avith  the.  suggestions 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  it  is  uhsnhitely  untrue  if 
anyone  suggested  that  there  Avns  atiy  difficulty  in 
getting  ft  ptogi'ftmme  sanctioned. 

14477.  The  Ch.airman. — Any  programme  submitted 
by  individuals  must  conform  to  a certain  extent  to  the 
principles  of  your  ncAV  progrniruncs? — Yes. 

14478.  Though  it  might  vary  in  detail? — Yes;  the 
object  was  to  have  the  programme  suited  to  the 
locality.  The  manager  had  for  the  first  time  in 
tlie  history  of  the  Board  a A'oice  in  the  preparation  of 
the  programme.  That  ivas  fcilloAving  the  rceommen- 
dation  of  the  Manual  Instruction  Commission,  that  the 
progi'amme  should  be  suited  to  the  locality. 

14479.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Hcnly  yon  stated  that 
Father  Loughrey’s  avus  a return  to  the  pi-inciplea  of  the 
old  system,  in  fact  that  the  programme  was  not 
suitable,  and  he  then  modified  it  ? — I think  Mr.  Purser 
induced  him  to  make  some  slight  changes,  and  the 
Board  finally  accepted  it,  and  if  any  other  programme 
Avas  submitted  to  the  Board  Avhen  there  was  an  honest 
effort  made  by  the  manager  to  comply  Avitli  the  wishes 
of  the  Commissioners,  even  to  a small  extent,  the  pro- 
gramme Avould  have  been  accepted. 

14480.  And  do  you  accept  no  programmes  tbab  vary 
in  a considerable  degree  from  your  oavu  programme? — 
No,  for  this  reason,  that  a\-c  do  not  get  them.  The 
managers  did  not  rise  to  the  occasion  and  did  not  sub- 
mit programmes.  hir.  Henly  reminded  me  on  the  last 
day  that  there  was  a programme  from  Castlefcnock. 
Well,  that  Avas  approved. 

14481.  Mr.  Henly. — The  point  I Avanted  to  get  at  is 
this,  that  programmes  were  not  submitted  because  as 
a matter  of  fact  it  was  not  found  easy  to  get  them 
adopted? — ^No. 

14482.  The  Chairman. — ^It  had  got  abroad  that  the 
Board  Avould  not  accept  it? — That  was  one  of  the 
slanders.  I pronounce  it  one  of  the  many  slaters 
made  against  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation. 

14483.  Mr.  Henly. — You  told  us  that  the  scrutiny 
of  reports  by  the  chiefs  of  inspection  Avas  illusory? 
The  scrutiny  of  the  reports? 

14484.  Yes?— I told  you  the  reports  Avere  noted  ’ey 
the  office  staff,  and  they  Avere  noted  by  the  clerk  m 
attendance  on  the  cliiefs  of  inspection,  and  that 
aioually  the  chiefs  of  inspection  themselves  noted  them; 
but  I do  not  recall  telling  you  that  the  scrutiny  wm 
illusory.  I think  now  I would  be  rather  inclined  to 
say  that  there  was  no  real  scrutiny  at  all. 
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14483.  I suppose- that  you  have  heard  that  aa-eport*- 
of  Mr.  W’elply’s  on  the  Clonmel  circuit  has  been  found- 
recently  iu'-  the  office? — Yes',  I am  awtire  of  that. 
(Doctiment  produced). 

14486.  I -will  aslt  to  look  at  that.  It  is  the  only 
document  of  the  kind  tlrat  has  come  before  iia,  and  I 
would  likiJ  to  see  whether  the  noting  on  that  is  careful 
or  not.  This  is  marked  : “ Refei'  to  chief  inspector 
for  perusal  and  observations  Yes. 

14487.  Look  at  the  noting  all  along? — What  is  the 
particular  noting?  ■ - • 

14488.  It  is  not  any  particular  noting,  but  -what 
strikes  me  is  that  the  document  is  very  carefully  noted, 
and  that  it  must  have  been  studied  -with  somfe  care? — 
Yes,  it  boars  evidence  of  tliat. 

14489.  .A.re  we  to  take  that  as-  typical  of  the  docu- 
ments that  came  before'  the  chiefs  of  inspection, 
that  they  dealt  with  all  of  them  with  tlie'  same  care  as 
is  shown  in  dealing  with  this?— No,  this  is  not  a report; 

I am  speaking  of  reports. 

14490.  The  CSAinMA-K. — How  would' you  describe  that 
technically? — This  is  an  inspector's  letter;  of'course, 
■we  might  call  it  a report. 

1440T:  It  is  a report- of  a conferenee?-r-The  reports 
I was  referring  to  were  the  ordinary  reports  on  schools, 
furnished  on  printed  forms  by  the  inspectors;  this  is  a 
special  letter. 

14492.  Of  a conference?— Yes,  and  I say  that  special 
letters  of  this  kind  were  scrutinised  carefully;  that  to 
the  best  of  my  belief  they  were  carefully  scrutinised. 

14493.  Mr.  'Henlt. — ^And  so  far  as  he  was  concerned 
the  work  was  carefully  done?— I have  no  reason  to 
think  it  was  not. 

14494.  The  Chairman. — May  I ask  whether  reports  of 
conferences  were  sent  \ip  to  the  Board? — The  procedure' 
on  conferences  has  changed  of  recent  years.  In 
former  years  prior  to  1900,  in' Sir  Patrick  Keenan's 
time,  a conferenc6  was  a very  formal  thing.  The 
Resident  Commissioner,  the  two  secretaries,  the  chiefs 
of  inspection  and  some  other  inspectors,  met  at  a round 
table  in  the  Board  room  and  there  was  a regular  con- 
ference, and  a regular  report  of  the  proceedings  taken; 
but  I do  not  think  reports  of  those  conferences  were 
ever  submitted  to  the  Boai-d. 

14496.  So  I understand? — ^Bub  they  were  considered 
by  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  any  points  that 
struck  him  as  of  importance  or  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  embody  in  the  rules  and  regulations  he  adopted,  and 
they  were  submitted  in  that  way  to  the  Commissioners, 
but  the  report  as  a whole  -was  not  considered.  Then 
Mr.  Redington  I think  had  a couple  of  conferences  of 
that  kind,  not  quite  so  foi-mal;  but  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Starkie  there  were  only  about  three 
conferences  held,  only  three  since  his  appointment,  and 
the  secretaries  were‘  not  present  with  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner. The  reports  were  printed,  the  printed  re- 
port of  the  conference  in  1903  and  the  printed  report  of 
the  conference  of  1904,  as  well  as  I recollect,  w’ere  sent 
round  to  the  Commissioners  with  the  agenda ; they  were 
circulated  arhongst  the  Commissioners.  ' I am  speak- 
ing now  entirely  from  memory  and  I cannot  recall  that 
they  were  ever  considered  at  the  Board,  but  some  of 
the  recommendations,  especially  in  the  1903  report  (not 
by  any  means  all)  were  embodied  in  the  new  regula- 
tions, ' and  some  changes  in  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gramme and  other  matters  made  in  Consequence. 

14496.  Mr.  Henly. — ^I  liave  two  or  three  more  ques- 
tions to  ask.  ^'We  have  a punishment  book  in  operatio-n 
at  present? — Yes;  a corporal  punishment  book. 

14497.  Now,  tell  us  the  circumstances,  if  you  pleasg, 
under  which  -fclis  corporal  punishment  book  comes  into 
operation,  and  tlie  cases  in  which  notings  are  made  in 
it? — ^Well,  I have'  not  looked  at  the  punishment  book 
for  some  time.  The  regulations  are  printed  in  the  book. 
I think  one  regulation 'is  that  the  teaCher  when  he  is 
going  to  punish  must  not  punish  immediately,  but 
must  pause  until;  he  is-  calm.  I think  that  is  one  of 
the  regulations,,  and  that  when  he  inflicts  corporal 
punishment  he  must  enter  it  in  the  book,  and  state 
the  nature  of  the  punishment  and  the  cause  of  the 
punishment. 

14498.  And  I suppose  he  has  also  to  show  the  book  to 
the  manager  the  first  time  the  manager  comes  to  the 


school  after  the  punishment? — ^I  do  not  know  what  the 
relations  between  the  manager  and  the  teacher  with  re- 
gal'd to  that  book  are,  and  I would- not  like  to  commit 
myself  to  that. 

14499.  I have  here  a letter  signed  by  youiHelf  : — • 
“ Referring  to  previous  correspondence  in  connection 
with  charges  preferred  against  Mr.  prin- 

cipal teacher  of  the  above-named  school,  I am  directed 
by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  state 
that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  report 
of  the  inquiry  held  by  the  Board’s  inspector  have  been 
considered,  and  I am  to  request  that  you  will  inform 

Mr.  that  before  punishing  Mrs, 's 

eon  he  should  have  consulted  you,  as  manager  of  the 
school,  and  taken  instruction  from  you  in  the  matter  ”? 
—Yes. 

14500.  'What  loile  or  regulation  of  the  Board  requires 
tiiat? — There  were  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
case;  this  is  not  an  ordinary  ease.  You  will  have  to 
consider  the  history  of  that  case  if  you  wish  to  under- 
stand' the  matter, 

14501.  We  have  not  the  history  of  the  case? — Well, 

I do  not  know  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  history  of  the 
case'  should  appear  on  the  minutes.  I think  it  ie 
necessary  that  some  of  it  should  if  you  waut  an  answer 
to  that;  this  was  a question  of  immorality. 

14502.  'What  regulation  of  the  Board  requires  the 
teacher  to  consult  the  manager  before  he  punishes  a boy 
for  an  ofience? — ^Well,  I think  that  the  whole  tenor  of 
the.  Board’s  regulations  and  practical  rules  for  teachers 
and  the  fact  that , the  manager  is  -the  governor  of 
the  school  makes  it  quite  reasonable  in  particular 
cases.  If  the  case  is  gone  into  I think  every  member 
of  this  Committee  will  admit  that  it  is  one  essen- 
tially for  consultation  with  tlie  manager.  It  was 
a case  of  gross  immorality  on  the  part  of  this  boy. 
The  manager  of  the  school  is  supposed  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  pupils  attending  the  school,  and  before 
that  teacher,  if  he  were  a prudent  man  or  a tactful  man, 
punished  that  boy  he  ought  to  have  consulted  the 
manager  on  this  very  question  as  he  knew  more  about 
it  very  likely  than  anybody  else  in  the  district,  but  he 
did  not  do  that.  He  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
and  punished  him  for  an  ofience  not  committed  in  the 
school,  but  outside  the  school. 

14503.  But  is  not  the  teacher  responsible  for  the, 
pupils  from  the  time  they  leave  school  to  the  door  of 
their  own  house  nnd  from  the  door  of  their  own  house 
till  they  reach,  the  school  again? — ^We  try  to  make  'the 
teachers  tactful,  and  if  he  were  a tactful  man,  and  had 
gone  and  consulted  the  manager  about  this,  lhat  would 
not  injure  him  in  any  way. 

14504.  The  teachers  are  living  under  certain  definite 
rules,  and  there  is  no  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Com- 
missioners which  compels  the  teacher  before  punish- 
ing a pupil  to  go  and  consult  his  manager? — ^Well,  I 
suppose  there  is  no  specific  rule  to  compel  him,  as 
there  is  no  specific  mle  to  prevent  him,  beating  a boy 
without  cause;  but  the  law  would  step  iu  and  interfere 
in  the  latter  case.  What  right  had  this  man  to  go  and 
pass  judgment  in  regard  to  a ' thing  that  he  was  not 
personally  acquainted  witii  without  consulting  the 
manager>  who  knew  the  facts. 

14505.  The  Chairman. — ^W^as  the  manager  a witness? 
— He  '5\’as  cognisant  of  it. 

14506.  He  had  special  information? — He  had  special 
information. 

14507.  Mr.  Harrison.^Wrs  there  any  question  as  to 
whether  the  fault  bad  been  committed? — Yes,  it  was 
denied.  I am  speaking  now  from  recollection,  the 
boy's  mother  alleged  tliat  the  boy  was  perfectly  m- 
nocent.  In  connection  with,  that  question  of  ,the 
teacher  being  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  pupils 
outside  the  school  I may  mention  that  our  rules 
having  regard  to  contml  by  teachers  outside  school 
hours  are  not  precise,  and  I am  perfectly  certain 
that  if  the  Commissioners  put  in  their  code  a regula- 
tion that  teachers  were  to  be  responsible  for  the' con- 
duct of  the  childi-en  after  they  leave  the-  schools,  or 
before  they  come  to  them  in  the  morning,  it  would  be 
repudiated  by  the  large  'majority  -of  National  teachers. 

I may  give  as  an  illuati-atitm  ■ a'li  incident  that  took' 


* Vide  Appendix  XXXIII.  (2). 
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place  in  connection  with  Lui-gan  Model  School  some 
time  ago.  There  were  some  boys  who,  on  leaving  the 
sobool,  used  to  annoy  the  local  parish  priest,  and  he 
cams  to  the  Education  Office  and  said  that  this  thing 
had  been  going  on  for  a considerable  time,  that  he  was 
very  friendly  with  all  the  people  in  Lurgan,  though 
they  were  (the  majority  of  them)  of  a different  way  of 
thi^ing  from  him,  but  he  said  the  boys  coming  from 
the  Model  School  meeting  him  in  the  street  would  dance 
round  him  and  caU  him  names,  and  this  was  becoming 
very  unpleasant  for  him.  He  came  to  the  office  to 
make  a complaint,  and  to  say  that  the  Commissioners 
ought  to  take  some  steps  to  put  a stop  to  this  kind  of 
thing.  We  sent  a letter  to  the  inspector  telling  him  to 
see  the  head  master  of  the  Model  School,  and  to_  say 
that  he  must  put  a stop  to  this  annoyance  to  the  priest. 
The  inspector  did  so,  but  the  master  told  the  inspector 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  boys 
once  they  left  the  school;  and  that  he  would  not  inter- 
fere with  them.  The  inspector  sent  up  this  letter  to 
the  office  and  we  looked  up  our  rules,  but  we  had  no 
precise  rule  to  meet  the  case,  so  wc  adopted  this  plan. 
A letter  was  sent  to  the  inspector  with  the  approval  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner  somewhat  to  this  effect : — 
'*  CaU  on  the  head  master  and  tell  him  that  this  serious 
state  of  things,  tliis  discreditable  conduct  on  the  part 
of  boys  of  the  Model  School,  has  been  brought  under 
notice,  and  that  the  Commissioners  are  determined  that 
it  must  cease,  and  that  if  it  does  not  cease  forthwith 
the  Commissioners  must  regard  the  discipline  of  the 
Model  School  as  very  lax,  and  they  will  have  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  making  an  entire  change  in  the 
teaching  staff.” 

14508.  Mr.  Henlt. — Now,  in  clause  4 of  rule  90  we 
have  this  : — ” In  no  case  is  a teacher  dismissed  for  in- 
efficiency on  the  repoi’t  of  a single  inspector.  Before 
recognition  is  finaUy  withdrawn  his  work  is  tested  by 
means  of  a thorough  inspection  of  the  school  as  a whole, 
and  an  examination  of  all  the  standards  for  whose  in- 
struction the  teacher  is  responsible.  This  inspection 
is  conducted  by  one  of  the  senior  or  chief  inspectors 
in  presence  of  one  of  the  Commissionei-s  if  tliey  think  it 
is  desirable.”  Now,  I raised  that  point  when  Dr. 
Starkie  was  here,  and  he  promised  to  bring  us  addi- 
tional information,  but  that  additional  information  has 
escaped  his  attention  in  the  mass  of  other  matter. 
Here  is  the  report  on  the  principal  teacher,  the  last 
•report,  made  by  the  senior  inspector  who  visited  the 
school  on  the  16th  of  Jime,  1912.  He  furnished  the 
foUowing  statement  concerning  the  principal  teacher’s 
work — (reads  report).  There  is  the  official  document, 

and  that  was  a teacher  of  34  years’  standing,  and  I 
have  to  ask  you  a question  with  regard  to  that  case? — 
I am  prepared  to  answer  it. 

14509.  That  teacher  unfortunately  did  not  join  the 
pension  scheme  in  1885,  and  she  has  been  cast  adrift 
on  the  road  without  one  penny  of  compensation  of  any 
kind? — It  is  a very  sad  case. 

14510.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  case  a solitary  one? 

Mr.  Hbnlt. — That  is  one  case  in  Dolphin's  Bam? — 
It  is  a very  sad  case,  and  it  is  rendered  pai’tieularly 
sad  because  these  poor  women  who  have  not  joined  the 
pension  scheme  if  they  retired  in  the  ordinary  course, 
would  get  a very  considerable  gratuity  from  the 
Treasury. 

14511.  And  by  that  dismissal  they  were  deprived  of 
the  gratuity? — That  is  another  question  altogether. 

14612.  Surely  they  would  be  entitled  to  one  year’s 
salary  for  every  ten  years’  service,  and  therefore  they 
would  be  entitled  to  a little  over  three  years’  salarv 
if  they  had  retii'ed  voluntarily?— They  could  not  retire 
until  they  were  60.  The  Treasury  would  not  give  it  to 
them,  unless  they  were  60,  or  broken  down  in  health. 

14518.  The  Chairman.— What  age  were  they?— I 
think  they  were  under  60. 

14514.  Mr.  Henly. — This  lady  was  67  years  of  age 
and  of  84  years’  service.  The  point  is  this.  That 
lady  was  entitled  to  two  things  according  to  that  rule ; 
a thorough  inapeetion  of  her  school  and  an  examination 
of  all  the  standards.  There  is  no  evidence  there  that 
there  was  an  examination?— Well,  that  point  I eluci- 
dated,  and  I think  Dr.  Starkie  brought  it  before  the 


Committee  when  ho  n-as  uuder  examinatiou.  I sent  for 
Dr.  Alexander,  the  senior  inspector,  and  had  him  in  the 
Education  Office.  He  showed  me  his  notes,  and  he 
stated  that  he  had  complied  fully  with  the  requirements 
of  the  rule. 

14515.  But  it  is  not  on  the  face  of  that  document  on 
which  the  teacher  was  dismissed.  The  teachers  were 
dismissed  on  that  and  on  Dr.  Alexander’s  notes? — 
But  then  I say  that  Dr.  Alexander  stated  that  he 
complied  fully  with  the  rule 

Mr.  Henly. — 1 am  not  disputing  that,  but  the  Com- 
missioners had  not  that  in  Dr.  Alexander’s  report  on 
which  tliey  acted. 

The  Chairman. — The  statement  is  tliat  Dr.  Alexan- 
der did  not  give  that  information  in  his  report. 

Mr.  Henly. — ^It  is  not  in  it. 

14516.  The  Chairman. — The  point  is  this,  that  ap- 
parently Dr.  Alexander,  though  he  did  make  a full  ex- 
amination,  did  not  do  himself  justice  in  the  report?— 
That  is  so,  perhaps. 

14517.  Mr.  Henly. — ^Tho  Commissioners  acted  when 
they  had  not  befoi'o  them  the  information  they  were 
boimd  to  have? — Surely  tlie  omission  of  Dv.  Alexander 
to  state  in  his  report  that  he  kept  rule  90  in  mind  does 
not  affect  the  issue.  Dr.  Alexander  states  over  his 
hand  in  writing  that  he  gave  the  full  benefit  of  the  rule 
to  these  teachers:  that  ho  wrote  tlio  report  with  that 
rule  before  his  mind.  He  told  me  that  and  he  wrote 
it  down. 

14518.  It  is  not  in  the  report? — An  inspector  does  not 
say  in  every  report  “I  am  acting  under  rule  so-and-so." 
He  assumes  that  wo  know  it  in  the  office. 

14619.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — Is  not  the  issue  this, 
that  the  Boai-d  are  entrusted  with  the  decision  os  to  the 
dismissal  or  non-dismissal  of  a teacher? — Yes. 

14520.  And  they  have  laid  down  the  evidence  on 
which  they  should  act,  and  in  this  case  they  acted 
without  the  eviclpnee  that  they  themselves  say  is  re- 
quired for  that  purpose,  and  it  does  not  matter  in  the 
least  what  private  eonversatioi  you  hove  with  Dr. 
Alexander  if  the  Commissioners  when  they  received  a 
report  which  was  utterly  insufficient  on  the  face  of  it 
proceeded  to  dismiss  t^e  teacher? — You  are  running 
away  with  the  whole  question,  with  great  respect. 
That  report  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  Commissioners, 
and  quite  satisfied  the  Commissioners,  there  was  no 
reason  to  think  that  Dr.  .Alexander  had  not  complied 
with  the  rule,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  you 
insinuate  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

14521.  I did  not  insinuate,  and  do  not  say  that  I 
insinuated? — But  what  is  your  point? 

14622.  You  are  quite  competent,  Mr.  Lemass,  to 
state  your  point- witliout  using  the  word  ” insinuation,” 
aud  I have  not  insinuated  anything? — Well,  I will  use 
the  word  ‘‘  suggest.”  You  suggested  that  the  Com- 
missioners came  to  a decision  without  having  the  in- 
formation that  under  their  own  nde  tiiey  should  have. 
I say  they  had  that  information.  I say  that  Dr.  Alex- 
ander was  sent  there  to  make  a special  report,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  our  inspectors  do  not  know 
when  they  are  sent  to  make  a special  report  that  they 
must  keep  the  Commissioners’  rule  in  view,  and  Dr. 
Alexander  states  that  he  did  fJiat. 

14523.  Mr.  Henly. — Whore  is  that  written  state- 
ment?— That  wi-itten  statement  was  furnished  to  Dr. 
Starkie,  and  I understood  that  he  had  it  before  this 
Committee. 

14524.  Was  the  written  statement  of  Dr.  Alexander 
before  the  Commissioners? — ^His  special  report  was. 

14526.  Well,  if  that  is  his  special  report,  then  I say 
that  the  Commissioners  dismissed  the  teachers  with- 
out having  before  them  the  evidence  that  they  were 
bound  to  have  before  they  dismissed  them? — ^WeU,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  you  are  entitled  to  your  opinion,  but 
your  opinion  is  not  my  opinioni 

14526.  If  you  thought  that  report  satisfactory,  why 
should  you  have  sent  for  Dr.  Alexander  and  ask  him 
did  he  or  did  he  not  liold  the  examination? — Because  I 
was  told  that  that  point  was  raised  diere  at  this  Com- 
mittee. 

14527.  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson. — So  that  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's having  complied  with  the  rule  was  never  in 
question  until  the  point  was  raised  here? — Certainly 


* Vide  Appendix  XXXIII.  (3). 
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not.  We  do  not  ask  our  trained  inspectors  of  30  years’ 
service  such  questions.  Do  you  think  we  should  go 
and  ask  when  he  sent  his  special  report  whether  he  had 
complied  with  the  rule?  No  Board  in  the  world  could 
get  on  in  that  way.  "We  must  assume  that  men 
trained  for  years  know  their  business. 

14528.  I think  the  teachers  are  entitled  to  see  that 
they  are  not  dismissed  without  the  secretaries  and 
other  people  having  received  evidence  liat  they 
deserved  to  be  dismissed? — Quite  so;  but  I had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  dismissal.  I did  not  investigate  the 
case.  I hjul  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  point;  and 
perhaps  I should  not  be  defending  those  who  dealt 
with  it;  but  I say  that  the  case  has  been  dealt 
with  as  fully  and  carefully  as  any  ease  that  ever  came 
before  the  Commissioners  so  far  as  I can  see,  and  the 
Commissioners  had  a full  statement  of  it  in  print. 

14529.  The  Chaiuman. — think  we  had  better  drop 
tho  question  now;  everything  has  been  said  on  both 
sides? — I may  say  one  word.  There  is  a point  that 
arises  in  connection  with  it  and  I am  sure  if  the  matter 
were  brought  under  Dr.  Starkie’s  notice  he  would  con- 
sider it,  and  perhaps  he- is  thinking  of  it,  and  that  is 
that  by  the  dismissal  the  teachers  oi  these  schools  have 
suffer^  an  additional  penalty  beyond  what  a teacher 
^\’ho  had  been  joined  in  the  pension  scheme  would  have 
sufiered.  If  we  dismissed  teachers  who  had  joined  the 
pension  scheme,  who  were  over  50  years  of  age,  they 
would  get  their  pensions  unless  we  said  they  were  dis- 
missed for  some  crime.  I think  that  makes  it  an 
exceptional  ease,  and  I have  sympathy  with  these 
people  in  that  respect. 

14680:  Mr.  HAERtsON. — I believe  that  these  cases  in- 
volving dismissal  are  put  on  the  agenda  paper  at  the 
Board,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

14531.  "Was  there  any  evidence  besides  Dr.  Alexan- 
der’s report  in  this  case? — Oh,  yes,  there  were  other  re- 
ports : and  there  were  the  ofbeial  records  of  these 
teachers  for  a number  of  years. 

14532.  Was  there  any  serious  evidence  that  he  had 
gone  thoroughly  into  this  ease  put  before  the  Board? — 
The  Board  assumed  that  he  had  thoroughly  gone  into 
the  ease. 

14538.  Now,  looking  over  you  precis,  I see  with  re- 
gard to  the  new  programme  that  after  telling  us  how 
elaborately  it  was  prepared,  and  how  numerous  criti- 
cisms were  invited  and  carefully,  considered  you  say  it 
was  received  by  tho  teachers  with  acclamation? — Yes. 

14534.  Can  you  give  us  any  evidence  of  that? — I do 
not  know  whether  I have  it  with  me  or  not,  but  I had 
it  the  Iwt  day,  the  “ Teachers'  Journal."  The 
teachers  passed  a resolution  about  it  and  were  delighted 
with  the  new  programme  and  the  new  scheme.  . 

14535.  Have  you  got  any  extracts  in  regard  to  it? — 
The  “ National  Teacher  ” of  the  14th  September,  1900, 
has  this  article  : — (Reads  article  commencing  “ The 
long  promised  and  anxiously  looked  for  school  pro- 
gramme has  at  length  appeared;”) 

14586.  I think  that  ivould  be  sufficient? — That  is 
only  one. 

14537.  Now,  about  tho  position  of  the  chiefs  of  in- 
spection, is  it  the  fact  that  the  new  arrangement  was 
outlined  before  1899,  the  new  arrangement  that  in- 
volved changes  with  regard  to  the  chiefs  of  inspection? 
— No,  it  was  not. 

14588.  At  the  same  time,  I think  you  say  that  it  was 
both  recommended  and  approved  by  Archbishop 
Walsh? — ^As  far  as  I know  the  Commissioners  after  an 
inquiry  held  in  1896  were  of  opinion  that  the  chiefs  of 
inspection  were  not  doing  work  of  the  character  that 
they  ought  to  do. 

14539.  I think  you  told  us  that  the  Board  themselves 
examined  the  noting  and  concluded  that  the  work  could 
easily  be  done  by  clerks? — They  got  the  reports,  hun- 
dreds of  reports  were  brought  in  and  placed  on  the 
Boardroom  table,  and  they  turned  them  over  and  saw 
the  notings  made  by  the  derks,  but  with  the  initials  of 
the  chiefs  of  inspection. 

14540.  The  point  I want  to  know  is  this,  that  the 
initiative  for  the  change  came  from  the  Commissioners 
themselves? — Came  from  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves. 


14541.  And  they  actually  satisfied  themselves  by 
examining  into  the  system  that  this  work  could  be 
done  by  other  people  than  by  the  chiefs  of  inspec- 
tion?— ^Yes,  and  they  had  before  them  the  example  of 
the  Education  Department  in  England,  where  similar 
work  was  done  by  examiners  who  were  not  inspectors. 

14642.  "We  should  think  it  a most  wicked  waste  if 
our  most  experienced  inspectors  were  occupied  with 
noting  reports? — ^Yea. 

1554S.  The  Chairman.— What  Dr.  Starkie  said  was 
that  at  that  time  the  object  of  Archbishop  Walsh  and 
others  was  to  cut  the  connection  as  far  as  possible 
between  the  office  and  the  inspector? — I do  not  know 
what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners, 
but  there  was  a little  friction  between  Mr.  Purser  and 
Professor  FitzGerald  on  one  occasion,  and  there  was  a 
claim  put  forward  by  the  inspectors  to  all  the  higher 
positions  in  the  office;  of  course,  also  there  was  a xeel- 
i^  on  the  part  of  the  indoor  stafi  that  they  were  cut 
os  from  the  highest  appointments,  that  they  might 
climb  a certain  distance,  but  when  they  got  a certain 
distance  they  could  not  get  any  higher,  and  that  men 
from  outside  were  taken  in  and  put  over  them,  and 
they  had  to  do  the  work. 

14644.  Now,  what  was  the  incident  to  which  you 
referred  between  Mr.  Purser  and  Professor  FitzGerald? 
— That  was  when  the  Committee  to  prepare  a working 
scheme  was  appointed.  Mr.  FitzGerald  and  Dr.  Starkie 
were  members  of  the  Committee.  I cannot  recollect 
whether  there  was  any  third  Commissioner  present;  but 
I was  present  when  Mr.  Purser  was  sent  for  to  be  con- 
sulted about  this  working  scheme  as  be  was  the  chief  of 
inspection.  Mr.  FitzGerald  explained  something  about 
the  new  scheme  to  Mr.  Purser,  he  outlined  it  I think  in 
a generai  way  to  him,  and  Mr.  Purser  immediately,  as 
far  as  I csould  see,  put  himself  in  a position  of  antagon- 
ism  to  it;  he  did  not  agree  with  it,  and  did  not  egiee 
that  it  would  work.  I remember  Professor  FitzGerald 
sasung:  “But,  Mr.  Purser,  you  are  not  a Commis- 
sioner; we  are  the  Commissioners,  and  we,  the  Com- 
missioners, have  made  up  our  minds  that  me  thing  is 
to  be  done,  and  we  want  you  as  an  officer  to  help  us  in 
carrying  it  out."  I forget  what  Mr.  Purser  said  iu 
reply,  but  the  interview  terminated  almost  im- 
mediately, and  Dr.  Starkie  told  me  that  after  feat  in- 
terview the  Committee  of  the  Board  concluded  that 
they  could  not  count  on  getting  much  help  from  fee 
chief  inspectors. 

14545.  In  fact,  Mr.  Purser  made  himself  difficult  to 
one  of  tho  Commissioners? — To  the  two  of  them. 

14546.  You  say  iu  your  evidence  feat  the  Teachers' 
Association  condemned  Mr.  Purser  for  Iris  refiections 
upon  teachers.  Can  you  produce  that  resolution? — 
I thought  Dr.  Starkie  handed  copies  of  the  resolution  in 
to  you? 

14547.  No,  he  did  not? — I can  send  them,  not  one 
resolution,  but  ten  resolutions,  I think,  from  Teachers’ 
Associations.  I will  give  you  an  extract  from  fee 
" National  Teacher.’’  This  is  the  “ National  Teacher  ” 
of  the  ISth  of  October,  1899.  (Reads  article  commen- 
cing : ‘ ‘ We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  the  most  unfair  and 
most  inconsistent  criticisms  of  the  teachers  in  the 
recent  report  of  the  Commissioners  is  from  fee  pen  of 
Mr.  A.  Purser.”) 

14548.  And  that  I understand  Is  not  the  only  evi- 
dence you  can  afford ; that  -is  a specimen? — ^That  is  a 
newspaper  comment,  but  I can  give  you  resolutions; 
I think  I have  ten,  certainly  eight  or  nine.  I have 
them  in  print.  I gave  them  to  Dr.  Starkie  and  I thought 
lie  had  submitted  them.  These  were  sent  to  fee  Com- 
missioners and  submitted  to  the  Board. 

14549.  Now,  you  mention  among  the  ideas  of  the  new 
system  foee  books  for  the  use  of  poor  children.  Who 
provide  free  books? — ^I  do  not  think  I said  “free  books.” 
Perhaps  I referred  -to  the  intention  to  provide  them. 

14550.  Mr.  Heniy. — There  are  no  free  books? — We 
went  to  fee  Treasury  to  get  money  but  they  would  not 
give  it. 

14561.  Mr.  Harrison. — You  counted  your  chicks 
before  they  were  hatched? — I do  not  think  I said  any- 
thing in  my  evidence  about  free  books. 

14652.  .Mr.  Henlt. — In  that  memorandum  that  we 
had  before  us  there  was  a suggestion  that  in  poorer 
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localities  managers  would  provide  free  books  for  the 
use  of  the  children,  but  that  was  only  a suggestion,  it 
was  never  acted  on? — I could  not  have  that  in, my 
mind;  we  used  to  give  free  books  under  the  old  system 
years  ago. 

14558.  Now,  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system  of  payment  to  teachers 
entailed  upon  individuals  a certain  amount  of  hard- 
ship. Can  you  give  us  any  cases  of  that? — It  is  not 
known  to  me.  I cannot  recall  any  ease  where  there 
was  hardship  (I  am  speaking  of  financial  hardship). 

14554.  Financial  hardship  I mean.  You  know  of  no 
cases? — know  of  no  cases. 

14555.  No  case  has  ever. come  under  your  own  per- 
sonal observation? — ^Well,  of  coiuse,  in  the  beginning 
a great  many  appeals  were  made  and  considered  by 
us.  I think  we  considered  about  3,500  appeals,  and 
in  every  case  we  did  what  I consider  was  ample  and 
generous  justice  to  the  teachers,  and  we  have  been 
doing  it  from  time  to  time  since  then,  and  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Miller  who  was  before  you  recently  '^'c  found 
that  there  was  a mistake  in  1900.  It  was  his  own  mis- 
take largely;  he  gave  a return  of  ins  income  that, was 
not  correct;  but  we  are  about  to.  pay  liiin  a considerable 
sum  now  in  the  shape  of  arrears. 

14566.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  you  do  not 
Imow  of  any  case  where  a teacher  eufiered  financial 
hardship  by  the  change?' — -No,  and  we  have  been  anxious 
to  .find  out  any  such  cases,  and  to  remedy  them  if  there 
are  any  in  which  wrong  has  been  done. 

14567.  Gan  you  give  me  an  instance  showing  the 
gains  to  the  teachers  from  tire  change? — ^I  think  the 
great  gain  was  the  abolition  of  the  results  system. 

14568.  A.  substantial  peounimy  gain? — The  pecuniary 
gains  were  the 'increments,  the  triennial  increments. 

14569.  But  were  they  over  and  above  what  the  teacher 
could  earn  under  the  results  system? — Yes,  as  a rule 
they  were.  There  may  possibly  be- individual  cases 
where  teachers  could  make  more  under  the  results-sys- 
tem,  but  I say  that,  taking  the  new  system  as  a whole, 
it  was  very  much  more  beneficial  to  the  teachers  as  a 
whole,  with  very  few  exceptions.  . 

14560.  But  could  you-  put- it  in  this  way — what  extra 
sum  was  distributed  among  the -body  of  the  teachers 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  system? — During 
the  past  13  years?  . 

14561.  No,  at  once? — ^At  the  present  time  we  are 
giving  the  teachers 

14562.  No,  but  at  once? — In  1901,  the  first  year,  I 
think  they  got  about  ^90,000  more  than  they  would 
have  got  under  the  old  system,  and  they,  were  subse- 
quently  paid  arreare  or  so-called  arrears  amounting  to 
.€114,000,  which  arrears  would  not  have  been  paid  up  to 
this  day  under  the  old  system. 

14568.  Now  in  making  your  arrangement  or  bargain 
with  the  Treasury,  you  did  not  stipulate  that  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  the  numbers  in  the  .grades  to 
correspond  with  any  increase  that  there  might  be  in  the 
number  of  teachers? — In  our  letter  to  the  Irish. Gbvera- 
ment  we  said  that  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
Treasury  that  the-  Commissioners  in  submitting  this 
scheme  of  salaries,,  and  so  forth,  .did  so  on  the 
jmderstanding  that  they  would  be  in  a position  -to 
increase  the  grade  salaries  or  continued . good' service 
salaries  so  long  as  the  .normal  estimates  were. not 
Mceeded  or  so  long  as  the  grants  for  primary  education 
in  Ireland  were  not  in  excess,  as  compared  with  the 
grants  to  England  arid  Scotland. 

14564.  And  what' was  the  reply  of  the  Treasury  to 
that? — The  Treasury  passed  that  over  in  silence. 

14666.  I am  afraid'it  was  not  the  silence  that  gives 
oonsent  in  that  case? — No. 

14566.  You  reserved  your  claim,  but  vou  "^ei'e  not 
sure  that  your  claim  would  be  admitted.  'Might  I just 
look  at  that  paper*  that  Mr.  Welply  sent  up? — (Paper 
handed  by  Mr.  Henly.)  , 

15567.  That  came  in,  was  at  once  filed,  and  sent  on 
by  you  to  Mr.  Purser?— That  was  submitted  by  me  to 
the  Resident  Commissioner.  That  is'the  meaning  of 
the  worf  ‘ ‘ submitted.  ” .on  the  back.  I submitted  that 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner then  gave  the  direction  there,  ‘ ' Refer  to 
chief  inspector  for  perusal  and  observations.”' 
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14568.  The  Resident  Conunissioner,  in  a ease  of  that 
kind,  instructs  you,  but  does  not  scud  on  the  thing 
himself? — Sometimes  he  sends  the  tiling  himself,  and 
now  in  nearly  every  case  I ask  him  to  put  his  initials 
to  the  uotiugs. 

14569.  Now  is  there  anything  to  show  what  hap- 
pened to  that  document  when  Mr.  Purser  had  minuted 
it? — No;  he  minuted  it  the  day  after  apparently,  but  I 
never  saw  the  document  again  till  it  was  found  in  the 
Library  recently. 

14570.  Is  there  anything  on  the  face  of  that  docu- 
ment to  show  what  happened  to  it? — No,  there  is 
nothing  on  the  face  of  the  doeunient. 

14571.  Sir  Hin.ur  ‘Wilkinson. — What  does  the  date 
cf  'iTth  .Tamiary  refer  to? — That  is  the  date,  when  it 
w'as  registered. 

14572.  And  the  date  of  Mr.  Piiuser's  minute? ^Is 

the  28tli. 

14573.  And  Mr.  Welply’s  is  the  22nd? — Mr.  Welply’s 
is  the  22nd. 

14574.  And  it  was  registered  on  the  27th,  and  then 
Mr.  Pureer  made  his  noting  on  the  28th? — Yes. 

14675.  What  is  the  date  of  the  noting,  ” Refer  to”? 
—The  25th.  That  noting  was  made  before  the 
doeumeut  was  registered. 

14576.  Mr.  H-arrxson. — That  is  rather  irregular, 
because  the  document  ought  to  be  registered  first? — 
Well,  I had  given  directions  to  the  clerk  in  charge  .of 
the  correspondence  branch  that  all  letters  of  a special 
character  rvere  to  be  immediately  brought  to  mo  ou 
receipt. 

14577.  So  that,  at  any  rate,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  practice? — In  accordance  with  the  practice.  Then 
alter  the  document  had.  been  submitted  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner  and  when  that  noting  of  mine  •«’£»  put 
there  I handed  it  back  to  the  correspondence  clerk  and 
said  : ” Register  that  document.  Take  action  that  is 
noted,”  and  he  marked  it  ” Done.” 

14678.  Now,  what  I'  want  to  know  is,  is  there  any- 
thing on  the  face  of  that  document  to  show  what 
happened  to  it  when  Mr.  Purser  had  minuted  it? — 
No,  I know  nothing  more  about  it.  I have  no 
subsequent  recollection  of  it. 

1467^.  You  have  no  recollection  of  the  document 
yourself? — ^I  have  not  suliscquent  recollection  of  tlie 
document. 

14580.  After  having  been  registeroil  would  .not , the 
clerk  who  , registered  , it  see  that  it  was  return^? — 
Well,  he  should.  You  see  papers  go  backward  and 
forward  there  betu'eoii  the  officers,  and  we  • cannot 
register  every  movement  of  a document,  and  it  would 
b©'  impossible  to  follow  the  documents.  We  try  to 
follow  them. 

14581.  It  is  possible  for  that  to  have  got  beyond 
Mr.  Purser?— I,  think  the  presumption  is  that  Mr. 
Pui-ser  had  it.  eVer. since. 

14582.  That  he  minuted  it  and  retained  it? — And 
retained  it. 

14583.  And  if  he  did  so  it  was  an  irrogular  pro-' 
ceediug? — In  -every  way  irregular,  that  document, 
strictly  speaking,  ought  not  to  have  come  to  the 
Secretary  at  all.  It  relates  to  a conference  of  the 
inspectors,  a report  from  members  of  the  conference, 
lu  the  case  of  these  local  conferences  of  inspectors 
they  do  not  send  their  eorresponclonce  to  the  Secretary. 
The  chief' inspectors  have  a good  deal  of  correspondence 
with  the  inspectors  regarding  the  details  of  their  work, 
that  does  not'oome  under  the  eye  of  the  Secretary. 

14548.  Then  why  did.  Mr.  Purser  minute  it  so  fully? 
— 'Because  it  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

14.585.  And  then  it  having  been  .referred  by  the 
Secretary  to  him  he  was  bound  to  return  it  to  the 
Secretary?— He  should  have  done  that. 

14586.  And  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he . ever 
did  so? — No. 

14687..  Now,  would  you  kindly  look  at  the  last 
paragraph  in  tiie  report.  That  is  a distinct  intimation 
to  the  officials  at  Tyrone  House  that  he  has  found 
the  standard  in  the  district  to  which  he  has  been  lately 
appointed  extremely  low,  and  that  he  proposes  'tO'  raise 
that  standard? — Yes,  and  Mr.  Purser,  in  his  evidence 
before  this  Committee,  said  he  was  not  aware  of  this, 
and  here  is  a written  proof  that  be  was  aware  of  it. 
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14568.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Mr.  Purser  inust 
have  known,  because  he  admitted  it  very  fully,  what 
the  state  of  things  was  in  the  Clonmel  district? — Yes, 
and  here  is  a proof  that  would  stand  in  any  Court 
of  Justice  in  the  world  and  could  not  be-  contested., 

14589.  And  wo  might  go  further  and  say  that  tbo 
registration  system  of  Tyrone  House  is  slightly 
imperfect? — It  is  imperfect  in  this  way,  tii.at  )!Othing 
human  is  perfect,  but  I am  sure  it  is  as  perfect  as  the 
registration  in  any  Government  Department  in  the 
Kingdom 

1459D.  And  you  oamiot  in  the  least  explain  how 
that  document  was  mislaid? — There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  was  mislaid.  This  document  was  found 
amongst  Mr.  Purser’s  papers. 

14691.  But  it  should  not  have  been  there?— He* 
might  want  to  keep  this,  as  it  related  to  a conference. 

14592.  But  surely  if  a document  is  referred  to  any 
official  by  the  Secretary,  ond  be  minutes  that,  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Secretai-y? — It  ought. 

14593.  Then  it  has  been  mislaid? — I would  say 
retained. 

14594.  Unduly  retained? — Well,  I do  not  want  on 
that  particular  point  to  express  an  opinion,  because 
this  is  a matter  relating  to  a conference,  but  I certainly 
thinli  that  Mr.  Purser,  having  noted  and  minuted  that 
document,  ought  to  have  conferred,  if  not  with  me  (he 
might  not  wish  to  come  to  the  Secretary),  but  with  tlie 
Resident  Commissioner  in  the  next  room. 

14595.  It  is  absolutely  clear  that  he  knew  the  state 
of  tilings? — He  knew  tie  state  of  things. 

14596.  I think  you  said  to  Sir.  Henly  that  the 
administration  is  a product  of  long  growth,  and  that 
it  is  an  elaborately  bureaucratic  system-,  and  that  that 
is  why  it  is  able  to  subsist  in  this  country? — I did 
not  use  the  word  ‘‘  bureaucratic.”  I said  it  was  an 
elaborate  system  of  scaffolding  and  building  up,  anti 
that  kind  of  thing. 

14597.  You  do  not  object  to  ‘‘bureaucratic”? — 
Well,  I do  not  know  in  what  sense  ‘'bureaucratic”  is 
used.  It  might  have  different  meanings.  You  have  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  there,  and  they  are  a repre- 
sentative Board;  in  a very  real  sense  they  are 
representative. 

14598.  At  any  rate,  the  whole  work  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  very  elaborately  and  carefully  systematised? 
— It  is  systematised,  and  ft  is  the  result  of  experience. 

14599.  And  you  say  that  that  gives  it  strength  in 
this  country? — Yea. 

14600.  Now,  do  you  really  think  that  a system  of 
that  sort  is  specially  required  in  Ireland? — You  see, 
as  I am  an  official  of  that  system , I would  sooner  not 
express  aii  opinion. 

14601.  Would  you  see  any  danger  in  such  a system 
that  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  hide-bound? — If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  express  an  opinion  about  it  I might 
malce  suggestions  that  to  my  mind  would  improve  it. 

14602,  Is  there  not  a tendency  in  such  a system  to 
decide  everything  by  the  merest  precedent? — No,  I 
think  not;  if  you  allow  me  to  answer  your  question  it 
will  make  clear  my  views.  I think  that  under  the 
present  system,  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  great 
conteudiuK  parties  in  this  country,  which  are  the 
religious  denominations 

14603.  I am  not  talking  about  that.  I am  talking 
of  a system  of  administration,  of  tho  official  system 
of  administration,  tlie  way  in  which  inspectors  and 
teachers  and  managers  avo  dealt  wdtli? — Well,  I cannot 
see  any  other  w'ay  of  dealing  with  inspectors  and 
managers  under  any  system. 

14604.  I want  to  get  what  was  in  your  mind  when 
you  said  that  this  whole  administration  w’as  a plant 
of  long  and  slow’  growth? — That  is  the  whole  system 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  not  tlie  administra- 
tion merely. 

14605.  I undei-stood  you  to  apply  it  to  the  adminis- 
tration?— Oh,  no;  if  you  take  the  administration  alone, 
the  administration  of  the  Education  Department  is 
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very  like  the  administration  of  any  other  public 
department,  but  I was  thinking  of  the  whole  system, 
the  controlling  .Bfiard,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
formulated  by  that  Board,  and  the  laws  made  by  that 
Board. 

14606.  That  was  what  was  in  your  mind  when  you 
described  the  sj-stem? — Yes. 

1460T.  And  not  merely  the  Executive  administration 
of  Tyrone  House? — Oh,  no;  thb  administration,  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  is  like  the  administration 
of  all  other  public  departments. 

14608.  Sh’  HiRAit  Wilkinson. — You  mentioned  the 
fact  in  your  statement  that  Mr.  Pui-ser  was  under  a 
misapprehension  when  he  spoke  of  the  secretaries  being 
appointed  from  inspectors,  and  yon  mentioned  those 
who  became  secretaries  who  had  not  been  inspectoi-s? 
— Yes. 

14609.  There  is  a statement  in  the  report  of  thq 
Powia  Commission  showing  how  many  of  tho  secre- 
taries were  appointed  from  inspeetfirs.  Do  you  happen 
to  remember  how  many? — Well,  I could  not  tell  you 
right  off,  but  I could  uamc  those  who  had  not  been 
inspectors. 

14610.  You  mentioned  three  who  had  not  been 
inspectore? — Mr.  Taylor  was  secretary  for  many  years. 
Dr.  Newell,  who  was  secretary,  had  also  been  a clerk 
in  tho  office. 

14611.  Was  he  not  head  inspector? — No  doubt,  but 
ho  had  been  a clerk  in  the  office  previously.  Mr. 
James  Kelly,  the  first  secretary  to  the  Board,  was 
not  an  inspector,  he  was  a Barrister; Mr.  Dowdall  was 
not  an  iuspector. 

14612.  We  have  not  before  us  at  the  moment  the 
report  in  which  these  names  are  given.  I think  that 
you  like  to  bring  out  that,  although  persons  were 
appointed  to  the-  post  of  secretary  who  had  not  been 
inspectors,  yot  some  were  appointed  who  had  been 
inspectors? — Yes,  I made  that  statement  in  reference 
to  a claim  that  has  been  put  forward  by  inspectors 
repeatedly,  that  those  higher  offices,  I moan  these  seci-e- 
taryships,  were  the  riglit  of  the  inspectors. 

14613.  But  I wanted  to  malce  quite  clear,  and  you 
did  not  want  to  have  it  misunderstood,  that  several, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  inspectors  did  become  seeietaries? — 
Yes. 

14614.  Hr.  Harrison  asked  a question  with  reference 
to  the  work  of  the  chiefs  of  inspection,  and  what  the 
Board  did  in  order  to  come  to  a conclusion  whether 
the  chiefs  of  inspection  should  be  outside  officers  or 
inside  officers,  and  you  said  that  on  looking  tbroiigli  the 
reports  the  Board  found  that  a great  many  of  the 
notings  had  been  made  by  their  clerks? — Yes, 'and  you 
had  one  of  the  officers  before  you  the  last  day  who  made 
many  of  those  notings,  Mr.  Frizzell. 

14615.  You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  of  the  evidence  of  • 
the  Civil  Service  Inquiry  Commission  in  which  your 
own  name  appears? — Yes. 

14616.  You  have  there  the  evidence  of  two  gentlemen 
who  appeared  from  the.  office,  Mr.  Cairns  and  Mr. 
Flood,  and  this  is  lifr.  Cairns’  evidence-  regarding  the 
work  in  the  exnminoi's’  department  (rends  evidence)* 
So  that  what  was  done  by  clerks  under  the  chiefs  of 
inspection  is  done  now  under  the  examiners.  Of 
course,  in  a large  office  I suppose  tiiat  the  three 
examiners  could  not  make  all  the  notings  themselves? 
— Well,  I thought  when  the  first  two  of  them  wero 
appohite<l  that  they  could  do  it.  We  appointed  one 
recently,  and,  of  course,  I suppose  we  will  have  to 
appoint  another  soon.  The  work  in  our  office  is 
expanding,  and  it  is  getting  more  complicated,  New 
questions  ai’e  arising,  and  our  work  has  got  very  much 
heavier  witluir  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

14617.  You  recognise  the  analogy  between  what 
happens  now  and  what  happened  under  the  chiefs  of 
inspection? — Yea,  to  a certain  extent. 

14618.  There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  that. 

A point,  I think,  that  Mr.  Harrison  has  put  to  you 
was  based  upon  this,  whether  the  chiefs  of  inspection, 
or  ns  they  now  are,  the  chief  inspector’s,  could  uob  do 
better  nork  than  noting  reports  in  tbe  office? — ^Yes. 
q.  12451. 
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14619.  And  there  was  another  point,  that  that  work 
■would  not  require  men  of  the  experience  of  the  ebiet 

U6^.*^*But  there  is  this  other  point,  that  under  the 
nresent  system  the  reprimands  are  sent  out  -without 
any  recommendation  on  the  part  of  any  inspector  at 
all?— Oh,  no,  that  is  quite  a misapprehension. 

14621.  I will  read  what  Mr.  Purcell  said  hem. 
/Reads  evidence*  of  Mr.  Purcell).  That  was  brought 
to  Dr.  StarMe’s  notice,  and  I think  it  surprised  him 
a little?— It  did,  and  it  surprised  me  too  when  I read 
it,  but,  as  I say,  Mr.  Purcell  must  have  been  a bit 
rushed  hero.  , , , . . 

14622.  The  reason  of  that  -was  explamed  in  this  way, 
that  in  that  form  of  report  which  is  used  by  inspectors 
there  is  a query  asking  Ihem  whether  they  recommend 
-any  action  or  not,  and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
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the  evidence  seems  to  be,  they  do  not  make  any 
recommendation?— I think  if  tliat  is  the  impression 
formed  by  the  Committee  it  is  not  correct;  that  is  nht 
my  experience  of  the  inspectors. 

14023.  Mr.  Henly  will  bear  me  out  that  the  evidence 
given  here  was  that  it  is  not  the  practice  now  for 
inspectors  to  make  rocomnioiidatione,  and  that  Mr. 
Purcoll,  in  issuing  rcpriraaiids,  looks  not  to  the  recom- 
dation  of  the  inspector,  but  to  his  own  conclusion 
upon  the  general  report  made  by  the  inspector  and 
the  merit  mark?  "Well,  I am  afraid  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  magnify  one’s  office  occasionally,  and  that 
is  what  happened  in  this  case, 

Mr.  Henly. — And  Dr.  Starkie  stated  that  he  was 
quite  willing  that  the  system  of  administering 
reprimands  might  be  given  up  altogether. 

I 3458-9. 
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APPEJTDIX  XII. 


{Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Parser.) 


GENEUAL  STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  (forwarded 
by  Mr.  Purser,  late  Chief  Inspector}. 

' I was  appointed  under  the  National  Board  as  Dis- 
trict Inspector,  14th  March,  1871;  as  Head  Inspector, 
1st  July,  1891;  as  Chief  of  Inspection,  11th  October, 
1898  (title  changed  to  Chief  Inspector  and  duties 
modified,  1st  April,  1900).  1 resigned  6th  November, 
1911.  I was,  inspector,'  therefore,  before  the  inti'odiio- 
iion  'of  the  so-called  result  system  in  1872;  while  the 
result  system  was  in  force,  1872-1900,  and  lihder  the 
present  system,  from  1900-1011. 

In  1871,  before  payment  on  individual  passes  was 
introduced,  tlie  staff  consisted  of  six-  head  and  sixty 
district  inspectors.  Each  of  the  latter  had  ciiargo  of  a 
defiiiite  district;  the  sehools'numbej  6,900.  The  head 
inspectors  had  Ho  district's,  but  besides  being  largely 
responsible  for  the  model  sehooll  and  for  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  they  had  each  a general  supervision 
over  ten  district  inspectors. 

For  iiispectibn'  purposes  the 'year  was  divided  into 
three  Idrms,  and  every  school  had  to  be  inspected  each 
term  if  ppssiblc.'  The  formt  of  report  Vere  : — 

(1)  Primary,"  whieh  was-largcly  concerned  with 
house,  premises,  furniture,  and  so  forth,, 
and  was  required  only-  once  every  four  or 
’ ' five  years.  As  it  was  abolished  in- 1872,  I 

had  very  little  to  do  with  it.  - 
'^2-)  " Secondary,  No.  1.”  For  this  report  notice 
of  visit  had  to  be  given  to  teacher.  The 
'visit  was  supposed  to  be  held  during  the 
months  of  best  attendance,  and  it  -was 
obligatory  on  the  ins^jector  to  examine  every 
pupil  he  found  present.  It  -was  the  most 
important  inspection  of  the  year,  and  on  it 
the  school  -fi'as  "'classed'.'”  As  well  as  I 
recollect  the  inspector  ‘had  ’to  state  if 
the  school  was  making  satisfactory  progress. 

(3)  "Secondary,  No.-2.”  This  report  was- one , of 
inspeption  rather,  than  examination;  -i-ndi- 
. ■ vidual  examination  . -was  not.  required,  .but 
the  inspector  was  supposed  to  look  fairly 
closely  into  the  -work  done  since  hisiprevious 
-visit.  These  inspections  occurred  t-svice  a 
, . ;year,  and  .were  held  without  notice.- 

- (4).  "Incidental."  Thbse- werb  reports  on  "short 
visits,  -whbn  any  irregularity  .was  observed. 

’When  the  examinations  for  result  fees  were  intip- 
-duced  in  1872  it  was  deemed  unnecessary — indeed,  it 
became  impossible  after  the  first  year — to  co'ntinue  ’’this 
minute  system  of  inspection.  Tns '"'Results  Report" 
was  made  essential, 'the  examination  being  spread  over 
fhe  -entire  year.  In  addition,  the  inspector  had  to  viKt 
each  school  t-vvi'eo  withou’t  'notice,  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  to  hold  a " Secondary  Inspection.”  'With  the 
large  increase  of  schools  and  children,  especially  in  the 
higher  classes,  it  was  found  impossible  to  fulfil  these 
requirements  completely,  but  most  inspectors  held 
manly  secondary  iiispbctioris;  I think  my  proportion  was 
seldom  below ' three-fourth  of  my  schools,  and  often 
reached  nifie-tenths.  This  form  of  report  was  abolished 
about  1888,  the  essential  points  being  incorporated 
into  the  " Incidental  Form.", 

IJp  to  1900  the  old  district  sysfem  ‘maintained  its 
ground.  The  number  of  districts 'was  raised_to'62  (I 
t^hin'k),  the  'inspectors  to  66,  four  being  " unaitached. " 
Four  " inspe'etofa’  assistants  " were  appointed  in  1877, 
and'  the  number  • of  these  was  gradually ' raised  to  12 
-during  the  next  ten  years.  These  aE  exercsised  their 
functions,  under  the  superintendence  of  the^six'head 
inspectors,  '-who  had  no  special  schools  assigned  to 
them  'until'  1888,  when  a email  district  of  about  thirty 
■schools  was  arranged  for  each  head  inspector. 

The’meaae  taken  to  secure  uniformity  of  result  ex- 
aminations were  somewhat  as  follows : — The  head  in- 
spectors met  in  oonferenoe,  under  the  chiefs  of  inspec- 
tion, in  the  Education  Office,  and  drew  up  regulations 
■for  the  result  of  examinations  and  standards  of  tests 


ill  the  various  subjects  for  each  class — for  instance, 
special  cards  were  prepared  for  testing  arithmetic. 
These  regulations,  etc.,  were  conveyed  to  .the.  disti'ict 
inspectors,  either  by  circular,  from  the  Education  Office, 
or  by  each  head  inspector  in  conference  with  his  ovwn  in- 
speetoi-s.  -At  the  annual  conferences,  the  head  inspec- 
tor deputed  one  of  the  district  inspectors  to  examine  a 
school  in  presence  of  all  the  others;  his  examination 
\v;as  subsequently  ciiticised,  and  the  marks  were  com- 
pared ns  a ineaus  of  obtaining  uniformity.,  .The.  head 
inspector  also  held  " check  examinations  ” in  every 
district  each  year,  if  possible,  and  in  case  of  a teacher’s 
appeal  through  the  manager  against  an  inspector’s  ex- 
amination, the  head  inspector  might  re-bxamine  the 
school  if  a p?-i-rjia  facie  ease  were  shown.  ■ _ 

' Various  modifications ' were  .made  from  time  to  tinas 
in  the  regulations  regarding ' the  "pass  mark”;- the 
general  effect  was  to  make  the  examinations'  rather 
mechanical  and  to  open  the  door  to  " cram.”  Appeals 
were  very  rare  under  the  circumstances,  but  the.  ri^ht 
of  appeal  was  always  there. 

■When  the  payment  for  " individual  resuits'"  ceased 
the  district  system  was  abolished.  Circuits '.containing 
about  400  schools  were  established,  each  id'  charge  of 
a senior  and  two  sub  (or  district)  inspectors.  ..Thus  22 
senior  and  44  sub-inspectors  -were  created.’  The 
.arrangement  is  open  to  this  evident  objection,  that  22 
men  of  sufficient  experience- 'and-  judgment  .are  not 
likely  to  be  found  among  -a  staff  of  ii!±heir  position 
is  to  be  one  of  .guiding,  mid  controlling,  subordinate 
officers.  Of  course,  this  was  met  -to  some  extent,  by 
depriving  them  of  power  and  autjiority;  even  those  who 
had  been  chief  inspectors  were  no  Ipnger  allowed  to 
control  the  examinations  or  inspections  of  the  sub- 
inspectors.  Each  circuit  was  divided  into  , three  bqual 
sections,  radiating  out -from  the  common  residence 
centre,  and  the  “schools  of  6'acli  of  these  "Be'Qtic«l8'"were 
in  charge  of  eafcb  of  the  three  circuit  insp'eotorsun  in- 
tation,  so  that  if  one  inspector  were  not  quite  'i/edson- 
able,  the  other  tw6  might  correct  the  balance.  The 
opposite  -Was  the  ’effect — the  one  unreason'able  man’s 
award  militated  against  the  just  treatment  of  all  the 
schools.  This  aii-angemeiit,  which  had  many  other 
faults,  was  introduced  wdtliout  any  rbforence  to  the 
chiefs  of  .inspection  (chief  inspectors),  When  the  de- 
fects of  the  aystetn  became  patent,  a 're-arrangement 
of  the  circuits  was  malic  at  the  suggestion  of  th.q  chief 
inspectors.  Twenty -two  new  circuits  were  mapped  out. 
each  di-vided  into  two  sections,  which  were'']bu:t  in 
charge  of  sub-inspectors;' but  the  senior-inspector;  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  circuit  as  a whole)  has'to  ifispeot-and 
examine  one-fifth  of  the  schools  every  year.  This  has 
proved  a more  workable  schemej  but  -is  opan'to  the 
same  objection  given  above.  The  senior  inspector  has 
no  authority;  the  sub-inspectors. have  no  responsibility. 
He -cannot  now  .change-  the  merit. .mark -up  or-down 
without  the  consent  of  the  ".Senior,'!  andiso  the-mark 
•will  tend  to  become  sterotyped.  The.  circuit  inspectora 
hold  conferences,  but  have  no  means  of  enforcing  any 
view,  except  by  laying  it  before  the  chief. inspector  at 
his  annual  conference..  - .•  ■■  r,  ■ ■ 

■ "With-six  head  inspectors  eonferting  together',' ''a  fair 
equality  of  standard  of  examination  might  be  reached, 
but  even  with  --them  the  attainment  of  a uniform  stan- 
dard of  inspection  would  probably  be  hopelesSV'finifor- 
mity.  of  either  standard  is  not  to  'be  expected  with'  22 
senior  men,  -who  do  not  even  meet  each  other  in  con- 
farenoe.  A uniform  standard  becomes  quite  impossible 
■witii  the  sub-division  of  the  merit  mark  into  " good,-" 
"-fair,”  etc.,  etc.  .The  restoration  of-  the  old  disti-iet 
system,  with  thp  supei-vision  of  six  or-  eight  head  in- 
spectors, would, provide  at  least  a pai-tial  temedy-r  So 
far  for  outdoor  work. 

When  the  inspectors’  reports  reached  -the  EduoatLon 
Office  they  were  dealt  -a-itn  by  the  clerks  in  charge  .of 
the  several  districts.  It  was  their. duty  to  eee  that,  all 
queries  were' answered,  that  the  statistics , agreed  with 
those  returned  by  the  teacher  through  the  .manager, 
that,  the  examination  sheets  were  complete,  to  enter 
in  the  registers  such  particulars  as  were  required,  to 
note  previous  action,  and  to  call  attention,  by  under- 
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lining  or  otherwise,  to  pointe  that  the  chiefs  should 
consider.  The  reports  were  collected  by  the  clerk , 
attending  on  the  chiefs  of  inspection.  He  looked 
through  the  report  to  see  these  matters  had  been 
attended  to,  and  in  the  ordinary  routine  cases  he 
drafted  orders  on  them.  Cases  requiring  special  con- 
sideration ha  brought  to  the  chiefs  of  inspection  for 
noting.  The  action  finally  recommended  in  ^ese  cases, 
very  often  after  submission  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, as  wall  as  in  routine  cases,  was  on  every  report 
initialled  by  the  chief  of  inspection.  The  reports  then 
returned  to  the  clerk  in  charge  (those  which  required 
the  Board's  fiat  having  first  passed  the  Board),  who 
made  any  further  necessary  entries  in  the  registers, 
and  wrote  such  letters  as  the  notings  of  the  chief  of 
inspection  demanded.  These  letters  tlien  went  to  the 
secretaries  along  with  the  corresponding  reports,  who 
signed  them  if  he  approved,  if  not,  he  could  refer  them 
back  for  reconsideration. 

Under  the  new  system  tho  reports  are  in  the  first 
instance  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  but  instead 
of  coming  to  the  chiefs,  they  go  in  to  the  higher  clerks, 
who  have  been  appointed  “ examiners.”  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  school  matters,  and  are  not  in  a position 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  schools  from  these  re- 
ports. 

The  chief  inspectors,  who  would  understand  them, 
are  not  allowed  to  deal  with  them,  and  owing  to  their 
being  withheld  from  them,  the  chief  inspectors  have 
but  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  schools. 

As  the  ” examiners  ” are  not  experts,  the  decision 
regarding  merit  marks  and  diplomas  was  handed  over 
first  to  Mr.  Stronge,  senior  (formerly  head)  inspector, 
and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Wyse,  a junior  inspector  of  but 
very  little  experience  or  service. 

I repeatedly  recommended  an  alteration  in  this 
matter,  but  as  the  Resident  Commissioner  did  not 
wish  the  chief  inspectors  to  deal  with  the  inspectors’ 
reports  or  the  diploma  files,  my  proposals  were  not 
adopted. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  only  reports 
(fltatemanta  they  are  called)  submitted  in  the  ordinary 
course  to  the  chief  inspectors  are  the  unimportant 
documents  sent  in  by  the  organisers,  which  in  most 
cases  are  of  little  or  no  educational  value,  and  so  far 
as  they  are,  should  be  sent  to  the  circuit  inspectors. 

Ins-peoiion  ond  Bjamination. 

(See  Mr.  Dale’s  report,  section  97  (page  29),  especi- 
ally the  last  half;  note  particularly  his  prophecy  about 
appeals.)  r r 

Neither  inspection  nor  examination  aloue  is  suffi- 
cient; both  are  required.  Examination  best  shows  the 
results  of  instruction  in  school,  but  inspection  is 
necessary  to  show  the  cause  of  defects ; also  to  afiord 
tull  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  school  in  regard  to 
discipline,  order,  etc. 

Iiiepection  alone  aSords  no  evideuee  how  far  the 
teacher  8 instruction  has  reached  the  mind  of  his 
pupils.  It  leaves  tho  inspector’s  judgnjent  on  a school 
open  to  great  doubt,  owing  to  his  personality  and 
Idiosyncrasies,  even  though  he  may  be  trying  to  come 
to  a fair  find  just  decision.  It  does  not  admit  of 
en^gh  detoiteness  and  certainty  to  be'  used  as  the 
only  test  of  the  merit  of  a school,  or  its  progress,  and 
beucs  18  imsmtahle  as  the  basis  for  a sykem  of  pay- 
ment  on  results,”  whethei-  the  payment  is  made  on 
indiyidiial  passes  or  fay  increments.  All  the  best  in- 
spectors  use  examination  largely,  and  the  better  the 
inspector  the  more  he  uses  it. 

foo  pesent  system  of  making  gi-ants  direct  to  the 
f maintain^  there  should  be  a definite  pro- 
gr^me  for  eac*  school  or  grade  of  school,  and  a de- 
nnate  examination  on  such  programme. 

All  the  sub-diyision  of  the  merit  mark  (”  excellent  ” 

very  good,”;' good,”  "fair,”  ” middlhig.”  “bid”) 
abt>*-9hed  for  inorements,  promotions  and 
diplomas.  Teachers  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  recoa- 
nised  only  on  probation  for  the  first  twp  or  three  year! 

^ after  their  probatiLan^ 

pefnvl;  should  not  he  entitled  to  any  increment. 


Increments  and  diplomas  should  not  be  withheld 
except  for  unfavourable  reports — i.c. , increments  would 
become  automatic;  promotion  to  depend  generally  on. 
training,  scholarship  (to  be  tested  by  examination),  effi- 
ciency and  service.  Encouragement  to  study  should  be 
held  out  to  all  teachers.  This  would  enable  a reduction 
to  bo  made  in  the  examination  work,  and  more  time 
to  be  given  to  professional  studies  in  the  trainine- 
college. 

Teachers  who  have  served  twenty  years  or  more 
with  favourable  reports,  should  not  tbo  harshly  dealt 
with  as  they  grow  old,  unless  the  defects  they  develop 
arc  due  to  misconduct. 

The  Commissioners  and  their  officers  should  show 
more  trust  and  confidence  in  the  teachers,  and  inspec- 
tors should  treat  them  witli  courtesy  as  follow-worlMi-s- 
After  every  inspection  or  examination  the  inspector 
should  confer  with  tho  teacher,  especially  regarding 
the  notings  he  leaves  in  the  observation  book.  It 
most  important  that  the  former  close  and  friendly  re- 
lations which  existed  between  tho  inspectors  and 
managers,  which  the  new  system  has  interrupted, 
should  be  restored. 

Inspectors'  sSorts  should  be  directed  to  bringing 
about  an  impi-ovoment  in  the  individual  schools  °and 
to  raising  the  standard*  of  instruction  and  education  in 
their  districts. 

In  judging  the  merits  of  a school  they  should  duly 
consider  if  the  instruction  is  sound  and  intelligent;  if 
discipline  and  order  are  well  nmintaiued;  if  cleanliness, 
decency,  neatness,  and  good  habits  are  promot^.  A 
day  school  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  for- 
mation of  character,  or  for  move  than  a proper  effort 
to  promote  the  points  above  referred  to.  (I  do  not 
approve  of  the  wording  of  rule  70.) 

in  order  that  inspectors’  work  may  be  effective,  it 
is  important  that  their  system  of  inspection  and  exami- 
nation should  be  carefully  thought  out,  and  each  day’s 
work  carefully  prepared ; and  it  is  just  as  essential  that- 
they  should  continue  their  educational  studies  as  that 
teachers  should  do  so. 

The  Resident  CommiBSionea‘'3  personal  interference 
in  the  work  of  inspection  tends,  in  my  opinion,  tO' 
destroy  the  inspectors’  feelings  of  responsibility  and 
their  hidependeuco  of  judgment.  He  has  not  the  iieces- 
sary  intimate  knowledge  of  school  management,  and 
his  visits  are  much  too  brief  and  hurried  to  warrant 
the  pronouncement  of  anything  but  a most  superfioial 
opinion  on  the  work  of  a school. 

All  the  pupils  should  be  tested  annually  in  reading, 
witing  (iuehiding  spelling)  and  arithmetic;  girls  also 
in  needlework.  In  other  subjects  the  test  need  not  be 
individual. 

Tlie  programme  should  be  lightened  to  bring  the 
requirements  within  the  reasonable  accompliabment  of 
the  staff.  Subjects  which  teachers  cannot  cope  with 
should  be  excluded  (the  supposed  teaching  of  them  is 
at  present  a sham) : alternative  subjects  should  be 
allowed — horticulture  and  similar  matters,  for  instance, 
in  rural  schools. 

No  pupil  under  five  (or,  perhaps,  six)  should  be  en- 
rolled in  any  oi-dinaiy  National  school;  but  in  towns, 
grants  might  be  mads  to  infant  departments  or  play- 
such  school  should  have  more  than  Sff 
children  in  a room,  each  under  a separata  teacher,  ex- 
cept that  for  games  several  might  bo  brought  togctticr 
in  a large  hall  or  yard.  The  diildren  in  these  would 
^0  sot  lessons  and  no  books.  The  superintendents 
should  prove  themselves  suitable,  but  need  not  have 
the  qualific-atrions  of  a certified  teacher.  No  more  junior 
°®^stant  mistresses  should  be  appointed. 

Changes  should  not  be  made  in  tho  cods  without 
lo^er  and  more  careful  consideration. 

The  foriner  “ Office  Committees  ” were  a 'usoful  ad- 
junct to  the  Board.  The  Powis  Commission  recom- 
mended a small  permanent  Committee  of  the  Board ; 
such  a -Committee  would  be  useful  to  consider  appeals 
matters  to  bo  laid  before  the  full  Board. 

-iup  Board  meets  only  once  a fortnight;  it  used  to 
meet  once  a week,  which  was  seldom  enough.  The' 
objections  to  a weekly  meeting  might  be  met  by  the- 
^ard  6 sitting  two  consecutive  days  in  each  fortnight. 
-ituB  would  give  the  members  time  to  look  into  appeals 
and  other  cases. 


A.  PURSER. 


6th  March,  1913.. 
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APPENDIX  XIII. 

(Handed  in  by  Mr.  .-1.  Purser.) 


MjiJlOKiNDUM  ON  C.46E  OP  CtOONDAPl’  NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

At  the  Mansion  House  public  meeting,  held  on  the 
25th  October,  to  protest  against  the  dismissal  oi 
Mr.  Mansiield,  the  following  extracts  were  read  from 
letters  of  mine  to  a Mr.  O’Callaghan,  National  school 
teacher  : — 

" Tu  my  mind,  tlie  greatest  grievance  the  teachers 
have  is  that  there  shomd  be  no  means  of  appealing 
against  a matter  of  the  sort,  and  that  the  Besident 
Commissioner  or  any  higher  official  should  be  allowed 
to  intercept  or  stop  an  appeal  to  the  Board.  I,  as  the 

highest  official,  gave  my  opinion  that  Mr.  had 

been  unfairly  reported  upon,  and  was  unable  to  have 
the  report  cancelled,  or  my  view  of  the  matter  laid  be- 
fore the  Board.  ” 

“ That  the  teachers  have  no  means  of  making  an 
effective  appeal  in  case  of  an  unjust  report  is  perfectly 

clear  and  patent,  after  my  experience  in  the case; 

but  I think  that  you  write  imprudently  when  you 
write  of  smashing  the  Board,  anil  that  your  organisa- 
tion is  attacking  the  wrong  party.  It  is  not  the  Board 
that  is  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  the  teachers,  but  I>r. 
Starkie,  who  suppresses  facts  and  reports,  and  thus 
prevents  the  Board  coming  to  a proper,  or  any,  deci- 
sion.” 

As  regards  the  general  question,  it  is  claimed  by  the 
Besident  Commissioner  that  ” be  alone  had  authority 
to  decide  what  cases  should  be  submitted  to  the  Board.  ’ ’ 
(Independent,  Slst  October,  1912);  and  Mr.  "Ward,  a 
Commissioner,  stated  (Independent,  30th  October, 
1912)  that  no  appeal  from  a teacher  had  come  before 
the  Board  for  the  past  two  years.  These  two  state- 
ments appear  to  me  to  confirm  what  is  said  in  the  ex- 
tracts from  my  letters  to  Mr.  O’Callaghan.  The  letters 
were  not  written  for  publication,  but  I gave  permission 
to  a teacher  to  use  the  information  they  contained,  in- 
sisting only  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  clearly 
explained  that  they  were  not  written  in  connection  with 
the  Mansfield  case,  of  which  I had  no  personal  know- 
ledge. This  condition  was  not,  I think,  observed. 

I now  dome  to  the  particular  case  of  Cloondaff 
National  School,  referred  to  in  my  letter. 

The  •teacher  considered  himself  aggrieved  by  the  last 
two  reports  on  his  school — dated  16th  February,  1910, 
and  3rd  November,  1910.  Though  he  bad  worked  hard 
— the  written  work  of  his  pupils  proves  it — the  senior 
inspector,  Mr.  Cussen,  reduced  the  merit  of  the  school 
from  ” fair  ” to  “ middling,”  and,  in  consequence,  an 
official  reprimand  (in  duplicate)  was  addressed  to  the 
teacher,  who,  in  hie  anger,  wrote  an  impertinent  letter 
to  the  secretaries,  dat^  22nd  December,  1910.  This 
letter,  along  with  the  inspector’s  report,  was  sent  to 
me,  when  with  a noting  at  top  by  the  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Lemass,  asking  for  my  observations. 
It  is  not . pretended  there  was  any  direction  to 
me  not  to  visit;  in  fact.  Dr.  Starkie,  in  a 
letter  dated  12th  July,  1911  (six  months  later) 
writes  : — ‘‘  I rated  Mr.  Lemass  for  not  making  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  you  were  not  to  examine  the  school.” 
As  I did  not  see  how  I could  make  any  useful  observa- 
tions without  knowing  more  about  tiie  school,  as  I 
thought  a visit  was  not  only  within  my  rights,  but  in 
accordance  with  my  duty,  knowing  nothing  of  any  ob- 
jection on  Dr.  Starkie’s  part  to  my  paying  such  a visit, 
I included  the  school  in  a round  of  visits  I was  paying 
in  the  West  of  Ireland.  There  was  no  secrecy  about 
my  intention.  ■ The  evening  before  my  visit,  I met  the 
senior  inspector  at  Westport  station,  and  referred  to 
the  matter  in  terms  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the 
teacher. 

Next  morning  (21st  January,  1911),  I reached  the 
school  at  10.20  o’clock,  and  remained  there  over  3^ 
hours.  I had  not  intended  to  make  so  prolonged  a 


visit;  the  memorandum  which  contains  my  obseiwa- 
tions  on  the  teachei'’3  Utter  explains  why  I found  this 
necessary.  (To  be  produced  by  me,  if  required. — A..  P.) 

As  the  propriety  of  this  visit  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion by  Dr.  Starkie,  I must  ask  the  Commission  to 
permit  me  to  go  into  the  matter,  which  I will  do  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

The  duties  of  the  chief  inspectors  are  laid  down  in  a 
document  dated  22nd  May,  1900,  of  which  I submit 
a copy.  Pai-agraphs  1,  6,  '7,  8,  9,  10,  and  15  bear,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  on  the  relation  of  the  chief 
inspectors  with  cir.ouite  and  officers  in  charge.  Here 
I need  quote  only  paragraph  5 ; — “ The  chief  inspectors 
to  be  at  liberty  to  examine  any  National  school,  when 
they  deem  it  necessary.”  I think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  above  paragraphs  not  only  justify  school  visits, 
but  require  the  chief  inspector  to  visit  schools  for  the 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  maintaining  a fairly 
equable  standard  of  inspection  throughout  their  eleven 
circuits.  The  following  are  the  objections  made  by 
Dr.  Starkie  to  my  visit.  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
consistent : — 

(1)  Mr.  Ward  writes  in  Independent,  of  6th  Novem- 
ber, 1912: — “He  (Dr.  Starkie)  states  that  the 'only 
communication  sent  to  Mr.  Purser  was  one  asking  biin 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  tone  of  a letter  received- 
from  the  teacher,  and  to  say  what  action  should  be 
taken.” 

(2)  Dr.  Starkie,  in  a letter  to.  me,  dated  30th  Jime, 
1911,  writes  : — ” The  teacher’s  appeal  was  formally  re- 
ferred to  you  for  your  observation,  but  you  were  neither 
asked,  nor  expected,  to  visit  the  school.” 

(8)  In  his  letter  of  12th  July,  1911,  Dr.  Starkie 
writes  : — ” You  held  a check  inspection  in  OloondoS 
school  without  orders.  This  cannot  be  denied;  the 
point  referred  to  you  was  whether  a re-inspection 
should  be  held.  By  holding  it  you  took  the  decision  out 
of  ray  hands.  You 'say  this  was  five  montiis  ago,  but  I 
did  not  know  of  your  action  until  April,  when  I rated 
Mr.  Lemass  for  not  making  it  perfectly  clear  that  you 
were  not  to  examine  the  school.” 

(4)  Mr.  Ward,  in  Independent,  of  ,30th  October, 
1911,  wri-tes  : — ” He  (Dr.  Starkie)  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Purser  had  interfered  in.  the- case  without  instruc- 
tions to  review  the  report  of  the  senior  inspector,  and 
contrary  to  the  practice  followed  in  the  office,  as  set 
forth  in  the  orders  of  the  Besident  Comrnissioner,  and 
which  are  of  many  years  standing.”. 

(5) '  Dr.  Starkie,  in  his  letter  of  Slst  Octo'ber,  1911, 
signed  by  Mr.  Wyse,  states: — ‘‘  He  (Dr.  Starkie)  bad 
decided  not  to  bring  Mr.  Purser’s*unauthotised  and 

irregular  report  before  the  Board It  should  be 

remembered  that  it  was  open  to  Mr.  Purser  ....  to 
appeal  to  the  Board  through  the  secretaries;  ond  fur- 
ther that  Mr.  Ward  might  have  raised  the  question  at 
the  Board.” 

As  regards  No.  1.  there  was  nothing  about  ‘‘  tone  ” 
in  the  noting  when  sent  to  me;  it  was  shsurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Resident  Commissioner  or  the  Board 
would  need  the  opinion  of  a chief  inspector  to  decide 
on  the  tone  of  a letter. 

As  regards  No.  2,  I have  only  to  point  out  that  there 
was  noMiing  in  the  secretary’s  noting  forbidding  my 
visit  to  Cloondaff  National  School,  and  that  the  matter 
was  within  my  discretion,  according  to  the  document 
regulating  my  duties. 

As  regards  No.  3,  I held  no  check  inspection'.  A 
check  inspection  would  require  a check  report,  and  I 
furnished  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  only  a memorandum 
of  observations  on  the  teacher’s  letter.  I need  not  em- 
phasise the  difference  between  the  - statement  made 
here: — ‘‘The  point  referred’- too  you  was-" whether  an 
inspection  should,  be  held  ” — and  the  etatetment  in 
these  other  extracts. 
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As  regfirds  No.  4,  I informed  Dr.  Starkic  tliat  uo 
orders  had  ever  reached  me  or  my  colleague,  I do  not 
boiievc  they  were  ever  issued,  hut  if  they  were,  Dr. 
Starldo  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  produce  a copy. 

As  regards  No.  5,  I tbiuk  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
show  that  my  report  was  neither  unauthorised,  npr  irre-; 
gnlar.  But  even  if  it  had  been,  the  fact  •'would  sfotr 
appear  to  me  to  warrant  the  depriving  the  teacher  of 
an  increment  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

As  regards  the  part  of  number  5,  referring  to  my 
right  of  appeal,  I sluill  take  it  up  Inter  on. 


To  return  to  my  visit  to  the  Clooadaff  school,  I looked 
over  the  written  exercises  of  the  pupils,  both  those  done 
before  and  those  done  since  !Mv.  Cussen’s  inspection,  I 
heard  the  children  at  tli?ir  oiifil  lessons,  and  examined 
them  to  some  extent,  inspected  the  premises  thor- 
QUghly,.nnd  .conferred  with  the  teacher.  My  inspection 
lasted  about  as  long  as  Mr.  Cussen’s.  The  conclusion 
forecxl  on  me  was  that  the  school  had  been  underrated 
by  Mr.  Cussen,  senior  inspector,  and  probably  by  Mr. 
Fontori,  junior  inspector,  in  the  previous  year. 

, I had  an  hour  to  spare,  and  rode  ou  to  a neighbouring 
school  for  comparison.  Hero  the  merit  “ very  good  ” 
had  been  .given.  TJie  oral  work  of  the  seiiool  went  on 
nicely  and,  quietly,  but  certainly  in  no  respect  better 
(to  say  the  least)  .than  in  Cloondaff,  which  had  been 
marked  “ middling.”  "When  I came  to  examine  the 
written  work,  I found  it  greatly  inferior— not  only  w’as 
there  an  absence  of  intelligencoj  but  practically  an  en- 
tire absence  of  correction.  (I  ciur  produce  some  com- 
positions.) Judged  by  the  average  age  of  the  pupils, 
the  classes  wore  a year  behind  those  of  Cloondaff. 

That  there  had  been  a lapse  from  a proper  standard 
in  both. coses  ^vas  so  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  I wrote 
to  the  senior  inspector  the  same  evening,  telling  him 
so,  witli  a view  to  his  reconsidering  his  standard  in 
future.  His  reply  reached  mo  in  a couple  of  days,  and 
revived  careful  consideration  before  my  memo- 
randum of  8th  February  was  sent  in.  I recominand 
that  the  merit  mark  of  the  school  Cloondaff  should  be 
changed 'to  “'good,”  and  that  Mr.  Kellybe  admonished 
not  tcr  write  suCh  an  impertinent  letter  again. 

Thfi'next  thing  I heard’of  the  ease  was  contained  in 
a letter  frpm  the  teacher,  in  which  he  informed  mo 
that'Dr.  Starkie  (Mrs.  Starkie  and  Miss  Starkic),  Mr. 
Dilwdrth,  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Cussen,  the  senior 
inspector,  ivhose  report  was  impugned,  liacl  visited  the 
school  on,  the  30th  March;  that  Dr.  Starldo  seemed 
pleased;  but  that  Mr.  Cussen  was  going  about  the  sehool- 
roohi  pointing  out  defects  to  Mr.  Dilworth.  At  this 
time'!'  was  hot  aware  that  practically  the  whole  of  my 
memorandum  had  been  'submitted  to  Mr.  Cussen  for 
tiis  criticism,  and  that  a reply  dated  .18th  March,  1911, 
had  been  received  from  him.  but  never  submitted  to 
me.  Mr.  Dilworth,  when  I questioned  him  on  the  6th 
April,  informed  me  of  this  visit.  He  denied  that  Mr. 
Onssen  had  acted  as  stated,  but  had -to  admit  it  was 
ti-ue-wheii'I  mentioned  specific  matters  the  senior  in. 
spactor  had  ipointed  out.  He  acknowledged  that  the 
aTrittt.'u  work  was  good,  <and  that  the  pupils  answered 
him. , intelligently  ;on  what  thev  were  doing,  and  ho 
added. that  ho  had  told  Mr.  Cus'sen  on. coming  out  that 
he  liad^.uQdci-marked  the  school.  Mr.  Ward  , subse- 
quently told  me  that  Dr. ..Starkie  had  made  the  same 
observation  to,,him,., 


I acoept  Mr.  DQwortli's- statement  .as'eonfii-miug  m 
judgment;,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 'desire  to  dra’ 
attention  to  the  fact  that  by  the  ISoard’s  directions',  th 
secretaries  are  not  inspection  officers,  and, are  not  i 
interfere, .yith  the  chief  inspectors’  functions.  I ma 
retuw  to  this  point  later.  Here  I only  desire  to  drx' 
atteqtion  to  the  treatment  of  the.  teacher  and  h 
school.  Dr.  Starkie,  Mrs.  Starkie,,  Mi'ss  Starkie,  M: 
Dilworth,  and  Mr.  Cussen  drive  up  to  the.  school  doc 
in  n''tootor  car,  in  a very  remote  part  of  Mayo,  wliei 
the  children  are  quite  imused  to  oidinary  visitors-  th 
very  unusual  visit  of  five  persons  of  tholr  importanc 
ivoiaa' naturally' upset  the  teachers  and  children  fc 
some  time,  especially  ivheri  on©'  of  ' the  visitors  ■ 
allowed. to -go.about.pointing  out  defects  in  the  teacher 
hearing;:  at,  the  end  of  about  2Q  minutes,  before  ord 
nary. attention  and  work  could  well  be  expeoted  to  ha'v 
been  .resumed.- the  -visitors  depart— the  Resident  Con 
missioner  without  -expressing  any  disapproval  of  tli 
school— and  though  -he  and  Jfr.  Dilworth  inform  M' 
Cussen  that  the  latter  had  Underrated  the  school  *t 
Resident  Commissioner,  without  further  reference-  i 


me,  settles  the  matter  by  noting  on  Mr.  Cussen’s  criti- 
cism of  m.y  moinoranduin  : ‘‘  Having  visited  Cloondaff 
School,  I sec  no  siifftcioiit  roasun  for  altering  the  i-nark 
assigned  to  tlio  school  hv  Mr.  Cussen. — W.  J.  M S 
4th  Api-il, 

; nothing  of  this,  or  of  Mr.  Cnssen's  criticism 

of  iny  mcmoronduin  for  a couple  of  mouths.  I kept 
asking  for  the  file,  but  was  put  <iff  with  statements  ns 
to  its  wbereahouts.  Ou  May  •i'iiul,  I luudo  u formal 
written  application  for  it;  but  not  until  10th  JuiU’  was 
it  given  me.  Then  I found  it  had  been  iimrkeJ  as  a 
confidential  ” file  and  looked  up  in  the  safe.  It  was 
loft  i\ith  me  only  a few  da, vs — until  ICth  Juno — when 
it  was  tiikeii  away  by  Mr.  Phelan,  aethig  for  Private 
Rocretavy.  On  tlte  11th  June.  I dviiftod  a letter  to  Dr. 
Starkic,  but  on  Mr.  Hyne’a  iidviee,  ns  Mr.  ‘Word,, , a 
Coimuissiouer.  was  looking,  after  the  .matter,  I wiiii-. 
iield  it.  As  Jlr.  Ward  failed  to  get  any  satisfaction  at 
his  intei'viow,  and  ns  Dr.  Starkie.  went  away  to  visit 
Tipperary  or  other  schools  l)eIore  a second  interview 
could  take  place,  I wrote  to  him  ou  the  20th  June 
setting  out  my  views  of  the  ease,  iiud  i‘xpressing.  mv 
intention  of  appealing  to  the  Braird.  On  1st  Julv  I 
received  (he  following  two  l«‘ttci‘s  from -him  (B/  imd 


AiiUKVJjiix,  1911. 

Dear  Sir — I will  take  lueasiires  that  your  appeal 
shall  bo  heal'd  by  tbe  Board. 

I may  say  that  I fail  to  understand  how  you  are 
aggrieved.  Tho-  toadrer's  npijoal  w iis  formally  refurred 
to  you  for  your,  obsorvatious,  hut  you  were  neither 
naked  nor  expeoted  to  visit  the  school,  and  I fancy  you 
are  aware  of  iny  objection  to  .your  holding  what  was 
called  ‘'check  examinations”  without  ordei's.  Again, 
I fail  to  seo  how  you  have  a right  to  question  the  way 
in  which  your  report-  was  treated,  unless  it  is  your  cim- 
tontion‘'tiiat'  a chief  inspector's  report  is  final,  and 
must  bind  me,  uvou  when  I luive  first  kucnvledge,  as 
in  this  case.  Such  a miscoucr'ptinn  of  his  position' is 
strange  in  an  official  of  40  years  stniidiug;  it  is  still 
more  strange  to  find  him  discussing  the  details  of  ad- 
ministrations, which  are  my  province,  with  a Commis- 
sioner, and  giving  him  eoiifidentiul  information  which 
should  be  resevyed  for  my  car.  Such  conduct  shows 
that  the  official  of  40  years  standing  has  not  yet  learned 
the  most  rudimentary  rules  of  the  service.  A>min,  I 
cannot  grasp  how  the  teacher  has  been  unjustly  treated, 
VVoeks  ago,  I directwl  that  his  school  should  be  ex- 
arained_  by  a chief  inspector  next  year,  and  that  if  his 
report  is  good,  tho  inereuicjit  shouki  he.  pp,yuhle  fr.oni 
April  1st  in  this  year.  I fail  to  seo  wliat'further  I 
cciiilcl  do,  milcss  I am  to  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of 
a suborcimato.  who  has  givoii  mo  no  evidence  that  his 
]udgmeut  is  imhiased  in  dealing-  with,  his  own  subor- 
duiutes.— lours  faithfully,  . 

(Signed).  IV.  J.  M.  STAr.KiE. 


■Inly  Isi,  1911. 

, Dear  .Sir-— (.')n  further  thoughts,  I have  decided  not 
to  bring  ^your  appeal  before  the  Board,  as  you  are -not 
entitled  to  appeal  nguiuat  a decisioij  of  mine  which 
doep.,uot  affect  you  jiei-sonaUy.  I net  thns  in  .yqiu:  in- 
terest, as  I intended  to  ask  the  Board  to  ceusuro  you 
for  your  insubordination,  bub  as- 1., am  .ver,v  anxious  not 
to  do  anything  to  aff&cfc  yoim  .pension,  I will  Jet  the 
matter  droj),  in  the  (mpe  tbfit  vou  may  -come  to  see 
the  impropriety  o.f  your  conduett— Yoiu-s  faithfully, ' • 

(Signed),.  W.  ,J.  M.  St-^rkii;. 


X tlunlc  1t  iii  impossible  t-b  'look  upon  these  letters  .ob, 
anything  but  a refusal  to  put  the.  Cloondaff  case  be- 
fore -th<?  Board.  The  first  .letter,  sp^ks  p.f  taking 
B)easiir-3s  .that  ihy  appeal,  should  b©  -heard  -by  -the 
BoijWth  I.>?it  the  context  ^jhoyg  that  wjiat  jv.ns  Intended- 
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was  to  put  my  letter  of  20tb  June  before  the  Com- 
missiouiira,  hiicI  without  hearing  me,  to  get  mo  cen- 
sured. prol).ably  suspended  or  culled  on  to  resign,  for 
vemturing  to  propose  to  exercise  my  right  of  appeal, 
which  Dr.  Starkie  himself  says  in  his  letter  of  31st 
October,  1911,  in  the  Indepetidcnt,  Ihad: — “It 
should  be  rememboi'ed  that  it  was  open  to  Mr.  Purser 
...  .to  appeal  to  the  Board  through  the  secretaries.” 
It  was  apparently  insubordination  for  me  to  mention 
to  him  that  I intended  to  exercise  this  right;  he  had 
determined  to  ask  the  Board  to  censure  me  for  my  in- 
tention; and  he  assumes  tliat  the  Board  would  have 
done  so  as  a matter  of  course. 

As  this  would  have  interfered  with  my  pension 
lah'cady  foui-  years  over-dne)  and  as  I could  not  con- 
veniently afford  to  have  it  reduced,  I was  obliged  to 
give  way.  As  Dr.  Starkio  had  left  the  office  for  ten 
days  or  so,  I wrote  to  him  on  July  2ncl , ns  follows  : — 

CI)Py.  (Letter  D.) 

Saturday  Night, 

1st  ■/«!(/.  1911. 

Dear  Dr.  Stavliie — Yom'  first  letter,  received  tills 
morning,  though  it  cousui-ed  me  for  faults  of  wliieh  I 
do  not  think  I was  guilty,  contained  some  things  for 
which  1 was  gmteful — tho  promise  that  you  would 
allow  my  appeal  to  go  bofore  the  board,  and  the  state- 
ment that  weeks  ago  you  directed  tliat  Mr.  Kelly’s 
school  should  be  examined  by  a chief  inspector  next 
yeai',  with  a view  to  granting  him  an  increment  from 
1st  April  last,  in  case  of  a favourable  report  beiug 
mndo.  This  direction  had  not  reached  either  chief 
inspector  before  I wrote.  Had  I known  of  it,  I would 
not  have  written  niy  letter,  even  though  1 felt  strongly 
that  his  increment  should  date  from  an  earlier  period. 
But  unfortunately  my  letter  has  drawn  from  you  several 
serious  charges  to  which  I plead  “ not  guilty.”  aud 
v'hich  I shall  be  glad  to  have  investigated  if  you  see 
fit.  You  charge  me'  with  at  least  an  irregularity  in 
visiting  Clooudaff  School  without  orders,  to  inquire 
into  the  teacher’s  appeal;  but  it  is  only  five  months 
nftcr  my  visit  that  this  objection  is  made  to  me.  It 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  tippeal  against  the  in- 
s|K*ctoi''s  oxaniiuatioa,  but  a protest  against  a repri- 
mand, that  the  teacher  made.  I did  not  see  what  use- 
ful observations  I could  make  without  acquainting  my- 
self with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  giving  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself.  Neither 
you  nor  the  Commissioners  desire  to  condemn  any 
teacher  unheard,  I am  confident.  My  visit  to  the 
school,  which  'was  made  with  a prejudioo  against  tho 
teaelier,  led  me  to  believe  that  the  unfavourable  re- 
port on  his  school  .was  not  justified.  Mr.  Dilworth 
told  me  that  he  had  expressed  tho  same  opinion  to  Mr. 
Oussen ; arrd  Mr.  Wal'd  told  me  that  you  also  consider^ 
the  seho.nl  had  beon  under-estimated.  So  far  as  I am 
nwai'o.  the  teacher’s  I’eprimaud  remains  uncaucelled. 

I am  nob  so  ignornut  or  presumptions  ns  to  suppose 
that  n report  of  mine  is  final . or  must  bind  you  or  the 
Board,  aud  I should  be  sorry  to  put  forward' so  absurcl 
a claim. 

You  chiirge  me  ‘‘witli  discussing  the  details  of  ad- 
ministration uith  a Commissioner  and  giving  him  con- 
fidential information  which  should  be  reserved  for  my 
oar.”  I cannot  plead  guilty  to  doing  so,  aud  you  close 
your  letter  by  refei'ring  to  me  as  “ a suboi-diu.ate.  who 
has  given  me  no  evidence  that  his  judgment  is  un- 
biassed in  dealing  with  his  own  subordinates.”  I do 
not  think  I have  six>kon  of  the  other  officers  of  the 
Board  as  ‘‘my  subordinates.”  Is  it  allowable  to  sug- 
gest that  I might  reasonably  claim  to  bo  h<i]d  un- 
biassed until  the  contrary  is  'shown,  and  to  point  out 
that  yon  cannot  get  confidential  information  on  the 
point  from  all  tho  stag  in  a few  days..  If  any  of  them 
holds  me  guilty  of  showing  bias  against  him,  I shall 
be  surprised.  Hvcii  Mr.  Cusson.  though  we  have  dis- 
agreed about  one  ease,  will  not  do  so,  I expect;  but 
should  he,  I would  I'efcr  you  to  iny  noting  on  Mr.  Dil- 
worth's  query  in  the  matter  of  tho  Cnrrowstcolaun 
falsifications. 

I fully  recognise  the  kindness  of  the  motive  given 
in  'yonr  second  letter  for  not  bringing  ray  appeal  before 
. the  Board ; some  ,of  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Cnssen  has 
been  tdlowed  to  make,  would  seem  to  make  the  matter 
of  personal  interest  to. mo.  If. my  appeal  was  insubor- 
dinate, T apologise  for  making  it,  but  I should  like 
these  other  charges  made  against  me  withdrawn  or 


inqiiircvl  into.  Should  the  Board  consider  them  proved. 
I hope  the  Commissioners  will  be  pleased  to  accept 
my  resignation,  and  to  treat  me  with  as  much  con- 
sideration as  has  been  shown  to  other  officers  who  have 
left  the  service  in  recent  years.  The  tone  of  your  letter 
leads  me  to  hop©  for  a favourable  ending  of  the  matter. 
— Y'oiirs  faithfully, 

A.  l^nnsEii. 

P.S. — I hope  you  will  excuse  my  saying,  and  I do 
so  without  any  intention  of  making  a’  eomplniut  {for  T 
believe  the  matter  was  a puin  accident,  owing  to  huriw) 
that  it  was  not  pleasant  to  receive  yonr  second  letter 
in  au  open  envelope. — A.  P. 

As  far  as  the  teacher  was  eoneernod,  1 hod  obtained 
a promise  that  some  retribution  would  bo  made  to  him, 
though  I considered  his  incrcineat  should  date  from 
-1910;  and  I beg  your  special  attention  to  this.  .‘Vs  1 
could  not  hope  for  any  justice  in  the  matter  beiug  done 
to  myself,  I sent  in  my  resignation  to  date  fro3ii  Olsfc 
October,  1911. 

' I heard  nothing  more  from  Dr.  Starkie  until  the  I2fh 
July,  when  he  sent  me  the  follouing  letter.; — 

COPY.  July  mil,  1911. 

Dear  Mr.  Purser — I have  Jiot  replied  to  your  last- 
letter,  as  I was  away,  and  very  busy  with  oxtracous 
matters  since  my  return  last  Friday. 

If  I may  venture  to  advise  yon,  I would  drop  this 
ufCair  altogether.  My  letter  was,  no  doubt,  stiongly 
expressed,  but  you  gave  m&  cause  for  anger  by  the 
tone  of  your  letter,  which  was  a reflection  on  my  sense 
<jf  justice.  As  far  as  I remember,  my  charges  wei'c  ;; — 
(1)  Tliat  you  held  a check  inspection  in  Cloonduff 
School  without  orders.  This  cannot  be  denied;  tho 
point  referred  to  you  was  whether  a re-inspeetioji 
should  b©  held;  by  holding  it,  you  took  tho  decisioii 
out  of  my  hands.  You  say  this  was  five  months  ago, 
but  I did  not  know  of  your  action  until  April,  when  I 
ratc<l  Mr.  Leinass  for  not  malting  it  perfectly  clear  that 
you  were  not  to  examine  the  school;  (2)  that  you  dis- 
cussed details  of  administration  with  Mr.  Ward,  in 
violation  of  my  order,  sent  round  some  years  ago,  that 
no  officer  should  do  this.  I am  glad  you  deuy  the 
charge.  Mr.  Ward  had  told  me  that  he  had  discussed 
the  matter  ivith  him  (sic)  and  that  you  showed  him 
specimens  of  the  work.  Of  course,  I could  not  con- 
duct the  adniinisti-ation  if  Commissioners,  behind  my 
back,  discussed  questions  with  officials;  (3)  that  you 
were  insubordinate.  This  can  hardly"  be  denied.  Tho 
administration  could  not  go  on  if  my  orders  are  not 
accepted.  You  know  there  is  a B.O.  that  even  the 
oi'dei‘8  of  the  secretaries  must  be  obeyed,  as  coming 
from  me  or  the  Boai-d. — Y'ouvs  truly, 

{Signed),  W.  J.  M.  St.^ukie. 

P.S. — As  I am  the  final  authority  on  details  of  ad- 
miiiistratiou,  no  responsibility  rests  on  any  suboidinatc 
officer  for  my  acts. — ^W.  J.  M.  8. 

I saw  him  later  in  the  day.  and  find  tho  following 
memo,  of  the  interview  in  my  note-book  : — ” Spoke  to 
him  (Dr.  Starkie)  about  Cloondaff.  Ho  said  orders, 
were  issued  years  ago  about  cheek  inspections,  and  he 
supposed  I htid  got  them;  that  Mr.  Lemass’s  noting  on. 
the  file  was  not  raeniit  to  produc©  a visit;  that  ha  sup- 
posed I knew  all  about  liis  order  in  tli©  case  (CToou- 
daff),  and  that  it  lutd  h(;en  duly  notified  to  me.  I ex- 
plained that  non©  of  these  had  been  conveyed  to  me, 
and  that  I knew  nothing  of  his  oixler  tc  Clooudaff  till 
four  or  five  weeks  ago.  He  had  to  admit  my  action 
was  excusable,  suggested  I ahould  t^r  up  his  letters 
{another  long  on©  that  morning).  He  was  quite  civil 
aud  even  friu3idly.” 

The  same  day -I  saw  Mr.  Ward,  who  mformed  ns© 
that  the  Eosident  Conunissioner  had  promised  that  the- 
toucher’s  increment,  if  a favourable  report  was  re- 
ceived, would  date  from  the  1st  April,  1910.  This 
quite  satisfied  me,  as  I now  thought  the  teacher  was 
to  got  all  I had  contended  foi’.  Dr.  Starkio,  however, 
has  g03ie  back  on  this,  and  has  refused  to  fulfil' bis 
promise — in  fact,  denies  that  he  made  it.  ' 

It  will  ho  noticed  that  in  his  letter  of  the  DOth  June, 
he  s&ys  : — ” Weeks  ago  I directed  that  his  school  shoisld 
bo  examined  by  .a  chief  inspector  next  year  - -the 
school -year,  . of  course,  being  plainly  implied.  I got 
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:the  clerk  who  used  to  attend  oa  the  chief  inspectors  to 
■find  out  it  such  directions  had  reached  the  inspection 
department.  They  had  not.  They  certainly  had  not 
been  sent  into  the  Library— the  chief’s  i-oom.  On  my 
return  from  a couple  of  weeks'  holidays,  I made  similar 
inquiries  with  the  same  result.  I then  wrote  to  the 
•senior  inspector.  Mr.  Cussen.  to  know  if  these  direc- 
tions had  reached  him.  On  Stli  August,  Mr.  Oussen 
■replied  that  no  such  notification  had  yet  reached  him 
or  Mr.  Fenton.  .It  does  not  seem  to  me  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  no  such  directions  were  issued;  but,  as 
T)r.  Starkie  hod  notified  to  me  his  direction  to  have 
the  school  inspected  by  a chief  inspector  in  the  year 
1011-12,  I inspected  it  on  the  27th  September.  There 
was  nothing  in-egular  in  ray  doing  so,  and  though  my 
report  was  sent  about  the  middle  of  October,  no  ob- 
jection to  my  action  was  made  before  I resigned  on 


6th  November.  Then  Dr.  Starkie  had  my  report  can. 
colled,  and  later  on  (March,  1912,  I think)  he  sent  my 
successor,  Mr.  McNeill,  to  hold  another  inspection. 
He  also  marked  the  school  “good.” 

So  now  w’c  have  my  two  reports  and  Mr,  McNeill’s 
giving  the  school  “ good.”  Dr.  Starkio’s  and  Mr.  Dil- 
wovth’s  acknowledgement  that.  Ihe  school  was  imder- 
marked  by  Mi-.  Cussen,  but  Dr.  Staririe  still  contends 
that  I was  wrong,  and  that  his  noting  re  Mi-.  Cussen ’s 
'‘middling”  was  con-ect  and  proper,  with  this  conse- 
quence, that  the  teacher  is  deprived  of  oue  year’s  in- 
crement,  and  that  even  it  *no  such  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice occurs  in  future  he  will  be  deprived  of  the  amount 
of  such  increment  every  tbiwl  year,  when  his  case 
comes  forward  for  veconsidovation  under  the  triennial 
svsteiu. 

A.  P. 


APPENDIX  XIV. 

(ifaiiJcd  in  by  Mr.  Parser.) 


No.  1 — Be  CLOOND.4FF  Case. 

On  the  29tb  June,  1911,  I wrote  to  Dr.  Starkie  to 
the  following  effect : — 

Dear  Dr.  Starkie — 1 remet  to  have  to  ti-ouble  you 
witii  a letter  on  the  Cloon^fi  case.  The  decision  come 
ho„in  the  matter,  especially  as  it  was  not  referred  back 
to  me  after  Mr.  Cussen  had  been  allowed  his  say,  has 
been  an  unpleasant  sui-prise  to  fire. 

I was  quite  unawoi-e  of  it  until  about  three  weeks 
ago,  as  the  usual  courtesy  of  notifying  the  action  on  a 
report  was  not  shown  to  me. 

The  day  after  I was  allowed  to  sec  the  file  I wrote 
you  a letter,  but  at  Mr.  Hynes’s  suggestion,  I with- 
held it  for  a while,  as  Mr.  Ward  was  apparently  taking 
up  the  case.  Mr.  Ward  spoke  to  me  about  it  again 
yesterday,  and  was  to  have  seen  you  on  the  matter, 
but  as  you  have  gone  away  for  some  time,  he  has  pro- 
bably  failed  to  have  an  interview  with  you. 

Under  the  circumstances,  lest  it  be  said  I had  by- 
lapse  of  time  forfeited  any  claim  to  re-consideration, 
I beg  respectfully  to  inform  you  that  I cannot  look 
upon  {he  decision  as  final  until  I have  appealed  to  the 
IV>:ird  and  been  Leai-d  by  t-herfi. 

I fortunately  brought  home  some  specimens  of 
■w-ork  done,  both  in  Cloondaff  and  Beltra  National 
Schook.  and  I think  I can  satisfy  any  impartial  per- 
son that  my  opinion  in  both  cases  is  correct,  and  that 
serious  injustice  has  been  done  Mr.  Kelly  by  Mr. 
Oussen.  Indeed,  the  latter’s  report,  if  carefuDy  read, 
shows  such  unfairness,  and  his  long  special  pleading 
letter  (whieli  was  never  submitted  to  me  for  my  obser. 
vationsj.  is  .such  a tissue  of  misrepresentation  as  to 
make  his  opinion  quite  worthless.  It  is  with  regret 
that  within  the  last  few  months  of  my  service  I should 
liave  to  appeal  against  action  taken  on  a report  of  mine, 
but  injustice  to  the  teacher,  not  to  mention  my  own 
self-respect  and  the  responsibilities  of  my  office',  I can- 
not conscientiously  do  otherwise. — I am,  yours,  etc., 

A.  Ptoser.  • 

The  Resident  Commissioner. 


No.  2. 

OoMMrssiosEDs  OF  Nation.al  Education,  Ip.f.land, 

.Abbeydeix,  June  30i/i,  1911. 

Dear  Sir— I will  take  measures  that  your  appeal  shall 
bo  heard  by  the  Board. 

I niay  say  that  I fail  to  understand  how  you  are 
aggrieved.  The  teacher’s  appeal  was  formally  referred 
to  you  for  your  observations,  but  you  were  neither 
asked  nor  expected  to  visit  the  school,  and  I fancy  you 
are  aware  of  my  objection  to  your  holding  what  was 
oaiied  check  examinations  ” without  orders.  Again 
I faiUo  see  how  you  have  a right  to  question  the  wav 
m wnich  your  report  was  treated,  unless  it  is  your 
confention  that  a chief  inspector's  report  is  final,  and 


must  be,  even  when  I have  first  knowledge,  us  in  this 
case.  Such  a misconception  of  his  position  is  strange 
in  an  official  of  40  yeai-s'  standing.  It  is  still  more 
strange  to  find  him  discussing  the  details  of  adminis- 
tration, which  are  my  province,  with  a Commissioner, 
and  giving  him  confidential  information  which  should 
be  reserved  for  my  ear.  Such  conduct  shows  that  the 
official  of  40  years’  standing  has  not  yet  learned  the 
most  rudimentary  rules  of  the  service.  ' Again,  I can- 
not grasp  how  the  teachers  has  been  unjustly  treated. 
Weeks  ago  I directed  that  his  school  should  be  examined 
by  a chief  inspector  next  year,  and  that,  if  his  report 
ia  good,  the  increment  should  be  payable  from  April 
1st  in  this  year.  I fail  to  see  what  further  I could 
do,  unless  I am  to  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of  a sub- 
ordinate, who  has  given  me  no  evidence  tliat  his  judg- 
ment is  nubiassed  in  dealing  with  his  own  subordi- 
nates.— Yours  faithfully, 

W.  J.  M.  Starkie. 


No.  ;!. 

Co&tMissioNERs  OP  National  Eiu’c.vriON,  Iuf.i.and, 
■July  laC,  1911. 

Dear  Sir — On  further  thoughts,  I have  decided  not 
to  bring  your  appeal  before  tlie  Board,  as  you  are  not 
entitled  to  appeal  against  a decision  of  mine  which 
does  nob  affect  you  personally.  I act  thus  in  your  in- 
terest, as  I had  intended  to  ask  the  Board  to  censure 
you  for  your  insuboixlination;  but  as  I am  very  anxious 
not  to  do  anything  to  affect  your  pension,  I will  let  the 
matter  drop,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  come  to  see  the 
impropriety  of  your  conduct. — Y'ours  faithfully, 

W.  J.  M.  Starkie. 


No.  4. 

COMMISSCONEES  OP  NATIONAL  EDtraATION,  IRELAND, 

July  mh,  1911. 

Dear  Mr.  Purser — I have  not  replied  to  your  last 
letter,  as  I was  away,  and  very  busy  with  extraneous 
matters  since  my  return  last  Friday. 

If  I may  venture  to  advise  you,  I would  drop  this 
affair  altogether.  My  letter  was,  no  doubt,  strongly  ex- 
pressed, but  you  gave  me  cause  for  anger  by  the  tone 
of  your  letter,  which  was  a reflection  on  my  sense  of 
justice.  As  far  as  I remember,  my  charges  were 
(1)  That  you  held  a check  inspection  on  Cloondaff 
school  without  orders.  This  cannot  be  denied.  The 
point  referred  to  you  was  whether  a re-inspection  should 
be  held.  By  holding  it  you  took  the  decision  out  of  my 
hands.  You  say  tliis  was  five  months  ago,  but  I did 
not  know  of  your  action  until  April,  when  I rated  Mr. 
Lemass  for  not  making  it  perfectly  dear  that  you  were 
not. to  examine  the  school;  (2)  that  you  discussed  de- 
tails of  administraion  with  Mr.  Ward,  in  violation  of 
my  orders,  sent  round  some  years  ago,  that  no  officer 
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should  do  this.  I am  fjlad  you  deuy  the  charge.  Mr. 
Ward  had  told  me  lie  had  discussed  the  matter  with 
him,  and  that  you  shoived  him  sjieeimeus  of  the  work. 

Of  ecmrsB,  I eoiild  iint  conduct  the  administration,  If 
Commissioiior.s,  behind  my  back,  discussed  questions 
with  offioials.  (3)  That  you  were  insubordinate.  This 
can  hardly  be  denied.  The  administration  could  not 
go  on  if  my  ordere  are  not  accepted.  You  Icnow  there 


is  a B.O.  that  even  the  orders  of  tho  secretaries  must  be 
obeyed,  »s  coming  from  me  or  tho  Board. — Yours  truly, 

W.  J.  M.  Staehib. 

P.8. — As  I am  the  final  authority  on  details  of  ad- 
ministration. no  responsibility  rests  on  any  subordi- 
nate officer  for  niy  acts. 


APPENDIX  XV. 


(Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Purser.) 


Wf.stpoht,  5th  Au{iust,  1911. 

Deal'  Mr.  Purser — The  notification  you  mention  in  your  letter  has  not  yet  reached  Mr.  Fenton  or  myself.. 
• Yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  Cdssen. 


APPENDIX  XVI. 

{.Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Purser.) 


N No..  1. 

INSPECTOllS  AND  ThlACHEUS: 

Letteu  pitOM  Mu.  Philip  ^YAl!D. 

To  the  Editor,  Irish  Indeyendent. 

Sir-  It  is  not  my  intention  or  desire  at  present  to 
express  publiciy  any  opinion  on  tho  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Mansfield  or  on  tho  merits  of  tho  controversy  to  'which 
it  has  given  rise. 

Without  touching  on  this  very  delicate  and  painful 
subject,  however,  I should  like  to  make  some  references 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Purser,  lato  chief  inapector,  ■which 
was  read  at  the  public  meeting  in  the  Mansion  House 
<5U  Friday  evenin".  My  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  I 
believe  he  is  allumiig  .in  that  letter  bo  a ease  in  which 
I have  been  very  much  interested  almost  from  the  first 
day  I became  a member  of  the  Board,  and  it  is,  I 
consider,  only  fair  to  all  concerned  that  I should  give 
my  vereion  of  what  took  place  during  the  negotiations. 

WITHOUT  INSTliUCTIONB. 

On  the  first  occasion  on  which  I mentioned  the  case 
to  Mr.  Purser  he  told  me  that  lie  had  already  visited 
the  school  in  question^  and  had  formed  a more  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  teacher  and  bis  work  than  the  senior 
inspector  liad  done.  Immediately  after'U’ards  I brought 
tile  case  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Starkie,  telling  him 
that  I believed  justice  had  not  been  done  to  the 
teaclier,  and  earnestly  appeah'ug  for  a review  of  bis 
case. 

He  informed  me  that  Mr.  Pureer  had  interfered  in 
the  case  without  instructions  to  review  the  report  of 
the  senior  inspector,  and  contrary,  to  the  practice  fol- 
lowed in  the  office,  as  set  forth  in  the  orders  of  the 
Resident  Conimissiouer,  and  which  arc  of  many  years’ 
standing.  He  also  told  me  that  bn  had  himself  visited 
the  school  in  the  montii  of  March,  1911,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  the  circuit  inspector’s  report-  ought  not  to 
be  interfered  with.  I still  urged  strongly  that  as  the 
chief  inspector  had  been  favourably  impressed  with  the 
school,  he  might,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  regu- 
larity of  the  inspection,  justly  award  the  increment  of 
good  service  salary  from  the  1st  of  April,  1910. 

A QUESTION  AS  TO  DATE. 

Notwithstaudiug  his  expression  of'opinion  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  and  tho  unauthorised  and  irre- 
gular report  of  Mr.  Purser,  tiie  Resident  Commissioner 
stated  to  me  that  he  would  take  the  chief  inspector’s 
views  into  consideration,  so  far  as  to  order  that  the 
school  should  be  inspected  by  the  chief  inspector  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year,  and  that  if  the  report 
then  furnished  were  favourable  the  question  of  award- 
ing an  increment  to  tho  teacher  from  tho  date 
mentioned  would  be  specially  considered. 


A difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  date 
arose  afterwards  between  Dr.  Starlde  and  myself.  He 
maintained  that  he  said  1st  April,  1911,  and  could  not 
possibly  mean  1910,  while  I was  equally  convinced  the 
latter  was  the  date  from  which  the  incroiueut  was  to 
be  paid. 

Some  time  towards  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning- 
of  July,  1911,  Dr.  Starlde  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Purser  had  written  a letter  requesting  that  his  views  in 
the  case  should  he  brought  before  the  Board,  and  that 
to  this  he  had  replied  that  if  Mr.  Purser  wished  he- 
would  bring  the  ease  specially  before  th©  Board,  but 
thought  it  might  not  be  prudent  in  Mr.  Purser’s  own 
interests,  and  that  Mr.  Purser  did  not  press  the  matter 
further.  I cannot  myself  recall  ajiy  instance,  during 
th©  past  two  years,  in  which  an  appeal  against  the 
report  of  an  inspector  on  the  work  and  character  of  a 
school,  or  the  result  of  such  an  appeal,  ever  came  for- 
mally before  the  Board. 

IN  C'OSFIACT  WITH  DU.  STAUKIE. 

Mr.  Purser  again  visited  the  school  on  the  5th 
September,  1911,  although  the  Resident  Commissioner 
maintained  he  should,  nob,  according  to  directions,, 
have  done  so  until  1912,  and,  cousequMitly,  the  report 
wffiieh  tho  chief  inspector  sent  in  on  this  occasion  was 
not  acted  on,  and  no  increment  as  a result  of  the  re- 
port was  awarded  to  tlie  teachei’. 

Aiter  this  inspection,  Mr.  Purser  submitted  to  me 
samples  of  the  written  work  and  drawing  which  had. 
been  executed  in  this  and  a neighbouring  scliool,  taken, 
he  said,  at  random  from  similar  standards  in  both 
schools.  This  neighbouring  school  had  got  higher  re- 
port than  the  school  under  consideration,  while  un- 
doubtedly the  specimens  of  work  from  t-he  lower -marked 
school  were,  in  my  judgment,  by  far  -the  better. 

On  the  2l8b  March,  1912,  Dr.  Starkie,  carrying  out 
hia  promise  to  me,  and  in  accordance  with  his  inten- 
tions and  the  direction  already  given,  sent  the  chief 
inspector  at  present  in  charge  of  the  school,  and  as 
the  report  show'ed  an  improvement  in  the  school  work 
sine©  the  preceding  year,  an  increment  of  good  service- 
salai'y  w’as  granted  to  the  teacher. 

teac;heus  and  inspectors. 

I have  liere  tried  to  give  a brief  and  impartial  his- 
tory of  this  case,  upon  which  so  much  importance  has 
been  laid.  I was  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Purser  for  his 
sympathy  with  the  teacher,  and  I must  state  here  that 
I should  like  to  see  a similar  state  of  feeling  subsisting: 
between  all  our  teachors  and  our  inspectors.  Inspectors,, 
while  doing  their  duty  fearlessly,  need  never  forget  that 
the  teachers,  too,  Lave  tights  as  well  as  duties,  and' 
that  they  have  sometimes  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  They  should  remember  how  very  easy  it  is  for 
an  official  to  make  a teacher’s  life  a burden  to  him,, 
and  perhaps  even  render  his  beaching  ineffective. 
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I am  bound  to  state  in  justice  to  Dr.  Starkie  that  be 
acted  throughout  this  case  in  a most  sympathetic 
manner  towards  the  teacher,  and.  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  opinion  already  referred  to,  he  kept  faith 
with  me  in  all  he  had  promised. 

PutLir  \V.uti), 

Commissioner  of  National  Education. 

Helfast,  26th  October,  1912. 


No.  2. 

Irish  Independent,  81et  October,  1912. 

MR.  ‘WARD’S  LETTER. 

A Reply  pbom  Dg.  Stagkie. 

To  the  Editor,  Irish  Independent. 

Sii' — The  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Educa- 
tion wishes  to  di'*w  attention  to  the  following  passage 
in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ward  in  to-day’s  issue  of  the  Irish 
Imlependcni  : — 

“ Some  time  towards  the  end  of  June  or  the  be- 
ginuing  of  Juljs  1911, • Dr.  Starkie  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Pui-ser  had  written  a letter  requesting  that  his 
views  in  the  case  should  be  brought  before  the 
Board,  and  that  to  this  he  had  replied  that  if  Mr. 
Purser  wished  he  would  bring  the  case  specially  be- 
fore the  Board,  but  thought  it  might  not  be  prudent 
in  Mr.  Purser’s  own  interests." 


Two  Letteks  to  Mu.  Purseil 

The  Resident  Commissioner  wrote  twice  to  Mr.  Pur- 
ser, nnd  so  far  as  he  remembers  Mr.  Ward  has  given 
the  substance  of  the  first  letter.  But  subsequently  the 
iicaident  Commissioner  w'tote  a second  letter,  of  which 
the  foRowiug,  to  the  best  of  bis  recollection,  was  the 
purport: — That  (by  Board’s  Order  of  7th  January, 
1902),  outside  of  general  principles  and  the  classes  of 
subject  matter  to  which  they  are  applicable,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  individual  Commissioners  to  raise 
whatever  matters  they  thought  proper,  he  alone  had 
authority  to  decide  what  cases  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Board,  and  that  he  would  not  tolerate  dictation  in 
this  matter  from  any'  subordinate  official;  that  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Dilworth  he  had  inspected  the  school 
himself,  and  had  taken  suitable  action;  that  ou  further 
eorisideratidii  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and  had  de- 
eiiliid  not  to  bring  Mr.  Purser’s  unauthorised  and  irre- 
gular report  before  the  Board,  in  Mr.  Purser’s  own 
interests,  -as  his  pension  was  already  in  jeopardy  on 
account  of  his  previous  suspensions  Iry  the  Board  for 
insubordination,  and  the  Resident  Commissioner  was 
most  anreious  that  a third  conviction  for  the  samc‘ 
offence  should  not  prevent  him  from  recommending  Mr. 
Purser  for  a full  pension. 


Ak  Appeal  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Wal'd  seems'  to  think  that  the  teacher's  incre- 
ment was  promised  from  April,  1910.  In  on  circum- 
stances could  this  have  been  done.  The  Resident 
Commissioner  promised  to  substitute  the  report  in 
1912  of  the  Chief  Inspector  for  the  Senior  Inspector’s 
report  of  the  preceding  school  year  (1910-11).  This  is, 
in  effect,  eancelling  the  latter’s  report. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  open  to  Mr. 
Purser,  as  to  any  other  official,  if  he  felt  aggrieved,  to 
appeal  to  the  I'Joard  through  the  Secretaries;  and,  fur- 


thennore,  that  Mr.  Ward  might  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion at  the  Board  at  any  time  if  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  Resident  Commissioner 
as  head  of  the  .Administration. 

A.  N.  Bonaparte  Wyse 

(Priv.  Sec.) 

Office  of  National  Education, 

Dublin,  Oct.  aOth,  1912. 


No.  !i. 

MU.  PURSER  AND  DB.  STARKTK. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Pnn.ii’  Warjj. 

To  the  Editor,  Irinh  hidependenL. 

Sir — With  I'efereuee  to  my  letter,  published  in  the 
Irish  Independent  of  Wednesday,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I have  received  a note  from  Mr.  I’lirsor,  in  which 
iio  denies  : — 

(1.)  That  he  interfere<l  in  the  case  alluded  to  without 
instructious  to  review  the  report  of  tlie  Senior 
luspactor,  ami  contrary  to  Iho  practice  followed 
ill  the  office. 

(2)  The  oecnrae.v  of  Dr.  Rlarkie’s  version  us  to  bring- 
ing the  report  of  tlic  Cliief  Inspector  before  the 
Boaid. 

Mr.  Purser  also  states  that  by  live  following  year  he 
understood,  not  the  culemlar  vear  1912,  but  the  school 
year  1911-12. 

rmt.ii*  Ward. 

Belfast,  Jllsfr  October,  1912. 


No.  4. 

A CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor,  Irish  Independent. 

Sir — Your  issue  of  this  date  has  u misprint  in  the 
letter  I addressed  to  Mr.  Ward.  II  yon  refer  to  my 
MS.  you  will  find  that  the  second  last  paragraph  reads 
ns  follows : — 

‘‘  As  regards  No.  2,  he  (Dr.  Starkie)  wrote  ou  !30th 
June  from  Abbeyleix  that  lie  would  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Board : on  1st  July  he  wrote  from  the  Edu- 
cation Office  that  he  would  not  d<i  so;  on  2iul  July  I 
sent  him  a letter  containing  my  resignation  to  date 
from  filsb  October."  Instoiul  nf  2iul  July  you  have 
printed  20th  July. 

-A.  Purser. 

12  Palmerston  Road,  Dublin, 

November  2nd,  1912. 


No.  C. 

MR.  PURSER  AND  DR.  STARKIE. 


To  the  Editor,  Irish  Independent. 

Sir — Dr.  Starkie  has  written  to  me  witli  reference  to 
Mr.  Purser’s  denial  No.  1.  us  given  in  my  uote  iu 
yesterday’s  issue.  He  states  that  the  only  communi- 
cation sent  to  Mr.  Purser  at  the  time  mentioned,  re- 
gaiding  the  case  in  question!  was  oue  asking  him  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  tone  of  a letter  received  from 
tlie  teacher  of  the  school,  and  to  say  uhat  action 
sliould  be  taken. 

I have  now  done  with  this  case,  and  shall  not  tres- 
pass further  on  your  space.  Knowing  so  much  about 
the  matter  I have  tried  to  he  fair  and  impartial  to  all 
concornod,  and  to  keep  tlic  case  distinct  from  every 
other  issue; 


Nov.  2nd.  1912. 


Philip  Ward. 
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APPENDIX  XVir. 


(Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Purser.) 


Alteration  of  duties  of  Chiefs  of  Inspection. 
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APPENDIX  XVIII. 

CHandcd  in  by  Mr.  I’nrsEr..) 

1 LeTTEH  to  ClUlKMiVN  EMCl-OSINO  EXTUA.CTS  FROM  A LeTPER  OF  M.  Vl-.IiSAY,  ] XSl-EOTEUIt  DES  EcOI.ER 

PiiDEAUffis  (Grasse,  Alpbs  Mauitimes.  Fraxce). 

No.  2. — Extracts  from  LiixTEit  of  Jl.  Vernay. 

No.  a,—Tuo  Specimen  Forms  (Bulletin  d'Inspection.) 


No.  1. 


Dear  Sir  Samuel, 


12  PAL.MERSTON  ROAU. 

•28f;i  WflrcJi,  1013. 


Ill  my  exainiuatLon  by  the  National  Education  Com- 
mittee, I Ti-as  asked  some  questions  on  the  Freucli 
system  of  iiispcotioii,  etc.,  ivbich  I answered  to  tbe 
best  of  my  ability.  However,  to  procure  absolutely 
•con’oet  information  for  the  Committee,  I wrote  to  xny 
friend,  M.  Vemay,  imd  now  enclose  you  n copy  of  his 
reply;  also  two  fonns  of  report  used  in  the  depurtmont 
Alpes  Mai'itimes.  (Note  the  little  paragraph  at  the 
end  of  each  report,  and  the  Fvmieli  trietho<l  of  pushing 
out  an  inefttcient  teacher). 


I am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Purser. 


wanted  to  be  scolded  a little;  she  does  better  now. 
But  the  bad  reports  are  an  exception.  Mind,  that  Uicy 
have  to  copy  themselves  wUnt  wi‘  have  written  on  their 
class  and  their  way  of  toaeliinj;.  It.  is  iiiretidy  u punish- 
ment. 

'■  (4)  How  we  decide  of  the  merit  of  n teacher. — ^\Ve 
have  no  absolute  criterion.  The  cliief  are  his  way  of 
teaching  and  the  morid  authority  he  lias  acquired  in 
the  place  by  his  conduct  and  manners.  We  take  into 
nccoiiub  also  what  be  does  for  post-school  classes  and 
institutions  connectetl  with  the  school  (eantines 
scolaires,  uiutimlite  scolaire,  tir  ct  preparation  inilitaire 
— %ve  have  a great  deal  of  those  now). 

■'  Of  course  there  is  nothing  niatliom.'ibical  hi  our 
appreciation,  and  we  may  err  move  or  less,  like  all 
human  beings;  hut  yon  must  have  experienced  it,  it  is 
not  dithoult-  to  make  out  whether  a soltool  is  or  is  not 
on  ^ good  footing,  whether  wxu'k  is  or  is  not  done  regu- 
larly and  conscientiously.” 


No.  2. 

Extracts  f-roin  a Iciier  of  M.  Vernay,  French  In- 
spector  of  J-'n'mari/  Se/iools  : — 

” (1)  The  raising  of  class  (i.e.,  promotion)  for 
teachers.  It  is  chiefly  based  on  time  of  service.  From 
the  fifth  to  the  fourth  class,  and  from  the  fourth  to 
the  third,  aftei-  five  years;  from  the  third  to  the  second, 
lifter  six  years.  Some,  one-tenth,  are  pieniotcd  by 
choice  [selection]  after  three  or  four'  years,  and  the 
choice  is  made  by  us.  From  the  second  to  the  first 
class,  promotions  by  choice  only,  after  a stay  of  at 
least  six  yeai-s  in  the  second  class.  To  prepare  the 
' choice  ' promotion  list,  we,  the  Elementary  Inspec- 
tors, meet  under  the  presidency  of  the  luspecteur 
d’Acadeinie  [Head  Inspector]  and  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  candidates.  There  is  a kind  of  cfintrol  by  what 
wc  call  the  ‘ Coiiseil  departmental  de  I’enseignement 
primaire,’  in  which  sit  four  school  masters  or  school 
mistre-sscs,  but  no  name  may  be  added  to  the  list  we 
have  established  [drawn  up].  You  know  that  an  in- 
crenso  of  salary  for  tcachei-s  has  been  voted  by  the 
Parliament,  but  it  \rill  be  realised  in  four  or  five 
years.  But  teachers  will  not  yet  be  rich:  the.  firab  class 
will  get  oGlOO  exactly.  It  is  just  to  say  iliat  in  the 
towns  they  get  many  additional  grants  or  bounties, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  town.  At  Nice  it 
may  amount  to  .£.30,  at  Cannes  £25,  and  so  on. 

“ (2)  The  monthly  syllabus.  There  is  no  general 
rule,  and  every  department  has  not  an  ofticisd  one,  like 
in  Haute  Savoie.  Hem  there  is  none;  but  good 
teachers,  and  they  are  a majority,  establish  [draw  up] 
one  for  every  class  of  the  school,  and  it  is  posted  up 
in  the  class  room.  This  way  of  proceeding  allows  to 
make  a difievenee,  according  to  the  place  and  to  the 
school ; it  will  not  be  tlie  same  on  ttio  mountain  and 
on  the  Riviera,  in  a mixed  school  with  12  or  20  pupils, 
and  a big  school  of  10  classes  and  400  pupils. 

" (8)  .;U1  our  inspections  are  unexpected  ones;  they 
are  confined  to  inspection.  On  oui’  arrival  in  the  class 
room,  wc  sib  dmni  and  let  things  go  on  as  usual.  Wo 
look  at  vegistcr-s,  monthly  exercise  copy  books,  daily 
copy  books.  As  a rulo  we  stay  one  hour  and  a half  in 
a class;  the  last  half-hour  is  devoted  to  questions  we 
put  to  pupils  on  some  particular  points,  but  it  has  not 
at  all  the  character  of  an  examination. 

‘‘  I don’t  remember  uhether  I sent  you  a model  of 
thes  'bulletin  d’inspoetion  ’ used  here.'  I send  you 
two;  one  of  an  old  master,  a lazv  man  wlio  will  go  "out 
im  pension  this  year.  [N.B.— Tliis  lazy  man  is  in  first 
cLsss.— A.P.]  And  the  other  of  a young  mistress  that 


No.  y. 

BULLETIN  D’lNSrF.CTlUN. 

M (1) 

Insfitutcur  (2) h 

( chmsc) 

Circomcripiion  de  Grasse. 

Canton  dc  Grasse. 

Commune  dc •. 

Ago  : 50.  Annees  de  service  : 41. 

Etat  civil : Marid. 

Charges  de  famile  (enfants  mineurs) : 

'litres  de  capacite  : B.E. 

Elevo  de  I’ecole  de  : 

Distinctions  honoriflques  (Dates)  : 

Ctnsse  : ler.  Traitment  fixe  : 2,200£. 

Date  de  la  nomination  au  poste  uotuel : — 
Observations  pai'ticulieres  : 


EcOLE  a CI.ASSE. 

CUlHSC. 

Do  la  (‘la.'we.  De  I'Scole.  j TOTAl. 

Nombre  d'el^ves  inacrits  : 39  ; 

— presents : 20  , ! 


Frequentation  scolaire : Muuvaiso,  6taib  meilleure 

cn  hiver. 

Couvs  d’adulbes  : 

Secretariat  de  mairie  : 800. 

Avautages  accessoires  : 

Etat  du  local ; local  eoiivennble,  a besoin  de  travaux 
d’entretien-prevus. 

(1)  Mme nec 

(2)  ST  (stagiaire)  ou  T (tituluire)  on  D (directeur); 

(adjoint). 
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Temic  inatei'ielle  tie  I'eeolo  : Passable  ; Salle  de  ciasse 
pen  propre,  bureau  du  maitre  encombrd. 

Education  et  discipline:  La  piopret4  laisse  a d^su'er; 
la  diseipliue  reste  faibic;  les  eleves  se  ddplaceut, 
causent,  font  uu  pen  eomme  chez  eux. 

Tenue  des  rcgistres  : Assez  b’en. 

Tetiue  des  eahiers  : Bonuc  pour  2 ou  3 eleves; 
medioei's  ponr  les  aiitves,  surtout  au  courg  elemen- 
taire  (Ire  amiee}  o«  Ton  a pris  de  niauvaises 
habitudes. 

•Correction  des  devoirs ; faite  pour  les  premiers ; 
mais  pour  les  ?,  ancune  correction  ui  surveillance  du 
travail. 

Preparation  de  la  ciasse : clioix  des  devoirs;  lefons 
sntendues  : Journal  de  olasse,  avec  des  iudgalites. 
details  oiseux  pour  rhistoire,  lejons  de  sciences 
appelees  exereiees  de  langage.  Devoirs  asaez 
bons  au  cours  moyen ; passables . au  c.  eldmre. 
(2c  aunee),  m4diocres  ailleurs,  mauvaise  copie. 
— Lepona  : — Correction  de  dictee;  individuelie;  les 
explications  qui  suivent  sent  m4diocres. — Gram- 
mairs  (c.  61re.)  : I’adjectif ; ee  no  serait  pas  mal  si  Is 
maitre  ne  parlait  autant  lui-meme,  ne  laissant  pas 
aux  414vqs  le  temps  de  reS^hir.  Caloul. — Prob- 

Idnies  pen  appropries  It  la  iepon  faite ; on  fait 
moyennement : les  operations  sont  p4nibles. 

Recitation  : Des  fables  senlement;  Diction  pdnible. 

Appreciation  g4nerale  d4  la  m4thode  et  des  proc6d4s 
d’enseignement;  r4sultats  : Le  travail  est  toujours 

mal  organist  chez  M (on  6 groupes  parmi  ses 

el4ves,  qu’il  n’arrive  pas  It  faire  travailler  simul- 
tanfement.  H s'agite  et  parle  beaucoup,  mais  e’est 
eouvent  du  simple  bavai-dage.  H est  fort  en  retard 
pour  le  plupart  des  mati4ves  du  programme.  Le 
niveau  baisse  : I’an  dernier  il  avait  encore  4 ou  5, 
414ves  qui  faisaient  k pen  pres:  il  n’y  en  a,  plus  qu’un 
cette  nnnec. 

fl  devrait  compi-endve  quo  le  moment  du  repos  est 
vemi  pour  lui. 


A Grasse,  le , 1912. 

L’Inspectcur  primaire  : Sign4,  Veenay. 

Vii  ; L'Inspecieur  d'academie  : Signs:  Jokbeet. 

Pris  en  communication  le 191... 

■ L.InBtiiuieuT ; 

Je  regrette  d’avoir  k eonstater  dans  le  dossier  de 

M que  des  observationes  de  ce  genre  lui  ont 

4te  adressees  dkjk,  a plusieurs  reprises.  Je  ne  veux 
pas  insistev  alors  qu’il  accomplib  sa  41e  ann4e 
de  services  mais  ne  dois-je  pas  lui  rappeler  qu'il  y a 
•deux  ans  deja  je  lui  conseillais  de  songer  au  repos. 
Je  lui  serai  oblig4  He  me  faire  connaitre  quelles  sont 
k ce  sujet  ses  intentions.  Il  serait  sage  de  sa  part  de 
devaneer  la  mesure  quo  nous  serons  bien  oblig4s  de 
prendre. 

N.B; — Prikre  de  prendre  pour  vous-m4me  eopie  de  ce 
Bulletin,  pour  le  representer  aux  inspections  ult4rieures 
Bn  faire  une  autre  copie  et  I’adresser  avec  ce  Bulletin, 
rev4kio  de  votre  signature,  k M.  I'Inspecteur  primaire. 


No.  4. 

BULLETIN  D’TNSPECTION. 

M (1) : 

Imtitutricc  (2)  T.-  d 

■Circcnscripiicn  de  Grasse. 

■Cavion  dc  Saint  Vallier. 

ComivnHC  d.u 

Age  ; Aun4es  de  service  : 6J. 

Etat  civil : C41ibataire. 

-Charges  de  famille  (enfants  mineurs) : 

Titres  de  capacite  : B.S. — C.A.P. 

Elkve.  de  r4eole  de  ; 

(1)  Mine n4e 

>(2)  S T (stagiaire)  ou  T (titulaire),  ou  D (directeur); 
A (adjoint). 


Distinctions  bonorifiques  (Dates)  : 

Ciasse  : 5.  Traitement  fi.xe  : l,‘200f. 

Date  de  la  nomination  au  poste  notuel:. 
Obsorvabioits  particulikres  : 


Ecoi.e  a 1 CIU.SSE. 


.ciasse. 


Dei  lu  clUHSvJ 

1 De  I'etoJe.  | 

Total. 

Nombre  d’elkves 

inserits ; 

14 

Nombre  d'elkves 

presents  : 

13 

1 i 

Fi-4quentation  scolaire : Assez  bonne. 


Cours  d’aduUes  : 

Secretariat  de  maiiie  : 

Avantages  accessoires  : 

Etat  du  local : Assez  bon;  les  cabinets  sont  peu  cou- 
veuables. 

Tonue  materielk'  de  r4eole  : L’ensemble  est  propre  et 
range;  dans  la  snlio  de  ciasse',  2 gravures,  qui  sout  dc 
la  i-eolame,  k faire  disparaitre. 

Education  et  discipline  : La  tenue  des  414ves  est  assez 
bonne  duns  I’enseinblR;  la  discipline  est  bonne. 
Tenue  des  rcgistres  ; Totaux  k faire  an  registre  d’appel, 
s'iiiscrire  au  registre  matricule. 

Tenue  des  eahiers  : Assez  bien;  on  n’a  pas  encore  con- 
tracte  des  habitudes  de  goht  traits,  titoes.  Les  eahiers 
mensuels  sent  tonus. 

Correction  des  devoirs  : Faite  regulikrement  et  abou- 
dainrnent;  trop  de  corrections  sont  neoessaires  : le 
travail  u’a  pas  4te  assez  x-*repare  ou  n4st  pas  assez 
surveille. 

Pr4paration  de  lu  ciasse ; choix  des  devoirs ; lejons 
sntendues  ; Preparation  par  ecrit  pas  assez  m4tho- 
dique  ni  r4guliki-e;  la  preparation  matericlle  fait 
d4faut,  quelque  personnalite  dans  les  devoirs  de 
franpais,  oeux  de  calcul  sont  empruntes  au  livi'e. 
Lefons  : Instruction  civiquo  : On  i-4eite  un  r4s«me, 
on  en  eopie  \iii  autre  2 mots  sont  expUqu4s;  e’est 
insuffisant.  ^ Grammairc  : Alternativement  k 2 cours  : 
ou  ' r4cite  ” le  livre;  qq.  explications  assez  bonnes 
neanmoius.  Lecture  (cours  prep.) : De  bonnes 
cboses.  Calowl. ; Bonne  l“fou  au  cours  prep,  p^epro. 
operations  s4ohes  au  cours  41emre.  mais  assez  bien 
faites;  probl4mes  bons  au  cours  moyen. 

Appi-4cia1aon  g4n4rale  de  la  m4bhode'^  et  des  prockdes 

d'enseignement;  r4sultats  : Mdlle fait 

travailler  mais  le  travail  n’est  pas  bien  organise  : pas 
d'emploi  dw  temps,  pas  de  programme  mensuel,  et 
on  ne  tire  pas  tout  le  profit  possible  de  ee  qui  est 
fait  D’autre  part,  elle  se  contents  trop  de  fairo 
appendre  par  coeur  et  ns  croit  pas  devoir  faire  des 
lepons.  Il  faudra  qu’elle  s’_y  motte;  elle  est  jeune, 
elle  ne  manque  ni  de  savoir,  ni  de  bonne  voionte, 
ni  d’aptitudes;  la  preuve  e’est  qu’ell©  a fait  quel- 
ques  bonnes  lemons  et  elle  peut  r4ussir.  Elle  n’a  pu 
faire  son  4duoatiou  dans  le  coin  recul4  ou  elle  se 
trouvait,  et  ou  elle  n’a  gukre  4t4  inspectee; 
maintenanb  o’est  uue  nouvelle  vie  pedagogique  qui 
commence  pour  ells,  et  il  faut  qu’  elle  fasse  uu  effort 
des  maintenauti  Elle  tieudra  compte  des  diff4rentes 
remarques  ci-dessus,  et  des  reoommandationa 
verbales. 

A Grasse,  le , 1912. 

L'lnspecteur  primatre,  J.  Veenay, 

Vu  : L'lnspecteur  d’acadimie  : 

Pris  en  communication  le 1912. 

L'/nsf»tnfrice. 

Je  ne  eomprends  pas  qu’une  jeuno  iustitutrlee  ne 
sente  pas  le  besoiii  d’orgauiser  (voir  plus  haut  le  point 
soulignk)  son  travail.  Il  est  indispensable  qu’olle-s’y 
mette  s4rieusement. 

N.B. — Ptifere  de  prendre  pour  vous-m&ne  copie  de  o« 
Bulletin,  pour  le  represeuter  aux  inspections  ultkrieurgs 
En  faire.  une  autre  copie  et  I’adresser  avec  ce  Bulletin, 
reveiue  de  votre  signature,  k M.  l’lnspecteur  primaire. 
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APPENDIX  XIX. 


(Handed  iu  by  Mr.  E.  Downing.) 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  : COMMITTEE  OF 
INQUIEY. 


Edmos'd  Downiko. 

Assist.  Master  lucbicoro  Model  School,  I85G 
Head  Master  Limerick  Model  School,  1868 

District  Inspector,  19.2.’74 

Head  Inspector,  •'>•!■  9-1 

Chief  of  Inspection,  28.4.’t),'> 

Wotired.  ...  ...  1.0. '04 


As  requested,  I hero  submit  a statement  of  the 
points  on  which  I may  be  able  to  give  evidence 
rolevunt  to  the.  investigation  that  is  being  held  by 
the  National  Education,  Committee  of  Inquiry.  I 
intend  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  of 
the  references  in  His  ExccUency’s  mandate. 


37ie  Proyrniniues. 

Tlic  presi'iit  programmes  of  the  National  Board  do 
noi  conduce  to  sound  education.  They  are  very 
unsuitable  to  the  National  Schools,  and  detrimental 
to  the  iutcu'csts  of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  for  the 
following  reasons  : — 

(a)  They  do  not  give  due  pronunence  to  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Aritlinietic,  and  do  not  leave  sufficient 
time  for  adequate  insti'uction  in  these,  the  most 
essential  branches. 

It  is  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  calculate  the 
children  are  sent  to  school.  It  is  a knowledge  of 
Rending,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  humble  avocations  of 
life  open  to  the  typical  National  School  pupil,  or  for 
a eourso  of  further  instructon  in  a secondary  school, 
or  for  self-study  iu  after-life.  It  is  on  his  success 
in  teaching  these  subjects  the  popularity  of  the  teacher 
with  the  parents  and  general  piiblio  depends. 

.4  conscientious  teacher  should  consider  frst  aud 
above  all  the  interests  of  the  pupils  entrusted  to  bis 
care,  and  should  not  be  diverted  from  this  purpose  by 
regulations  which  are  the  outcome  of  gross  ignorance 
of  the  circumstances. 

In  the  ease  of  schools  with  average  attendance 
less  than  83,  and,  therefore,  taught  by  oue  teacher 
(ndthout  assistance),  it  is  a matter  of  easy  calculation 
to  see  that  there  is  time  for  but  two  half-hour  lessons 
per'itfccfe  an  Reading  and  in  Arithmetic,  supposing 
that  one  lesson  of  half-an-hour'a  duration  is  given  per 
■week  in  each  of  the  other  prescribed  subjects. 
Accoiding  to  the  latest  available  retm-ns,  there  are 
2,487  such  schools  (more  thau  one-fourth  of  all). 

(Ji)  The  programmes  are  impossible  of  fulfilment 
in  their  entirety,  and  give  no  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  which  should  be  accepted  by  the  inspector  as 
satisfactory.  Heuoe  they  arc  not  conducive  to 
uniformitj'  of  standards  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors. 
They  leave  the  teacher  at  the  mercy  of  an  inexperienced 
or  unreasonable  or  uusympathetio  inspector. 

(c)  The  programmes  are  iutei-spersed  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  method  of  instruction,  some  of  which  an 
exiKsrieoced  teacher  should  not  willingly  adopt.  While 
the  directions  are  embodied  in  the  programme,  some 
inspectors  will  deem  them  obligatory  on  the  teacher, 
and  may  give  an  unfavourable  report  no  matter  how 
siiccessfuily  the  instruction  had  been  given  otherwise. 

Instances  of  tliis  are Requiring,  at  a Writing 
lesson,  the  mode!  to  be  sot  before  the  ohildi'cn  on  a 
blackboard.  This  is  contrary  to  common-sense. 
Requiring  History  to  be  taught  orally;  no  text-book 
allowed  except  in  the  senior  group,  and  then  only  as 
supulemcntaJ-y  to  the  oral  insti'uction.  This  is  an 
«/iiuKiiig  regulation.  Aud  again,  requiring  a knowledge 
of  the  “subject-matter”  of  the  reading-books.  This  is 
well . calculated  to  bring  unmerited  censure  on  some 
teachei-s. 


(d)  The  sebeme  of  grouping  ot  tlie  standards  in  small 
schools  is  a badly  (•oiuroivcd  one.  Siiuiiltiiueous 
instruction  given  to  4Ui,  5th,  uiid  Gth  standards  in 
English,  or  Aritlimotic,  or  CompoaLtion  must  be  cither 
imiuteresting  and  valueless  t<i  th,'  morn  udvuiicod 
pupils,  or  unintelligible  to  the  U'sa  advanced. 

'Ihe  teaehur  should  be  fr<fe,  (ns  he  was  formerly)  to 
adopt  the  best  scheme  he  ooukl  learn  t>r  devise  tor 
coudueting  his  school.  It  is  utterly  uiifnir  to  hold  u 
teacher  respousible  for  the  failure  of  a sehnnie  that 
has  been  forced  upon  him. 

That  the  “new  scheme”  has  proved  a failure  thei'e 
is  no  longer  I’oom  to  doubt.  The  pupils  lunv  leaving 
the  National  Schools  are  not  noarly  as  advnuce<l  in 
sound  education  as  formerly;  they  are  notoriously 
deficient  in  Arithmetic  and  mtuv.  advanced  Mathe- 
matics. The  National  Board  should  long  since  have 
been  made  aware  of  this  failure  if  the  inspectors 
dared  to  give  expression  to  Ihciv  hnnost  convictions. 

In  fine,  the  programmes  indicate,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  arc  responsible  for  their  construction,  gross 
ignorance  of  the  circumstances,  and  particularly  of  thii 
very  great  difficulties  to  ho  contended  with  in  the 
teaching  of  those  schools  in  which  the  nttoiidauco  is 
sufficient  but  for  one  teacher,  or  for  a principal  with 
a junior  assistant  mistress.  The  nuinbov  of  such 
schools  is  4,78S;  that  is  much  mom  thau  half  of  all 
the  N.ational  Scliools. 

.As  tlie  stability  of  ti  building  ilopeiMls  on  the  quality 
of  the  foundations,  so,  iu  t)rder  to  uuch^rstaud  how  the 
present  disastrous  condition  lif  National  I'lducation  has 
come,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  tbc  origin  ot  the 
“new  scheme.” 

The  “new  bcheiiie”  was  submitted  to  the  Boaid 
early  in  the  year  1900,  iu  an  fiianii/HfouK  document, 
headed  simply  ” 5Ieniorau<lum,”  and  subscribed  with 
the  printer’s  initials,  .A.  T.  & Co.,  and  the  date, 
ll/'^99.  The  following  puss-age  is  tpiotcd  verbatim 
from  that  document : — 

“ There  are  various  systems  uf  sidiool  orgunisation 
that  are  simpler  and  inoro  effective  than  the  bipartite, 
tripartite,  etc.;  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  system 
which  best  suit  tho  majority  of  Irish  scliools  is  iiqo- 
under  which  every  child  would  be  under  instruction 
in  the  same  subject  at  the  sumo.  "time.  This  would 
enable  a single  teacher  lu  work  a small  school 
efficiently.  A siuglo  teacher  would  have,  no  difficulty 
in  securing  tlie  attention  of  80  or  40  ehildreu  at 
reading  or  any  one  subji?ct  at  the  same  time.  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  a teacher  ivith  a school  of, 
say,  23  pupils,  ranging  fivoin  5 to  15  years  of  age.  Of 
course,  these  children  would  have  difierent  degrees  of 
proficiency  in,  say,  reading,  but  a skilful  teacher  could 
instruct  the  whole  fonned  into  one  class  for  reading' 
at  the  same  time,  if  he  conimouced  with  tlie  most 
junior,  and  asked  the  seniors  to  explain  difficulties- 
in  spelling,  etc.,  experienced  by  the  juniors.  When 
h&  came  to  the  seniors,  the  juniors  would  bonetit  by 
the  teacher’s  explanation  of  their  difficulties.  Or  the 
teacher  might  get  some  of  tho  moro  advanced  pupils 
to  instruct  the  juniors  while  he  ivas  engaged  with 
the  seniors,  etc.” 

Is  the  writer  or  responsible  author  of  this  farcical, 
scheme  the  fit  person  to  have  autocratic  control  over' 
the  National  School  system? 

IiietruotioiiK  to  hmiiccfore. 

The  latest  iuatruotions  to  inspectors  us  to  the- 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  to  base  their  judgments 
on  the  merits  of  tho  schools  are,  because  of  their 
vagueness  of  inconsistency,  calculated  to  lead  to- 
error,  to  want  of  imiformity,  and  consequently  to 
iujustice  and  hardship  to  some  teachers. 

Rule  66  reads; — “ When  the  iuspectors  are  able  to- 
report  that  a school  is  iu  a very  efficient  state,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  make  detailed  inspections  every  year. 
Visits  for  the  general  report  may,  os  a rule,  be  short,, 
and  impressions  of  the  school ' should  be  gained  by 
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oa  observation  chiefly  of  the  deportment,  address 
and  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  together  with  a careful 
examination  of  the  school  syllabus,  scheme  of  work 
and  written  exercises.  The  inspectors  should  be 
careful  to  ascertain  that  the  syllabuses  and  schemes 
have  been  duly  canied  out.” 

How  ep  an  inspector  be  able  to  report  that  a 
school  IS  m a very  eflhcient  stats  without  an  examina- 
pronounce  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  pupils  without  examining  them?  How  can  he 
ascertain  that  the  syllabuses  and  schemes  have  been 
duly  cai-ried  out  without  an  examination? 

The  deportment  and  address  of  the  pupils  depend 
mainly  on  their  home  associations.  The  teacher  may 
be  able  to  in^rove  them  a little,  but,  at  best,  only 
a little.  The  inspector  has  no  means  of  ascertaining 
to  what  extent  tlie  teacher  deserves  ci'edit  for  the 
deportment  and  address  of  his  pupils. 

To  pronounce  on  the  merits  of  a school  on  a mere 
inspection  without  examination  is  a difficulty  which 
no  honest,  intelligent  inspector  should  like  to  face. 
Very  few  of  the  inspeetois  are  competent  to  do  it, 
even  with  a moderate  degree  of  reliability.  As  for  the 
assumption  that  the  inspectors  can,  with  justice,  make 
this  hair-splitting  classification  of  the  schools  under 
the  headings  of  excellent,  very  good,  good,  fair, 
midiffing,  and  bad,  I must  ohai'acterise  it  as  a vain  and 
mischievous  one/ 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  an  inspector 
from  a mei-e  inspection  of  a school  without  examina- 
tion is  far  too  vague  a basis  for  a report  on  which 
me  promotion  of  the  teacher  and  increments  of  salary 
depend. 


The  Ins-pectors. 

_ A lame  majority  of  the  inspectors  I found  to  be 
just  and  considerate  to  the  teachers,  conscientious 
and  careful  in  the  discharge  of  all  their  duties ; but 
there  were  ahvays  a considerable  number  of  cranks, 
who  confined^  their  efforts  mainly  to  a search  for 
defects  in  minor  details  as  material  for  a report, 
while  they  avoided  the  trouble  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  good  work  that  had  been  effected. 

To  prevent  or  minimise  the  injustice  likely  to  be 
done  to  the  teachers  by  inspectors  of  the  latter  class, 
the  programmes  and  instructions  should  be  very 
definite;  and  the  report  of  such  inspectora  should 
always  be  carefully  scrutinised  by  a superior  officer. 

Before  the  inti-oduefcion  of  the  "new  scheme”  this 
was  dons.  The  reports  of  the  inspectors  wei-e  then 
read  and  noted  by  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection.  Now 
this  most  important  work  is  assigned  to  three  clerks, 
men  of  inferior  rank  to  those  whose  work  they  are 
set  to  Supervise,  and  who  do  not  understand  the 
technicalities  of  school  work  and  inspection,  nor  know 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  certain  inspectors.  The  recom- 
mendations of  promotions  and  increments  of  salary  are 
dealt  with  by  a very  junior  inspector.  This,  of 
course,  in  the  natural  oi-der  of  things,  should  be  done, 
as  of  old,  by  the  chief  inspectors;  but  the  present 
h-duoation  Office  order  of  things  is  not  a natural  but 
a topsy-turvy  one. 


Under  the  present  regime  the  inspectors  are  sub- 
jeeted  to  coercion  of  a very  irregular  and  mischievous 
kind,  which  tends  to  produce  friction  between  them 
and  the  managers  and  teachers,  and  which  renders 
their  reports  comparatively  unreliable  and  valueless 


The  topics  of  their  reports  are  dictated  to  them, 
and  they  are  given  to  understand  plainly  enough  that 
their  reports  must  be  in  harmony  with  “the  policy 
of  the  Board,  which  means  that  they  are  expected 
to  confine  themselves  to  a glorification  of  the  "new 
sen^e,  and  a condemnation  of  all  the  ‘‘old- 
fashioned”  measures  and  works  of  the  Board 
antecedent  to  the  advent  of  the  present  Resident 
(-•ommissioner. 


The  fidlowing  is  a verbatim  quotation  from  a; 
official  letter  addressed  to  me,  when  chief  inspectoi 
directing  me  to  write  a general  report " You  sboul. 
avoid  expressing  any  opinions  adverse  to  th 
educational  policy  of  the  Board,  as  indicated  by  thei 
recent  Regulations  and  by  the  Revised  Prograinme  c 


Instruction,  and  confine  yourself  to  forming  a 
judgment,  so  far  as  the  general  reports  of  the 
inspectors  and  other  available  sources  of  information 
will  enable  you,  of  the  success  that  has  attended  the 
policy  so  far,  and  the  prospective  efiect  of  the  action 
of  the  Commissioners  on  the  education  of  the  country 
generally,  so  far  as  you  can  foresee.  Your  general 
report  should  be  full  and  complete,  and  should  embody 
any  recommendations  in  harmony  with  the 
educational^  policy  of  the  Commissioners  which  you 
may  think  it  desirable  to  make.” 

_ In  another  official  letter  I was  directed  ‘‘to  quote 
m my  "report  ail  passages  in  the  inspectors’  reports 
dealing  with  managers,  and  the  local  interest  taken 
m the  schools”;  and  it  proceeds  thus: — “You  will 
also  be  good  enough  to  embody  in  your  general  report 
a statement  as  to  the  provision  made  by  those  locally 
interested  in  the  schools  in  your  division  for  school 
prizes,  as  stimuli  to  application  to  study  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  Your  report  should  also  contain  a 
suggestion  to  managers  of  schools  that  they  can  greatly 
second  the  efiorts  of  the  inspectors  by  visiting  the 
schools  and  holding  test  examinations  of  classes,  or 
by  getting  the  inspector  to  do  so  in  their  presence, 
and  by  seeing  that  the  observations  of  the  iuspectora 
in  the  Observation  Book  are  attended  to.” 

When  I sent  ?n  the  report  thus  called  for  I 
received  the  following  letter : — “ October  18th,  1002. 
Dear  Mr.  Downing,  I have  been  reading  the  paragraph 
in  your  annual  report  concerning  the  managers,  and 
I am  afraid  I cannot  agree  with  your  views,  that  it 
would  be  unanimously  agreed  that  they  deserve  well 
of  thc-ir  country.  I have  read  all  the  reports  of  1902 
lately,  and  I have  noted  many  passages  in  which 
inspectors  criticise  the  managers  adversely.  I would 
wish  you  to  consider  the  managei-s’  duties  from  three 
points  of  view : — (1)  How  they  avail  themselves  of 
larger  initiation  under  new  scheme^the  inspectors 
are  unanimous  that  they  don’t  to  any  appreciable 
e.xtent.  (2)  General  supervision.  (3)  Upkeep  of 
schools.  I send  yon  proofs  of  Appendix  to  my  addi-ess 
in  which  I quote  passages  which  (so  far  as  your  part 
of  Ireland  is  concerned)  ought  to  be  included  among 
your  extracts).— Yours  very  truly,  (Signed)  W.  J.  M, 
Starkie.” 

The  position  of  manager  of  a National  School  is  an 
honorary  cne,  and,  I may  add,  a very  thankless  one, 
involving  a considerable  amount  of  correspondence  and 
much  trouble  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  soma 
expense.  . It  is  a position  that  few  suitable  laympn 
can  be  got  to  accept;  most  are  clergymen,  many  of 
them  not  overburdened  with  wealth. 

The  managers  have  undertaken  the  position  under 
certain  conditions;  these,  in  my  opinion,  the  Com- 
missioners are  not  justified  in  altering  (as  they  have 
recently  done)  without  their  consent.  At  all  events, 

I submit  it  would  be  an  unwise  impertinence  for 
any  inspector  to  suggest  to  fie  managers  that  they 
should  give  money  for  prizes,  or  that  they  should  hold 
examinations  of  their  schools.  This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  inconsistencies  of  the  “new  scheme,”  that 
the  Commissioners  are  skiving  to  force  the  managers 
to  hold  examinations  just  when  they  themselves  are 
depreciating  the  value  of  examinations,  and  diredang 
their  inspectors  to  hold  examination  only  in  exceptional 
cases. 

In  my  very  extensive  experience  as  inspector, 
extending  into  every  province  and  almost  eveiy  county 
of  Ireland,  I found  the  managers,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  taking  a deep  interest  in  their  schools, 
visiting  them  frequently,  and  fully  conversant  with 
their  condition.  It  was  a very  exceptional  occasion 
on  which  the  manager  was  not  present  during  my 
inspection.  But  Dr.  Starkie  had  attacked  the 
managers  in  his  address  at  Belfast,  and  the  inspeotors 
were  whipped  up  to  tiy  to  justify  statements  which, 
according  to  my  experience,  were  unfounded,  and 
which  certainly  had  no  basis  in  any  experience  of  his 
own. 


Increments  and  Promotion. 

The  schools  most  difficult  to  teach  successfully  are, 
beyond  question,  those  in  which  the  attendance  admits 
of  the  employment  of  but  one  teacher,  who  has,  with- 
out any  aid,  to  tench  and  supervise  seven  or  eight 

2 E 
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classes  or  standards.  I know  the  exceeding  difiioulty, 
because  I have  helped  to  organise  many  of  them. 
These  are  the  schools  that  need  the  most  resour^ful 
teachers.  They  are  generally  in  remote  localities 
where,  for  .several  obvious  reasons,  tlie  most  reliable 
men  or  women  are  required.  Yet  the  teacher  of  a 
school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  under  80,  is  de- 
barred from  promotion  above  the  third  or  lowest  grade. 
Teachers  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications  are 
not  likely  to  remain  contented  under  these  circum- 
stances, and,  consequently,  the  pupils  of  these  schools 
are  placed  at  a serious  disadvantage. 

In  schools  having  an  average  attcndaucc  of  over  35, 
but  imder  50,  the  help  of  a “junior  assistant 
mistress”  is  allowed.  From  my  experience  I am 
obliged  to  set  very  little  value  on  this  help.  I 
generally  found  that  the  help  given  was  not  even  an 
equivalent  for  the  trouble  of  training  that  fell  upon 
the  principal  teacher.  At  best  this  junior  assistant 
mistress  but  keeps  the  infants  oecupiM  and  in  order. 
Accordingly,  I include  these  schools  with  those  of 
tho  preceding  class  as  of  exceeding  difficulty  to 
conduct.  The  number  of  schools  with  average 
attendance  under  50  is  4,738.  They  constitute  much 
more  than  half  of  all  the  National  Schools.  Teachers 
of  schools,  with  average  attendance  of  under  50,  are 
not  allowed  promotion  above  second  grade.  From 
what  I have  stated,  I think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  regulations  as  to  promotion  are  ill-advised  and 
unfair,  and  call  for  relaxation. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  severe  restrictions,  there 
are  a great  many  teaimers  who  have  qualified  for  pro- 
motion, and  yet  cannot  get  their  increments  of  salary 
for  want  of  funds.  This  is  a hardship  that  ought  to 
be  remedied  immediately. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  seems  strange  to  find  the 
National  Board  applying  to,  and  pressing  the  Ti-easury 
for  grants  towards  the  establishment  of  a new  hybrid 
class  of  schools — Primary-Intermediate — for  which 
there-  is  no  apparent  want,  instead  of  concentrating 
their  efforts  on  obtaining  the  funds  badly  needed  for 
those  schools,  for  the  promotion  of  which  the  National 
Board  was  called  into  existence. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Starkie’s  appointment  as 
Resident  Commissioner  the  estimates  to  bo  submitted 
to  the  Treasury  were  always  very  carefully  considered 
by  what  was  faiown  as  the  “ Office  Committee,”  con- 
sisting of  the  Resident  Commissioner  the  three 
Secretaries,  and  the  two  Chiefs  of  Inspection  The 
“Office  Committee”  was  immediately  abolisherl  by 
Dr.  Starkie. 

On  the  critical  occasion  when  the  estimates  were 
being  prepared  for  the  launching  of  the  “new  scheme,” 
tho  Financial  Secretary  {whetiaer  with  or  without  Dr. 
Starkie’a  knowledge  I • cannot  say)  gave  me  the 
estimates  to  read  through,  and  ask^  me  to  let  him 
jmow  if  I found  any  items  requiring  emendation.  I 
told  him  tlrat  tho  required  funds  were  very  seriously 
under-estimated,  pointing  out  several  instances,  and 
I added  that,  as  this  estimate  was  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered  by  the  Treasury  as  a standard,  the  Commis- 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  from  the  Treasury 
afterwards  the  large  increases  that  were  bound  to  be 
required  in  the  near  futoe.  My  hint  was  not  acted 
upon.  Again,  Dr.  Starkie  asked  ms  as  to  whether 
the  teachers  were  justified  in  claiming  certain  amounts 
of  Results  Fees  for  the  year  preceding  the  change. 
I explained  to  him  why  the  claim  could  not  be  ignored. 
This  money— a large  sum— had  subsequently  to  be 
paid,  No  provision  was  made  in  the  estimates  at  the 
proper  time  for  the  payment  of  it. 

It  was  at  this  time  those  arrangements  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  recognised  in  each 
grade  were  made.  It  was  a bai-gain  between  Dr 
Starkie  and  tho  Treasury  officials,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  easy  to  fix  the  blame  for  the  scantiness  of  the 
provision  on  the  culpable  party. 


Changes  desirable  in  the  system  of  Inspection. 

^ The  changes  desirable  in  the  system  of  inspection 

(1)  The  office  of  Chiefs  of  Inspection  to  be  restored, 
with  the  former  duties  and  the  old  title  of  " Chiefs 


of  the  Inspection  and  Statistical  Department,”  so 
that  educational  matters  may  be  supervised  and 
(lii'cctod  by  cducatioiml  exports,  instead  of  by  clerks 
ss  at  ])resent. 

The  •'  Office  Committoo  ” to  be  revised;  iind  it 
slionld  bo  miicle  imperative  that  all  importanl  matters 
bearing  on  the  suitability  mid  I'ttii'ienoy  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  the  Natiniial  Soliools  should  he  ennsidered 
by  tho  Office  Committee,  ami  that  the  views  expressed 
at  the.  meetings  of  'tbs  Office  Coimnittee,  and  the 
conclusions  ai-nved  at,  shnuUl  be  duly  submitted  for 
the  information  of  the  Board  before  any  serious 
question  is  decided. 

(2)  TTio  office  of  the  two  Secretaries  who  attend  on 
the  Board  should  be  fillcxl  in  future,  as  of  old,  from 
the  Inspectorial  staff.  -■Vt  a certain  meetiug  of  the 
Board,  His  Grace  tho  Archbishop  of  Dublin  complained 
that  there  was  no  one  in  attemlnuce  able  to  give 
required  information  on  eduoatioiml  matters,  and  an 
order  was  given  that  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection 
should  be  present  at  each  meetiiig  of  the  Board  in 
future. 

(3)  The  Inspectorial  staff  should  consist  of  about 
four  Head  luspeetors  and  about  sixty  District 
Inspectors,  udth  some  special  inspectors  for  Irish. 
Bach  Head  Inspector  to  have  charge  of  some  fifteen 
districts,  his  duty  boiug  to  exercise  ii  general  super- 
vision  over  the  work  of  the  District  Inspectors  of  his 
circuit,  with  a special  view  to  sceiiro  uniformity  of 
standards  and  a judicious  system  of  inspection  and 
examination;  he  should  also  iuvestigato  cases  of  com- 
plaint or  appeal. 

Each  District  Inspector  should  be  left  in  charge  of 
a certain  district  for  a long  period,  except  on  promotion 
or  for  serious  cause.  I .affirm  advisedly  that  no 
inspector  can  give  a reliable  judgment  on  the  character 
of  a school  on  his  first  inspection  of  it,  even  with  a 
careful  examination.  An  inspector  must  be  in  sole 
chai'ge  of  a district  for  at  least  two  years  before  he 
has  anytliiiig  like  a reliable  knowledge  of  the  eharaeter 
of  the  several  schools.  After  three  years  he  should 
have  a very  complete  luiowledge,  and  then  he  will 
readily  detect  rotrogi-essioii  or  progress  where  it  has 
ocem'red. 

(4)  Promotions  to  be  made  on  just  lines;  juniors 
not  to  be  placed  over  their  seniors  who  had  given 
faithful  and  efficient  service. 

(5)  The  District  Inspector  should  not  be  required  to 
examine  every  class  in  every  subject;  but  he  should 
be  directed  to  examine,  at  his  formal  annual  visit, 
the  pupils  of  tlie  highest  grade  very  carefully,  having 
before  him  a tabulation  of  the  number  of  attendances 
made  each  year  by  each  of  these  pupils  since  his 
admittance  to  this  school.  The  inspector  could  thus 
form  a valuable  opinion  of  the  degree  of  success  with 
which  the  teacher  had  prepared  liis  pupils  for  the 
avocations  they  are  soon  to  enter  upon.  This  should 
be  a very  prominent  feature  of  the  test  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  school.  The  principle  might  with 
advantage  be  extended  to  others  than  tho  pupils  of 
the  highest  standard.  His  incidental  visits  should 
afford  the  inspector  ample  opportunity  of  judring  of 
the  teacher’s  style  of  giving  instruction  and  ^11  in 
keeping  those  pupils  not  directly  under  iuatruction 
profitably  employed. 

The  questions  given  at  an  examination  should  not 
be,  as  is  too  commonly  the  cose,  a few  difficult  ones 
which  only  pupils  possessed  of  talents  above  average 
can  answer,  but  should  bo  a nicely  graduated  series, 
such  as  the  average  pupil  should  be  able  to  answer  if 
he  had  been  properly  instructed.  Tow'ards  the  end, 
a few  questions,  nob  difficult  but  yet  demanding  some 
little  originality,  might  be  given,  with  the  view  of 
distinguishing  the  talented  pupils;  but  it  should  ever' 
be  k^t  well  in  mind  that  the  teacher  cannot  supply 
or  improve  brains. 

The  recent  outcry  against  examinations  is  ths 
natural  result  of  the  employment  of  examiners  who 
are  not  educationalists,  whose  aim  is  to  show  off  their 
own  cleverness  at  framing  or  finding  worthless  puzzles, 
instead  of  giving  a lead  to  methodical  and  useful 
instruction. 
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(6)  'pe  iuspectors  not  to  be  coerced,  but  to  be  free 
as  in  former  times,  to  express  their  honest  opinions 
for  the  information  of  the  Board  and  the  gonerol 
public.  “ 

Relulions  of  the  CommiaaionerB  and  their  Inspectors 
to  ihe  Teachers. 

Up  to  the  time  of  th©  introduction  of  the  “new 
scheme  the  relations  of  the  Commissioners  and  their 
mspectors  to  the  teachers  were  quite  satisfactorv 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  describe  their  nresent 
condition. 

Rules  end  Regulations  tvith  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Teachers,  and  especially  whether  any  undtdy 
restrict  hhe  liberty  of  Teachers,  etc. 

The  “Maternity"  Eule  (92  J)  1 consider  a very 
objectionable  one,  and  quite  uncalled  for.  In  all  my 
long  experience  I never  became  aware  of  any  circum- 
stances to  suggest  a necessity  for  this  oppressive  and 
nasty  regulation. 

Rulo  105  (d)  is  one  whioh  may  easily  be  availed  of 
to  oppress  a teacher  who  had  fallen  into  disfavour 
■witn  Jus  inspector. 

Rule  122  (c).  Why  should  a teacher  be  not  at  iibertv 
to  promote  a pupil  whenever  he  considers  him  fit  to 
^ve  more  benefit  from  instruction  in  a higher  grade? 
Ihis  regulation  sacrifices  the  interest  of  the  pupil  for 
some  imaginary  official  convenience. 

paragraph  4,  the  teacher  is  required  to 
stoike  oe  the  rolls  the  name  of  any  pupil  who  has  been 
absent  on  the  previous  twenty  school  days.  This 
must  give  a good  deal  of  quite  unnecessary  ti-oubl©  to 
the  teachers,  complicated  accounts  4d  records 
® .take  up  a great  deal  of  time. 
^ simplification  rather  than  the 

addition  of  needless  trouble. 

S*’"™  «o«Pliom,  I do  not  soe  in  the  Bulee 
and  Regulations,  as  they  now  stand  (1912-1918),  any- 
thing  to  unduly  reali'iot  the  liberty  ot  the  tenchet.; 

fc.  MSeldtease.”'”  ” to 

W)Mh,r  due  facilitie,  fee  appeal  and  mean,  ef  aoaes, 
to  ihe  Board  are  allowed  to  ‘.the  Teachers. 

According  to  my  experience,  due  facilities  for  appeal 

Dr.  Starkie  claimed  to  havo  received  sneeiaJ 
authority^  fiom  the  Ti-easury,  such  as  was  never  allowed 
to  or  olairned  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  office— an 
authority  inconsistent  with  the  teims  of  the  original 

Charters.  Di  Starkie  claims  that  the  National  Board 
Seivice  IS  a Department  " in  the  Civil  Service  sense 
of  that  term,  and  that  he  is  the  “Chief"  of  that 
department,  ^d,  therefore,  elaims  the  supreme  power 
Charters  and  according  to  all 
precedents,  is  vested,  not  in  him,  but  in  the  Board. 


At  the  inception  of  the  “new  scheme"  the  Board 
seems  to  have  admitted  this  claim,  and  to  have 
thereby  ^dicated  its  governing  authority.  If  the 
National  Board  Service  is  a “Department”  in  this 
^nse,  why  has  the  Chief  Secretary  to  repeat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  has  no  control  over  it? 
Is  not  there  in  this  a dilemma? 

Just  as  much  information  as  suits  the  poUcy  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  and  no  more,  is  submitted  to 
the  Board,  and  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  several  Commissioners  from  obtaining  information 
on.  educational  matters.  The  following  is  an  exact 
copy  of  an  order  with  which  I was  served,  and  it  is 
tiSes°- 


‘ Offi.  L. 


i-’OO,  3-5. 


That  no  officer  of  the  Establishment  is  at  liberty 
to  prepai-e  for,  or  furnish  to  any  person,  not  a 
member  of  the  official  staff,  any  return  or  statement 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Board,  unless  otherwise 
^eciaOy  provided  for  in  the  official  routine  of  the 

RS“mSSe.“'“ 

“ (Signed),  W.  J.  M.  Staeioe, 

" Resident  Commissioier. 


Office  of  National  Education, 

“ Dublin,  Srd  May,  1900.” 

is  that  no  Commissioner  should 
he  supphed  with  mformation.  No  other  than  a Com 
missioner  ever  asked  for  information.  It  w“s 
customary  before  Dr.  Starkie ’s  time  for  LvSl 

Library,  where  the 
Chiefs  of  Inspection  worked,  before  the  meetings  of 

SisinSft^’l  information  respecting®  the 

business  to  be  transacted  at  the  meeting.  ® 

« serious  md  oon- 

W o?“th*'  p “ I ™ asked 

by  oni.  of  the  Commissioners  to  give  him  certain 
mforiuatiou.  As  I knew  that  this  was  to  be  used  in 
«<  tie  Besident  Oommiastoei- 
<“'■  Reiington),  I did  not  like  to  he  tSTSS 
through  which  this  infonnalion  should  come,  and™ 
g^»rJmgly  asked.  Jfr  Bedington  if  I should  giye  it, 
''’ufTi  Commissioner  has 

IvaflabTe!-'  ^ ^ *“  ““  Momation 

°»«  °£  the  Commissioners,  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  that  an  appeal  of 

waste-basket,  wito- 
out  ever  having  been  read  to  the  Board.  If  a chief 

teacher? 

illiietrates  the  manner 
m which  appeals  are  treated,  be  deemed  pertinent  to 

Edmond  Downing, 
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APPENDIX  XX. 


MEMOHIAL  OP  THE  CHDECH  OP  lEELAND  MANAGBBS  OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS 
1,1  the  Counties  ol  Ahtuim  end  DoivK,  and  ol  the  Oountj  ot  the  OilJ  ol  BcHost. 

TO 

Sir  SMUnn  Dm,  D.Litt.,  LL.D„  Sts.,  and  the  Members  of  the  Conmiillae,  to  inquire  into  the  system  ef 
Inapeetion  of  National  Sehools  in  Iioland  and  kindred  matters. 


Gentlemen, 

We,  the  Church,  of  Ireland  Managers  of  National 
Schools  iu  tho  Counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  and  the 
County  of  the  City  of  Belfast,  representing  246  s<^oois 
and  soine  30,000  scholars,  are  desirous  of  making  a 
statement  of  our  opinions  as  to  the  pres&nt  system  ot 
inspection,  etc. 

Two  courses  wore  open  to  us — the  one  wo  have  de- 
cided on,  or,  as  an  alternative,  that  individual 
managers  should  oScr  themselves  as  witnesses  at  the 
Inquiry.  We  felt,  however,  that  an  individual  can 
only  give  testimony  as  to  his  own  personal  experience, 
and  the  views  and  experiences  of  one  manager  might 
on  certain  points  conflict  with  those  of  other’s. 

We  have,  therefore,  decided  to  present  a memorial 
to  the  Committee  setting  forth  the  points  on  which  wo 
managers  are  agreed,  feehng  sure  that  a unanirnous 
expression  of  our  opinions  will  carry  greater  weight 
than  individual  testimony.  Some  of  our  number  are, 
however,  prepared  to  give'  evidence,  should  the  Com* 
rriittee  desire  it. 

We  arC'  of  opinion  that  the  present  methods  of  in- 
spection fad  in  certain  definite  respects  : — 

(1.)  There  is  no  uniform  system  of  Inspection.  No 
two  inspectors  apparently  act  on  the  same  principles. 

(2.)  The  inspection  seems  to  us,  iu  many  oases,  to 
be  impressionist  rather  than  exhaustive,  and  therefore 
it  seems  to  us  &at  it  is  imfair  to  the  teachers  to  award 
distinguishing  marks  on  the  present  system  of  inspec- 
tion. At  the  same  time  were  the  inspection  a reality 
we  would  not  condemn  a system  of  “ marks.” 

(8.)  The  inspectors  are  mainly  critical.  They  find 
fault,  but  seldom  cncomage.  Their  visits,  in  place  of 
being  helpful  to  the  teasers,  are,  in  many  cases, 
awaited  with  di'cad. 

(4.)  Under  the  present  system  inapectora  frequently 
harass  the  teachers  rather  than  test  the  knowl^ge  of 
the  children. 

In  the  terms  of  reference  drawn  up  for  the  Com- 
mittee they  are  asked  to  report  whether  in  their 
opinion  “ the  methods  adopted  by  the  inspectors  in 
carrying  out  their  inspections  are  conducive  to  sound 
education?"  In  regard  to  this  question,  the  managers 
desire  to  say  that  they  are  of  opinion : — 


means  inspection  made  easy  for  the  inspector.  If  is 
often  merely  fault-finding,  in  place  of  a testing  of  the 
children’s  knowledge.  In  some  eases,  the  children  are 
practically  not  inspected  at  all,  but  the  teachers  only. 

It  is  further  asked  in  the  terms  of  reference: 

'*  'Whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  changes  are  desirable 
in  the  system  of  inspection?" 

To  this  query  wo  reply  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
manageis  wc  consider : — 

(1.)  That  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  a uniform 
svstem  of  inspection.  For  example,  in  mathematics, 
a subject  where  the  different  standards  of  iuspectoi-s  are 
at  present  particularly  glaring,  we  suggest  that  the 
Comndssionei's  should  issue  to  their  inspectors  a series 
of  uniform  tests,  exhibiting  the  style'  of  questions 
which  would  be  a fair  test  for  pupils  in  the  different 
standards.  There  are  many  other  subjects  where 
similar  pi-oviaion  could  be  made. 

(2.)  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  promotion  of  obil- 
dreii  should,  to  some  extent,  depend  on  the  results  of 
the  inspection.  Under  present  methods  there  is  no 
moral  obligation  on  the  child  even  to  care  to  do  well 
at  the  inspection. 

(3.)  Wo  also  think  that,  when  a school  is  inspected 
early  in  the  scholastic  year,  instruction  should  be  given 
to  the  inspectors,  and  indeed  also  to  the  teachers,  as 
to  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  children 
of  any  standard  at  the  end  of,  say,  the  third,  sixth,  and 
ninth  month  of  the  scholastic  year.  At  present  the 
ideas  of  difierent  inspectors  seem  on  this  question  to 
be  quite  chaotic. 

(4.)  The  managers  are  also  of  opinion  that  the 
National  Board  should  send  them  the  whole  of  the  in- 
spector's report  on  any  school,  and  not  merely  extracts 
fi’oin  it. 

({).)  Bub,  perhaps,  above  all  these  points,  we  desite 
a change  in  the  spirit  of  inspection.  We  hope  that  a 
time  wUl  cx>ms  when  the  teachers  will  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  an  inspector’s  visit  as  an  oecaeion  of  help 
and  encouragement,  for  the  present  methods  have 
given  rise  to  a feeling  of  hostility  and  distrust,  which 
is  bad  for  the  teachers,  bad  for  the  schools,  and  bad 
for  our  country. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  managers, 


That  in  many  cases  the  methods  adopted  by  the  in- 
spectors do  not  conduce  to  sound  education;  in  fact, 
they  are  very  remote  from  it.  The  present  system 


A.  S.  Woodward,  M.A., 
Hon.  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  XXI. 


(Handed  in  by  Mr.  F.  Maun'..) 


County  Deny. 
RoU  No.  6162. 


I.O.  171  (tt). 
School — Tobermore. 

Post  To^m — Tobermore. 


Confidential. 

FOR  THE  INFORMATION  OF  MANAGER,  TEACHER,  AND  BOARD’S  OFFICERS,  AND  TO  BE 
PRESERVED  AMONG  THE  SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

Exthacts  frou  the  Geneeal  Report  on  the  above-nasied  National  School. 


Dated  the  12th  May,  1900. 

Office  of  National  Education, 
Dublin,  26tb  June,  1909. 


By  Mr.  Smyth,  Inspcefor. 

P.  E.  Lguass, 

W.  J.  DawoRTH, 

SecTeiariea. 


I. — General  Condition  of  School. 

(Opinion  of  Inspector  expressed  by  one  of  the 
following  words  : — “ Excellent,”  “ Very  Good,” 
” Good,”  ” Fair,”  “ Middling,”  ” Bad.”) 

Very  Good. 

II. — Inspcctor'a  remarks  upon  the  result  of  the 
Inspection  of  the  School. 

Since  last  general  inspection  a second  assistant 
has  been  appointed  in  this  school  owing  to  the 
gi'owth  of  the  school  in  numbers.  This  appoint- 


ment has  improved  the  school  a good  deal,  as 
previously  the  teachers  had  too  many  pupils 
to  attend  to.  The  school  is  now  making  very 
satisfactory  progress,  and  the  teachers  all  work 
very  earnestly.  In  middle  division  History  and 
Geography  should  be  improved,  and  th«e  should 
be  greats  accuracy  in  Arithmetic.  The  seniors 
should  speak  out  better,  and  should  show  a better 
acquaintance  with  the  leading  points  in  t^r 
History  lessons.  The  order  and  discipline  of  the 
school  are  very  good,  and  the  school-room  is  kept 
neat  and  tidy. 


No.  2. 

Coimty  Derry. 

Roll  No.  6152. 


I.O.  171  (a). 
School — TobeiTQore, 

Post  Town — Tobermore. 


Confidential. 

FOR  THE  INFORMATION  0F  MANAGER,  TEACHER,  AND  BOARD’S  OFFICERS,  AND  TO  BE 
PRESERVED  AMONG  THE  SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

Extracts  from  the  General  Report  on  the  .above-named  National  School. 


Dated  the  10th  May,  1910. 

Office  of  National  Education, 

Dublin,  11th  June,  1910. 

I.  — General  Condition  of  School. 

(Opinion  of  Inspector  expressed  by  one  of  the 
following  words; — “Excellent,”  “ Very  Good,” 
'■  Good,”  “ Fair,”  “ Middling,”  “Bad.”) 

Good. 

II.  — Inspector’s  remarks  upon  the  result  of  the 

Inspection  of  the  School. 

There  is  evidence  of  good  work  genei’ally  in  this 
school.  The  teachers  are  earnest  and  attentive  to 
duty.  Order  and  discipline  are  very  good,  and 


By  Mr.  Smyth,  Jnspeefor, 

P.  E.  Lemass, 

\V.  J.  Dilwoeth, 

Secretaries. 

Singing,  Drill,  and  wi-itten  exercises  of  senior 
pupils  are  also  very  good.  In  most  other  subjects 
the  proficiency  is  g<^.  The  school-room  is  kept 
neat  and  tidy.  The  following  points  need  attention. 
The  pupils  generally  should  be  reqxiired  to  speak 
and  read  more  clearly  and  distinctly.  A larger 
proportion  of  the  pupils  should  be  expected  to 
answer  simple  questions  on  the  work  gone  ovei'. 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  History  require 
improvement  in  the  senior  division. 

The  work  should  be  more  evenly  divided  between 
the  teachers.  The  second  Assistant  has  too  many 
pupils  to  attend  to  at  present. 
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County  Deny. 
Roil  No.  6152. 


Confi-deniial. 


I-O.  171  (a). 
School — Tobcmore. 

Post  Town— Tobei-niore. 


FOR  THE  INFORMATION  OF  MANAGER,  TEACHER.  AND  BOARD’S  OFFICERS  AND  TO  RT- 
PRESERVED  AMONG  THE  SCHOOL  RECORDS.  ’ 


Bxtoacts  pro.m  the  Genebal  Report 


Dated  tb©  17tb  March,  1911. 

OfBce  of  National  Education, 

Dublin,  12th.  June,  1911. 

I.  — General  Oondition  of  School. 

{Opinion  of  Inspector  expressed  by  on©  of  the 
following  words: — “Excellent,”  “ very  Good,” 
“ Good,’’  “ Pair,”  “ Middling,”  “ Bad.”) 

“ Very  Good.” 

II.  — Inapecior'a  remarlca  upon  the  result  of  the 

Inspection  of  the  School. 

The  teachers  of  this  school  have  worked  earnestly 
ajiul  successfully  during  tbs  past  year,  and  the 


THE  ABOVE-XAMED  NaTION.VL  ScHOOI,. 

By  Mr.  S.mvth,  Inspector, 

P.  E.  Lemass, 

W.  J.  Dn.woiiTH, 

Sccretanes. 

pupils  have  made  good  progi-css.  The  profieienev 
is  generally  good  or  very  good.  Tire  order  and 
discipluio  are  excellent.  The  school-room  is  kept 
neat  and  tidy.  The  intelligence  of  the,  pupils 
should  be  carefully  cultivated  in  all  subjects  and 
a larger  proportiou  of  the  senior  pupils  should  be 
expected  to  answer  simple  questions  on  tbo  work 
gone  over  in  the  v.arious  subjects. 


No.  4. 

County  Dei-ry. 

Roil  hJo.  6152. 


Confidc7itial. 


I.O.  171  (a). 
School — Tobermoro. 

Post  ToXvn — Tobermove. 


FOR  THE  INFORMATION  OF  MANAGER,  TEACHER,  AND  BOARD’S  OFFICERS  .AND  TO  BF. 

PRESERVED  AMONG  THE  SCHOOL  RECORDS.  . 

Extracts  prom  thr  General  Report  on  the  above-named  N.atiox.u,  School. 


Dated  the  22nd  February,  1912. 

OfBce  of  National  Education, 

Dublin,  27th  April,  1912. 

I. — General  Condition  of  School. 

(Opinion  of  Inspector  expressed  by  one  of  the 
following  words: — “Excellent,”  “Very  Good,” 
“ Good,”  “ Pair,”  “ Middling,”  “Bad.^') 

Good. 

II — Inspector's  remarks  upon  the  result  of  the 
Inspection  of  the  School. 

The  school  is  efficiently  conducted  by  a stafl  of 
industrious  teachers.  The  grammatical  con- 


By  Mr.  Semple,  Inspector, 

P.  E.  Lemass, 

\V.  J.  Dilwohth, 

jScfretttm'fls. 

struotion  and  the  analysis  of  senteneos  should 
receive  more  attention;  the  written  exercises 
^ould  be  more  carefully  corrected,  and  a greater 
degree  of  ficcin-acy  in  working  questions  in 
Arithmetic  should  bo  secured.  The  prmeipal 
teacher  has  not  complied  with  the  regulation  in 
regaid  to  the  preparation  of  schemes  of  work. 

The  principal  room  should  be  divided  into  two 
rooms.  The  gallery  should  be  removed  from  the 
class-room,  and  desks  substituted. 

Some  more  Kindergni'ten  apparatus  is  desirable. 


County  Derr\-. 
Roll  No.  6152. 

Confidential. 


I.O.  171  (n). 
School — Tobcmiore. 

Post  Town — Tobermore. 


FOR  THE  INFORMATION  MANAGER,  TEACHER,  AND  BOARD’S  OFFICERS  AND  TO  BE 
PRESERVED  AMONG  THE  SCHOOL  RECORDS.  ’ 


Extracts  prom  the  General 
Dated  tb©  3rd  April,  1913. 

Office  of  National  Education, 

Dublin,  21st  April,  1913. 


Report  on  the  above-named  National  School. 

By  Mr.  Semple,  Inspector. 

P.  E.  Lemas.s, 

"W.  J.  Dilworth, 

Secretanies. 


I- — General  Condition  of  School. 

(Opinion  of  Inspector  expressed 
following  words  “ Excellent,” 

“ Good,”  “ Fair,”  “ Middling,”  “ 


by  one  of  the 
“ veiy  Good,” 
‘ Bad.”) 


amount  of  work,  most  of  wbieb  is  of  good  quali^. 
Grammar  should  be  better  known. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  reach  the  higher 
standards  is  comparatively  small. 


Good. 


.—Inspector’s  remarks  upon  the  result  of  the 
Inspection  of  the  School. 

The  teacher^  who  work  hard  and  comply  faith- 
fully  with  official  suggestions  nceomplieh  a large 


^I-I.—Heinarlcs  on  other  points. 

There  are  only  two  rooms  for  tlio  three  teachers, 
ilie  walls  oi  the  schoolroom  should  be  re-coloured. 
Ihe  exterior  walls  of  the  schoolhouse  should  be 
whitewashed  this  summer. 
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HEADS  OF  EVIDENCE  FORWARDED  BY  THE  EDUCATION  BOARD  OF  THE  GENERAL  SYNOD 
OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  IRELAND. 


Apart  from  surprise  visits,  schools  should  receive 
one  visit  yearly,  of  which  due  notice  should  be  given, 
in  order  to  enable  managers  and  inspectors  to  confer. 
Qualifications  and  training  of  inspectors. 

Practical  experience  of  the  work  of  teaching  essential. 
Inspectors  and  small  schools — ^pressin-e  brought  to 
bear  to  close  and  substitute  vans. 

Evidence  as  to  efficiency  of  small  scliools. 
Inspectors’  extravagant  sti'uotural  requirements. 

Mctiiuda  of  Inspection. 

(a)  Need  for  more  efficient  tests,  individual  examina- 
tion required  for  Reading  and  Arithmetic  and  English 
Composition,  for  the  rest  class  examination. 

The  examination  to  be  air  inportant  feature  in 
arriving  at  the  general  report  (see  (c) ). 


(6)  Allowance  necessary  for  the  period  of  the  school 
year  in  which  the  inspector  comes;  a uniform  school 
year  is  not  necessary. 

(o)  Impossibility  of  summing  up  in  a word;  better 
plan  a general  report;  increments  to  be  given  as  a 
matter  of  course  when  report  satisfactory. 

(d)  Check  upon  power  of  depreciating  and  appre- 
ciating the  work  of  the  schools. 

(e)  Flans  for  securing  uniformity  of  inspection 
(see  (a)). 

(/)  When  teachers  employ  recognised  methods 
inspectors  not  to  interfere ; at  present  different 
inspectors  recommend  different  methods. 

National  Board  Rules. 

Full  notice  to  be  given  of  changes.  New  rules  not 
to  be  retrospective. 


APPENDIX  XXIII. 


(Handed  in  by  Mr.  F.  C,  Forth.) 
MUNICIPAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE,  BELFAST. 
"AGES”  DIAGRAMS. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  require  students  joining  the  Institute  to 
state  their  ages.  These  figures  for  the  First  (1901-1902) 
Session  and  for  the  Seventh  (1907-1908)  Session  of  the 
Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Belfast,  have  been 
tabulated,  and  the  results  are  represented  graphically 
on  the  accompanying  diagrams.  Some  adults  wo 
i-eluiitant  to  declare  their  age,  and  such  cases  are 
recoided  in  the  column  head^  ‘‘  No  Record  of  Age.” 

The  Diagram  for  the  Seventh  Session  indicates  very 
clearly  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  total 
number  of  students  oiu'olling  annually.  The  diagrams 
^0  show  that  the  greatest  number  of  students  of  an 
aire  is  now  foiCid  at  a lower  age  than  in  the  First 
S^sion;  this  is  a very  satisfactory  feature,  inasmuch 
as  it  means  that  students  enrol  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  in  other  words — are  allowing  a shorter  period 
to  elapse  between  the  time  of  leaving  the  Elementary 
School  and  the  date  of  joining  the  Technical  Institute. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a large  propoiticai  of  the 
students  cm-olled  in  the  Institute  are  adults.  The 
proportion  of  students  undei'  18  years  of  age  to  those 
18  years  of  age  and  over  is  approximately  as  2 is  to  3. 
Another  fact  brought  out  by  the  diagrams  is  that  the 
proportion  of  w'omen  students  to  men  students  is 
markedly  greater  in  the  Seventh  Session  than  in  the 
Fii-st  Session. 

Fras.  C.  Foeth,  Principal. 


27th  November,  1908. 


NUIIBER  OP  ST0DEXT8  AT  EACH  AGE. 


SESSION  1901-02. 
(First  Session). 

SESSION  1907-08. 
(Seventh  Session). 

Years. 

Men 

Stu- 

dents. 

Wo- 

men 

Stu- 

dents 

Total 

Men 

Stu- 

dents. 

Wo- 

Stu- 

dents. 

Total. 

10 

11 

1 44 

9 

53 

33 

13 

46 

12 

13 

J r,» 

17 

83 

117 

22 

139 

14 

120 

22 

142 

242 

80 

322 

15 

188 

37 

226 

316 

98 

413 

15 

212 

38 

250 

317 

159 

476 

17 

242 

30 

272 

282 

127 

409 

18 

220 

47 

267 

230 

139 

369 

19 

184 

38 

222 

213 

112 

326 

20 

150 

43 

193 

199 

124 

323 

21 

163 

43 

206 

125 

108 

233 

22 

108 

48 

166 

109 

99 

208 

23 

99 

38 

137 

74 

112 

186 

24 

83 

33 

116 

73 

105 

178 

25 

79 

29 

108 

63 

85 

148 

26 

59 

34 

93 

64 

72 

130 

27 

70 

24 

94 

52 

63 

105 

28  ■ . . 

59 

20 

79 

41 

68 

99 

29 

44 

12 

56 

32 

37 

69 

30 

37 

21 

58 

36 

41 

77 

31 

27 

9 

36 

34 

22 

66 

32 

27 

13 

40 

22 

26 

48 

33 

17 

3 

20 

24 

22 

46 

34  to  66 

146 

41 

187 

126 

134 

260 

No  i-ecord 

147 

116 

262 

21 

393 

414 

Totals 

2,691 

764 

3,355 

2,844 

2,241 

5,086 
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APPENDIX  XXIV. 


(Handed  iu  by  tbe  Chaiuman.) 


Kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  Fitzgibbok  Young,  of  the  English  Educfttion  Ofticc. 


1.  Under  Pai-t  III.  (Section  18  (2))  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  ail  State  grants  in  respect  of  Public 
Elementary  Schools  in  England  and  Wales  are  paid  by 
the  Board  of  Education  direct  to  the  Local  Education 
Authorities.  In  the  ease  of  certain  Institution 
Schools  (Orphanages,  etc.),  wliich  are  not  maintained 
by  the  Local  Education  Authority,  but  which  receive 
Government  grants  under  Section  15  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  the  grants  are  paid  direct  to  the  Managers 
or  Governing  Bodies.  There  are,  however,  co^m- 
paratively  few  schools  which  are  in  receipt  of  this  grant 
under  Section  15  of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 

2.  The  Local  Education  Authorities  pool  the  ffouejn- 
ment  grants  for  the  public  elementary  scliools  in 
their  areas  together  with  the  income  accruing  from 
their  local  rates  for  elementary  education  in  a common 
hind,  which  is  often  known  as  the  Part  III.  Fund  from 
Part  III.  of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 

3.  Under  Section  7 (1)  of  the  Education  Act,  1902, 
the  Local  Education  Authorities  are  rcsjousible  “ for 
maintaining  and  keeping  efficient  aE  public  elementary 
schools  within  their  a-ea  which  ore  necessary,  and 
have  the  control  of  all  expenditure  required  for  that 
piu’pose,  other  than  expenditure  for  which  under  the 
Act  provision  has  to  be  made  by  the  managers  of  the 
non-provided  schools.  It  devolves  on  the  managers  of 
such  voluntary  schools  to  provide  the  schoolhouse,  free 
of  any  charge,  to  the  Local  Education  Authority,  and 
to  keep  in  good  repair  and  to  make  such  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  buildings  as  may  reasonably  be 
required  by  the  Local  Education  Authority. 

The  Local  Authority’  are  only  liable  for  damage 
which  they  consider  to  be  due  to  “ fair  wear  and  teai-” 
in  the  use  of  any  room  in  the  schoolhouse  for  the 
puipose  of  a public  elementary  school.  (Section  7 (d) 
of  the  Education  Act,  1902.) 

4.  The  Local  Authorities  are,  therefore,  alone 
lesponsible  for  the  payment  of  teachers’  salaries. 

All  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  elementary 
school  teachei-s  are  made  by  tke  Local  Education 
Authority,  who,  as  a rule,  fix  a graduated  scale  of 
salaries  aud  increments,  etc.,  according  to  the  qualificn- 
tion  of  the  teacher,  and  his  or  her  length  of  service, 
etc. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Courts  have  decided 
in  several  recent  cases  that  Local  Authorities  have  no 


power  under  any  existing  Statute  to  differentiate 
between  teacliers  in  provided  schools  uiul  non-provided 
schools  in  the  matter  of  salary. 

S.  In  practice  it  is  probable  that  many.  Local 
Education  Autliorities  .attach  considerable  weight  to 
observations  on  the  worlc  and  general  efficiency  of 
individwl  tcacheTS  in  the  reports  of  Hiv  Majesty's 
hispectoTS.  The  Local  Authorities  are.  however,  under 
no  obligation,  statutory  or  otherwise,  to  accept  li.  M. 
Inspector's  judgment  in  suck  viattcrs.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  some  authorities  promote  their 
teachers  more  or  less  automatically  according  to  their 
graduated  scales,  and  that  they  may  not  take  vary 
much  account  of  criticisuis  in  the  inspectors’  reporte 
on  the  work  of  their  teachers,  unless  possibly  they 
disclose  serious  ine^cinicif  on  the  part  of  some 
teacher. 

C.  Some  Local  Education  Authorities  have  their  own 
local  inepcciora  for  elementary  education,  tmcl  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  sonic  casus  tlic  avrangumeuts  for  pro- 
motion of  teachers,’  etc.,  may  be  based  to  somo  er^tent 
on  the  reports  of  the  local  inspectors. 

7.  The  only  cases  in  which,  as  a general  rule,  a report 
by  H.  M.  Inspector  might  seriously  affect  tlio  promotion 
of  a teacher  are  those  when  a school,  owing  to  bad 
teaching  and  organisation,  verges  on  ineffiaiency.  It 
might  then  be  necessary  for  the-  Central  Office  t<i 
threaten  suspension  or  non-payment  of  the  grant  unless 
immediate  steps  were  taken  to  restore  the  school  to  a 
state  of  efficiency. 

The.  Local  Education  Authority  might  in  consequence 
dismiss  or  transfer  the  teacher  or  teachers  concerned. 

8.  Thei-e  is,  however,  one  partial  exception  to  thn 
general  rule  that  the  promotion  of  teachers  does  not, 
or  at  any  rate  need  not,  be  affected  by  the  obsci-vntions 
on  their  -work  in  the  reports  of  H.  ki.  Inspectors. 

Tlio  lowest  grade  of  elementary  school  teachere 
recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  are  the  so-called 
“ Supplementary  Teachers.”  They  are  women  over 
18  years  of  age  who  have  no  “paper”  qualifications, 
but  who  arc  especially  approved  by  H.  M.  Inspector 
for  their  capacity  in  tcacliiug.  Tlrese  supplementary 
teachers  are  usually  appointed  provisionally  for  two 
months,  subject  to  a favourable  report  on  their  work 
by  H.  M.  Inspector.  If  the  Inspector  reports  adversely 
the  Board  withdraw  their  recognition. 
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CODE  OF  REGULATIONS  FOE  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND, 
SCHEDULE  I.  (d). 

Som^ilEKTAEY  TeaCHEES. 


1.  Whero  the  Boai’d  are  satisfied  that  the  circum- 
etances  of  the  case  render  it-  necessary,  they  may 
recognise  from  time  to  time,  as  supplementary 
teachers,,  suitable  women  over  18  years  of  age,  who 
are  specially  approved  by  the  inspector  for  their 
capacity  in  teaching. 

2.  The  Board  may  make  it  a condition  of  the 
recognition,  or  continued  recognition,  of  supplemen- 
tary teachers  in  the  ares  of  any  Local  Education 
Authority  that  the  Authority  make  suitable  provision 
for  enabling  such  teachers  to  prepare  and  improve 
themselves  for  the  practical  work  of  teaching ; and  in 
the  ease  of  any  individual  supplementary  teacher,  that 
she  shall  avail  herself  of  any  such  provision,  or  that 
slie  shall  receive  such  other  special  training  as  the 
inspector  may  approve. 

3.  Not  more  than  two  supplementary  teachers  will 
be  recognised  on  the  staff  of  a department  at  any  one 
time.  Where,  howcvei',  more  than  two  supplementary 
teachers  were-  employed  in  a department  bn  81st  July, 
1909,  they  may  continue  to  be  recognised,  subject  to  the 
operation  of  Schedule  I-  (d)  6 of  the  Code  of  1908. 

4.  A woman  recognised  as  a supplementary  teacher 
is  only  allowed  to  teach  (1)  Infants  Classes',  that  is  to 
say,  classes  in  which  the  majority  of  the  scholars  are 
under  eight  yeai-s  of  age,  or  (2)  the  lowest  class  of 
older  scholars  in  a school  or  department  in  a rural 
parish  if  the  average  attendance  in  the  school  does  not 


exceed  100.  For  the  purpose  of  this  provision  children 
attending  separate  schools  for  boys  or  girls  or  infants 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  will  ordinarily  be  counted 
as  attending  a single  school. 

Provided  that  supplementary  teachers  recognised  in 
a school  or  department  for  older  children  on  31at  July, 
1909,  may  continue  to  be  employed  in  that  school  or 
department  till  8lst  July,  1914. 

In  the  case  of  a boys’  department  the  Board  will 
require  to  bo  satisfied  that  the  building  and  sanitary 
arrangements  m-e  suitable. 

6.  A candidate  for  recognition  as  a supplementai'y 
teacher  must  produce  a sntisfactoi'y  medietd  certificate, 
in  a form  approved  by,  ttie  Board,  if  the  candidate  has 
not  been  pre'viously  recognised  as  a supplementai'y 
teacher  or  an  additional  woman  teacher. 

6.  The  reco^iition  of  a supplementary  teacher  is 
subject  to  reconsideration  from  year  to  year,  and  may 
be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  Recognition  is  given  only 
for  the  school  or  department  in  which  tiie  Teacher  is 
serving,  and  on  her  removal  to  another  stfiiool  or  depart- 
ment the  question  of  her  recognition  will  be  considered 
afresh. 

7.  The  Board  may  give  provisional  recognition  to 
newly  appointed  supplementary  teachers  for  suefe 
period  as  they  think  fit,  beginning  with  the  date  on 
whicli  the  appointment  has  been  notified  to  the  Boai-d. 


CITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 


Paviubnts  to  Teachers. 

(Extract.)  Eighth  Amnhal  Rerout  of  the  Educattox  Committee,  1909-1920. 

Teachers’- Salaries.  - 

The  teachers  salaries  are  regulated  by  the  scale  as  given  below,  and  are  paid  in  cash  monthly  at  the 
schools.  The  case.?  w'here  advances  have  been  kept  back  owing  to  miseondnot  or  inefficiency  have  bees 
very  few. 

Scale  op  Teachers’  S-alabies. 


(Adopted  by  the  Education  Committee,  18th  July,  1910.) 


I. — Prixcipal  Teachers. 


' Glass  A. 
i Teachers 
who  have 
had 

charge  of 
schools 
for  a 
less 
period 
than 
6 years. 

Class  B. 
Teachers 
who  have 
had 

charge  of 
schools 
for 

5 years, 
but  less 
than 
; 10  years. 

Class  C. 
Teachers 
who  have 
had 

charge  of 
schools 
for 

10  years, 
but  less 
than  - 
ISyeara. 

Class  D. 
Teachers 
who  have 
had 

charge  of 
schools 
for 

15  years 
and 

upwards. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Masters 

£120 

£135 

£156 

£176 

Mistresses  . . 

80 

90 

100 

1 

no 

Extra  Patments. 


' 1.  Head  teachers  will  receive ; — 

Head  Masters  Asst.  Mistresses 
s.  d.  a.  d. 

For  the  first  300  scholars 

In  average  attendance  4 0 per  imit  2 0 per  unit 

For  the  next  100  ...  3 0 1 6 ,, 

For  each  unit  over  400  2 0,,  1 0,, 

In  no  case  shall  the  yearly  avei-age  attendance  paid 
upon  bo  in  excess  of  the  recognised  accommodation  of 
the  school. 


2.  4610  per  annum  if  'tbs  school  obtain  the  full  grant, 
and  £5  per  annum  if  the  school  obtain  a lower  grant. 

8.  £2  p.er  annum  for  each  pupiUteacher  recognised 
by  tile  Board  of  Education,  or  a composition  of  £4 
per  annum  ip  Ijeu,  of  this  payment.* 

4.  An  extra  payment,  to  be  fixed  in  each  case  by  the 
Education  Committee,  where  there  is  a higher  elemen- 
tary school. 

Notes. 

1.  The  fixed  salary  (including  the  payment  on  the 
average  attendance),  is  paid  monthly,  the  payment  for 
pupil-teachers  half-yearly,  in  June  and  December,  and 
the  payment  according  to  the  classification  of  the 
school  on  leceipt  of  the  Government  Bepoi-t. 

2.  The  average  attendance  is  calculated  quarterly, 
the  payment  under  this  head  being  made  on  ■&e 
average  ottendanee  for  the  previous  quarter. 

5.  The  initial  total  salary  of  a head  master  not  to  be 
less  than  ifilfiO  per  annum,  and  of  a head  mistress  not 
less  than  .-6120  per  annum,  in  schools  with  less  than 
150  in  average  annual  attendance.  The  initial  total 
salary  of  head  mistresses  of  schools,  -with  160  or  over 
in  annual  average  attendance,  to  be  not  less  than  *6130 
per  annum. 


♦ Note.— -Principal  teachers  who  bad  pupil  teachers  on 
the  “ appointed  day,”  but  who  are  now  debarred  by 
the  Regulations  of  me  Board  of  Education  from  having 
ehai'ge  of  apprentices,  shall  receive  a similar  com- 
I'MDsition  of  j64  per  annum. 

2F 
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4.  The  increases  of  the  fixed  salary  of  bead  teachers 
date  from  the  1st  January  and  the  1st  July,  and  for 
this  puipoBs  any  period  above  three  mouths  in  the 
first  half-year  in  which  a head  teacher  joins  the 
Education  Committee’s  service  is  oounted  as  six  months. 

3.  Teachers  coming  to  Manchester  from  other 
districts  commence  at  the  minimum  of  the  scale  of 
salaries,  with  the  exception  of  any  teachers  specially 
appointed  by  the  Committee. 

0.  In  the  case  of  teachers  leaving  the  sei-vice  of  the 
Committee  at  the  Midsxmimer  or  Christmas  Holidays, 
the  resignation  shall  take  effect  on  the  last  day  of 
July  or  December  respectively. 

7.  The  Education  Committee  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  varying  the  scale,  in  any  particular  ease. 

II. — Assistant  TuACHisns. 

Class  A. — Certificated  assistants  to  be  appointed  in 
higher  demontary  schools,  or  in  such  other  schools  in 
which  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  appoint  assistants 
of  this  class. 

Class  B.— 1.  College  trained  teachers  who  have 
passed  the  Certificate  Examination  since  1905. 

2.  Certificated  teachers  who  have  passed  the  Certi- 
ficate Examination  since  1905,  and  have  obtained  at 
such  examination  two  or  more  distinctions. 

3.  Certificated  teachers  who,  prior  to  1906,  passed 
the  Cei-thficate  Examination  on  second  year's  papers, 
cither — 

(a-)  Above  the  third  division  ill  both  parts  of  the 
examination,  or 

(i))  In  the  first  division  in  either  part,  and  in  the 
third  division  in  the  other  part  of  the  examination 
(where  the  examination  was  not  divided  into  parts,  a 
place  in  either  the  first  or  second  division  of  tho 
classified  list  is  necessary). 

Class  C. — Other  certificated  assistants,  having  lower 
qualifications  than  those  of  Class  B,  if  specially 
appointed  by  the  Education  Committee  to  this  class. 

Class  D. — Uncertificated  teachers  (Schedule  1,  C.  1 
of  the  Code)  and  certificated  teachers  not  promoted  to 
a higher  class. 


Class. 

Com- 

inenoing 

Salary. 

Yearly 

Increase. 

Maximum 

Salary. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

lien 

A. 

5 

JUO 

Women 

— 

5 

120 

Men 

B. 

73 

5 

160 

Women 

55 

5 

110 

Mon 

C. 

70 

5 

110 

Women 

50 

5 

85 

Men 

D. 

S3 

5 

80 

Women 

40 

5 

63 

The  commencing  salary  of  teachers  appointed  to 
Class  A shall  be  £5  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  they 
would  receive  according  to  service  in  Class  B. 

In  the  ease  of  trained  teaehei’s  in  Class  B or  Class  C, 
time  spent  in  a Training  College  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  scale,  be  counted  as  service  with  the  Education 
Committee,  and  the  commencing  salary  shall  ho 
increased  accordingly. 

The  initial  salary  of  a teachei-  on  promotion  from 
Class  D to  Class  B or  C to  be  £5  above  the  salary 
such  teacher  is  receiving,  or  would,  had  he  or  ehe 
remained  in  Class  D,  provided  that  such  teacher  shall 
not  receive  a lees  sMary  than  the  minimum  of  the 
class  to  which  the  teacher  is  promoted,  and-  also 
provided  that  the  date  of  such  teacher’s  automatic 
increase  within  the  scale  shaE  not  be  affected  thereby. 
The  operation  of  this  clause  to  date  from  the  1st 
January,  1906,  and  be  not  retrospective. 

That  as  a general  rule  certificated  teachers  (under 
Class  C)  be  admitted  into  Class  B on  the  following 
conditions  : — 

That  there  has  been  eight-  years’  satisfactory 
service  as  certificated  teacher. 


That  the  Committee  reserve  the  right  to  deal  with 
each  upon  its  merits. 


The  minimum  salaries  of  College-trained  teachers 
and  uneertificated  (women)  teachers,  ns  from  the  1st 
July,  1906,  are  as  follows : — 


Class  B,  Mon, 
Class  B,  Women, 
Class  B,  Men, 
Class  B,  Women, 
Class  D.  Women 


at  College,  .£95 
£80 
£90 
.£75 
£45 


The  uiiuinunn  salaries  of  untrained  eertifiented 
teachers,  as  from  1st  January,  1007,  are  ns  follows: 


Class  B,  Men, 
Class  B,  Women, 
Class  C,  Men, 
Class  C,  Women, 


£80 

£65 

£75 

£60 


Extea  Payments. 


I.  The  following  extra  payments  shall  be  made  to 
assistant  teachers  for  success  at  University  and  other 
Examinations,  viz.  : — 

(a)  To  a teacher  la  Class  X or  B who  possesses  the 
qualifications  prescribed  by  the  scale  for  Class  B — 

(i.)  £10  per  anmiiu  if  he  (or  slie)  has  obtained 
the  degree  of  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  {or  other  first 
' degree)  at  a University  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland. 

(ii.)  £15  per  annum  if  ho  (or  she)  has  obtained  a 
liigter  degree  (after  having  previously 
obtained  tho  degree  of  B.A.  or  B.Sc.),  or 
has  obtained  his  first  degree  with  first-class 
honours. 

In  the  case  of  Universities  which  do  not  grant 
degi’cea  to  women,  the  imssing  of  the 
examination  shall  be  ei>usiderad  as  «;quivalent 
to  obtaining  the  degree. 


(b)  £5  to  a certificated  teuehor  wlio  has  obtained 
the  elementary  or  higiier  eertifientu  f>f  the  National 
Froebcl  I’nion. 


2.  The  extra  payment  shall  date  from  the  first 
revision  of  salaries  following  the  date  on  which  the 
success  was  obtained,  but  shall  at  the  same  time  be 
subject  to  the  operation  of  Note  (2). 


Notes. 

1.  A teacher  in  Class  C or  D,  who  has  qualified  for 
a higher  class,  shall  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
such  higher  class  niitil  appointment  thereto  by  the 
Education  Committee,  and  until  so  appointed  a teacher 
in  Class  D shall  count  on  the  staff  only  for  the  number 
in  average  attendance  for  which  a teacher  possessing 
the  qualifications  of  Class  D is  considered  sufficient  by 
the  Code. 

2.  The  incr-eases  of  salary  date  from  the  1st  Jannarv 
and  the  1st  July,  and  for'  this  purpose  any  period 
above  tliroe  mouths,  in  the  first  half-year  in  which  a 
teacher  joins  the  Education  Committee’s  service,  is 
counted  as  six  mouths. 

8.  The  increases  of  salary  provided  by  the  scale  may 
be  stopped  in  the  case  of  any  teacher  whose  service  is 
not  considered  satisfactory  by  the  Education  Com- 
mitted. 

4.  Teachei-s  entering  the  service  of  the  Education 
Committee  will  be  expected  to  serve  in  any  school  to 
which  the  Committee  may  appoint  or  transfer  them. 

5.  Teachers  coming  to  Manchester  from  other 
districts  commence  at  the  minimum  of  the  scale  of 
salaries,  with  the  exception  of  teachers  appointed 
direct  from  the  Training  Colleges,  and  of  any  teachers 
specially'  appointed  by  the  Committee. 

6.  In  the  case  of  teachers  leaving  the  service  of  the 
Committee  at  the  Midsummer  or  Christmas  holidays, 
the  resignation  shall  take  effect  on  the  last  day  of 
July  or  December  respectively. 

7.  Tlic  Education  Committee  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  varying  the  scale  in  any  particular  case. 
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APPENDIX  XXV. 


(Handed  in  by  Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson.) 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


Education  Offices. 

ANNUAL  INCREMENTS  UNDER  SCALE. 

Memorandum  kindly  furnished  by  Mi-.  Blair,  Education  Officer,  dealing  with  tho  experience  of  the 
late  authority  for  London  Education,  the  School  Board  for  Loudon,  with  regard  to  annual  inci-ementa  in  the 
salaries  of  elementary  school  teachers,  and  showing  the  position  at  the  present  time. 


SCALE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Award  op  Annual  Incubkents. 

The  first  scale  of  salaries  under  which  teachers 
received  increments  to  a maximum  was  passed  by  the 
late  authority,  the  School  Board  for  London,  in  187.t. 
It  provided  that  assistants  should  be  appointed  at 
cei-tain  salaries,  and  be  allowed  an  inei-ement  on  the 
scale  on  obtaining  parchment  certificate,  and  also  for 
each  subsequent  annual  report  on  the  school  by  His 
Majesty’s  Inspector,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
School  Management  Committee,  ivas  a good  report. 
In  the  revisod  scale  of  1883  the  same  condition  as  to 
the  reward  of  aimual  increment  was  continued,  and 
it  remained  in  force  until  1899.  At  no  time  prior  tn 
1897  were  increases  of  salary  dependent  upon  the 
acquisition  of  additional  qualifications.  On  4th  March, 
1897 , however,  the  School  Board  decided  that  assistant 
teachers  appointed  to  the  pei-manent  sendee  after  that 
date  should  not  be  entitled  to  any  increase  of  salary 
on  the  scale  (except  that  for  parchment  certificate) 
unless  or  until  they  had  obtained  five  points  of 
additional  qualifications.  Three  of  these  five  qualifica- 
tions were  obligatory.  All  teachers  were  required  to 
possess  a drawing  certificate  and  the  Board’s  Physical 
Education  Certificate.  The  third  obligatoiry  qualifica- 
tion in  the  ease  of  teachers  in  senior  departments  was 
an  advanced  science  certificate,  and,  in  the  case  of 
teachers  in  infants'  departments,  a recognised  kinder- 
garten certificate. 

The  remaining  two  qualifications  were  left  to  the 
option  of  the  teachers  out  of  a long  list  of  possible 
certificates. 

On  9th  Slarch,  1899,  the  late  authcarity  revised  its 
scale  of  salaries  for  teachers,  and  decided  that  incre- 
ments should  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  good  reports 
on  the  school  from  His  Majesty’s  Inspector.  It  was 
then  decided  that  every  year  of  service  should  coimt 
for  an  increment  to  the  maximum  of  the  scale,  provided 
the  condition  as  to  tlie  additional  qualifications,  the 
“ five  points  ” referred  to  earlier,  had  been  fulfilled, 
unless  the  School  Management  Committee,  on  aceoimt 
of  grave  misconduct  of  the  teacher,  should  decide  that 
tile  year  should  not  count. 

Owing  to  the  doai-th  of  teachei's  the  late  authority, 
in  1903-4,  considered  the  question  of  malting , t^e 
London  service  more  attractive.  One  result  of  its 
deliberations  was  to  abolish  the  amended  requirement, 
that  before  teachers  are  granted  increases  of  salary 


after  the  thii-d  year  of  service  they  must  have  obtained 
some  of  the  five  additional  qualifications.  This 
decision  was  influenced  largely  by  the  belief  that  it 
was  this  condition  for  obtaining  increments  that  caused 
teachers  to  refrain  from  seeking  appointment  to  the 
London  service.  Teachers  who  were  in  the  service  of 
the_  London  autliority  in  March,  1904,  are,  therefore, 
entitleil  to  proceed  to  the  ipnxiinum  of  the  scalo  of 
salaries  under  which  they  wei-e  appointed  without  any 
restriction,  except  such  ns  had  been  deemed  guilty  of 
grave  misconduct.  In  these  cases  the  teachers  suffered 
the  loss  of  one  aimual  increment  only,  and  not  the 
loss  of  nn  increment  each  year  until  the  maximum  was 
reached.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
under  this  regulation  very  few  teachers  have  suffered 
loss  of  increment. 

The  Council’s  scale  of  1906  is  the  first  scale  under 
which  the  service  of  a teacher  iu  Loudon  is  made  the 
subject  of  a special  review  on  reaching  a certain 
maximum  before  the  teacher  is  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  final  maximum.  The  final  maximum  for  teachers 
who  entered  the  Loudon  sei-vice  since  June,  1905, 
when  the  scale  came -into  force  is,  in  the  case  of  an 
assistant  master,  £200,  and  the  review  takes  place 
on  reaching  the  £150.  In  the  case  of  an  assistant 
mistress,  the  final  maximum  is  £150,  and  the  review 
ta-kes  place  at  £180. 

The  regulation  under  which  the  services  of  assistant 
teachers  aro  reviewed  on  reaching  £150  (masters)  and 
£130  (mistresses)  provided  that,  at  the  time  those 
salaries  are  attained  or  within  two  years  after  - they 
are  attained,  the  Couucii  shall  decide  upon  the  teachers’ 
advancement  after  report  from  its  officers,  based  upon 
a review  of  the  Avhole  of  the  teachers’  services,  that 
they  ai-e  fitted  for  advancement  to  tiie  higher  class  on 
the  grounds  both  of  past  work  and  present  capability. 
In  the  event  of  a teacher  being  refused  advancement 
on  the  first  consideration  of  his  services,  a further 
review  is  held  two  years  after  that  date.  Should  the 
teacher  be  again  refused  the  higher  maximum,  he  may 
ask  for  the  third  and  subsequent  considerations  ni 
periods  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  review. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  less  than  5 per 
cent,  of  teachers  are  declined  advancement  to  the 
higher  maximum  when  their  cases  come  up  for  review. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  head 
teachers  of  elementary  schools  proceed  to  the  maximum 
of  the  scale  without  being  subject  to  any  special  report 
on  their  work. 
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LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


EXTRACT  FROM  HANDBOOK  CONTAINING  GENERAL  INFORMATION  \\  ITH  REFERENCE  TO 
TEACHERS,  INSTRUCTORS  AND  INSTRUCTRESSES  IN  THE  LONDON  TUBLIC  ELEMEN- 


TARY SCHOOLS. 

COMPLAINTa  AOAINST  TEACHEUS— -InQUITIT  BY 
MANAGERS. 

243.  Complaints  against  teachers,  not  being  com- 
plaints made  by  the  managers  themselves,  are,  except 
as  otherwise  provided,  referred,  in  the  first  instaiKe, 
to  the  managers  for  investigation  and  report.  The 
teacher  is  informed  in  writing  of  the  character  of 
the  complaint,  and  is  afiorded  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  the  managers  at  their  inquiry.  The 
correspondent  must  forward,  the  report  of  the  managers 
inquiry,  to  the  Council  within  15  days  after  receiving 
the  reference.  If  necessary,  a special  meeting  of  the 
managers  must  be  called. 

244.  "When  complaints  from  parents  or  others  arc 
investigated  by  managers,  the  complaiuairt  also  should 
have  notice  to  attend  the  inquiry. 

Complaints  against  teachers— Generai,  puoceddbe. 

245.  (a)  In  the  event  of  any  complaint  against  a 
teacher,  or  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a teacher, 
being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  an  official  con-cs- 
pondenb,  teacher  or  other  offioei-,  he  is  required  to 
report  it  at  once  to  the , education  officer. 

(b)  If  the  allegations  in  the  complaint,  or  the  nature 
of  the  misconduct  are  considered  by  tbe  education 
officer,  after  consultation  with  the  chief  inspector,  to 
bs  of  too  trivial  a nature  to  necessitate  an  inquiry  by 
the  managers,  he  informs  the  chairman  of  the 
managers,  and  the  matter  is  settled  by  the  ediication 
officers  and  the  chairman  of  the  mauagerL 

(o)  If,  however,  the  chairman  of  the  managers  is 
of  opinion  that  the  case  is  one  which  should  be 
inquired  into  at  a managers’  meeting,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  institute  au  inquiry  in  accordance  with  Regulation 
No.  155. 

(d)  When  any  complaint  against  a teacher,  or  any 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  a teacher,  is  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  education  officer,  he  forthwith 
notifies  the  chief  inspector  thereof,  aud  after  consulta- 
tion with  him,  and  unless  the  matter  is  of  a trivial 
nature,  arranges  for  it  to  be  brought  before  tlie 
managers  of  the  school  in  which  the  teacher  is 
employed. 

246.  (n)  In  cases  in  which  inquiry  by  the  managers 
is  necessary,  under  clause  (c)  or  (d)  of  Regulation 
No.  154,  the  managers  hold  then-  inquiry  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  forward  a report  to  the  Council, 
together  with  any  recommendations  they  may  think  fit 
to  make.  They  also  depute  one  representative  to 
attend  any  hearing  fay  the  Teaching  Staff  Sub- 
Committee. 

(b)  The  chief  inspector,  either  personally  or  by 
deputy,  attends  tbe  meeting  at  which  the  managers 
hold  their  inquiry,  and  is  entitled  to  take  part  in  the 
inquiry,  and  to  ask  any  questions  with  a view  to 
elucidating  the  facts. 

(c)  The  chief  inspector  may,  independently  of  tho 
inquiry  by  tbe  managers,  make  such  investigation 
into  the  case  as  he  deems  necessary,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  assist  the  managers  or  the  Teaching  Staff  Sub- 
Committee  in  arriving  at  a just  decision. 

' (d)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  inspector  in  all 
investigations  to  make  himself  as  far  as  possible 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

(c)  When  tho  case  is  of  sufficient  gravity,  a report 
is  made  in  writing  to  tho  Teaching  Staff  Sub-Committee 
by  the  education  officer,  giving  particulars  of  the  acta 
or  defaults  complained  of,  and  the  names  of  tbe  persons 
who  are  able  to  speak  to  such  acts  or  defaults,  and 
containing  (if  he  thinks  fit)  recommendations  for 
adoption  by  the  Sub-Committee.  Such  report  is  based 
upon  the  report  of  the  managers,  and  a statement  of 
facts  prepat^  by  the  chief  inspector  after  the  investiga- 
tion provided  for  in  this  i-egulatiou. 


(/)  When  the  case  is  of  such  importance  as  to 
necessitate,  tile  attcmlaucc  of  the  teacher  concerned 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Teaching  Staff  Sub-Committee, 
a copy  of  tho  report  referred  to  in  clause  (c)  of  this 
roguhxtion  is  sent  to  tbe  teacher  at  least  seven  days 
before  the  day  of  hearing  by  the  Sub-Uouauittee. 

(g)  Within  three  days  (or  such  longer  period  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Teaching  Staff  Sub-Comraittea  shall 
allow)  the  teacher  may  send  in  a written  reply  to  the 
charge,  giving  the  names  of  tho  witnesses  (if  any) 
whom  he  may  desire  to  call. 

(h)  At  the  bearing  by  the  Ttmehing  Staff  Sub- 
Conunittee,  which  takes  place  at  a fixed  hour,  the 
charge,  luid  the  teacher’s  reply  thereto,  ore  first  read 
aloud.  The  eshainnan  then  examines  any  witnesses 
that  appear  in  support  of  tho  charge,  and  the  teacher 
is  entitled  to  orosB-examino  them.  The  teacher  may 
then  call  any  whose  names  he  has  sent  in  prior  to  the 
hearing  and  other  witneases,  with  the  oouBont  of  tho 
chairman.  The  cliaimion  and  any  member  of  the  Sub- 
Connniteo,  and,  with  the  leave  of  tho  Sub-Committee, 
tho  representatives  of  the  managers,  and  any  other 
officer  concerned,  may  ask  questions  of  the  witnesses. 
Tbe  toachcr  may  then  address  the  Sub-Committee, 
and  thereupon  the-  Sub-Committco  deliberate  in  private. 

(t)  111  serious  cases  the  teacher,  and,  if  uccessai'y, 
the  complainant  also,  may,  with  the  permission  of  tlie 
'reaching  Staff  Sub-Coimnittec,  be  accompanied  by  a 
a friend  who,  with  the  leave  of  the  Siib-Ooimnittee, 
but  not  otherwise,  may  address  them. 

(;)  WMieuevcr  tho  Teaching  Staff  Siib-Coininittee 
resolve  to  recommend  the  disniissal  or  degradation  of 
a teacher,  a copy  of  tlic  rcptirt  to  the  Education 
Uoniniittee,  containing  the  facts  and  evidence,  is  sent 
to  eadi  membci  of  that  Conmiittee  and  to  the  teacher 
concerned,  and  tho  latter  is  informed  that  he  will  bo 
allowed,  if  he  so  desires,  to  send  in,  within  three  days, 
a ivritteu  statement,  vdiich  will  he  submitted  to  the 
Education  Committee. 

(It)  When  the  recommendation  of  tho  Teuching  Staff 
Sub-Committee  is  presented  to  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, and  before  the  chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee 
moves  its  adoption,  tho  teacher’s  statement  is  read 
aloud  by  tho  clerk  of  the  Committee. 

(l)  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee  a teacher’s  appeal  contains 
charges  or  statements  which  seriously  reflect  upon 
the  conduct  of  some  other  party,  tbe  Education 
Committee  sit  in  private  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  this 
appeal  and  arriving  at  a decision  upon  the  matter. 

(m)  If  upon  any  recommendation  involving  the 
dismissal  or  degradation  of  a teacher,  au  amendment, 
other  than  a verbal  amendment,  is  moved,  such  amend- 
ment must  take  the  form  of  a reierenee  back  to  the 
Teaching  Staff  Sub-Committee. 

(ii)  Nothing  in  this  regulation  shall  prevent  tbe 
Teaching  Staff  Sub-Committee,  or  the  education  officer, 
from  suspending  a teacher  in  the  event  of  grave  mis- 
conduct, or  from  taking  such  other  action  as  may  be. 
necessary  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency. 

(o)  When  the  copy  of  tho  report  referred  to  in  clausa 
(/)  of  this  regulation  is  sent  to  the  tcnelier  his  attention 
is  drawn  to  ihe  following  standing  order  of  the 
Council 

“ When  an  official  of  the  (''<mncil  is  proved  to  be 
incapable  or  unsuitable  for  the  u'ork  he  is  requirw 
to  do,  the  Committee  under  which  the  official  works 
may  call  upon  him  to  resign,  or  may  discharge  hm 
without  reporting  to  the  Council,  unless  the  official 
desires  his  case  to  be  brought  before  tlic  Council, 
in  which  case  tiie  Committee  shall  report  to^  the 
Council,  and  obtain  the  Council’s  order  thereon. 

If  the  teacher  desires  his  cose  to  be  brought  before 
the  Council  in  accordance  with  tiiis  standing  order,  ^ 
is  required  to  notify  the  fact  within  three  days  of  the 
receipt  of  the  report  in  question. 
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APPENDIX  XXVI. 

1, 


(Handed  in  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Lemass,  SecrctoTy, 

Genekal  Duties  applicabie  to  both  Seoeetames. 

(a.)  lu  the  absence  of  one  Secretary,  the  Secretai-j- 
who  is  present  is  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  the 
prompt  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  both  Secretaries, 
and  bound  to  keep  the  work  of  the  offices  in  all  its 
branches  in  a satisfactory  condition. 

(6.)  In  the  event  of  a great  pressure  of  work  on  either 
of  the  Secretaries,  the  other  Secretary  is  to  afford  help 
to  his  colleague. 

(c.)  All  communications'  shall  continue  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretaries  as  heretofore; 

(d.)  But,  except  in  especially  important  communica- 
tions directly  ordered  as  such  by  the  Boaid,  the  signa- 
ture only  of  the  Secretary  responsible  for  the  letter 
which  he  signs  is  to  be  given. 


Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.) 

(c.)  Board's  circulars  and  all  printed  documents’ ai-e 
to  be  signed  by  the  two  Secretaries. 

(/.)  No  penal  action  r^ith  any  pecuniary  loss  to 
schools  or  teachers  is  to  be  taken  without  the  authority 
of  the  Ecsident  Commissioner  or  the  Board. 

(p.)  Action  not  of  a i-outine  eharabter,  or  not  definitely 
supported  by  the  Buies  or  Orders  of  the  Eloard  is  not 
to  be  taken  without  the  authority  of  the  Resident 
Commissioner. 

(h.)  Where  any  doubt  may  exist  as  to  Ihe  application 
of  the  Rules  or  of  Orders  eff  the  Board  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  the  circumstances  of  a particular  ease, 
the  case  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner for  his  determination. 


Con^ienfioL 


Received  in  Office.. 


CODNTY. 


Registered. 


DISTRICT Examined 

Boll  No Sent  to  Records  Dept. 


MAN.iGER’S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


NATIONAL  aCHOOLB. 

Date  of  Re-port day  of 19 

N.B. — This  Report  will  be  considered  by  the  Commissioners  in  connexion  with  the  Inspector’s  Annual  Report. 


TEACHING  STAFF. 


Naus. 

Positi'ju  in 
Seboo]. 

Religious 

Denomination. 

Date  of 
Appoiutment. 

No.  of 
Agreement 
Signed. 

Character. 

1 

! 

1.  If  any  member  of  staff  has  left  since  date  of 
your-  last  report,  please  note  particulars? 


Name. 

Date  of 
Leavlug.  ' 1 

Cause. 

! 

2.  In  case  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  chai-actcr, 
conduct,  and  attention  to  duty  of  any  member  of  the 
staff,  please  state  cause  or  causes? 

3.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
School  has  been  conducted  and  with  the  instruction 
given  to  the  pupils? 
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4.  Have  j’ou  found  the  School  in  satisfactory 
operation  on  the  occasion  of  each  of  your  visits? 


5.  Please  note  dates  and  hours  of  such  visits? 

6.  Have  the  Buies  and  Regulations  of  the  Board 
been  attended  to,  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to 
observe  ? 

7.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  School  aooouuta  are  kept 
accurately  and  neatly? 

8.  Ai'o  you  satisfied  wi-th  the  manners  and  behaviour 
of  the  pupils?  Arc  they  polito  and  respectful — with- 
out being  servile — to  every  person,  but  especially  to 
their  s\iperiors  and  seniors? 

9.  Is  suMcient  attention  paid  to  these-  matters  and 
to  the  moral  training  of  the  pupils  by  the  Teaching 
Staff? 

10.  Have  the  children  facilities  for  pei-sonal  cleanli- 
ness— such  as  lavatories,  combs,  brushes,  &c.,  on  the 
School  premises?  If  so,  are  children  who  come  to 
school  unwashed  or  unclean  made  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  facilities? 

31.  Is  sufficient  attention  paid  by  Teachers  to 
peKonal  cleanliness  and  tidiness  in  attire — (a)  on  their 
own  part,  (b)  on  the  part  of  the  pupils? 

12.  Is  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  as  regular  as  it 
ought  to  be?  Are  any  children  in  the  locality  prevented 
from  attending  School  through  want  of  food  or  clothing? 

13.  Is  thrift  encouraged  amongst  the  pupils?  Is 
there  a School  Savings  Bank?  If  so,  how  many  of 
the  Scholars  are  depositors? 

14.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  hygienic  condition  of 
the  School  and  premises? 

15.  la  there  provision  for  making  the  School  comfort- 
able and  warm  in  winter? 

16.  Is  there  any  provision  by  way  of  omnibus  or 
other  conveyance  for  bringing . inf^t  children,  or 
children  w’ho  live  at  remote  places,  to  the  School, 
especially  in  inclement  w’eather? 

17.  Is  there  provision  for  Physical  Exercises  (Drill, 
Swimming,  Gymnastics,  School  Games,  or  otherwise) 
in  connection  w'ith  the  School? 

18.  Is  there  any  provision  for  School  Prizes  of  Books, 
Kc.,  for  the  pupils  for  diligence,  proficiency,  regularity 
of  attendance,  good  conduct,  politeness,  ‘&c.?  If  so 
please  note  details? 


Dates. 

I Time  of  Day. 

: No.  found  [ 
Present. 

General  clmraoter 
of  School  Work. 

! ■ 

! ■ 1 

19.  (a)  Is  there  a School  Library?  (£i)  Is  there  a 
School  Musepm  of  Natural  Objects?  If  so,  how  monv 
volumes  docs  library  contain?  Are  tho  books  suitable'^ 
Of  what  objects  is  the  Museum  composed  ? 

20.  Have  any  “ Readiug  Circles  ” been  established 
m the  evenings  in  connection  with  the  School? 

21.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Time  Tabic  arrangements 
and  School  eun-icuium? 

22.  Ai'o  they  suitable  to  the  locality  and  the  wants 

of  tho  pupils,  especially  as  regards  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction,  Drawing,  and  Elcmentarv 
Science.  ^ 

23.  Have  you  local  co-operation  in  providins  for 

the  wants  of  the  School?  ^ 

24.  Is  there  a School  Committee  roeognised  by  the 
Commissioners?  What  are  functions  of  the  members? 
How  are  the  vacancies  amongst  the  members  filled? 

25.  Have  you  supplemented  the  work  of  the  Inspector 
by  lioldmg  exnmmatious  of  the  pupils  yourself?  If 
so,  please  note  dates  of  examinations?  'Were  these 
exaramatrons  public,  and  were  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  entitled  to  be  preseut?  > 

26.  Have  examinations  of  pupils  been  held  by  the 
Principal  or  other  Tcaehei-s?  If  so,  please  note  elates^ 
'' present  at  such  examinations? 

27. _Had  the  School  in  your  opinion  advanoe<l, 
remained  stationary,  or  retrograded  since  lust  annual 
visit  of  the  Inspector?  To  whiit  do  you  attribute  the 
preseut  condition  of  the  School? 

28.  Have  you  any  suggestion  that  you  wish  to  m-w 

to  the  Coramisaouors  for  the  improvement  of  the 
bchool,  or  are  there  any  defects  or  any  other  matters 
m connection  with  the  School,  Teachers,  Inspection, 
0 Exaniinafaon  that- you  think  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  Coiumissioners?  * 


.Manager. 

■ Title. 
..'Iddrcss. 

■ Dafe. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  ORDER  IN  COUNCIL, 
DATED  THE  10th  DAY  OP  JANUARY  1910 
RELATING  TO  THE  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICE  ’ 

d'C. 


18.  An  annual  increment  of  salary  shall  not  b 
allows  to  any  officer  at  the  date  at  which  it  woul 
m orctaary  course  become  due  without  a certifieat 
from  his  imiuediate  superior,  countersigned  by  th 
Head  of  tho  Department,  or  such  person  as  be  ma 
^ignate  tor  the  pmpose,  to  tlie  effect  tliat  the  servic 
oi  such  officer  during  the  year  preceding  the  date  c 
Mich  cei'tificate  has  been  approved. 


FORMS  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

Sub-head  A. 

M..  . (A.0.466.) 

has  through  length 

of  service  and  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 

become  entitled  to  an 

increment  of  salary  accruing  from 

during  the  year  immediately 


preceding  the  dafe  of  this  eertificato  has  been  approved. 
^ (Order  in  Council,  10.  1.  1910.) 

Inspection  Office-Superintendent 
Seerotniy — 

Proviaional  Order 

Ordered  that  tho  Salary  of  Mr 

be  increased,  as  per  scale  allowed,  according  to  length 
of  service,  from  £ to  

The  increment  of  Salary.  £ , per  annum, 

to  date  from 


Accounts  Office  : 
Entered.... 
Compared.. 
Advised 
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StFB-HEAD  B. 

(A.O.  446b.) 

has  tlu’ough  length 

of  service  and  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 

as become  entitled  to  an 

increment  of  salary  accruing  from 

191 His  conduct  during  the  year  immediately 

preceding  the  date  of  this  eertiScate  has  been  approved. 
(Order  in  Council,  29.  11.  98.) 

Inspection  Office — Superintendent 
Chief  Inspector — 

Secretary — 


Provisional  Order — 

Ordered  that  the  Salary  of  Mr 

be  increased,  as  per  scale  allowed,  according  to  length 

of  seiwice,  from  £ to  £ 

The  increment  of  Salary,  £ pgr  annum, 

to  date  from 


Accounts  Office  ; 

Entered 

Compared.. 
Advised 


APPENDIX  XXVII. 

(Forwarded  by  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.) 


(Copy.) 

Office  of  National  Edccation, 

Dublin,  16/7/1900. 

We  beg  to  submit,  as  requested,  for  the  information 
of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  toe  accompanying 
Memorandum,  containing  oui’  observations  on  the 
Revised  Programme  for  Schools,  with  copies  of  which 
you  favoured  us  on  Friday  evening  last. 

We  hope  that  a joint  statement  may  be  deemed  the 
most  satisfactory  form  of  reply. 

We  are,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

E.  DOWNING, 

A.  PURSER. 

Chief  Inspectors. 

M.  S.  Sej'mour,  Esq., 

Senior  Secretary. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NEW  SCHOOL 
PROGRAMME. 

As  toe  new  school  programme  did  not  reach  us  until 
Friday  night  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  detailed 
suggestions  with  regm-d  to  it.  We  confine  ourselves 
therefore,  to  toe  more  important  points,  but  we  desire 
to  express  our  opinion,  that  both  in  matter  and 
wording  the  document,  and  the  accompanying  notes 
on  it,  should  be  subjected  to  careful  revision. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  eouise  laid  down  is  much 
too  extensive,  probably  quite  beyond  what  would  be 
possible  even  in  the  most  favourably  conditioned 
National  School  or  even  Intermediate  School  in 
Irel^d,  and  quite  unattainable  in  too  oi-dinai-y 
National  School  with  one  or  two  teachers.  Whereas, 
formerly  each  pupil  was  taught  6^  subjects  on  an 
average,  it  is  proposed  now  to  teach  even  the  infant 
girls  12  (boys  10),  and  all  above  second  class  13  (boys 
11)  subjects,  counting  toe  sub-heads  of  Eaglisli  as 
separate  subjects  as  formerly.  Seeing  that  some  of 
the  new  subjects  will  require  far  closer  attention  for 
each  pupil  from  the  teacher,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  they  can  all  be  attended  to,  or  w'hat  remedy 
has  been  provided  against  the  evils  pointed  out  in  the 
first  paragr-aph  of  Part  II.  of  the  Confidential 
Memorandum  given  to  us  last  March. 

We  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  first  sentence  of 
toe  final  paragraph  of  the  “ Notes  ” (page  7)  accom- 
panying this  new  pi-ogramme  : “In  tois  connection 
the  Commissioners  wish  to  warn  teachers  against  over- 
pressure on  the  children  in  any  shape  or  form.”  We 
cannot  think  “ over-pressure  ’’  will  be  avoided  by  this 
programme,  which  both  managers  and  teachers  will 
look  upon  as  what  toe  Commissioners  expect  them 


to  work  their  pupils  up  to.  We,  therefore,  feel  com- 
pelled to  recommend  the  omission  of  several  matters 
particularly  in  the  junior  classes,  and  toe  simplifica- 
tion of  all  subjects,  e^ecially  of  those  now  introduced 

V 3 ^ time.  To  perceive  how  extensive  ai'e 
the  demands  made  on  the  classes,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  put  the  requirements  for  each  class  together,  as 
has  hitherto  been  done  in  aE  the  Board’s  school 
programmes. 

Iii/anta — English. 

We  recommend  (1)  that  the  Infant  coui-se  be  limited 
to  English^  (the  elemerits  of  reading,  gelling  and 
writing),  Kindergarten  (including  counting),  Singing, 
Drawing,  and  Object  Lessons;  (2)  that  Grammar 
should  not  be  required  fw  any  class  lower  than  fifth, 
and  that  toe  course  of  formal  Grammar  toould  not  go 
beyond  the  analysis  and  parsing  of  simple  sentences ; 
(8)  tost  Oompoaiiion  in  the  8rd  and  4th  classes  should 
be  “oral,”  and  limited  to  pupils  being  required  to 
give  their  answers  and  toeii'  explanation  of  the  reading 
lessons  in  complete  and  correctly  formed  sentences. 

Arithmetic, 

The  Results  Pi-ogramme  has  not  been  materially 
modified,  and  the  requirements  still  exceed  those  of 
the  English  Code.  We  consider  a shorter  course  of 
Arithmetic,  with  greater  expertness  in  simple  mental 
calculations,  would  be  desirable.  The  form  under 
(e)>  (/),  “ to  know  practically  how  to  measure,” 
<“  to  know  bow  to  weigh,”  is  objectionable;  it  should 
be  simply  “ to  measure,”  ” to  weigh,”  &o. ; but  some 
of  the  rneasm-ing  and  weighing  should  be  struck  out, 
o.g.,  fluid  _ drachms  and  ounces,  square  inches,  &c., 
hundredweights,  tons.  This  measuring  and  weighing 
M'ould  seem  to  fall  more  naturally  into  toe  early  stages 
of  Manual  Training. 

Kindergarten  and  Manual  Instruction. 

The  word  “Met/iods”  should  bestruek  out.  Thecoiu-ae 
quite  too  extensive,  and  in  any  case,  even  according 
to  Mr.  Bevis,  should  bo  introduced  very.  graduaUy. 
Probably  what  is  laid  down  for  1st  and  2nd  classes  is 
the  utmost  that  can  at  any  time  be  attained  to  in 
any  ordinary  rural  National  School,  and  nothing  more 
than  is  given  in  the  first  section  ought  to  be  required 
before  1902. 

■We  consider  the  introduction  of  toe  Englishism 
” standard  ” undesirable,  as  the  term  has  been  hitherto 
used  in  Deland  to  denote  degree  of  efficiency. 

Drawing. 

The  course  is  quite  unattainable;  it  is  far  beyond 
what  is  required  even  for  the  senior  grade  of  the 
Intermediate.  We  are  not  able  to  agree  entirely  with 
the  note  at  foot  of  page  5. 

Object  Lessons  and  Elementary  Science. 

The  syllabuses  here  laid  down  appear  to  have  been 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  toe  Englisb’Code  of  1900, 
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except  ia  the  case  of  the  " Elementary  Experimental 
Science,”  '[rhich  is  entirely  too  advanced.  The 
compiler  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  an 
object  lesson  is  a lesson  on  an  object,  not  on  ‘‘qualities 
of  things,”  on  ‘‘usefulness  of  animals.”  or  on  pictures. 
The  courses  are  much  too  difficult,  and  are  made  more 
so  by  being  in  every  case  token  up  in  a lover  class 
than  in  England.  Only  12,  or  at  most  15,  object 
lessons  sliould  bo  taken  up  in  any  year.  It  appears 
to  have  been  overlooked  that  these  in  England  are 
” olas$-8uhjectB,”  that  is  optional,  but  in  Iieiand  that 
at  least  one  of  them  is  to  be  made  compttlsory. 

Sing,ing. 

The  alternative  ‘‘  programme  for  smaller  schools  ” 
brings  the  requirements  for  singing  within  very  reason, 
able  limits. 

"We  may  state  hero  that  similar  alternative  pro- 
grammes are  desirable  in  other  subjects — ^limiting  tiie 
number  of  divisions  in  small  sdiools  to  four  or  five  at 
most. 

School  Discipliws  a?ii2  Physical  Drill. 

The  words  ‘‘  School  Discipline  ” should  be  omitted. 
This  is  not  a subject  to  be  taught  at  a special  time. 
but  should  receive  attention  at  all  periods  of  the 
school  day.  A note  might  appear  at  the  head  of  the 
programme  directing  teacher's  to  pay  special  attention 
bo  '‘Deportment,  Politeness,  Gk>od  Manners”  (delete 
these  Tvorda  from  ail  classes  as  in  fourth),  or  such 
direction  can  be  iuserted  more  definitely  in  the 
practical  rules  than  it  is  at  present.  A simpler  form 
of  drill  would  appear  desirable 'for  most  schools. 

Cookery  and  Laundry  Work. 

The  course  begins  at  too  early  a stage,  and  ia  quite 
too  ambitious.  It  is  doubtful,  from  the  italicised 
ports  of  the  ‘‘Notes  ” (page  6),  if  the  instruction  is 
to  be  theoretical  or  practical;  if  the  former,  it  will  be 
o!  little  or  no  value;  if  the  latter,  the  course  could  not 
be  carried  out  in  ordinary  one-roomed  National 
Schools.  The  Commissioners'  disapproval  of  ” fancy  ” 
cookery  or  of  ‘‘  ornamental  ” laundry  work  appears 
to  have  beeir  overlooked  when  (infer  aba)  are  required 
the  cooking  of  gam©  and  turbot,  and  the  making  up 
of  lace. 

Needlework. 

This  subject  is  also  begun  too  early,  and  tho  course 
is  too  difficult  and  ambitious  even  for  the  three  hours 
now  allowed.  As  in  the  case  of  Elementary  Science, 
tile  requirements  are  at  least  a year  iji  advance  of 
those  laid  domi  for  English  schools. 

Exfro  Branches. 

We  consider  the  course  in  these  also  too  ambitious. 
We  •wish  to  express  our  opinion  that  if  too  much  is 
required  one  of  two  things  will  happen;  either  the 
subject  will  not  be  taught,  or  the  t-eaching  will  bo 
merely  nominal  and  tC  sham,  producing  no  satisfactory 
results.  ■ 

We  regi-et  to  see  the  omission  of  Geography.  If 
properly  taught,  by  beginning  with,  a thorougli 
examination  and  mapping  of  the  neighbourhood, 
followed  up  by  less  minute  map  knowledge  of  their 
own  countey  and  the  continents,  th©  subject  is  on© 
that  forms  an'  admirable  training  for  tiie  senses  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  and  is,  moreover,  one 
that  is  necessary  for  the  due  understanding  of  news- 
papers and  of  many  books.  We  cannot  think  the 


subject  can  be  learnt  satisfactorily  from  a few  lessons 
in  a geographical  reader,  if  for  no  otiier  reason  than 
that  the  mere  mechanical  difficulties  of  readiun  absorb 
nearly  all  tho  pupils’  attention.  “ 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  draw  uttention  to  the 
large  amount  of  apparatus  and  requisites  that  would 
bo  requii'ed  in  every  school  to  curry  out  the  proposefl 
scheme  in  its  entu'ety,  involving  an  outlay  that  very 
few  muuagcrs  would  be  able  to  meet,  and  affording 
a strong  reason  for  limiting  to  tho  utmost  the  require- 
ments under  the  new  schcuie,  and  for  u very  gradual 
introduction  of  tho  new  subjects. 

Lid  of  new  Itequiaitcs  io  be  provided. 

Beams  and  scales,  weights  and  ineasiircs,  rules 
and  measuring  tapes. 

Two  extra  sets  of  Readers  for  tho  pupils  (Geography 
and  History).  ° 

“Accurate  balance  " for  Elementary  Science  (this 
would  bo  very  cxpensivol. 

Glass-cases  for  “ museum.”  for  ctilloetions,  new 
apparatus,  &c. 

Window-boxes. 

, Indian  Clubs,  dumb-bells,  &e. 

jfatorials  lor  Kindergarten  and  Manual  Instruction. 

Drawing  Boards,  T and  set  squares  (2/.  each, 
aueording  to  Mr.  Bovis). 

Materials  required  for  Object  Lessons  and  Elemen- 
tary Science. 

.Apparatus  required  for  Cookery  and  Latiiulry  Work. 

Materials  required  for  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work. 

Besides  the  above,  new  furniture  and  in  many  cases 
an  addition  to  the  present  school  buildings,  would  be 
uecessarj’. 

In  view  of  tho  difficulty  hitherto  experienced  of 
getting  even  a pane  of  glass  put  in  wlmn  wanted, 
or  of  providing  a little  fuel  in  winter,  wo  cannot  believe 
the  largo  amount  of  money  needed  for  tho  new  subjects 
will  bo  immediately  forthcoming. 

^Ve  again  urge  the  necessity  of  carefiil  revision  of 
the  syllabus  and  of  tiie  working  of  the  documents 
embodying  tlio  changes  iar  tho  system  of  National 
Education. 

(Signed), 

E.  DOWNING, 

16/7/1900.  A.  P'URSER. 


SPECIAL  UEMOU.\NDr3I  ON  ” R13.\T)1NG  ” BI 
A.  PURSER. 

Referring  to  the  reqniremejits  of  the  new  programme 
in  Reading-,  I desire  to  express  my  opinion  that  oiilj/ 
portions  of  tho  reading  liooks  should  be  required  for 
each  year',  especially  in  the  junior  classes,  but  that 
the  jjupils  should  learn  to  rc.ad  tho  lessons  with  proper 
expression,  should  thoroughly  understand  them,  and 
be  ablo  to  explain  tho  meaning  of  all  words  and 
phrases,  and  to  give  a summary  of  each  lesson  and  its 
sub-divisions  after  reading  it. 

I believe  that  in  readiug,  ns  in  other  subjects,  it  is 
quality,  not  quantity,  that  should  bo  aimed  at. 

I make  the  suggestions  here,  because  I am  aware 
that  some  membei's  of  the  Inspection  and  of  tho 
higher  Office  Staff  do  not  shore  my  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

(Signed), 

16/7/1900.  A PURSER. 


APPENDIX  XXVIII. 


(Forwarded  by  the  Board  of 
Report  op  the  Board  op  National  Education,  made 

POn  THE  INFORMATION  OP  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE 

Lord  Lieutenant,  in  eeperbnoe  to  the  Recom- 

3IENDATIONS  OF  TEE  COMMISSION  ON  MaNDAL  AND 

PsACTicAL  Instruction. 

July,  1899. 

■When  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Manual  .and 
Practical  Instruction  was  first  submitted  for  considera- 
tion, this  - Board  at  once  saw  how  important  were  its 


National  Education  in  Ireland). 

recommendations,  and  how  far-reaching  would  be  the 
effects  of  the  changes  proposed  therein  upon  tho  Schools. 
A Committee  of  the  whole  Board  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  examine  carefullv  tho  whole  matter;  and  on 
the  21st  November,  1898,  tire  Committee,  having  folly 
consider^  the  question  at  several,  sittings,  drew  up  an 
ad  interim  Repoi't  approving  of  th©  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  and  indicating  the  steps  which  should 
be  t^en  to  introduce  tho  subjects  of  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction  into  the  Schools. 
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On  the  JiOtli  Xov<>mliL>r.  .1898,  in  coniioctiuu  with  th. 
Estimates  for  ].8fl9.1900,  tJie  .lioard  rmulc  certain  pro 

UOSa  R Vf!t>nmiTlfM1/1l»l<r  > .t 


of  Tcackom. 

8.  Ibnt  tlie  ToacLers  ul‘  tliu  town  and  the  surtouud- 


uuuuimi>iaxea.  ux  explanation  of  these  ~ 
proposals,  a printed  copy  of  the  <td  interim  Report  almve 
referred  to  was  forwarded  to  liis  Execllenev  oii  the  29th  'i*"' 
l^c’cctnber.  1898.  ■ ‘ above. 


- — LLoviriiiiit-  expenses  oeuig  paid  I 
lo  Commissionersxvhen  the  distance  from  the  Teacher 
isideucp  to  the  Oi-Hanising  Centre  is  thrive  miles* 


The  following  is  a eoji.r  of  that  Jh-port 

'■  .PnEijMiN.vuY  Scheme  fou  the  ixxnoDcc.iTON  oi'  Sdb- 
JECrS  OF  MaXH-U-.  and  PllAOTIC.tT,  IXSTimCTION 
IXTO  THE  National  Schooi-s  Oi'  JitEi.Axn, 

'•  The  principal  <lh-isioiis 'of  Mmiuiii  and  Practical 
Instruction  with  xvhieli  tlio  subjoined  regitilations  are 

intended  to  deal  may  lie  specified  us  follows  ; 

(a)  Kindergarten  and  its  development,  Educational 
Handwork,  or  Sloyd. 

U>)  'Drawing  in  its  various  hraucht-s. 

(c|  Elementary  Experimental  Science — viz.  : Ob- 

ject Lessons  for  the,  junior  classes,  and  in  the 
more  ndvnneed  classes  the  dements  of  Science, 
mcluding  those  bearing  on  Agriculture  for  bovs, 
and  on  Domestic  Science  for  girls. 
id)  Cookery  and  Lanndry-work. 
fe)  Needlexvorlc. 

{/)  Singing. 

“ (if)  School  Discipline  and  Drill. 

With  II  viou'  to  their  speedy  introduction  and 
rtevoJopmcnt.  the  Commissioners  recommend  ; 

Head  OrgaviserH. 

1.  llmt  ail  expert  of  siiecially  high  qiiHlifieations  in 
each  of  the  thro,;  first-named  of  the  fore-going  bi-nuohes 
Hoad  Organiser,  at  u sa.lai-v  of 
•EoOO  a year,  with  tlic  usual  allowances  for  travelling 
and  personal  oxi.ensos,  ns  paid  to  District  Inspectora.  “ 

Local  Orrianiscre. 

-n  training  the  National 

leadiers  m tlie  knowledge  and  practice  of  these  three 
lirancnes  oi  msti-uction,  24  local  organisers  ho  employed, 

-2  be  stetioned  in  as  many  organising  cGntres,  and  2 be 
reserved  specially  for  the  Training  Colleges.  Of  the 
whole  number,  one-third  would  have  charge  of  one  of 
the  three  subjects  above  montionod.  Tliesc  Organisers 
should  receive  salary  at  the  rate  of  £150  to  £250  per 
annum,  ivitli  travolliug  and  pei-sonal  allow'anee,  as  paid 
to  Inspectors’  Assistants.  ‘ 

Dntiea  o-f  Orjfanism.  (a)  Lectures,  etc. 

“ 3.  That  each  Organiser  be  required  to  give  a lecture 
and  ft  demonstration  at  liia  centre  every  Saturday,  and 
that,  where  eonyonient,  evening  lectures  on  two  or  three 
days  of  tbe  weclt  be  also  given. 

(l»)  T'istte  to  Schooh. 

•‘4._ThHt  on  the  other  five  days  of  the  w'cok  the 
Organiser  .shall  visit  the  Schools  within  his  assigned 
firea,  and  give  a model  lesson  in  his  special  subject, 
ns  tui  example  to  the  Teachers,  previous  amuigemonts 
iiaymg  been  made  with  Managers  and  Teaeiicrs  in 
order  to  avoid  undue  interruption  of  school  business. 

At  a later  stage  the  Teacher  sliould  give  specimen 
lessons  in  tho  jircsence  of  the  Organiser. 

Centres  of  InatrucHon. 

“5.  That  iu  dotcnniiiiiig  the  centres  of  instruction 
regard  be  had  to  tho  number  of  Schools  within  easy 
roach  whose  Teachers  would  be  likely  to  attend,  and  to 
the  accommodation  available. 

Oowrses  of  Instniciioii. 

••  6.  Tbftt  the  course  of  lectures  aiul  doinonsti-ations 
m each  subject  be  given  nothin  a fixed  time,  at  tlio  end 
ot  which  the  Orgmiisei-  may  be  removed  to  another 
centre,  his  place  being  filled  bv  an  Organiser  in  a 
dmercut  subjoet. 

-•JcecmiDodah'oji. 

k'etures.  etc.,  in  each  centre  bo  given 
At  tho  Model  School  where  such  is  available,  and  where 
It  IS  not,  then  m some  suitable  National  School  with 
the  permission  of  the  Manager.  ' i 


rrriijinU,  l„  Tm-I,,,,  ,1m, Jj 

■;a.  Tlint  H„d  Or-anisers  be  autlierised  io  ex-- 
I.  amine  aueh  National  Teachers  as  may  be  aireadv  quail, 
s bed  m the  sub, eels  of  Manual  and  Prietical  Inshamtion,. 

and  to  recommend  them  to  i»  oertilied  as  competent  to 
j teach  those,  subjects  in  tlipir  Schools. 

^ Ccrtifica.tea  as  end  of  Course. 

Geitifioates  of  Proficiency,  to  depend  partly  on  atten- 
dance at  the  lectures  and  partly  on  slnll  in  imnartiniF 
_ mstruction,  he  awarded  by  the  ComnSSierX^^^^^^ 
reports  of  the  Organisers. 

’ Obltgation  of  qualified  Teachers  to  give  Instruction. 

‘i  kas  received  a Certificate’ 

of  Proficiency  he  required  to  teach  the  subject  in  which 

Kindergarten  in  all  Schools. 

_ “ 12.  That  the  Eindergarten,  system  may  be  taken  iiu- 
m anv  ordinary  Nationa.l  Scliool  under  a pmperly  qimlh 
fitd  Teacher  even  though  there  mav  not  be\i  snecially 
orgmiued  Infants  Deportment  hi  the  Sclmol.  ^ 

Classes  ill.  v.hich  Kivdergarieii  mag  be  taught. 

IS.  That  while  the  Kindergarten  svstem  in  its  elf 
rnFaute,  First  and 
. eeoiid  Classe^  its  developments,  under  the  three  heads 
siiSm/  Training,  Drawing,  and  Elementary 

n combination,  be  regarded 

a,  suitable  for  Third  and  higher  Classes. 

Ei-tra  subjects  removed  from  Prograxumc. 

thp' introduction  into- 
the  Schools  of  the  courses  of  Manual  and  Practical  In- 
stinction  the  existmg  School  Programme  be  modified  by 
following  subjects— viz.,  Hnudi^ 
fwdS’  Industries,  Bee-keeping,  and  DuuTing 

lUhel  • GiX'n  ot  Industries  is  estob" 

f Heading  Bwk,  and  Domestic  Economy: 
Advanced  Dressmakiug;  Hygiene;  .igrioulture;  Greek- 
iK  Mechanics;  Hydrostatics: 

‘‘“Z  Engine;  Magnetism 

amrnit^-  4“"’^  Physiology;  Inorganic 

Uiemistiy,  Geology;  Physical  Geography. 

Coolscry  Teachers. 

...  “^4  tirrungemeuts  be  made  for  having  instruc 
tion  m Ciookery  given  to  the  Teachers  by  Twelve  Special 

Insfa-uctors,  the  teaching,  as  in  other  branches  t^be 
wndueted  at  suitable  centres ; the  present  ai-raiigenieuts 
w not  boiil  iS;! 

Ixcedleicork  Ivstructors. 

16.  That  the  Direeti-ess  of  Needlework  bo  aided  bv 
supervision  tisil 

the  ordinary  National  Schools,  give  instruction  «mf7 
advice  to  the  Tenehcta  where  nocessury.  and  repoi-t  on 

.ocTCnSr"’- 

Inspector  of  Husical  Instruction. 

• ‘ IV.  Ilint  a Special  Inspector  of  Musical  Inst.ructiovi 
be  ap"olbt“ 

b.  *.b00  pe,  aimt’: 

sonal  allowances  graiiteil  District  Inspectors.  ^ ^ 

Mode  of  paying  Fees. 

“ 18.  Tlint  the  paymonfc  of  Fees  be  mode  on  a priir 
Sl.“”  *°  “”■*  ■“  “ EiiSlmi/erf 

Equipment  QrnuU. 

19.  That,  in  order  to  facilitefe  the  inti-oduetion  of 
Srunual  Work  into  the  Schools,  n moderate  hut  suffi-. 
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clout  gruut  bo  made  in  pmpoi'tioti  to  the  luimbet  of 
pupils  in  attendance,  to  supply  and  maiutaiii  the  neces- 
sar\’  apparatus  for  carrying  on  the  work; 

Dvil^inff  (imnits. 

“20.  That  in  the  nunuHl  Estimates  provision  bo 
niaclo  for  Building  and  Improvement  Cri*ants,  with  a 
view  to  supply  accommodation  for  Manrinl  and  Prac- 
tical Instruction. 

El■r7^iluJ  Schools. 

" 21.  That  an  enlarged  and  improved  curriculum  for 
Evening  Schools  be  drawn  up,  with  an  amended  scale 
of  remunoration  to  the  Teaehei-a,  and  that  uniioceasary 
vestricticins  on  the  mode  of  conducting  such  Schools 
he  removed. 

SiiprTintmdcnt  of  Manuni  and  Practical  Instruction, 

“ 22.  That  an  Officer,  to  be  called  the.  Superinten- 
dent of  Manual  and  Practical  Instfuctiou.  be  appointed, 
to  iiavc  special  chai-ge  of  this  department  of  work,  unrlcr 
the  direction  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  and  tiiat  the 
salary  of  this  Officer  be  j6550,  rising  to  £600  per  annum, 
with  the  necessary  allowances  when  absent  oil  duty. 

“ SUMM.^RY. 

“ Uceaynmctiilaiions  imtolvinf/  Increased  Cost — Deiailed 
Estimate. 


*'  1 Siiparintendent  of  Manual  and  Practical  In- 
struction— Salary  £550  to  £000,  ^y  £25. 

£550  first  year,  . . ' . .550 

“ 0 Head  Organisei-s — Salary,  .£500  per  annum; 
travailing  expenses,  £90 ; personal  allow- 
ance, at  15s.  a night,  £90,  Total  for 
first  year  (£680x3),  . . . 2,040 

“22  Local  Otganize.rs — Salai-y  £150  to  £200, 
by  £10;  personal  allowance,  at  10a.  a 
night,  £25:  travelling  expenses,  £75,  . 5,500 

“ 2 Local  Organix.ei'S,  Salary  £150  each.  Fii-st 

year,  ...  .800 

“4  .Assistants  to  Direeti.-ess  of  Needlework — 

Salary  £150  to  £200.  by  £10;  travelling 
and  personal  expenses,  £80  each.  Total 
for  first  year,  . ' . . . 920 


“ 12  Cookery  Instructors — Salary  £80;  travel- 
ling expenses,  £20;  cost  and  carriage  of 
cookery  apparatus,  etc.,  ,£15.  (£ll5xl2),  1,380 

“ 1 Organizing  Secretary  for  Cookery  Instruc- 
tion— Salary  £160;  travelling  and  per- 
sonal allowance,  £70,  . ' . . 200 

(Total  for  Cookery,  £1,600.) 

(N.B. — Deducting  £460,  grant  already 
allowed  for  Cookery,  .loaves  net  increase 
on  this  head  at  £1,140.) 

“ 1 Inspector  of  Musical  Instniction — Salary, 

£400  to  £500,  by  £10:  travelling  anti 
pei-sonal  allowance,  £1.50.  Total  .£650, 
Deduct  grant  already  saiictkined.  £250, 
leaves  net  increase.  . . , goo 

“ Travelling  expenses  of  Teachers  attending  Or- 

ganizers’  Lectures,  . . . 200 

'•  Kindergai'fcen,  Mauua.1  Work,  and  Elementary 

Seienee  Equipment  Grants,  ' . * 3,000 


“Total,  . £14,4.1.0 

“ These  special  grants,  except  that  for  Superintendent 
and  for  Music  and  (Cookery  Instruction,  arc  applied  for 
as  tam-porary  grants  for  a period  not  exceeding  fivo 
years.  The- introduction  of  tire  Scheme  of  Manual 
Instruction  would  not  for  about  one  year  affect  the  Fees 
earned  by  the  Schools;  but  after  the  expiration  of  that 
period  provision  should  be  made  in  the  Estimates  for 
l>y  Teachers  to  the  extent  of  about 


In  recommending  the  introduction  of  tiro  various 
subjects  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  into  the 
•hchoals,  the  Commission  made  the  following  detailed 


retercnee  to  the  lorm  of  payment  by  which  the  teach- 
ing of  tiiose  subjects  slimild  be  encuumged,  and  to  tbe 
way  in  wliich  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  the  Schools 
should  be  uacertfiined  : — 

U. — ••  Cu.rsuiis  i.N  THE  Methods  ut-  Kx.\Mi.\ATrnx  and 
Ixai’Er’rfox  in'  N.rTios'Ai.  SruooLs. 

Sccfioii  11. 

••  At  the  out.set  of  utir  I.ii.jjiiry  we  remved  iniiHirtaul, 
evidence  thiil  the  iiiti-oduction  of  subjects  of  Mamial 
and  Priictioal  Instruction  would  necessiirily  involve  a 
siibstimtiat  eliiuige  in  the  prosenl  method  of  testing  the 
instnietion  given  in  the  Schools.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  deserihe  Iwiufly  the  sYstoui  ot  examination  and 
inspection  ol  jirimiiry  seluMiis.  which  jjrevails  at  present 
ill  Irebuul. 

Prrsrnf  wethod  of  /r.d/u./  his  riirlion  in  Irrlund. 

••  National  Schdols  are  v.xamliieil  fur  llesults  fees  once 
a year,  but  incidontal  visits  are  made  whenever  the 
Inspectors  cun  find  time  and  opportunity.  On  account 
of  the  anuniut  of  time  taken  iiji  by  the  exmninations 
for  Results  fees,  these  ineideiitul  visits  are  noceasarilv 
rave.  The  llesults  Examination  emisists  in  the  test- 
ing of  the  jmpils  in  nil  the  siihjeets  taught  in  the  school: 
and  from  their  answering  the  c'fHeieney  uf  the  school  is 
mainly  judged.  Tlie  pupils  who  have  nob  made  100 
atteiidanecs  are  not  examined,  mid,  so  far  as  they  are 
eouceriied,  there  is  no  definite  test  of  tlie  value  of  the 
iustructioii  tliey  receive,  e.xceitt  that  wliich  may  be  ap- 
plied by  the  Inspeator  when  making  an  incidontal  visit. 
Fees  ai-e  paid  to  the  teacher  for  eiieh  pupil  passed  at  tho 
Eesults  Examination,  tlie  amomib  puyahte  being  as- 
sessed by  a uecessjirily  lahorious  jmici-ss  in  the  Educa- 
tion Office,  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  furnislied  by  the 
Insjieetora. 

“ The  Results  Fees  system,  under  which  n consider- 
able amount  of  the  teacher’s  im-oine  is  dependent,  ou 
the  iudivkUial  answering  of  (he  pupils,  was  iutrodiiewl 
into  Ireland  in  1871-2:  it  had  been  in  operation  iu 
Englainl  for  (eii  years  previously, 

III  Eiifilnml. 

“Ill  England,  tho  pxamiimtion  of  the  juipils  for  the 
purpose  of  assessing  the  granl  was  iib  first  confined  to 
Rending,  Writing,  and  .\riflimotic,  hut  tins  was  found 
unsatisfactory  in  practice,  iimsimieh  ns  the  range  of 
work  tended  to  becom<‘  more  and  more  restricted  to 
those  subjects  alone.  C’oiiseijuout'.y  in  1867  a small 
payment,  not  dc))eiKljng  on  the  mm'iber  of  passes,  was 
made  to  tiioao  schools  in  whieh  subjects  other  than  the 

■ three  R’s  weiv  tiiiiglit  iu  the  higher  classes.  In  1875 
these  extra  subjects  were  dirten-utiated  into  ‘ Class  ’ 
and  • Sitecific  ' subjects.  Tbe  former  Avere  subjects 
such  as  Grammar.  Geograpliy,  IlistiTv,  which  admitted 
of  being  taught  according  to  a graduated  programme,  in 
all  tho  classes  of  the  selinol.  Payment  for  thi'se  subjects 
was  not  niade  on  the  basis  of  individual  passes,  but 
aocoi'diiig  to  the  proficieiicn  of  the  class  as  a whole. 
Specific  subjects  were  move  advanced  subjects,  such  as 
liathematics,  Languages,  Dnmestic  Economy,  taken,  ns 
a rule,  not  by  ivlKile  classes,  but  by  selected  pupils  in 
tbe  highest  classes.  Payment  foi-  these  subjects  was  made 
on  the  result  of  indi-viduol  examination.  In  1882  the 
number  of  obligatory  subjects  was  increased,  and  while 
individual  examination  in  the  ‘ three  R’s  ’ was  still  in- 
sisted on,  a Merit  Grant  was  also  provided  for,  to  be 
paid  according  to  the  condition  of  a school  or  class  as  a 
whole,  the  special  difficulties  of  the  teacher,  owing  to 
local  circumstances,  etc.,  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion. In  1890,  tins  system  was  superseded,  and 
‘ Class  ’ examiimticm,  or  examination  by  sample,  was, 
except  in  the  c.ase  of  spoeifie  subjects,  made  the  test 
of  the  school  work.  Since  1895,  in  schools  which  have 
maintained  for  ii  sufficiont  time  a standard  of  work 

■ u’ell  above  tbe  level  of  Inefficiimay,’  examination  of  tbe 
pupils  has  la>-gelv  been  replaced  by  inspection  of  the 
teaching.  In  otJier  cases  a ‘ sample-  ’ or  ‘ class  ’ exami- 
nation may  still  be  held  if  the  Inspector  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  the  school  after  a formal  inspection. 

7fi  Scotland. 

“ In  Scotland  the  mode  of  examination  as  a basis  for 
payment  of  grants  has  undergone,  a very  similar  modifi- 
cation. In  that  country,  payment  by  results;  even  in 
the  ease  of  the  ' three  R’s,’  was  not  introduced  till 
1878,  and  from  the  very  first,  certain  other  subjects, 
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Tiz.,  lliose  to  above  «a  class  subjects,  were  paid 

ior  accoi-dmg  to  tlio  success  of  the  class  ns  a whole. 
As  early  as_  mb,  class  exainioafcion  was  applied  to  the 
three  R 8 also,  but  in  the  ease  of  children  in  classes 
*y^'  individual  examination  in 

the  three  Rs  %vns  abolished  in  nil  the  classes, 
o P«i’Pos6  of  granting  labour  certificates, 
la  the  Scoteh  Code  of  the  present  year,  eliaiigos  have 
been  introduced  which  ai-e  intended  to  have  the  effect 
of  eomfainiug  inspection  of  mctliods  in  the  classes 
generally,  at  visits  without  notice  threughout  the  vear 
with  an  individual  examination  of  pupils  in  or  beVond' 
Standard  VI.,  towurd-s  the  end  of  the  school  vear  On 
this  exammation,  inadt  cortificates  ivi'l  be  awarded 
Mhich  shall  attest  mdmdua}  proficiency  in  the  whole 
range  of  ft  pnmary  sclioqj.  It  should  be  explained  that 
no  Results  fee  attaches  to  these  individual  examina- 
tions, though  their  collective  result  may  be  an  element 
m determining  tbe  rate  of  grant  to  be  paid  to  a school. 

Rcr.oiii  inpiidaiion. 

Ihc  Results  Fees  system  wlieu  intrcxluecd  into 
IreUiid  iiiulcMbWly  li«d  liencfloiol  (.fceto  on  ft,  oceral 

bohook  But  oTideucc  hns  been  given  to  us  of  the 
*'“ni  the  siieoeasivo  changes 
mad,  11,  the  Eugbeli  end  Seotob  Edno.tional  Systems, 
!.^d.  individual  examination  hL  been 

graduaUy  repined  by  one  of  inspection:  and  whiist  the 
scope  of  onr  (.'oftmissiofi  seems  to  prove*  us  fmm 
expmsaing  an  opinion  upon  the  general  question  no  to 
rvbethcr  a similar  mmlitieation  might  not  ivlft  advantage 
bo  iMde  m Ireland,  ive  consider  that  as  regards  the 
praetieal  subjects  of  irhiel,  wo  recommend  the  fntrod  ,e 
f I 1°^'  *;  “>»»i‘'rtely  essential.  To  scoiuv 

the  Pmetioal  Instniotion 

the  Inapeoters  should  be  at  liberty  to  test  the  provress  of 

b n ^ ^ d n"'i  "'■■"'‘dual  e.taminnlioii.  Time 
should  be  available  tor  Irofiuent  iucidoiital  visits.  Ex- 
perience liiis  shoiyn  that,  evem  in  reference  to  the 
secnrpd  piogramme,  this  caunot  be 

'Existing  system  is  maintained.” 
The  change  in  the  system  of  payment  of  Teachers 
thus  recoinmondod  by  thii  Commissiou  i.s  at  present 

Ivod^d  ax-c  being 

worlvod  out  by  the  officials  of  the  Board.  The  matter 
complexity,  and  will  require 
] iolonge<l  ns  well  as  careful  consideration  before'^anv 
defimte  scheme  is  finally  decided  upon.  The  reeW- 
mendations  made  m this  Report  are  quite  independent 

^mattei^thal  ’ ’U  Board,  it  is  not 

Ti  rHol-J  1 involve  any  increase  of  expenditure. 
infltr.^r  therefore,  have  not  doomed  it  advisable  to 
make  any  further  reference  to  it  in  this  Report 
In  determining  the  action  ' to  be  pursued  in  intro  ' 
feoLrichf  if  Instruction  into 

‘Idl?  1 Bit-  Board  have  been  guided  by  certain 

ooueial  eoiiBidcrations  which  apph-  to  nil  the  courses 
and  by  special  considerations  which  apply  only  to  ccr- 
tmn  of  them.  Vdmt  is  pi-oposed  in  the  followiire  Re- 
port  may,  therefore,  be  conveiiieiitlv  divided  into  two 

and  Piactienl  Instruction,  and  the  second  dealing 

Zt:'  "‘'J  «a  cZ.emMh': 

the  Report  of  the  Commission. 


■ietim  .■e.mmuiendod  with  view  to  iukodnein.. 

Manual  and  Practical  lustruction  in  National 

Schook  generally  :—  -'awonai 

schools  have  to  be  considei«l:  (l) 
scbools  uhich  h.ivc  teachers  capable  of  carrying  out 
all  the  pioposed  changes;  (2)  schools  which  have 
•caehers  capable  of  carrying  out  wniie  of  the  proposed 
changes  ; and  (8)  schools  whoso  teuehei-s  are  not  capabie 
of  carrying  out  any  of  the  proposed  changes.  ' 

■mil  u lii'st  class  of  schools 
h?  T any  action  with  regard 

hi  tlicm  beyond  infoi'ming  the  Munagei-s  that  the 
Hif  recommend  for  favourable  eousideratioii  of 

3c  Ireasuiy  claims  for  suitable  remuneration  if  •[ 
^iplete  course  of  J.fnnual  and  Practical  Instruction 
(such  as  38  recommended  in  tlie  Report)  is  introdueed 
by  coinjietent  tenehei-s.  ■ 'iiijauecti 


H,:V  .^^cond  clu.ss  of  schools,  rt  appears 

tt^chexs  are  qualified  to  give  instruction  is  Drawing, 
sJbiect  regulations  provide  lees  for  this 

SSSti„?^in  ‘-•ontomplate  merely  a regulation 

nr  .fi  ^ all  teachers  holding  Certificates  in  Srawixig 
to  mtioduce  his  subject  into  then-  schools,  and  pei- 
fot  fi,'?  by  other  teachers  who,  though 

not  certificated,  are  competent.  In  respect  to  othm- 
blanches,  it  will  suffice  for  the  iirescnt  to  issue  a 
w competent  teachers  to  introduce  one 

oi  moie  of  these  subjects. 

<H  ^ilibols.  no  in, mediate, 
sftl  s am  be  taken  to  introduce  Manual  and  Practioal 
tinao  must  elapso  befoie 
the  teaelmrs  can  be  prepared  for  it. 

With  rcforoiicP  to  the  secoial  and  third  chisses  of 
schools  *.lip_  Board  propose  to  provide  a system  of 
organised  instruction  tliroughmit  Ireland ' for  nil 
imqiialified  or  partially  qualified  feaehers,  and  it  is  the 
jirovision  of  this  organised  instruction,  and  the  estimate 
or  the  expouditure  in  conuection  with  it,  which  were 
mainij-  dc*l  with  in  the  «d  interim,  Koport  proeenled  to 
Hi.s  Excolhmey  tile  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Board  purpose,  in  the  first  iustnuco,  to  jaovide 
mstructioii  m only  a comparatively  small  number  of 
coiitres.  because  they  feel  tiint  for  the  first  vear  or  so 
It  will  he  necessary  to  proceed  tentotivclv.  Accordiug 
ns  tJiey  acquire  experience,  they  propose  to  extend  the 
mstructiou  gi-adually  until  all  the  eligible  teachers  in 
Ireland  shnU  have  been  trained  to  give  at  least  some 
of  the  Manual  hucI  Practical  Iiistriictioii  contemplated 
in  the  Report. 

ITie  orgaiiiaatiou  and  administration  of  this  system, 
especially,  as  regards  the  framing  of  courses  to  suit 
difforent  localities  on  such  lines  that  tlie  different 
liruiicheR  shall  not  overlap,  and  that  no  one  branch 
shall  have  undue  promineucc,  arc  matters  requiring 
vei7  competent  direction,  and  the  Board  consider  that 
It  IS  essential  to  provide  .a  specially  qualified  Suporin- 
tondent  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose.  They  prepmse  to 
^ace  under  liis  direction  three  organizing  experts  or 
Head  Organizers  (one  in  Drawing,  one  in  Kindergarten 
ono  in  Elementary  Science),  and  under  each  of  these  a 
cortam  number  of  local  Organizers,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  train  teachers  at  various  centres.  It  is  propel 
to  provide  twenty-four  of  these  local  Organizei-s— <iii*ht 
in  each  of  these  three  branches.  The  organizing  o-xperts 
are  to  superintend  the  local  Organizers  in  their 
respective  departments,  and  though  eight  may  seem  a 
small  minibcv  to  place  under  the  charge  of  oaeh  expert 
uevertheless  the  Board  consider  that  for  the  first  vear 
there  will  be  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparing 
the  various  courses  of  instruction  that  a larger  number 
could  not  bo  profitably  employed.  In  eueh  case  the 
com-se  of  instruction  would  include  the  giving  of  model 
lessons  by  the  local  Organizers  in  some  of  the  iicich- 
houring  schools.  It  is  intendefl  that  when  an 
(-)rgamzer  m Drawing,  for  example,  has  completed  liis 
course  at_  any  centre,  he  shall  be  followed  bv  an 
Organizer  m Elenumtary  Science,  or  in  Kindergarten 
and  Hand  and  Eye  Training,  so  tliat  the  teachere  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  centres  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tumty  of  passing  through  a special  course  of  treiifiug 
III  all  tlicse  branches  of  instruction. 

As  soon  ns  teachers  are  thus  trained,  it  is  the  iiitcntiou 
III  the  ^Hi'd  that  they  shall  at  ouce  introduce  into 
their  ^ook  the  branch  of  Manual  and  Practical 
rnstruction  m which  they  have  received  instruction: 
and  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  it  will  be  noceasarv  to 
re-arrange  to  some  extent  our  )n-o.scnt  School 
I rogrammo  and  the  System  of  Results  payments.  T1h> 
nature  of  these  rc.'-uri-angemeiats  will  ilcpend  partly  on 
the  special  course  m which  each  teacher  has  been 
trained,  and  partly  on  local  circumstances.  For 
.'xamplc,  m town  districts  the  Oentrti  System*  mav  be 
available,  in  some  districts  peripatetic  tcachimr 'can 
be  organized  and  in  some  others  it  may  be  micessary 
to  arrange  that  each  school  shall  depend  on  its  own 
staff.  Details,  winch  must  necessarily  vary  aecordiutr  ‘ 
to  circumstances,  cannot  be  determined  until  tlm 
centres  have  been  decided  upon,  and  the  course  of 
mstnietion  at  each  has  been  ai-rangod,  and  until  reports 
have  been  received  from  tbe  local  Organizers  who  will 
be  largely  responsible  for  the  organizing  of  tbeir 

* See  Report  of  Commissionera  on  Mamial  and  Practical 
Instruction,  Part  11.,  s.  2,  p.  27.  • 
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'districtb.  Hence,  even  lU  respect  o£  preliniiuary 
arraugenieuts,  fi  great  deal  lunsfc  be  left  uiidetermiiied, 
!is  regards  details.  The  intention  of  the  Board  is,  as 
■ was  strongly  recoiimiended  by  the  Coirmiission,!  to 
give  a-  great  deal  of  liberty  to  each  district,  and  even 
to  each  school,  to  iubrodiice  subjects  which  suit  local 
eireimistancea,  and  to  be  guided  largely  by  the  advice 
and  experience  of  the  Head  and  local  Orgauizera  b3m1 
of  the  School  Inspectors  in  deciding  what  shall  be  done 
in  each  case.  The  experience  of  France,  for  example, 
in  attemptiue  to  introduce  into  primary  schools  a 
rigi<Uy  formulated  system  of  Manual  Instruction  which 
lias  largely  failed,  except  in.  Paris,  demonstrates  the 
iiuwisdirm'of  trying  to  impose  any  uniform  scheme  upon 
all  the  National  Schools  of  the  countiy.  On  the’ other 
hand,  the  success  of  Sweden  in.  introducing  Sloyd  into 
so  nmsry  of  the  primary  schools,  even  in  country 
districts,  eneonrases  the  Board  to  hope  that,  if  they 
introduce  these  subjects  only  so  far  ns  the  local  circuin- 
stanees  and  tlie  teaching  capacity  of  each  school  will 
jiermit.  they  will  ultimately  succeed  in  introducing 
Miuuial  and  Practical  Instruction  into  all  the  schools. 


PA.UT  II. 

Action  recommended  with  a view  to  introducing  into 
National  Schools  in  Ireland  each  subject  of  Manual 
and  Practical  Instruction  dealt  n:ith  in  the  Eeport 
ot  the  Coinmissioii : — 

(I.)  KlNDEIU'r.UITEX. 

■\s  the  idea  of  education  embodied  in  the  Kindergarten 
'System  is  one  to  be  kept  in  view  at  all  stages  of  school 
life,  a study  of  its  principles  and  some  knowledge  of 
its  methods  should  be  regarded  as  indispensable 
eleiuents  in  the  training  of  all  teachers,  male  ns  well 
as  female,  even  though  they  may  never  have  to  take; 
■clmrge  of  an  Infants’  class.  The  Board,  therefore, 
recommend  that  Organizers  competent  to  instruct 
teachers  in  these  principles  and  methods  shall  bo  located 
in  various  centoes,  and  that  the  teachers  in  the 
neighbourlioofl  of  each  centre  who  arc  not  altoady 
trained  in  Kiudergarteu  ideas,  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  required  to  attend  classes  for  instruction  in  this 
system.  The  Boni'd  propose  that,  in  schools  whci'C 
there  is  a sufficient  number  of  teachcre  and  infant 
pupils,  Ivindergarten  work  shall  have  a isiomineut  place 
ii\  the  instruction  of  the  Infants’  and  Junior  classes. 
IThe  special  featui-es  to  be  introduced  into  each  school 
will  depejid  so  much  on  the  peculiarities  of  each  ease, 
u])ou  the  capabilities  of  each  teacher,  upon  the 
accommodation  in  each  school,  and  iqron  other  local 
'cireumstauces,  that  the  Booi-d  think  it  unwise  to  draw 
up  auy  particular  recommesidations;  but  tliey  propose 
to  provide  the  innnagei's  and  teachers  with  the  skillwl 
advice  of  the  Head  and  local  Organizers  ns  well  ns  of 
the  members  of  the  ordinary  Inspection  Staff  to  assist 
them  in  framing  schemes  to  suit  their  requitoments. 

In  order  to  encourage  teachers  to  give  Kindergarteji 
instruction  intelligently  and  efficiently,  the  Board 
consider  that  a gi-aut  should  be  given  depcjiding 
specially  upon  the  degree  of  success  achieved,  as 
reported  by  the  Inspectors. 

In  view  of  the  Board,  a part  of  the  remuneration  of 
the  teachers  for  their  school  work  generally  should  take 
the  form  of  a Merit-  Mark,  dependent  on  the  general 
efficiency  and  discipline  of  the  school,  all  local  and 
other  circumstances  being  taken  into  account.  This 
grant  should  not  be  paid  in  full  to  any  scliool  in  which 
Kindergm'tcn  methods  are  not  inti'oduced  as  fullv  as 
•circumstances  permit. 

(II.)  Edpcatiox.vl  ITaxdwork. 

The  Board  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
■training  of  the  teacher's  in  this  subject  shall  be  carried 
■out  by  the  local  Organizers  who  are  to  teach  Kinder- 
garten methods,  ns  they  think  it  well  to  keep  clearly 
in  ^'iew  that  JSducational  Handwork  is  a development 
of  Kindergarten  principles  suited  to  all  the.  classes  in 
primary  schools.  In  a large  number  ot  National 
SchooU,  however,  it  may  be  difficult  to  introduce 
Eciucutional  Handwork  in-  its  higher  developments,  but 
it  is  nbvinusly  desirable  that  special  inducements  should 
be  Iield  out  to  oneoiirnge  the  introduction  of  this 
subject. 


• Ibid.  pp.  4,  21,  33,  Ac. 


in  the  Roprii't  of  tlie  Coiumissiim  1-kliicational  Hand- 
work is  divided  into — 

(n)  Hand  and  Eye  Training. 

(Ii)  Woodwork  : Sloyd. 

Utnnl  uiid  Hi/p  Tniiiiiiui. — The  Board  consider 
that  niuny  uranagers  and  teachers  will  be  anxious  to 
introduce  some  one  or  inoi-e  of  the  subjects  3nclude<l 
imdcr  this  head  into  their  sdiools,  and,  conRoquently, 
recommend  that  the  Kmdorgurten  Organizers  shall  also 
be  eompetejib  to  orgiuusc  Hand  and  live  Training,  and 
that  managers  and  ti'iichurs  shall  reeidvi'  siieli  tmeourage- 
nient  to  introduce  this  subject  ns  is  given  in  the  case 
of  Kindergarten-  I'rovision  should  he  also  innde  for 
contingent  expeusi-s,  sucii  us  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  of  iimteriiils,  which  should  not.  bo  allowid  to  fallen 
the  teneiiers. 

(fij  iroodiro;/,-;  .S'/of/d. — 'J’liere  arc  lew  places  in 
Ireland  which  afford  facilities  at  present  tor  the  develop, 
mont  of  this  iidvimoe  fonri  of  Kdiicuti<imil  Handwork. 
Consequently,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
nil  the  Kiiulergarten  Orgnniziws  ai'(!  competort  to  give 
instruction  therein;  lint  it  is  propoanl  (hat  the 
Organi'zci's  in  large  towns,  such  asl)ui)lin.  .Belfast,  and 
Cork,  shall  he  fully  competent,  and  it  is  jn-oposed  that 
a fully  qualified  Orgiinizer  shall  he  available  for  the 
Training  rnlloges. 

In  eonneetioii  with  tins  .suhjt'cl,  which  can  he  con- 
veniciitly  workpsl  liy  menns  of  llie  t'e'ntrc  Systojn,  it  is 
proposed  to  encourage  the  association  of  Managers  witli 
th(i  view  of  utilising  cuinmon  eeiitres.  Buch  a system, 
ho^cover.  can  be  workixl  only  in  towns,  and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  it  can  be  properly  organized.  It  is 
proposed  to  enccairago  it  in  the  .same  way  as  Hand  and 
Eye  Trfiining.  It  will  also  In;  necessary  to  provide 
building  and  equipment  grmifs,  and  to  ensure  tJiat  the 
expense  of  working  this  iiKuich  does  not  fall  on  ths 
touchers.  As  the  <‘xpm\sc  of  building,  equipment,  and 
maintenance  of  a woodwork  centre  is  considerable,  and 
the  sfshool  an'angomeuts  intricate  (prohublv  to  greater 
extent  tlnui  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  forms  of 
Manual  and  Practical  Instruction),  special  j'egulations 
will  have  to  be  made  where  this  system  is  inlTod  K-ed. 
These  special  uirangcments,  howi'ver,  cannot  be  made 
tmtil  after  cousnltatinn  with  the  Managers,  and  Head 
and  local  Organizors.  as  well  a.s  the  ordiinry  staff  of 
Inspectcii's. 

(III.J  Dit.vwi.svi. 

It  is  |}rop(.)R(‘d  that  Drawing  shall  he  compulsory  iu 
ail  schools  in  which  the  teachers  have  certificates  of 
competency  iu  that  branch,  and  that  i)crmission  shall 
be  given  to  uncertified  touchers  to  intooducc  the  subject. 
As  11  great  many  teachers  are  not  certi£cate<l  to  teach 
Drau'ing,  and  comparatively  few  have  had  any 
insti'uction  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  important  branch 
of  Mechanical  Drnu-ing,  it  is  proixiscd  to  appoint  a 
Head  Organizer  with  his  tiubordiniitt;  local  Organisers 
in  Drawing. 

A good  deal  of  latitude  should  he  permittee  to 
Managers,  Teachers,  Orgimizers,  and  inspectors,  to 
arraugo  jirogrrnnmes  suitable,  for  the  viu-ious  soliools. 
For  example,  iu  one  school  Mimhanical  Di'awim'  might 
deserve  special  attention,  and  in  another  u development 
on  the  lines  of  Artistic  Designing  might  bo  of  more 
importance.  Such  freedom  of  selection  will  be 
especially  required  in  schools  whore  Educational  Hand- 
work is  introduced,  as  it  is  very  important  that 
Handwork  and  Drawing  should  be  taught  iu  connection 
with  each  other-. 

The  pj’csent  systoni  <rf  payment  for  the  teaching  of 
Di'awing  need  not  be  altered  for  the  present,  but 
mcslification  will  be  necessary  if  the  changes  in  the 
Results  Systoni  already  referred  to  are  inti'oduced. 

*(IV.)  ELEJiEKTAity  Science. 

This  I'nay  be  conveniently  divided  into — 

(fl)  Object  Lessons. 

(t)  Exiierimental  Course. 

The  Board  propose  to  make  this  subject  compulsory 
in  all  National  Schools  as  soon  as  trained  teachers  can 
bo  provided.  In  order  to  train  the  teacher's,  it  is 


*See  Report  of  Commiasion  on  Msiiunl  and  Practic'sl 
struction,  pp.  36-39. 
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pruposetl  that  a Head  Urganizer  and  the  local  Orgauizers 
under  his  direction  shall  possess  special  qualifications 
for  tliis  purpose.  In  the  first  instance,  special  ntphintion 
will  be  devote  to  the  training  of  teucliers  in  the  giving 
of  Object  Lessons,  as  the  junior  classes,  wlio  ars  to 
benefit  by  this  instruction,  are  by  tar  the  most 
numerous.  Wlierever  an  Inspector'  recommends  a 
teacher  as  competent,  it  is  proposed  that  such  teacher 
shall  bs  permitted  to  give  Object  Lessons  without 
special  training;  but  as  bad  methods  of  instruction  can 
be  easily  acquired,  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  give  a 
general  permission  to  tL'acliers  indiscriininntely. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  Board  desire  to  train  teachers 
to  give  iusti'uctiou  in  Elementary  Science  to  the  senior 
classes  in  their  schools.  A few’  teachers  are  already 
qualified,  and  wherever  there  arc  such  teachers  it  is 
pmpose<l  to  encourage  them  to  introduce  suitable 
courses  into  their  schools.  The  detailed  syllabus  of 
science  courses  given  in  Appendix  \ of  the  'Report  of 
flip  t'onimisaioners  will  bo  n sufficient  guide  for  the 
present.  Managers,  however,  will  be  at  liberty  to 
Kubmit  for  approval  detailed  syllabuses  for  their  schools, 
prepared  with  the  advice  of  tlie  Inspector  and  Teacher, 
and  of  the  local  Organizer  if  possible.  It  is  proposed 
( iiat  the  Science  Head  <)rgauizer  and  subordinate  local 
Org.'mizers.  according  as  they  learn  from  experience 
what  can  be  done  in  their  several  districts,  shall  sub- 
sequently draw  up  specimen  courses  of  Elementary 
i^c.ieiice  (including  Object  Lessons)  suitable  for  the 
different  classes  of  schools,  aud  shall  submit  them  for 
the  approval  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  consider  that  in  reference  to  this  subject 
also  the  method  of  eucoui’ageimit  recommended  in  the 
case  of  Kindergarten  should  be  einployed. 


(V.)  .\c'!llH'VI.Tl'HP;.  ' 

It  is  proposed  tliai  the  pioseiit  method  of  teaching 
Agriculture  by  means  of  a text-book  shoidd  be  gradually 
changed  to  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  science's 
that  have  a practical  bearing  upon  Agriculture.  As 
the  present  method  is  of  little  value  it  should  cease  to 
be  obligatory,  tho  teachers,  however,  being  pennitted 
to  continue  giving  instruction  as  at  present  until  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  ti-uhied  in  the  new 
method. 

This  latter,  it  is  proposed,  shall  in  the  first  instance 
he  designed  on  the  linos  of  the  French  course  given 
in  Appendix  D of  the  Report  of  Wie  Commission. 
This  course  begins  with  a series  of  Object  Lessons  and 
continues  with  a course  of  Experimental  Science, 
covering  in  both  instances  the  subjects  and  sciences 
(Elementary  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology)  specially 
underlying  Agriculture,  all  treated  ns  far  as  possible 
ill  the  foim  of  simple  experiments  in  which  the  ^ildren 
enn  assist,  and  whiek  in  many  instances  they  can  carry 
-out-  for  themselves.  This  course  might  indWd  be  pre- 
scribed in  its  entirety,  but  it  has  been  in  operation  for 
so  short  a time  in  France  that  it  is  wiser  to  arrange 
tliat  the  Head  and  local  Orgauizei-s  sliall  draw  up 
schemes  of  Elementary  Science  Instruction  (including 
Object  Lessons)  suitable  feu’  the  country  schools  in  their 
neighbourhood,  to  be  submitted  to  tho  Board  for 
approval. 


In  this  way  it  is  proposed  to  intreduce  gradually 
into  each  district  in  Ireland,  Elementary  Science 
Instruction  (including  Object  Lessons,  in  lieu  of  the 
preaeiit  text-book  teaching  in  Agriculture.  The  various 
iioiii’^s  tlms  designed  will  be  better  suited  to  the 
requirements  and  possibilities  of  the  schools  than  any 
general  system  which  could  be  prescribed  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland.  Variety  and  freedom  ef  choice  are  especially 
desirable  in  the  ease  of  the  sciences  underlying  Agricul- 
ture, on  account  of  the  difiei’ent  eii'cnmstances  of 
different  schools  and  tho  v-aioiis  systems  of  Agriculture 
in  operation  in  different  districts. 

The  Board  proposed  that  until  the  teachers  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  trained  in  the  new  method,  the 
present  system  of  payment,  for  the  teaching  of  Agrieiii- 
ture  shall  be  continued,  and  that  the  schools  iu  which 
tho  new  method  is  introduced  shMl  be  encouraged  to 
teach  it  in  the  same  way  ns  in  the  ease  of  Elementary 
Science. 


(VI.)  COOKEET,  LArNORY  V'ORK,  ,\XD  DOMESTIC 
Science. 

It  is  proposwl  to  increase  fi-oui  four  to  twelve  the 
staff  of  Itinerant  Teachers  by  whom  insti'uction  is  now 
given  in  Cookery  and  Laundry,  aud  to  make  it  part  of 
their  duty  to  give  instruction  to  Teachers. 

In  order  to  introduce  Domestic  Science  into  girls’ 
schools,  it  is  proposed  that  the  coiu-se  of  Elementary 
Science  (including  Object  Lessons)  in  such  schools 
shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  a special  reference  to 
Domestic  Science,  and  that  this  course  shall  be 
developed  and  encouraged  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
forms  Elementary  Science  already  dealt  with. 

(VII.)  Neeiu.ework. 

The  Board  recommend  that  four  assistants  be 
appoint^l  to  help  the  Directress  of  Needlework  in 
improving  the  methods  of  teaching  Needlework  in 
National  schools,  as  they  are  satisfied  that  the  necessity 
for  such  improvement  is  pressing.  The  appointment 
of  tliese  Assistants  would  also  conduce  .to  a very  great 
economy  of  school  time. 

(VIII.)  SiXOIKO. 

To  improve  and  extend  Singing  in  National  Schools 
the  Board  propose  the  appointment  of  a special 
Inspector  of  Musical  Instruction,  one  of  whose  chief 
duties  will  be  to  organize  this  subject  in  os  man^' 
schools  os  possible.  At  the  same  time  it  is  contemplated 
to  pay  a modified  grant  to  schools  where  Singing  is 
taught  by  ear  only,  as  it  appears  that  similar  encourage- 
ment given  in  England  has  considerably  increased  the 
amount  of  Singing  taught,  and  ultimately  has  led  t-n 
a gi'cat  increase  iu  the  value  of  the  teaching. 


(IX.)  DuttL  ANU  Physical  Exercises. 

In  order  to  encourage  School  DisoipUue;  Drill,  and 
Physical  Exercises,  the  Board  propose  that  the  same 
system  of  encouragement  be  followerl  ns  in  the  case  of 
I\indcrgarten. 


APPEKDIX  XXIX. 


{Fnnvarded  hy  the  Board  0/  A’afional  Eduenffon  in  Ireland.) 
Mr-,MOR.\NDrW  OF  MR.  DOWNINCWlBilH. 


•SOJIE  ME.ASlIKEa  URGENTLY  NEEDED  WITH  A VIEW  TO  THE 
MOliE  EFI-TCIENT  INSPECTION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Recent  reforms  have  made  a very  considerable 
addition  to  die  work  of  the  inspectors.  Numerous 
special  reports  on  efficiency  of  service  are  now 
required,  and  these  involve  careful  and  lengthened 
inspections  of  mauy  schools.  Practical  tests  in 
teaching  also  make  a new  aud  very  considerable 
demand  on  the  inspectors'  time.  The  inspectors,  in 
their  general  reports,  complain  almost  unanimously 
.of  the  want  of  sufficient  time  for  efficient  inspection. 


Already  the  strain  of  duty  is  very  severe  iu  soma 
districts,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  the  necessary 
assistance  for  completing  the  work  01  inspection  is 
beginning  to  be  acutely  felt.  This  pressure  is 
increasing,  and  likely  to  increase  very  considerably 
etill. 

The  increase  of  inspection,  as  distinguished  from 
examination,  is  a moat  valuable  improvement,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  it  cannot  at  once  be  much 
futdier  extended,  but  that  is  impossible  until  the 
system  of  examination  is  simplified. 
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It  was  iuleiided  that  thocc  should  be  a diminution 
of  the  work  of  examination  as  a set-off  to  the  increase 
of  inspection ; b\it  «s  yet  nothin'?  has  been  done  towards 
motlifying  the  system  of  examination.  It  seems  now 
absoliltely  necessary  to  de.al  with  this  matter  at  once, 
even  tliough  the  time  may  not  be  ripe  for  completing 
a sebeirie.  Tlioi'c  should  be  no  diflReiilty  in  designing 
arrangeniente!  suitable  to  present  circuinstanees  and 
in  harmony  ^'ith  the.  improvoinonts  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  in  view. 

The  duties  of  the  head  inept'ctovs  also  have,  recently 
undergone  a large  nrodification,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  head  inspectors  cannot  give  sufficient  care 
to  the  small  districts  under  their  immediate  inspection, 
and  have  lav  too  little  time  at  their  disposal  for  their 
proper  eivenit  duty.  They  should  be  at  once  relieved 
of  tiheir  districts. 

There  are  then  two  matters  calling  \irgently  for 
consideration,  namely — 

(1)  A recasting  of  districts;  and 

(2)  A modification  of  the  system  of  exaniirmtion 

of  pupils. 

In  recasting  the  boundaries  of  the  districts,  the 
question  as  to  the  most  profitable  way  of  employing 
tJje  inspectors’  assistants  is  involved,  as  well  as  tliat 
of  the  distribution  of  the  present  head  inspectors’ 
dish-iets  amongst  the  district  inspectors. 

The  present  division  into  distnets  does  irot.  by  any 
means,  distribute  the  u'ork  equally  amongst  tho 
inspectors.  There  are  two  ways  of  proceeding  to 
remedy  this  defect. 

One  way  is  to  re-arrange  the  boundaries  of  the 
districts  so  as  to  make  a more  equable  distiibution 
of  the  work.  There  are  local  circumstances  that 
render  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  effect  this 
— tlie  chief  ^fficulty  arising  from  the  limited  .number 
of  towns  suitable  for  district  ceutres. 

Tile  second  and  mo&t  feasible  way  is  to  make  a 
certain  number  of  tho  districts  sufficiently  large  to 
afford  oontinuous  employment  for  an  assistant  in 
each,  or  between  two. 

There  is  great  waste  of  time  and  expense  in  sending 
tho  assistant  so  feequently  as  at  present  from  one 
district  to  anothei-;  and  tho  scheme  has  several  other 
serious  objections  that  cannot  be  discussed  here. 

The  duties  of  the  assistants,  too,  should  be  rocou- 
sidoi'cd;  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  coutinne 
to  be  limited,  as  at  present,  to  examining  for  payment 
of  results’  fees.  The  checking  of  the  school  accounts, 
for  instance,  is  work  very  suitable  to  be  assigned  in 
part  to  the  assistants. 

In  eemsideriug  a mo<lification  of  the  present  system 
of  examination  for  results,  a great. deal  might  be  done 
at  once  towards  progi-ess  in  the  direction  in  which 
tbs  Oommissionets  desire  the  National  system  to 
advance,  by  means  of  a revision  of  the  programme. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Kindergarten,  let  the 
conversational  object  lesson,  which  is  its  chief 
feature,  be  made  compulsory.  From  the  recent  reports 
it  may  be  infen-ed  that  such  lessons  are  already  given 
in  a majority  of  the  schools.  Thei-e  will  be' no  hardship 
in  requiring  their  intooducticai  into  all  schools.  Any 
teacher  can  exhibit  some  object-  to  a class,  and  lead 
on  -some  conversation  about  it.  At  first,  no  doubt, 
many  teachers  null  do  it  awlrwai-dly,  but,  witii  practice, 
improvement  is  certain  to  follow,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  a beginning,  however  feeble,  should  he  made. 
There  is  an  abimdancc  of-books  in  the  market  suitable 
to  give  hints  to  tliosc  teachers  who  require  them. 
'The  programme,  instead  of  prescribing  “ two  suitable 
exercises  ” for  infants,  should  require  a certain  number 
of  conversational  object  lessons,  and  their  proper 
occupation  for  the  children  at  all  other  times. 


-•V  certain  time  eueh  week'  siimild  be  fixed  as 
minimum  to  be  devoted  to  the  eonve-rsational  object 
lessons,  say,  three  half-hours  for  ouch  group  of  classes 
Infant  and  firat  classes  should  form  oiu'  group,  second 
and  third  another.  ’ 

There  should  be  no  individiml  exiuiuuation  of  infciuto 
under  seven  years  of  age.  The  individual  cxaniinalion 
in  Kindergarten  is  distinetl\-  c-<intrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  system. 

Even  in  fii-st,  second,  and  third  olnsses  the  assi-n- 
niciit  of  individual  murks  should  erase  at  once  uud 
the  inspeotors  should  note  their  estimate  of  the  value 
uf  the  iiistructLoii  given  in  cneh  subject  us  "excellent  ’’ 
"good.”  "niiddUng,”  or  “bud.”  as  the  case  mav  be 
after  a siiffioicnt  class  test.  " ’ 

Grammar  and  Geography  slimihl  be  omitted  from 
j)rogranimc  of  third  class,  and  the  mnucy  at  present 
paid  for  these  added  mi  otherwise. 

The  fitmetion  oE  the  Trejisiivy  should  be  at  once 
sought  for  changes  such  ns  tlii’se.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  a long  nntici-  of  changes  must  bo 
given,  and  tho  initiation  of  any  nie.asures  will  take 
time:  so  tliat  unless  the  matter  is  faced  at  once  years 
may  elapse  before  any  progn-ss  is  made. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  programme  in  Avitlunctio 
shmilcl  not  bo  at  once  placed  on  a rational  basis. 

Lot  the  scope  of  the  in.struction  in  this  subject  ha 
limited  to  what  is  rmtlly  useful,  and  insist  on  that 
being  taught  rationally.  Make  it  obligatory  (l)  that 
tile  Iviunrledgc  of  miinhiU's  should  lie  introduced  by 
means  of  objects — pciibh's.  lieuds.  or  the  like — or  bh© 
formal  ‘'Avithmetienn”;  (21  that  each  lunv  process  bo 
introduced  and  explained  by  means  of  easy  muataf 
calculations;  (-S)  that  when  learning  the  compound 
rules  the  pupils  should  he  made  nequaiutod  with 
the  coins  in  circulation,  and  the  weights  and  measures 
in  rammou  use — specimens  of  these  weights  and 
measures  t:o  be  lcej>t  in  every  sirhool,  as  well  as  a 
simple  balance.  The  pupils'  should  be  required  at 
this  stage  to  weigh  and  make  actual  measunnneut.5. 
Til  connection  with  these  rules,  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  Mensiiriiiitm  slmnld  be  introdueKl ' at  the 
]iraper  stage, 

The  examination  in  Aritliniet.ie  should  he  niiiiuly 
oral,  and  tho  eaixls  should  be  wholly  discarded. 

'I'he  programnw  in  Geograjihy  is  so  out  Uf  accord 
ivith  the  principles  of  rational  inslriietioii  that  it  should 
he  at  once  altered.  It  should  in  fntnro  run  somewhat 
on  these  lines  : — 

Class  IV. — A plan  of  the  scliool  and  of  the  school 
pia.-mises,  and  a iiiajj  of  the  neighbour- 
linod  to  a radius  of  three  miles. 

..  VJ.— Ireland. 

V* — Great  Britain. 

Vl-t. — Burnpe. 

,,  VI*. — The  Britisli  Empire. 

Pupils  after  being  examined  twice,  in  sixth  class 
should  not  be  recognised  at  all  as  pupils  unless  taught 
something  new — at  least  two  extra  branches. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  an  annual  examination 
of  teachers  in  Elementary  Natural  Reieuoe.  Some  of 
the  College  authorities  have  lieeii  iiiqiiiring  as  to  what 
preparation  tliey  should  be  making  for  next  session 
u'ith  a vieu'  to  the  instniction  of  the  Queen’s  scholars 
in  this  braneli.  If  a syllabus  were  insei'tod  in  tba 
revised  jirogramme  it  would  give,  an  initiative  and 
guidance  in  regard  to  such  instruction. 

(Signed),  F..  I>., 
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APPENDIX  XXX. 


(PtyrwunleJ  hi/  fkr.  fioarH  of  National  Echic.afion  in  Ireland.) 


Hfrioily  Confideittkil. 


MEMORANDUM. 


'rhe  following  matters  arc  considered  in  this 
^femcivniidum  : — 

(fi.)  The  Re-orgauization  of  the  ^stem  of  Piiymeuts 
Salaries,  &c.,  to  the  leaching  Staffs  of 
National  Schools. 

{b.)  The  Revision  of  the  School  Cui'riculiim  and 
S.\'stem  of  School  Organization. 

(c.)  The  Rp-organization  of  the  Inspection  Staff. 


PART  I. 

The  Rf.-okoaxization  of  the  System  op  Payments  op 
SilLARIEfi,  &C.,  TO  THE  TEACHING  STAPPS  OF 
NATtON.AL  Schools. 

The  State  aid  to  the  staffs  of  all  National  Schools  in 
1897-8  Avas  -61,128,966.  Deducting  from  this,  ^119,612 
paid  to  Monastery  and  Convent  Capitation  Schools, 
and  .£64,880  paid  in  salaries  to  pupil  teachers, 
monitors,  and  special  teachers  in  Model  Schools,  to 
m<mitors  in  ordinary  National  Schools,  workmistresses, 
junior  assistants,  &c.,  there  remained  a balance  of 
about  .4944, f)24,  which  was  paid  to  the  classed  teachers 
of  ordinary  Model,  Monastery,  and  Convent  Schools, 
.and  to  the  classed  teachers  of  small  Capitation  Schools, 
ill  salaries,  iTsults  fees,  gratuities,  &c.  These  teachers 
numbered  (including  principals  and  assistants)  11,781 — 
and  tlie.  State  payment  to  them  represented,  in  round 
figures,  an  average  of  £80  per  annum  for  each. 

.\bout  £225,040  was  paid  to  all  the  schools  in 
results  fees,  and  it  was  this  sum,  practically  speaking, 
tiiixt  represented  payment  for  actual  work  dona  in  the 
schools.  The  other  payments  depended  on  the 
classification  of  the  teachers,  the  number  of  children 
iu  average  attendance,  &c. 

I'he  results  payments,  though  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  grants,  involve  so  much  labour  that  nearly 
the  whole  time  of  the  inspection  staff  is  absorb^  with 
results  eraiminations,  and  a large  section  of  the  staff 
of  the  Central  Office  is  constantly  engaged  in  work 
appertaining  to  the  results  system.  This  method  of 
payment  on  individual  passes  has  now  comparatively 
few  advocates,  and  has  long  since  been  abandoned  iii 
England  and  Scotland. 

Tire  Commissioners,  iu  their  recent  report  to  His 
R.'cccllency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  Commis- 
sion, quoted  from  the  report  of  that  Commission  as 
follows  : — 

“ At  the  outset  of  our  Inquiry  we  received 
important  evidence  that  the  inti-dduction  of  subjects 
of  manual  and  practical  instruction  would  necessarily 
involve  a substantial  change  in  the  present  method 
•of  testing  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  system 
of  examination  and  inspection  of  primary  schools 
which  prevails  at  present  in  Ireland. 

" National  Schools  are  examined  for  results  fees 
•once  a year,  but  incidental  visits  ai-e.  made  when- 
ever the  inspectors  can  find  time  and  opportunity. 
On  account  of  the  amount  of  time  taken  up  by  the 
examinations  for  results  fees,  these  incidental  visits 
•are  necessarily  'rare.  The  results  examination 
consists  in  the  testing  of  the  pupils  in  all  the 
subjects  taught  iu  the  school,  and  nem  their 
answering  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  mainly 
■judged.  The  pupils  who  have  not  made  100 
attendances  are  not  examined,  and,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  definite  test  of  the  value 
nf  the  instruction  they  receive,  except  that  which 
may  be  applied  by  the  inspector  when  making  an 
incidental  visit.  Fees  are  paid  to  the  teacher  for  each 
pupil  passed  at  the  results  examination,  the  amount 
payable  being  assessed  by  a necessarily  laborious 
process  in  the  Education  Office  on  the  basis  of  a 
return  fintiislied  by  the  inspectors. 


■■  The  results  fees  system,  xmder  which  a con- 
siderable amount  of  the  teacher's  income  is  depen- 
dent on  the  individual  answering  of  the  pupils,  was 
introduced  into  Ireland  1871-2:  it  had  been  in 
operation  in  England  for  ten  years  previously. 

“ In  England  the  examixintion  of  the  pupils  for 
the  purpose  of  assessing  the  grant  was  at  first 
confined  to  Reading,  ‘Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  but 
this  was  found  unsatisfactory  in  practice,  inasmuch 
as  the.  range  of  work  tended  to  become  more  and 
more  restricted  to  these  subjects  alone.  Con- 
sequently in  1867  n small  pajunent,  not  depending 
on  the  number  of  passes,  was  made  to  those  schools 
iu  which  subjects  other  than  the  ‘ thi'ee  R.’s  ’ were 
taught  iu  the  higher  classes.  Li  1875  tliese  extra 
subjects  were  differentiat-ed  into  ‘Class’  and  ‘Specific’ 
subjects.  Tlie  former  were  subjects  such  as 
Grammar,  Geography,  History,  which  admitted  of 
being  taught  aceordinc  to  a gi'iiduated  programme, 
in  all  the.  classes  of  ffie  school.  Payment  for  these 
subjects  was  not  made  on  the  basis  of  individual 
])asses,  but  according  to  the  proficiency  of  tiie  class 
as  a whole.  Specific  subjects  were  more  advaucetl 
subjects,  such  as  Mathematics,  Languages. 
Domestic  JLconomy,  taken,  as  a rule,  not  by  whole 
classes,  but  by  selected  pupils  in  the  highest  classes. 
Payment  for  these  subjects  was  made  on  the  rasult 
of  individual  examination.  In  1882  the  number  of 
obligatory  subjects  was  increased,  and  while 
individual  examination  in  the  three  R. ’s'  -was  still 
insisted  on,  a Merit  Grant  was  also  provided  for, 
to  be  paid  according  to  the  condition  of  a school  or 
class  ns  a whole,  the  special  difficulties  of  tlie 
teacher,  owing  to  local  circumstances,  &c.,  being 
taken  into  consideration.  In  1090  this  system  was 
superseded,  and  ‘ Class  ’ examination  or  examina- 
tion by  sample  was,  except  iu  the  case  of  specific 
subjects,  made  the  test  of  school  work.  Since  1895, 
in  schools  which  have  maintained  for  a sufficient 
time  a standard  of  work  ‘ well  above  the  level  of 
inefficiency,’  examination  of  the  pupils  has  largely 
been  replaced  by  inspection  of  the  teaching.  In 
other  cases  a ‘ sample  ’ or  ‘ class  ’ examination  may 
still  bo  held  if  the  inspector  is  not  satisfied  witii 
the  state  of  the  school  after  a formal  inspection. 

“ 111  Scotland  the  mode  of  examination  as  a basis 
for  payment  of  grants  has  midergone  a very  similar 
modification.  In  that  oounti'y,  payments  by  results, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  ‘ three  R's’,  was  not  intro- 
duced till  1878,  and  from  the  very  first,  certain 
other  subjects,  viz.,  those  refen-ed  to  above  £S  class 
subjects,  were  paid  for  according  to  the  success  of 
the  class  ns  a whole.  As  eai'ly ' as  1886,  class 
examination  was  applied  to  the  ‘ three  R’s’  also, 
hut  in  the  case  of  children  in  classes  under  VI,  only. 
In  1890  individual  examination  iu  the  ‘ three  R’s  ’ 
was  abolished  in  all  the  classes,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  labour  certificates.  In  tlie 
Scotch  code  of  the  present  year  changes  have  been 
introduced  which  are  intended  to  have  the  effect  of 
combining  inspection  of  methods  in  the  classes 
generally,  at  visits  without  notice  throughout  the 
year,  with  an  individual  examination  of  pupils  in 
or  beyond  Standard  VI.,  towards  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  On  this  examination  merit  certificates 
will  be  awarded  which  shall  attest  •mdintdual  pro- 
ficiency in  the  whole  range  of  a primary  school.  It 
should  be  explained  that-  no  results  fees  attach  to 
these  individual  examinations,  though  theii 
collective  result  may  be  an  element  in  determining 
the  rate  of  grant  to  be  paid  to  a school. 

“ The  results  fees  system  when  introduced  into 
Ireland  undoubtedly  had  beneficial  effects  on  the 
general  charactei'  of  the  work  then  done  in  the 
National  Schools.  But  evidence  has  been  given  to 
us  of  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  the 
successive  changes  made  in  the'  English  and  Scotch 
Educational  Si-stems,  whereby  -tiie.  system  of 
individual  examination  lias  been  gradually  replaced 
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l>y  ouo  of  iuspoetiou:  itufl  n'liilst  the  scoiic.  of  our 
(-’ommissiou  seems  fu  prevent  us  from  expressing 
au  opinion  upon  tho  general  question  as  to  whether 
a simUnr  moditieatiou  might  not  with  adviiutage  be 
made  in  Ireland,  we  eotisider  that  as  veg.ards  the 
I'ractieal  subjects,  of  wliieh  wo  recommend  tho 
iutroduetion,  such  a change  is  absolutely  essential. 
To  secure  tho  best  effects  frojii  Maunal  and  Practical 
instruction,  the  inspeetora  should  bo  at  liberty  tt> 
test  the  progress  of  the  pupils  by  hkjvc  flexible' 
methods  than  can  bo  applied  under  a rigid  system  of 
individual  examination.  Time  should  be  iiviiilablc 
tor  frequent  incidental  visits.  lixpevience  lias 
shown  that,  oven  in  vefereneo  to  the  present  subject 
of  tho  pi-ogrammts  this  cannot  bo  su'ciirerl  so  long 
as  the  existing  system  is  njaintained.” 

and  they  added  : — 

■■  The  change  in  the  system  of  payment  cif  timclun's 
tinis  recommended  by  tho  Commission  is  at  present 
under  considorution,  mid  detailed  plans  are  being 
worJeed  out  by  the  officials  of  the  Botird.  The  matter 
is  nceossarily  one  of  great  complexity,  mid  will 
mquii'o  prolonged  as  u'cli  as  careful  eonsuleratioii 
before  any  definite  scheme  is  finaliv  decided  upon. 
The  recommendations  made  in  this  Report  are  quite 
independeut  of  it.  Besides,  as  oontomplatcd  by  the 
Board,  it  is  not  a matter  that  will  involve  any 
increase  of  expondituve.  '.I’he  Board,  therefore,  linv'o 
not  doomed  it  advisable  to  inahe.  luiy  further 
reference  to  it  in  this  Report.” 


In  that  Report  the  Commissioners,  in  view  of  the 
possibly  great  delay  thus  indicated  in  remodelling  tho 
system  of  jiayments  to  teachers,  suggested  as  a 
tempovwy  measure  the  oncouragernc-iit  of  certain 
special  subjects  by  Meiit  Grants,  such  as  are  given 
in  England  and  Scotland;  and,  for  other  subjects,  a 
continuance  of  the  present  method  of  remiinerotion. 
but  under  somewhat  altered  conditions. 

-it  the  time  of  the  Commissioners’  Report  to  Hi*: 
il-xcellcnoy,  however,  the  matter  of  the  tc-organisatiou 
of  the  system  of  payments  to  the  school  staffs  had 
occupied  tlio  attention  of  the  Educatiou  Office  for 
some  mouths,  various  methods  of  payment  hud  been 
proposed  and  discussed,  and  the  considerstion  of  the 
question  was  much  further  advanced  than  the  Commis- 
sioners ivere  airare. 


Various  schemes  hod  been  devised  tor  modifying  the 
existing  results  system  alone,  and  it  was  proposed,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  legislation  in  coii- 
nexioii  until  any  new  general  plan  for  the  payment  of 
the  teachers  tliat  might  spociallv  comnieiid  itself 
The  Giistonifi  and  Excise  Grant  (£78,000  per  anmiin) 
and  the  Sdmol  Grant  (10s.  per  head  on  the  avera:rf! 
attendance),  being  administered  under  the  Local 
Taxation  and  Irish  Education  .\cts  respectively,  could 
not,  it  was  a.ssumed,  be  disbursed  in  any  other  ways 
than  those  proscribed  in  the  Acts,  without  legislation. 
But  the  passing  of  tlip  .^gi-ioulture  and  Technical 
Instruction  (Trelmid)  Act  of  180!)  removed  the  difficult!- 
as  regarded  the  Customs  and  Excise  (Local  Taxaftoii) 
Act,  and,  as  a repeal  of  a small  portion  of  the  Irish 
liidneation  .Act  of  1802  would  give  the  Commissioners 
and  tiio  Treasury  a comparatively  free  hand  to  make 
whatever  arrangements  for  payment  of  the  ti'.acliers 
that  might  seem  most  advisable,  it  was  thought  better 
teat  111  any  general  scheme  to  be  sulimitted  to  the 
Hoard,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  complete 
abohtjon  of  the  present  eomplicated  and  unsacisfaetorv 
methods  of  remunerating  the  teachers. 

But  before  making  any  suggestions  on  the  subject 
allowance  had  to  be  made  for  the  special  mid  almost 
unique  eircumstancos  of  Irish  Primai-y  Schools. 

^me  of  these  peculiar  circumatances  are  as 
follows: — 


(«.)  Jfore  tliaii  one-half  of  tlie  schools  are  small 
^^’^“^“verage  attondaneos  ranging  from  10 

(6.)  More  than  onc-half  aro  attended  bv  boys  and 
girls— and  cme-fourth  by  girls,  or  girls  and 
infants,  and  less  than  one-.fonrfli  bv  bovs 
only. 

(c.)  Most  of  the  schools  have  only  one.  teacher  or 
one  teacher  and  a monitor.'’ 

(d.)  Many  of  the  teachers  arc  not  sldUed  and  not 
trained. 


(r.)  TIib  nrgiinisation  (i)ij)artite.  tripartite,  &c.), 
is  cuinplicated  and  atitiqiiatc'd.  Moreover' 
there  are  javu-tieally  eight  ” classes  ” or 
'•  steinlfurls  ” of  pupils  recognised. 

(/.)  The  progroimuc  is  very  extensive,  embracin'' 
many  oxlrn  In-jiiiclu's.  ° 

if/.)  The  snciul  circmnstuuccs  of  tho  pupils  vary 
considorahl.v  (oven  in  the  same  school),  but 
the  groat  mass  of  tli.'  pupils  nro  extremely 
poor. 

(h.)  A .•onsidor.iblii  miuilior  of  the  school-houses 
espcciiiU.v  ill  tho  (owns.  are.  good  and  weli 
furnisliod;  but  u gr.'ut.  mimher  are  bad 
wrotelicdly  fiiruished.  and  inicomfortuble  ’ 
(i.)  ].,owil  ii.ssistinic'  to  the  schools  or  eo-operatiou 
in  Ihoir  managcimml-,  cxci'i)!  in  the  easp  of 
iho  clergy,  is  v.'r.v  limU-.l. 


Fa  iimiy  „I  till.  j„sl 

smallness  of  the  schools,  the  mixfiin-  of  th.'  attendance 
tlio  .ibseuce  of  local  co.ijperiilioii,  liic..  the  system  of 
eapitatiou  payments  wliicli  is  adopt'd  in  Kiighmd  and 
Scotland  would  not  suit  the  circimistanecs  of  Ireland 
But  the  CiU'ts  that  in  Irdmid  flu-re  an-  no  Scliooi 
Boards,  ;ni<l  that  tho  ivachers  are  paid  individuallv 
from  the  ('cntral  Office,  ami  not  direetlv  by  the  local 
managers,  may  he  considered  deterimning  factors 
against  any  ijcncinj  systi'in  of  Oapitiitioii  Grants  . 
Moreover,  the  Oaj.ilation  Oranis.  ev.-n  in  .England, 
are  not  now  regardt'd  with  mneh  favour,  and  in  the 
Kepovt  of  th-'  l•;llglisll  I'ldiieiitiou  Depurtnicnt  for 
1897-8  they  are  ri'ferrcd  ti'  as  •'  a rather  complex 
system  ot  granls.  eln.stic  in  their  working,  but 
imtovourable  to  the  development  of  any  genoral  idea 
nl-  the  enmc.nlimi  wlneh  juight  mirmallv  he  expected 
from  every  Ehmientary  S<'h.K.l."  Ne.viTtl.oIess,  sueh 
a plan  of  paynumts  was  actually  prepared  luid  eon- 
-sidered,  but  was  set  aside  ns  not  feusihle. 

Before  proceeding  to  fonmilale  a gem'ral  sclmiiio  of 
paymonts  it  was  livst  coiisi.lerc'l  in  what  wav  the 
money  now  /loiJ  m i-esiiltn  frr^  eoiiht  he  better  dis- 
mirst'd,  aml_  it  was  found  tha(  tliis  money  might  be 
distributed  in  any  niHnin’r  Hie  (''munissioners  and  tho 
Jreasmy  ammgwl,  wUliout  any  neee.ssity  whatever 
for  Imvmg  r'-emii-s''  to  I’arliHinent.  Tliis  money  could 
be  paid  with  gri'uler  advantagi'  to  ''ducatioii,  with 
more  sutisfactjon  lo  fin;  (caeliers,  and  with  an  Immcnso 
saving  of  official  lahonr  in  niaiiy  wnvs  otiier  tlinn  bv 
fec8  for  mtlividniil  answi-ring  of  the  pimlts.  It  midit 
lie  'hstrihnted,  for  I'xauiplc:- 


(a.)  hi  iilrm;i  ,iii  iii<-rr,iw-  .ill  U,  flu-  clam 

xiihuirti  of  jirincipals,  the  xalaricB  of' 
assistants,  industriiii  teacihera,  juiiior 
assistants,  and  workniistresscB.  and  to  the 
Capitation  llriinfn  to  convent,  monastery, 
ami  small  schiiols. 

(h.)  In  iucreasiiig  the  i-Iiihx  xnlurirH  of  principal 
teacliPi-s,  the  xiihiricH  <iF  industrial  teachers, 
junior  assistants,  ami  workiiiistresses,  and 
tlio  (hvi>itiitioii  GruiitH  to  convent, 
•monaxteryj.  u„,J  hiiwH  m-.ltoohi,  and  in 
granting  ehixx  KiilarirK  to  all  amigtant 
U-tivlir.rx. 

(«.)  In  giving  Capilatioi,  (Iranfg  for  special 
HulijcrfH  of  Manual  and  I'racfi'eal  Iiistruotion 
reiionmieiided  liy  the  ivcont  Commission, 
and  grants  fif  sjiec.ial  salaries,  equipment 
grants,  &c.,  in  eomieetion  witli  the  same 
snhji'ete. 

(d.)  Ill  giving  grunts  mnler  a mnbinatinn  of' 
above  plans  (a)  {h)  (<■). 

(e.)  In  giving  aunuol  inemiientx  of  galaries  to  all' 
teaehci-s,  and  in  giving  xperlol  aalorieg  to 
,,,  r ‘‘’‘'"‘J  all  National  Schools. 

'/•)  ht  gumifi  Cnp-ifatioii  Oranfx  on  the  total 
acr-rnijr  aitemhuior  for  profr.icncji  in -all  the 
onhii/ini  Hiihjectg  of  the  Programme, 
mclncliiig  Manual  and  Priudieiil  Instruction, 

, l^awing,  &c.,  after  the  local  circmnstances 
of  each  school,  the  social  condition  of  tliS' 
pupils,  tho  jiroficioncy  generally  displayed, 
and  tile  degree  of  orgnuisation  and  discipline- 
attained  (inelmling  Physical  Brill  and 
niainierly  deportment)  had  iieen  considered.. 


It  would  extend  the  limits  of  this  .Aremoraudum 
nndiiiy  to  discuss  em-.h  of  the  above  plans  in  detail. 
4^y  one  of  them,  however,  would  he  less  involved 
tlian  tiw  iwaont  System.  The  inetli.sl  of  distribution 
outlined  m (a)  is  the  simpic.st  in  eluu-m-tcr,  and  the 
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best  pJan  calculated  to  give  most  satisfaction  to  the 
teachers.  The  greater  the  portion  of  a teacher’s 
income  that  la  f.xed,  and  the  less  of  it  that  is  pre- 
carious  (dependent  on  contingencies  and  liable  to 
fluctuation),  the  more  contented  the  teacher  will  be 
with  his  lot  and  the  more  he  will  be  inclined  to  put 
his  heart  into  his  work.  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
plan  (b)  as  to  plau  (a.)  This  pinu  would,  however, 
have  the  special  merit  of  i-emovine  what  is  known  as 
the  “Assistants’  Grievance.”  The  plau  under  (c) 
might  commend  itself  to  the  members  of  the  Manual 
and  Practical  Instruction  Commission,  and  there 
would  be  no  difliculties  in  making  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  money  if  it  should  be  adopted,  but 
the  objection  might  be  raised  that  £225,640  per  annum 
^ too  large  a sum  to  expend  soie/?/  on  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction,  out  of  a total  grautof  £1,128,966, 
The  plan  under  (d)  being  a compromise,  would  possibly 
have  many  advocates,  while  the  plan  (e)  would  be 
specially  pleasing  to  the  teachers.  The  plan  (/) 
resembles  the  method  under  which  the  State  Grants 
ai’e  at  present  distributed  in  England  and  Scotland, 
modin^  so  as  to  suit  tho  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Irish  Primary  Schools. 

none  of  these  plans  would  go  far  enough  in 
the  Biinplification  of  the  system  of  remuneration  of 
the  teachers.  The  present  results  system  based  on 
individual  examination  would,  no  doubt,  be  abolished; 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  teachers'  incomes  would 
still  continue  to  be  paid  under  the  laborious  and 
complicated  araangement  of  class  salaries,  capitation 
grants,  gratuibes,  &e.  The  present  cumbrous  system 
of  school  accounts  would  still  have  to  be  maintained 
almost  intact,  the  temptation  to  the  teachers  to  falsify 
their  returns  in  order  to  secure  or  to  increase  -feeir 
incomes  would  remain  as  strong  as  ever,  tlie  elaborate, 
costly,  and  unsatisfactory  methods  of  classification 
and  promotion  by  annual  examinations  and  “highly 
efficient”  sei-vico  would  still  be  continued,  and,  in 
fact,  except  the  results  examinations  of  individual 
scholars  would  no  longer  be  held,  things  would 
practically  remain  as  they  are  now.  Under  such 
circumstances,  there  would'  be  grave  obstacles  to  the 
introduction  of  new  subjects  of  instruction  into  the 
schools,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  encourage  special  branches  by  Merit 
Grants,  some  of  tho  woret  features  of  the  llisuits 
System  would  be  perpetuated. 

The  organization  of  the  school  work  and  tlie  school 
curriculum  could  not  be  materially  changed  unless  a 
radical  reform  in  the  system  of  payments  generally 
was  eSected,  a reform  &at  would  practically  remove 
the  element  of  precariousness  from  the  incomes  of  the 
teachers,  and  that  would  at  the  same  time  so  simplify 
the  work  of  the  inspectors  and  the  staS  of  tho  Central 
Office  that  nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  majority  of 
the  Commissioners’  officers  could  be  devoted  to  the 
principal  business  of  the  Board— namely,  the  educa- 
Uon_  of  the  people.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  with  the 
abolition  of  the  results  system,  special  provision  should 
be  made  for  encouraging  deserving  teachers,  punishing 
or  controlling  undeserving  teachers,  and  for  stimulating 
instruction  in  the  schools,  and  that  this  provision 
should  be  aufo?7tatic  and  continuous.  The  following 
plan  of  distribution  of  the  whole  income  of  the  teachers 
was  accoi-dingly  devised  to  meet  all  these  require- 
ments : — 


2.  The  distribution  of  the  portion  of  the  funds  under 
(a)  is  made  in  accordance  wth  rules  drawn  up  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  sanctioned  by  Treasury  Regula- 
tions, This  portion  of  the  fund  could,  therefore,  be 
msposed  of  in  any  manner  the  CominisBionera  and  the 
Ireasury  might  anrange.  The  portion  of  the  funds 
under  (5)  is  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fourth  Schedule  of  tho  Act  of  1892, 
and  legislation  might  be  required  before  the  Commis- 
sioners could  dispose  of  this  portion  of  the  funds  other- 
wise than  as  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  refen-ed  to. 
Iho  portion  under  (c)  will  be  allocated  in  future  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1899;  but  the  Commis- 
sioners  will  get  a Treasury  Grant  of  an  equal  amount 
in  lieu  of  it. 


3.  A very  sliort  Act  of  ParUament  in  some  such 
tereis  as  the  following  would  remove  any  existing 
dealing  freely  with  the  monies  under 


“ 'Whereas  under  the  Irish  Education  Act  of  1892, 
55  and  66  Vic.,  o.  42,  certain  monies  are  placed  at 
Me  dispos^  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  primary 
education.  i j 

u enacted  that  the  portion  of  Section  18, 

bub-section  (1)  of  the  Irish  Education  Act  of  1892, 
commencing  with  the  words  ‘ in  accordance  with  the 
’ and  ending  with  the  words  ‘ Fourth 
Schedule  to  this  Act,’  be  repealed,  and  in  place 
thereof  there  be  substituterl  the  words  ‘ for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
^ueation  as  approved  by  the  Treasury.  ’ Also  that 
Section  18 — Sub-sections  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (6), 
together  with  th©  Fourth  Schedule  to  the  Act  be 
also  repealed,  and  that  all  National  Schools  (except 
such  as  may  be  specially  allowed  by  the  Commm- 
sioners  of  National  Education  to  charge  school  fees), 
be  henceforth  free  from  school  fees  for  children  8 to 
15  _ years  of  age.  Provided  always, — That  no 
National  teacher  at  present  in  the  service  is  to  suSer 
a loss  of  income  in  consequence  of  this  Act. 

“ This  Act  shall  take  eSect  from  , 1900, 

and  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘ Educational  Finances 
(Ireland)  Act,  1900.'  ” 


4.  Provided  that-  an  Act  in  the  foregoing  or  similar 
te-ms  was  passed,  or  that  it  was  decided  by  the 
Treasury  that  such  an  Act  was  not  necessary,  the 
Commissioners  might  then  proceed  thoroughly  'to 
reconstruct  and  reorganise  their  system  in  its  Financial 
and  Bdacational  elements. 

5.  As  already  stated,  out  of  the  'total  grant,  a sum 
of  £944,!)24  was  paid  in  1897-8  to  the  classed  teachers 
of  National  Schools. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  a new  financial  arrangement 
all  classed  or  provisionally  classed  teachers  might  be 
dividcd_  into  three  grades— the  first  or  highest  grade 
containing  two  divisions.  The  number  of  teachers  in 
each  gi-ade  above  the  3rd  should  he  fixed,  and  be,  say, 
as  follows  : — 


1st  Grade  (1st  Section), 

1st  .,  (2nd  Section),  ... 

2nd  ,,  ; 


Men  'Women 
200  260 

1,050  750 

2,450  1,800 


Proposed  New  System  of  Payment  of  the  Whole 
Income  prom  the  State  op  Teachers  of  Day 
National  Schools. 

1.  The  Government  Funds  at  the  disposal  of  th© 
Commissioners  for  the  payment  of  the  Teaching 
Stafis  consist  at  present  of  (a)  the  money  voted 
annually,  but  not  under  any  special  Acts  of  Parlia- 
meat;  (6)  the  School  Grant  under  Irish  Education 
Act  of  1892;  and  (o)  the  Customs  and  Excise  Grant. 
The  actual  payments  consisted  of  the  following  items 
in  1897-8  :— 


(a.)  Salai’ies  and  Gratuities, 

568,815 

Result  Fees, 

226,640 

(6.)  School  Grant, 

249,486 

(o.)  Customs  and  Excise  Grant,  . 

76,239 

Total, 

..  ,£1.120,180 

The  numbers  in  th©  3rd  Grade  dould  not  he  fixed 
without  the  formation  of  a 4th  or  probationary  Grade. 
The  numbers  in  the  3rd  Grade  would,  it  is  estimated, 
be  about  2,100  men  and  8,400  women.  The  numbers 
in  the  various  grades  should,  however,  be  subjecif!  to 
revision  by  th©  Commissioners  and  the  Treasury  when- 
ever  necessary. 

All  teachers  appointed  for  the  fi.rst  time,  no  matter 
what  their  attainments  or  qualifications  may  bo,  should 
enter  the  3rd  Grade  and  take  seniority  rank  according 
to  the  date  of  their  first  appointments. 

7.  In  this  connection  it  would  become  necessary  to 
prepare  a Roll  or  Register  of  National  Teachers,  in 
which  would  be  shown  for  each  teacher  the  Register 
number,  tho  name,  th©  date  of  birth,  date  of  first 
appointment  to  tho  service,  the  names  of  first,  second, 
third,  &c. , schools  in  which  he  was  employed,  the 
date  of  entering  and  leaving  each  school,  and  finally 
the  date  of  quitting  the  service.  This  Roll,  whidi  should 
have  an  alphabetical  Index,  would  be  useful  in  many 

2ff 
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ways,  besides  showing  at  a glance  tiic  service  of  each 
teacher.  It  would  enable  the  Officers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  trace  the  cai'eer  of  every  teacher  witii 
facility,  and  would  thus  be  a great  aid  to  the  Board 
in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  respective  candidates 
for  promotion  to  the  higher  gi'ades.  The  Roll  should 


be  revised  every  year,  the  necessary  changes,  whether 
promotions  or  depmssious,  being  noted  therein, 
together  with  any  other  information  that  experience 
might  render  necessary. 

8.  The  Roll  of  National  Teachers  might  take  the 
following  shape : — 


Rev.  No. 

Name  of  Teacher. 

Datb 

of 

Date  of 
Entry  to 

1st 

School. 

2nd 

School. 

3rd 

School. 

Birth. 

Service. 

Prom 

To 

From 

Fr.,„ 

• To 

10669 

John  Smith 

1-1-50 

1^77 

10670 

Martin  -Jones 

7-4-56 

3-5-77 

10571 

Stephen  French  . . 

3-7-63 

2-7-S3 

10572 

W.  Henry  Green  . . 

4-8-54 

6-2-84 

10S74 

David  Walsh 

6-2-63 

5-9-85 

10575 

Thomas  Gavin 

3-5-64 

2-2-86 

10576 

James  Sands 

2-8-59 

3-1-88 

Date  of 
Retirement, 
Bisiuissal, 
or  Death. 


9.  The  3rd  Grade  should  in  future  consist  of  all 
‘tmtrainod  principal  teachers  (in  addition  to’  all  trained 
principal  teachers  appointed  for  the  first  time)  and  of 
all  assistants,  whether  trained  or  untrained. 

Promotion  from  the  lower  grades  to  tire  higher  in 
the  ease  of  vacancies  should  depend  on — 

(a)  Training;  (b)  Position  in  school;  (c)  Ability  and 
general  attainments;  (d)  Good  service;  (e)  Seniority. 

No  future  teacher  should  be  eligible  for  promotion 
to  the  2nd ' Grade,  unless  trained  in  a recognised 
Residential  or  Day  'Training  College , and  occuping  the 
position  of  principal  teacher,  and  then  only  if  in  the. 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners  he  is  entitled  to  pro- 
motion on  the  grounds  of  ability  and  attainments, 
good  service,  and  seniority.  In  estimatinff  the  ability 
and  attainments  of  a teacher  his  (tiassifioation, 
University  degrees  or  diplomas,  Science  and  Art 
certificates,  &c.,  should  be  considered. 

Promotion  from  the  2nd  Grade  to  the  1st  Grade  (2nd 
Section)  should  be  made  on  the  same  general  principles 
as  from  the  3rd  to  the  2nd  Grade,  but  promotion  to 
the  1st  Grade  (1st  Section)-,  roight  be  regarded  as  the 
“ blue  ribbon  ” of  the  National  Teachoi-s’  Profession, 
and  should  be  made  only  on  account  of  long  service, 
success  in  teaching,  and  exceptional  ability. 

10.  Teachers  should  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  the 
position  of  Junior  Inspector  of  National  School  under 
the  conditions  set  forth  in'  the  third  part  of  this 
Memorandum. 

11.  In  future  all  annual  examinations  of  teachers, 
except  monitors,  pupil  teachers  provisionally  classed 
teachers,  and  students  of  Training  Colleges,  should 
be  abolished.  After  finally  leaving  a Training  College, 
and  receiving  his  diploma  and  certificate,  a teacher 
_should  le  done  with  examinations. 

12.  The  training  certificate  should  be  full  and  com- 
prehensive, setting  forth  in  some  detail  the  attainments 
of  tile  Queen’s  scholar,  such  as  classification, 
University  Degrees,  proficiency  as  a school-keeper, 
special  diplomas  or  certificates  held  by  the  teacher, 
&c. 

18.  The  Commissioners  should  periodically  fill 
vacancies  in  the  higher  grades,  in  accordance  with  the 
specified  conditioos. 

. 14.  The  classification  of  teachers  as  now  understood 
should  be  abolished  for  all  future  teachers.  The 
present  system  of  promotion  should  be  abolished  for 
all  teachers. 

15.  A special  scale  of  salaries  should  be  fixed  for 
each  grade — rising  each  by  annual  increments  to  a 
fixed  maximum.  This  scale  should  coVer  all  emolu- 
ments from  the  State.  The  increments,  however, 
should  not  be  granted  as  a matter  of  course  to  aU 
teachere,  but  only  to-  teachers  whose  schools  are 
reported  as  progressing  satisfactorUy. 

16.  According  to  a return  in  fire  Commissioners’ 
Report  for  1895,  the  average  incomes  of  certain  classes 
of  teachers  from  State  sources  were  as  follows : — ' 


Males. 

£ 

...  139 

8. 

13 

d. 

I®-. 

...  108 

18 

n., 

...  90 

12 

III., 

...  73 

4 

5 

Fem.-vles.  £ 8.  d. 

J‘.,  118  1 6i 

12.,  92  18  '0 

II  70  14  5 

III  01  11  9-3 

Males.  Females. 

£ ».  (1.  £ s.  d. 

-Wistaats,  ...  CO  19  8 40  0 


This  return,  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  incomes  of 
teacher's  of  modified  grant  schools,  &c.,  shows  averages 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  true  average  incomes  of  the 
teachers  generally. 

From  an  examination  of  the  luntcrials  from  which 
the  retm-u  was  prepared  it  w'ould  appear  that  the 
maximum  salary  of  male  .teachers,  deriuatiZa  from  the 
State  was,  in  the  vast  majority  of  eases,  under  ^160 
a year,  about  one  hundred  and  thii-fcy  male  teachers 
had  incomes  between  .£150  and  £180,  and  about  eighty 
had  incomes  over  £180.  In  the.  case  of  the  female 
teachers,  the  vast  majority  had  incomes  from  the 
State  of  under  £120  a year,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  had  incomes  between  ,£120  and  .£150,  and  about 
fifty  had  incomes  of  £150  and  above. 

17.  Taking  the  total  annual  nraount  available  from 
thb  State  for  the  payment  of  classed  or  provisionally 
classed  teachers  as  about  £950,000,  the  following 
scales  of  payments  for  the  throe  grades,  into  which 
it  is  proposed- to  divide  the  teachei-s  in  future,  has 
been  drawn  up.  The  seules  ax'c  in  lieu  of  all 
emoluments  from  the  State,  and  provide  for  annual 
inoi'oments  of  salary  during  thirty-six  years  of  the 
teachers’  school  life,  aud  are  liberal  on  the  whole,  as 
compared  with  the  existing  rates  of  payment.  Were 
all  the  teachers  paid  at  the  maximum  rates  of  each 
grade,  and  were  the  grades  full,  the  total  cost  would 
be  £1,135,850  annually.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the 
teachers  paid  at  the  miuiminn  rates  for  each  grade, 
and  were  the  grades  full,  the  total  cost  would  be 
£799,100  annually.  The  actual  cost  would,  it  is 
estimated,  work  out  iu  practice  ultimately  to  about 
£900,000  per  annum. 


PROPOSED  SCALES. 


Men. 


— 

Mininiuin. 

Annual 

Increment. 

Maximam. 

1st  Grade  (1st  Sec- 

£ a.  i. 
151  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
i 6 0 0 

£ . s.  d. 
181  0 0 

tion). 

1st  Grade  (2nd  Sec- 

no  0 0 

6 0 0 

160  0 0 

tion). 

2nd  Grade 

79  0 0 

3 0 0 

109  0 0 

3rd  Grade 

52  0 0 

2 0 0 

78  0 0 
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Women. 


1 

Minimum. 

Annual 

Incren-.ent. 

Maximum. 

1st  Grade  (1st  Sec-  ^ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

131  0 0 

1st  Grade  (2nd  See-  • 

92  0 0 

120  0 0 

tion). 

2nd  Grade  . . I 

eo  0 0 ■ 

3rd  Grade  . . j 

39  0 0 

2 0 0 1 

1 1 

C5  0 0 

18.  This  scale  and  the  foregoing  conditions  of 
promotion  should  be  compulsory  on  all  teachers,  except 
the  teachers  of  Convent  and  Monastery.  Schools  paid 
by  capitation.  Existing  teachers,  however,  should 
rank  in  the  grades  of  the  scale  to  which  their  actual 
incomes  from  the  State  correspond,  and  which  .their 
positions  as  principals  or  assistants  permit.  If  such 
teachers  are  not  in  receipt  of  salaries  from  the  State 
equal  to  the  maximum  of  the  grad©  to  which  they 
would  thus,  respectively,  become  attached,  they  should 
be  eligible  for  advancement  in  salary  to  such  maximum 
*u  the  same  way  as  other  teachers,  i.e.,  by  annual 
increments.  But  such  teachers  should  not  be  entitled 
to  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another,  or  from  the 
2nd  to  the  lab  Section  of  the  1st  Grade,  except  on 
the  usual  conditions,  provided  that  in  the  ease  of 
untrained  teachers  who  were  not  debarred  from  pro- 
motion by  the  rules  hitherto  in  force,  the  absence  of  a 
training  diploma  should  not  render  them  ineligible 
for  promotion,  if  all  other  conditions  are  complied 
with. 

19.  Should  an  existing  principal  teacher  have  an 
actual  income  from  the  State  greater  than  that  fixed 
as  the  maximum  of  the  1st  Section  of  1st  Grade,  or 
should  he  be  on  a scale  with  a higher  maximum  (as 
is  the  case  at  present  with  certain  teachers  in  Model 
Schools,  &c.),  he  should  retain  such  greater  income 
or  better  scale  as  a personal  one,  during  good  behaviour' 
and  so  long  as  he  remains  a principal  in  the  same 
school.  A similar  rule  should  apply  to  existing 
assistants,  but  an  assistant  on  promotion  to  a principal- 
ship  should  have  his  actual  salary  as  assistant  as  his 
initial  salary  as  principal.  Moreover,  the  cases  of 
highly  -classed  assistants  should  be  specially  considered 
on  their  promotion  to  prineipalships. 

20.  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  new 
scale  to  the  ease  of  an  existing  teacher,  the  following 
will  sufifee  : — Supposing  the  present  income  from  the 
State  of  a male  principal  teacher  is  489  15s.  8d.  ;jler 
annum,  he  would  in  future  under  -the  New  Scale 
become  a 2nd  Grade  teacher,  rising  from  490  by 
annual  increments  • of  43  to  a maximum  salary  of 
4105.  In  this  connection  fractious  of  41  should  be 
treated  as  41.  Thus  489  15s.  8d.  should  be  regarded 
as  490. 

21.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Acs, 
existing  principal  -teachers  should  be  allowed  to  pay 
for  the  pension  of  their  educational  class,  irrespectively 
of  the  grades  of  teachers  to  which  their  actual  salaries 
from  the  State  would  give  them  the  right  to  belong. 
But  as  regards  future  teachers,  in  the  3rd  Grade  they 
should  be  allowed  to  subscribe  only  for  3rd  class 
pensions;  in  the  2nd  Grade  for  2nd  class  pensions; 
and  in  the  1st  Grade  (both  sections]  for  1st  class 
pensions.  In  fact,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Pensions 
Act  the  now  grades  should  for  future  teachers  take 
the  place  of  the  old  classes.  This  would  necossitato  a 
slight  change  in  the  Pension  Buies. 

22.  No  futui'e  teacher  of  a school  in  wbiclr  the 
average  is  under  20  should  have  any  claim  for  salary 
beyond  the  minimum  of  the  3rd  Gi'ade,  and  'this  should 
be  the  lowest  rate  of  remunerabion  for  the  teacher  of 
a recognised  National  School,  even  if  the  average  is 
only  10.  But  great  care  should  henceforth  bo  taken 
to  prevent  the  undue  multiplication  of  very  small 
schools. 

No  future  teacher  of  a school  in  which  the  average 
attendance  is  under  80  should  have  any  claim,  while 
in  such  school,  to  promotion  to  the  2nd  Grade. 

No  teacher  of  a school  in  which  an  average  of  at 
least  60  is  not  maintained  should  have  any  claim 
while  in  such  school  to  promotion  to  the  1st  Grade, 
and  no  teacher  of  a school  should  have  any  claim  to 


promotion  to  the  1st  Section  of  the  1st  Grade  unless 
the  school  maintains  au  average  attendance  of  at  least 
70  pupils. 

23.  But  while  a teacher  should  not  be  promoted 
unless  his  school  had  the  average  required  by  the 
preceding  paragraph,  he  should  as  far  as  possible  bo 
safe-guarded  against  diminution  of  income  owing  to 
circumstances  affecting  the  attendance',  such  as  sick- 
ness, &e.,  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  so  long 
as  tho  attendance  is  sufficient  to  give  full  occupation 
to  a teacher,  his  salary  should  not  be  seriously  reduced. 
If  the  atteadonce  at  a school  in  which  a principal 
teacher  of  the  1st  Grade  is  employed  declines,  the 
salary  of  such  teacher  should  not  be  reduced  unless 
the  average  falls  below  36  permancnily , and  simOarly 
in  the  case  of  a principal  teacher  of  tho  2nd  Grade, 
salary  should  not  be  reduced  unless  the  average  falls 
below  20  permanently.  Should,  however,  the  decline 
in  the  average  be  due  to  the  teacher’s  inefficiency  or 
neglect  of  duty,  the  salary  should  be  liable  to  reduction 
at  any  time,  ui'espeotively  of  tlie  numerical  extent  of 
the  decline,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners. 

_24.  Assistant  teachers  should  continue  to  be  recog- 
nised on  the  same  averages  as  are  required  at  present. 
No  new  assistant,  however,  should  be  recognised  in 
any  school  unless  the  avei'age  attendance  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  was  sufficient,  and  in  the  case 
of  new  schools,  no  salary  should  be  paid  to  any 
assistant  until  the  Commissionei'g  are  satisfied  that 
the  average  attendance  is  sufficient.  No  assistant 
should  under  any  circumstances  be  continued  for  mors 
than  one  ■ year  in  a school  where  the  average  is 
insufficient,  and  the  grant  should  be  liable  to  be 
cancelled  before  tbe  eud-  of  a year  if  the  Commissioners 
are  satisfied  that  the  decline  in  the  attendance  is  a 
permanent  one. 

25.  Principal  teachers  who  may  be  out  of  employ- 
ment for  a time  should  have  a claim  to  retain  their 
grade,  provided  they  obtain  re-amployment  as 
principals  within  a year.  If,  however,  they  do  not 
obtain  re-employment  within  a year,  the  Commis- 
sioners should  determine  whether  they  cau,  when  re- 
employed  as  principals,  retain  their  former  grade,  or 
in  what  lower  grade  they  can  be  recognized.  This 
regulation  should  not  apply  to  principals  who  have 
been  dismissed  from  their  schools  for  irregularities, 
breaches  of  rule,  &c.  Principal  teachers  thus  re- 
employed, however,  and  principal  teaehei-s  transferred 
from  one  school  to  another,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
retain  their  grad©  and  consequent  emolument  unless 
the  conditions  as  to  average  attendance  (paragraph  22) 
are  complied  with. 

26.  The  time  during  v^ich  a teacher  is  out  of 
employment  should,  as  a rule,  not  count  for  the 
pui'poses  of  an  increment  of  salary. 

27.  The  conductors  of  Capitation  Con-vent  and 
Monastery  Schools  should  receive  an  annual  grant  of 
SOs.,  35s..  or  40s.  per  pupil  in  average  attendance,  in 
lieu  of  all  their  present  emoluments  from  the  State. 
The  rate  of  the  Capitation  Grant,  in  future,  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board  after  consideration  of  the 
work  done  in  each  school,  and  the  reports  of  'the 
inspectors  and  managers  -thereon.  For  the  present 
each  conductor  of  a Convent  Capitation  School  should 
receive  th©  rate  approximating  most  closely  to,  but 
not  less  than,  the  actual  Stedfe  income  of  the  school 
per  head,  calculated  on  the  average  attendance.  The 
cases  of  Convent  Scliools  having  actual  incomes  from 
the  Sta-t©  greater  than  those  represented  by  a 40s. 
Capitation  Grant,  to  be  specially  considered  at  the  end 
of  one  year. 

28.  The  salaries  of  -workmistresses  and  industrial 

teachers  should  be  regulated  according  to  au  incre- 
mental scale — say,  for  th©  former,  an  initial  salary  of 
412  rising  by  triennial  increments  of  42  to  a maximum 
of,  say,  418,  and  for  the  latter  an  initial  salary  of,  say, 
420,  rising  by  triennial  increments  of  42  to,  say,  430. 
Workmistresses  and  industrial  teachers  having  actual 
salaries  greater  than  the  above,  to  retain  -them  as 
personal.  Junior  literary  assistants  are  now  dying 
out,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  fix  a scale  for  them. 
Temporary  assistants  and  temporary  workmistresses 
might  be  paid  aecoi-ding  to  the  lowest  rates  fixed  for 
permanent  assistants  and  permanent  workmistresses, 
for  actual  service.  Monitors  and  pupil  teachers  have 
scales  already.  ..  . 

2 H 3 
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29.  Some  of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from 
the  payment  of  the  teachers  in  the  manner  just 
indicate  would  be  : — 

(a.)  The  abolition  of  the  Results  System. 

(ii.)  .Economy  in  the  cost  of  the  Central  Office 
(estimated  at  about  £S,1Q0  per  annum  in 
one  department  alone),  and  the  consequent 
liberation  of  portion  of  the  Commissioners’ 
funds  for  useful  educational  purposes. 

\,o)  A great  simplification  of  the  payments  and  a 
proportionate  economy  of  clerical  time  and 
labour  in  the  Central  Office. 

(d.)  A great  economy  of  time  and  labour  of  the 
Inspectors  by  the  abolition  of  the  Results 
Examinations. 

(c.)  A economy  of  time  and  labour  in  the 

Exchequer  and  Audit  Department,  London. 
(/.)  A great  simplification  of  the  school  accounts, 
and  consequent  economy  of  time  of 
, inspectors  and  teachers. 

(<;.)  Increased  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  who  would  have  definite  and 
increasing  income,  instead  of  a precarious 
and  fluctuating  income,  as  at  present. 

(h.)  A great  /reedom  of  instruction  and  classifica- 
tion of  th'6  pupils  in  the  schools. 

The  freedom  of  classification  of  the  pupils  and 
the  facilities  for  the  o-e-arrangement  of  the 
School  Time-table  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
particular  schools  or  school  districts,  wotild 
clear  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  an 
organised  system  of  Manual  and  Practical 
Instruction. 

(t.)  Increased  facilities  for  encouraging  earnest 
teachers  or  for  confr-olling  negligent  teachers. 
The  power  to  grant  or  withhold  the  annual 
increment  of  salary  and  the  fact  that  pro- 
motion from  caie  grade  to  another  would 
depend  on  good  service,  would  act  as 
powerful  stimuli  to  the  exertions  of  the 
teachers. 

30.  Of  course,  the  schools  should  continuo  to  be 
examined  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  tested  by 
repeated  inspections,  but  individual  examination  of  all 
the  pup'ls  of  a school  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
proCTainme,  except  in  very  special  oases,  should  bo 
abolished.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  only  in 
very  rare  eases  that  examination  in  some  iorm 
should  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  Even  the  best 
schools  are  liable  to  become  retrogi'ade  if  not  tested 
from  time  to  time  by  a public  examination,  which 
arouses  the  energies  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  and 
enables  parents  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  their 
children  and  the  merits  of  their  instructors. 

31.  The  teachers,  knowing  that  -their  future  welfare 
would  depend  largely  on  their  official  reputation, 
would,  when  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring themselves  and  their  pupils  for  annual 
examinations,  devote  more  of  their  time  to  study  and 
to  mental  culture,  which,  while  going  a long  way 
towards  raising  their  own  status,  would  also  tend  to 
improve  their  usefulness  as  public  instructors.  They 
can  devote  their  attention  to  Education  and  the 
methods  of  producing  it  rather  than  to  devices  for 
earning  results  fees. 


PART  II. 

The  Revision  of  the  School  CunRicoLUM  and  System 
OP'  School  Osganization. 

_ The  time  of  the  average  pupil  in  National  Schools 
w at  present  occupied  by  Reading,  'Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Geography,  Agriculture,  Needlework,  Book- 
keeping, &c.,  together  with  some  one  or  more  of  the 
extra  branches;  and  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  attend 
to  this  array  of  subjects,  but  the  teacher  is  compelled, 
if  for  no  other  reason  but  the  shortness  of  the  school 
hours,  to  give  comparatively  little  attention  to 
mstruetiou  in  each  of  them.  The  result  too  often  is 
that  no  branch  is  well  taught,  and  many  pupils  leave 
school  without  even  a fair  knowledge  of  reading 
wTiting,  and  arithmetic.  ® 

If  the  results  fees  system  is  abolished,  the  present 
Programme  of  Instrucfion  should  be  swept  away  at 
the  same  time,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a programme 
that  would  include  certain  essential  subfecis  for  aU 


National  Schools  but  that  would  be  so  flexible,  at  the 
some  time,  as  to  bo  capable  of  adaptation  ’ to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Irish  Primary  Schools  and 
to  the  special  requirements  of  the  localities  in  which 
the  schools  are  situated.  Outside  the  essential 
subjects,  ivhicli  should  bo  taught  as  fur  as  possible  in 
every  primary  school,  managers  and  teachers  should 
be  left  free  to  teach  other  useful  branches. 

There  arc  three  matters  that  should  always  be  pro- 
vided  for  in  a Primary  Kehool ; — 1st,  and  most 
essential,  the  equipment  of  evoiy  child  for  the  work 
of  life  by  giving  him  a knowledge  of  Reading,  ‘Writing 
and  .Arithmetic;  2nd,  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  aM 
of  the  intelligeiico  by  Hajid,  Eye.  and  Ear  training 
Elementary  Science,  Object  Lessons,  &c. ; and,  3ifl’ 
the  preservation  of  ii  sound  mind  and  a healthy  body 
by  physical  drill  and  exercise. 

The  Day  School  Programme  subjects  should  be 
confined  to  those  that  are  necessm;y  to  give  pupils  of 
a Primary  School  a sufficient  cdueution  for  their 
prospective  needs. 

Th^  ordinary  Day  School  subjects  should  be  (a) 
Reading.  (Ii)  Writing,  (c)  Arithmetic,  (d)  Kinder- 
giirten  and  Manual  Instruction,  (c)  Drawing,  {f) 
Elementary  Science,  (g)  Cookery  imd  Laundry  Woi'L 
(h)  Netxllework.  (i)  Singing,  '(j)  School  Discipline 
and  Physical  Drill. 

The  ordinary  subjects  otily  should  be  taught  within 
the  four  hours  allotted  to  secular  instnietion. 

Extra  subjects  should  lx,'  limited  in  number  and 
should  be  taught  unhj  outside  the  four  hours  allotted 
to  secular  instruction.  Extra  subjects  should  be  paid 
for  according  to  individual  passes  or  in  a similai- 
manner  to  that  provided  in  the  English  Code.  The 
extra  subjects  should  be  confined  to  the  higher  branches 
of  Mathematics  and  Science,  Modem  and  Ancient 
Languages,  Insti-uinontal  Music,  &e.  Even  these 
subjects  should  be  tolerated  in  the  Primary  School 
course,  only  so  long  as  there  is  no  organised  system 
of  Secondary  or  Intermediate  Schools. 

It  is  not  at  ail  likely  that  under  the  New  Regulations 
extra  brunches  would  be  taught  to  any  great  extent, 
and  the  cost  would  be  accordingly  very  limited — 
possibly  not  exceeding  £2,000  per  annum. 

Which  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  Programme 
should  at  present  be  made  compulsory  is  a question 
that  would  require  careful  consideration,  but  at  a 
future  date,  when  the  schools  have  been  reorganised, 
all  should  be  made  compulsory  in  every  Primary  School 
attended  by  girls,  and  all,  except  Needlework,  Cookery, 
and  Laundry  Work,  in  schools  nfctoiulpd  by  boys. 

There  is  ii  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  persons 
interested  in  primary  education  that  the  instruction  as 
irt»present  given  in  Grammar  nud  Geography  has  very 
little  educational  value.  The  rules  of  Grammar  are, 
jio  doubt,  learned  by  heart,  and  the  pupils  acquire 
some  knoA'ledge  of  parsing,  bub  most  of  this  is 
forgotten  after  the  pupils  leave  school,  and  if  they 
wish  to  speak  or  write  grammatically  it  is  by  observa- 
tion of  eorrect  speakers  and  writers  they  are  enabled 
to  do  so,  and  not  by  having  recourse  to  tho  rules  of 
Grammoi-.  In  the  same  manner  the  geographical 
inforniatio3i  obtained  at  school  is  comparatively 
worthless  in  adult  life.  While  at  school  children 
commit  to  memory,  with  groat  laboui-,  the  names  of 
countries,  heights  of  mountains,  &c. — facts  which  no 
doubt  are  ijiteroating  in  themselves.  But  the  children 
form  no  correct  ideas  of  what  the  coinitrios,  mountains, 
&c.,  are  like,  until  such  time  as  travel  enables  them 
to  see  the  actual  places,  oi‘  a perusal  of  books,  &c., 
opens  their  minds  and  lots  in  ii  floixl  of  sound  and 
useful  geographical  light.  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
History  to  a certain  extent. 

Geography,  Grammar,  and  History  are  omitted  as 
special  subjects  from  the  proposed  Programme,  but  it 
is  intended  that,  under  the  head  of  Reading, 
sufficient  instruction  in  these  branches  should  be 
given,  and  hence  the  time  allowed  for  this  subject 
should  be  longer  than  for  the  other  branches.  Reading 
should  also  include  Spelling.  On  two  days  per  week 
the  Reading  Lessons  should  be  from  'Geographical 
Readers,  and  on  two  days  from  lAterary  Readers,  and 
on  one  day  from  Historical  Readers.  The  simpler 
grammatical  principles  should  be  iueuleated  during 
the  Reading  Lessons.  The  Reading  Lessons  should 
also  be  illustrated  by  Maps,  Diagrams,  Simple  Objects, 
&e. 

Writing  should  be  from  Headlines  on  two  days, 
from  Dictation  on  one  day,  and  two  days  might  be 
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devoted  to  Composition.  Senior  boys,  if  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable,  might  get  instruction  in  Boole- 
■keeping  during  the  time  allowed  to  ^e  'Writing  Lesson. 

Arithmetic  should  be  confined  to  the  simpler  rules 
for  the  great  body  of  the  pupils,  but  if  there  were 
senior  pupils  who  had  mastered  these  rules,  they  might 
be  allow^  to  study  tho  higher  rules,  and  Algebra, 
Meneuration,  or  Euclid. 

Official  syllabuses  or  schedules  of  instruction  in  all 
the  branches  should  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  of 
the  teachers.  These  syllabuses  should  allow  of  greet 
freedom  of  selection  on  the  part  of  managers  and 
teachers. 

In  connection  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  school 
work,  it  is  suggested  that  “ Home  Lessons  " should 
as  a rule  be  abolished.  The  preparation  of  “ Home 
Lessons,”  no  doubt,  relieves  the  teacher  from  a great 
deal  of  labour,  but  when  the  miserable  condition  and 
limited  accommodation  of  the  homes  of  a very  large 
section  of  the  pupils  are  considered,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  preparation  of  ‘‘  Home  Lessons  ” is,  in  mamy 
cases,  absolutely  impossible.  Books,  too,  are  required 
for  “ Home  Lessons,”  and  tiiesc'  are  not  always 
procurable. 

Many  poor  children  are  deterred  from  attending  a 


sehpol  by  fear  of  corporal  punishment  for  “not  knowing 
their  lessons.”  Even  in  the  case  of  the  better  classes 
of  children  “ Home  Lessons  ” take  up  a great  portion 
of  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  thus  the  brain  is  often  over-stimulated 
and  the  intelligence  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  health  of  the  body.  There  sho\dd  be  no 
deterrent  to  the  attendance  of  children,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a sound  body  is,  as  a rule,  of  no 
less  importance  to  a pupil  of  a Primary  School  than  a 
cultivated  mind.  Instead  of  Home  Lessons,  teachers 
should  encourage  home  reading  and  the  establishment 
of  ” Reading  Circles,”  as  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
They  should  also  endeavour  during  school  hours  to 
teach  the  children  ” how  to  learn  ” by  exercising  their 
intelligence  in  connection  with  &e  subjects  of 
instruction,  and  avoid  merely  cramming  their  memories 
with  imdigested  facts. 

A Time  Table  should  be  drawn  up  for  every  school, 
and  should  be  submitted  to  the  inspector  for  approval. 
The  Time  Table  should  have  special  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  the  locality  in  the  matter  of  education. 
The  following  are  examples  of  tables  in  which  all  the 
subjects  of  the  New  Programme  are  provided  for  in  a 
week  of  five  school  days  of  four  hours  each  : — 


TIME  TABLE— BOYS’  SCHOOL. 


Showing  Number  of  Minutes  devoted  to  Subjects  each  day. 


Day  of  Week. 

Beading; 

Writing. 

1 

Arith-  i 
metic. 

Kinder- 
garten, 
&o.  . 

ing. 

Elemen- 

tary 

Science. 

Cookery, 

&c. 

Needle- 

work. 

Singing. 

Physical 

Drill. 

Becrea- 

tion. 

Total 
No.  of 
Minutes . 

Mondav  . . 

60  1 

30  1 

30 

30  1 

45  ' 

Tuesday  . . 

i 

30 

30 

- 

45 

_ 

_ 

Wednesday 

1 60  1 

30 

- 

45 

- 

_ 

_ 

25 

Thuraclav 

30 

45 

_ 

Friday 

60 

30 

30 

45 

■ 

■ 

25 

20 

30 

J 

TIME  TABLE— GIBLS’  SCHOOL. 


Showing  Number  of  JIinutes  devoted  to  Subjects  each  day. 


Day  of  Week. 

Beading. 

Writing. 

Arith- 

metic. 

! Kinder- 1 
garten,  ; 

i 

ing. 

Elcmen- . 

tary 

Science. 

Cookery,; 
&C.  ! 

! 

Needle- 

work. 

Singing. 

1 

Physical 

Drill. 

Becrea-  j 
tion. 

No.  of 
Minutes.' 

Mondav  • • 

40 

30 

30 

! 

Tuesday  . . 

30 

30 

30 

- 

SO 

1 

Wednesday 

30 

30 

- 

40 

- 

_ 

Thursday  . . 

30 

30 

30 

_ 

ii’riday 

30 

1 i 

30 

so 

1 

20  1 

10 

30 

J 

The  curriculum,  which  is  merely  outlined  here, 
would  cover  a good  sound  commercial  education  such 
as  is  required  by  tbs  majority  of  pupils  of  National 
Schools.  Saturdays  are  nob  regarded  as  school-days 
at  present,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  schools  should 
meet  for  at  least  two  hours  on  Saturdays  for  repetition 
of  l^sons,  special  subjects,  &c. 

National  Schools  are  at  present  organised  on  the 
systems  known  as  Bipai-bite,  Tripai-bite,  or  Quai-i- 
partite.  The  adoption  of  any  particular  one  of  these 
systems  depends  as  a rule  on  the  avm-age  attendance 
and  the  number  of  teachers.  Sometimes  a combination 
of  two  systems  is  adopted.  The  systems  may  be 
explained  in  a general  way  thus  : — 

BipaHite. — School  divided  into  two  sections — one  on 
the  floia;  (standing),  while  the  other  is  engaged  in  the 
-desks. 

Tripartite. — School  divided  into  three  sections — one 
on  floor,  one  in  des'ks,  and  one  in  gallery. 

Quadripartite. — School  divided  into  four  sections 

half  on  the  floor,  one-fourth  in  desks,  and  one-fourth 
in  gallery. 

Under  all  these  systems  the  different  sections  change 
Uieir  relative  positions  after  each  lesson.  The  lessons 
are  usually  of  half  an  hours  duration  each,  eo  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  marching  and  noise  between 
the  lessons,  and  in  badly-managed  schools  a great  deal 
-of  confusion.  The  different  sections  are  engaged  at 
•different  parts  of  the  Programme  at  the  same  time. 


"When  it  is  remembered  that  the  majority  of  Irish 
National  Schools  have  only  on©  teacher,  it  will  be  at 
once  evident  that  the  present  systems  of  orgauisation 
are  entirely  unsuitable  for  such  schools.  Under  the 
bipartite  system,  for  instance,  a tea<±»  has  to  instruct 
one  half  of  his  pupils  seated  in  the  desks,  say  at 
writing,  while  the  other  half,  standing  on  the  floor, 
are  under  his  instruction,  say  m reading  or  arithmetic, 
To  add  to  a teacher’s  difficulties,  his  small  school  may 
be  divided  into  eight  different  classes,  each  class  with 
a different  programme. 

These  systems  of  organisation  may  be  feasible  in 
large  schools,  with  two  or  more  teachers;  but,  even  in 
such  schools  in  England  and  Scotland,  they’ar©  dis- 
carded as  quit©  -out  of  date  and  old-fashioned. 

There  are  various  systems  of  school  organisation  that 
are  much  simpler  and  more  effective  than  tlie  bipartite, 
tripartite,  &o. ; but  it  is  suggested  that  the  system 
wmeh  would  best  suit  the  majority  of  Irish  schools 
is  ono  under  which  evory  child  would  be  under 
instruction  in  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time. 
This  would  enable  a single  teacher  to  work  a small 
school  efficiently.  A single  teacher  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  attention  of  30’or  40  children 
at  reading  or  any  one  subject  at  the  same  time.  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  a teacher  with  a school  of, 
say,  23  pupils  ranging  from  C to  16  years  of  age.  Of 
course,  these  children  would  have  different  degrees  of 
proficiency  in,  say,  reading,  but  a skilful  teacher  could 
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instruct  tlie  whole  school  formeci  into  one  class  for  EVENING  SCHOOLS 

reading  at  the  same  time,  if  he  commenced  with  the  r>  • 

most  junior,  and  asked  the  seniors  to  explain  difBculties  . Evening  schools  in  England  and  Scotland 
in  spelling,  &c.,  experienced  by  the  juniors.  When  he  intoridcd  not  merely  for  persons  ivlio  have  not  had 

came  to  the  seniors  the  juniors  would  benefit  by  the  stiftit-iont  opportunities  for  attending  Day  Schools  nn/i 

teacher’s  explanation  of  their  difficulties.  Or  the  ^vhosc  education  has  cousequently  becrx  somewhat 

teacher  might  gat  some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  neglected,  but  for  persons  of  all  ages  from  14  -venva 

instruct  the  juniors  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  i'P"'urds,  who  may  desire  to  improve  themselvoa  /.in, 

seniors,  &c.  mentally  or  physically.  »-uuer 

The  number  of  classes  or  standards  ia  entirely  too  Under  tlie  Cjodc'  of  Ibl);',  Eveuing  or  Continuation 
large,  and  should  be  reduced  at  least  to  four.  Schools  may  meet  any  hour  after  4 p.m.,  and  nia^ 

Kvery  child  in  a school  should  have  scaling  accom-  assume  the  eharaetev  of  Literary  Clubs  or  Techuied 

•niodaljon  and  should  be  seated  during  the  school  hours,  Scientific  ARsociatiuns,  am!  inuv  become  not  alone 

except  during  recreation  mid  the  time  for  Physical  soui'cos  of  instmetion  atid  iitiiu'oveinrut,  but  also  of 
Drill.  ' nmuscraent  and  recreation. 


Every  school  should  be  niadc  comfortable  by  heating 
in  winter  and  ventilation,  in  summer,  and  lio  school 
should  in  fuUire  be  tahen  into  conneetion  with  the 
Board  unless  the  manager  personiilly  undertook  to 
io  have  it  comfortably  furnished,  heated,  and  lighted. 

Every  school  should  have  a small  library  and  a 
small  museum  of  natural  objects,  &c.,  tiirnishcd  as 
fai'  as  possible  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Each  school 
should  have  a free  stock  of  school  books,  d-c.,  for  the 
use  of  the  poorer  pupils. 

Every  school  should  have  a lavatory,  and  children 
who  from  any  cause  did  not  come  clean  to  school 
should  have  facilities  for  washing  their  hands  and 
faces,  combing  their  hair,  &c.,  at  tlie.  school.  This  is 
most  essential  for  health  in  the  poorer  localities  in 
Iceland. 

In  cities  and  towns  where  there  is  a gootl  water 
supply-  swimming  baths  should  be  provided  in  con- 
nection with  the  larger  schools,  and  grants  towards 
providing  baths  and  lavatories  should  be  available  from 
the  State. 

Local  committees  should  be  formed  where  possible 
to  eo-operato  with  the  manager  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  school. 

The  school  children  might  be  stimulated  to  a greater 
industry  by  a system  of  school  prises,  the  cost  of  which 
.should.,  be  defrayed  .by  .local , subscriptions,  or  endow.-  , 
ments,  or  by  the  State  in  the  ease  of  very  poor  schools. 
These  prizes  might  be  distributed  by  the  manager  at 
stated  times  after  an  examination  conducted  by  the 
teacher,  and  they  should  be  given  as  rewards  for 
regularity  of  attendance,  politeness,  pei-sonal  tidiness 
and  good  conduct,  as  well  as  for  literary  attainments. 

The  immediate  w’ork  of  revision  of  the  Programme 
and  reorganization  of  the  schools  would  be  materially 
. assisted  by  the  organizers  and  instructors  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  appoint  for  the  introduction  of  manual  and 
practical  instruction. 

In  schools  in  which  the  standard  of  education  has 
been  recognised  for  years  as  " excellent  ” a regular 
inspection  might  be  dispensed  with,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioners,  but  in  every  ease  the  schools 
should  be  visited  at  some  fixed  time  at  least  once  a 
year.  But  most  schools  sbould.be  regularly  inspected  . 
once,  and  in  addition  be  visited  each  year  as  often  as 
circumstances  will  permit. 

In  all  cases  where  there  was  no  regular  inspection 
and  m other  c^es,  the  managers  and  teachers  should 
themselves  hold  periodic  examinations  of  the  pupils 
Tliese  examinations  sliould  be  as  public  as  po^ible, 
and  the  parents  of  the  children  should  bo  encouraged 
to  be  present  at  them.  * 

• payments  should  be  mads 

impMbally  for  merfe  dispUyed  by  the  teachers,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  local  manager  of  each  school 
should  furnish  to  the  Commissioners  each  year, 
immediately  before  or  immediately  after  the  time 
inspection  of  the  school,  a 
^nfidentnal  report  on  a form  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Board,  m which  he  should  set  forth  any  matters  that 
m his  opinion  should  influence  the  Commissioners  (a) 
in  paymg  the  salary  at  a higher  rate:  (b)  in  paying 
the  salary  at  an  mferior  rate;  or  (c)  in  refusing  thi 
salary  or  any  portion  of  it.  This  report  should  be 
considered  at  the  same  time  as  ffie  inspector’s  report. 

. The  teacher  of  each  school  should  prepare  a table 
immediately  prior  to  the  time  of  annual  inspection 
of  the  school,  showing  the  progress  made  during  the 
year  by  the  pupils  individually,  or,  where  no  progress 
h^  been  made,  giving  the  reasons.  This  ” Pro^gresa  ” 
table  should  be  forwarded  along  with  the  inspector’s 

the  managers  annual  reports  to  the  Ediication 


is.m  "oik  SUCH  schools  on  much 
t ie  s«mo  lines  «»  Scmini.  nml  Art  Clnasss,  tlint  is 
Uiroiigli  the  aid  of  local  (.'omniittecs  of  Suneriu 
tcndence. 

. to  select  fiom 

including  the  three  Elementary  subjects.  The  schools 
m a locality  may  bo  really  Tpchnical,  Agricultural 
Litei-ary,  or  Scientific  Evening  Schools,  or  a combina' 
tion  of  one  or  move  of  these  iiranches.  They  mav 
lie  held  in  any  suitable  buildings  approved  hv  tbs 
mspector,  and  insti-uctioii  may  be  imparted  bv  anv 
qiialilicd  person.  •’ 

The  scheme  of  these  Evening  schools  is  in  rcaliti-  a 
most  comproheusive  and  clastic  application  of  public 
money  in  aid  of  local  effort,  for  evening  instruction  and 
amuscraent. 

if  Evening  Schools  are  to  In-  niaintniiicd  or  extended 
in  Ireland,  the  presont  rnlcs  of  the  Commissioners 
would  require  serious  alteration. 

_ Thu  llesults  Examination  System  1ms  been  abolisliwl 
m England  and  Scotland  for  Evening  Schools,  and  in 
Ireland  a similar  course  should  be  followed.  There 
can  be  no  second  opinion  that  the  application  of  the 
results  examination  system  hi  livening  Schools  can 
have  nothing  but  an  injurious  effect  on  such  schools 
Adulte  as  a rule  have  nii  abhorrence  of  exominatious, 
particularly  when  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by  under- 
going  thenT;  and  the  same  feeling  largely  pervades  the 
youths  and  other  perrons  who  attend  Evening  Schools, 
they  go  to  the  schools,  at  great  personal  inconvenience 
peitiaps,  for  their  own  mental  improvement,  and  they 
find  that  they  arc  converted  into  more  fee-earning 
rnachmes,  for  the  teachers  have  to  undergo  the  ordeal 
of  examinations,  and  have  to  pay  for  all  this  whUe 
they  must  follow  tho  routine  of  the  School  Class 
Programme,  instead  of  devoting  their  time,  say,  to 
reading  writing,  drawing,  or  some  other  subiect  in 
whieh  they  are  particularly  backward. 

the  limitations  ‘on  instruction  in  Evening 
National  Schools  are  too  numerous  and  too  stringent, 
especially  as  regards  (a)  tho  mimber  of  extra  branches 
that  may  ^ taught,  and  (b)  the  complete  exclusion  of 
of  Day  Schools  from  all  evening  classes, 
iho  remuneration  of  tho  teachers  is  inadequate  and 
too  iireoavious  to  indurc  good  teachers  to  take  charge 
of  Evening  Schools. 

The  rule  requiring  an  Evening  School  to  bo  in  actual 
operiitioii  for  six  months  before  it  can  be  examined  is 
calculated  to  deter  persons  from  opening  such  schools. 

Ihc  minimum  average  {25)  for  payment  of  salarv  is 
to  high. 

It  would  not  be  feasible  to  adopt  a system  of  fixed 
salaries  for  Evening  Schools,  such  as  is  recommended 
m this  Memorandum  for  Day  Schools,  but  a Capitation 
Grant  m lieu  of  all  emoluineuts  from  the  State  would 
be  much  ^npler  and  more  satisfactory  than  the  present 
system  of  payments. 

The  following  rules  should  he  substituted  for  the 
existing  ones  : 

1.  The  Commissioners  will  consider  an  application 

Evening  School  from  any  manager 
of  a National  School,  or  from  any  committee  fonned 
to  manage  such  school,  if  not  connected  with  a 
National  School. 

2.  Such  Evening  School  must  not  meet  before  4 
p.m.,  on  any  day,  except  Saturday,  when  the- 
meeting  must  not  take  place  before  2 p.m. 

8.  A meeting  must  b©  of  at  least  tv'o  hours’' 
duration 

4.  A school  must  meat  at  least  on  three  evenings 
each  week  during  the  school  period  (six  months)-  but 
may  meet  four  times,  or  ofteuer,  each  week. 

5.  The  two  hours  of  a meeting  must  be  devoted  to 
secular  instruction  only. 
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6.  TUc  school  must  bo  held  in  suitable  premises, 
suitably  lighted  and  heated  when  necessary. 

7.  TIic  average  attendance,  entitling  a school  to 
continued  recognition  will  be  10. 

8.  If  the  pupils  desire  it,  some  portion  of  each 
meeting  should  be  devoted  to  reading  and  writing. 

0.  For  each  unit  of  the  average  attendance  the 
managers  of  the  school  will  be  allowed  a uniform 
fee  of  17s.  6d.,  or  of  15s. 

10.  The  rate  of  the  fee  will  be  determined  by  the 
report  of  the  inspector  on  the  school  at  the  end  of 
session. 

11.  Payment  will  be  made  to  the  managers  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter. 

12.  The  managers  will  arrange  with  the  teachers 
the  amount  of  their  remuneration. 

13.  .The  teachers  may  be  classed  or  tliey  may  be 

uuclassed  persons  (lay  or  clerical)  approved  by  .the 
. inspector.  • . . . . 

14.  The  teaching  staff  must  be  adequate. 

15.  No  meeting  can  be  attended  by  pupils  of  both 

16.  Persons  over  s6hool  age,  children  exempt  from 
attendance  at  school,  and  children  at  school,  who 
have  passed  the  second  stage  of  6th  class,  are  eligible 
as  pupils  of'  an  Evening  School.  Monitors  and  pupil 
teachers  arc  not  eligible-  as  pupils  of  Evening  Schools. 
No  person-  can  be  recognise  as  a pupil  of  more  than 
one  Evoi-iing’  School  at  the  same  time.  " 

17.  A Time-table  for  each  school  must  be  drawn 
up  and  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  for  their 
approval. 

18.  Registers  and  roll  books,  approved  by  the 
Commissioners  must  be  kept. 

19.  The  school  must  be  at  aJl  times  open  to 
inspection  by  Commissioners  or  their  officers. 

20.  The  Commissioners  may,  whenever  they  think 
fit,  withdraw  their  grants  from  any  Evening  School. 

21.  A schedule  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
Evening  Schools  must  be  submitted  for  approval  at 
commencement  of  Session. 

22.  No  political  or  polemical  business-,  or  business 
other  than  thkt  of  the  school^  is  to  be  transacted 
during  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

23.  The  continuance  of  the  grants  will  depend  on 
the  foregoing  eonditiohs  and  the  nature  of  the 
inspector’s  report  at  the  end  of  a school  period. 

24.  Evening  Schools  will  be  supplied  with  books, 
&e.,  from  the  Commissioners’  Stores  on  the  same 
conditions  as  Day  National  Schools. 

25.  Evening  Schools  miisf  not  be’ conducted  foi' the 
private  profit  of’ the  manager  or  managers.  All  the 
State  Grant  m-iist  be  expended  on  the  schools  and 
teachers. 

26.  The  managers  must  submit  a satisfactory 
statement  showing  how  the  State  Grant  will  be 
disbursed,  and.  must  make  a return  of  the  expen- 
diture at  the  -end  of  the  school  period. 

.27. ..The  scale. pf.  fpc.S  (if  .any)  to.be  charged  to  the 
pupils  must  be  submitted  to  the  Commissionera  for 
approval. 

ScHEDTILE  OF  SUBJECTS  THAT  MA-y  BE  TAUGBT  IN  EVENING 
Nation.au  Schools. 

Reading. — Teaching  reading  to  illiterates.  Geo- 
graphical and  Histerical  Readers  for  more  advanced 
pupils.'  Explanation  of  matter  read,  of  the  grammatical 
forms  in  the  sentences  and  of  the  correct  methods  of 
pronunciation.  Cultivation  of  a clear,  firm  style  of 
enunciation.  Recitation. 

Writing. — Teaching  "Writing  to  illiterates,  more 
advanced  writing.  (Commercial,  &c.,  Book-keeping), 
for  others.  Composition.' 

Aritftmeiic.— Simple  rules  for  beginners, _ more 
advanced  rules  according  to  attainments  of  pupils. 

History.  Needlework  (Girls).  Drawing,  Handi- 
craft. Ilomestio  Bcononiy  (Girls).  Agriculture. 
Horticulture.  Dairy  Work.  Laundry  Work.  Cookery. 
Hygiene.  Irish.  'French.  German.  Latin.  Greek. 
Euclid.  Algebra.  Mensuration.  Physiography. 
Elementary  Physics.  Elementary  Chemistry.  Sound, 
Light,  and  Heat.  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  Botany. 
Navigation.  Shorthand.  Vocal  Music.  Human 
Physiology.  Mechanics.  Ambulance  or  First  Aid. 


P.VRT  III. 

The  IlE-ORG.ANtZ.ATtON  OF  THE  INSPECTION  StAFF. 

In  the  estimates  for  National  Education  (Ireland) 
for  the  financial  year  ending  the  31st  March,  1900, 
provision  is  made  for  an  Inspection  Staff,  consisting  of 
the  following  Officers  : — 

£ £ £ 

2 Chiefs  of  Inspection,  Salary,  650 — 25  — 750  each 
2 Head  Inspectors,  ,,  550  — 60  — 600  ,, 

66  District  Inspectors,  .,  250  — 10  — 500  ,, 

16 

12  Inspectors’  .Assistants,  ,,  150  — 10  — 200  ,, 


There  arc  also  attached  to  the  Inspection  Staff  the 
following  Officers  : — 

£ £ £ 

1 Directress  of  Needle- 
work,, Salary  150 — 10  — 200  each 

1 Examinei-  in  Music,  ,,  200 — ,, 

2 Organising  Teachers,  ,,  150 — 10i-^200eacb 

1 Examiner  in  Handicraft,  ,,  LI — ,, 

At  the  Easter  and  July  Examinations  of  Teachers 
and  Monitors,  Assistant  Superintendents  are  employed 
at  a total  cost,  of  about  j6250  per  annum.. 

The  total  Estimate  for  Salaries:  is  jOSi.Ool,  and  for 
personal  expenses,  travelling,  &c. , iB18,340,  gross  total, 
,€47,391. 

The  proposals  in  this  memorandum  are  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  Head  Inspectors, 
District  Inspectors,  and  Inspectors’  Assistants.  ' The 
total  estimate  for  the  salaries  of  these  officers  ia 
€33,390,  end  for  their  personal  and  travelling  expenses 
is'  €12,600,  gross  total,  €45,990. 

The  Chiefs  of  Inspection  are  appointed  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Head  Inspectors  by  the  Commissioners 
on  the  grounds  of  merit  and  service. 

Head  Inspectors  are  appointed  from  the  ranks  of 
the  District  Inspectors  by  the  Commissioners,  for 
service  and  efficiency. 

District  Inspectors  are  appointed  'by  Compe'fcitivc 
Examinations.  National  Teachers  and  Inapectors’ 
Assistants  are  eligible  as  candidates,  and  are  gi-ven 
certain  advantages  in  marks  for  'service,  and  certain 
privileges  as  regards  portion  of  the  examination  not 
granted  to  outsiders.  The  present  programme  follows 
the  lines  of  the  Indian  CiviL  Service  and  Higher 
Division  of  the  Home  Civil  Service  Examinations,  but 
includes  a Projessional  test.  This  programme  was 
drawn  up  a few  years  ago,  and  it  was  then  believed 
that  it  rather  favoured  tho  interests  of  the  teacher 
candidates.  But  it  has  been  found,  however,-  that  its 
effect  is  practically  to  exclude  National  Teachets- from 
any  chance  of  winning  an  Inspectorship',  owing  to 
the  course  being  more  suited  to  University  students 
than  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
University  training.  This  result  is  not  satisfactory  for 
many  reasons.  It  is  desirable  that  Inspectors  of 
National  Schools  should,  as  a rule;  be  persons  who 
have  had  experience  of  actual'  teaching  in  Primary 
Schools,  and  although  some  efficient  National  School 
Inspectors,  who  are  University  Graduates,  have  not 
had  such  experience,  their  success  as  Inspectofs' rUust 
mainly  be  attributed  to  their  industry  in  familiairising 
themselves  with  the  work  of  a National  Teacher,  after 
their  appointment  as  Inspectors.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  Inspectors  of  National  Schools  should  be  recruited 
largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  National  Teachers,  in 
order  to  give  encouragement  to  the  latter  as  a body. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Commissioners  are 
anxious  to  have  men  with  "University  degrees  amongst 
their  Inspectors,  it  has  been  found  that’  some  able 
men  from  'tlie'  Universities,  who  have  passed  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Inspectors,  having  no  opportunities  of 
displaying  their  abilities  owing  to  the  somewhat 
monotonous  routine  of  'tlieir  work  as  Inspectors,  have 
become  dissatisfied,  discontented,  and  unsatisfactory 
officers,  while  them  culture  and  intellectual  gifts  have 
been  practically  lost  to  the  country. 

Inspectors'  Assistants  are  appointed  from  the  tanks 
of  the  First  Class  Trained  National  Teachers  hy  com- 
petitive examination.  The  programme  includes  Latin 
and  one  other  language,  but  is  much  simpler  than  the 
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examination  for  the  Inspectorship,  approaching  some- 
what the  same  standard  as  the  examination  for  the 
Second  Division  of  the'Homo  Civil  Service. 

If  the  aehemea  of  revision  of  the  methods  of  pay- 
ment to  the  te'achers,  and  of  reorganisation  of  the 
school  work  and  school  curriculum,  outlined  in  Parts 
I.  and  II.  of  this  Memorandum,  should  be  carried  out, 
it  would  become  absolutely  necessai'y  that  a largo 
proportion  of  the  Inspection  Stafi  should  be  promoted 
National  Teachers.  Under  the  new  conditions 
Inspectors  would  not  merely  have  to  inspect  schools, 
they  would  also  have  to  advise  teachers  and  managers 
as  to  scliool  organisation,  and  give  helpful  hints  on 
school  mauagement.  For  these  purposes  a know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  the  technique  of  a National 
Teacher’s  work  is  essential.  This  has  already  been 
recognised  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  the  Sub- 
Inspectors,  who  form  the  main  body  of  the  Inspection 
Staff,  are  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  promoted  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers. 

But,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  there  should  be  a 
higher  section  of  the  Inspection  Staff  that  would 
exercise  a general  aupervision  and  control  over  the 
work  of  primary  education,  not  merely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a National  School  Teaclier,  but  also  from 
the  wider  and  loftier  field  of  vision  of  the  genei’al 
educationist.  This  section,  in  the  first  instance,  should 
be  recruited  from  the  present  stafi  of  District 
inspectors,  but  the  position  of  an  Inspector  of  this 
higher  section  should  be  made  attractive  enough  to 
induce  men  of  wide  and  general  culture,  and  of 
acknowledged  standing  as  educationists  (from  the 
Universities  and  higher  Educational  Colleges)  to  seek 
the  appointments  in  futm's.  There  should  be,  how- 
ever, no  barrier  intervening  between  a National 
Teacher  of  adequate  attainments  and  these  appoint- 
ments. 

On  the  30th  September,  1898,  there  were  8,661 
National  Schools  in  operation  in  Ireland,  and  8,611 
were  examined  for  results.  As  a rule  an  inspector 
can  examine  only  one  school  per  day  for  results,  and 
some  large  schools  take  two  or . more  days.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  on  an  average,  each  member  of 
the  Inspection.  Stafi  (Head  Inspectors,  District 
Inspectors,  and  Inspectors'  Assistants),  lias  at  present 
130  days  of  results  examination  work  in  the  year. 

Under  the  new  condition  of  things  this  worlt 
would  be  abolished,  and  the  time  saved  could  be 
devoted  entirely  to  fha  inspeotioii.  of  schools.  It  would 
be  possible  for  an  inspector  to  inspect  two,  three,  or 
possibly  more  schools  every  day.  In  many  eases  his 
inspections  would  be  necessarily  brief,  and  he  could 
then  make  a number  of  “ incidental  ” or  “ surprise  ” 
visits  to  schools  in  addition  to  the  regular  visits  of 
inspection.  The  number  of  school  districts  in.  Ireland 
is  66,  and  the  average  number  of  schools  in  operation 
in  each  is  131.  From  a return  prepared  in  this  office 
some  years  ago,  it  appears  that  some  inspectors  paid 
as  many  as  400  visits,  including  inspections  for 
results,  to  their  schools  in  a year,  while  one  or  two 
paid  over-  500  visits  in  a year.  This  represents  an 
average  of  about  three  visits  to  each  school  in  a year 
under  the  present  system,  and,  of  course,  the  number 
could  be  nearly  doubled  under  the.  new  system. 

There  are  many  largo  and  important  schools,  too, 
which  it  would.be  necessary  to  visit  only  once  during 
the  year  under  the  new  arrangemonts,  though  it  would 
be  desirable  that  every  school  should  b©  visited  at 
least  twice.  But  there  are  many  small  and  inefficient 
schools  that  would  require  many  visits  each  year. 

Taking  all  these  matters  into  consideration,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  an  Inspection  Stafi,  consisting  of 
68  inspectors  of  all  ranks,  would  in  the  future  be 
sufficient  for-  the  adequate  inspection  of  all  National 
Sclrools,  but  for  some  time  it  would-  be  essential  not 
to  make  any  serious  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
present  staff.  As  vacancies  occurred,  however,  the 
number  of  the  stafi  could  be  gradually  reduced  to  68. 

The  following  is  proposed  as  the  constitution  of  the 
re-organised  Inspection  Staff  in  fuhire  : — 


2 Chief  Inspectors,  selected 
from  the  present  Staff,  -u-ith 
salaries  of,  ...  750  — 25  — 800  each 
12  Senior  Inspectors,  composed 
of  the  present  Head  In- 
spectors and  16  selected 
District  Inspectors,  with 
salaries  of,  ...  360—20  — 700 


44  Junior  luspeotors.  composed 
of  portion  of  the  present 
Staff  of  District  Inspectors 
and  Inspectors’  Assistants, 
with  salaries  as  under  (for 

new  appointments! , 22  at  300  — 15 400each 

22  at  150  — 10  — 300 

Inspectors  at  present  in  the  service  who  are  not 
promoted  to  the  position  of  Senior  Inspectors  should 
retain  their  actual  scale. 

The  redundant  Inspectors  and  Inspectors'  Assistant 
should  bo  retained  for  the  present  until  by  vacancies 
they  become  absorbed  in  the  permanent  Staff.  The 
Inspectors'  Assistants  should  bu  called,  pending  their 
promotion  to  tiie  rank  of  .limior  Inspector,  Sitfi- 
InspcctoTs,  nnd  their  in.ixinimu  siilarv  should  be  raised 
to  ^300. 

The  work  of  the  Inspection  Staff  should  be  regulated 
by  printed  instructions,  wliieh  should  be  revised 
annually. 

There  will  be  ample  work  for  the  redundant 
Inspectors  and  Iiispectoi-s'  Assistants  for  some  years  to 
come  in  connection  with  the  ro-orguiiisation  of  the 
school  work. 

The  Junior  Inspectors  in  future  should  be  recruited 
almost  entirely  from  tho  ranks  of  tlie  National 
teachers,  and  should  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners 
oil  merit  after  a qualifying  examination.  No  person 
should  bo  eligible  for  tho  position,  who  bad  not  served 
for  some  years  as  a teacher  of  a Primary  School. 

Tho  staff  now  proposed  appears  out  of  proportion 
so  far  as  numbers  are  coucorned,  with  the  staffs  in 
England  and  Scotland,  if  wo  consider  tho  popula- 
tion  and  attendance  at  the  schools  in  these  cquntries, 
but  it  must  bo  rei-nembercd  that  it  is  the  number  of 
schools  and  the  nature  of  tho  localities  in  which  they 
arc  situated  as  regards  facilities  for  travelling,  &c., 
that  must  determine  the  number  of  inspectors,  and 
not  the  number  of  children  attending  tho  schools. 
In  England  nnd  "Wales  there  wore  in  1897-8,  19,950 
schools,  with  30,847  departments,  and  an  Inspection 
Staff  of  847 — or,  on  the  average,  one  inspector  for 
every  57  schools,  or  for  every  86  departments,  In 
Scotland  there  were  3,086  schools,  with  3,555  depart- 
ments, nnd  nn  Inspection  Staff  of  51  persons,  or,  on 
the  average,  one  inspector  for  'every  60  schools,  or  for 
every  69  departments.  In  Ireland  the  proposed  staff 
will  represent  one  inspector  for  about  130  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  estimated 
Go.sts  of  salaries  of  the  Inspection  Staffs  in  the  three 
Kingdoms  at  present : — 


Country. 

Maximum 

Cost. 

Minimum 

Cost. 

Actual 

England  and  "Wales 

£ 

173,900 

£ 

98,150 

£ 

154,388 

Scotland 

28,800 

16,500 

26,224 

Ireland 

41,100 

22,900 

34,051 

The  maximum  estimated  cost  for  salaries  of  the 
proposed  stafi  in  Ireland  when  reduced  to  its  standard 
number  would  be  £82,400.  mul  the  minimum 
estimated  cost  £19,100.  The  actual  cost  would  be 
something  under  £30,000. 

Provided  this  scheme  is  adopted,  the  cost  of  the 
Inspection  Staff  would  be  higher  than  it  is  at  present 
for  some  years,  owing  to  the  promotions  contemplated 
and  the  improved  scale,  without  any  immediate 
reduction  in  numbers.  This  increased  cost  -would  bo 
about  £500  for  the  first  year,  but  as  vaonueies  fell  in 
the  increase  Mould  be  more  than  neutralised. 

The  questions  of  the  cost  of  travelling  and  personal 
expenses  cannot  be  gone  into  in  this  Memorandum, 
nor  can  any  estimate  on  the  subject  be  made  at  present. 
The  conditions  under  which  inspection  work  would 
be  carried  on  by  the  proposed  staff  are  so  radically 
different  from  those  existing  at  present,  that  until 
the  ne-w  scheme  in  its  entirety  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  time,  no  sound  idea  of  the  amount  of 
travelling  required  can  be  formed.  Of  course,  costeris 
paribus,  the  new'  staff,  being  numerically  smaller  than 
the  old,  ought  to  cost  less  for  personal  allowances. 

As  regards  the  actual  work  of  the  Inspection  Staff, 
the  two  Chief  Inspectors  should  be  entirely  responsible 
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for  the  efficient  inspection  of  the  National  Schools  in 
the  country  generally.  They  should  hold  all  investign. 
tions  and  inquiries  of  importance,  Tisit  or  inspect  any 
sohoole  they  thought  necessary,  and  exercise  general 
supervision  over  the  inspectors.  They  should  also  have 
under  their  special  charge  the  Training  Colleges. 

Each  Senior  Inspector  should  have  charge  of  three 
Inspection  districts,  and  should  have  associated  with 
him  two  Junior  Inspectors.  He  siioiild  arrange  with 
them  the  order  of  the  work  and  should  be  responsible 
for  its  due  performance.  Every  three  disti’iets  should 
constitute  an  Inspection  Circuit,  and  within  the  limits 
of  such  circuit  the  Senior  Inspector  and  the  two 
Junior  Inspectors  should  have  perfect  freedom  of  move- 
ment. The  Senior  Inspector  should  arrange  as  to  tlic 
schools  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  visit,  or  that  it 
was  necessary  to  visit  frequently.  The  Circuit 
Inspectors  should  also  keep  themselves  posted,  as  well 
as  circumstances  permit,  on  the  provision  for  primary 
education,  other  than  in  National  Schools  within  their 
eirenits. 


The  advantages  of  tlie  proposed  schemes  are : — 

(1.)  It  would  materially  improve  the  position 
of  the  inspectors,  and  would  thus  encourage  them 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  new  scheme  of 
re-organisation  of  the  school  work. 

(2.)  It  would  materially  improve  the  position 
oi  the  inspectors’  assistants’  assistants. 

(3)  It  would  open  the  inspectorate  directly  to 
the  teacher,  and  would  secure  a maj<nrity  of  the 
places  for  liiein. 

(4.)  It  would  attract  men  of  very  great  ability 
to  the  higher  section  of  inspectors. 

(6)  It  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
of  inspection,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  efficiency 
of  tlie  schools. 


APPEiroiX  XXXI. 


(Forwarded  by  the  Board  of 

Confidential. 

NEW  INSPECTION  CIRCUITS. 


Letter  of  Ixstuuctiox  to  Chief  Inspectors  and 
THEIR  Memohanduji  thereon. 


Office  of  N.ational  EDDC.moN, 
Dublin,  31s;  December,  1900. 

Sir, 

i am  directed  to  request  that  you,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Pui'ser,  will  at  once  consider  the  question  of 
tlic  arrangement  of  the  Inspectors'  Circuits,  and  report 
fully  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  the 
result  of  your  deliberations. 

lour  Report  should  be  a joint  one;  and  you  should, 
when  preparing  it,  bear  in  mind  that  it  i%  is  the 
desire  of  the  Commissioners  that  each  school  in  n 
Circuit  should,  if  possible,  be  inspected  by  three 
diSerent  inspectors  in  every  three  years,  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  public  generally,  'and  the  school  managers 
and  teachers  more  particularly,  that . the  judgment  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  work  done  ‘in  the  schools, 
and  their  decisions  in  the  matter  of  promotions  and 
grants  of  increments  of  continued  good  service  s^ary, 
are  sound  and  impartial. . 

You  will  also  consider  what  arrangement  of  the 
Cii-ouit  work  would  best  secure  the  object  the  Commis- 
sioners have  in  view,  and  say  whether  in  your  opinion 
it  would  be  feasible,  and,  if  feasible,  whether  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  a common  Centre  for  each 
Inspection  Circuit  at  which  the  three  Inspectors  of  the 
Circuit  would  reside,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  and 
more  practicable  to  have  one  Centre  for  each  Circuit 
where  the  Senior  Inspector  would  reside,  and  two  sub- 
Centres,  connected  by  railway  with  the  Senior 
Inspector's  Centre,  at  which  the  two  other  Inspectors 
of  the  Circuit  would  reside. 

If  you  do  not  approve  of  either  of  the  plans  mentioned 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  state  in  full  your  reasons 
for  nob  approving  of  them,  and  you  can  make  any 
suggestions  that  you  think  more  suitable  for  canwing 
out  the  Commissioners’  views. 

But  if  you  approve  of  the  system  of  Centres  and  sub- 
Centres  you  should  select  sub-Centres  that  would  not 
be  very  far  apart  from  each  other  and  from  the  Centre, 
so  that  the  additional  locomotion  expense  ineuri-ed  by 
an  inter-change  of  work  would  not  add  considerably 
to  tile  cost  of  the  inspection  establishment  generally. 

The  Centres  selected  should  be  foci  of  railway 
communication  whenever  possible,  and  should  be  as 
near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  Circuit  as  may  be, 
80  that  (o)  the  Senior  Inspector  would  be  able  to  reach 
the  confines  of  his  Ciremt  with  facility;  and  (b)  that 
many  schools  would  not  be  beyond  the  fifteen  miles 
limit  from  the  Centre. 

You  will  further  consider  and  report  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  work  of  the  Inspection  StaS  of 
each  Circuit  in  future.  The  number  of  schools  to  be 
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assigned  to  each  Inspector ; whether  the  Senior 
Inspector  should  have  a small  number  of  schools  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  his  Centre,  under  his  own  special 
charge;  what  arrangements  should  be  made  for  doing 
the  work  of  Inspectors  tiiat  may  be  sick  or  on  leave; 
the  amount  of  control  and  the  nature  of  the  control 
the  Senior  Inspector  should  exercise  over  the  other 
Inspectors,  ike.,  are  also  questions  on  which  the 
Commissioners  desire  your  opinion. 

Further,  while  remembering  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  Inspection  is  the  principal  object  to  be  attained 
by  whatever  arrangements  may  be  ultimately  adopted, 
tiie  economy  of  the  public  funds  should  not  be  .lost 
sight  of,  and  any  points  that  occur  to  you  in  this 
couueetion  should  be  placed  before  tlie  Commissioners. 

As' this  matter  is  pressing  you  will  be  good,  enough 
to  take  it  in  hands  without  any  avoidable  delay,  so 
that  the  Commissioners  may  be  able  to  make  the. 
proper  ari'angements  before  the  commencement  of  the 
financial  year,  1901-2. 

I ara,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed),  P.  B.  LEMASS, 

E.  Downing,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Chief  Inspector 

(A  similar  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Purser.) 


MEMOB.ANDUM  OF  CHIEF  INSPECTORS. 
Before  finally  adopting  the  principle  of  having  every 
school  examined  by  a different  Inspector  in  each  of 
three  years,  the  folloiving  objections  to  it  should  be 
considered : — 

1°.  The  Annual  Report  on  a school  should  aim  at 
describing  not  only  the  present  condition  of  the. 
school,  but  also  the  progress  made  since  the  previous 
examination.  It  is  only  the  Inspector  that  examined 
in  the  previous  year  who  can  satisfactorily  furnish 
such  a report.  No  one  else  has  the  means  of 
making  a proper  comparison. 

2®.  The  plan  of  having  a different  examiner  each 
year  will  not  bo  received  favourably  by  managers  or 
teachers.  In  the  past  there  were  often  strong  com-, 
plaints  whenever  a school  was  examined  by 
different  Inspectors  in  successive  years. 

3°.  An  Inspector  who  has  not  special  charge  of  a 
definite  distiict  cannot  be  expected  to  take  a lively 
interest  in  the  schools.  His  examinations  are  likely 
to  become  perfunctory  and  wanting  in  sympathy 
with  the  children. 

4®.  Suppose  the  case  of  a school  that  is  very 
unsatisfactory  the  first  year-,  fairly  satisfactory  or 
good  the  second  year,  and  again,  bad  the  third  year  ; 
if  this  school  be  examined  by  a different  Inspector 
in  each  of  these  years,  the  dsfictenoy  found  in  the 
first  and  third  years  will  be  ascribed  by  the  teacher 
(perhaps  by  tlie"^  manager  also)  to  greater  severity  on 
the  part  of  the  two  Inspectors  who  examined  in  tiiese 
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years.  Uuder  the  proposed  amiugemcnts  this 
defence  would  certainly  be  set  up  for  any  year  in 

■ which  the  teacher  neglected  his  duty. 

go.  'pjig  ^j.gt  examination  held  by  an  Inspector  in 
any  school  is  very  tedious.  He  must  ascertain  the 
history  of  the  school  from  the  school  records,  and 
must  endeavour  to  find  out  any  special  circumstances 
that  might  modify  lus  opinion  of  the  raeiita  of  the 
teachers.  Although  the  most  troublesome,  it  is  the 
examination  the  result  • of  which  he  feels  least 
confident  about.  His  opinion  is  likely  to  be  more 
decided  and  more  correct  at  a second  examination 
than  at  the  first. 

6®.  ‘With  this  scheme  of  inspection  most  of  the 

■ Inspectors  must  be  absent  from  their  homes  for 
three-fourths  of  the  year.  They  would  have  little 
home  life. 

7®.  The  expenses  of  inspection  would  be  very 
largely  increased. 

Adverting ' now  to  the  question  of  cciitret),  it  is  to 
be  observed  that,  in  several  circuits,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  find  a town  in  which  three  Inspector  could 
procure  suitable  residences. 

Some  of  tiae  present  districts  are  so  badly  provided 
with  railway  nccommodation  that,  if  Insi>ector8 
resided  outside  of  them . great  expense  and  very  serious 
loss  of  time  in  reaching  distant  schools  would  ho  the 
result. 

Several  towns  would  have  to  be  selected  as  centres 
within  the  fifteen  mile  radius  of  which  not  more  than 
seventy-t\vo  schools  exist.  These  schools,  divided 
among  three  Inspectors,  would  give  but  twenty-four 
for  each  to  be  inspected  from  home ; this  means  that 
each  Inspector  in  such  Circuits  should  bo  from  home 
over  200  nights  in  the  year.  Between  the  increase  of 
personal  expenses  thus  incurred  and  the  necessary 
increase  of  travelling  expenses,  a very  considerable 
addition  to  tha  cost  of  inspection  would  be  the  result. 

Before  submitting  any  alternative  scheme,  we  beg 
to  offer  a short  statement  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
inspection  arrmigements,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  them.  The  conditions  as  to  distribution 
of  population  in  Ireland  and  England  are  so  dissimilar 
that  W6  consider  the  arrangements  generally  prevailing 
in  the  latter  are  unlikely  to  suit  Ireland,  and  it  is 
■widi  reference  only  to  the  more  thinly-populated  parts 
of  Britain  that  we  consider  a comparison  useful. 

Eiit^land  and  11’ ales. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  ninety-eight 
inspection  diah'icts;  for  Ireland  twenty-trvo  are  pro- 
posed. As  the  relative  si7.e  of  the  two  countries  is 
something  less  than  two  to  one,  the  disti'icts  in  Ireland 
will  be  about  two  and  a half  times  as  large  as  in 
England.  The  Irish  Inspectors  null  therefore  have  far 
more  tr'avelling,  while  the  facilities  for  such  tr-aveiiing 
are  much  less. 

The  number  of  Siib-Iirspectors  in  each  district  in 
England  and  Wales  is  not  the  same. — varying  from 
one  to  five — and  in  the  more  thinly  populated  districts 
the  Inspector  and  his  assistant  (Sub-Inspector)  live 
apart  (see  in  English  Blue  Book — Eastern  Division. — 
Boston.  Soutli  Colchester,  and  Bedford  districts;  in 
East  Oentr’al  Division — Northampton,  Basingstoke, 
Winchester,  and  Portsmouth  districts;  in  S.W. 
Division — ^Newtou  Abbot  distinct;  in  S.E.  Division — 
Canterbury,  Ashford,  Brighton,  and  Guildford  districts; 
in  Welsh  Division — Denbigh,  Pembroke,  and  Llanelly 
districts,  &c.) 

As  regards  Wales,  which  in  some  respects  resembles 
Ireland,  we  find  there  are  nine  districts,  which  would 
make  the  area  of  each  about  900  square  miles;  whereas 
tire  area  of  the  Irish  inspection  districts  will  average 
about  1,450  miles.  The ' pop.ulation  of  a district  in 
each  country  will  be  nearly  the  same — 200,000  for 
■Wales  and  210,000  for  Deiand. 

Scotland. 

Scotland  still  more  closely  resembles  Ireland.  Their 
areas  and  population  are  nearly  equal.  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  may  be  compared  to  Dublin  and  Belfast; 
Dujidee  and  Aberdeen  to  Cork  and  Limerick;  Ayr  to 
Londonderry,  &c.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  more 
thinly  peopled  and  is  largely  rural.  A consideration  of 
the  inspectors’  districts  ought,  therefore,  to  be  useful 
Slid  instructive. 

Edinburgh  Group. 

In  the  three  Lothians  (Districts  1 and  2)  there  arc 
stationed  three  of  His  Majesty’s  Inspcctoi-s  and  four 


Sub-luspeetoils,  all  of  whom  live  in  Edinburgh,  where 
both  districts  meet.  Tho  extreme  distances  to  be 
ti-avelled  are  moderate,  .and  probably  do  not  exceed 
twenty  or  twenty-fivo  miics. 

The  counties  south  of  the  Lothians  (viz.,  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles)  form  District  3.  His 
Majesty’s  Inspector  in  charge  lives  in  Edinburgh, 
though  the  nearest  point  of  his  <Ustriet  must  be  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  away.  His  assistant  lives  in  the 
district  at  Melrose. 

His  Majesty’s  Inspector  and  his  assistant  for  District 
4 (Dumfries  and  Kirkemlbrigbt)  reside  at  Dumfries 
apparently,  •which  is  a fairly  central  position. 

His  Majesty's  Inspector  for  District-  o (Fife)  resides 
hi  Edinburgh,  across  the  Firth  of  Fortli,  and  therefore 
outside  his  district.  His  assistant,  the  Sub-Inspector, 
lives  iu  the  district  at  Kirkcaldy. 

■District  b embraces  all  Perth,  except  tho  parishes 
adjoining  Stirling.  His  Majesty’s  Inspector  lives  in 
Perth  town,  and  has  no  assistant. 

District  7 includes  the  rest  uf  Perth,  nearly  all 
Stirling,  with  Kinross  and  Clackmunnuu.  Hie 
Majesty’s  Inspector  and  tho  Sulninspoctor  reside  at 
Stirling,  which  is  a central  position. 

Glasgow  Group. 

District  8 uicludcs  part  of  Gla^ow  city,  n little  of 
Stirling,  the  islands  of  Bute  and  Mull  (!).  His 
Majesty’s  Inspector  and  his  three  assistants  live  in 
Glasgow. 

District  9 takes  in  South  Glasgow,  with  the 
neighbouring  piirislies  iu  Lanark,  and  the  island  of 
.\trau  (1).  His  Majesty’s  Inspector  resides  in 
Glasgow;  his  assistant  in  Hamilton. 

District  10  comprises  tho  part  of  North  Lanark 
round  Airdrie.  His  Majesty’s  Inspector  resides  in 
Glasgow;  the  Sub-Inapect'^n'  in  Hamilton — both  out- 
side the  district. 

The  southern  half  of  Lanarkshire  forms  District  11. 
His  Majesty’s  Inspector  resides  in  Glasgow,  outside 
his  district;  he  has  no  assistant. 

Distinct  1.4  compri.ses  the  jiaristi  of  (lovan  (part  of 
Glasgow),  containing  160,000  inhaliitants,  together 
with  Dumbai'tonshive.  Hia  Majesty's  Inspector  lives 
in  Hamilton  (outside  his  district),  and  liis  one  assistant 
in  Glasgow. 

District  15  embraces  Renfrew  and  all  -\rgyll,  except 
Mull.  His  Majesty’s  Inepector  and  two  Sub-Inspectors 
reside  in  Glasgow;  another  Sub-Inspector  resides  at 
Kilmaholm,  between  Paisley  and  Greenock. 

Taking  these  last  six  districts,  we  find  five  of  His 
Majesty’s  Lispectors  and  six  Sub-Inspectors  living  iu 
Glasgow — two  and  two  respectively  outside  their  dis- 
tricts;  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Inspectors  and  two  Sub- 
Inspectors  with  residence  in  Hamilton — two  outside 
their. districts;  aud  one  Sub-Inspector  Imug  near 
Paisley. 

District  12  embraces  North  Ayrsliive,  uuder  His 
Mwesty’s  Inspector  and  one  Sub-Inspector,  and 

District  18  South  Ayrshire,  under  His  Majesty’s 
Inspector,  without  an  assistant.  All  three  live  in  Ayr 
Town. 

South  Forfar  forms  District  16.  His  Majesty's 
Inspector  and  two  Sub-Inspector’s  live  at  Brougb.'iy 
Perry,  near  Dundee. 

District  17  includes  North  Forfar  and  Shetland  ( I) 
under  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors,  with  occasiontd 
assistance  from  a Sub-Inspcctor  of  District  16. 

District  18  iueludcs  Banff  and  Orkney  (1)  under  His 
Majesfr;'’s  Inspector.  Avithout  a permanent  assistant. 

District  19  takes  in  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine,  under 
one  of  His  Majesty’s  Inspectors  and  five  Sub- 
Inspectors,  who  all  live  in  Aberdeen  town.  There  is 
an  additional  Sub-Inspector,  without  fixed  residence, 
who  assists  in  Districts  18,  19,  and  20. 

District  20  comprises  Caithness.  Sutherland,  the 
eastern  parts  of  Ross,  and  the  soxithern  parts  of  the 
oiiter  Hebrides — probably  not  short  of  4,000  square 
miles.  His  Majesty’s  Inspector  lives  at  Dingwall, 
without  any  ])ermanent  assistant. 

District  21  includes  Elgin,  Nairn,  and  Western  Ross, 
and  Oromai-ty  (!),  under  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Inspectors,  Avithout  a>i  nsRistant.  He  resides  in 
F/lgin. 

District  22  comprises  Inverness.  Avith  tire  islands  of 
Skye  and  Lewis,  \xnder  one  of  His  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  and  one  Sub-Inspector.  Both  reside  in 
Inverness  toAvn. 

\ summary  of  those  aiTnngeincnts  shoAvs  that  five  of 
Hia  Majesty’s  subject-s  live  in  Edinburgh,  five  in 
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Glas'’0\\',  t«o  iu  Ayr,  aud  one  each  in  other  centres. 
Similarly,  fcnir  Sub-Inspectors  live  in  Edinburgh,  six 
in  Glasgow-,  five  in  Aberdeen,  two  in  Hamilton,  and 
two  in  Broughty  Ferry. 

The  Senior  Inspector  (i.e.,  His  Majesty’s  Inspector) 
and  the  Sub-Inspectors  do  not  always  reside  in  their 
districts,  and  sometimes  live  apart. 

Six  of  His  Majesty’s  Inspectors  liavc  no  permanent 
assistant;  the  population  of  their  districts  averages 
about  100,000:  in  one  district  it  drops  bo  67,000. 

Some  districts  am  very  " scattered,”  and  the 
separate  parts  ore  not  conterminojis;  residences  are 
central  in  only  a few  districts,  and  seem  largely  deter- 
mined by  facilities  for  railway  travelling. 

In  certain  populons  places  it  would,  of  course,  be 
quite  possible  to  have  the  resideiVee  of  the  Senior 
Inspector  and  the  two  Junior  luspeotore  at  the  same 
centre;  but  in  order  that  each  inspector  may  have 
some  considerable  amount  of  work  to  do  -within  the 
fifteen-mile  radius,  it  seems  desirable  that  ail  the 
Inspectors  of  a district  should  not  reside  together. 

In  many  districts,  the  Senior  Inspector  and  one  of 
the  Junior  Inspectore  might  very  w'ell  feside  iu  the 
one  town. 

It  might  be  advantageous  for  each  Senior  Inspector 
to  have  a mixture  of  town  and  rui-al  schools  in  his 
district. 

If  it  should  be  decided  to  place  the  Inspectors  of  auy 
district  in  separate  towns,  there  shoidd,  if  possible, 
be  direct  railway  communication  between  the  sub- 
centres  and  the  Senior’s  Inspect<u''s  centre. 

Should  the  Commissioners  decide  that  every  district 
must  be  under  one  Senior  and  two  Junior  Inspectors, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  district  should  be  in  charge 
of  the  Senior  Inspector,  bub  not  in  the  same  manner 
as  one  of  the  present  sixty-six  districts  is  in  charge 
of  an  Inspector.  He  should  not  have  assigned  to  him 
any  schools  except  those  of  a special  charaotei',  such 
as  Practising  Schools  attached  to  a Training  College 
or  Model  Schools.  These  he  would  himself,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Junior  Inspectors,  examine  every  year, 
for  these  be  would  make  the  necessary  recommenda- 
tions as  regards  the  senior  aud  junior  staff,  keep  -the 
official  records,  and  cany  on  correspondence  with  the 
Office.  The  other  schools  in  each  district  would  be 
in  charge  similaidy  of  the  Junior  Inspectoi-s,  but  their 
recommendations,  reports,  and  correspondence  w'ith 
the  Office,  except  in  mere  routine  eases,  would  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  Senior  Inspector,  so  that  he 
may  have  full  knowledge  of  what  is  proceeding  in  his 
circuit. 

This  general  superintendence,  with  the  special  visits . 
to  school  that  he  would  find  necessary,  and  his 
annual  examination  of  one-third  of  aU  the  schools  in 
the  district,  will  probably  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
occupy  his  time  fully. 

In  conference  with  the  two  Junior  Inspectors  he 
would  divide,  subject  to  Office  approval,  the  district 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  placing  a Junior 
Inspector  in  eliargc  of  each.  At  the  centre  (town) 
from  which  the  inspection  work  could  be  most 


efticiontly  and  economically  done,  having  due  regard, 
however,  aliw  to  its  suitability  as  a place  of  residence 
in  'such  rnattors  as  house,  society,  schools  for 
inspector’s  children  (if  a man-ied  man),  &c.  The 
Senior  Inspector  would  aiTSngc  nt  the  beginning  of 
every  year  the  schools  to  be  examined  by  himself, 
W’hieh  should  comprise  about  one-third  in  each  sub- 
division; the  remaining  schools  would  be  examined  in 
successive  years  by  the  same  Junior  Inspector  while 
in  that  district. 

The  Senior  Inspector  should  be  at  liberty  to  accom- 
pany the  Junior  Inspector  and  observe  tme  style  of 
his  infection  and  examination  whenever  he  might 
deem  it  necessary,  and  also  to  examine  any  school 
immediately  before  or  after  the  Junior  Inspector, 
should  he  consider  it  desirable.  He  should,  moreover, 
be  at  liberty  to  direct  on©  Junior  Inspector  to  examine 
schools  in  other  Junior  Inspector’s  division  when, 
owing  to  complaints  and  appeals,  or  other  sufficient 
cause,  he  believes  such  a course  advisable.  This  would 
tend  largely  to  meet  the  object  the  Cominissionei-s  have 
iu  view  in  suggesting  an  annual  change  of  examiner. 

The  Senior  Inspector  should  have  frequent  con- 
ferences with  the  two  Juniors.  He  should  see  that 
they  distribute  their  attention  amongst  the  schools 
judiciously,  'and  that  the  necessary  records  arc  kept  in 
proper  form  and  with  punctuality.  From  these 
records  he  should  be  abl^  to  form  a fairly  accurate 
opinion  as  to  the  general  condition  and  progress  of 
the  district,  and  it  should  be  easy  to  see  what  schools 
have  been  sufficiently  inspecte<l,  and  what  schools  are 
iu  need  of  a visit. 

We  arc  of  opinion  that  one  copy  of  all  the  Inspector's 
Journals  sliould  be  sent  by  &c  Senior  Lispeetors 
direct  to  the  Chief  Inspector. 

In  order  to  forni  one  of  -the  new  districts  or  circuits 
it  seems  most  desirable  to  simply  group  every  three  of 
of  the  present  sixty-six  disti-icts,  increasing  tiie  present 
Head-Inspectors’  smaller  districts  slightly  by  additions 
from  the  neighbouring  ones.  An  equable  adjustment 
of  the  work  amongst  the  several  Senior  Inspectors 
may  well  be  deferred  for  a time.  It  would,  if  now 
attempted,  add  very  seriously  to  the  difficuKy  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  which  is  already  difficult 
enough. 

For  some  time  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  work  done  in  case  of  sickness  or  special  leave, 
because  of  the  number  of  supernumerary  Inspectors 
in  Office.  "When  these  become  absorbed  it  be 
necessary  at  all  times  to  have  at  least  two  Inspectors 
nuafctaehed  in  ti-aining,  and  these  will  be  available 
for  ocoaeional  work  in  districts  where  help  is  urgently 
needed. 

Considerable  advantages  would  be  secured  by  having 
several  Senior  Inspectors  in  some  of  the  larger  centres 
of  population,  among  which  may  be  specially  mentioned 
the  adoption  by  means  of  conferences  of  a mifortn 
standard  of  examination  in  the  several  districts. 

E.  D. 

5th  February.  1901.  A.  P. 


Suggested  Centres  for  Senior  Inspectors  and  Sub-Centres  for  Junior  Inspectors. 


Centre. 


Present  Sub-centres. 


Londonderry, 

Londonden-y. 

Belfast  (Carrickfergus), 

Belfast  (9a); 

Belfast  (9). 

Armagh. 

Enniskillen 

Sligo, 

Westport, 

Galway  (84(i-i-part  of  32). 
Longford, 

Dundalk. 

Dublin  N.  (30-30a), 

Dublin  (30fl-t-part  of  80  and  37), 
Dublin  (37 — 80o), 

Dublin  (40a), 

Parsonstown, 

Limerick. 

Waterford. 

Cork  (CO-t-pai-t  of  60  and  48),  ... 
Cork  (60). 

Tralee, 


liotterkeuny, 

Coleraine, 

Ballymena, 

Belfast  N.  (8), 

Newtownards. 

Monaghan . 

Omagh, 

Ballagliaderreeu, 

Ballina. 

Biillinasioe, 

Boscommoni 

Kewry, 

Trim, 

kluLliugar, 

.^tliy, 

Wicklow  (40). 

Tipperary, 

Ennis. 

Clonmel, 

Mallow, 
Dunmanway, 
Listowel , 


Donegal. 

Strabane. 

Maghcrafelt. 

Ijurgnn. 
Downpatrick. 
Dungannon. 
Ballinamore. 
CTaretnoiTis  (Tuam). 
Galway  (34). 

Gort. 

Boyle. 

Bailieboro’. 

Cavan. 

Portaiiington. 

Kilkenny. 

Ennisooi-thy. 

Templomore. 

Ruthkeale  (62). 

Youghal. 

Millstreet. 

Ranti-y. 

Killaruey. 
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APPENDIX  XXXII. 


{Porwardr-d  by  the  Board  of  NuUoiial  lidtication  in  Ireland— Ertmcl  from  the  •‘Frcrniaii  s ■lonnial"  of  1/3/00. 


The  coming  Revolution  in  the  Ststbm  on  Nation.ct, 
Education  in  Iceland — Inteka-iew  with  the 
Archbishoi’  of  Dublin, 

Uudersbaudiug  that  his  Grace  the.  Archbishop  ot 
Dublin  will  be.  absent  from  Dublin  lor  the  next  few 
weeks,  we  (Prcciaan’s  Jouniai)  thought  it  well,  in  view 
of  the  great  interest  excited  by  the  recent  speech  of  Dr. 
Starkie,  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Education, 
to  ascertain  from  his  Grace,  as  a prominent  member  of 
the  Board,  w'hethei-  any  information  in  detail  is  as  yet 
available  for  publication  in  refetouoe  to  the  coming 
changes  in  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  National 
Schools. 

To  a • representative  of  ours  who  called  at  .Arch- 
bishop’s house  yesterday  his  Grace  stated  that  be  could 
not  feel  liimself  at  liberty  to  give  any  information  on 
the  subject  in  detail.  He  explained  that  the  National 
Education  Board  occupies  in  Ireland  a position  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  the  Education  Department  in  Eng- 
land. In  both  cases,  when  any  change  is  to  be  made, 
not  merely  a change  of  a sweeping  or  revolutionaiy 
nature,  such  as  it  is  now  an  open  aeci'et  is  contemplated 
to  be  made  in  our  present  antiouated  Irish  system, 
but  even  any  change  in  matters  oi  detail  if  the  expen- 
diture of  money  is  in  any  way  involved,  the  consent  of 
the  Treasury  has  to  be  obtained  in  the  first  iustauce, 
and  whilst  tlie  matter  is  the  subject  of  official  coiTes- 
pondenee  with  the  Treasury,  it  has,  of  coui-se,  to  be 
regarded  as  confidential. 

“ Bub,”  suggested  our  representative,  “ this  has  re- 
ference only  to  changes  involving  additional  expen- 
diture?” 

“ That,”  said  the  -Archbishop,  ‘‘  is,  I dare  say,  what 
the  public  think.  But  it  is  a vei-y  serious  mistake. 
People  sometimes  refer  to  the  grant  of  over  a million 
and  a quarter  a year  that  is  now  administered  by  oui' 
Board,  and  they  say — why  talk  about  the  Tveasui’v; 
why  not  expend  in  a more  rational  w'ay  the  money  that 
you  have?  Now,  we  are  no  more  able  to  alter  the 
method  of  expending  this  money  that  we  have  than  we 
are  able  bo  obtain  a larger  grant  whenever  we  tliink 
it  necessary.  We  cannot  do  either  the  one  oi'  the  other 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Treasui’y.  Take,  for  in- 
stance that  deadly  incubus  hmoivn  as  the  results 
system.  According  to  all  accounts  is  had  a mar- 
vellously beneficial  effect  when  it  was  introduced.  It 
was  the  means  in  thousands  of  cases  of  getting  for  the 
public  something  like  value  for  their  money.  But  its 
day  is  past.  -As  a system,  it  does,  I may  say,  nothing 
but  harm  now.  In  thousands  of  our  National  Schools 
it  is  simply  trampling  out  whatever  vestige  of  educa- 
tional life  is  still  to  be  found  in  them.  Now,  if  you 
look  at  the  Parliamentary  EsMmates,  you  aa'jII  find  that 
over  £200,000  a year  is  given  to  us  for  tlu*  purpose  of 
carrying  on  that  harmful  system.  Probably  enough, 
the  Treasury  would  give  us  very  little  trouble  if  we  said 
that  we  did  not  mean  to  ask  them  for  this  £200,000  a 
year  in  future.  But  we  cannot,  of  com’se,  afford  to 
give  up  our  claim  to  anything  that  ive  have ; and  when 
it  becomes  a question  of  changing  the  system,  and  of 
applying  that  money  in  a way  that  we  know  would  be 
inestimably  better  than  the  present  way  iu  every 
educational  interest,  the  leave  of  the  Treasury  (in- 
cluding the  approval  of  the  Treasury  for  the  particular 
change  that  we  propose  to  make)  has  to  be  obtained.” 

” This  must  make  the  u’ork  of  reform  n rather  diffi- 
cult one?” 

” Well,  I don’t  say  tliat  tlie  Treasmy  is  always  un- 
reasonable. But  it  is  a discouraging  thing,  and  it 
necessarily  has  a very  deterrent  effect,  to  feel  before- 
hand that  oue  can  do  nothing  unless  he  can  succeed 
in  first  instructing,  and  then  converting,  to  his  views  a 
number  of  people  whose  very  identity  is  unknown  to 
him,  who  live,  in  fact  during  official  hours,  cloaked  and 
masked,  behind  a sort  of  screen  in  London,  like  lio 
judges  ive  read  of  in  the  tribunals  of  the  old  Venetian 
Republic.  It  requires  no  small  stock  of  persevering  deter- 
mination to  take  such  a thing  in  hand  at  all.  This  deter- 
rent effect  of  the  system  is  its  worst  feature,  and  Lord 
Snlishury  spoke  words  nf  weighty  truth  in  what  he 


said  in  the  House  of  Lords  u few  weeks  ago — ‘ The. 
exercise  of  its  pou'ers,’  he  said,  thut  is  of  the  powers  of 
the  Treasury,  ‘ in  governing  every  department  of  the 
Govonunent,  is  not  for  the  public  benefit.  I think 
much  delay,  mid  many  doubtful  resolutions,  have  been 
the  result  of  the  peculiar  position  ivliicli,  through  many 
geuoratious,  the  Trea.siiry  has  Occupied.* 

■■  It  was  a remarkable  saying  fur  a Prime  Minister.” 

" Bub  what  lid  said  a few  cveiungs  afterwards,  when 
he  deliberately  returned  to  the  subject,  to  explain  his 
views  more  fully  and  more  clearly,  was  even  more 
remarkalile.  It  cornea  home  to  us,  loo,  more  directly 
in  this  very  matter.  ‘ 1 did  not  assume,'  he  said, 

' that  it  was  only  in  large  iiifasures  the  difficulty  was 
produced.  But  sukitary  reforms  are  built  up  by  long 
series  of  useful  changes.  Imlividually,  they  are  small, 
but  in  the  aggreguti'  they  are  large;  ami  lu're  I think 
the  control  of  the  Treasury  Iuik  done  liarui.  I think  it 
has  had  the  effect  of  discouragiug,  of  impeding,  and 
of  taking  away  the  free<loiii  and  diminishing  the 
inibintive,  of  the  respective  departments ; I think  it  is 
an  evil.  3Iuch  of  the  immobility  of  the  department  is, 
I think,  due  to  the  existeiiee  of  that  control.'  That' 
is  Loi-d  Siilisbiiry’s  view,  adniiruhly  expressed,  ua  you 
sec.  Now.  1 lun  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  doings 
of  the  National  Education  Board  in  the  past.  But  in 
justice  to  it  these  wfirds  of  Tjord  Salisbury's  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  If  they  were  borne  in  mind,  the 
■immobility’  of  the  Board,  iu  the  days  now  past, 
would  not  be  so  glibly  made  a ground  of  attack  as  it 
often  is.  I'ntU  after  I bceanie  a iiiemher  of  the  Board 
iu  18fl5,  I had  not  the  faintest  conception  of  the  posi- 
tion of  dependence  in  which  it  stood,  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  terribly  tedious  work  thut  liiul  to  he  faced  if  any 
real  reform  ivas  to  be  effected.  Tlie  one  ]>ractieal  con- 
clusion I drew  from  the  positively  appalling  state  of 
affairs  that  I thus  becamu  acquaiuted  with  was,  that 
to  atti’jnpt  anything  like  jiatchwork  would  bo  au  un- 
justifiable waste  of  tim<‘.  Tlie  whole  tiling  needed 
reconstruetion.  As  ix'gards  the  bulk  of  the  National 
Schools,  it  was  a case,  not  for  reform,  but  for  revolu- 
tion, if  those  schools  wore  to  he  uiiide  jilaces  of  education 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  Avord.” 

, "The  Manual  Instruction  Counnission  was,  I sup- 
pose, the  begimiing  of  it?” 

'*  Well,  yes,  as  regards  public  action.  Here  again 
you  have  an  iustance  of  how  slowly  things  have  to 
move.  The  National  Education  Board  took  up  tho 
question  of  reform  in  this  direction  in  March,  1896. 
It  so  happened  that  just  tiieu  tlierc  Avas  a great  deal  of 
urgently -pressing  Avork  on  hamls,  but  by  the  month  of 
.August  all  pvelirainaries  Avere  arranged,  and  Ave  had 
our  public  intervieAV  noth  thi'  Lord  Lieutenant.  I 
am  sure  his  ISxcelh'uey  lost  no  time  ov<t  this  matter. 
Tho  Commission,  however,  was  not  issued  until 
January,  1897.  Its  work  was  necessarily  prolonged, 
but  the  U’ork  u-as  completed,  aod  tlic  report  signed  iu 
June,  1898.  Mr.  Rodingtoii’s  death  this  time  twelve- 
months causwl,  of  {•ourse,  considi‘rahlc  delay  in  the 
working  out  of  any  scheme  of  reform.  Thanks  to  the 
energy  and  working  power  of  our  newly-appointed 
Itesidenb  Commissioner,  everything  Avas  speedily  got 
into  working  order,  and  tlie  rrsnlt.  as  the  public,  I 
trust,  Avill  soon  be  in  a iiosition  to  see  for  themsel-ves, 
is  a really  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform,  one  which, 
I am  convinced,  wo  should  not  have  had  in  our  time, 
but  for  the  splendid  capacity  of  onr  Resident  Commis- 
sioner. I think  It  110  brcadi  of  coiifidenco  to  add  that 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  these  prixrcediugs  the 
Commissioners  liave  acted  Aiitli  absolute  unanimity. 
Neither  do  I think  it  any  breach  of  confidence  to  say 
that  the  work,  in  all  its  ossoutial  features,  Avns  com- 
pleted and  put  finally  out  of  hand,  so  far  ns  the  Board 
was  concerned,  more  than  three  months  ago.  This 
makes  some  of  the  Avritiiig  that  Ave  see  in  the  ncAvs- 
papers  these  days  mtlier  amu-sing  reading.” 

” -And  can  your  Grace  add  nothing  to  Avhnt  Dr. 
Starkie  has  told  the  public?'’ 

” Nothing  Avliatcvcr,  but  T am  afraid  that  tlie  sig- 
nificance of  some  of  the  things  that  Dt.  Starkie  said 
has  been  but  very  im])orfect1y  appreciated.  Take. 
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for  instance,  \vliat  he  said  about  the  terrible  defect — 
in  one  souse,  perhaps,  the  worst  defect,  of  the  existing 
system — the  east-iron  rigidity  of  its  programmes,  with 
nothing  left  of  local  initiative,  whether  of  managers  or 
of  teacher's.  This  sort  of  thing  was,  of  course,  un- 
equivocally coiidemued  by  tlic  Manual  Instruction  Com- 
mission. "Sou  will  find  the  necessity  of  making  au  end 
of  it  insisted  upon  again  and  again  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commission.  The  Commission,  as  you  know,  was 
tied  down  to  deal  with  only  certain  branches  of  school 
work.  But  you  cannot  have  two  plans  combined. 
The  .system  administered  by  our  Board  must  either  be 
a system  of  centralisation,  or  a system  affording  scope, 
and  abundant  scope,  for  intelligent  local  initiative. 
The  Manual  Instruction  Commission  by  its  unanimous 
Report  made  the  continuance  of  the  old  system  of 
centralisatiosi  impossible.  I earnestly  hope  that  both 
the  managers  and  the  teachers  of  our  Irish  National 
Schools  -rvill  realise  the  opportunity  that  is  going  to  be 
afforded  them  for  the  development  of  true  educational 
work,  and  that  they  will  apply  themselves  energetically 
to  the  discharge  of  the  great  duty  that  v’ill  thus 
devolve  upon  them.” 

“ And  as  to  the  results  system?” 

“ I have  said  almost  quite  enough  about  that.  It, 
too,  was  condemned,  as  a matter  of  coui'sre,  by  the 
Manual  Instruction  Commission.  ' Not  merely  was  it 
condemned.  Its  further  continuance  was  treated  as 
an  impossibility,  and  wis  shov'n  to  be  an  impossibility, 
if  any  reform  at  all  was  to  be  effected.  Under  that 
wretched  system  our  Inspectors  have,  in  great  measure, 
become  inspectors  only  in  name.  They  are  now  little 
better  than  mere  examiners.  They  must  be  set  free 
to  do  their  real  work,  the  work  that  has  been  made 
impossible  by  the  incessant  and  harassing  duties  im- 
posed upon  them  in  connection  with  the  results  system. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  that 
system,  and  even  if  it  stood  ^lone,  it  would  make  the 
abolition  of  the  system  a matter  of  imperative 
necessity.” 

” Dr.  Starkie,  however,  stated  that  examination  of 
the  children  would  not  be  discontinued?” 


■‘No,  the  Coumiissionei's  of  National  Education  arc 
neither  so  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  the  work 
they  have  in  hand  as  the  n-riters  of  some  not  very 
complimentary  letters  I have  seen  in  the  public  press, 
on  this  aiixl  other  aspects  of  the  case,  complacently 
assume  us  to  be.  lixamination  is  an  essential  element 
in  every  system  of  school  work.  But  that  is  a very 
different  thing  from  making  the  income  of  au  unfor- 
tunate teacher  depend  ns  it  now  depends  upon  the 
atisweriug  of  the  children.  Good  answering  may  or 
may  not  be  a test  of  good  teaching.  But  there  are 
other  te.sts,  more  direct  and  far  surer.  Examination  in 
itself  is,  in  fact,  no  better  test  of  the  work  of  a teacher 
tliun  it  is  of  the  teacher’s  fitness  for  that  work.  My 
views  on  both  bi'auches  of  this  subject  are,  I think, 
sufficiently  well  known.” 

” At  the  Manual  Instruction  Commission  your  Grace, 
nr  examining  one  of  the  witnesses,  suggest^  tha,t  the 
system  of  promoting  teachers  by  examinatiou  should  be 
made  an  end  of?” 

” Yes;  it  was  in  my  examination  of  Mr.  Fitsipatrick, 
Professor  of  Method  in  St.  Patrick's  Training  College, 
and  I think  he  took  substantially  the  vierv  of  tne  matter 
that  I have  ahrays  taken  of  it.  But  I say  nothing  of 
this  now.  My  view  is  clearly  stated  in-  the.  Blue  Book 
of  the  evidence  for  anyone  who  ndshes  to  see  it.  ” 

“ The  Commission  made  no  recommendation  on  the 
point?” 

“No;  it  was  found  unfortunately  to  bo  outside  the 
scope  of  our  inquiry.  Otherwise  'it  u'ould  have  been 
de^t  u’ith  by  the  Commission,  and  I am  sure  1 can  say 
that  it  would  have  been  dealt  with  with  the  seme 
nnanimity  that  all  the  n-ork  of  that  Commission  -was 
done  with  from  beginning  to  end.” 

“ But  we  may  assume  tliat  it  will  he  a feature  of  the 
new  scheme  of  re-construction?” 

, “ On  that  point  I regret  I can  give  you  no  infor- 
mation. I think  that,  after  all,  you  "may  be  well 
satisfied  with  what  I have  felt  myself  free  to  say 
to  you.” 


APPENDIX  XXXIII. 

(Handed  in  by  Mr,  W.  J.  M.  Starkie,  Litt.D..  LL.D.,  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland.) 

1904. 

REPORT  OF  CONFERENCE  OF  SENIOR  INSPECTORS  OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  IN  IRELAND. 

i 

Conference  began  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  April,  1904,  and  terminated  on  Friday,  the  lath  April,  1904. 

Present: — S.  E.  Stronge,  m.a. ; T.  J.  Alexander,  ll.d.  ; E.  P.  Dowai-,  m.a. ; J.  B.  Skeffington,  ll.d.;  J.  J. 
Hynes,  m.a.;  A.  J,  M’Elwaine,  m.a.;  H.  Cox;  W.  Pedlow,  b.a.;  J.  F.  Hogan;  \V.  P.  Headen,  b.a.; 
W.  .T.  M’Cli-ntock,  w.a.;  H.  M.  Beatty,  u..u.;  C.  Smith;  ^Y.  A.  Brown,  b.a.;  J.  Ross,  m.a.;  J.  P. 
Dalton,  M.A.;  J.  J.  Murphy;  I.  Craig,  b.a.;  L.  S.  Duly,  m.a.;  T.  P.  O’Connor,  b.a.;  "W.  R.  P. 
Connelly,  b.a.;  P.  J.  Kelly. 


CONFERENCE  OF  SENIOR  INSPECTORS. 
ApUII.  13th  1904,  ASD  FOIJJJWING  D.ArS. 


SUB.IEOTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

I. — Inspection  : 

(n.)  Defects  of  present  system. 

(b.)  How  it  can  be  modified  so  as  to  secure  greater 
uniformity  in  method  and  in  standard  of 
judgment  ns  expressed  in  annual  and  other 
reports. 

(c.)  How  can  services  of  Inspection  Staff  of  each 
circuit  be  best  utilised,  so  as  (1)  to  avoid 
ovei'lapping  of  work;  (2)  to  secure  a fair 
distribution  of  work  amongst  the  staff,  and 
thus  prevent  undue  pi'essiire  on  any 
individual  or  individuals;  (3)  to  render  the 
work  more  efficient  and  the  expenditure  on 
it  more  economical. 


II.  — ScHOOI-HOUSEK  : 

(ii.)  Recommendatiou  of  building  grants — accom- 
modation to  he  provided. 

(li.)  Recommendation  of  grants  of  salary  and  books 
to  existing  schools — requirements  of  locality 
— suitability  of  premises.  &c. 

(c.)  Provision  for  heating  and  lighting  school- 
houses;  suggestions. 

III.  — Evening  Schools  : 

(«.)  Accommodation. 

Oi.)  Stuff. 

(c.)  Attendance — mixed  and  unmixed. 

(<?.)  Inspection — defects  of  present  system — 

remedies  suggested. 

IV.  — IlilSH  -AND  OTHEl!  ExTliA  Bli-ASCHES  : 

V.  — Monitors  : 

(a.)  Traiuiug. 

(l>.)  Monitors’  centres  for  special  branches. 
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VI. — PCWLS  : 

(o.)  How  can  better  attemlnncc  be  securwl  ? 

(b.)  School  prizes. 

(c.)  Corporal  pnuisLment. 

(d.)  Cleanliness. 

VII.  — MANAf4BI!S  : 

(a.)  Means  to  be  talcen  to  secure  greater 
coKiperatioD  of  Managere. 

(b.)  Interviews. 

(c.j  Suggestions  to  Managers  as  to  class-rooms — 
amalgamation  of  small  schools,  or  depart- 
ments, &c. 

Should  an  Inspector  desire  to  bring  any  other  subject 
of  importance  before  the  Conference,  he  will  be  good 
enougir  to  advise  the  Sooretarios,  iiiarlcing  the  envelope 
with  the  words,  ' Conference — eonfdeutisl  ” 

Each  Inspector  should  bring  with  Inui  (I)  a list  of 
the  Evening  Schools  in  each  section  of  his  circuit; 
(2)  a list  of  schools  in  each  secton  in  which  Irish  is 
is  taught. 

The  Conference  will  open  at  10.80  a.m.,  and  will 
assemble  in  a roonr  provided  for  the  purpose  in  20 
Marlborough  Street. 

l\  E.  LEMASS, 

W.  J.  DILWORTH, 

Secretaries. 

OmcE  oi'  N-vnoSiiL  EoucA-rrox. 

Dublin',  April,  1904. 

I.  (b.)  It  is  desirable  that  for  the  purpose  of  Bseuring 
uniformity,  the  Senior  Inspector  in  each  circuit  shall 
inspect  a few  schools  in  each  division  of  the  circuit 
after  the  District  Inspector  has  held  the  annual 
inspection. 

I.  (b.)  A school  to  he  marked  “Good"  is  one  in 
which  there  is  evidence  that  Eugiiah,  oral  and  written, 
is  taught  with  skill  and  care,  and  in  which  a sound 
foundation  of  Practical  Arithmetic  is  laid,  due  attention 
as  far  as  possible  being  paid  at  the  same  time  to  the 
other  subjects  of  the  pi-ogramme. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  schoolroom  tuid 
premises  as  to  tastefulness,  the  discipline  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  records,  are  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  tlie 
school  is  sti’ikiugly  defective  in  the  latter  points, 
“ Good  ” cannot  be  nwaided. 

I.  (b.)  To  secure  “ V.G.,"  a fair  advance  on  the 
requirements  for  “ G.”  should  be  in  evidence.  Drawing 
or  Singing  (and  both,  where  feasible),  should  be  taught. 

G.’’  being  represented  by  6 or  7 on  a maximum 
of  10, ■ ■'  V.G."  should  be  numerically  8.  Similarly 
" E.  ” should  reach  9 or  10  without  anv  considerable 
defect. 

1.  (o.)  1.  There  is  proctically  no  overlapping  of 
inspection  work. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  each  Senior  Inspector,  in  eon. 
ference  with  his  colleagues,  should  divide  the  present 
circuits  into  two  geographical  divisions,  and  that  each 
Junior  Inspector  should  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  two 
divisions.  With  the  view  of  relieving  the  Juuior 
Inspectors,  the  Senior  Inspector  shall  furnish  annual 
reports  on.  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  schools  in  his 
circuit — those  schools  being,  as  a rule,  ones  of  higher 
efficiency  and  greater  importance. 

3.  This  will  be  duly  given  effect  by  the  adoption  of 
Paragraph  I.  (a)  of  the  July  Conferenco  of  1908. 

II.  (o.)  That  the  poor  localities  of  Ireland  {c.g., 
sueli  as  those  scheduled  under  the  Congested  Districts 
Board)  be  scheduled,  and  that  the  Gommissioners 
grant  five-sixths  of  the  cost  of  building  schools  in  such 
localities. 

III.— EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

(a.)  It  is  desirable  fiat  an  Evening  School  should 
provide  a space  of  8 square  feet,  ana  sitting  accom- 
modation for  each  pupil  on  rolls. 

(b.)  That  the  Capitation  Grant  be  paid  on  tlie  basis 
of  30  pupils  in  average  attendance  for  each  teacher. 

(Rule  XIII.  to  be  changed  accordingly.) 

(c.)  It  is  desirable  that  mixed  Evening  Schools  should 
no  longer  be  recognised. 

(d.)  That  applications  for  aid  to  new  schools,  and 
notices  of  re-opening  schools  previouslv  recognised, 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Education  Office  nt  least 


fourteen  days  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Session, 
and  applicants  should  at  the  same  time  advise  the 
inspector. 

I’ndet  no  civeumstnneos,  siivu  very  exceptional  ones, 
cun  an  Evening  School  be  closed  without  due  notifica- 
tion being  sunt  to  the  local  iuspectov.  Severe  weather 
will  not  be  recognised  as  au  excusing  cause. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  following  additions  and 
altei'ations  he  made  in  the  Rules  for  Evening 
Sehools : — 

Add  to  lUih-  II.--Stive  uiulev  very  exceptional 
circumstaiiues,  lui  Evriiiiig  School  should  not  moot  on 
Saturday. 

The  number  of  rta.'ogiiiscd  meetings  per  week  of  au 
Evening  School  should  uot  exci'cd  four. 

Rule  VII.  to  be  ehiuiged  in  uccoitliuico  with  following 
resolution  : — 

Tliat  in  an  l•ffit:h■utiv  uomluelctl  Evening  School 
where  2(i  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  are 
successfully  taught  two  or  more  of  the  subjects  specified 
as  advanced  brnuehes,  a fee  of  15s.  or  17a.  Cd.  may 
be  paid  per  unit  of  average  attendauce. 

The  following  sliai!  bi'.  rocogiiisejl  ns  advanced 
branches  iu  Evening  Schnol.s  : — 

Advanced  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

(h'ometrv  and  MensnrnHon, 

Irish. 

Pruueh. 

Latin. 

Sliorthand. 

Type-writing. 

Elementary  Scienci*. 

Model  Drawing. 

Geometrical  Drawing. 

History  (A  peri(r<l  ofi. 

Agriculture. 

Cookery. 

Riilf  XV. — All  perwiiiK  over  IH  yuuvs  of  age  arc 
eligible  as  pupils  of  Evening  Schools.  Ctuldrcn.  or 
young  persons  uikIgt  that  age  who  are  excused  or 
exempt  from  .'ittendauce  at  Day  Selumls  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Irish  Education  -\et  of  1892,  and  in 
places  where  the  .-Vet  is  not  <‘ufom'(l,  children  uunble 
for  satisfactory  reasons  to  ntti'ud  Day  Schools,  are 
eligible  us  pupils  of  an  Evening  School,  hut  no  pupil 
can  be  enrolled  in  sm  Evening  School  and  Day  School 
tit  the  same.  time.  N'j  person  can  he  veeogniisCKl  as  a 
pupil  of  more  llmii  one  Evening  School  ut  the  same 
time. 

Other  persons  nut  iiichulucl  in  those  defined  as  eligible 
pupils  may  attend  thesi-  schools,  but  ciuiuot  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  eutcnhition  of  nvorago  attendance. 

Rule  XVII. — It  is  desirable  that  the  recording  of 
the  atteiulHuce  be  compiated  each  evening  before  the 
hour  appointed  for  tlie  comnn'iicemeiit  of  sitthig. 

That  a Register  should  be  in  use  in  every  Evening 
School  as  per  pattern  copy. 

That  the  Roll  Book  be  enlarged  by  n feu’  leaves, 
similar  to  the  leaves  of  u Daily  Report  Book  to  fHcilli- 
tato  the  calculation  of  averages. 

That  all  written  work  ahoidd  be  dated  and  preserved 
for  inspection. 

That  the  principal  teacher  of  every  Jwcixmg  School 
prepare,  ut  the  beginning  of  the  session,  a syllabus  of 
the  work  to  be  done  during  the  session. 

That  a progress  Bixik  he  kept  in  every  Evening 
School,  and  be  fully  posted  up. 

Rule  XX. — It  is  desirable  that  the  following  pro- 
vision be  added  : — 

In  iudusti'ial  centres,  however,  where  subjects  intro- 
ductory to  teebnioal  instruction  are  taught,  a relavation 
of  this  Rule  may  be  made. 

Rroiwecd  New  Rule. 

That  a teacher  w’bo  is  not  dtscharging  his  duties  in 
his  Day  School  efficiently  be  not  recognised  as  the 
teacher  of  an  Evening  Scliotil. 

IV. 

Ill  order  to  secure  that  the  instruction  iu  Extra 
Subjects  shall  be  continued  during  three  yeai'S,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  fee  for  the  first  year  shall  be  reduced, 
and  that  for  the  third  year  increased,  so  that  the  fees 
for  the  first,  second,  arid  third  year  sliall  be  iu  the 
proportion  of  4,  C.  and  6. 
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V.— MONITORS. 

(fl.)  It  is  desirable  to  give  practical  effect  to  tlie 
Circular  re  Criticism  lessons. 

(b.;  That  Inspeetoi-s  encleavonr,  by  their  personal 
influence,  to  create  centres  for  the-  mstruetion  of 
monitors  in  special  bi-anebes. 

VI. 

(«•.)  It  is  desirable  that  the  Act  of  1892  be  amended. 

(i>.)  That  Inspeetoi-B  use  their  influence  towai'ds  the 
giving  of  school  prizes. 

(c.)  'ITiat  a Corporal  Puiushmeitt  Book  be  kept  in 
all  schools;  that  hi  all  eases  in  which  such  punishment 
is  inflicted,  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  date,  the  offence, 
and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  be  entered 
in  this  book  at  once,  and  that  the  Principal  only  be  at 
liberty  to  inflict  such  punishment. 

(d.)  It  is  desirable  that  Inspectoi-s  should,  on  evei-y 
occasion  where  they  deem  it  useful  or  necessary,  enter 
in  the  Observation  Book  remarks  on  the  cVsnlinesa 
and  tidiness  or  otherwise  of  tlie  pupils,  so  as  to  give 
importance  to  this  feature  of  school  life. 

The  use  of  slates,  being  conducive  to  the  spread  of 
disease  and  want  of  cleanliness,  should  be  reduced  to 
a minimum,  and,  n-here  iwssible,  abolished. 

That  the  Commissioners  communicate  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  with  a view  to  securing  that  the 
Local  Sanitary  Officer  visit  the  schools  of  his  locality  at 
least  twice  a yeai'  (as  is  done  in  County  Londonderry), 
and  report  specially  on  the  condition  of  the  offices  and 
premises. 

That  the  provision  of  a door  mat  and  a jug  and  basin 
be  regaided  hr  indispensable  in  every  school. 

(e.)  Whore  a small  boys’  seliool  and  a small  girls’ 
school  are  held  in  adjoining  rooms  in  the  same  building, 
it  is  desirable  that  boys  and  girls  of  the  lower  standards 
be  taught  iu  the  school  conducted  by  the  mistress,  and 
that  boys  and  girls  of  the  higher  standards  he  taught 
ill  the  school  conducted  by  the  master. 

Tliat  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  Training 
Colleges  be  gradually  made  more  difficult  and  of  greater 
iireadth.  so  that  a superior  type  of  person  may  be 
obtained.  To  this  end  it  is  deskable  that  candidates 
should  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  in  certain 
optional  subjects,  such  as  languages,  &c. 


TOm  TABLE. 

'nie  Time  Table  should  show  at  the  foot  a form  to 
contain  a summary  of  the  time  per  week  after  roll  call 
assigned  to  each  subject  by  standards. 


A form  of  Time  Table  sliould  be  sent  to  each  school 
.‘very  year. 


Numher  of  Schools  in  which  InisH  is  taught,  also 
THE  NcMBEU  of  EvENI.SG  SCHOOLS  IN  EACH  ClKCUIT. 


Evening 

Schools. 

Irish. 

KaiiM'iiey 

Lamerick 

Galway 

Caetlerea 

Balhnasloe 

Sligo 

118 

Omagh 

Derry 

71 

60 

Loupord 

Ballymena 

41 

Clones 

Belfast  (2) 

Portarlington 

46 

Belfast  (1) 

Armagh 

Cork  (1) 

Cork  (2) 

Waterford 

Clonmel 

Dundalk 

Dublin  (1) 

Dublin  (2) 

16 

20 

EASTER  EXAMINATION. 

We  think  the  hours  of  the  annual  Easter  Examination 
should  on  no  account  exceed  six,  exclusive  of  lunch 
time,  that  Penmanship  and  Dictation  might  be  com- 
bined, and  that  the  time  (two  hours)  assigned  to  the 
General  Information  Paper  and  to  Composition  might 
be  reduced  to  one  hour  each. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  time  hitherto  allowed  for  the 
following  be  shortened  : — 

Grammar,  History, 

Composition , Music , 

Geography, 

mid  that  Writing  and  Spelling  be  marked  on  the 
Dictation  Exercise. 


2. 


CONFERENCE. 

CuiOUIT  18. 

Siib7nitted. 

Refer  to  Chief  Inspectors  for 

perusal  and  observations. 

Doric,  J.  J.  H.,  P.  E.  L. 

26  : 1 : 10,  26  : 1 : 10. 

Clonmel, 

22/1/10. 

Gentlemen, 

I beg  to  report  that  I held  to-day  a conference  at  the 
Limerick  Junction  with  my  colleagues  in  this  Circuit. 

Tho  following  points  engaged  our  attention,  were 
fully  discussed,  and  substantial  agreement  was  arrived 
at  in  regard  to  them  : — 

(a)  Pi'eparation  for  daily  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Teachers.  If  tliis  is  fairly  done  there,  is  no  need  to 
insist  on  ft  Weelcly  Syllabus  of  Work  also.  In  the  case 
of  young  teachers  this  preparation  should  necessarily 
be  fuller  than  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  expenence. 
Our  aim  should  be  to  secure  that  the  notes  made  should 
be  such  as  are  useful  to  the  teaching  and  not  merely 
to  please  the  Inspector.  Rending  texts  arc  to  he 
marked  and  annotated. 


I have  noted  each  paragraph.  A.P. 


(a)  The  Chief  Inspectors  forwarded  recently  a draft 
circular  du  the  subject  of  daily  preparation  for  work. 
This  ought  to  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible.  I con- 
sider Mr.  Weljrly  is  one  of  the  Inspectors  who  are  too 
exacting  iu  this  matter.  A.P. 
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(i))  Teucliei'’s  Atteiwlauee  Uecoixl.  To  insist  on  a 
record  in  every  seliool  and  to  advise  that  it  be  kept  iu 
the  Roll  Book  as  is  done  at  present  iu  the  yroat 
mojority  of  the  schools. 

(c)  Accounts  for  Extra  Branches.  To  have  these 
iuvai'iably  kept  in  the  ordinary  Roll  Book  and  not  in 
exercise  books  as  has  been  the  practice  iu  this  Circuit. 

(d)  To  urge  on  the  teachers  tlie  necessity  for  drawing 
up  a clearly  outlined  plan  of  work  aud  a plan  of  Object 
Lessons  for  the  whole  year  iu  advance  and  to  encourage 
the  keeping  of  Nature  Observations  sucli  ns  we  find 
already  in  a few  schools. 

(a)  io  require  that  Time  Tables  nod  Lists  of  Books 
be  sent  in  punctually  by  the  teachers  every  year.  To 
assist  us  in  this  we  feel  bound  to  express  n hope  that 
these  forms'  will  be  issued  in  good  time  from  the 
Education  Office. 

(/)  To  discountenance  the  practice  trbservecl  iu 
several  schools  of  having  only  n single  copy  Story 
Reader  for  a whole  grovrp  of  pupils. 

(g)  To  get  rid  of  the  use  of  slates  in  all  Standards 
for  Writing  and  Drawing. 

(k)  to  urge  the  teachers  to  do  more  for  the  personal 
cleanliness  of  the  pupils,  aiul  to  iustitute  “ a inorniug 
inspection  as  to  cleanliness”  as  required  by  the  Prac- 
tical Rules.  Also  to  press  for  better  internal  and 
external  ornamentation  of  schools  by  the  cultivation  of 
window  plants,  shi-ubs,  flowers,  creepers,  See. 

(i)  To  insist  on  the  use  of  the  Punishment  Book. 

(j)  Instead  of  the  weekly  half-hour  lesson  in  Drill 
that  finds  a place  on  so  many  Time  Tables  to  encourage 
ft  daily  lesson  of  ten  minutes  in  tliis  branch,  this  lesson 
to  form  a break  in  the  longer  half  of  the  day.  In 
country  schools  cspeeiallv  we  think  that  a half-hour 
lesson  in  Drill  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  if  thi.s 
is  given  only  once  a week  it  does  very  little  to  render 
the  pupils  smart  aud  alert. 

(/c)  To  encourage  Oral  Composition,  ii  dreadfully 
backward  subject  in  this  Circuit.  In  a geeat  many 
eases  here  the  pupils  are  not-  taught  to  speak  and  they 
have  no  idea  ho'w  to  frame  a sentence.  ‘‘  Duuih  ” .chil- 
dren are  a i>eculiar  product  of  Irish  education.  Iu  uo 
other  civilized  country  is,  I believe,  such  a state  of 
affairs  to  he  encountered.  Certainly  not  in  England 
and  America.  In  the  latter  country  especially  great 
attention  is  given  to  this  matter  of  Oral  t'oinpositioii. 

Articulation,  too,  is  defective  in  many  cases.  I had 
recently  an  ojjportunity  of  discussing  tins  subject  at 
great  length  with  one  of  the  Professors  of  University 
C’ollege,  Cork,  and  he  tells  me  that  in  recent  yeai’s  tho 
articulation  end  speaking  powei-s  geuernllv  of  atudeuts 
who  come  to  College  have  deteriorated  so  markedly 
that  more  than  one  Professor  has  complained  to  the 
College  Council  on  tlie  subject. 

(l)  Home  Lessons.  It  wus  agreed  that  instead  of 
having  a special  compai-tment  reserved  for  these  on  the 
Time  Table  it  rvould  be  much  better  to  liave  them 
taken  at  the  time  for  the  subject  to  ■which  each  refers. 

(m)  Dictation.  One  lesson  a week  sliould  suffice  for 
this,  the  pupils  always  to  prejrare  the  page  on  rvhieh  the 
passage  is  to  be  found. 

(n)  “ Fair  C/opies.”  To  disecuirage  this  practice. 
The  whole  of  tire  rr'ork  of  tire  pupils  .should  be  shown 
aud  not  merely  the  polished  product  of  several  efiorts. 

(o)  A comparison  of  our  standards  of  marking 
sdrools.  My  personal  conviction  is  that  a gi-eat  many 
of  the  schools  of  this  Circuit  are  too  highly  marked  and 
I told  this  quite  plainly  to  my  colleagues.  I fiml 
schools  marked  “ V.Q-.”  which  arc  not  nearly  on  a par 
with  one  another,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  marks 
were  not  awarded  with  due  discrimination.  The  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Cole,  Junior  Inspector,  who  worked  for 
three  months  in  this  Cirouit  tallies  with  mine.  Mr. 
Cole  reduced  the  award  in  78  per  cent,  of  the  schools 
he  inspected  here.  Mr.  Carroll,  a recently  appointed 
Junior  Inspector,  who,  however,  had  several  years’  ex- 
perience as  a teacher,  also  expressed  to  me  his  surprise 
at  several  of  the  aw'ards. 

Mr.  Kelly,  another  Junior  Inspector,  who  worked  in 
this  Circuit  last  summer  u-as  equally  emphatic  iu  Iris 
disagreement  with  several  of  the  awards  he  was  ac- 
quainted with,  and  I feel  sure  that  many  of  the.  marks 
I find  would  not  have  been  awarded  by  Messrs.  Dewar, 
Daly,  P.  J.  Kelly,  Keith,  and  P.  J.  Fitzgerald — to  name 
only  those  Inspectors  with  whoso  u-ork  and  methods 
I have  some  acquaintance. 


The  Secretaries, 
Education  Office, 


I am.  Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  Servant. 

W.  H.  Wet.pi.t. 


Dublin. 


(b)  This  is  proper,  except  whci'c  an  official  book  oi 
one  ordered  by  the  manager  is  inovidad.  A.P. 


(c)  This  is  proper  until  the  official  hook  for  the  pur. 
pose  (it  is  with  the  printer)  is  sent  out  to  the  manager 
A.P. 

(d)  This  should  be  done  unless  the  official  plans  of 
work  {see  programme  and  " Notes  for  Teachers  ”)  is 
adopted.  A.P. 


(c)  Inspectors  should  certainly  do  so,  but  the  omis- 
sion last  year  was  (luo  to  lute  delivery  of  forms  from 
E.O.  A.P. 


(/)  The  Inspectors  have  uo  authority  for  this.  Even 
iu  d-tettcher  schools  the  progrnnune  allows  “ grouping  " 
for  the  story  book.  A.P. 

{</)  This  is  proper.  A.P. 

(k)  This  is  proper,  but  if  it  is  meant  to  imply  neglect 
of  this  matter  iu  the  past  I venture  to  think  it  uncalled 
for  and  unmerited  in  a circuit  over  which  Mr.  W. 
A.  Brown  has  presided.  A.P. 


(«)  Oortaiuly.  A.P. 

(/■)  I approve  of  this,  but  some  latitude  limst  be  left 
to  teachers.  .\.P. 


(k)  Speakiirg  is  very  huUstiiiet  on  the  part  of  young 
and  old  in  Ireland.  It  is  strange  that  there  should 
have  been  ‘‘  defrrioration  " iu  recent  years,  since  oral 
composition  aud  speaking  lessons  became  pari  of  the 
ordinary  school  course.  Perhaps  Jlr.  Welply  aud  his 
infoi-mnnt  have  became  mori'  critical  and  exact.  A.P. 


(I)  I approve  of  this,  but  I know  sonic  very  good 
teachers  prefer  taking  homo  lessons  at  a special  time, 
or  hearing  them  as  pupils  arrive.  .\.P. 

(»»)  Tills  is  a matter  of  opinion . If  teacher  is  doing 
good  work  his  plans  .should  not  be  interfered  with. 

(»i)  Certainly. 


(0)  ITiis  paragraph  has  no  business  here.  I disap- 
prove of  Mr.  Wel]ily’s  dragging  in  the  names  of  other 
Inspectors,  and  of  his  opposing  the  opinions  of  inex- 
perienced Inspectors  like  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Carroll  to 
that  of  men  like  Mr,  M'Enery  and  Mr.  Yates.  Some 
Inspectors  at  their  first  visits'  to  schools  are  rather  apt 
to  come  to  conclusions  which  they  have  to  modify  sub- 
sequently. A.P.  28/l,/’10. 
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OonJ^ 


■ iitUd. 


MJiMORANDUii. 


Co.  Bdbwk.  Doli>bin's  B.\ns  NATumr  S<-'Hool. 

JtoLi.  No,  12508. 

Manager — Very  Rev.  Caiiou  Ryan,  D.D.,  P.P., 
Dolphin's  Bavu,  Dublin. 

Assistant  Teacher — Mrs.  Ivathleeu  liourkc,  2'  class, 
3rd  grade,  not  trained;  50  years  oi  age; 
33  years’  service.  Salary — £51  10s.  Od. 

(incUisivo  of  residual  capitation  grant) ; 
did  not  join  tho  Pension  Relicnie. 

Mrs  Bourke  has  beerr  an  assistant  teacher  in  this 
school  siuco  1883,  and  has  discharged  her  duties  on 
the  whole  with  u very  moderate  degreo  of  uffieienoy. 
The  reports  ou  her  work  for  the  past  three  yeai-s  have 
liecu  very  unfavourable.  Tho  following  statements 
regarding  her  appear  in  the  reports  since  1906  : — 

General  Report,  19th  September,  1906 — Mrs. 

Bourko's  work  “fair.”  “The  teachers  are  Indus- 
trious,  but  they  have  not  sufficient  command  of  the 
methods  required  for  the  successful  instruction  of  large 
classes  to  secure  satisfaot(H'y  results.” 

General  Report,  27th  -August,  1907. — Jlrs.  Bourke — 

General  Report,  7th  and  8th  October,  1909. — -Mrs. 
Bourke— ” middling.”  “Mrs.  Bourke  can  do.  little 

for  the  progress  of  her  pupils  until  she  keeps  them 
imder  proper  control.”  In  connection  with  this  report 
the  maijager  was  requested  to  inform  tliis  teacher  that, 
should  the  next  General  Report  on  her  work  be  also 
of  an  unfavourable  eliurncter  serious  action  might  have 
to  be  taken  regarding  her, 

General  Rei)ort.  24th  and  2uth  .August,  1910. 
School — “ middling.”  Mrs.  Bourke — “ fair."  “ The 

standard  of  work  in  the  school  continues  to  bo  very 
low,  and  discipline  is  far  too  lax.”  On  24th  Septem- 
ber. 1910,  Mrs.  Bourke  was  admonislied  ami  iivforniod 
that  if  she  was  to  retain  her  position  she  must  dis- 
charge her  duties  ndth  much  greater  efficiency  in 
future. 

General  Report,  22nd  September,  19],]. — School — 
“middling.”  Mrs.  Bourke — "middling.”  ‘The 

educational  result  of  the  teaching  in  this  school  is  of 
the  poorest  kind,  as  the  pupils  make  no  effort  to  learn.” 

On  consideration  of  this  and  tho  preceding  reports 
the  mai\Dger  was  informed  that  the  work  done  by  this 
assistant  teacher  was  unsatisfactory,  and  she  was 
warned  that  tho  Senior  Inspector  would  furnish  iv 
special  report  itgarding  the  manner  in  which  she  per- 
formed her  duties  at  the  end  of  the  school  venr,  and 
should  his  report  be  unfavourable,  the  Conunissiotters 
might  be.  obliged  to  withdraw  hej-  salary  from  her. 

The  Senior  Inspector  visited  the  school  on  14th  -Time, 
1912,  and  made  the  following  report  eoiieerning  the 
assistant,  Mrs.  Bourke  ; — 

“ I visited  the  school  by  special  order  to  report  on 
the  divisions  taught  by  the  principal  teacher  and  by 
one  of  the  assistants,  lira.  Bourke. 

“ Mre.  Bourke  is  not  only  ignorant  of  the  proper 
methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme for ‘her  (uass  (senior  infanta),  but  she  is 
utterly  incapable  of  maintaining  even  the  semblance 
of  order  and  discipline.  -At  ail  the  lessons  given  in 
my  presence  to-day  many  of  the  pupils  paid  little  or  no 
attention,  and.  of  course,  derivetl  very  moderate 
benefit.  At  the  ‘ conversation  lesson  ’ the  children 
were  allowe<l  to  .shout  their  answers  collectively.  The 
drill  lesson  was  a hopeless  farce ; the  excreise.s  were  of 
no  value,  and  in  any  case  were  badly  carried  out, _ as 
Mrs.  Bourke.  had  hardly  any  control  over  her  pupils, 
iler  kindergarten  lesson  was  altogether  worthless.  _ The 
children  under  her  charge  are  receiving  no  training 
in  any  in'oper  sense  of  the  word.  I consider  this 
teacher  hopelessly  incompetent.” 

In  regard  to  this  statement  of  her  case,  3[rs.  Bourke 
has  furnished  a statement  declaring  that  she  always 
worked  coJiscientiously  and  efficiently,  that  the  over- 
crowding of  tho  infants’  departments  made  poper  dis- 
cipline very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  and  that  she 
trusts  that  tire  Commissioners  will  deal  leniently  with 
her. 

Office  of  National  Education, 

Dublin,  3rd  January,  1913. 


MEMORANDUM. 

Co.  Dublin.  Doli’hin'’s  Bakn  National  School- 

Roll  No.  12608. 

Manager — Very  Rev.  Canou  Ryan,  D.D.,  P.i'.,. 
Dolphin’s  Bam,  Dublin. 

Principal  Teacher — Miss  Mary  Conuolly,  2'  clast. 

2nd  grade,  untrained;  51  years  of  age;  32 
yeai's’  service;  did  not  join  the  Pension 
Scheme.  Salary — £90  (exclusive  of  resi- 

dual capitation  grant).  .Avemge  atten- 
dance of  pupils— 177.  Staff — principal 

and  3 assistant  mistressos- 

Miss  Connolly  has  been  principal  teacher  of  this 
sehooi  since  .1883.  The  attendance  consists  of  infant 
boys,  and  of  girls  of  all  school  ages,  the  majority 
however,  being  in  the  lower  standards.  The  school  has 
for  many  years  past  been  conducted  with  only  moderate 
efficiency,  but  since  1909  the  reports  have  been  very 
inifavciuvable,  especially  to  the  principal  teacher. 

-At  the  general  inspections  of  1906,  1907,  and  19(ift 
the  mark  " fair  ” was  assigned  to  the  school,  but  a 
gootl  deal  of  the  work  was  reported  as  unsatisfactory. 
Thus  in  his  general  report  of  27th  August,  1907,  tbc 
Inspector  said  : — 

“ Reading  is  clear  and  emphatic,  aud,  making  allow- 
ance for  th('  recent  holiday  break  in  the  instruction,  the- 
scIkkiI  may,  perliaps,  be  described  as  fair.  Apart,, 
however,  from  the  good  feature  already  noted  aud  the 
tasteful  singing  of  the  pupils,  there  is  little  proficiency 
aud  less  training  in  the  school,  neither  thought  uor 
self-reliance  nor  diseipliuti  receiving  proper  attention.”' 

In  the  general  report  dated  7th  and  Bth  October,. 

1909,  the  school  was  classified  as  “ middling.”  In  the 
course  of  his  minute  the  Inspector  wrote  : — 

“ This  lai’ge  and  important  school  is  not  at  all  con- 
ducted in  an  efficient  inaiiuer.  Discipline  is  lax;  in- 
effective and  in  some  cases  positively  harmful  methcxls 
of  teaching  are  adopted;  the  organisation  of  the  senior 
ilepai-tment  is  defective  and  leads  to  much  waste  of 
time;  aud  tlie  overcrowding  of  tho  infants’  department 
is  a serious  hindrance  to  progress  . . . Miss  Connolly's 
work,  either  as  principal  or  as  teaelier  of  a division,  is 
feeble,  and  in  large  measure  ineffective.  She  should' 
take  her  duties  much  more  seriously.  ” 

Miss  Connolly's  attention  was  officially  directed  to 
these  statements  and  she  was  informcfl  that  should  the 
next  general  report  on  her  work  l>e  also  of  an  unfavour- 
able character  serious  action  might  have  to  be  taken 
regarding  her. 

The  next  general  report  dated  24th  and  25th  August, 

1910,  was  also  " middling  ” botli  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  school  and  to  the  principal’s  work.  The  lady 
Inspector  who  visited  the  school  wrote  as  follows  : — 

“ The  standard  of  work  in  tins  school  continues  fo- 
lio very  1ot\’,  and  discipline  is  far  too  lax.  The  school 
generally,  aud  especially  the  infants’  department,  is 
much  overcrowded;  I understand,  however,  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  remedy  this  defect.” 

In  view  of  the  continued  low  efficienc.y  the  principal 
teacher  was  severely  reprimanded  and  warnud  that 
unless  she  applied  herself  earnestly  to  her  work  during 
the  'current  s^iool  year  so  as  to  raise  the  proflciericy  to 
the  required  standard,  the  question  of  ceasing  to  re- 
cognise her  os  principal  teacher  would  have  to  he 
considered. 

The  next  gcneml  report,  however,  dated  ‘22ud  Sep- 
tember, 1.911,  showed  no  improvomeut.  The  school' 
was  again  marked  ” middling,”  and  the  In.spectoT 
stated  : — 

••  The  educational  result  of  the  teaching  in  this; 
school  is  of  the  poorest  kind,  as  the  pupils  make  no 
effort  to  learn.  In  face  of  this  fact,  no  suggestiems  fo^ 
tho  imjjrovement  of  methods  are  of  the  least  use.  Until 
the  children  develop  a spirit  of  work,  now  conspicuously 
absent,  no  improvement  on  the  prcsent  le  w proficiency 
of  the  S(ihonl  will  be  possible.” 

2 K 
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Oil  eoiisideration  of  tliis  rapoi'fc  the  mamigi-r  was  in- 
formed that  the  principal  teacher  appeai’cd  to  be  unable 
to  discharge  the  importaot  duties  of  her  position  with 
the  necessary  skill,  and  unless  an  improvement  was 
effected  at  an  early  date  the  Commissioners  would  be 
unable  to  continue  to  recognise  her  in  her  present 
position.  Miss  Connolly  was  warned  limt  the  Senior 
Inspector  would  visit  the  school  about  tbo  close  of  the 
school  year  and  would  furnish  a special  report  regarding 
the  state  of  the  proficiency  and  the  maimer  in  which 
she  was  carrying  out  her  duties,  and  should  this  report 
be  unfavourable  the  Coniinissiouers  might  be  obliged 
to  withdraw  salary  from  her. 

The  Senior  Inspector  made  a special  inspection  of  the 
school  on  14th  June,  1912,  and  furnished  the  following 
stateincoit  concerning  the  principal  teacher  : — 

“ The  work  done  by  the  principal,  Miss  Connolly,  is 
largely  ineffective,  for  she  appeal's  to  be  incapable  of 
maintaining  proper  discipline.  Her  pupils  are  in- 
attentive and  restless,  and  have  not  been  trained  to 
work  with  steadiness.  They  show  little  ability  to 
answer  f]nestions  requiring  the  exercise  of  some 
thought,  though  they  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
natural  intelligence.  I gave  the  Third  Standard  pupils. 


17  ill  uuinber,  an  easy  arithmetical  problem  which  in- 
volved inei-oly  the  multiplication  of  29  by  18,  and  the 
subtraction  of  the  result  from  500.  Not  a siugle  pupil 
obtaine<l  a correct  answer,  and  only  two  out  of  the 
number  jireseut  (17)  showed  any  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  solution. 

“ The  object  lesson  given  by  Miss  Connolly  was 
totally  ineffective  owing  to  the  laxity  of  discipline  in 
the  class.  The  written  exercises  are  not  at  all  corrected 
with  sufficient  thoroughness.  No  proper  foundation  is 
laid  in  (Icogrnphy,  and  Grammar  is  taught  with  little 
intelligence.” 

A copy  of  the  foregoing  statement  having  been  fur. 
niahed  to  the  teacher,  she  has  replied  stating  ^at  she 
always  endeavoured  to  dischai'ge  her  duties  as 
effieiautly  as  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  school 
would  permit,  that  the  majority  of  the.  senior  pupils  are 
of  a «ery  irregular  class,  and  that  she  hopes  that  a 
further  trial  will  be  afforded  her. 

Office  of  National  Ediic.ntion, 

Dublin,  ffrd  .Jniiuanj.  1918. 


APPENDIX  XXXIV. 


(Forwarded  by  Ihc  Board  o}  Naiioml  Fjdiication  in  Ireland.) 


Notice  to  Managers  and  Teachers  of  National 
Schools. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  ap- 
proved of  the  following  scheme  for  awarding  Higher 
Certificates  to  teachers  of  marked  ability  independently 
of  the  Grade  in  which  they  rank. 

Teachers  may  be  awarded  Higher  Certificates  pro- 
vided they  fulfil  the  following  conditions ; — 

I.  EFFICIENCY. 

During  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the 

- application  for  the  award  of  a Higher  Certificate 
the  inspectors’  reports  on  the  teacher’s  work  must 
have  been  at  least  “ good,”  three  out  of  the.  five 
being  ‘‘  very  good  ” or  ” excellent.” 


II.  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  tcaclicr  must  have  attended  during  a third 
year  of  ti-nining,  at  a course  of  lectures  in  an  ap- 
proved  syllabus  at  a University  or  at  an  iustitution 
recognized  by  the  Commissioners,  and  liave  passed 
the  uecessaiy  examination  nt  the  end  of  the  course, 
or 

The  teardier  must  present  evidence  of  having 
successfully  prosecuted  a suitable  special  course 
of  stiKliPK  in  connection  with  some  public  teaching 
and  examining  body. 

By  Order, 

P.  E.  Lkmass.. 

W.  J.  Dit. WORTH. 


Office  of  National  Education, 

I)nblin.  April,  1913. 


APPENDIX  XXXV. 


(Forwarded  by  ihe  Board  of  National  Education 


CIRCULAR  TO  INSPECTORS  OF  NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 

Merit  Marks  assigned  to  Schools  after  General 
Inspections. 

Referring  to  the  circular  of  June,  1911,  in  which  the 
inspectors  were  informed  that  ‘‘  in  future  in  the  case 
of  all  schools  the  merit  mark  of  the  previous  school 
year  should  not  be  altered  by  any  inspector  below  the 
rank  of  senior  inspector  until  a conference  has  been 
held  with  the  latter  officer  . . the  Commissioners 
regret  to  find  that  this  instruction  seems  to  have  been 
misimdei-stood  by  some  inspectors  who  have  apparently 
thought  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  alter  the  mark, 
because  they  -were  below’  the  rank  of  senior  inspector.  ’ 
We  are  accordingly  directed  to  intimate  that  it  would 
be  a serious  misconception  on  the  part  of  any  inspector 
if  he  tliought  he  should  surrender  his  own  judgment  and 


III  Ireland.) 


repeat  the  mark  assigned  in  the  preceding  year;  and 
the  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  an  iuspector  should  in  every  instance  assign  the 
mark  which  in  his  view,  and  having  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  circular  i-eferrad  to,  properly  represents  the  worth 
of  tha  seliool.  Should  the  mark  so  assigned  differ  from 
that  given  at  the  preceding  general  inspection  the  in- 
spector should,  of  course,  confer  with  the  senior  in- 
spectov,  as  laid  down  in  the  oireular  of  .Tune,  1911. 

By  Order, 

P.  E.  Lemass, 

W.  T.  Dilwobth, 

Secretaries. 

Office  of  National  Education, 

Dublin,  FrliTuary,  1913. 
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APPENDIX  XXXVI. 

{Handed  in  by  Mr.  D.  Friezell,  Accountant  to  the  Oonimiasioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland). 

y'JATEMENT  OF  THE  PlllNCTPAL  DUTIES  OF  THE  ACCOC^NTANT  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


1.  To  be  responsible  for  the  genei'ul  supervision  and 
control  of  the  business  of  the  Accounts  Department  of 
the  Commissioners'  Office,  and  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  that  business. 

2.  To  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner (who  is  the  Accounting  Officer)  the  annual  est* 
mate  of  the  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  Vote  wliich 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  payments  to  be  made-  by 
the  Commissioners. 

3.  To  sign  jointly  with  the  Resident  Commissioner 
(or,  in  his  absence,  with  one  of  the  Secretaries)  the 
advices  to  the  Paymaster  General  of  all  payments  duly 
authorised  to  be  made  out  of  the  Vote,  ajid  to  sign  all 
cheques  and  other  authorities  for  payments. 

4.  To  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
that  no  payment  be  made  which  has  not  been  author- 
ised by  the  Board  and  provided  for  in  the  Vote,  or 
specially  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury. 

n.  To  carefully  watch  the  progi'ess  of  the  expenditure 
under  each  sub-liead  of  the  Vote,  in  order  to  bo  able  to 
satisfy  the  Resident  Commissioner  respecting  the  same, 
and  to  bring  specially  to  his  notice  for  representation  to 


the  Board  any  action  taken  or  expenses  authorised 
which  would  cause  or  tend  to  cause  an  excess  beyond 
the  amounts  provided  for  under  the  respective  sub- 
heads. Also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Resident 
CommissiMier  to  any  measru'c  which  the  Board  may 
desire  to  adopt  which  may  have  the  effect  hereafter 
of  creating  a now  charge  upon  the  Vote,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Treasury. 

6.  To  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner (the  Accounting  Officer)  all  correspondence  witli 
the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Department,  viz; — (a) 
answers  to  audit  queries;  (b)  monthly  accounts;  and 
(c)  annual  Appropriation  -Account. 

7.  To  be  the  interpreter  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
on  questions  relating  to  the  payment  of  Teachers* 
salaries,  etc.,  to  the  clerks  who  make  such  payments. 

8.  To  act  as  .Assessor  of  Income  Tax  for  the  Depart- 
ment. 

f).  To  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Training  Colleges. 

10.  To  supervise  the  preparation  of  all  circuiai'S  or 
letters  on  financial  subjects. 


APPEMDIX  XXXVII. 


(Foriearded  by  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.) 


1. 


NO.  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  BOARD’S  vSERVIOE  ON  THE  31sr  DFAIEMBER  OP  THE  YEARS 
1002  TO  1912. 


Year 

Prixcipaos 

Assistants 

. 

Total  No. 
of 

Principal 

and 

Assistant 

Teachers 

Manual 
Instruc- 
tresses mk3 
Junior* 
Assistant 
Mrstresses 

Work- 

mistrosses 

and 

Industrial 

Teachers 

Literary 

Assistants 

Tomiwrary 

Teachers 

Grand 

Total 

Jlen 

Women 

Total 

Mon 

Women 

Total 

3,565 

8,253 

1,083 

2,641 

3.724 

11,977 

354 

62.5 

12 

29 

13,997 

4,666 

3,599 

8,255 

1,088 

2,699 

3,787 

12,042 

560 

503 

11 

28 

13,144 

3,638 

8,273 

1,161 

2.848 

4.009 

13,281 

660 

427 

10 

14 

13,392 

3,606 

8,189 

1,219 

3,119 

4,338 

12,527 

716 

362 

7 

20 

13.631 

3,592 

8,1.52 

1,220 

3.226 

4,446 

12,598 

1.494 

■ 302 

7 

11 

14,412 

3,554 

8,101 

1,220 

3,384 

4,604 

12,706 

1,845 

272 

6 

5 

14,833 

3,514 

8,026 

1,223 

3,482 

4,705 

12,7.31 

2,022 

233 

6 

5 

14,997 

3,468 

7,967 

1,246 

3,638 

4,884 

12,841 

— 

3,414 

7,890 

1,221 

3,718 

4,939 

12,829 

2,301 

194 

3 

2 

15,329 

7,851 

1,264 

3,918  • 

5.182 

13,033 

2.374 

170 

2 

— 

15,579 

1912 

4,485 

3,331 

7,816 

1,281 

4.117 

5,398 

13,214 

2,336 

148 

2 

4 

15,704 

•ilauual  Instructresses  to  1904.  .lunior  Assistant  Jlistressos  from  1905. 


2 


STATEMENT  as  to  the  number  of  Tencliers  'Aiio  re- 
ceived increments  of  salary  each  year  since  tho 
introduction  of  the  New  System  of  Payments. 

For  the  period  prior  to  the  1st  April,  lOO.'J,  precise 
figures  are  not  readily  obtainable,  but  the  number  of 
Teachers  w'ho,  within  this  period,  were  awarded  incre- 
ments in  respect  of  service  to  the  Ist.April,  1903,  and 
subsequently,  may  be  stated  approximately  as  ; — 


Further  uwarda  to  Graded  Teachers  teere  ; — 


Within  the  year  ended  3 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


at  Mai’ch 

1906  . 

. 1,507 

do.  . 

1907  . 

. 3,714 

do. 

1908  . 

. 1,490 

do. 

1909  . 

. 1,202 

do. 

1910  . 

. 3,072 

do. 

1911  . 

. 1,G12 

do. 

1912  . 

. 1,614 

do. 

1918  . 

. 1,933 

Number  of  Teachers. — About  5,000. 


OCTOBEE,  1913. 


2K2 
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RETUllN  sliowiiig  for  the  years  1908  to  1912  indusiyo 
the  number  of  teachers  who  were  debnrre<l 
from  obtaining  promotion  or  iucromeiit  (a) 
beeauso  the  reports  on  their  worh  <lid  not 
reach  the  prescribed  sl-andavd  of  officieuc.v: 
(b)  as  result  of  reports  of  Iiispectoi-s  relating 
to  buildings  or  equipment  of  schools. 


(«) 


Year 

Number 

debarred 

ftoirr 

promotion 

Number 

debarred 

from 

obtaining 

increment 

'!’otai 

986 

2.286 

3,272 

1904 

873 

2,07.1 

2,944 

1905 

729 

1,819 

3,548 

1906 

2,21.3 

3.201 

1907 

838 

1,8(57 

2.70.5 

1908 

748 

1.C69 

2,417 

1909 

887 

1,681 

2,568 

1910 

877 

1,.593 

2,470 

1911 

803 

l..')20 

2,329 

1912 

906 

1..522 

2,428 

Note  : — In  the  year  1904  and  subsequently,  tlieuumbors 
include  teachers  who  in  tlie  preceding  year  or  years  wore 
also  debarred  from  obtaining  promctimi  or  incremeut. 

(b) 

No  teacher  was  debarred  from  obtaining  promotion 
or  increment  solely  ns  result  of  reports  of  Inspectors 
relating  to  buildings  or  equipment  of  schools. 


APPENDIX  XXXVIII. 

RETURN  showing  the  number  of  teachei-s  compulsorily  retired  in  eacli  year  by  the  Board  of  Nutional  Educa- 
tion before  attaining  the  age  for  retirement  on  full  pension  for  tho  24  years  from  188H  to  1912, 
inclusive. 


(In  this  Return  are  included  not  only  the  teachers 
who  were  dismissed  by  order  of  the  Board  but  also  the 
very  much  larger  number  of  cases  in  which  retirement 
followed  on  a threat  of  serious  action  or  withdrawal  of 
salary  if  improvomeub  in  the  school  were-  not  cffuctwl.l 

Year.  Number  of  Tcachci-s. 

1888  4 

1889  8 

1890  8 

J.891  8 

1.892  3 

1893  8 

1894  13 

1895  15 

1896  23 

1897  23 

1898  28 


Year. 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 


1904 

1905 
1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Nitinbcr  of  Teachers. 


an 


15 

30 

27 

44 

;i4 

18 

9 

14 

in 

11 

10 


4.47  tciuihcr.s. 


APPENDIX  XXXIX. 

Number  of  tcachera  to  whom  it  was  intimated  that  unfavtnirnhle  action  might  be  taken  in  their  regard  for 
not  satisfactorily  teaching  subjects  introduced  by  the  Revised  Progrirmme  of  1900  :■ 1C. 
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APPENDIX  XL. 


(FoTivardcd  by  the  Board  of  National  Fdaceitiou  in  Ireland). 

1. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  IN  1899  RELATIVE  TO  THE  NE1V  SYSTEM. 


Amended  Scheme  oi’  AoMiNxaaiuiiox  of  Vote  foh 
ELEJfEKTAUY  EdDC-ATION  (IEELAKD). 

1S99. 

Consideration,  of  tliu  several  proposals  of  an  amended 
Scheme  of  procedure  submitted  by  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner for  the  better  can-ying  out  of  the  work  of 
this  Department,  as  per  Memorandum  already  issued 
to  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  'W'.  J.  M.  Starkie,  Resident  Commissioner,  moves 
a series  of  resolutions  dealing  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  this  Scheme  : — 

Ordered — 

(ft)  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner bo  approved. 

(ii)  That  application  be  made  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury  for  sanction  to  the  adoption  of 
the  same,  us  constituting  an  improved 
system  of  regulations  for  the  work  of  this 
Department, 

The  Rosnlutiaivs  are  ns  follows : — 

1.  That  after  the  termination  of  the  current  fiuancial 
year,  the  system  of  payments  to  National  School 
Teachers,  generally  knoum  as  the  “ Results  System," 
in  which  portion  of  the  remuneration  of  the  Teachers 
is  made  dependent  on  the  individual  answering  of 
pupils  ill  oacli  of  the  subjects  of  the  School  Programme, 
bo  discontinued,  aud  that  iio  further  examinations  of 
Schools  for  " Results  ” he  held  after  the  3lst  March, 
1900. 

2.  That  after  the  tenniuation  of  the  current  financial 
year,  the  separate  payments  to  Classed  or  Provisionally 
Chissed  Teachers  of  Model,  Convent,  and  Oidinary 
National  Schools,  in  Special  Salaries,  Class  Salaries, 
Capitation  Grants,  Good  Service  Salaries,  Results  Fees, 
School  Grant,  Grant  in  .lieu  of  Customs  and  Excise 
Grant,  Gratuities,  &c.,  be  discontinued. 

!3.  That  on  and  after  the  1st  April,  1900,  all  Classed 
• or  Provisionally  Classed  Teachers  of  Model,  Convent, 
and  Ordinary  National  Schools  be  divided  into  three 
Grades,  the  first  or  highest  Grade  having  two  sections, 
and  that  the  maximum  number  of  Teachers  to  be  re- 
cognised as  ranking  in  the  Second  Grade,  and  in  each 
section  of  the  First  Grade,  respectively,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Commissiouers  and  the  lA>rds  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury.  These  numbers  to  be  subject  to  revision, 
.‘iccordiug  to  the  necessities  or  requirements  of  the 
public  service. 

That  entrance  into  any  grade  be  in  accordance  nith 
rules  approved  by  the  Commissioners  and  the  Treasurj' 
and  that  promotion  from  one  Grade  or  Section  of  a 
Grade  to  another,  be  determined  by  similar  rules. 

The  promotions  to  depend  mainly  on  (a)  Training, 
(b)  Position  in  School,  (c)  Ability  and  general  attain- 
ments',  (d)  Good  Service,  and  (e)  Seniority. 

_ In  every  ease  of  promotion  a positive  recommenda- 
tion  fi'om  the  Inspector  to  be  required. 

4.  That  all  Annual  Examination  of  Teachers,  except 
Provisionally  Classed  Teachers,  Queen’s  Scholars,  Pupil 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  he  abolished  after  1900. 

5.  That  the  ‘‘  Classification  ’’  of  Teachers  as  now 
understood,  lie  abolished  for  all  future  Teachers  after 


1900,  and  that  the  prcstait  system  of  pi-omotion  be 
abolished  for  all  Teachers  after  the  same  date.  Th« 
case  of  Queen’s  Scholars  at  jjrescnt  in  Training  Colleges 
to  be  reserved,  and  other  eases  involving  hardship  to  be 
specially  considered. 

6.  That  after  the  1st  April,  1900,  all  Classed  or 

ProvisionaUy  Classed  permanent  Teachers  then  in  the 
service,  and  all  other  permanent  Teachei-s  appointed  on 
or  after  that  date  as  Principals  or  .Assistants  of  Model, 
Convent,  or  Oi'dinary  National  Schools  (except  Tcaehei-s 
of  Convent  Schools  paid  by  capitation),  be  paid  in  lieu 
of  all  ordinary  emoluments*  from  the  State,  salaries  at 
fixed  rates,  according  to  scales  approved  bv  the  Com- 
missioners- and  the  Treasury,  for  each"  Grade  of 
Teasers.  The  scales  in  eucli  case  to  provide  for  a 

minimum  salary,  rising  by  increments  to  a maximum, 
and  to  be  so  ai-ranged  that  no  Teacher  in  any  Grade 
on  the  1st  April,  1900,  -will  receive  a fixed  salary  of 
le.ss  amount  than  his  or  her  average  annual  income  from 
the  State  during  the  three  yeai-s  ending  on  the  31st 
December,  1899,  or  the  Slsfc  March,  1900  (as  may  be 
afterwards  determined),  or  less  than  such  Teacher’s 
actual  salary  for  the  year  ending  on  either  of  the  dates 
mentioned  (as  may  be  afterwards  determined). 

Tlie  Teacher  to  be  given  an  option  iu  each  case. 

-Also  that  provision  be  made  for  the  oases  of  Teachers 
having  incomes  greater  than  the  highest  specified  in 
the  Seales. 

7.  That  the  Conductors  of  Convent  and  Monasterv 
Schools  at  present  paid  by  Capitation  fees,  Results  fees, 
&c.,  receive,  on  and  after  the  1st  April,  1900,  a Capita- 
tion fee  in  lieu  of  all  ordinary  emoluments  from  the 
State. 

8.  That  the  case  of  Workmistressea,  Industa-iol 
Teachers,  Temporary  Assistants,  Temporary  Workmis- 
tresaes,  and  Junior  Li-terary  Assistan-ts  be  specially 
considered,  and  scales  of  fixed  salaries  be  dra-wn  up 
for  each. 

9.  That  the  School  Programme,  School  Curriculum, 
and  System  of  School  Cirganization  be  revised  and 
amended  so  as  to  secure  greater  simplification  of  the 
work  of  the  Teachers,  -unth  increased  offieienoy  in  the 
general  plan  outlined  in  the  Resident  Commisaioner’s 
memorandum. 

10.  Th^t  the  present  Rules  iu  the  Commissionei's’ 
Code  in  relation  to  Evening  Schools  be  abolished,  aud 
that  Rules  similar  to  those  iu  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner’s Memorandum  be  drawn  up  and  submitted  to 
the  Treasury  for  approval. 

11.  That  the  Inspection  StaS  be  re-organized  on  the 
plan  drawn  up  by  the  Resident  Comnlissionei',  and  that 
application  Ije  made  to  the  Treasury  for  sanction  of  Wie 
new  scales  of  salary. 

That  Teachers  of  National  Schools  be  eligible  feu' 
promotion  after  the  1st  April,  1900,  to  the  rank  of 
Junior  Inspector  on  special  conditions. 

That  the  present  .sj'stem  of  appointment  of  Inspectors 
by  competitive  examination  be  suspended. 

That  the  question  of  the  mode  of  selection ' of  the 
Senior  Inspectors  be.  reserved. 


-*  Ordinary  emoluments  consist  of Class  or  other 
Salary,  School  Grant,  Customs  and  Excise  Grant,  Re- 
sults fees  (for  subjects  taught  wholly  or  partly  within 
school  hours).  Gratuities,  &c. 


Copy  of  Board’s  Order  (3)  of  7th  January,  1902. 

(a.)  That  all  written  orders  and  directions  given  by 
the  Secretaries  to  any  official  either  of  the  Indoor  or  of 
the  Outdoor  Departmental  Staff,  or  to  other  officers  of 
the  Board,  shall  be  assumed  by  the  officers  to  whom 
they  shall  have  been  given  to  have  been  made  by  the 
authority,  general  or  special,  of  the  Board,  or  of  the 


Resident  Commissiouer,  but  this  rule,  shall  not  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  Secretaries  as  between  tliem . and 
the  Resident  Commissioner  and  the  Roai'd. 

(b.)  That,  subject  to  the  preceding  rule,  the  Secre- 
taries, Financial  Assistant  Secretary,  and  Chief  Inspec- 
tors, shall  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  under  the 
direct  authority  of  the  Board  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner. 
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Copy  of  Board’s  Order  of  28th  April,  1903. 

That  the  Board  feci  ccDnstrained  to  reprimand  Mr. 
Purser  for  not  acting  at  oucc  on  the  order  ho  received 
from  the  Secretaries,  and  that  his  attention  be  directed 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  7th  Jaiiuary,  1902, 
viz  : — “ That  all  mitten  orders  and  directions  written 
by  the  Secretaries  to  any  official  either  of  the  Indoor  or 


of  the  Outdoor  Departnicutal  Staff  of  the  Board,  shall 
be  assumed  to  have  been  made  by  the  authority, 
general  or  special,  of  the  Boani  or  of  the  Eesideut 
Commissioner”;  and  that  he  be  infomied  that  the 
Board  consider  that  the  instructions  given  in  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  iff  21st  April  wei-c  sufficiently  definite 
and  should  have  been  cnrrii'd  out  without  ijuestiow  hy- 
him, 


Copy  of  the  Board's  Order,  7th  Juiio,  IVifli. 

That  the  iiosition  and  emoluments  of  the  Secretaries,  which  existed  previous  to  I'.lOd.  ho  ivstovtd. 


APPENDIX  XLI. 


(_FoTii:aTdcd  by  the.  Hoard  of  Natioiinl  Bdneation  in  Irchiiid). 


A RETURN -of  all  Schools  inspected  by  Mr.  Welpli  during  his  first  year  in  charge  of  Clonmel  (.hncuiT, 
with  merit  mark  assigned  to  eacii  school,  and  also  the  merit  mark  assigned  to  the  same  school  for 
previous  and  subsequent  year's. 

MERIT  MARK. 


Roll 

No. 

School. 

School  Year, 
1908-9. 

School  Year, 
1900-10. 
(Mr.  Welply). 

School  Y'ear, 
1910-11. 

School  Year, 
1911-12. 

Roll 

No. 

ScIkmoI. 

School  Year, 
1908-9. 

School  icar, 
1909-10. 
(Mr.  Wclply). 

School  Year, 
1910-11. 

Sehool  Year, 
1911-12. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G 

9857 

Ballylooby  Girls’  . . 

V.G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

10154 

Rathkoeviu 

G. 

V.G 

G. 

G. 

F. 

F. 

10400 

Atderonoy. 

P. 

G. 

P. 

P. 

G. 

10402 

Marlficld 

G. 

G. 

G. 

F. 

M. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

10991 

Qarrydoolis  Boys’ 

G. 

G. 

G. 

F. 

P. 

F 

10992 

Garrydoolw  Girls’  . . 

V.G. 

G. 

G. 

2077 

G 

G 

F 

F 

11230 1. 

Bilboa  Girls’ 

G. 

G. 

G. 

V.G. 

CJoolmoyne 

G 

G 

G 

F 

15693/ 

11267 

Farranrory 

P. 

VG 

G 

G. 

G. 

11268 

Lisnamrook  Girls’ 

F. 

G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

11389 

BallinciuTV 

F. 

G. 

M. 

M. 

G. 

11453 

Lisnamrook  Boys’ 

F. 

M. 

F, 

F. 

G. 

F. 

G. 

G. 

11735 

Kilbarron  Boys'  . . 

i<’. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

11798 

Kiiross  . . 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

Thurles  P.  L.  U. 

G. 

P, 

G. 

G. 

11872 

Carriok-on-fcfmr  Con. 

E. 

£. 

B. 

E. 

11960 

Fimioo 

G. 

.F. 

F. 

F. 

G. 

G. 

F. 

F. 

11069 

Carrickbeg  Bo\'s’  . . 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

Gravsfcowa 

G. 

F. 

P. 

F. 

11070 

Camokbog  Girls’  . . 

F. 

F. 

M. 

Borrisokanc  Boys’ 

V.G. 

G. 

G. 

12180 

Clonmel  Convent  . . 

V.G. 

V.G. 

G. 

Kyle  Park 

G. 

F. 

F. 

F; 

12349 

Morton  St.  Convent 

E. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

12363 

Clonmel  P.  L.  XT.  . . 

G. 

M, 

F. 

F. 

12540 

Cloninore  Boys’  . . 

G. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

V.G. 

G. 

V.G, 

V.G. 

12641 

Clonmoro  Givis’ 

G. 

G. 

F. 

G. 

V.G. 

F. 

P. 

F. 

126C7 

Clerihan  Boys’ 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G 

5308 

Gortnahoc 

F. 

G. 

F. 

G. 

12668 

Clerihan  Gii'ls’ 

(4. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

5633 

Cioamol  Model 

G. 

G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

12796 

iSt.  Mai-y’s  (Clonmel) 

G. 

G. 

F. 

P. 

0658 

Kildangan  Boys’  . . 

F. 

G. 

F. 

13014 

iVetharu  Monastery 

G. 

F. 

Q. 

G. 

6659 

Kildangan  Girls’  . . 

S’ 

13210 

.Uallmgarry  Boys' 

G. 

F. 

G. 

6789 

Lisronagh 

G. 

13247 

Templemore  Bovs’ 

V.G. 

P. 

6918 

Powerstown 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

18248 

Templcmoro  Infant 

F. 

F. 

P. 

P. 

7133 

Shanakill 

G. 

F. 

P. 

13371 

Borxisokane  Convent 

E. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

E. 

7263  \ 

Bilboa  Boys’ 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

13520 

Commonaline 

G. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

15692/ 

13606 

Thurles  (2) 

V.G. 

G. 

V.G. 

G. 

73021 

Kilmakill 

G. 

G. 

G. 

F. 

13646 

Killenaule  Boys’  . . 

V.G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

1S993/ 

13650 

lullenaule  Girls’  . . 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G.- 

7480 

Cappamoro  Boys’  . . 

G. 

G. 

• G. 

13847 

Hollvford  Bovs’  . . 

G. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

7669 

Tineteriffe 

Midd. 

13848 

G. 

G. 

7595 

GranKemookler  Boys’ 

G. 

Midd. 

F. 

F. 

14081 

Coleman  . . 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

7596 

Grangemookler  Girls’ 

V.G. 

G. 

14951 

Kilvemnoti 

V.G. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

7662 

Lough 

G. 

14957 

Qlcnbano 

V.G. 

(4. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

7782 

Castle  Iny  Boys’  . . 

G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

1.5008 

Shronell 

G. 

y. 

F. 

F. 

7783 

Castle  Iny  Girls’  . . 

F. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

15127 

VG 

G 

G 

6 

7885 

Cmughcloney 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

15266 

Carrick-on-Suir 

G 

G 

G. 

G. 

8034 

Kilbarron  Girls’  . . 

F. 

Midd. 

Midd. 

F. 

15299 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G 

8440 

Dpperchureh  Girls’ 

V.G 

G. 

G, 

G. 

15334 

Ballmgarry  Convent 

V.G. 

G. 

F. 

G. 

8733 

Moyne  Girls’ 

15362 

iViuilinalionc  Boys’ 

G. 

F. 

V.G. 

8747 

Upperchurch  Boys’ 

G. 

G. 

15363 

V.G. 

F. 

F. 

G. 

8903 

Potnard  Convent  . . 

V.G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

15418 

V.G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

9407 

Templemore  Convt. 

G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G, 

15795 

St.  Mary’s  (Temple- 

V.G. 

V.G. 

G. 

V.G 

9745 

Glenanore  Boys’  . . 

9746 

Glsnanoie  Girls’  . . 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

G. 

16055 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

9856 

Ballylooby  Boys’  . . 

G. 

F. 

G. 

G. 

•Amalgamated  with  11969. 
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APPENDIX  XLII. 


(Forwarded  hy  the  Board  of 

M13M0ll.^NDUM  AS  TO  GRADING  SCHOOLS  AND 
TEACHERS. 

A.  PunsEi!, 
18/10/’08. 

The  Inspectors  of  each  circuit  should  at  a Coufetenoe 
make  out  a classified  list  of  the  schools  under  the 
following  heads : — 

(a)  Bad. 

(b)  Middling. 

(c)  Fair. 

(d)  Good. 

(e)  Very  good. 

(fj  Excellent. 

The  schools  under  (a),  (b),  (c)  would  be  3rd  grade 
•schools;  (d)  -2nd  grade  schools;  (e)  12  gi'ade  schools; 
and  (f)  1'  grade  schools,  without  any  regard  to  the 
average  attendance. 

In  drawing  up  these  lists  the  Inspectors  should  in  the 
first  instance  give  the  teachers  the  benefit  of  any  doubt. 

There  would  be  a diSerent  pi-ogramme  for  each  grade 
of  school,  more  extensive  for  every  advance  in  grade. 
'The  Inspector  should  he  at  liberty  in  individui  schools 
to  modify  the  grade  programme  to  suit  the  needs  of  a 
locality. 

Roughly  the  programmes  might  be  as  follo-ws,  these 
representing  the  maximum  to  be  attempted  : 

PaoonAMMER — Lowest  Ghade  Schools. 

Readiiiii, — Not  more  than  tliree  Literary  Readers  ex- 
clusive of  Primer  to  be  used  (say  I.,  III.  for  2nd  and 
3rd  standards;  IV.  or  V.  for  higher  standards).  Ex- 
planation to  receive  special  attention'. 

Writing. — Headlines  mainly  even  in  highest  section. 
Spelling. — Oral  in  Junior,  oral  and  written  in  Senior. 
Composition. — Juniors,  oral  answering  in  complete 
•sentences.  Seniors,  do.,  but  also  on  paper,  and  short 
letters. 

Grammar.—'No  formal  lessons;  correction  of  errors. 
Arithmetic. 

Section  (a). — Merely  oral  and  mental  up  to  20. 

(fa)  All  simple  rules  and  easy  examples,  and  mental 
up  to  50. 

(c)  Simple  and  compound  rules.  Easv  reduction 
and  proportion.  Mental  work. 

•Geography. 

Section  (a).— Local:  seasons,  niotions  of  earth,  etc. 
Elementary. 

(b)  and  (o)  Do.,  with  outlines  of  Ireland  and  rest 
of  ■Qnited  Kingdom;  chief  tlivisions  of  laud  and 
water,  chief  countries. 

Singmg  (if  teacher  is  musical). — Six  school  songs. 
Drill.— Very  elementary  exercises  (during  play  time). 
Needleworh. 

(a)  Knitting ; sewing  on  buttons. 

(b)  Knitting,  hemming,  running. 

(c)  Stitching,  gathering  button  holes,  patching. 

Teacher  not  to  be  allowed  to  teach  an  Evening 
:School,  or  have  Monitors,  or  teach  Extras,  unless  he  is 
reckoned  as  2nd  grade. 

PnooRAMME — ^2nd  Giiade  School. 

Reading. — May  have  a Reader  for  every  class  and 
may  use  Historical  Reader  (grouping  should,  of  course, 
be  carried  out  where  possible). 

TTriftn^. — ^Headlines  till  penmanship  is  good;  then 
-may  write  various  exercises,  including  Bookkeepijig. 
Spelling. 

(a)  Mainly  oral. 

(b)  Oral  and  written. 

(c)  Mainly  VTitten. 


National  Education  in  Ireland). 

(lompoeitian. 

(a)  Mainly  oral. 

(b)  'Vh'itten  answers  in  full  sentences. 

(e)  Letters  and  simple  descriptions. 

Grom7ncir. 

(a)  Mainly  oral. 

(b)  Correction  of  errors.  I’he  sentence.  Ety- 
moiogy. 

(0)  Ditto;  easy  syntax. 

.Irithnieiic. 

(a)  Mental  up  to  30. 

(b)  All  simple  rules;  compound  mles;  reduction; 
mental  to  100. 

(c)  I*roportion ; vulgar  and  decimal  fractions;  easy 
practice  and  interest. 

Geography. 

(a)  As  in  lower  grade  school. 

(b)  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

(o)  Europe  and  World. 

Singing  (if  teacher  musical). 

(a)  and  (b)  As  in  lower  grade. 

(c)  More  songs;  chords  of  doh.  and  sol. 

(Should  teacher  be  very  capable,  he  can  carry  in- 
struction further). 

Drill. — More  advanced. 

Drawing  and  Manual  Instnicition. — Course  to  be 
mapped  out. 

BUmenUiry  Science  and  Common  Obfeefs.— Course  to 
be  mapped  out. 

NecdUework. — More  advanced  than  in  lower  grade 
schools;  in  highest  section  to  include  “ making  up.” 

Teacher  may  teach  Evening  School,  mav  have 
Monitors,  and  may  teacli  Extras  outside  school  hours. 

PUOGRAMMES. 

12  Grade  School. 

All  foregoing;  those  at  end  of  list  more  fully. 

Boys  to  add  elementai7  mensuration  to  arithmetic. 
Girls  need  not  take  elementary  science  in  the  classes 
in  which  cookery  and  household  management  ore  taken. 

At  least  one  Extra  should  be  taught  to  boys  of 
highest  section. 

Girls  of  highest  section  to  learn  “ cutting  out." 

Teacher,  may  have  Evening  School,  have  charge  of 
Monitors,  and  teach  two  Extras. 


1'  Grade. 

Still  more  advanced.  Should  as  a rule  have  VII. 
and  VIII.  standard. 

Teaching  should  be  thorough,  and  pupils  should 
display  considerable  intelligence  as  a result. 

Teacher  should  have  all  privileges  that  can  be 
allowed.  Ho  might  be  given  the  services  of  a limited 
number  of  Pupil  Teachers. 

Of  course,  in  all  grades  gi'eat  weight  should  be 
attached  to  discipline,  moral  tone,  order,  neatness, 
cleanliness,  etc.,  etc. 

Schools  classed  ” (a)  Bad  ” should  be  noticed  for 
withdrawal  of  grants  at  the  end  of  at  most  two  years 
unless  improved  in  proficiency  meanwhile;  salary  at 
only  muiiraum  of  3rd  grade  to  be  paid  while  ” Bad.” 

Schools  classed  “ (b)  Middling  ” would  continue  to  be 
recognised  so  long  as  they  did  not  deteriorate,  but  the 
teachers  would  bo  entitled  only  to  minimum  of  3rd 
grade  salary  or  the  slight  advance  on  that  they  might 
receive  by.au  occasional  increment  which  would  accrue 
if  they  happened  any  consecutive  tliree  j'enrs  to  do 
fair  work. 

Schools  classed  ” (c)  Fair  ” might  cam  for  their 
teachers  salary  up  to  maximum  of  3rd  grade  bv  tri- 
ennial ’norements.  • ' . 
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Seiiools  Rlusswl  ••  (tl;  ■■  will  if  tUe  averago  at- 

tRiidaiieo  Ls  suffinii'ni  onlitle  tlu;  teaelic-i-  to  2nd  gtade 
salary,  if  IJe  or  she  is  recognised  as  of  2nd  grade 
effioieney.  , 

SimiliU'lv,  Schools  classed  “ (e)  V-good  mid  (I) 
13xcellent  ’’  Mill  entitle  tiieii-  teachers  to  12  gi-ade  and 
I'  grade  salary,  reapoetively,  if  the  teachers  are  re- 
cognised as  of  12  and  1’  grade  efficiency.  But  a 
teacher  of  a lower  grade  efficiency  can  receive  only  the 
salary  of  such  lo«cr  grade  until  promoted,  even  though 
put  in  charge  of  a higher  grade  school. 

As  liEGAllDS  TE.A0HE1!S. 

An  cx-Moiiitor,  ex-Pupil  Toachor,  or  other  untrained 
Teacher,  can  ranJj  as  a rule  only  as  Assistant  and  be 
entitled  at  most  to  8rd  grade  salary.*  Until  trained 
he  must  v’ork  his  way  up  to  the  maximuin  salary  of 
that  grade  by  trieuoial  iueroments.  (Exceptional  treat- 
ineut  siiould  at  present  he  shown  to  untrained  Assis- 
tants of  long  standing,  botli  ns  regards  cli^bility  for 
Principalship  and  ns  to  promotion  when  their  services 
have  been  very  efficient). 

.A  trained  person,  who  was  not  n Piincipal  when 
entering  the  College,  should  i-cceivc  on  first  appoint- 
ment after  leaving  the  College  his  or  licr  salary  ou 
entering,  or  the  minimum,  of  8rd  grade  if  not  before 
employed  as  teacher,  and  if  iii  charge  of  a Srd  grade 
school  must  work  liis  way  up  to  top  of  grade  by  tri- 
ennial increments.  If  appointed  to  a 2nd  grade  school, 
or  if  his  school  by  efficient  service  becomes  2nd  gi-ade. 
such  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  first  triennial  period 
of  efficient  service  may  bo  advanced  to  the  maximum 
salary  of  3rd  grade,  and  after  three  more  years  of 
efficient  service  be  promoted  to  2ud  grade. 

If  such  tciichor  is  appointed  to  a 1.2  grade  school, 
his  progress  as  far  as  2nd  grade  will  be  exactly  the 
same.  • He  will  spend  three  years  on  minimum  salary 
of  2nd  grade ; and  on  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  will  tiren  become  entitled  to  the  maximum  salary 
of  2nd  grade,  and  after  three  more  years  of  efficient 
service  will  become  entitled  to  promotion  to  lowest 
scale  of  12  grade.  “ High  Efficiency  ” shojild  be  re- 
quired for  any  promotion  beyond  this. 

But  should  such  a teaclier  having  reached  2nd  grade 
fail  to  maintain  the  status  of  his  school  as  12, he  should 


*I  consider  the  minimum  salary  of  Srd  grade  should 
be  increased;  the  increments  cori'pspondingly  decreased. 


then  reach  the  maximum  salary  ol  •in.l  grud<-  only  by 
triennial  ineroments.  Shouhl  a schiKil  and  teacher 
merit  the  higher  classification,  but  the  average  atten- 
dance not  reach  the  required  standard,  the  tericher 
while  in  charge  of  it  would  not  he  entitled  to  increase 
of  salary  to  such  other  grade,  but  ou  getting  charge  of 
a larger  scliool  might  at  ouce  be  granted  provisional 
paynreub  of  salary  of  next  higher  grade  tha)i  that  j>re- 
viously  paid  on. 

Should  u touelier  fail  t(.»  keep  ii  sclmol  up  to  the 
grade  it  had  reuched,  it  shouUl  after  one*  yisar’s  further 
trial  he  reduced  in  rank — teacher’s  salary  being  simi- 
larly diminished.  But  no  teuchc-r  of  35  years  of  ago 
or  upw'ards  should  be  so  depressed  unless  his  in- 
efficiency is  due  to  neglect  or  uiisconduot.  He  may, 
however,  he  required  to  resign  on  pension  should  the 
interests  of  the  school  dcumud  such  a coui-se. 

Principals  of  large  schools  should  receive  an  extra 
payment  for  every  43  pupils  above.  140  in  average 
attendance. 

-Assistants  in  fair  and  better  schools  will  be  entitlfKl 
to  roach  maximum  salary  of  3rd  grade  by  triennial 
increments.  For  special  efficiency  in  large  or  impor- 
tant schools  tlie  first  -Assistant  may  be  advasiced  to> 
2nd  grade  salary,  and  may  be  even  hiius<>lf  be  reckouiHl 
as  13  grade  after  appointment  as  Principal  to  an  effi- 
cient school  of  12  or  I.‘  grade,  wtdlo  other  very  efficient 
Assistants  may  bo  similarly  ree.lconerl  -as  2nd  grade- 
(This  grading  n'ould  bo  on  the  rccoinnicmlation  of  the 
Inspectors). 

No.  of  schools  expocti''d  in  each  grade  in  a District 
with  450  schools  : — 

Bad,  43;  Middling,  U(l.  Tlu's<‘  \void<l  probably  tend' 
to  diminish. 

Fair,  18C. 

(3ood,  100.  Perhaps  10  of  Ihesn  would  have  less 
than  30  pupils. 

V.  Good.  55.  Perhaps  13  of  thesi!  would  haw 
less  than  30  ]oupils. 

Excellent,  23.  Perhaps  10  of  these  would  linvcr 
less  than  70  pupils. 

If  the  system  of  grading  woi-ked  to^viirtls  improving 
the  schools  as  it  ought  to,  the  number  in  tbc  higher 
grades  should  show  eonsidornble  incn'ftse. 

Convent  schools  should  be  treated  exactly  us  ordinary 
schools,  and  not  given  any  special  privileges  of  classifi- 
cation or  payment. 


APPENDIX  XLIII. 

(Fortcarded  hij  the  Huard  oj  Natio7tal  ICducatiou  in  Irf^laiid). 


RJ3POET  0¥  FINANCTAL  ASSISTANT 
SECBEI’ARY. 

Being  an  Extract  from  a McmoraiKhim  prepared  for 
Sir  A.  MacDoiuiell,  Under  Secretary,  30/l’04, 
showing  how  the  Commissioners’  Rules  in  re- 
gal'd to  av'ards  of  Good  Service.  Salary  and  Grade 
Piomotions  of  Teachers  have  been  carried  out 
for  the  first  Triennial  Period  of  Teachers’  Service 
under  the  new  System  of  Pavments,  ended 
.3]/3/’0S. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY’S  REPORT. 
Report  foi'  the  First  Triennial  period  of  Teacher’s  Ser- 
vice under'  the  New  System  of  Payments  ended 
31st  March,  1913,  showing  how  the  Commis- 
sioners’ Rules  in  regard  to  Awards  of  Good 
Service  Salary  and  Grade  Pi-omotions  of  Teachers 
have  beoii  carried  out. 

All  teachers  of  ordinary  National  Schools  are  divided 
into  tiiree  grades,  and  promotion  from  a lower  to  a 
higher  Grade,  and  from  the  Second  to  the  first  section  of 
the  First  Grade,  depends  upon  (I.)  training;  (II.)  posi- 
tion in  school;  (III.)  ability  and  general  attainments; 
(IV.)  good  service;  (V.)  seniority;  and  (VI.)  sufficiency 
of  average  attendance  as  defined  in  the  Code. 


The  following  is  the'  scale  of  grade  salai'ica  for  Prin- 
cipal and  Assistant  Teachers,  us  provided  by  tire  Com- 
inissiouors  in  their  present  Code  of  Regulations  : — 


Ooutiniicd  Good  Service 

Salary — 

Maximum 

Triennial  Incii'iucnts. 

Gradn. 

Salary. 

Residual 

Number 

Capitation 

of 

Grant. 

Inoremonts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3 

10 

2 

107  -Males 

117 

10 

1 

127  1 

J>.  .. 

139 

12 

3 

175J 

3 

89  !•  Fo- 

V.  .. 

97 

8 

\ 

10,3  1 males 

Ib  .. 

114 

11 

3 

}jij 

(1)  Assistants  generally — Males,  from  £5(5  to  £'7i 

Females,  from  to  £05.  , 

(2)  Assistants  entitled  to  bonuses  uuder  Irish  Edu- 
cation -Act,  2892 — Males,  fi-om  £50  to  £6*0;  Females, 
from  £44  to  £72  10s. 
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A maximum  rate  is  fixed  for  Assistaut  Teachers  and 
for  each  grade  of  Principal  Teachers,  and  the  regula- 
tions provide  that  such  maximum  may  be  reached  by 
Triennial  Increments  of  Continued  Good  Service  Salary 
on  fulfilment  of  necessary  conditions  as  to  satisfactory 
service,  sufficiency  of  average  daily  attendance,  etc. 

Rule  200,  Section  II.  (b.)  specifies  that  “ The  grade 
salary  may  be  supplemented  by  periodic  awards  of 
Continued  Good  Service  Salary,  according  io  the 
scale  of  Continued  Oood  Service  Salary  arranged  for 
the  grade.” 

AWARDS  OF  TRIENNIAL  INCREMENTS  OF  GOOD 
SERVICE  SALARY;  GRADING  AND  PRO- 
MOTION OF  TEACHERS. 

This  work,  which  has  proved  one  of  the  CTeatest  and 
most  troublesome  operations  in  which  the  Deparfanont 
has  ever  been  engaged,  was  begun  soon  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  three  years  of  teachers’  service 
under  the  new  system  of  payments,  namely  81st  March 
last,  and  involved  an  examination  of  the  claims  of  all 
teachers  entered  on  the  books  prior  to  1st  April,  1900. 

In  June,  1901,  a temporai-y  or  provisional  grading 
of  teachers  took  place,  baaed  entirely  upon  the  incomes 
of  the  staff.  All  teachers  who  were  then  in  receipt  of 
salai-ies  from  £56  to  £17  per  annum  (in  the  case  of 
men),  or  between  .£44  and  £65  (in  the  ease  of  women), 
were  placed  in  the  III.  Grade;  men  with  salaries  from 
£87  to  £107,  and  women  with  salaries  from  £78  to  £89 
per  annum,  were  placed  in  the  II.  Grade,  men  with 
£117  to  £127,  and  women  with  £97  to  £105  per  am-mm 
were  placed  in  the  12  Grade,  men  with  £139  to  £175  or 
above,  and  women  with  £114  to  £141  or  above  per 
annum  were  placed  in  the  I'  Grade.  The  salary  taken 
into  account  in  each  case  was  irrespective  of  the  Resi- 
dual Capitation  Grant  allowed.  The  Assistants  were 
all  placed  in  the  III.  Grade. 

The  foregoing  division  of  teachers  followed  the  scale 
approved  by  the  Commissioners  given  above;  but  as  the 
actual  salary  of  existing  teachers  did  not  in  very  many 
cases  correspond  with  the  Grade  Scale,  those  whose 
sahu-y  exceeded  the  maximum  of  III.,  of  II.,  or  of  12. 
Grade,  but  did  not  come  up  to  the  minimum  of  II., 
of  12.,  or  of  I'  Grade,  respectively,  were  recognised  only 
as  III.,  II.,  or  12.  Grade,  respectively.*  This  neces- 
sary arrangement  gave  rise  to  a great  deal  of  mur- 
muring on  the  part  of  some  highly  classed  tcachei-s 
who  were  placed, in  grades  not  corresponding  to  their 
classification,  under  the  old  rules,  and  angry  corres- 
pondence from  Managers;  but  it  was  unavoidable  on 
the  change  fi-om  classification  to  grading,  and,  as  ex- 
plained to  Manager's,  it  was  only  yravisional.  Now’, 
however,  that  the  claims  of  all  such  teachers  have  been 
examined  and  the  promotion  lists  have  been  completed, 
the  status  assigned  to  each  teacher  from  1st  April, 
1908,  must  be  regai'ded  as  definitely  fixed.  The  num- 
bers of  teachers  in  the  different  grades  provided  for  iu 
the  origionl  scheme  as  amended  in  1900  were  limited 
as  follows  : — 


Guadk. 

Men. 

Women. 

P.  ..  ..  .. 

300 

270 

P.  ..  ..  ..I 

600 

400 

II.  

2,500 

2,000 

ni. 

2,100 

3,400 

6.400 

6,070 

'Total 

11,470 

These  numbers,  a close  adherence  to  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  financial  stability  of  the  uow  system  of 
payments  to  teachers,  have  been  somewhat  altered  as 
the  result  of  the  promotions  of  teachers  now  recom- 
mended for  the  Board’s  sanction  (see  page  22). 

As  it  was  obvious  that  if  tire  increased  annual 
amounts  that  became  payable  to  teachers  in  each  year 
were  granted  upon  a iloosa  award  of  Triennial  Incre- 
ments of  Salary  (even  without  promotions  from  a louver 


These  teachers  are  referred  to  as  Intergrade  Teachers. 


to  a higher  grade),  such  grants  would  probably  lead  to 
payments  in  excess  of  tie  Vote  in  some  years;  and  as 
the  danger  of  exceeding  the  total  gi'ant  for  salaries 
would  even  more  quickly  result  from  the  periodic  pro- 
motions of  teachers,  if  unduly  extended,  it  became 
necessary  to  draw  up  and  abide  by  clear',  definite,  and 
strict  regulatious  under  which  the  Department  could 
safely  and  impartially  carry  out  the  two  distinct  actions 
of  (1)  awarding  Good  Service  Increments  aud  (2)  Pro- 
moting Teachers.  Accordingly  the  regulations  were 
framed  aud  issued  for  the  miidance'  of  Inspectors  aud 
the  Office  Staff,  so  as  to  en^le  them  to  deal  uniformly 
with  evei-y  variety  of  case  tliat  might  arise. 

The  claims  for  Triennial  Increment  were  dealt  with 
first.  The  number  of  teachers,  Principals  and  Assis- 
tants, serving  on  the  1st  April,  1903,  was  11,500.  Of 
these — after  eliminating  new  teachers  who  had  not 
served  three  years,  and  such  as  were  obviously  ineligible 
from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  fi-ned  or  otherwise 
seriously  censured  for  neglect  of  duty,  etc.— there  re- 
mained about  10,000  teachers  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
following  table  of  numbers  was  prepared  in  Mav. 

1903  I 1 

Number  of  teachers  who  on  31/3/1908  had  served 
three  years,  10,158.  Number  of  Principals — Men, 
4,248;  Women,  8,218.  Number  of  Assistants — Men, 
700;  Women,  1,992.  Total,  10,158. 


These  were  provisionally  graded  as  follows  : — 


Geade. 

j 

Prinoipaps. 

Asststakts. 

Cases  where 
THE  SAiAEIES 
ARE 

Iksesbeape 
(included  in 
the  foregoing.) 

1 

Mm 

Women 

Man. 

Women 

Men. 

Women 

P. 

231 

191 

414 

285 

_ 

159 

1,211 

817 

_ 

2,392 

1,926 

700 

1.992 

802  : 

569 

Totals 

4,248 

3,218 

700 

1,992 

1,219 

878 

Lists  of  all  teachers  who  served  three  years,  by  Cir- 
cuits' and  Sections  of  Circuits,  giving  names  of  smiools, 
roll  Nos.,  average  attendances,  present  salaries,  aud 
grades,  tvere  prepared.  The  sheets  were  then  sent  to 
.the  different  Inspectors,  with  the  following  letter  of 
instructions  ; — 

Office  of  National  Education, 

Dublin,  8tli  June,  1903. 

W©  are  directed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
extract  from  Rule  200  II.  (b.)  : — 

“ Awnnls  of  Continued  Good  6>ervice  Salary  may  be 
made  to  Teachei-s  of  Schools  with  an  average  atten- 
dance of  twenty  pupils  or  above,  when  the  Commis- 
sioners are  satisfied  that  the  work  done  iu  the  School  is 
satisfactory,  and  that  reasonable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils.” 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  we  enclose  herewith 
lists  of  the  teachers  in  your  Section  of  tire  Circuit  who 
may  be  granted  increments  provided  the  necessary  con- 
ditions  have  been  complied  noth,  aud  in  tlie  ease  of 
every  Teacher  where  an  amount  of  iucrement  is  set 
forth  you  will  ■write  iu  the  column  beaded  “ Notes  or 
Observations,”  the  word  ‘‘  Recommended,  if  you  con- 
sider that  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  extract  from 
the  Rule  quoted  above  have  been  complied  with. 

In  cases  where  you  consider  the  said  couditiops  have 
not  been  complied  with,  you  will  write  “ Not  Recom- 
mended.” In  the  eases  mai'ked  ‘‘  Nil  ” on  the  Sheets, 
you  need  make  no  noting. 

This  is  an  extremely  urgent  matter,  and  the  'ists 
must  be  returned  to  this  Office  not  later  than  Saturday 
next. 

We  are,  «S:c.,  &c., 

P.  E.  LEMA8S, 

W.  J.  DILWORTH, 

:SecTeiaries. 


2 L 
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On  receipt  of  the  Circuit  Lists  from  the  Inspectors, 
with  their  individual  recommendntions,  the  Office  Stafl 
prepared  from  these  lists  sheets  setting  forth  the  names 
of  all  teachers  veeonimeudcd  by  the  luspectors  for 
award  of  Increment.  When  this  was  done  the  Office 
records  were  carefully  examined  in  the  case  of  each 
teacher,  and  the  result  entered  on  the  sheet  opposite  the 
teacher’s  name.  The  reports  of  the  Inspectors  for  the 
period  preceding  the  1st  April,  19015,  wore  then  ex- 
amined, and  the  character  of  the  last  reports  set  forth. 
The  descriptive  words  " Excellent,”  ” Good,”  “ Fair,” 
or  “ Bad  ” were  entered  on  the  sheets,  aud  the  whole  of 
tliese  files  of  documents  were  afterwards  gone  over  by 
the  two  Examiners,  who  made  the  fiual  srotings  upon 
each,  prior  to  the  gi-ant  or  refusal  of  the  Increment. 
Tliis  was  n very  laboriorrs  and  trying  duty.  Upwards 
of  20,000  repoi-ts  were  examined  hy  the  Staff.  The 
work  of  Principals  and  Assistants  I'espectively  as  show'ii 
on  the  reports  was  discriminated. 

No  loss  than  8,230  teachers  were  debarred,  and  con- 
sequently excluded  from  consideration  ns  regards  In-^ 
ei-ements,  owing  to  the  fact  that — 

(a.)  They  were  found  to  be  already  at  the  maximum 
of  their  gi'ades;  or 

(b.)  They  had  incomes  grontov  than  the  maximum 
of  tiieir  grades ; or 

(e.)  The  average  attendance  at  their  schools  would 
not  warrant  any  increase  of  salary  at  present; 
or  that  they  weie 

(d.)  Assistant  Teachers  promoted  to  be  Principals 
who  since  1/4/1901  had  received  special  in- 
creases of  salary  greater  than  the  iiicveinent  of 
their  grade. 

Thus  the. number  of  teachers  presumably  eligible  for 
Inoi'oment  of  salary  from  the  1st  April,  1908,  was  re- 
duced to  6,919. 

It  ehould  he  explained  that  in  some  cases  teachers 
coming  under  heads  (a..)  and  (b.)  above,  though  in- 
eligible for  Increments,  were  eligible  for  advancement 
to  higher  grades,  and  accordingly  the  names  of  all  such 
teachers  were  placed  03i  special  lists  and  forwarded  to 
the  luspectors  as  candidates  for  j)roniafion  in  grade. 

In  addition,  all  teachers-  who  had  Veceived,  or  could 
receive,  only  a iMriial  Increment  of  salary  were  likewise 
submitted  to  the  Inspector  with  instructions  to  recom- 
mend for  promotion  suclr  as  were  deserving  of  advance- 
ment. (See  page  20.)  There  were  1,200  such  teachers. 

The  total  number,  therefore,  of  apparently  eligible  cases 
to  be  considered  on  this  occasion  was  6;919,  aud  of  these 
the  number  provisionally  recommend^  by  Inspectors 
for  Increments  was  6,196.  When,  however^  the  reports 
and  Office  records  of  those  indicated  by  the  Inspectors 
were  semtinised,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  cases 
which  did  not  fulfil  all  the  required  conditions  for  grant 
as  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  Order  dated 
9th  June,  1903,  was  2,042.  The  number  of  Increments 
granted  was  3,996,  giving  a total  annual  increase  under 
the  head  of  Good  Serwico  Salary  to  teachers  of  £23,280. 
There  are  still  some  cases  undecided. 

During  the  progi'ess  of  the  u’ork  many  points  and 
queries  arose  for  settlement.  These  were  met  W the 
issue  of  instructions  to  the  Office  Staff. 

Convent  Capitation  Sehooh. 

The  consideration  of  awards  of  increments  to  Convent 
Capitation  Schools  was  next  taken  up,  and  was  conduc- 
ted throughout  by  the  Financial  Assistant  Secretarv  and 
his  staff.  ‘ 

In  the  case  of  Convent  Capitation  Schools  no  grading 
could  bo  applied,  but  the  net  income  per  pupil  of  these 
schools  was  determined;  and  they  were  classified  ac- 
cordingly, in  view  of  the  requirements  of  Rule  136. 

On  the  19th  June,  1003,  the  following  communication 
u’as  issued  to  the  Inspectors  : — 

Confidential. 


report  in  which  of  the  undcr-moutioned  Schools  you 
can  recommeud  that  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  the 
Capitation  Grant  should  be  made  from  the  1st  April 
1903,  taking  into  careful  consideration  the  circum- 
stances of  each  Soluiol,  and  the  character  of  the  edu- 
cational work  done  in  sueli  Scliool  during  the  past 
three  years.  In  expressing  your  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  the  Schools,  you  will  employ  one  of  the 
following  words.  •'Excellent,”  "Very  Good,”  "Gowl  ” 
"Fair,”  ‘‘Middling.”  or  “Bad,”  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  National  Schools,  find,  ns  a rule,  an  iucroinout 
should  not  bo  reconimeudcil  unJess  jou  eau  say  th.it 
the  work  done  w.as  ” Excellent.'’ 

We  arc,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

1\  E.  LEMASS,  1 
W.  J.  DILWOUTH,  >■ 


To 


Inspector  of  NutLonai  Sclwols. 

On  receipt  of  tlie  Inspector's  Special  Reports,  tables 
were  prepared  Khou'ing  the  rates  iior  pupil  per  niimini 
at  which  tho  different  Convents  wei't?  paid  up  to  31st 
March,  1903.  From  tiu-se  tables  iind  the  special 
I'eports,  a list  of  nil  Convents  whicli  fulfilled  tlie  re- 
quired conditions  was  submitted,  and  .an  increment  of 
Is.  per  pupil  per  annum  was  in  sueh  eases  siuu-tionod. 

Of  the  295  Convent  and  Monastery  (,'aj)itntion 
Schools,  268  wore  eligible  for  an  increase;  and  of 
these,  216  succeeded  in  gaining  the  trloiminl  iiierc- 
anent,  and  52  failed  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  required 
for  an  increased  graut. 

The  aggregate  additions  sauetioned  represented  an 
annual  total  cliarge  on  the  Vote  of  £2,400. 

It  may  be  observed  that  a higher  stiUidnrd  of  effi- 
diency  than  that  'required  to  gain  an  increment  for 
ordinary-’scliools  was  exacted  in  the  case  of  Convent 
Schools.  _ The  rcasoii  of  tliis  distinction  was  that 
while  an  inoremout  granted  to  an  ordinary  teacher 
paid  personal  salary  will  die  with  Inm,  an  iueronse  to 
a Convent  Scliool  is  practically  permanent  and  could 
not  lapse  except  through  iueffieieucy,  udiich  of  course 
would  rarely  occur. 

Grade  Promotiontt  of  'i'rnrhrra. 

The  next  operation  taken  up  was  Ihi'  Grade  Pro. 
motion,  of  Teachci'H  in  principal  charge  of  schools. 
The  plan. adopted  .was  as  follows  : — 

Lists  of  throe  Icinds  were  prepai-ed  by  Circuits  em- 
bracing (1)  Principals  at  the  itiaxiiiium  of  their  re- 
spective grades.  III.,  II.,  and  12.,  who  while  thus 
graded  could  not  be  awarded  any  increment;  (2)  those 
known  as  lutergrade  Toacliei-s;  and  (3)  Teuclievs  wlio 
had  received  only  a partial  iucrcmeiit,  which,  however, 
brought  them  to  the  top  of  their  grade.  The  three 
sets  of  lists  eomiirisod  no  less  than  3,500  Principals. 
As  in  the  ease  of  candidates  for  Incremc'nts  of  Good 
Service  Salary,  the  lists  sot  forth  full  particulars  as  to 
present  salary  and  grade  of  teacher,  with  the  average 
attendance  at  their  .schools  for  the  information  of  the 
Inspectors.  Part  of  tlie  sheet  was  reserved  for 
Office  noting  as  to  teacher’s  career,  &e. 

On  the  28th  Reptembei’,  1903,  the  following  Circular 
of  Instructions  was  issued  to  the  Inspectors  : — 

TniBNNUL  Promotions  ot’  Efficient  Puincipal 
Teacher.s. 


Convent  Schools  in  Receipt  op  Capit.ation  Geants. 
Triennial  Increments  and  Rates  of  Capitation  Grant 
Immediate. 

Office  of  National  Education, 

Dublin,  mh  June,  1903. 

Sir, 

Referring  to  Rule  136,  Section  II.  of  the  Code,  and 
particularly  to  the  requiiements  of  the  Board  under 
paragraph  (;),  we  are  directed  to  request  you  -will 


Office  of  National  Education, 


Sir, 


Dublin,  28fii  September,  1903. 


"With  refereneo  to  the  rules  governing  pro- 
motions of  Tonchets  under  the  New  System  we  are 
directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  forward  for  your 
consideration  the  enclosed  lists,  marked  A,  B,  and  C 
(prepared  from  the  books  of  this  Office)  of  Principal 
leachers  appointed  prior  to,  and  wlio  luivo  sei-ved  con- 
tinuously for  at  least  three  years  from  1st  April,  1900. 
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Lists. 

These  lists  include  (1)  principals  'whose  -salaries  are 
higher  than  the  maximum  of  their  present  Grade,  ami 
who  are  thereby  at  present  precluded  from  grant  of 
triennjal  increment  of  Good  Service  Salary;  and  (2) 
Teaebcra  at  the  maximum  of  III.  Grade,  II.  Grade,  or 
second  division  of  I.  Grade.* 

Conditions  of  Promotion. 

You  will  take  special  note  of  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Buies  of  the  Commissionera  applicable  to 
candidates  for  promotion  ; — 

Buie  195  ({/.)  Promotion  of  Teachers  from  a lower 
to  a higher  grade,  and  fi-om  the  second  to  the  first 
section  of  the  highest  gi-ade,  depends  on  (i.)  train- 
ing ; (ii.)  position  in  ■school ; (iii.)  ability  and  general 
attaipments;  (iv.)  good  service;  (v.)  seniority. 

(h.)  No  Teacher  of  a school  in  which  the  average 
attendance  for  the  calendar  year  is  \mder  thirty, 
is  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  Second  Grade. 

(f.)  No  Teacher  of  a school  in  which  the  average 
attendance  for  the  calendar  year  is  under  fifty,  is 
eligible  for  promotion^  to  the  First  Grade. 

(f.)  No  Teacher  of  a school  in  which  the  average 
attendance  for  the  calendar  year  is  under  seventy, 
is  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  first  section  of  the 
First  Grade. 

(k.)  A Teacher  promoted  from  a lower  to  a 
higher  grade  receives,  on  promotiou,  the  salary 
fixed  for  tlie  grade  to  which -promoted,  -but  -without 
any  immediate  addition  of  Continued  Good  Seiwice 
Salary.  Teachers  must,  as  a rule,  remain  throe 
years  on  the  maximum  of  a grade  before  becoming 
eligible  for  promotion  to  a higher  gi-ade. 

(d.)  No  Teacher  appointed  for  the  fii'st  time,  -on 
or  after  the  1st  April,  1900,  is  eligible  for  pro- 
motion beyond  the  Third  Grade  if  not  trained  in 
n recognised  Training  (bllege,  unless  under 
exceptional  circumstances  and  by  special  order  of 
the  Commissioners. 

(1.)  Teachers  in  the  service  before  the  1st  April, 
1900,  who  under  the  rules  hitherto  in  force  were 
not  required  to  be  trained  as  a condition  of  pro- 
motion to  First  Class,  -continue  to  Mijoy  a similar 
privilege  with  regard  to  gradation,  but  must  qualify 
for  promotion  in  other  respects  m accordance  with 
the  foregoing  conditions. 

Buie  197.  The  promotions  of  Teachers  date  fi'om 
the  1st  April  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  granted, 
but  no  auii  promotions  arc  warranted  unless  the 
average  attendance  for  the  calendar  year  in  which 
granted,  or  for  the  calendar  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding  is  sufficient.  If  this  .condition  as  to  averoge 
attendance  is  not  satisfied  the  promotion  must-  be 
deferred  until  the  1st  January  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the-  average  is  sufficient. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  you  are  at  liberty  to  recom- 
mend deserving  Teachers  in  your  Circuit  whose  efficiency 
judged  by  the  work  done  in  their  schools,  by  the 
general  condition  of  the  schools  and  out-offices  as 
regards  sanitary  aud  hygienic  arrangements,  by  the 
cleanliness  and  brightness  of  the  school-rooms,  by  their 
own  neatness  and  that  of  the  pupils,  by  the  general 
discipline,  &c.,  maintained  during  the  past  period  of 
three  years,  would  seem  to  wara-ant  their  promotion 
from  a lower  to  a higher  Grade.  Your  recommenda- 
tions, however,  should  be  governed  by  the  follo'wing 
special  regulations  : — 

A Teacher  in  the  III.  Grade  shall  not  be  promoted 
to  the  II.  Grade  unless  the  last  three  annual  reports 
made-  upon  his  school  by  the  Inspectors  are 
marked  at  least  “ Good.” 

A Teacher  in  II.  Grade  shall  not  be  promoted 
to  I^  Grade  unless  at  least  two  of  the  last  three 
annual  reports  on  his  school  be  marked  ‘‘Excellent 
or  "Very  Good.” 


*N.B. The  cases  of  Teachers  (Principals)  who  could 

receive  only  a partial  increment  of  salary  from  1/4/ '08 
(b'y  which,  however,  the  salaries’  were  brought  up  to 
the  maximitm  of  their  present  Grades)  will  be  dealt 
with  separately. 


For  promotion,  to  IJ-  Grade  three  successive 
annual  repoiis  marked  " Excellent  ” or  ‘‘  Very 
Good”  will  he  necessary. 

Teachers  who  have  incurred  any  serious  censure 
during  the  three  preceding  years  are  ineligible  for 
promotion. 

Before  deciding  on  your  recommendations  you  will 
call  together  your  colleagues  in  the  Circuit  and  consult 
with  them  on  the  subject,  and  you  will  bo  most  careful 
that  the  nature  of  your  conference  and  of  your  recom- 
meiidatious  is  kept  strictly  confidential. 

It  is  important  that  this  duty  should  bo  discharged 
by  you  with  ns  little  delay  as  possible.  If  you 
require  any  information  available  in  this  Office,  or 
should  it -be  necessary,  to  pay- -a  special -visit  to- -any 
school  in  connection  with  this  matter,  notification 
should  be  send  to  us  within  a reasonable  time. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  claims  for  promotion  that 
may  arise  under  the  rules,  the  Commissioners  are 
prepared  to  consider  special  cases  of  Teachers  of 
exceptional  ability  and  success  in.  their  schools — 
particularly  in  large  and  important  schools  where 
Assistants  arc  employed;  and,  accordingly,  they  now 
authorise  each  Senior  Inspector  to  submit  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Board,  in  a separate  report,  the  names 
of  any  such  Teacher  in  the  Circuit  that  could  bo  recom- 
mended for  special  and  exceptional  advancoment. 

We  are.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

P.  E.  Lemass, 

W.  J.  DiLwoitin, 

iSecrcfaries. 

To 

Senior  Inspector,  National  Schools. 

When  the  lists  were  returned  with  the  Inspector’s 
recommendations,  the  Office  Staff  entered  in  the 
appropriate  columns  of  each  list  the  character  of  the 
reports  on  eaeli  school  for  the  past  three  years.  Upwards 
of  3,000  reports  were  thus  carefully  examined,  and  all 
doubtful  and  exceptional  eases  were  scrutihrsed  by  the 
Financial  .Assistant  Secretary  and  Mr.  Stronge,  Senior 
Inspector,  who  is  at  present  assisting  in  this  Eepart- 
meut. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  recommendations 
made  and  action  taken  on  the  22  Circuit  Lists  just  now 
completed. 

It  should  be  stated  that  in  every  case  where  a 
teacher  has  been  promoted  he  will  have  a full  increment 
of  salary  earned  in  bis  former  grade  added  to  his  former 
actual  salary  on  Sl/8/1903.  These  additions  to 
teachers’  incomes  will  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  an 
annual  increase  of  .£4,000. 

The  nmnbev  of  oases  considered,  the  u-umber  of 
teachers  promoted,  and  the  number  not  yet  decided 
upon,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : — 

Number  of  eases  considered,  • . =8,606 

Number  of  Teachers  promoted,  = 482 
Number  of  eases  rejected  (or. 

postponed),  . . =3,005 

Number  of  cases  not  vet  decided.  18 

=3,505 

Sdmmart  of  Peomotions. 

From  III.  Grade  to  II.  Grade,  Men 

20B;  'Women  16C,  • - • 372  , 

From  II.  Grade  to  T*.  Grade,  Men,  30; 

Women  81,  ....  67 

From  I*.  Grade  to  I-^-.  Grade,  Mon  27; 

Women  16,  ....  43 

Total  Promotions  482 

Increased  charge  per  annum  due  to 

these  Promobious,  . . . =£4,000 

It  is  proposed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  to 
notify  the  decisions  taken  on  t-hese  Promotion  Sheets 
to  Managers  after  tlie  completion  of  the  current  salary 
payments,  and  to  pay  off  all  ai-reai-s  accrued  since  1st 
April,  1903,  with  the  next  issue  of  salaries. 
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Assuming  for  flic  moment  thnt  the  Board  will 
appmvo  of  tJie  recommendations  on  the  sheets  as  they 
stand,  the  iiumbei'  of  teachers  in  the  cliffcrent  grades 
would  2IOW  appear  to  be  as  follows : — 


Gkade  j Mon 

Women 

Total. 

P.  ..  ..  I 258 

207 

465 

P.  ..  ..  423 

300 

723 

II.  ..  ..  1,381 

962 

2,333 

III.  ..  ..  ] 2,886 

3,751 

6,637 

1 4,948 

5,210 

10,158 

On  comparing  the  numbers  in  this  Table  with  those 
set  forth  in  the  Table  at  page  17,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  latter  w’ould  admit  of  additional  promotions  to 
the  following  extent ; — 


105  (42  men  and  6S  women)  to  I-'-.  Gi'adc ; 

177  (77  men  and  100  women)  to  T®.  Grade ; and 
2,167  (1,119  men  and  1,048  women)  to  II.  Grade. 


The  numbere  in  III.  Grade  would  then  stand  at 
5,500,  the  original  estimated  number  for  that  grodo. 

Before  concluding  this  report  upon  the  award  of 
Increments,  &c.,  to  teachers,  there  remain  the  follow- 
ing questions  to  which  I would  invite  attention  now,  so 
that  the  Ooramissioners  may  give  their  ruling  for  the 
future  guidance  of  the  Office,  and  for  the  satisfaction 
of  teachers  who  at  the  present  triennial  revision  of 
their  work  and  position  have  failed  to  obtain  an 
Increment  of  salary  or  promotion  in  grade. 

The  original  idea  on  which  the  scheme  of  grading 
and  increments  was  based  was,  I believe,  that  such 
revision  of  incomes  and  status  should  take  place  only 
every  third  year,  and  that  if  a teacher  then  failed  to 
obtain  promotion  or  an  increment  of  salary  he  should 
have  to  await  the  result  of  the  next  revision  three  years 
later. 


On  this  occasion,  and  up  to  the  present  date  (8th 
January,  ^ 1904) , 40  pei'  cent,  of  the  teachers  have 
obtained  increments  and  nearly  500  have  secured  pro- 
motion. These  can,  of  course,  afford  to  work  and  wait 
three  years  for  another  increase ; but  until  the  numbers 
m the  upper  grades  ate  complete  and  the  computed 
tuU  grant  of  triennial  increments  has  been  reached  it 
conformity  with  the  general  intention 
of  the  Commissioners  to  deprive  teachers  who  have  now 
tailed  of  the  opportunity  of  bettering  their  financial 
TOndition  for  three  years  to  come.  In  the  case  of  new 
teachers  who  have  joined  the  service  since  April,  1900 
it  has  already  been  decided  that  they  can  claim  incre- 
ments of  salary  from  the  1st  April  of  the  year 
Wlowmg  the  eomplctiou  of  three  years’  good  service, 
and  therefore  there  must  be  an  miimnl  revision  as 
regards  tlio  eases  of  those  -new  teachers.  But  as  to 
t^ehers  who  were  in  the  service  prior  to  1st  April, 
1900,  who  failed  to  gam  an  increment  or  promotion  a 
riilmg  IS  icquircd.  ’ 

It  is  suggested  that  those  who  failed  to  gain  iaci-e- 
ments,  who  got  ‘‘Good”  reports  in  two  consecutive 
years  of  . he  preceding  triemiial  period,  but  who  did 
not  obtain  a Gc^  report  in  the  last  vear,  should 
be  eJigihlc  for  an  increment  in  1904,  or  as  soon  as  they 
succeed  m gairung  three  years’  “Good”  reports.  And, 
similarly  ^07-  the  2jresent,  as  regards  promotions,  if  a 
Wher  faJed  to  obtain  Iho  tlnco  "Good,"  '’Ve« 
good,  or  Excellent”  reports  required  from  a teacher 
should  next  year,  or  as  soon  as  he 


This  would,  I think,  be  a fintiiiciaUy  safe  concession 
for  the  next  two  years,  and  it  would  obviate  manv 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  existing  teachers.  ^ 


Edueatiou  Office, 


P.  Young, 

Financial  Assistant  Secretary. 


8th  January,  1904. 


ADDENDUM 


TO  MEMORANDUM  PREPARED  FOR  UNDER 
SECRETARY  ON  THE  30rn  JANUARY,  1904. 


Alter  the  completion  of  the  revision  of  the  Circuit 
Lists  relating  to  the  promotions  of  Teachers  directed 
by  Board’s  Order  of  19th  Jamiai-y,  1904,  it  became 
necessary  to  re-investigate  the  claims  of  many  Teachers 
wliose  services  and  schools  seemed  to  warrant  this 
extra  revision.  A fiirthor  oxaminatiou  was  accordinglv 
undertaken  by  tlie  Department  into  the  eases  of  more 
than  350  Tcaehera  not  ns  ^-ct  recommended  by  the 
Inspectors  for  advancement.  The  final  result  of  the 
promotions  of  Teachers  to  higher  grades  this  year  ie 
shown  in  the  following  '.['able,  which  embodios  all 
orders  of  the  Board  up  to  cliito  : — 


Principal  Teachers  in  the  sn 
graded  as  under  : — 


lAucc  on  this  date  are 


Grade. 

Males. 

Females. 

I'. 

P. 

II. 

III. 

Totals 

271) 

4.37 

1,443 

2.445 

221 

290 

],0I4 

2,117 

4,604  1 

3,042 

-Assistant  Teachers  in 

receipt  of  Grade  Salaries  as  under : 

Grade 

1 1 

Males. 

Females. 

P- 

17  • 

10 

14 

14 

1,043 

2,635 

Totals  . . 

1,088 

2,691 

SUMMARY. 


Grade. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

P 

290 

1 

231  1 

461 

308 

II. 

1,467 

1,042  i 

3,488 

4,752 

8,240 

Totals 

6.692 

6,333 

12,025 

Education  Office, 

Dublin,  29th  March,  1904. 
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APPENDIX  XLIV. 

(Forwarded  by  the  Board  of  National  'Education  in  Ireland.) 


1. 


Average  Incomes  prom  State  Sources  of  Teachers  of  Nationax  Schools  for  tiee  undbr- 
SPECiPiED  Years. 


Yeai‘. 

Piincipals. 

Assistants. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

£ s.  d. 

! £ s.  d. 

1895* 

93  17  10 

! 79  10  6 

60  19  8 

' 49  0 2 

1904 

102  19  6 

82  11  9 

73  2 4 

68  1 1 

1910f 

112-2  9 

90  1 10 

81  0 4 

68  7 4 

1912f 

113  4 4 

' 91  6 5 

81  10  4 

68  14  0 

* Exclusive  of  teachei’s  of  Model  Schools,  teachei’s  who  changed  their  schools  in  the  year,  those  who 
did  not  give  service  during  the  entire  year,  or  were  promoted  within  the  year. 

; Exclusive  of  fees  for  exti-a  subjects. 


2. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  IRELAND. 


Return  of  Patments  to  the  Teaching  Staff  for  the  under-mentioned  Years. 


Year. 

From  State  Grants. 

From  Local  Sources. 

Total 

for 

Year. 

National 

Educa- 

tion 

Vote. 

Customs 

and 

Excise 

Grant. 

Ireland 

Develop- 

ment 

Grant. 

Total. 

Rates — 
(Conti’i- 
butory 
Unions). 

School 
Fees  and 
Local 
Aid. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

730,678 

74,073 

804,651 

8,192 

144,272 

162,464 

1895 

1,015,343 

75,593 

— 

1,090,936 

7,289 

40,377 

47,666 

1900 

1,130,599 

6,666 

— 

1,136,264 

1,399 

37,027 

38,426 

1906 

1,225,066 

— 

28,824 

1,253,890 

— 

22,038 

22,038 

1910 

1,466,435 

- 

— 

1,456.436 

_ 

16,945 

16,945 

1,473,380 

1,468,836 

— 

1,468,836 

— 

17,852 

17,852 

1912 

1,490,946 

■ 

1,490,946 

18,202 

18,202 

1,509,148 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Agricultaral  and  Technical  Instruction  Department. 
Agriciiltural  branch,  types  of  colleges  'and  schools* 
under.  Gill,  . . . . , . . . _ 7940 

Capitation  grant  assessed  on  work  done  and  ex- 
planatiou,  GiU,  ..  7981-90,7995-8004,8014-29 
Comparison  of  system  with  that  of  National  Board 
difficult,  GiXl,  ..  ..  7939,  7947 

Inspectors : 

Complaints  against,  method  of  dealing  with.  Gill, 
^ 8006-10 
Conferences,  GiU, ...  . . • . . . , 7952-6 

Intei-change  of  districts,  ..GiU,..  7956-63 

Number  and  powers,  GiU,  . . 7941-6 

Question  whethm-  official  visits  would  override 
verdict  of,  GiU,  . . . . . . 8006-6 

Recommendations  not  invaiiably  cai-ried  out, 

8010-11 

Rworts : 

Classification  of  schools  in.  Gill,  7966-8 
ITnsatisfactoi’y,  procedure.  Gill,  . . 7969-75 

System  commended.  Forth, 

10068,  10069-71,  10080 
Trouble  taken  to  keep,  up  to  developments 
which  may  arise,  GiU,  . . . . . . 8030 

Secretary,  see  Gill,  T.  P.,  . . . . 7939-8030 

Series  of  inspections  tlu-oughout  year  and  final 
inspection  before  grants  are  assessed.  Gill, 

7964,  7991-94 

System,  and  steps  taken  to  secui-e  tolerably  uniform 

judgment  of  schools,  Gill 7946-8030 

Teachers,  trouble  taken  to  keep,  up  to  develop- 
ments which  may  arise.  Gill,  . . . . 8030 

Technical  Instruction  braaioh,  types  of  schools 

under,  GiU 7939-40 

Work  classified  in  two  main  divisions.  GiU.  7939 
Agriculture,  see  under  School  Programme. 

Ancient  Order-  of  Hibernians,  Rules  for  guidance 
of  teachers  intended  to  preclude  membership 
of,  SiarUe,  ..  ..  11783-6,  12114-15 

Appeals : 

Average  number,  question,  Dihoorth,  694,  1021 ; 

McNeill,  1986-8 ; Purcell,  3678-88 ; Purser, 

^ 3849-61 

Belfast  case, 

JHlworth,  90-2,  769-68,  989-95,  p.  167-200,  I • 
Hynes,  6643-4,  6779-84,  6961-70,  7144-60, 
7031-62,  7182-3,  7068-72,  7196-9;  Bingham, 
7240,  7328-34  Clarke,  8724-32,  8847-63, 
8976-7,  8734-46,  8982-94,  9032-4,  9042-3  • 
Ward,  9303-18,  9408-34,  9494-603,  9618-30, 
9657-66,  9729-31,  9786-92  ; Starkie,  11530-2, 
11708-24,  12784-5,  13824-41,  13329-52,  13360 
-74,  13642-63. 

Clonmel  case. 

Dihvorth,  963-71,  1002-8,  p.  200-16, 1.;  MacNeUl, 
1628-64,  1808-10 ; Wyse,  2267-87,2  302-27, 
2678-80 ; Purcell,  3600-13 ; Pursei-,  3997- 
4007;  Hynes,  6713-62,  6817-29,  6906-48, 
6970,  7008-30,  7056,  7063-7,  7073-83.  7126- 
55,  7161-87,  7191-4;  Clarke,  8967-81,  8096- 
9031,  9175-6 ;TFflrd,  9303-18,  9565-6,  9717-26, 
9729-30.  6774-85,  9787-92;  Starkie,  11480, 
11486-97,  11609-30,  11632-46,  11707,  11731- 
4,  12096-104,  12281-328,  13138-50,  13479-512, 
13531-90,  13609-41,  13809-15,  13838,  13889- 
90,  13458-79,  13622-30 ; Lemass,  14398, 
14406-8,  14483-93,  14567-95. 

Cloondafi  case. 

Hilworth,  1151-6;  Purser,  4576-722,  p.  466-9,11.; 
TTard,  9446-52,  9763-806;  Starkie,  11809-32, 
11842-62,  13032-120,  11882-6,  12043-51. 


Appeals — continued. 

have  to  be  Countersigned  by  Resident  Commis- 
sioner before  being  sent  to  Chief  Inspector, 
Star&ie,  12461.  . 

Delay  through  delay  in  getting  minute,  Starkie, 
-r.  1 . ^ , 13362 

Oelay  not  due  to  examiners,  Purcell,  3440-6 
Diffic^ty  of  suggestiag  alternative  procedure. 
Dale,  10613-7,  10627-9,  10662-7,  10735-40. 
Facilities  for,  and  means  of  access  to  Board 
miworth.  237-45,  694,  p.  133-4, 1.  ; Clarke.  8758- 
69,  8873-7  ; Starkie,  11610-2,  12364-99.  12412- 
22,  12464-60. 

Fines  and  dismissals  came  before  full  Board 
Dilworth,  660-7,  996-7  ; Ward,  9327-8  ; PurceU. 
3397-8,  3421-6,  3698-9;  Lemass,  14367-9. 
sh^d  be  Heard  before  three  Commissioners, 
Cv/rtvnvms,  . . . . , , . . 7596-7 

Investigation  by  Chief  inspector  on,  Hynes, 
T , . , 6785-99,7084-91 

l.(etters  from  managers  enclosing,  duties  of  exa- 
miners,  PurceU,  . . . . 3400-1,  3537-64 

Nothing  to  prevent,  O’Connor,  . . 3027-9 

Nmnbor  of  cases  obtaining  redress,  question, 
Dilworth,  . . . . . . . . 1010-13 

Powers  of  Board  vested  in  Resident  Commissioner, 
Ward,  9326-6,  9337-8,  9361-7,  9378-82;  9622- 
63,  9668-78.  9682-9. 

Number,  Starkie,  1908-1912,  12461. 

Procedure,  Dilworth,  245,  254-8,  434-6,  560-7 
728-32,  996-7,  972-80.  1075-1132;  McNeill, 
1858-1907,  1987-96 ; Wyse,  2193-242,  2360-9 
2530-46  ; Hynes,  6985-90,  7092-6  ; Clarke,  8876- 
901,  8929-38,  ; Starkie,  11586-809,  13438-47, 
12036-42  ; Hobson,  14186-93,  14248-62  ; 
Procedure  under  Results  system,  and  comparison 
with  present,  Downing,  4808-13  ; Lemaes,  10942- 
6,  14346-62;  Starkie,  11826-57. 

Resolution  of  Board  divesting  themselves  of 
authority,  question,  Clarke,  8774-846,  8939-66 
9089-125,  9114-6,  9177-88,  9206-7,  9243-50. 
Right  of  Resident  Commissionei'  to  refuse  to  bring 
before  Board,  question,  Clarke,  . . 8944-60 

Rule  taking  away  certain  rights,  question,  Purser, 

C . 4662-8 

becimty  should  be  taken  that  Board  is  informed  of 
all  cases,  Bingham,  7417-8,  7458-9,  7460-8 
Senior  or  chief  inspector  should  inform  teacher 
of  object  of  visit  of  check  inspection.  Ward, 
O.L  ..  9351-2 

btandmg  committee  for  dealing  with,  desirable. 
Purser,  3936-^41,  4046-67,  4230-40 ; Ward 


Teachers  have  not  right  to,  in  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  Tristram,  . . ..  10308-21,  10362-4 

Teachers  should  liave  right  to  re-inspection  on, 
and  divisional  inspectors  proposed.  Ward, 

. . , ..  9694-701,  9742-3 

Arithmetic,  see  under  School  Programme. 
Association  of  Church  of  Ireland  ^.hool  Managers, 
resolutions  read,  Mahaffy,  . . 8642-4 


Belfast  case. 

Dilworth,  90-2,  769-68,  989-95,  p.  167-200,  I - 
Hynes,  6643-4,  6779-84,  6961-70,  7144-60,  7031- 
62,  7182-3,  706S-72,  7195-9  ; Bingham,  7240 
7328-34;  Clarke,  8724-32,  8847-63,  8976-7,  8734- 
46,  8982-94,  9032-4,  9042-3,  9072-3,  9176;  Ward, 
9303-18,  9408-34,  9494-603,  9518-30,  9667-66, 
9729-31,  9786-92;  Starkie,  11630-2,  11708-24, 
12784-6,  13824-41,  13329-52.  13360-74,  13642- 
53. 

Belfast  Employers’  Association  for  Engineers, 
reply  to  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee  quoted. 
Forth,  10010. 

Belfast  Teachers’  Association,  Deputation  received 
by  Resident  Commissioner,  February  6,  1911, 
and  subsequent  correspondence,  p.  167-200, 1. 

2 N 
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Belfast  Municipal  Technical  Institute  : 

Ages,  diagrams,  Forth,  p.  481,  IT. 

Day  Apprentice  closes,  apprentices  product  of 
National  School,  and  standard  of  education  Ioat, 

Forth , 

Dav  division,  grades  and  classes  mcluded  in, 
hrth,  . 9847 

Dat  Trade  Preparatory  School  : 

Best  work  Corporation  of  Belfast  is  doing. 
Forth,  ....  . . 9869,  9871 

Entrance  examination : 

Candidates  sometimes  have  not  passed  through 
6th  standard.  Forth,  . ■ 9867-9 

Failures,  proportion  and  cause.  Forth, 

9867,  9859-64.  9865 
Great  bulk  of  applicants  fi'om  national  schools, 

Forth,  9867-8 

Number  preseuting  themselves  annually,  EortA, 
9857,  9861,  9869-70 
Percentage  of  marks  required  to  pass,  Forth, 
® 9862 

Scope,  Forth,  . . . . ■ ■ 9849-50,  9866 

Great  demand  for  boys,  Foi-ih,  . . .9871-4 

Interval  between  boys  leaving  national  schools 
and  joining,  Forth,  . . . . 10095—101 

Length  of  course,  Forth,  . . • • 9853 

Programme,  Forth,  . . . ■ 9853-G 

Regulations  for  admission,  Forth,  9847—9,  9851-2 
Scholai^ps  offered  by  Corporation,  Forth, 

9870-1 

Evening  Classes  : 

Children  enrolled  in  national  schools  disconrag'ed 
fi'om  attending,  Forth,  . . - ■ 9839-44 

Preparatory  section : 

Entrance  examination  scope,  and  purpose, 

Forth, 9914-20 

Ex -national  school  pupils,  low  standard  of 
education,  Forth,  . . . . 9969,  9964—89 

Inspection,  Forth,  . . ■ ■ 9963-9 

under  NationalBoai-d,  and  difficulty  of  working 
scheme,  Forth,  . . 9920-6,  9951—3 

Scope,  Forth,  . . . . . . 9914-26 

Started  in  1902,  EortZt  . . ..  9922,  9963 

Number’  of  students  enrolled,  and  ages,  Forth, 

9837—9 

Principal,  see  Forth,  Francis,  C.,  9823-10101 

Time  table  of  classes  handed  in,  Forth  . . 9990 

BENSON,  Rev.  S.  M;,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  Connor: 
5986-6187 

Increment,  should  be  automatio  unless  some  gi’ave 
reason  against,  and  power  should  not  be  left  in 
hands  of  inspector  to  prevent  teacher  from 
getting,  . . 6064-70,  6096-100,  6118-28 

Inspectors  : 

Class  of  men  inferior  to  that  under  old  system. 

6021-31,  6183 

Examination  by,  advocated,  . . 6166-9 

!!]^equent  changes  and  disadvantage,  ' 6060-4 

Tone  and  manner  towards  teachers, 

6014-33,  6160-7 

Managers : 

Extracts  only  from  report  sent  to,  and  full 
report  desired,  . . . . . . 6129-34 

Only  receive  notice  of  inspection  on  morning  and 
inconvenience,  ..  ..  6010—13,  6176-82 

Responsibility  for  school  building,  etc.,  question, 
5996-6006,  6076-90,  6139-43 

Merit  Mask  : 

Duo  allowance  for  adverse  circumstances  not 
made  on  all  occasions,  . . 6061-9,  6168-76 

Impressionist  and  tone  examination, 

6043-50,  6071-5 
Variation-  in  standard,  question,  6056,  6069 
Observa’fcion  Book,  ques-fion  as  to  :whether  defects 
only  are  put  in,  • . . ...  . . 6135-8 

Primarv  education,  degeneration  into  denomina- 
tional system,  . . . ....  6046,  6184-5 

School  Premises,  cleaning,  responsibility  of  teacher 
question,  and  of  possibility  of  children  being 
employed  lOn,  as  domestic  economy  training, 
6007-9,  6186-7,  6101-16 
School  programme,  overloaded  and  question  as  to 
desirability  of  making  certain  subjects  compul- 
sory and  leaving  others  to  discretion  of  managers 
and  teachers,  . . . . 6034-42,  614^64 


BINGHAM,  Reverend  J.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Minister  of 
Dundonald,  and  Convener  of  the  Committee  on 
Elementary  Education  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  church  : 7204-7478 

Appeal,  security  should  be  taken  that  the  Board 
is  informed  of  all  cases,  7417-8,  7458-9,  7400-8 

Belfast  (’ase,  . . . - . . 7240,  7328-34 

Board  of  National  Education  : 

Authorised  report  of  matters  of  public  importance 
dealt  witli  by,  sliould  be  coinmuoicated 
reguhu’ly  to  press,  ..  7471-4,  7323 

Cominiasionei's,  fittendauces  of,  each  for  year, 
should  be  recorded  iu  aimiml  report,  7323 
Coutei'ences  of  manager's  and  teachers  with  com- 
mittees of,  should  be  held,  . . . . 7323 

Fundamental  niles,  question 7477-8 

Important  changes  in  rules  aud  regulations 
should  be  made  known  to  public  for  reasonable 
t’nrc  before  coining  into  operation, 

7323,  7324-6,  74J9-21,  7433 
Issue  of  rules  retrospective  in  action  not  a fair 

thing,  7434-42,  7476-6 

Resident  Conmiissioner,  too  much  power  put 
into  hands  of, 

7327,  7350-6,  7390-6,  7417-S,  7469-74 

Deputations,  should  be  received  by  Board  or  by 
Committee  of  Board,  and  question  of  admission 
of  press,  7327,  7390-6,  7469-74,  7350-6 

Increments  : 

Slow  rate  a serious  discouragement,  and  auggesteil 
remedy,  . . . . . . 7303,  7450-7 

Undergraded  teacbev.s,  plea  for,  . . . . 7303 

Inspectors : 

Appointments  and  mode  suggested, 

7276-84,  7305-10,  7357 
Conferences,  general,  of  all  circuits  suggested  as 
remedy  to  Avant  of  uniformity,  7256-66 
Frequent  changes  and  effect,  . . 7240-4 

Impressionist  system  objected  to,  and  more 
detailed  examination  desirable, 

7285-90.  7335-49,  7364-77,  7425-32 
Initial  fialai'ies  should  be  raised  in  order  to  secure 
better  qualified  candidates,  . . 7282-4 

Practical  experience  in  teaching,  should  he 
required,  but  not  necessary  that  every  post 
should  be  filled  from  rank.s  of  National  teachers 
7267-74,  7422-4. 
Routine  work  heaAT',  . . . . 7287-9 

Secret  and  aibiti'ary  iustruotious  fi'om  Board 
should  be  avoided.  7328-34,  7240 

Surprise  visits,  and  question  as  to  fairness, 
7398-404,  7415 

Task  set,  one  of  great  difficulty,  . . 7233-6 

Tone  adopted,  faultfinding,  7236-9,  7245-9 

Managers  : 

Holding  of  periodical  examinations  by,  question 

Notice  of  Inspectors’  visits,  sliortness  objected  to, 
7229-30,  7397-8,  7416 
Retrospective  nilc  re  condition  of  school  buil- 
dings, question  re,  but  no  peraonal  experiei^^ 

Merit  Marks  : 

Personal  mark  of  teachci'  should  not  he  kept 
secret,  . . . . . . . . 7254-6 

Want  of  uniformity,  7240-4,  7250-4,  7408-14 

Promotion  : 

Slow  rate  a serious  disooui'agemeut,  aud  suggested 
remedy,  . . . . . . • • 7303,  7450-7 

Undergraded  teachers,  plea  for,  . . - . 7363 

Salaries,  greater  initial  advocated,  7302,  7^4 

School  programme,  result  of  enlargement  depriving 
teaching  of  concentration  on  more  essential 
subjects,  question,  7291-302,  7358-63 

Teachers : 

Civil  rights,  restrictions  on,  and  abolition  recom- 
mended, . . . . 7320-2,  7383-9,  7443-9 

Maternity  rule,  question  as  to  fairness  of  retro- 
spective action,  . . . . 7347-40 
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Board  of  National  Education; 

Accountant : 

Doties,  Friszdl,  . . 13924-32,  p.  517,  II. 

see  also  Frizzell,  David,  13916-14131 

. Actioa  taken  by,  question  as  to  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  “ Board,”  Starhie,  11498-508 
Administration  product  of  long  gi'owtb,  and  it  is 
owing  to  method  of  consti'uotion  that  it  is  able 
to  exist  in  country,  Lemass,  14414,  14596-607 
Administration,  system  of,  Starhie, 

11686-609,  11627-31 
Annual  reports,  ftovemment  refuse  to  publish, 
Siarkie,  . . . . . . . . 12581 

Always  assailed  from  time  of  foundation  in  1831, 
and  resolution  passed  in  1845  that  they  would  not 
correspond  with  certain  people  in  the  country, 

Femass 10907-9 

Appeals  to,  see  that  title. 

Appendices  supplied  by,  p.  134-160,  I.,  p.  167-222, 
I.,  p.  489-511,  p.  616,  p.  617-26,  II. 

Authorised  report  of  matters  of  public  importance 
dealt  with  by,  should  he  communicated  regul^ly 
to  press,  Bingham,  ..  7323,  7471-4 

Candidates  for  Junior  Inspectorate  introduced 
before,  resulting  in  final  selection,  McNeiU, 

1264-60 

Changes  should  not  be  made  in  code  without  longer 
and  more  careful  consideration.  Purser,  p.  464,  II. 

Chiefs  op  Inspection  : 

Action  taken  in  case  of  falsification  of  accounts 
and  inefficiency,  indefensibly  lax,  Starkie, 

Alteration  111  duties,  statement,  Purser,  p.  471,  II. 
Appeal  against  and  change  of  name  and  conse- 
quent suspension  of  Messrs.  Downing  and 
Purser,  particulars  re,  and  re  previous  record 
Stafkii,  . . . . . ...  11266-90 

Appointed  Chief  Inspectois,  aud  no  degradation 
intended  by  change  of  name,  Lemass, 

11057-64.  11083-127 

Change  in  duties,  Starkie 11260-1 

Comparison  of  system  of  reports  being  examined 
by,  or  by  examiners,  and  question.  Ward, 
9732-9 

Complaints  of  inspectors  of  severity  of  orders, 

Lemass, 10967,  14414 

Consulted  as  to  estimates,  Downing,  . . 4773 

Consulted  on  one  point  only  in  new  programme, 

Pursei-, 4296-6 

not  Consulted  on  new  scheme  and  programme 
in  1910,  Purser,  3791-2,  4286-96,  p.  463,  II.  ; 
Doioning,  4787^8. 

Examination  of  reports  by,  considered  waste  of 
power  and  experience.  Dale,  . . 10457-66 

History  of  appointment,  iemoss,  10911-12,  11127 

no  Immediate  supervision  exercised  over  inspec- 
tors, Starkie,  ..  ..  ..  ..  11233 

not  Informed  of  proposed  changes  because  of 
need  for  absolute  secrecy,  Lemass, 

11065,  14337-45 
initiation  for  change  came  from  Commissioners 

themselves,  Lemass 14537-43 

Kind  of  reports  noted  by,  for  consideration  of 
Board,  Dotoning,  . . . . 4776—82 

Little  or  no  assistance  given  to  new  scheme, 

Lemass, 10993-6,  16543-5 

Matters  referred  for  • advice  of,  by  examiners, 
question,  Purser,  . . . . 4550-1 

Merely  attached  initials  to  reports  in  perfunctory 
manuer,  and  admonitiou  of,  Lemass,  10923-6 
Order  given  that  one  should  be  present  at  each 
meeting  of  Board,  Dovming,  4793-7,  n.  476,  II. 
Powers  at  present  performed  by  whole  Board, 
Starkie,  . . . . . . . . 12425-6 

Responsibility  over  notings  on  repoi’ts  limited, 

Lemass 14332-6 

Restoration  of  office  suggested  as  only  way  to 
I'ectify  present  evil,  Dovming, 

4744-51,  p.  476,  II. 
Routine  work  done  by  clerks  aud  no  visits  paid 
to  schools,  Starkie,  11216,  11224-33 

Salaries  included  in  estimates  for  office,  and 
not  with  outdoor  inspectional  staff,  Dovming, 
4745 

no  Scrutiny  of  reports  by.  and  question,  Lemass, 
14483-93 

Statement  that  examiners  were  in  position  of, 
incorrect,  Lemoas  ..  ..  11192-4 


Board  of  National  Education— continued. 

C'HiEFs  OP  Inspection — conihivad. 

Statement  that  they  used  to  be  in  attendance  at 
Board  meetings  incorrect  Lemass,  11198 
Work  done  by  clerks  under,  now  done  by  exami- 
ners, Lemass,  . . ...  . . 14614—9 

Circulars,  . . p.  134-50,  I.  • p.  616,  II. 

Circulars : 

Chief  idea  of  method  of  inspection  developed  in, 
and  passages  quoted,  Starkie, 

^ „ . 11642-9,  11633-8 

LoUection  m hook  form,  Dilworth,  215-18 ; 

Starkie,  12739-44 

Directions  not  always  carried  out,  Starkie, 

, 11639-41 

Aneotiveness  of  government  by,  question.  Dale, 
. 10603-6 

Leavmg  impression  on  inspectors’  minds  that 
bribes  were  taken  by  managers  for  appoint- 
ments to  schools,  Starkie,  13282-8,  13512-21 
no  Objection  to  communication  to  teachers, 

Starkie 12739-44 

Question  as  to  teachers  seeing,  Dilworth, 

_ ^ . 212-15,  1210-2 

Submission  to  Commissioners,  question  re,  Clarke, 
8688-97,  8866-72;  Ward,  9504^8;  Starkie, 
_ 12772-3. 

Tone,  Dilworth,  39-42,  339-47,  469-66,  769-800  • 
MoNeUl,  1353-5,  1376-82,  1408-13,  1691- 
770,  1730-9,  1742-6,  1926-41,  2009-19, 
2046 ; Wyse,  2160,  2169-76,  2507-13 ; 
O^Connw,  2666-79,  3210-17,  3293-322  ■ 
Pu/rser,  4246-56  ; Dovmvng,  4845-6,  6488-91, 
Pooler,  6689—93,  6636—41  ; Orierson,  5914—6, 
6960  ; Benson,  6043-50,  6071-6 ; OoUis, 
6340-3  ; Woodward,  6483-9 Eynes,  6602-4  r 
Bingham,  7286-90,  7336-49,  7364-77,  7426- 
32  ; Cummins,  7497-513,  7678-9,  7598-602, 
7626-36  ; Mahdffy,  8407-14,  8636  : Clarke, 
9261-6  ; Ward,  9303-18 ; Tristram,  10346, 
10336-8  ; Starkie,  11365-69,  11978-9,  13816- 
20,  13842-58,  12077-95. 

Commissioners  : 

Accessibility  by  public  generally,  Dikuorth,  245 
Appeals  should  be  heard  before  three,  Oumrrdns, 
K XX  I 7696-7 

Attendances  for  each,  for  year,  should  be  re- 
coi-ded  in  annual  report,  Binaham,  . . 7323 

Attitude  with  regard  to  Belfast  and  Clonmel 
cases,  Clarke,  . . . . 8967-9043,  9072-3 

Char-ge  of  knowing  nothiim  or  next  to  nothing 
of  what  is  going  on  in  office,  Starkie,  13262-81 
Check  inspections  cannot  be  held  except  by 
order  of,  Starkie,  . . , . 13037—41 

Circulars  issued  without  refei-ence  to,  Starkie, 
T-.  X,  12772-3 

no  Definite  rules  as  to  practice  of  office  laid  be- 
fore, Ward 9368-72 

Duties  and  responsibilities,  and  question,  Clarke 
8774-846,  8939-56.  8862-5  ; 9089-101,  9114-6 
9177-88  ; Starkie,  12913-18  : 

Exceptions  to  rule  under  which  correspondence 
is  not  carried  on  with  teachers, 

Dilworth,  p.  133,  I. 
Imbued  with  one  idea  and  actuated  by  one 
motive,  of  administration  in  most  effectual 
manner  system  of  primary  education,  Ward, 

Initiative  for  change  in  Chiefs  of  Inspection  came 
from,  Lemass,  . . . . . . 14537-43 

Intercourse  with  member's  of  staff,  question 

OlarTie, 8939-43 

Number  of  letters  received  from  teachers.  Ward 
9693-4,  9293-6,  9702-5,  9815-8,  9549-54. 
Official  communication  regarding  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction,  question,  re,  Clarke,  8847-69 
Open  to,  to  bring  any  question  connected  with 
administi-ation  specially  before  Board,  Dil- 
worth, . . . . . . . . . . 245 

Powers  and  duties,  but  in  practice  power  largely 
divested,  and  passed  on  to  Resident  Com- 
missioner, Ward,  9325-6,  9337-8,  9361-7 
9373-82,  9622-63,  9668-78,  9682-9. 
Qualifications,  ^estion  of,  Hohson,  . . 14219 
Relations  with  Teachers,  Dilworth,  p.  132-3,  I. 
Resident,  see  that  title  below. 

Resignation  and  question,  Starhie, 

11292,  11298-9,  13232-81 

2 N2 
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Board  of  National  Education— continued.  Board  of  National  Education— continued. 


Commission  Bits — contiuucd. 


Examisisus  of  Repokts — eontimtcil. 


Bight  to  discuss  mattei'S  with  officials  question, 
Downing,  5613-21  ; Starkie,  12986-89, 12992- 
13003,  13016-22A,  13086-92. 

Sending  of  appeals  to  individual,  question, 

Starkie 12774-83 

Surprise  expressed  hy,  at  relations  of  Belfast 
teachers  with  inspectoi's  and  question,  Dih 

worth 759-68,  989-96. 

see  also  Clai'ke,  Rev.  J.  C.,  n.u.,  8670-9262, 
and  Ward,  Philip,  9263-822. 

Committees  : 

Conferences  of  managers  and  teachers  witli> 
should  be  held,  ..  . . 7323 

to  Beal  with  appeals  sugg^ted,  Purser,  3936-41, 
4046-57,  4234-6  ; Ward,  9329-36. 

Number,  and  subjects,  Clarke,  9142-8,  9240-2 
Small  permanent  desirable,  Pwrsw,  4568,  p.  464, 
II.,  Glnrke,  8927-8. 
Comparison  of  system  of  Depaa-tment  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  with,  difficult,  Gill, 
7939,  7947 

Conferences  with  teachers  on  important  questions,- 
Dilworth,  . . . . . . . . . . 245 

Conferences  held  with  teaohem  on  proposed  modi- 
fications on  system  of  education,  Starkie,  11610 
Correspondence  carried  on  with  managers  and  not 
with  teachers,  Dilworth,  . . . . . . 20.6 

Cost  of  adminisfa-ation  Frizzell,  . . 14076-8 

Criticism  of  policy  by  inspectors  not  allowed  in 
Blue  Book  presented  to  Parliament,  but  at 
liberty  to  approach  Board  with  any  suggestions 
Me  Neill,  1673-84,  1966-66 ; Wuse,  2179-80 ; 
Synes,  6801—2  ; Starkie,  12843-62  ; . 

Debates  on  whole  question  of  present  system  of 
awarding  grants,  question,  Clarice,  9160-4 


Deputations  : 

Belfast  Teachers’  Association,  and  subsequeui 
correspondence,  p.  167-200,  I. 

One  of  facilities  for  approaching  Board,  THlworth 
245-51,  p.  134;  Starkie,  11610. 
should  be  Received  by  Board  or  by  Coinniitte« 
of  Board  and  question  of  admission  of  press 
Bingham  7327,  7350-6,  7390-6,  7469-74, 
Desirable  that  important  circulars,  letters  of  in 
struotion  or  anything  issued  during  year-  shoulc 
be  inserted  in  appendix  to  Report,  Clarke 
8902-21;  Ward,  9460-2. 
should  be  made  Directly  responsible  to  Parliament 
MacLoughlin,  . . . . . . 7847— i 

Document  dealing  with  re-organisation  scheme 
authorship  question,  Lemaes,  14448-54  ; Starkie 
12877-96,  13746. 

Estimate  of  amount  of  Parliamentary  vote,  mannei 
of  preparation,  and  circumstances  in  which  ii 
becomes  necessaiw  to  surrender  balances  tc 
Treasury,  IHlwoHk,  178-90,  260-74  ; Cunimwis 
7636-56,  7642-9,  Clarke,  8770-3,  8958 ; Starkie 
11858-81 ; Frizssell,  13933-57,  14042-64  14070-8 
14126-8.  ; Eobsm,  14268-73. 


Examiners  op  Reports  : 

Accept  inspectors’  statement  as  to  merit  mark 
except  when  marked  discrepancy  seen  between 
proficiency  table  and,  Pwreell,  3480-9 
Arrangement  to  call  attention  of  higher  authori- 
tite  to  any  great  variation  in  standard  sugges- 
ted, Starkie,  . , . . 11^^8 

Average  number  of  reports  dealt  with  daily, 
and  percentage  of  adverse  reports,  Purcek, 
^ j 4.  V 3693-5.  3704 

not  Bound  to  bnng  papere  for  consultation  with 
Inspector,  Eynes.  . . 6663,  6676-8 

Comparison  of  system  of  reports  being  examined 
question.  Wa/rd, 

9732-9  ; Starkie,  13872-7. 

Complaint  as  to  no  practical  knowledge  of  school 
matters  on  part  of,  Purser,  . . 4241—6 

Complamts  against  managers  come  before. 

Purcell,  . , • • _ • • • • 3428-30 

Date  of  appointment,  Purcell,  . . 3372  3614 

Delay  in  dealing  with  appeals  due  to,  Purcell, 
3440-6 


Duties,  Dilioorth,  110-1,  552-84,  748, ,'52.  1022 
1075-132;  Wyse,  2056-61,  2080:  Pwiecll 
3337—612,  3374^420,  p.  166—6;  3447—8  352r' 
3662-73,  3696-711,  9102-26.  9206-7 

Jjemnss,  11128-34,  14346—62;  Starkie,  II6O7' 
11585. 


Duties  of  chiefs  of  inspection  divided  between 
new  chief  inspectors  and,  Starkie,  11260-1 
no  Indication  as  to  percentage  of  change  in 
specific  case  of  abrupt  raising  of  standm-d  of 
marks,  Purcell,  . . . . . . 3600-23 

Mattel's  referred  to  Chief  inspectors  for  advice 
question.  Purser,  . . . . 4650-1 

Nature  of  special  luatteis  which  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  Secretary,  Purcell,  . . 3697-9 

Noting  does  not  become  a reprimand  until  sec- 
retary who  signs  lettere  has  considered  it. 
Lemass,  143G3-6,  14620-3. 

Promotion  and  inci-eincnt  not  dealt  with  at  all, 
Purcell,  . . . . . . . . 3431-6 

Question  as  to  access  to  Board  by  teachers  being 
limited  by  appointment  of,  Purcell,  3G27-.56 
Reprimands  sent  out  by,  without  reference  to 
any  higher  authority,  and  question,  Purcell, 
3513-28 ; Ward,  9435-46,  0622.  0740-1  • 
Dale,  10509-12.  10C22-.'5,  10819-22' 

Routine  work  performed  in  conveying,  and  not 
responsible  at  all.  but  secetaries,  Starkie 
12440-53,  12426-30,  13869-71. 


Routine  woik  in  office  admu-ably  carried  out, 

Starkie, 11264-6 

Statement  they  were  chiefs  of  inspection  in- 
correct,   11192-4 

Ti-aining,  question  of,  Prtree?/, 3 547-64,  3015-20. 
see  also  Purcell,  Walter  J.,  ..  3369-3713 

Experts  consulted  on  introdnotioa  of  new  system, 
but  not  people  directly  interested,  Hobson, 
14239-41 

Feeling  that  system  would  be  very  largely  remedied 
by  circulars  issued  in  June,  1911,  and  August, 

1912,  Ward,  930:i-18 

Formal  resolutions  of  'I’eachcrs'  Associations 
printed  in  agenda  and  laid  before,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, Starkie,  ..  ..  ..  ..  11610 

Fundamental  rules  not  to  be  changed  without 
consent  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  question, 
Bingham,  7477-8  ; Starkie,  12405-11. 

Higher  officials  not  consulted  re  chauges  in  system 
until  Board  or  prominent  members  were  pre- 
pared to  consider  question  formally,  and  in- 
stance, Lemass,  ..  ..  10926-9,  1106.5 

History  of,  and  of  committees  ua  affecting  possi- 
bility of  committees  in  future,  Starkie,  12328-63 
Improvements  introduced  or  attempted  to  be 
introduced  since  1900  summarised,  Starkie, 
11406-79 

Information  as  to  striking  reduction  in  value  of 
merit  marks,  question,  Starkie.  . . 12472-87 

Inspectom,  see  that  title. 

Investigation  into  complaint  of  teachei's  tliat  July 
examinations  wore  tot)  severe,  and  particulars, 

Lemass 10930-41 

in  Looking  for  best  educational  results  not  desire 
or  intention  of,  that  any  injustice  should  be 

inflicted  on  any  teacher.  Ward 9285 

Magnitude  and  complexity  of  system,  Dilioorth, 
24.5,  p.  134,  I. 

Manner  in  whicli  differences  in  opinion,  between 
senior  and  junior  inspectors  come  before,  Dil- 
worth,   104-10 

Means  of  access  to,  Dilworth,  236-58,  694,  p. 
133-4, 1.  ; Clarke,  8758-69,  8873-7  ; Starkie, 

11610-2,  12412-22,  12464-60,  12364-99. 


Meetings  : 

Attendance,  Starkie,  ..  ..  11569-79 

Frequency  and  day  of,  Dilioorth,  895-6  ; Purser, 
4568  ; Clarke,  9142.. 

Often  prolonged  after  6 p.ra.  to  deal  with  cases 
placed  on  agenda,  Starkie,  11588,  11672-4 
Order  given  that  one  of  chiefs  of  inspection 
should  be  present,  Downing,  5053-4,  4793-7 
Statement  that  Chiefs  of  Inspection  used  to  be 
in  attendance  at,  incorrect,  Lemass,  11198 
Twice  fortnightly  suggested,  Purser,  4668,  p.  464, 
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Board  of  National  Education-  continued. 

Meetings — continued. 

Member  formerly  a teacher  in  a National  school, 
Inwmih,  . . . . . . . _ _ _ 261—3 

Monthly  payment  of  salaries  wo^'d  involve  in- 
crease in  staff,  Frizsell,  . . . . 14079-82 

OppicE  COMMiraEE  : 

History  and  functions,  Starkic,  11681,  11630-2 
Revival  advocated,  and  functions,  Downmg, 
. . 4768-76,  4783-6,  p.  476,  II. 

Onice  organisatioD,  decline  in,  under  new  system, 

Downing. 4731-3 

Office  work,  question  as  to  employment  of  ex- 

inspectoi-8,  Ward 9471-5 

Power  of  dismissal  of  teacher  irrespective  of 
manager,  Purcell,  . . . . . . . . 3591 

Power  of  managers  in  dismissal  of  teachers  ir- 
r^pective  of,  Purcell,  . . ..  3689-90 

Powei-8  in  matters  of  finance,  question,  Starhie, 

^ 11868 
Preparatoiy  section  of  evening  division  of  Technical 
Institute,  Belfast,  under,  and  difficulty  of  working 
scheme.  Forth,  . . . . . . 9920-6 

Principle  of  appointment  of  officials  most  un- 
desirable, Tristram,  . . . . 10364-6 

Pr^-ammes  and  Notes  to  Teachers  submitted  to. 

^ Clarke,  9149-59 

Pi-oposal  to  sever  connection  between  office  and 
insiieotion  staff,  StarJcie,  . . 12751-5,  11221-64 
Question  as  to  abmpt  raising  of  standard  in  Tip- 
^raiy  not  being  noted  or  checked  in  office, 
Wyse,  _. . . . _ . . 2267-87,  2302-27 

Recommendations  of  Powis  Commission  not  fol- 
lowed and  question,  re,  Clarke,  . . 8922-6 

Relations  with  teachers,  gfariie,  ..  11770-96 

Re-organisation  of  system  in  1900,  history,  Le- 
mass,  ..  10968-11019,  11066-71,14416-23 
Report  made  in  refei’enee  to  recommendations 
of  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical 
Instmction,  p.  490-5,  II. 

Reports  to,  fi-om  inspectors,  see  that  title. 

Resident  Commissionee  : 

Accusation  of  giving  secret  instructions  to  in- 
spectors repudiated,  Starkie,  11727,  13369-70 
Appeals  brought  before.  Starkie,  12036-42 
12364-99,  12412-22,  12464-60, 
Appeals  have  to  be  countersigned  by,  before 
being  sent  to  Chief  Inspector,  Starkie,  12461 
Award  of  diplomas,  process  followed,  Wyse,  2089 
Chief  inspectors  subordinate  to,  and  not  to  sec- 
retaries, Starkie,  ..  ..  11261-4 

Claim  that  National  Board  service  is  a depart- 
ment of  civil  service  and  that  he  is  chief  of 
department,  and  therefore  claims  supreme 
power,  question  as  to  documentary  evidence, 
Doxoniiig,  4919-26,  5336-54,  5404-11,  6492- 
607,  p.  477,  II. 

and  Cloondaff  case,  Starkie,  11809-32,  1184^62, 
11882-6, 12043-61,  13032. 
and  Clonmel  case,  StarHe,  11480,  11486-97,  11509 
-30,  11532-45,  11707,  11731-4,  12096-104 
12281-328,  13138-48,  13479-512,  13631-90, 
13609-41,  13809-16,  13889-99. 

Communication  of  Chief  Inspectors  with,  Purser, 
4569-76 

Deputations  from  Teachers’  Organisation  to, 
Starkie,  11610;  and  cessation  of,  DilwoHh, 
911-6. 

Every  case  of  promotion  submitted  to,  Dilworth, 
158-9 

Pavoru’able  reception  of  speech  outlining  new 
proposals,  Starkie,  ..  ..  11291-2 

Hampered  in  carrying  out  policy  by  incompe- 
tence or  disloyalty  of  four  or  five  higher 
officials,  Starkie,  11266-90 

Inefficiency  allowed  to  go  on  because  of  danger- 
of  being  compelled  to  resign,  and  question, 
Starkie,  13219-31 

Kind  of  repor-ts  referred  to  Board  before  1900, 

Douming, 4776-82 

List  of  candidate  for  junior  inspectorate  revised 

by,  McNeill 1252 

Memorandum  re  new  scheme  referred  to  Chiefs 
of  Inspection  for  oritioism,  and  letters  in- 
volving their  suspension,  temass  11083-127, 
11061,  .11106,  14449,  p.  489-90  II. 


Board  of  National  Education— continued. 


Reside.vt  Commissioner — continued. 

Nothing  whatever  to  say  to  introduction  of  new 
system  except  to  preside  over  administrative 

niachiueiy,  Starkie 12867-76 

Notings  in  Observation  Book  oonveying  dis- 
approval of  subordinates  marking,  question, 
Starkie,  ..  13116-37,  13591-7 

Order  re  prohibition  of  supplying  information  to 
Commissioners,  unless  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  routine  of  departraeut,  without 
expi-ess  authority  of,  question,  Downing, 

. 6613-21,  p.  477,  II. 

Rei-sonal  interference  with  work  of  inspection 
undesirable,  Purser,  p.  464,  II. 
no  Power  on  part  of  Chief  Inspectors  to  hold  re 
inspection  unless  specially  instructed  by, 
Hynes,  ..  6640-2,  6546-50,  6786a,  6812-16 

Powei-s,  Starkie,  11584^609,  11627-30,  11631-2 
13704-18,  12968-91,  13004-16,  13023-31, 
12904-26,  12934-65. 

Primaiy  functions,  question,  Starkie,  12802-4 
Private  Secretary : 

Award  of  diplomas,  process  followed,  Wyse, 
■D  2089 

Powex-s  re  reports.  Purser,  . . 4273-82 

Procedure  re  claims  for  increment,  Wyse, 

■r.  . 2002 

Procedui-6  re  oases  of  inefficiency  of  teaohei-s 

^_in  school  work,  Wyse 2080 

Visits  paid  to  schools  in  company  with  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  Wyse,  . . 2102-4 

see  also  Wyse,  A.  N.  Bonaparte,  M.A.  : 

T>  vv  . 2046-2619 

Public  speeches,  question  of.  Dale, 

10497-602,  10796-8 
Reprimands  not  brought  before  as  a rule, 

Starkie, 12423,  12453 

Repnmauds  countersigned  by,  in  cases  of  doubt, 

Lemass 14863-6 

Salary  borne  on  Civil  Service  vote,  and  pen- 
sionable, Frizzell,  . . . . 14108-9 

Sketch  of  introduction  of  new  system  to  show 
difficulties  in  way  of,  Starkie, 

^ ^ 11209-309,  12016-17 

Speeches  suppi'essed  by  Government,  Starkie, 
ox  . , , 12581-5 

Strained  relations  with  elder  officials,  question, 
Ward,  . . . . . , . . 9492—3 

Superior  authority  to  chief  inspectors  in  every- 
thing,_ Starkie, 13697-608 

Suspension  of  Chief  Inspectors,  and  question  as 
to  powers.  Ward,  ..  9609-11 

Powera  of  Board  vested  in,  Wyse.  2080,  2065-6  • 
PurceU,  3389,  3396;  Dilworth,  1076-132- 
Purcell,  3418-20 ; Purser,  4640-7 ; Hvnes 
6803-4  ; Bingham,  7327,  7360-6,  7390-6,  7417- 
8,  7469-74  ; Cummins,  7696-7  ; Clarke,  8774- 
846,  8939-55,  9177-88,;  Ward,  9325-6,  9337-8 
7360-6,  9361-7.  9378-82,  9512-17,  9622-63 
9668-78,  9682-9;  Dilworth,  119-20,  652,  p 131* 
I.;  McNeill,  1356-66,  lQQO-2 ; Hynes,  6806-11  ’ 
Ward,  9819-22,  9494-503;  Dale.  10484-96, 
10665-8,  10822A-8 ; Starkie,  11480-5,  12080 
12130-6,  13129-30,  13146-76; 
no  more  Voice  as.  far  as  Voting  is  concerned,  in 

Eromotion  of  inspectors,  than  any  other  mem- 
er  of  Board.  Starkie,  . . . . 12832-8 

eee  also  Starkie,  W.  J.  M.,  M.A.,  11200-13915 

Resolutions  in  1899  relative  to  new  system 
p.  519,  II.  ’ 

not  Responsible  to  Parliament,  Clarke,  9224-6 
Routine  business,  suggestion  for  conducting.  Ward, 


Rules  and  Regulations  : 
no  Alteration  of  rules  without  majority  of  Com- 
missioners  being  present,  question,  Ward, 

^ T.  9463-6 

should  be  Known  to  public  for  reasonable  time 
before  coming  into  operation,  Bingham,  7323 
7324—6,  7419-21,  7433;  Gwnvmine,  7666-8- 
MacLoughlin,  7844-66 ; Mahaffy,  8422-8, 
8547-66  ; Dale,  10606-8 ; Clarke,  8747-57, 
8922  ; Ward,  9467-70  ; Tristram,  10193-202, 
10233-47,  10390-2  ; Starkie.  12560-73,  12598- 
606,  p.  481,  II. 
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Board  of  National  Education — continued. 

IlULBS  AXi>  Regulations — oo>iti>iued. 

Marks  necessary  to  get  inoiemeut  and  pro- 
motion ^ould  appear  in  published,  Ward, 
9373-78 

Proposal  to  give  notice  of  publication,  of  new 
rules  would  lead  to  an  agitation  which  might 
compel  rescinding  of,  Starkie,  . . 11611—26 

Retrospective  in  action  not  fan,  Bingham, 
7434-42,  7475-6 ; Mahaffij,  8623,  p.  48.  III. 


Seceetaeies  : 


Appointments  should  be  filled  from  inspectorate. 
Downing,  . . . . . . 4789-97,  p.  476,  II. 

Award  of  diplomas,  process  followed,  Wyse, 

Chief  inspectors  made  subordinate  to  Resident 
Commissioner,  and  not  to,  Starkie,  11261—4 
Chief  Inspectors  most  highly  paid  officials  with 
intention  of  breaking  ambition  of  being  ap- 
pointed. Starkie,  ■ . . . 11264 

Dispute  with  Chief  Inspector  about  a modified 
programme,  and  as  a result  Board  decided 
tliat  two  offices  were  quite  independent, 

Starkie 13689-703 

Duties,  DUworth,  712—13  ; Starkie,  11685. 
may  Exercise  check  on  examiner  but  rarely  done, 
furcell,  ..  ..  3384-7,  3466,  3459-79,  3396 

General  duties  applicable  to  both,  Lemass, 
p.  487,  II. 

List  of  candidates  for*  junior  inspectorate  re- 
vised by,  McNeill 1252 

Nature  of  special  matters  which  would  be  re. 

ferred  to, , by  examiners,  Purcell,  3597-9 
Noting  of  examiners  does  not  become  a reprimand 
until  letter  is  signed  by,  iemoas,  14363—6, 14620 
-3;  StavJde,  11501-7,  12426-30,  12440-53, 
13869-71. 


Objection  to  exclusion  of  inspectors  fi'om  post  of, 

Starkie 12763-4 

Position  and  emoluments  existing  previous 
to  1900,  ordered  by  Board  to  be  restored, 
[p.  520,  II. 

Power  of,  Lemaes,  ..  ..  11133-4 

Powers  of  suspension  claimed  in  absence  of 
Resident  Commissioner,  Starkie,  . . 12926 
Procedure  re  appeals,  Dilworth,  1076-132 ; 
Purcell,  3418-20. 

Procedure  re  claims  for  increment,  Wyse,  2065-6 
Restored  to  original  position,  and  have  now 
actual  authorifrv  over  chief  inspectois,  Starkie, 
12751-6 


Routine  work  in  office  admirably  carried  out, 

Starkie, .11264-6 

Visiting  of  schools  by  liigher  officials  snob  as, 
important  factor  in  securing  uniformity, 

McNeill, 1366-66,  1666-2 

Written  orders  and  directions  shall  be  assumed 
to  be  made  by  authority  of  Board  or  Resident 
Commissionei',  p.  519-20,  II. 
iSee  (rfso  Dilworth,  W.J.,M.A.,  1-1217,  Apps.I.  V.; 
II.  and  IV.  (parts),  and  Lemass,  P.  E.,  10892- 
11199,  14327-14623 


Spoken  rather  than  written  word  believed  in  in 
communicating  with.  Pooler,  . . 5829-31 

Subjected  to  unreasonable  criticism,  Clarke,  8789- 
73,  8966-8. 

Success  of  new  scheme  endangered  by  high  officials, 
Starkie,  11266-90,  11295-7,  11299,  13219-31 
Trade  Preparatory  Schools' a giade  of  education 
which  should  bo  provided  by,  Forth, 

9870,  9882-3,  9892-9 

Unpopularity  and  continaal  attacks  on,  question 
as  to  explanation,  Clarke,  9214-23 : Starkie, 
11992-12010,  12016-22. 


C. 

Chemistry,  see  under  School  Programme. 

Children’s  Act,  1908,  Working  of,  Mahaffy,  8483-4 
Church  of  Ireland  Managers  of  National  Schools, 
Memorial  . . . . . . . . p.  473 

Church  of  Ireland  Education  Board  of'  Generai 
Synod,  heads  of  evidence  forwarded  by,  App.  481. 
Circulars,  see  under  Board  of  National  Education, 


CLARKE,  Revereud  .T.  Coui'tenay,  D.D.,Coiu- 
missioner  of  National  Education  : ' 8670-9262 
Appeals : 

no  Infoimation  withheld  from  Board  as  a whole 
8762-9,  8873-7 

Number  coming  befoi*e  Boai’d  as  a whole 

question 8758-61 

Official  transaction  of  business,  method, 

- 8875-901,  8929-38 

Resolution  of  Board  divesting  themselves  of 
authority,  question  re,  8774-846,  8939-56 
9089-125,  9114-6,  9177-88,  9243-50,  9206-7 
Right  of  Resident  Commissioner  to  refuse  to  bring 
before  Board,  question,  . . 8944-60 

Belfast  case,  8724-32,  8847-53,  8734-46,  8976-7 
8982-94,  9032-4,  9042-3,  9072-3,  9175 


Boaed  op  Educatios  : 

Appointment  of  small  permanent  standing  com- 
mittee would  get  through  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties, . . . . . . . . 8927-S 

ComniKsioners  : 

Attitude  -with  regard  to  Belfast  and  Clonmel 

cases, 8967-9043 

Duties  and  responsibilities  and  question,  8774- 
846,  8862-5,  8939-55.  0089-101,  9114-6 
9177-88. 

lutercom-se  with  members  of  staff,  question, 
8939-43 

Official  comnumioation  i-egarding  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction,  question  re,  . . 8847-59 
Submission  of  circulars  to,  question  re, 

8688-97,  8866-72 

Oommitteffi,  number,  and  subjects, 

9142-8,  9240-2 

Desiinble  that  important  circular's,  letter's  of 
instruction,  or  anything  issued  during  year, 
should  be  inser  ted  in  aj)peudi.x  to  Report, 

8902-21 

Debates  on  whole  qnestioir  of  prwjcnt  system  of 
awarding  grants,  question  . . 9100-4 

Meetings,  frequency,  . . . . . . 9142 

New  rul^  and  amendment  of. rules,  question  as 
to  allowing  certain  period  of  time  to  elapse  for 
public  criticism,  . . 8747-57,  8922 

Programmes  and  notes  to  teachers  submitted  to. 

9149-50 

Recommendations  of  Powis  commission  not 
followed,  and  question  re,  . . 8922-6 

Resident  Commissioner',  drrties  ami  responsibili- 
ties, and  question  as  to  how  far  those  of  lay 
commissioner's  differ  from, 

8774-846,  8939-55,  9177-88 
not  Responsible  to  Parliament,  . . 9224-6 

Subjected  to  nurensonablo  criticism, 

8769-73,  8950-8 

Unpopularity,  and  discontent  of  teacher’s, 

9214-23 

Clonmel  case,  8907-81,  8996-31,  9175-G 

Grades,  standard  numbers,  commissioners  have  no 
power  to  fix,  apart  from  consent  of  Treasury, 
8968-66,  9226-33 
Increments,  annual  and  automatic  scheme  would 
be  approved,  . . . . . . 9133-7 

Inspection  system  : 

Intelligence  cultivated  under,  ..  9138-41 

Working  of,  question,  re,  . . . . 8686-716 


Inspectors : 

Circulars  issued  after  Belfast  and  Clonmel  cases, 
question  as  to  distrust  of,  shown  in,  9165-74 
Individual  examiiration  not  unnecessary,  nor 
examination  in  whole  programme, 

9078-88,  9199-205 
Relations  with  teachers  satisfactory  on  whole, 
8717,  8846.  9233-8 

Mbeit  marks  : 

Difficult  to  deal  uitii 9126-8 

Debates  by  Board  on  whole  system  of  awar-ding, 

question, 9160-4 

Lowering  without  asking  single  question,  ques- 
tion of, 9074-7 

Tone  circular’,  ..  ..  ..  ..9251-6 

Uniformity  question,  8721-46,  9189-98,  9035- 
41,  9252-62 

Pensions,  question  of.  m-ged  again  by  Commis- 
sioners,   9044-6,  90  68-9 

Promotion,  slowness  of,  questioir  . . 9129-32 

State  aid,  earmarked,  and  statement  in  accounts  re 
surrender  of  balance,  misleading,  8770-831,  8968 
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CLABKE,  Reverend  J.  Courtenay,  D.D. — contmued. 
Teachers : 

Discontent  not  so  general  as  repr^ented,  but 
confined  to  certain , districts,  ..  8718-20 

Dismissals  of  old  teachers  on  gi'ound  of  ineffi- 
ciency, question 9047-73 

Clonmel  case, 

BiheoTth,  963-71.  1002-8,  p.  200-16  I.  ; MaoSoiU, 
1628-54,  1808-10;  Wyse,  2267-87,  2302-27 

2678-80  ; Pure$ll,  3600-13  ; Purser,  3997-4007  ; 
Hynes,  6713-52,  6817-29,  6906-48,  6970,  7008- 
30,  7056,  7063-7.  7073-83,  7125-65,  7161-87, 
7191-4;  Clarice,  8967-81,  8995-1031,  9175-6, 
Ward,  9303-18,  9565-6,  9717-26,  9729-30,  9774- 
85,  9787-92;  Starkie,  11480,  11485-97,  11509- 
30,  11532-46,  11707,  11731-4,  12096-104,  12281- 
328,  13138-50,  13479-512,  13631-90,- 13609-41, 
13809-16,  13838,  13889-99,  13468-79,  13622- 
30;  Lein.ass,  14398.  14406-8,  14483-93,  14567-96. 
p.  820  II. 

Cloondaff  case, 

PUworth,  1161-6  ; Purser,  4576-722,  p.  465-9  II  • 
Ward,  9446-62,  9793-806;  Starkie,  11809-32, 
11842-52,  11882-6,  12043-61,  13032-120. 

OOIiLIS,  Rev.  Maurice  H.  P.,  Vicar  of  Antrim  : 

6189-6410 

iNSPfeCTOBS  : 

Cursory  and  superficial  inspection,  examinations 
advocated,  6223-32,  6251-61,  6269-76,  6316- 
23,  6334-9,  6353-63,  6370-2,  6380-4. 
Discourtesy  to  teachers  . . 6233-43,  6311-5 

Lack  of  uniformity, 

6236-8,  6288-94,  63.73-4 
Spirit  of  inspection,  6231-5,  6239-50,  6280-7 
Surprise  visits,  question  as  to  disadvantage, 


Full  reports  should  he  sent  to  and  not  only 
extracts,  . . 6223-32,  6262-5,  6298-303 

Recommendation  re  holding  by,  of  periotRc 
examinations,  quration,  . . 6346-52 

Responsibility  for  school  buildings,  etc.,  question, 
„ 6209-18 

Short  notice  of  iuspeotor’s'  visits, 

6221-2,  6277-9,  6365-6 

Merit  Mark  : - 

Impressionist  or  tone  system,  and  impossibility 
or  arriving  at  correct  judgment  by  6340-3 
School  premises,  effect, 

6219-20,  6303-10,  6385-7,  6408-10 
School  Programme  : 

Desire  on  part  of  children  to  become  clerks  as 
against  mecbanical  ivork  or  farming  as  out- 
come of,  not  known  of,  6324-33,  6375-9 
Standard  of  education  as  compared  with  Results 

svstem, 6344-5 

Schools,  half-time  system,  number  of  days  spent 
in  school, 6330-1 

Commissionex-8,  see  under  Board  of  National 
Education. 

Composition,  see  Writing  and  Composition,  under 
School  Programme. 

Conferences : see  under  Inspectors. 

Cookery,  see  undsr  School  Programme. 

Corporal  Punishment : 

no  case  known  of  childa-en  not  attending  school  by 
fear  of,  for  not  knowing  lessons,  Poicrang,  5005-7 
Rules  and  regulations,  Lemass,  14499-507 

Statement  that  there  was  little  or  none  under  old 
system  incorrect,  Lemass 11199 

Corporal  Punishment  Book : 

Object,  PuroeU,  3683-92, ; Lemass,  14496-8 
Regulation,  and  question,  Starkie,  . . . 13900-3 

CUMMINS,  Rev.  David,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Glenwherry 

Co.  Antrim 7479-7662 

Appeals,  should  he  heard  before  three  Commis- 
sioners,   7696-7 

Board  of  Education  : 

. Important  changes  in  rules  and  regulations 
should  be  made  public,  . . . . 7666^-8 

Residmt  Commissioner,  too  much  power,  7596-7 


CUMMINS,  Rev.  David,  M.A. — continued. 
Inspectors : 

Frequent  changes  not  experience,  7495-6 

Impressionist  and  tone  inspection  insufficient, 
and  individual  examination  by,  partiy  on  re- 
sults system,  steongly  favoured, 

7497-513,  7578-9,  7598-602,  7626-35 
Larger  proportion  might  be  drawn  from  teachers, 
and  some  experience  of  teaching  should  be 

required  of  aU 7514-6 

Review  of  work  by  head  inspectors  useful,  7655 
Tone  of  fault -findmg  eritioism  not  encountered 
personally,  . . 7487-8,  7494,  7603-8 

Junior  assistant  mistresses  should  have  status  of 

teachers,  7668-62 

Merit  Mark  : 

Uniformity,  want  of,  7517-25 

Workable  system  but  sometimes  not  fair  to 

teacher, 7623-6,  7680-3 

Promotion,  “ Paper,”  grievance  of  teachers, 

7490,  7536-56,  7642-9 
Pupils,  promotion  at  regular  intervals,  question  as  to 
care  taken  under  system,  . . . . . .7614-6 

Salaries  ; 

Higher  initial  uecessar-y  to  get  promising  teacher's, 
7649-55 

Payment  direct  to  teacher  and  not  through 
manager  desir'able,  . . . . . . 7662 

Scliool  Progi’amme,  comparison  with  Results 
system,  7508-12,  7666-77,  7591-5,  7617-36 
Schools : 

Children  leaving,  to  go  to  Intermediate  schools, 

■question, 7636-41 

Improvement  under  present  system,  . 7609-13 
State  grant,  over  estimate,  money  not  drawn  from 
Treasury  at  all  and  therefore  not  returned, 
_ 7636-66 

■ Teachers,  grievance  of  restrictions  on  civil  rights, 
7491-3,  7627-35 


DALE,  F.  H.,  Chief  Inspector  of  elementary  schools, 
BoaiNi  of  Educatiou,  England  : 10409-891 

Appeals,  procedure,  and  difficulty  of  suggesting 
alteniattve, 

10613-7,  10627-9,  10652-7,  10735-40 
10832-7 

Board  of  National  Educations 

Changes  in  roles  and  regulations,  question  of 

making  public 10506-8 

Chiefs  of  Inspection,  examination  of  reports  by, 
considered  waste  of  power  and  experience, 
10457-65 

Resident  Commissioner : 

PubHo  speeches,  question  of,  10497-602, 
10796-8 

Visits  to  schools  considered  valuable, 

10484^96,  10665-8,  10822a-8 
Cii'culai’s,  . effectiveness  of  government  by, 

CLuestion,  10603-5 

Education,  lack  of  local  interest  in, 

10447-56,  10616-17,  10690-9 
Examiners,  issuing  of  I’eprimauds  to  teachers, 
inadvisable,  10609-12,  10622-5,  10819-22 
England : 

Examinations,  abolitiou,  question  aa  to  effect  on 
efficiency  of  ohildreu,  . . . . 10680-9 

G-rades,  time  taken  for  teacher  to  get  from 

bottom  to  top,  . ...  ..  10844^50 

Inspection,  attitude  of  teachers  and  inspectors 

towards, 10420-6,  10717-27 

Increments,  practice,  . . . 10630-42 

Promotion,  practice.  — . . 10630-42 

Scholai'sbips,  from  primary  to  secondai'y  schools, 
in,  ..  ....  ..  10788-91 

School  Programme,  comparison  of  liberty  granted 
in  Ireland  and  question.  . . 10858-76 

Teachers,  political  liberties,  . . 10792-6 

Increments,  smaller  automatic,  and  larger'  initial 
salary  desirable,  . . . . . . 10440 

Inspectors  : 

Arrangement  of  staff,  opinion,  • 10466-78 
Ajmointment : 

Examination  not  considered  necessary  i and 
personal  qualifications  important,  . 

10481-3,.  10741 
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DALE,  P.  H. — continufcl. 


lN3PBCT0Ra. — continued. 

Teacliing  experience  deskable,  but  absolute 
preference  should  not  be  given  to  teachers, 
10742-8 

Changes  in  districts  too  freqixeut,  ..  10470-2 

Chief,  mimber  too  small  to  secure  uniformity, 
10473,  10811-5 

Divteional,  suggested  appointment,  opinion, 

10474-8,  10809 

Inadvisable  to  place  dii’ect  responsibihty  on,  for 
scheduling  or  grading  or  promotion  of  teachers, 
10430-40 

Informal  examination  by,  nce^sary  to  test 
result  of  teacliiug, 

10562-7,  10669-706,  10762-87,  10877-86 
Initial  salaiy,  question  as  to  possibilil^  of 
attracting  sufficiently  good  men, 

10479-80,  10734 

Visits,  notice  of : 
to  Manager',  shortness,  and  result, 

10568-70,  10576-7 

to  Teacher,  inadvisible, 

10571-5,  10648-51,  10658-61,  10829-31 
Managers,  appointment  of  teacher's  of  unsuitable 
educational  alacrity,  . . . . . . 10626 

Merit  Marks  : 

Sudden  alterations  of  standard  should  be  stopped, 
10805-15 

Uniformity  impossible  and  general  report  advo- 
cated,   ■ 10442-6,  10663-4 

Promotion  : 

Plan  suggested 10729-33 

Reports,  annual,  system  of  grading  ojily  thing  that 

really  compels,  10578-9 

Report  on  primary  education  in  Irelaird, 

10410-29,  10643-7,  10887-91 
Repoi-t  referred  to,  DilwoHh,  138-42  ; Purser, 
3849-80  ; Downing,  5394-8;  Starkie,  11303-9 

E-videuce: 10409-10891 

Salaries  : 

Considerations  which  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  iu  fixing,  10643-7,  10707-16 

Payment  directed  to  teacher's  suggested,  10441 
School  Attendance,  : 

Hours  and  question 10758-61 

Low,  and  suggestion  for  improvement, 

10643-8,  10606-13,  10749-66 
Sohool  Equipment,  inadequate,  . . 1063'1~42 

School  Premises,  wrongly  planned,  and  over- 
crowding  10518-33,  10614-5 

ScJiool  Programme,  suitability  of,  question, 

„ 10838-43 

Schools  : 

Raising  of  leaving  age  advocated,  . . 10757 
Rule  for  admission  of  babies,  question,  and  effect 
of  instnictiou  of  other  children,  10549-54 
Small,  multiplication  of,  and  question,  10590-605 
School  Year : 

Promotion  of  children  should  not  be  restricted 

to  beginning  of, 10555-61 

Unuormity,  and  question  as  to  ellect  on  inspec- 

„ . 10861-7 

leaohers,  matter  of  gi'eat  importance  to,  to  have 
Just  and  uniform  system  of  inspection  than  in 

England,  10709-804 

Dental  Treatment ; 

Scheme,  pai'ticrrlai-s,  FriezeU,  . . 14129-31 

Vote  provided,  but  with  stipulation  that  equal 
amount  was  provided  locally  and  therefore  iu- 
efreotive,  Frizzell,  . . . . 14127-8 

Development  grant : Diverted  from  proper  purposes 

Starkie,  12224-6 

DILL,  SIR  SAMUEL,  M.A.,  LITT.D.,  LL  D 
Chmrmau^of  Committee,  appendix  handed' in| 


DILWORTH,  W.  J.,  M.A.,  Seci'etaiy 
of  National  Education,  Ireland  • 
1-1217,  Apps.  I.  and  V.,  II.,  IV. 
Appeals  : 


to  the  Board 
(pai’ts). 


Pacilities  for,  and  means  of  access  to  Board 
„ , . , 236-68,  694,  p.  133-4  I.' 

bl  umber  ot  cases  obtaining  redress,  question, 

T,  , , , , 1919-23 

Probably  many  not  made,  and  reason  suggested, 


Procedure,  245,  264-8,  434-6.  660-7  728-<!9 

972-80,  996-7,  1076-1132.  ’ ’ 

Belfast  case,  90-2,  759-68,  989-95,  p.  167-200  I. 


DILWORTH,  W.  J. . M.A co-nfini/eJ. 

Boabp  op  National  Education  : 

CommKsioners  : 

Open  to,  to  bring  any  question  connected  with 
administration  specially  before  Board.  245 
Relations  with  teaoIiorB.  206-12,  p.  132-3  1. 
Resident : 

Deputation  of  Teachei'B'  Organisation  re- 
ceived by  successive,  ..  ..911-1,5 

Every  case  of  promotion  submitted  to, 

168-9 

Schools  visited  by,  119-20,  652,  p.  131  I. 
Cori'espondence  carried  on  with  managers  and' 
not  with  teachers  and  exception  to  rule, 

205.  p.  133-4  r. 

Examinei's  of  repovis  ; 

Appointed  in  1900,  and  question  as  to 

experience 641-51 

Duties,  110- 1.  552-84,  74-8-52,  1022 

Magnitude  and  complexity  of  system,  246,  p.  134 
Manner  in  which  ditfereuces  of  opinion  between 
senior  and  junior  inspectov.-»  come  before, 

104-10 

Member  formerly  a teacher  in  a national 

sohool,  251-3 

Meetings,  frequency  and  day,  . . . . 895-6 

Schools  not  under,  . . . . . . 294-303 

Secretary,  outline  of  duties,  ..  712-13 

. Clonmel  case.  963-71,  U)02-8,  p.  200-16  I. 

Cloondatf  case,  ..  ..  ..  1161-6 

Conferences ; 

Held  annually,  and  question  re.  484-6.  G08-19 
Iinj»ortauce  of  periodical  enjoined  in  several 
oiroulai's,  . . . . . . . . . . 87 

Grades : 

Pii'st : 

Defen-ed  paymoiit  on  promotion  owing  to 
maxhiium  number  having  been  reached, 
163-9,  175-8,  658-63.  1158  60.  p.  132  1., 
p.  164  I. 

Maximum  numbers.  ..  161,  p.  132  I. 

Special  promotion  to,  regulations, 

192,  p.  132  I. 

Standard  uumboi's,  question  re  introduction  of 
wording  “ under  arrangement  of  Treasury  ” 

into  rules,  967-62 

Table  sliowing  mimber  of  teachers  in  receipt 
of  salary  of,  . . . . . . p.  164 

Gross  total,  and  staudurd  luunlx'i'.s  fixed, 

163,  470 

Proposal  for  rearrangement  i>f  available  places 
iu  ditlei’ent,  so  a-s  to  iuercaso  munbera  iu 
highei',  and  refusal,  ..  ..  ..  471-4 

Second  : 

Men,  maximum  munbei's,  . . . . 161 

Special  promotion  to,  regulations, 

191-2,  p.  132  I. 
Standai'd  munbei-s,  quustion  re  inti'oduction  of 
wording  “ under  an-aiigeinent  with 
Treasiu-y  ” into  rules,  . . 967-62 

Table  showing  number  of  teaciiers  in  receipt 
of  salary  of,  . . . . . . p.  164  I. 

Women,  niaximnm  munbers,  161,  p.  132  I. 
Third : 

Regulations  re  special  promotion  of  assistants 
to  second  gi'ade,  . . . . . . 193-6 

Table  showing  numbers  of  teachei-s  in  receipt 
of  salai'y  of,  . . . . . . p.  164  I. 

Increments  : 

Ch'cumstances  under  which  teachers  have  not  to 
wait  another  triennial  period  on  failure  to 
obtain,  . . . . . . . . 428-33 

Claims  dealt  with  by  experienced  inspector 
brought  iuto  office  especially  for  purpose, 
149,  157-8 

Conditions  as  to  size  of  school,  . . p.  132  I. 
Procedure,  . . 76,  123,  666,  p.  132  I. 

Scheme,  reasons  for  adoption  not  known,  and 
question  of  injustice  iu  certain  cases,  462-66 
Table,  ..  ..  1907-12,  App.  V.,  p.  164  I. 

Inspection  : 

Mode  of  very  efficient  schools,  ..  38,  p.  129  I. 
no  Suggestions  can  be  offered  for  more  satis- 
factory scheme,  . . . . . . . . 492 

System  replaced  Results  system  in  1900, 

487-92,  p.  130  I. 
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DILWOBTH,  W.  J. , M..X.-—continved. 

Inspectobs  : 

Appointmente  : 

Age  limit  16-17 

Procedure,  ..  ..  ..  ..  1177-96 

Chief ; 

Control  of  variations  in  merit  marks,  question, 
870-6 

hieven  circuits  under  control  of,  . . 23 

Means  of  testing  uniformity  of  inspection 

through,  481-6 

Number,  . . . . . . , . . . 16 

Circuits,  division  into  and  arrangements  of  work 
m each,  . . 22-4,  87,  277-9,  p.  129-31 1. 

Cnticiam  of  action  of,  by  teachers’  Organisation 
thought  to  be  doing  harm  to  education  of 
district,  q^uestioa,  . . 9l7-g 

District  and  Junior : 

Appointed  before  1900  by  Umited  competitive 
examination  and  different  scale  of  salary 
from  those  appointed  since,  hut  duties  same. 

Number  . . . . . . _ 15 

Divisional,  suggested  appointment  and  functions, 
^ 120-2,  476-80,  p.  131  I. 

Duties 129-30  I. 

Formal  visits  : 

Held  only  in  case  of  schools  which  are  not 
doing  satisfactory  work,  . . . . 37 

an  Inspection  and  examination  in  each  subject 
of  each  standard,  . . . . 37,  329-33 

Methods  not  prescribed,  . . . . 334-8 

Only  visits  of  which  notice  is  given  beforehand 
to  teacher,  . . . . . , . . 36-7 

not  to  Give  orders  in  schools,  other  than  model 

schools 43,  p,  129 

Instructions  to,  and  steps  taken  to  ensure  uni- 
formity of  standard, 

82-123,  620-37,  608-55,  p.  130-1  I. 
on  Probation  for  a year,  and  training,  . . 25-31 
Proportion  having  been  National  teachers,  18-9 
Belations  with  teachers, 

296-312,  769-68,  989-95,  1909-10,  p.  132  L 
B^idence  at  a common  centre  . gradually  fell 
into  disuse,  . . . . , . §7 

Eetirement,  age.  and  question  as  to  anticipation 
by  National  Board,  319-23,  324-7 

Senior : 

Arrangement  of  work,  , . . . 602-6 

Number  . . . . . . . . . . 15 

Belations  with  two  juniors  under,  34-6,  607 
Whole  cirouit  covered  in  five  years,  . . 23-4 

Staff,  and  number  of  schools  to  each, 

, „ 15,  116-9,  p.  129  I. 

Simming  up  work  of  school,  rules  for,  p.  130  I. 
Visits,  number,  and  notice  gives,  32-7,  p.  129  I. 
Junior  Assistant  Mistresses,  number,  ..  163 

Locax.  Aid  : 

Provision  a condition  for  securing  State  grant, 
8-9,  304-12,  592-5 

Total  amount,  1911,  ..  H,  p.  129  I 

Mavaqbbs  : 

Functions,  ..  ..  ..  . . p.  129  I. 

Letters  written  to,  re  points  in  reports  in  con- 
nection with  equipment  of  schools,  . . 1047 

Must  he  apprised  of  inspectors  presence  when  a 
visit  of  considerable  length  is  intended,  . . 37 

Removal  by  Board  rare . . 437-8 

Merit  Marks  : 

Abolition,  question  of,  . . . . . . 690-3 

Controlling  influence  at  head  quarters,  question 
as  to  desirability,  ..  ..  670,  842-76, 

Decision  as  to,  often  referred  back  to  inspector, 

. . ^23-7 

Due  allowance  for  time  of  school  year  and  time  of 

day  enjoined,  . . . . . , 447-51 

Direct  on,  of  not  teaching  certain  subjects, 
quwtioa,  . . . . . . . . 810-20 

Elasticity  of,  and  question  whether  fixed  figure 
would  not  he  better,  ..  ..  ..  3gi._7 

Endoreement  of  mark  of  cirouit  inspector,  by 
chief  inspector  as  being  responsibfe  for  uni- 
formity, (juestion,  ..  ..  1014-8 

no  Expression  of  opinion  of  inspectors  seen, 

XI  * ^ . ^20-2,  717-9 

h actors  determining,  . . . . . . bo— 74 


,DILWORTH,  W.  J.,  U.A.—continued. 

Merit  Marks — continued. 

Lowering  of  standard : 

should  not  Follow  accidental  loweiing  of  pro- 
ficiency unless  tone  is  lowered  and  question, 
, . 1789-800 

by  Junior  inspector  without  coucurrenco  of 
senior  inspector  not  allowed, 

, 820-41,  862-9,  1063-5 

Steps  taken  to  see  whether  justified,  question, 
.4  xr  , - 4.  „ 666-73 

MalQug  due  allowance  for  adverse  cLi'cumatau- 
ces,”  question  as  to  impression  conveyed  by 

„ ytrsae,  1033-44 

Origin  of,  question  of,  . , . . 700-4,801-2 

Penalising  teachers  for  state  of  school  buildings 
question,  71,  280-1,  376-7,  378,  1137-44 
Period  of  time  after  inspection  before  teacher  is 
notified,  question  443,  674-89,  1022-3,  1213-7 
Personal  mark  of  teacher  and  question  re  date  of 

circular, 371-6,  877-94,  998 

Precise  conditions  for  promotion  and  increment 
not  published  to  teachers,  . . 1202-9 

Procedure  in  case  of  alteration,  101,  p.  131  I. 
Prominence  given  to  English  and  Arithmetic! 
and  question  as  to  information  of  teaehera 
that  special  stress  should  be  laid  on,  1066-62 
Promotion  dependent  on,  and  question  re, 

- , ^ , 58-74,  196,  202 

Reduced  by  weak  members  of  the  staff,  . . 61-3 

Reference  to,  in  Rules  and  Regulations,  question. 

Regulation  of  promotion  facilitated,  question  re 
statement,  ..  ..  ..  IHS-.'J 

Return,  1906-11,  submitted,  76-81,  p.  130 
•0  7,  P-  164  I. 

Rules  for  inspection,  . . . . p.  130  I. 

School  re-inspected  on  complaints  of  teachers, 
and  marks  may  be  oanceEed  and  higher  one 
recorded,  . . . . . . . . . , 444-6 

Senior  inspectors  summoned  to  a conference  in 
1903  to  arrive  at  an  exact  understanding  of 

. . . . . . . . _ _ 37 

Standard  required  for  promotion  and  incre- 
ments. 149-66,  203-4,  1133-6,  1197,  1198- 
c.  , 1200,  p.  131,  p.  132  I. 

Stress  laid  on  importance  of  not  altering  without 
grave  reason,  in  re-issue  of  instructions, 

_ , ^ 88,  p.  131  L 

lone  an  important  factor  in  assessing,  and 
question  of,  39-42,  339-47,  469-66,  720-8 
Uniformity  question,  414-9,  608-65,  695-9 
„ 753-8,  897-910 

National  Education,  introduction  and  growth  of 

^ system p.  129  I. 

Observation  book: 

Difficulty  of  inspector  making  full  report  in, 
question,  . . . . . . . . 1024-7 

Inspector,  manager  and  teacher  only,  have- 
access  to  and  not  open  to  inspection  of  public, 
439,  10131-2 

Inspectors  told  to  call  attention  to  2 or  3 im- 
portant point®  at  a time  and  not  to  burden 
teacher  with  great  number  of  suggestions  ail 
at  once,  . . . . . . . . _ 1028 

Necessary  in  order  that  inspector  on  returning 
may  see  what  points  have  been  neglected, 
TT  „ 4.  1029-30 

Use  of  and  question  whether  friction  is  caused 

. '367-70 

Organisers  : 

Brought  in  chiefly  since  great  change  of  1900,  21 
Domestic  economy,  particulars,  ..  20,  21  314 

Duttea  ..  ....  ..  313-18 

Irish  Language,  particulais,  . . 20, 314 

Kindergarten,  particulars,  . . 20  21 

Music,  particulars,  . . . . 2o'  21 

Nation^  teachers  among,  21  '314 

NimbeiB,  20-l|  314 

School,  particulars,  . . . . 20  21 

Science,  particulars,  . . . . 20*  21 

Progress  Record,  system  followed,  1068-74 

Promotion  : 

Awarding  of,  procedure,  146-60,  656,  p.  132  I. 
Circumstances  under  which  teachers  have  not 
to  wait  another  triennial  period  on  failure  to 
obtain,  ..  428-33,1201 

Claim  dealt  with  by  experienced  inspector 
brought  into  office  specially  for  purpose  of, 
149,  157-8 

2 0 
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DILWORTH,  W.  J.,  M.A.— coftii'nned. 
Promotion — -contimied. 


Conditions  as  to  sizes  of  schook,  146,  148, 
p.  132  I. 

“ Paper  Promotion  ” meaning  of,  ..  467-9 
Period  which  would  elapse  before  teacher  got 
from  bottom  to  top,  . . . . . . 666-7 

Provisions  for  rapid  or  especially  meritorious 
teachers,  . . . . . . . . . . 191-2 

Special : 

of  Assistants,  . . . . 193-6,  p.  132  1. 

of  Piiucipals,  standard  of  reports,  p.  132  I. 
Tabic,  1907-12,  p.  164  I. 


Teachers  remain  three  years  at  maximum  of 
grade  before  promotion  to  a higher, 

132-6,  146,  147 

ReUGIOUS  InSTRUCTIOM  CERTUaCATE  BOOK  : 
Complaints  sometimes  received  about  people 
coming  in  and  giving  annoyance,  . . 441-2 
Visitors  of  all  denominations  have  full  liberty 
to  examine  but  not  permitted  to  maice  ex- 
tracts, . . . . . . . . . . 441 

Report  hook,  open  to  uispection  of  public,  440 

Reports : 

Chief  heads  under  which  information  is  to  be 
supplied,  regulations  re,  44-5,  349,  p.  129  I. 
Formal  inspection,  details,  qu^tion  re,  330-3 
General : 

Form  for,  p.  151-3  I. 

Importance  of,  and  visit  made  for  purpose 
of  furnishing,  . . . . . . . . 3^4 

Great  importance  attached  to  particular  marks 
given  for  each  subject,  . . . . 351 

Incidental : 

Forms  for,  . . . . . . p.  164  I. 

Relative  numbers,  question,  . . 1066-7 

Occasional  visits,  unless  very  short  generally 
entail  a short,  . . . . . . . , 347 

OfRoe  routine  with  regard  to,  . . 638-40 

Sending  back  to  inspectors  for  elimination  of 
passages,  question,  . . . . . . 714-6 

Senior  inspector,  form  for,  . , p.  163  I. 
Sent  in  duplicates  to  manager  and  teacher, 

236,  348,  1045-61 
Space  given  to  general  remarks  very  small  360 
Special  instruction  as  to  the  most  important 
factor  in  determining  inspector’s  opinion, 
p.  130  I. 

Results  system  : 

Abolished  in  1900  and  place  taken  by  present 

system 487-91,  p.  130  I. 

Observations  on,  by  Commission  on  Manual  and 
and  Practical  Instruction,  490,  82-3,  p.  130  I. 
Vast  improvement  of  present  system  as  com- 
pared with, 

84-5,  493-5,  649-60,  733-44,  1146-50,  p.  130 
Retuine,  of  teachers,  forms  for,  . , . . 157—9 

Roll  book,  open  to  inspection  of  public,  440 


Salaries  ; 

Birrell  gi'ant,  . . . . . . . . 603-6 

Bonus  for  assistants,  ..  144,  p.  I3i  i. 

Capitation  payments : 

Convent  schools  mainly  paid  by,  altogether, 
602-3 

Nature  of,  . . . . 144,  p.  131  i. 

Residual  grant,  . . . . . . . . 123-8 


Comparison  with  England,  . . 138-42 

Fees  for  special  and  extra  subjects,  144,  p.  I3l  I. 

Fixed,  new  system  of,  . . 123,  p.  131  I 

Made  out  to  teachers  but  sent  to  managers  and 
question  re  practice  12,  699-601,  p.  129  I. 
Monthly  payments  : 

Agitation  for,  . . . . . . . . 13.4 

Increase  in  expenditure  would  not  be  very 

Rceat 1216-7 

Taking  of  men  from  ordinary  work  would  be 
obviated,  . . . . , . . . 12I6 

Scale,  . . . . 128-31,  137,  p.  131  I. 

Sources 8,  d.  129  I. 


System  of  payment,  delay  caused  by, 

„ ^ , , 12,  678,  1214 

School  programme,  arithmetic,  criticism  of  and 
question,  ..  ..  945-56,  707-8,  1171-3 


Dn.WORTH,  \¥.  J..  M.A.— continued. 

Schools : 

Cleaning  and  heating,  rule  re,  and  question  as 
to  defcc.ts  of  system, 

379-413,  507-19,  597-8 
Fees  charged  in  few  only,  . . 10,  595 

Government,  . . . . . . p.  129  I. 

Number  and  nuniboi' of  pupils,  ..  0,  p.  129  1. 
non-National : 

Number  of,  and  of  pupils  attending,  4-5,  299 
Term,  meaning  of,  . . , . ...  294 

State  Grant  : 

Ear-inarked,  . . . . 178-90,  261-74 

Estimate  of  vote  for  natioiiiil  education,  defi- 
ciencies under  certain  sub -heads  may  be  met 
by  savings  under  other,  provided  that  it  be 
sanctioned  by  Treasury,  . . . . 260-1 

Practically  whole  of  salaries  of  national  school 
teacheis  paid  from,  . . . . . . g 

Total  amount,  1911,  . . 11,  p.  1291. 

Teachers : 

Allowed  to  attend  meetings  for  educational 
purposes,  but  not  for  party  politics  except 
for  voting,  . . . . 925-33,  p.  133  I. 

not  Allow^  to  become  iiioinbors  of  county, 
district  or  urban  conneik  or  poor  law  guardians, 
unless  by  co-option,  223-4,  233-5,  p.  133  I. 
Appointed  for  first  time  placed  in  third  or 
lowest  gi-ade,  . . . . . . . . 123 

Assistant : 

Appointed  on  or  after  April  1st,  1900,  in- 
eligible for  promotion  beyond  third  grade 
unless  in  exceptional  circuinstancea  and 
by  special  order  of  OominiasionorH,  123 
Totel  number,  ..  ..  ..  ..  162-3 

Character  query  omitted,  ..  p.  133  I. 

Communication  of  circulars  to,  question  as  to 
publication  in  book  form,  215-8,  1210-2 
Diplomas,  granting  of,  and  question  as  to  con- 
ditions, . . . . . . . . 586-91 

Discussion  of  programme  and  course  of  instruc- 
tion, question  as  to  ri'striction, 

225-8,  230-2.  934-44 

Dismissals  : 

Board  cannot  reinstate  teacliers,  but  may 
either  remove  manager  or  not  allow  manager 
to  appoint  successor,  . . . . 240 

Formal  statojnent  of  grounds  furnished  to 
teacher,  . . . . . . . , 236 

Last  resource,  ..  ..  1161-70 

Procedure,  . . . . . . . . 648 

Forbidden  to  keep  public  houses  or  to  be  the 
husband  or  wife  of  a,  person  keeping  a public 

house 222,  282,  p.  133  I. 

Grievances,  and  question  of, 

496-60J,  665.  1019-20 
Migration  of  candidates,  question,  . . 136-7 
Practical  rules  for  guidance  of,  ..  p.  133  I. 
Principals  : 

Nothing  to  do  with  appointments  of  assistants, 
except  by  advising  manager.  197-200 
Total  number,  . . . . . . . . 162 

not  Prohibited  from  farming,  . . . . 221 

Supply  fluctuating,  . . ' . . . . 745-7 

Work  misti'esses,  number,  , . . . 163 

Tipperary  Teachers’  Association,  memorial  from, 
and  Mr.  Welply’s  reply,  . . . . 963-71 

Domestic  Economy,  see  under  School  Progi-amme. 
Domestic  Economy  Organisers,  see  under 
Organisers. 

DOWNING,  Edmond,  Chief  Inspector: 

• Disloyal  to  Board  from  beginning,  and  success  of 
new  scheme  endangered  by,  SlarTcie, 

11266-90,  11295-7,  11299 
Evidence  referred  to,  as  being  conscious  of  duties 
in  regard  to  annual  conferences,  Starkie,  11683 
E^dence  re  preclusion  of  inspectors  from  express- 
ing opinions  adverse  to  policy  of  Board,  Starkie, 
12843-52 

Instructions  to,  to  give  opinion  with  regard  to 
certain  facte,  based  upon  evidence  supplied 
from  reports  of  inspectora,  and  not  followed, 

Starkie 12863-66 

Letter  of  instruction  re  new  circuits,  and  memoran- 
dum thereon,  p.  607-911. 
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DOWNING,  Edmond — eonUnued. 

Letters  to  Secretary  tc  new  solieme,  involving 
snspension  of,  Lemass, 

11061,  11083-9,  11106,  14449,  p.  489-90  II. 
Little  assistance  given  to  new  scheme,  Lemass, 
IT  1 11093-C 

Memorandum  on  ineasui'es  mgently  needed  with 
view  to  more  efficient  inspection  of  schools, 
p.  496-6  II. 

Memorandum  on  efficient  inspection  of  schools 

quoted,  Lemass, 10997-11009 

Misconception  of  duties,  ..  11707 

Statement  that  chiefs  of  inspection  used  to  be  in 
attendance  at  Board  meetings  incorrect,  Lemass, 

Statement  that  reprimands  were  submitted  to 
Board  incorrect,  Lemass,  ..  Ili9g 

Statement  that  there  was  little  or  no  corporal 
punishment  under  old  system  incorrect,  Lemass, 

Statement  that  system  of  promotion  always  went 
by  seniority  incorrect,  Xemass,  ..  ..  11198 

Suspension  for  criticism  of  anonymous  document 
particulars  re, 

4927-48,  5404-11,  6336-64,  5492-507 

Suspension,  particulars  re,  and  re  previous  record 
SiarUe,  11266-90,  11299,  12923-6,  12896-908 
V^ation  in  evidence  before  Manual  Instruction 
Committee  and  present  opinion.  Dale,  10979 

Evidence,  4723-5521,  App.  XIX. 

Accounts,  not  simplified  by  new  scheme  as  claimed, 

. , , 4972-3 

Appeals,  procedure  under  old  system,  4808-13 

Boaed  of  National  Edtjoation  : 

Chiefs  of  Inspection  : 

Consulted  as  to  estimates,  . . . . 4773 

not  Consulted  in  new  scheme  and  programme 

in  1900,  *4787-8 

Kind  of  reports  noted  by,  for  consideration 

of  Bo^d,  4776-82 

Restoration  of  office  suggested  as  only  way  to 
rectify  present  evil,  . . 4744-51,  p.  476  II. 
Salaries  included  in  estimates  for  office  and 
not  with  outdoor  inspeetional  staff,  4745 
Meetings,  order  riven  that  one  of  chiefs  of 
inspection  should  be  present, 

4793-7,  5053-4,  p.  476  II. 
Office  Committee,  revival  advocated  and  func- 
tions, . . 4768-76,  4783-6,  p.  476  II. 

Office  organisation,  decline  in,  under  new  system, 

Secretaryships  should  he  filled' from  inspectorate, 

, 4789-97,  p.  476  II. 

Corporal  punishment,  no  case  known  of  children 
not  attending  school  for  fear  of,  for  not  knowing 

• lessons,  . . 6005-7 

Examination,  no  drawback  in  proper  system  and 
only  way  of  testing  merits  of  schools, 

6478-87,  p.  475  II. 

Geades  : 

Comparison  of  old  classes  with,  . . 6301-18 

Grading  in  respect  of  schools  on  institution  of 
new  scheme  in  1900, 

4960-70,  5118-24,  5248-72,  6319-35,  5424-30 
Home  Lessons,  value  of,  and  importance  attached 
5001-4 

IncKEMENTS  ; 

Forfeit  in  third  year  by  failure  in  one  of  three 
merit  marks,  system  should  be  got  rid  of, 

, 4867-73 

Many  teachers  having  qualified  cannot  get,  for 
want  of  funds  . . . . p.  470^  XI_ 

Original  proposal  for  award  on  satisfactory 
I’eport, 4967-9 

Inspection  : 

Cost  of  new  scheme. 

Mode  and  spirit,  decline  luider, 


'-61,  4971 
4731-3 


Inspectoes  : 

Appointment  under  old  system,  . . 4851-3a 

Changed  too.  frequently  and  not  allowed  to 
remain  long  enough  in  district, 

4829-32,  5045-62,  5124-31,  p.  476  II. 


DOWNING,  Edmond — ctmimued. 

IxsPECTOES — contimied. 

Chief : 

Duties  and  comparison  of  old  and  new  systems, 
, . 4766-7,  5027-41 

no  Opportunity  of  knowing  reports,  4762-6 
Conferences,  hrid  regularly  and  object  of, 

17  • . 4768-65 

highest  grade  only,  advocated. 
4837-7,  4979-84,  5095-9,  6237-47,  5412-7,  6433 
..v  ij  1 T..  P-  476  II. 

should^^be^^Pree  to  express  honest  opinions. 

Head : 

Means  taken  under  old  system  to  secure 
uniformity,  . . . . . . 4799-807 

Reduced  to  rank  of  Senior  Inspectors,  6042-4 
could  not  Judge  of  proficiency  of  school  by 
lookmg  at  Progress  and  Syllabus  books,  &c., 
1 ..  , , , 6090-1 

Instructions  calculated  to  lead  to  error,  to  want  of 
uniformity,  and  consequently  to  ininstice  and 
hardship  to  teachers,  . . p.  474-6,  II. 
Junior,  no  systematic  training  imder  old  system, 
/M.-  X-  X . . , 4847-60 

Objection  to  tone  of  dictation  adopted  towards 
. 4877-918,5110-17,  6145-8 

Oraex  re  prohibition  of  supplying  information  to 
Ci^mijBioners,  unless  omei'wise  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  routine  of  department  without 
express  authority  of  Resident  Commissioner, 

question, 6613-21,  p.  477  II. 

Promotion  should  be  made  on  just  lines,  4833-6 

» X X P-  476  II! 

Kecent  outcry  against  examinations  natural 
OTtoome  of  employment  of,  not  being  educa- 
tionalists, . . . . . . . . 6163 

Recruitment  largely  from  National  "teachers 
recommended  and  question  as  to  number 

fOTmerly  appointed 6066-75 

• tetaff,  revision  suggested,  4798,  p.  476  II. 

Uniformity,  means  taken  to  secure,  under  old 

system 4799-807,  4826-8 

Junior  assistant  mistresses^,  objection  to,  as  being 
of  very  little  use,  . . . , 4885-90,  p.  476  IL 

Lavatories,  and  baths,  grants  from  State,  question 
5021-2 

Managees  : 

Absence  dmaiig  inspections  exceptional,  p.  475  II. 
Directed  to  use  influence  to  get  prizessubacribed 
by  locality,  and  question,  4898,  4916-8 

Honorary  and  thankless  position,  a few  suitable 
laymen  can  be  got  to  accept,  . . p.  475  II. 
Rules  applicable  to,,  should  not  be  changed 
except  with  consent  of,  6146-52,  p.  476  II. 
Meeit  maeks  : 

Assignment  acouxately  and  uniformity  among 
60  men  impossible,  4864-62,  5100-9,  5488-91 
Substitute  suggested,  . . . . 4883-6 

Tone  circular,  objection  to,  and  reasons. 

T,  „ 4845-6,  6488-91 

Primaey  Epttcation  : 

Character,  decline  under  new  system  and  question 
as  to  grounds  for  opinion, 

, 4731-3,  6393-403,  6611-2 

Storing  of  memory  and  training  of  intellect 

importance  of 6162-237,  6273-300 

System  affecting  whole  country  of  more  im- 
portance than  stored-up  ^owlodgo, 

_ 6224r-37,  6458-69 

Peomotions  ; 

Limited  by  munbei-s  in  school,  system  assailed 
and  cliange  suggested,  . . . . 4874-84 

Procedure  under  old  system,  but  revision  to 

undesirable,  4814-24 

Pupils,  promotions  regular'  as  a general  rule, 

Inspectors  subjected  to  coercion  . . p.  475  n 
Kind  of,  refen-ed  to  whole  Board  before  190o" 

. 4776-82 

Procedure, 5065-64 

Results  system  : 

M^hamcal  teaching  under,  and  questions  arising 
from,  . . 5162-237,  6273-300,  5443-57 

Supenor  to  present  system,  but  defects  of,  and 
return  to  not  desired, 

4734-43,  6136-44.  5169-62 

202 
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D0WNIN&,  Edmond— 

Salakees  : 

Scale,  imder  new  scheme,  . . . . 4962 

Teachers  did  not  suffer  any  immediate  loss  by 
change  in,  . • - ■ • • 6132-6 

School  Prockahme  ; 

Deflniie,  with  certain  amount  of  fi'eedom  to 
teachers  and  mauagc-i-s  to  add  other  subjects 
suited  to  locality,  advocated, 

4989-90,  4993,  6081-2,  5418-23 
Exti’a  subjects,  estimates,  question,  4996-0 
Grouping,  objection  to,  on  grounds  of  one  end 
or  other  si^ering  while  teaching  is  going  on, 
4891-6,  5014-20,  5083-4,  5383-3a 
Present,  unsuitable  to  National  Schools,  and 
detrimental  to  interests  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers  . . . . . . p-  474,  II. 

Subjects  which  should  be  emphasised, 

6076-80,  6369-83A 
Teachers  should  be  left  free  to  devise  own 
methods  and  no  suggestions  should  be  mixed 

up  with 6085-8.  5384-92,  5470-7 

Teaching  of  eeseutial  subjects,  question  as  to 
wliether  arrangements  are  as  good  as  formerly, 
4991-4,  5089 

Schools : 

Primary,  Intermediate  Boai-d  pressing  Theasuij 
for  Grants  . . . . . . p-  476  II. 

Number-  of  hours  of  obligatoi-y  attendance, 
5431-2 

Swimming  baths,  provision  in  connection  with 
larger  schools,  question  as  to  soiu-ee  of  money, 
5021-2 

Teachers 

Examination  after  having  left  training  college, 
question  as  to  desii-abifity,  6023-8,  6163-5 
Exception  taken  to  not  being  at  liberty  to  pro- 
mote pupil  except  at  beginning  of  school 

year 5166-8,  p.  477  II. 

Freedom  with  regard  to  methods  and  classifica- 
tion of  pupUs  not  attained  under  new  system, 
4974-7,  4997-6000 
Increased  facilities  under  new  scheme  for  en- 
couraging earnest  teachers  and  controlling 
negligent  teachers,  . . . . . . 4978 

Maternity  rule  objectionable  and  uncalled  for 
p.  477  II. 

Necessity  of  preparation  for  lessons,  question, 
5092-4 

One -teacher  schools  most  difficult  to  teach,  but 
debarred  from  promotion  above  third  grade, 
p.  476  II. 

Rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  conduct, 
p.  477  II. 

Start  on  career  better  equipped  thau  formerly, 
4821-6 

Time-Table,  bipartite  and  tripartite  describing 
arrangements  made  to  suit,  to  constmetiou  of 
school,  5008-13 

Drawing,  see  under  School  Progi*amme. 

Drawing  Organisers,  see  under  Organisers. 

Dressmaking,  see  under  School  Programme. 

Drill,  see  Physical  drill,  under  School  Programme. 

Dublin,  Ardibishop  of,  interview  with,  on  coming 

revolution  in  system  of  National  Education  in 

Ireland,  extract  from  “ Freeman’s  Journal,” 

p.  610-11,  II. 

Dublin  Conference,  Dilworth,  87,  p.  131  ; McNeill, 
1244,  1312;  Wyse,  2333-42;  Purser,  3793-5, 
3801-5  : Eynes,  6949. 

Dublin  Confei-ence  report,  Starkie  p.  611-16  II. 


E. 

England,  Public  Elementary  Schools : 

Examinations,  question  as  to  effect  abolition 
would  have  on  efficiency  of  children.  Dale, 
10680-9. 

Grants,  partieulars  . . . . p.  482 II. 


England,  FubUo  Elementary  Sehoole^-oontimied. 

Chief  Inspector,  see  Dale,  F.  F.  10409-891. 
Code  of  regolations  re  supplementary  teachers' 
p.  483  II. 

Increments  and  promotion,  practice,  Dole 
10630-42. 

Manchester,  payments  to  teacliers,  p.  483-4  II. 

London  County  Council  ; 

Award  of  annual  increments  under  scale 
p.  48.5,  11. 

Extracts  from  handbook  containing  general 
information,  p.  486  II. 

System  of  examination  and  inspection,  p.  492 II, 
Scholai-ahips  to  secondary  schools.  Dale,  10788-91 
School  Programme,  comparison  of  liberty  granted 
in  Ireland  and  question,  Dale  . . 10868-76 

Teachers,  political  liberty,  Dale  . . 10792-5 

English,  see  under  School  Progiammc. 

Evening  continuation  schools  ; 

not  Adequate  enrolment  of  young  people  in 
Forth  992G-.32,  9962 

Average  attendances,  and  ellect  on  fees,  FrisseU, 
14102-7 

Circular,  . . . . . . p.  141  I. 

Estimates,  and  amount  stated  ti)  liavc  been  re- 
turned to  Treasury,  (luestion,  Forth,  9933^3  ; 
FrieeeU,  14070-5. 

Increase  in  number,  Starkie,  . . . . 11406 

Memorandum  and  suggestions,  . . p.  504-5,  II. 
Prizes  for  teaching  of  Irish  in,  Starkie,  11443 
Scheme  of  payments  to  teacher.  Forth,  9936-49 
Scheme,  and  reasons  for  non -success,  and  alterna- 
tive suggested,  Forth,  9930-49,  9969-62 

Examinations,  see  under  Inspectors. 

Examiners,  see  wuler  Board  of  National  Education. 


r. 

FORTH,  Francis  C.,  Aijsooiale  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Ireland ; I’rincipal  of  Mumoipal 
Technical  Institute,  and  Dii-ector  of  Teclmical 
Instruction,  Belfast:  9823-10101,  App.  XXIII. 

Education,  indifference  of  parents  and  children, 
10018-24 

Evening  Continuation  Schools  : 
not  Adequate  enrolment  of  yoimg  people  in, 
9920-32,  9962 

Estimates,  and  amount  stated  to  have  been 
returned  to  Treasury,  question,  9933-43 

Inspection,  attitude  towards  work  needs  radical 
refonnation,  . . . . 10067-86 

Payments  to  teacher,  . . 9936-49 

Scheme,  and  reasons  for  non-success,  and 
alternative  suggested,  9936-49,  9969-62 

Juvenile  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Labour 
Exchange,  scheme  of  employment  of  children 
having  left  National  schools,  9992-  10011 

School  Attendance  : 

Evils  of  present  system  of  “ single  school  day,” 
10031-41 

Low  avei-age,  and  remedy  needed,  10012-3 

School  Buildings  : 

Improvement  greatly  needed,  . . . . 10026 

Increase  in  number  urgently  needed, 

10025-30,  10042-54 

Schools : 

Oliildren  employed  to  large  extent  out  of  school 
hours  in  wort  which  militates  against  proper 
pursuit  of  daily  studies,  . . . - 9995-7 

Children  inaufficiently  educated  for  vacancies 
notified  to  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee, 

10003-8 

no  Co-ordination  between,  and  efficiency  will 
not  be  secured  without  close  connection 
between  schools  in  same  area,  10014-8 

Half-time  system,  and  tendency  to  lower  stan- 
dard of  education,  . . 9998-10002 

no  Provision  for  mentally  defective  and  un- 
healthy children,  and  scheme  advocated, 

10090-2 

Raising  of  leaving  age  advocated,  . . 10012 
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POBTH.  Franoli  0. — oonUmtd. 

SoHoois — continued. 

Smallness  of  number  of  pupils  pacing  to 
secondary  schools,  and  provision  of  scholar- 
ships, advocated,  . . . . 9874-82,  10018 

Standard  of  efficiency  not  I’cached  which  should 
be,  . . . . . . 10086-90 

School  Programme  : 

Elementary  subjects,  thorough  teaching  of, 
advocated,  . . . . 10093-6 

Pree  hand  to  teachers  in  theory  but  not  in 
practice,  . . . . . . 10057-66 

Teachers,  difficulty  of  doing  work,  10067-66 
Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Belfast  : 

Ages,  diagrams, p.  481,  II. 

Day  Apprentice  Classes,  apprentices  product  of 
National  schools  and  standard  of  education 
low,  . . . . . . 9904-10 

Day  division,  grades  and  classes  included  in, 
9847 

D^  Trade  Preparatory  School ; 

Best  work  Corporation  of  Belfast  is  doing, 
9869,  9871 

Entrance  Examination  : 

Candidates  sometimes  have  not  passed 
through  sixth  standard,  9867-9 

Failures,  cause,  and  proportion,  9863-4, 

9867  9869-61,  9866 
Great  bulk  of  applicants  from  National 
Schools,  . . , . 9857-8 

Number  presenting  themselves  annually, 
9867,9861,  9869-70 
Percentage  of  marks  requii-ed  to  pass,  9862 
Scope,  . . . . . . 9849-50,  9866 

Great  demand  for  boys,  . , 9871—4 

Interval  between  boys  leaving  National  Schools 
and  joining,  ..  ..  10096-101 

Length  of  course,  . . . . . . 9863 

Programme,  . . . . 9853-6 

Regulations  for  admission,  . . 9847-9,  9851-2 
Scholarships  offered  by  Corporation,  9870-1 
Evening  Classes,  children  enrolled  in  National 
Schools  discouraged  from  attending,  .9839-44 
Evening  Division,  Preparatory  section : 

Entrance  examination,  scope  and  purpose, 
9914-20 

Ex-National  School  pupils,  low  standard  of 
education,  . . . . 9969,  9964-89 

Inspection,  . . . . 9953-9 

under  National  Board,  and  difficulty  of 
working  scheme,  9920-6,  9961-3 

Scope.  . . . . , . 9914-26 

Started  in  1902,  . . . , 9922,  9963 

Number  of  students  enrolled,  and  ages,  9837-9 
Time  table  of  classes  handed  in,  . . 9990 


Technical  Institutes  and  Schools  : 

Boys  coming  from  National  Schools  found  very 
insufficiently  prepared  to  t^e  advantage  of, 
9824-32 

. Trade  Preparatory  Schools  : 

Boys  eligible  for,  and  having  exhausted 
programme  of  Elementary  Schools,  and 
kept  marking  time,  suggested  remedy, 

9896-7,  9900-4 

Funds,  source,  . . . . 9886-91 

Gfade  of  education  which  should  be  provided 
, by  National  Board,  9870,  9882-3,  9892-9 
Increased  number  desirable, 

9882,  9984-5,  10018 

France  : 


Payment  of  teacheis  in,  Wyse,  . . p.  166 

System  of  inspection,  etc..  Purser,  4383-93,  p 
..T.  , T , ^^2-3,  II. 

ireemans  Jom-nal,”  extracts  r«- interview  with 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  ..  ..  p.  610-11 

FRIZZELL,  David,  Accountant.  National  Education 
Office:  ..  13916-1413P  App.  XXXVI. 

Board  op  National  Education  : 

Accountant,  duties,  13924-32,  p.  517,  II. 

Cost  of  administration,  . . 14076-8 

Estimate  of  amount  of  parliamentary  vote, 
manner  of  preparation,  and  circumstances  in 
which  it  becomes  necessary  to  surrender 
balances,  . . . . . . 13933-67 

Resident  Commissioner,  salary  borne  on  Civil 
Service  vote,  and  pensionable,  14108-9 


FRIZZELL,  D&Tid—oontfmtsd, 

Dental  treatment  : 

Scheme,  particulars,  . . . . 14129-31 

Vote  provided,  but  with  stipulation  that  equal 
amount  was  provided  locally  and  therefore 
ineffective,  . . . . 14127-8 

Evening  schools,  average  attendances,  and  effect 
on  fees,  . . . . . . 14102-7 

Grades : 

First,  fliet  and  second  sections,  standard  num* 
bers,  and  insufficiency,  . . 13962-3 

Second,  standard  numbers,  . . 13962-8 

Standard  mimbers  ffxed  by  Commissioners  after 
consultation  with  Treasury, 

13962-8,  14065-7 

Increments  : 

Awarding  upon  ceitiflcate  of  manager  instead 
of  obtaining  certain  mai’ks,  question, 

13971-84,  14101 

Percentage  of  teachers  obtaining,  question, 

14093-4 

Revised  scale,  criticism,  13986-14041,  14116-21 
Pensions,  percentage  of  teachers  running  through 
all  grades  up  to  maximum,  question,  14096-9 
Salaries  : 

Any  new  scheme  must  present  difficulties  and 
lead  to  increased  expenditure,  14089-92 

Monthly  payment,  difficulties,  14082-8 

Quarterly  payment,  routine,  . . 13969-70 

Revised  scale,  criticism,  13986-14041,  14116-21 
Rule  bearing  on  average  attendance  sanctioned 
by  Ti-easury,  . . . . 14068-9 

Teachers,  fines,  procedure,  14110-5,  14121-4 


G. 


Gardening,  see  under  School  Programme. 
Geography,  see  under  School  Programme. 
Geometry,  sea  under  School  Programme. 

Germany,  comparison  of  way  in  dealing  with 
reading  lessons  with  England,  Purser,  4140-4 

GILL,  T.  P-,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  : 
7939-8030 

Agriculture  and  Teohntc.4l  Instruction, 
Department  of  : 

Agricnltural  branch,  types  of  colleges  and  schools 
under,  . . . . . . . . 7940 

Capitation  grant  assessed  on  work  done,  and 
explanation,  7981-90,  7995-8004,  8014-29 
Comparison  of  system  with  that  of  National 
Boai'd,  difficult,  . . . . 7939,  7947 

Inspectors  : 

Complaints  against  method  of  dealing  with, 
8006-10 

Conferences,  . . . . 7962-6 

Interchange  of  districts,  . . 7966-63 

Number  and  powers,  . . 7941-6 

Question  whemer  official  .visits  would  override 
verdict  of,  . . . . 8005-6 

Recommendations  not  invariably  oarried  out, 
^ 8010-11 
Reports ; 

Classification  of  schools  in,  7966-8 

Unsatisfactory,  procedure,  7969-76 

Trouble  taken  to  keep  up  to  developments 
which  may  arise,  . . . . 8030 

Seiies  of  mspections  throughout  year  and  final 
inspection  before  gi'ants  are  assessed, 

7964,  7991-94 

System,  and  . steps  taken  to  secure  tolerably 
uniform  judgment  of  schools,  7946-8030 
Teachers,  trouble  taken  to  keep  up  to  develop- 
ments which  may  arise,  . . . . ’ 8030 

Technical  Instruction  Branch,  types  of  schools 
Ender,  . . . . . . 7939-40 

Work  classified  in  two  main  divisions,  7939 

Grades : 

1st.  Sections  1 and  2 

Block  in  promotion  owing  to  standard  numbers 
having  been  reached,  Dilworth,  101,  168-78, 
164,  467—9,  1168—9,  p.  132.  I ; Cummins, 
7636-56,  7642-9;  Clarke,  9231-3;  Starhie, 
11335-40.  11459-60,  11921-4,  12649-58  ; 
FHzssell,  13962-3  ; Eohson,  14274-7,  14317- 
26. 
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Grades — continued. 

1 8t — eonUnued. 

Increments,  standards  of  reports  required  for, 
Dilwo-rtJi,  204,  1197,  p.  132  1.;  McNeill,  1726. 
Number  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  salary  of, 
table,  Dilworth,  . . ; . p.  164  1. 

Promotion  to,  standards  of  reports  required, 
for.  Diluwth,  149,  1133-6,  1198-1200,  p. 
132  1. 

Provision  for  rapid  promotion  of  specially 
meritorious  teachers,  Dilworth,  192,  p.  132  i. 
Scale  of  salaries  proposed  for  men  and  women, 
and  qu^tion,  Starkie,  . . 13654-73 

Standard  numbers  fixed  after  consultation 
with  Treasury,  and  refusal  to  make  any 
alteration, -Starfcie,  ..  11335-40 

Standard  numbers,  question  re  introduction 
of  wording  “ under  arrangement  with 
Treasury  ” into  Pules,  Dilworth,  957-62. 
Women,  standard  numbers  and  will  be  filled 
before  end  of  next  year,  Dilworth,  161, 
p.  1.32  I.  ; starkie,  12532-5. 


Increment,  standard  of  reports  required  for, 
Dilworth,  ..  ..  204,  1197,  p.  132 

maximum  numbers,  Dilivorth,  161,  p.  132  I. 
Number  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  salary  of. 
Table,  Dilworth,  . . p.  164  I. 

Numbers  eligible  for  promotion  on  vacancies, 
question,  Dilworth,  1169-60,  658-63 

Promotion  to.  standards  of  reports  required 
for,  Dilworth,  149,  1133-6,  1198-1200,  p.  132  I. 
Scale  of  salaries  proposed  for  men  and  women, 
and  question,  Starkie,  . . 13654-73 

Special  Promotion  to,  regulations,  Dilworth, 
191-2,  p.  132 

Standard  number's,  FrieseU,  13962-8 

Standard  numbers  not  nearly  reached,  Starkie, 
12569 

Standard  numbers,  question  re  introduction  of 
wording  “ under  arrangement  with  Treasui’y  ” 
into  Rules,  Dilworth,  . . 957-62 


3rd ; 

Increment,  standard  of  reports  required  for, 
IHlworth,  ..  203-4,  1197,  p.  132  I. 

Number  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  sdary  of, 
Table,  Dilworth,  ..  p.  1641. 

One-teacher  schools  most  difficult  to  teach, 
but  debarred  from  promotion  above,  Downiiw 
p.  476  II. 

Regulations  re  special  promotion  of  assistants, 
to  second  grade,  Dilworth,  193-5 

Scale  of  salaries  proposed  for  men  and  women, 
and  question.  Starkie,  . . 13654-73 

Comparison  of  old  classes  with,  Downing, 

6301-18 

Mual  result  of  promotions,  and  snminax'v,  n. 
626  II. 

Grading  in  respect  of  schools,  on  institution  of  new 
scheme  in  1900,  Downing, 

4960-70.  5118-24,  5248-72,  5319-35,  5424-30 
Gross  total,  Dilworih,  . . . . . , 163 

Memorandum,  re  . . . . . . p.  522  II. 

Proposal  for  rearrangement  of  available  places  in 
different,  so  as  to  increase  numbers  in  higher, 
and  refusal,  Dilu'oriA,  ..  ..  471-4 

Report  of  Financial  Assistant  Secretary,  showing 
how  rules  have  been  carried  out  for  first 

triennialperiodundernew system,  p.  622-6,11. 

Standard  numbers  fixed  by  Commissioner's  in 
consultation  with  Treasury,  Clarke^  8958-66. 
9226-33 ; Dilworth,  470 ; Lemass,  11020-1 
14370-92,  14424-47  ; Frissell,  13962-8,  14066-7. 
System  of,  only  thing  that  really  compels  annual 
report,  D(^e,  . . . . 10578-9 

Time  taken  to  get  from  bottom  to  top,  Dilworth, 
666-7 ; Ding/iam,  7303,  7460-7 ; Cummins, 

7490;  Maluyfy,  388-94;  Starlde,  11459-64; 
Clarke,  9129-32;  Dale,  10844-50. 

see  also  Increment,  amd  Promotion. 

Grammar,  see  under  School  Programme. 


GRIERSON,  Very  Reverend  Charles,  b.d..  Dean  of 
Belfast;  ..  ..  ..  6861-6985 

Inspectors  : 

Examinatious,  6892-7,  5934-7,  5961-72,  5976-8 
Tone  and  manner  towards  teachers,  and  change- 
in,  desirable, 

5869,  .6917-33,  6942-55,  5973-6,  .5981-5 
Want  of  uniformity  .md  ilinstration, 

5902-9,  5956-9 

Local  aid,  amount  m certain  case,  .5979-81 

Managers ; 

Only  get  notice  of  inspector’s  visit  on  morning 
5864-6 

Rule  re  holding  periodic  examinal.ions.  question 
re,  ..  . . . . 5884-8 


Merit  harks  ; 

Tone  of  school  taken  into  account  rather  than 
knowledge  and  proficiency  of  pupils, 

5914-6,  5960 

Uniformity,  desirable,  but  difficulty  in  attaining 
6910-13 

School  cleaning,  no  obligation  put  on  teacher,  or 
known  of  p6reon.ally.  5881-3,  5938-9 

School  year,  uniform  bearing  on  inspection, 

„ , , 5979-80 

Schools,  unprovement  on  whole  to  efflciencv 
under  present  system.  5889-901,  .5940-1 


H. 

Haiid-aud-eyc  training,  see  under  Stdiool  Pro- 
granmie. 

Hiatoi'y,  see  uyider  Scliot)!  Programme. 

HOBSON,  REV.  E.  W.,  Rector  of  Portndowii : 
14132-14326 

Board  or  National  Education  : 

Commissioners,  qualifications,  question  of,  14219 
Experts  consulted  on  introduction  of  new 
system,  but  not  people  directly  interested, 
14239-41 

Surrender  of  balances  to  Treasury,  question  of, 
14268-73 

Increments,  annual,  through  efficiency  of  work, 
not  through  lapse  of  time,  advocated, 

14206-11,  14253-64 

Inspectors  ; 

Attitude  to  teachoi'a  considered  absolutely  wi'oug, 
and  want  of  co-Oj>eTatiou, 

14295-300,  14314-5,  14175-82,  14218 
Examination  by,  favoured  and  question  as  to 

time  of 14168-74,  14220-47 

Interference  with  teachers’  methods,  , . 14265 
Notice  of  visits  of  general  examination,  question, 
14183-5,  14238-47 
Observations  on  appeals  from  teachers  and 
unfaii-nm,  . . . . 14186-93,  14248-62 

Irish,  unfairness  of  extra  fees  being  given  for,  and 
not  for  any  other  language,  . . 14316-7 

Managers  : 

Notice  of  inspectors’  visits,  sliortiiCKs,  14166-6 
Responsibility  of,  question,  . . 14301-13 

Merit  Marks  : 

Abolition,  .question  as  to  how  stimuhis  is  to  be 

provided, 14151-2 

Condition  of  school  and  school  equipment  as 

affecting, 14157-62,  14194-7 

Individual,  suggested  and  explanation,  14212-7 
Uiiiformity,  question  and  instances, 

_ . 14143-51,  14290-4 

Promotion,  “ paper,”  as  result  of  fixing  of  standard 
number  in  hi^er  grades,  14274-7,  14317-26 
Results  system,  comparison,  . . 14153-74 

Salaries  t 

should  go  Direct  to  Teachere,  . . 14198-202 

Higher,  advocated,  14202-5,  14281-3 

Monthly  payment,  would  increase  work  of 

managers  enormously 14198-202 

Teachers,  no  stampage  on  letters  sent  to  Inspec- 

tora 14277-80 

Hyde,  Dr.  Douglas,  statement  that  under  tone 
circular  inspector  who  did  not  like  teaching  of 
Irish  language  could  i>ut  down  school  as  bad, 
unjustified,  McNeiU,  ..  ..  2045,1730-9 

Hydraulics,  see  under  School  Programme. 
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HYNES,  James  Joseph,  M.A.,  ex-Chiof  Itispector: 
6627-7203 

Appeals,  procedure,  and  suggestion, 


Belfast  case. 


6S85-90,  7092-6 


664:3-4,  6779-84,  C961-70,  7088-72,  7031-62, 


Clonmel  case. 


7144-80,  7182-3,  7196-9 


6713-52,  6817-29,  6906-48,  6970,  7008-30,  7056, 
7063-7,  7073-83,  7126-56,  7161-87,  7191-4  ' 
iaorement,  automatic  and  annual  unless  debarred 
by  grave  irregularity  or  inefficiency,  advocated, 


7188-90,  7200-i 


Inspectors : 

Appointments,  mode  objectionable  and  iutervievv 
fii-st  and  competitive  esamiuatioa  afterwards 
advocated,  . . . . . . 6590-6 

Certain  amount  of  examination  desirable,  and 
should  vary  according  to  school  and  inspector, 
6836-46,  6971-3 

Chief : 

Appeals  sent  for  investigation  by, 

6785-99,  7084-91 
Examiuei-s  not ' bound  to  bring  papers  for 
consultation  with,  . . 6653,  6676-8 

Functions,  and  change  in,  and  question  as 
to  desirability  of  restoring  work  of  revising 
reports  and  recommending  action, 

6536-6551,  6636-54,  6856-68 
Nothing  to  do  with  reports  except  when 
referred  to,  as  a special  case,  6536-40 
no  Power  to  hold  re -inspection  unless  specially 
instructed, 

6540-2,  6546-60,  6785a,  6812-16 
Eight  to  visit  any  school  at  any  time, 

6643-6,  6667-63 
TJujustifiable  and  imtatiug  exercise  of  power 
over-,  question,  . . . . 6803-4 

Conferences  : 

of  All  senior  inspectors  not  called,  aud  not 
known  of,  and  not  much  importance  attached 

to,  6568-64 

R^ular  holding,  question,  . . 6552-6 

Districts  changed  too  frequently,  and  good  deal 
of  present  discontent  attributed  to,  and 
cause,  and  old  system  preferred, 

6577-84,  6664-82,  6869-76 
Disturbing  influence  of  Resident  Commissioner 
on  free  discharge  of  duties  by,  6805-11 

Training,  system  should  be  suidcient,  6697-9 
Visits,  notice  of,  longer  to  mauagers  and  teachers, 
question  of  desirability,  . . 6991-7007 


Merit  marks  : 

Abiupt  changes  in,  no  of  business  of  any 
officer  to  dii'oct  attention  to,  . . 6686-9 

Change,  as  result  of  re -inspection,  6795-9 
Inspectors  - inclined  to  be  indulgent  in  third 

year-,  . . ‘ 6573-6 

Iusi>ectors  very  easily  deceived  on  short  visits 
without  examining,  . . . . 7120-4 

Lowering,  without  examination,  iudefensihle, 
6840-6 

State  of  school  premises  as  factor  of,  6950-60 
Tone,  emphasis  laid  on,  and  not  agreeing  with, 
not  understood  . . . . ' 6602-4 

Uniformity : 

Discussed  at  conferences,  6565-6,  6562,  6667 
Impossible,  and  undesirable,  and  system  of 
awarding  increments  on,  abominable,  and 
should  be  abolished, 

6571,  6667-70.  6780,  6830-5 
Monitoi-s  and  mouitresses,  desu'e  to  get  into  service 
as  teachers  through  doorway  of,  question. 

6623-34 

Reports,  no  criticism  of  policy  of  Board,  6801-2 
School  programme  : 

more  Educational  than  Results  syste-nr,  and 
more  efficient  in  cultivating  'intelligeuce, 
6600-22.  6753-76 
Overloaded,  and  modified  programmes  not  pro- 
posed to  extent  they  might  be, 

6683-98,  6756-68,  6847-65,  6889-906,  7097- 
o ^ , 119 

School  year,  separate,  for  each  school  desirable, 
but  many  objections,  . . . . 6974—84 

Teachers,  dearth  in  supply  of  candidates  for 
tra,ining  colleges,  and  causes,  . . 6877-88 

'•Time  table,  hours  allotted  to  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  question,  . . 6700-12 


I. 

Increments  : .... 

Annual  and  automatic  on  satisfactory  reports, 
scheme,  McNeil,  1456-60, 1502-4,  1853-7;  Wyse, 
2347-8,  2363-9;  O’Ootinor,  3016-22a,  3030-7, 
3337-47  ; Nurser,  3897-910,  4099-106,  4453-66, 
4516-36p.  464,  II.  j Nooles,  5860;  S&ruon,Q0t4r- 
70,  6095-100,  6118-28  ; Eynes,  7188-90,  7200-^ 
MiUer,  8077-9  ; Mahajfy,  8403-7,  848^8,  8557- 
63;  Clark,  9133-7;  Ward,  9320-4,  9389-407, 
9707-14 ; Tristram,  10149-61,  10204,  10219 ; 
Starkie,  11357-60,  11803-7,  11908-21,  11925-7, 
12065-70 ; ifotson,  14206-11,  14263-64. 
Annual,  originally  proposed  but  abandoned  and 
T&ason,  Starkie,  ..  11803,  12589,  12062-6 

to  Assistants  summing  up  of  work  of  teachers 

necessary  for,  Eilworih 76 

Awarding  of,  JHlworth 123,  p.  132, 1. 

Awarding  upon  certificate  of  manager  instead  of 
obtaining  certain  marks,  ques-tion,  Friseell, 
^ 13971-84,  14101 

Certmoate,  form  of,  Lemaes  . . . . p.  488-9,  II. 

Circulars,  p.  143,  144^  I. 

Circumstances  under  which  teachers  have  not  to 
wait  another  triennial  period  on  failure  to 
obtain,  Dilwarth,  428-33  ; Wyse,  2072-5  t-Starkie, 
12461-3. 

Claims  dealt  with  by  experienced  inspector  brought 
into  office  specially  for  purpose.  XHlworth, 
^ , 149,  167-8 

Conditions  as  to  size  of  school,  DihoortJi,  p.  132, 1. 
Date  of  commencement  of  scheme,  McNeill, 
_ 1815-17 

Depending  on  average  attendance,  and  grievance 
of  boys  under  7 bemg  ineligible,  Wyse,  2647-54 
Diminishing,  and  raising  fixed  salaries  suggested, 
SlcNeiU,  1451-62,  1500-5,  1612-29,  1622-7, 

• 1831-57,  1908,  2024-42 

Docket,  form  , for,  ..  ..  . . p.  162-3,1. 

Given  as  regularly  as  clockwork  in  80  per  cent,  of 
oases,  Zemass,  14399 ; Starkie,  12613-19,  12586- 


not  Increments  of  ordinary  salary  but  of  special 
good  service  salary,  Lemass,  . . 11072-3 

Inspectors  have  no  official  information  as  to  when 
teachers  are  in  third  year,  Starkie,  12521-4 
•Many  teachers  having  qualified  cannot  get,  for 
want  of  :funds,  Dojimvng  ..  . . p..  476,  II. 

Merit  Mai'ks,  see  that  title. . 

Necessity  in  interests  of  teachers  of  system  of, 
aud  administration  ■»vith  all  faii-ness  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected,  possible,  Wyse,  2106-48, 
2243-61,  2292-301,  2566-72  ; O’Connor,  3004-15. 
Oiigin  of  .system,  question.  DUwoHh,  452-66  ; 
McNeill,  1686-90. 

Original  proposal  for  award  on  satisfactory  report, 

Noivning,  4957-9 

Paid  triennially  from  certain  fixed  date,  and  each 
teacher  dealt  with  as  his  year  arrives,  McNeill, 


Percentage  of  teachers  obtaining,  question,  F.Hz- 

..  14093-4 

Pr^tice  in  England.  Bale 10630-42 

Principal  might  be  damaged  by  bad  assistant, 
Bil-worth,  61-3,  196-202,  376-7  ; Purcell,  3576-7  • 
Makaffy,_  8394-9,  8517-22  ; ' TTa/d,  9388-9. 
Procedure,  Bihoorth,  556,  p.  132  ; Wyse,  2056-79. 
Return  of  numbers  of  teachers  debarred  from 
obtaining,  in  yeai-s  1903-1912,  p.  518,  II. 
Report  of  financial  Assistant  Secretary  showing 
how  rules  have  been  can-ied  out  for  first  triennial 
period  under  new  system,  p.  622-6,  II. 

Revised  scale,  and  criticism,  Starkie,  13654-73  • 

^ Friszell,  13986-14041,  14116-21. 

Scheme,  Starkie,  ..  12676-700,  12796-7 

Schemes  proposed  not  considered  an  improvement 
on,  Wyse,  2106-48,  2243-61,  2292-301,  2342 
Severe  responsibility  on  inspectors  in  third  year 
owiu^  ^ incremen-fa  and  promotion  depending 

1335-9,  1444-02,  1500-5,  1512-29,  1622-7 
. . 1727-9,2043-4,1909-17 

Slow  rate  a serious  discouragement;  and  sugges-ted 
remedy,  RmjAom,  . ..  7303,7460-7 

Standai-d  of  reports  required  for,  B^wortk,  203-4 
1197,  p.  132,1.;  McNeiU,  1726-1726. 

Statement  as  to  number  of  teaohers  who  received, 
each  year  since  introduction  of  new  system. 


p.  517.  II. 
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Inerements — continued . 

Suggestion  tixat  ofliect  of  refusal  of,  should  not 
e^end  beyond  year  in  which  it  is  refused,  and 
question,  Starkie,  . . . . . . 12701-15 

System  bad,  Starkie,  . . . . 11901,  12057—64 

System  elaborated  by  Board,  Starkie,  12400-4 
System  largely  copied  from  local  Service  and 
mistaken  idea  of  teachers  re,  Lemass,  11039-53 
Table,  1907—12,  .Dilworth,  . . . . p.  164,  I. 

Teachers  having  joined  since  1809  at  a low  initial 
salary  have  stronger'  claim  to  than  other  teacherR, 
SiarMe,  ..  ..  ..  ..  12716-S 

XJndergraded  teachers,  plea  for,  Bingham,  7303 
see  also  Grades,  and  Promotion. 

Inspectors  : 

Appointments  ; 

Advertisement  of  vacancies  put  in  papers, 
McNeill,  . . . . . . ..  1247-8 

Ago  limit,  Dilworth,  . . . . . . 16-17 

Alphabetical  list  of  candidates  and  qualihcatious 
drawn  up,  MeNeill,  . . ..  1247-8 

Candidates  interviewed  by  committee  of  whole 
Board,  who  make  nomination  to  Board, 
Starkie,  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  11631 

Candidates  introduced  one  by  one  before  Board 
resulting  in  final  selection,  McNeill,  1254-60 
Canvassing,  Bingham,  . . . . 7277—80 

Demand  of  teachers  for  all  positions  as,  under 
Besulte  system,  Lemass,  . . 10958—9 

Examination  not  considei'ed  necessary ; and 
personal  quaUflcations  important.  Dale, 

10481-3  10741, 

First  selection  of  candidates  made  by  Chief 
Inspector,  McNeill,  . . . . 1247-51 

by  Limited  competition  suggested,  but  objected 
to,  Starkie,  . . . . . . 12744-7 

List  revised  by  Resident  Commissioner  and 
Secretaries,  MeNeiU,  ..  ..  ..  1252 

on  Merit,  and  better  men,  Starkie,  13797 

Mode  objectionable  and  interview  first  and  com- 
petitive examination  afterwards  advocated, 
Eynes,  . . . . . . 6590-6 

Mode  suggested,  Bingham,  . . 7275-84 

Number  of  applications  received,  MeNeiU, 

1246,  1247-8 

Old  system,  Downing,  . . 4861— 3a 

Procedure,  Dilworth,  1177-96 ; MeNeiU,  1246- 
63}  Bingham,  7305-19,  7367  ; StarJeie,  12748— 
50. 

Recruitment  from  ranks  of  national  teachei's, 
question,  Dilworth,  18-19;  McNeill,  1666-71  ; 
Dovmhig,  5065-75  ;•  Pooler-,  5823-4  ; Bingham, 
7267—74  ; 0‘ummi'>is,  7614-6  ; Tristram,  10133- 
5;  Dale,  10742—8;  Lemass.  11054—6;  Starkie. 
12748,  13766-76. 

Selected  candidates  summoned  for  qualifying 
examination,  ..  1252-4,  1261-3 

Airangements  for  instruction  in  new  system  of 
hand-and-eye  training  and  elementary  science 
and  opposition  to,  ..  11138-40 

no  Charge  against  as  inspectors,  Woodward, 

6499-501 

•Chief  ; '1 

Abolition  of  office  of  chief  of  inspection  and 
appointment  of,  and  no  degradation  intended 
by  change  in  name,  Lemass, 

11056-64,  11083-127 
Actual  authority,  question  of,  Starkie, 

12136-63,  12166-6 
Additional,  proposed,  and  position  to  be  occupied 

by,  Starkie 12606-8 

have  Ample  means  of  knowing  variation  in 
standard,  Starkie,  ..  ..  11488-96 

Appeals  have  to  be  countersigned  by  Resident 
Commissioner  before  being  sent  to,  Starkie, 
12461 

Appeals  sent  for  investigation  by,  McNeill, 
1863-1907  ; Eynes,  6785-99,  7084-91. 
Authority  over  award  of  merit  mark,  and 
question,  Purser,  . . . . 4410-6 

Control  of  variations  in  merit  marts,  question, 
Dilworth,  . . . . . . . . . . 870-6 

Communication  with  Resident  Commissioner, 

Purser,  ..  _ 4669-76 

Differences  of  opinion  between  Senior  District 
Inspectors  re  marking  referred  to,  Starkie, 
12806-10 


Inspectors — contmued . 

Chief — continued. 

Disloyal  to  Eoar<t  frmu  lieginning  and  success 
of  new  scheme  ciulaugeved  by.  Starkie, 

11266-90,  11296-7,  11299 
Dispute  with  secretary  about  modified  pro- 
gramme, and  as  a result  Board  decided  that 
two  offices  were  quite  independent,  Starkie 
13689-703  : Lemass,  14466-82. 

Duties  of  chiefs  of  inspection  divided  between 
examiners  and,  Starkie,  ..  11260-1 

Duties  under  old  ami  new  sys-tems  compared, 
Downktg,  . . . . . . . . 5027-41 

Eleven  circuits  under  control  of,  Dilworth,  23 
Examinere  not  bound  to  bring  papera  for  con- 
sultation with,  Hynes,  . . 6663,  6676-8 

in  Fairly  constant  comimmicntion  with  senior 
inspectors,  0’<7onnoj',  . . . , 2999-3003 

First  seleotion  made  by,  of  candidates  for 
appointment  of  .Tuniov  Inapeotor,  McNeill 
1247-51 

Free  to  move  about  from  school  to  school  within 
own  circuit,  MeNeiU.  . . . . I563a-6 

Functions,  p.  160.  I.  ; O'Connor,  2625-9  ; Starkie 
11683-707. 

Functions,  and  olumgo  in,  and  question  as  to 
desirability  of  restoring  work  of  revising 
reports  and  recommending  action,  Eynes 
6636-6561,  6635-54,  685(i-<58 
General  correction  of  inspection,  McNeill 
123C--7 

Incidental  visits  considered  one  of  priucipal 
duties,  MeNeiU,  . . . . 1226,  1235 

should  have  Informed  Board  of  striking  reduction 
in  value  of  merit  marks,  Starkie,  12472-80 
no  Investigation  by,  into  marking  of  inspectors 
can  be  tSien  without  express  order  of  Resident 
Commissioner,  Starkie,  ..  ..  ll(>09 

Letter  sent  to,  asking  for  consideration  and 
report  of  new  arrangement  of  circuits  and  their 
memorandum  thereon.  Lemass.  11174-8 
11192-4,  p.  507-9,  II. 

Means  of  testing  unifovinity  of  inspcu'Uon  through, 

Dihoorth,  . . . . ' 481-6 

Most  highly  paid  oflicials.  with  intention  of 
breaking  ambition  to  bo  appoint-ed  secre- 
taries, Starkie.  ..  ..  ..  ..  112(>4 

New  programme  sent  1o,  in  rough  state  for 
criticism,  Lemass,  ..  ..  111G6 

Nothing  to  do  with  reports  except  when  referred 
to,  as  a special  case.  Hynes.  . . 6636-40 

Number  on  staff  and  circuits  uii<ler.  Dilworth, 
16,  p.  129,  I.  ; McNeill,  1231  ; Dale.  10473, 
10811-5. 

no  Official  information  of  ti'ouble.  wliich  had 
arisen  in  Clomucl,  Purser,  . . . . 4297 

One-fifth  of  schools  taken  in  each  year,'  and 
question  as  to  sufficiency  to  kneuv  diatj'ict, 

Starkie, ‘ . . 12154-62 

no  Opportunitv  of  fcnoiving  reports,  Downing, 
4762-6 

Part  of  duties  to  visit  any  school  chosen,  Doum- 
ing,  ..  ..  ' ..  . . 4766-7 

no  Power  to  hold  re-iuspeetion  imlesa  specially 
instructed.  Hynes. 

6640-2,  6540-50,  6785a,  6812-16 
Power  limited  to  reporting  facts,  O'Connoi-, 
2630-3 

Powere  over  reports,  and  duties  in  office.  Purser, 
4269-85 

Reports  sliould  be  sent  in  through,  Pursei-, 
4149-52 

Resident  Coimnissiouer  superior  authority  to, 
in  everything,  Starkie,  . . . . 13697-608 

no  Responsibility  for  pi-eparatioii  of  “ Notes  to 
Teachei's  ” as  a whole,  and  not  forced  on 
teachers,  Purser-,  . . . . 4307-13 

Right  of  appeal  to  Board  in  case  of  variance  with 
Resident  Commissioner,  question.  Ward, 

9512-7 

Right  to  visit  any  schools  at  any  time,  Dotmiing, 
4766-7  ; Hynes,  6543-5,  6657-63. 

Secretaries  restored  to  original  position,  and 
liave  now  actual  authority  over,  Starkie. 

12751-5 

Suboi'dinate  to  Resident  Commissioner  and  not 
to  Secretaries,  Starkie,  . . . . 11261-4 

Suspension  by  Resident  Commissioner,  and 
question  as  to  powers.  Ward,  . . 9509-11 
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Inspectors — continued. 


Chief — oonUnued. 

Unjuatifiable  and  initatiug  exerciae  of  power 
over,  question,  Bynes,  . . , . 680^4 

see  also  Downins,  Edmond,  4723-5521  ; Hynes, 
James  Joseph,  M.A.,  6527-7203  ; McNeill 
Jolm,  B.A.,  1218-2046  ; O’Connor,  T.  P., 
B.A.,  2620-3358  ; Purser,  Alfred,  3714-4722. 
Cii-cuit  records,  circular,..  ..  p.  i4i,  i. 

Circuits,  division  ol  work  into,  and  arrangements, 
Dilworth,  22-4,  87,  277-9,  p.  129-31 ; McNeill. 
1232  ; Purser,  4017-23,  p.  463,  II.  ; Ward, 
9476-88 ; Hole,  10466-78;  Starhie,  11650-7. 
Circuits,  new,  letter-  of  inspection  to  Chief  Inspectoi-s 
and  their  memorandum  thereon,  p.  507-9,  II. 
Circular-  re  merit  mai-ks  assigned  to  schools  ^er 
general  inspections,  ..  ..  p.  616,  II. 

Circulars  to, 

p.  137-43,  146,  147-8,  148-60,  I. 
Circulars  issued  after  Belfast  and  Clonmel  cases, 
question  as  to  distrust  of,  shown  in,  OlarJce, 


„ ^ . . 9165-74 

.Class  of  men  inferior  to  that  rmder  old  system, 

Benson,  6021-31,  6183 

Competency,  question,  Starhie,  . . 12811-26 

should  Coitier  with  teacher  after-  every  inspectiorr 
or  examination,  Purser,  . . . . 3921-4 


Conferences : 

Dublin,  1904,  Dilworth,  87,  p.  131,  I. ; McNeill, 
1244,  1312 ; Wyse,  2333-42 ; Purser,  3793-5, 
3800-15  ; Bynes,  6949  ; Starhie.  p.  511—16,  II. 
Duty  of  chief  inspectors  to  preside  at,  and 
official  notice  sent  to,  Starhie,  12265-81 
Eleven,  held  by  Chief  Inspector  diuring  year, 
one  for  each  senior  inspector’s  cii-cuit,  Dil- 
tooTth  484-6,  1311,  McNeill,  1237-42. 
Frequency  of,  question,  Dilworth,  008-19  ; 
O'Oonnav,  2981-8;  Purser,  4029-32;  Dmvn- 
,4768-65;  Bynes,  6552-6. 

General  of  all  cirenits : 

no  Importance  attached  to,  Hynes, 

6658-04 

Suggested  as  remedy  to  want  of  nniformity- 
Bingham,  7260-66 ; Tristram,  10170-81  ; 
McNeill,  1243-5 ; O'Oonnor,  2640-4. 
Holding  under  old  system,  and  change  in  pro- 
cedure in  recent  years.  Downing,  4803-7, 
4826-8 ; Lemass,  14494-5. 

Importance  of  periodical,  enjoined  in  sevei-al 
circulars,  instructions,  re,  Dihoorth,  87,  p.  130- 
1,  I.  ; Starhie,  11654,  11657. 

Intention  to  hold,  witli  object  of  securing  greater 
uniformity,  O’Oonnor,  ..  ..  2634-9 

Procedure.  McNeill,  1316-32,  1691;  O’Connor, 
2989-98,  3248-53. 

of  Senior  inspectors,  extract  from  report. 

Purse)-, p.  223,  I. 

Uniform  standard  specially  considered  at,  and 
agreement  arrived  at  regarding  value  to  be 
allotted  to  different  merit  maris,  Starhie 
11667-66 

Uniformity  question  seldom  discussed,  and  not 
considered  efficient  means  of  securing  uni- 
formity, Purser,  . . . . 4033-9 

Criticism  of  action  of,  thought  to  be  doing  harm 
to  education  of  district  by  Teachei-s’  Organisa- 
tion, question,  Dilworth,  . . . . . . 917-8 

Criticism  of  policy  of  Board  not  allowed,  in  Blue 
Book  to  be  presented  to  Parliament,  but  at 
liberty  to  approach  Board  with  any  suggestions, 
McNeiU,  1673-84,  1966-66 ; Wyse,  2179-80 ; 
Hynes,  6801-2  ; Starrlcie,  12843-52. 

Distribution  of  staff  under  old  system,  and  com- 
parison with  new,  Purser.  . . 4014-16 

Distribution  of  work,  oirculai',  . . p.  146-7.  I. 
District  : 

Appointed  before  1900  by  limited  competitive 
examination,  and  diffei-ent  scale  of  salary 
from  those  appointed  since,  but  duties  same, 
Dilworth,  . . . . . . . . . _ 

Circular  to,  . . . . . . p.  144^  I, 

Differences  of  opinion  with  Senior  inspectors 
referred  to  Chief  Inspector,  Starhie,  12806-10 
Number,  Dilworth,  . . . . 15,  p.  129 

New  programme  sent  to,  in  rough  state  for 
criticism,  Lemass,  ..  ..  ..  11166 

District  system,  restoration,  with  6 or  8 head 
inspectors  advocated,  Pmser,  3796,  p.  463,  I. 


Inspectors — continued. 

Districts  : 

Changed  too  frequently.  Downing,  4829-32, 5045- 
52,  5124-31,  p.  476,  II.;  Pooler,  5626-7; 
Bensooi,  6060-4 ; OoMs,  6230-8.  6373-4 ; 

Bynes,  6577-84,  6664-82,  6869-75  ; Binghcm, 
7240-4;  Cummins,  7495—6;  MaoTjoughlin, 
7777-80;  Tristram,  10167-73.;  Dale,  10470-2; 
Starhie,  12609-31. 

Divisional,  scheme  for  appointment  of,  Dilworth, 
120-2,  476-80  p.  131, 1. ; Wyse,  2682-619;  Ward, 
9694-701,  9715-6 ; Dale,  10474-8,  10809 ; 

Starhie,  12163-6,  12606,  12759-60. 

Duties,  Dilworth,  . . . . . . p.  129-30,  I. 

Examination  question,  Wyse,  2182-8,  2573-7  ; 
O’Connor,  2870-3,  3119-62,  3218-24;  Purser, 
3863-96,  4040-6,  4126-30,  4155-83,  p.  464,  II. ; 
Downing,  4837-44,  4979-84,  .50959,  6237-47, 
5412-7,  6433,  5478-87,  p.  475-6,  II.  ; Pooler, 
5643-51,  5600-6,  5642-54,  5611-6,  5674-99 
5734-45,  6777-84,  6701-5,  5633,  6784A-97, 

6833-7,  6846-50 ; Grte-ra<m,  5891^7,  6934-7, 
5961—72,  5976—8  ; Benson,  6165-9 ; OoUis, 

6251-61,  6334-9,  6370-2,  6380-4;  Woodward, 
6602-12;  Bynes,  6836-46,  6971-3;  Bingham, 
7286-90,  7335-49,  7364-77,  7425-32 ; Cummins, 
7497-513,  7578-9,  7698-602,  7626-36 ; 

MacLougUin,  7781-6,  7801-6,  7820,  7857-79, 
7916-34 ; Mdhaffy,  8331,  8335-7,  8367-78, 

8434-47,  8509-10,  8637-40,  8580-607,  8627-31  ; 
Clarke,  9078-88,  9199-205;  Ward,  9298,  9338- 
50,  9639-44,  9670-9,  9618-21,  9679-81,  9764-73 ; 
Dale,  10562-7,  10580-9,  10669-706,  10762-87! 
10877-85  ; Trisirasn,  10138-;48,  10220-1,  10260- 
76.  10282-307,  10350-6,  10374-83,  10399-401 ; 
Starhie,  11355-6.  11370,  11963-73,  11978-9, 
12188-96 ; Hobson,  14168-74,  14220-47. 
Extravagant  structxu'ai  requirement!,  question 

Mahaffy 8349-51 

iorbidden  to  give  orders  in  schools,  other  than 
model  schools,  Dihoorth.  43,  n.  129,  I • McNeill 
1670-1. 

shoxxld  be  Free  to  express  honest  opinions,  Downina 
p.  477  II. 

Hampered  by  Results  system,  L&tnass,  10907-14414 
Head  : 

Absorbed  in  senior  inspectors  with  higher  salaries 
and  no  degradation  intended  by  change  in 
name,  Lemass,  11067-64,  11083-127,  11136- 
7,  11147;  Starhie,  11267-60. 

Abolished  in  1900  and  made  senior  inspectors, 
and  objections  to  change  overruled.  Purser, 
4008-13,  4508-10 ; Downing,  5042-4. 

Appeal  against  change  of  name  and  consequent 
suspension  of  Messrs.  Downing  and  Purser, 
particulars  re  and  re  previous  record,  Starhie, 
_ 11266-90 

Dismissal  for  insubordination,  history,  Lemass, 
10911-3 

Duties,  &c.,  Starhie,  11233-43,  11247-57 

Means  taken  imder  old  system  to  secure  uni- 
formity, Downing,  . . . . 4799-807 

Number  and  duties,  Purser,  . . 3986-7 

Re-examination  by,  proceedings.  Purser, 

3766-70 

oalories  not  affected  by  change,  only  functions 

Purser 4202-6 

Immediately  in  charge  of  school  directed  to  hold 
enquiiy  in  cases  of  complaints  against  teachers, 
and  procedure.  Purcell,  . . . . 3403-25 

Inspection  and  investigation,  question  re  difference, 

Starhie 13910-6 

Improvement  in  status  as  compared  with  men  of 
25  years  ago,  and  attributed  largely  to  present 
system  of  selection,  Lemass,  . . 14327-31 

Inadvisable  to  place  direct  responsibility  on,  for 
scheduling  or  grading  or  promotion  of  teacher 
pale,  ..  ..  10436-40,  10516,  10728 

Initial  salaries  should  be  raised  in  order  to  secure 
better  qualified  candidate,  Bingham,  7282-4  ; 
Dale,  10479-80,  10734 ; Starhie,  13797-800. 
no  Instance  known  of  speaking  against  system  of 
grading  Merit  Marks,  Dilworth,  . . . . 420-2 

Instructions  to,  calculated  to  lead  to  error,  to 
want  of  uniformity,  and  consequently  to 
injustice  and  hardship  to  teachers,  Doionina, 
p.  474-6,  II.  ^ 

2 P 
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Inspectors — continued. 

Interference  with  teaobeis’  methods,  question- 
McNeiU,  1493-7  ; O’Connor,  3191-201 ; Downing, 
6085-8,  6384-92,  5470-7  ; Poole)-,  5714-6, 

Mahaffy,  8617}  Hobson,  14265;  Forth,  10057- 
66  ; Tristram,  10182-92  ; Starkie,  13777-80. 

• Joint  inspection,  and  discussion  to  see  whether 
estimates  eorreapond,  McNeiU,  . . 1592-4 

could  not  Judge  of  proficiency  of  school  by  looking 
at  Progress  and  Syllabus  books,  &o.,  Downing, 
5090-1 

Judgment  of  chaiaoter  of  schools  not  possible  by 
mere  system  of  inspection,  P«rser, 

4069-80,  4153-5 

JUNIOK  : 

Allotment  of  work  and  number  of  schools, 
McNeill,  . . . . . . . . 1224-5 

Inspections  made  by,  after  training  would  bo 
accepted  as  sufficient,  McNeill,  1292-6 

Interchange  of  schools  between  senior  and 
useful  as  tending  to  produce  unifomiity, 

McNeill 1288,  1302-3 

Merit  Mark  may  pot  be  altered  by,  without 
concurrence  of  senior  inspector,  Dilworth, 
101,  820-4,  862-9,  1063-6,  p.  131  ; McNeill, 
1351-2 ; StarMe.  11683,  12488-91. 

Permanent  appointment  from  Commissionei-s 
obtained  at  end  of  second  6 months,  but 
charge  of  section  or  district  not  guaranteed, 
McNeill,  . . . . . . . . 1300-1 

should  have  Power  to  raise  merit  mark,  but  not 
to  lower.  Ward,  . . . . . . 9290 

Senior  inspector  shoirld  join  with,  to  seff  whether 
merit  mark  could  not  be  raised,  Sta/rMe,  12492 
Sufficiency  of  initial  salary  to  secure  as  good  men 
as  desired,  question,  TP'ard,  . . 9489-91 

Time  which  would  elapse  b^ore  getting  charge 
of  a district,  question,  McNeill, 

1281,  1287.  1290-1 

TraiDing : 

Chief  Inspector  responsible  for,  MeNeUl,  1264 
Confidential  reports  from  Senior  Inspectors 
at  end  of  six  months,  McNeill,  1272-4 
Definite  instructions  about  maimer  of  award- 
ing merit  marks  and  drawing  up  reports, 
question,  McNeill,  ..  1283-4 

Examination  in  method  required  to  be  passed 
at  end  of  6 months,  Stauie,  11469-73 

Method,  before  and  after  Results  system, 
and  comparison  with  present  day.  Purser, 
3760-66  ; Douming,  4847-50. 

Opportunity  of  getting  knowledge  of  good 
methods  by  observation  of  work  of  good 
teacher,  McNeill,  . . . . 1667-9 

in  Practical  teaching  in  primary  schools 
advocated,  Tristram,  ..  10118-37 

Present  method  satisfactory  on  whole,  but 
might  be  more  thorough.  Wyse,  25223 
a Probationary  period,  Dilworth,  26-31; 
McNeill,  1269-70. 

Proper  means  of  promoting  uniformity  of 

marking,  McNeill 1234,  1246 

Question  of,  Mahaffy 83446 

Required  at  end  of  6 months  to  inspect  a school 
under  eyes  of,  and  to  satisfaction  of  two 
senior  inspectors,  McNeill,  1278-80,  1282, 
1286-6. 

Required  to  pass  fui’thei’  examination  in 
professional  subjects,  McNeiU,  1274-8 
by  Senior  inspector,  particulars,  McNeill, 

- 1266-1301 
Sent  out  for  fortnight  with  each  Senior  In- 

Rpector,  passing  from  one  circuit  to  another, 

McNeill,  1266-8 

Supposed  to  study  method  for  themselves  in 

- _ certain  specified  text-books,  McNeiU,  1275-8 
System  should  be  sufficient,  Hynes,  6597-9 

Work  on  probation  for  another  6 months  if  all 
tests  passed,  and  allowed  to  inspect  and  do 
independent  work,  McNeill,  1280-1,  1297-9 
Knowledge  of  Irish  a condition  for  everv  alternate 
appointment,  Starkie,  ..  ..  " II443 

Matters  requiring  attention  of  mauagei’s,  question 
as  to  whether  information  is  regularly  given  bv 
Pooler,  . . . , . _ _ ' 5503—7 

Memorandum  on  measures  urgently  needed  with 
view  to  more  efficient  inspection  of  schools 
p.  495-6,  II. 

Merit  Marks,  see  (hed  title. 


Inspectors — continued. 

Mctliods  to  not  condmie  to  sound  education. 
Woodward  . . . . . . p.  478,  II. 

Number,  and  number  of  schools  I0  each,  Dilworth 
16,  116-19,  p.  129,  I.  ; Starkie,  12805. 

<)b.iection  to  exclusion  of.  from  j)ost  of  .secretaiy, 
Starkie,  . . ■ ■ ■ ■ . . 12763-4 

Obiectiou  to  tone  of  dictation  adopted  towards. 
Downing,  ..  4877-918.  51 1(V-17. 5145-8 

Observation  book,  see  that  title. 

Observations  on  appeals  from  teachers  not  sent  to 
teachers  ami  unfairness.  Hobson, 

14186-93,  14248-52 
not.  One  in  fifty  lit  to  inspect  iufanijs,  Pooler, 
5838-41 

Order  re  prohibition  of  .sui)pl;>nng  information  to 
Commissioners,  uulcs-s  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided for  iu  routine  of  ilo]>ai-tmcut,  without 
express  authority  of  Resident  Commissionei'. 
question,  Downing,  5513-21.  p.  477,  II, 

no  Organi.sod  system,  each  man  !i.llowe<i  own  little 
facte.  Pooler,  . . . . . . . . 5817 

Part.ioulai's  ol'  ri-onble  <-reated  by.  MacLougUlin, 
7825-43 

Plan  of  judging  jn'Oficieiicy  of  children  and  disci- 
pline and  control  of,  McNeiU, 

1595,  1619.  1824-30 
of  Poor  class  imdcsv  old  system  and  appointed  by 
pure  patronage,  Lemass,  10914-7,  14327-31 
Practical  teaching  experience.  quosUoii,  Bingham, 
7267-74,  7422-4  ; Starkie,  1 14.52-9  ; Mahaffy, 
8339-43.  8346-8,  8429-33,  8511-6,  8668-76, 

8632-4. 

Promotion  of  child  I0  higher  grade  should  depend 
on,  Pooler,  . . . . . . . . 5684-99 

Promoxions  : 

should  bo  Made  on  just  lines.  Dawning,  4833-6 
Method,  Starkie,  . . . . . . 12832-8 

Reply  to  charge  of  promotion  because  of  being 
hard  mai'keis,  Starkie.  . . 12826-31 

Statement  that  system  always  wcnl  by  seniority 
incorrect,  Lem'ass,  ..  ..  ..  11198 

Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  very  nearly 
equal  iti  uumbeip,  Z^wser.  ..  4207-11 

Provincial,  appointmeni  proposed,  but  noti  carried 

out,  Storkir,  11666-9 

Recent  outcry  against  exaniiiiatioiis  natui'al  out- 
come of  employment  of,  not  b(‘ing  ciducationa- 
lists,  Douming,  . . . . . . 5168 

Redistribution  suggested,  lF.i/*'e.  2595-6129  ; 

Douming,  4798,  p.  47(5  TI. 

Reorganisation  of  stall,  meniomndum,  p.  505-7, 

Reports,  see  that  title. 

Residence  at  a common  eontvo  griidnally  fell  into 
disuse.  Dilworth,  . . . . . . . . 87 

Results  of  new  organisation  iu  main  .satisfactory, 
but  disalfectioit  and  iiicoinpeteuee  of  some  of 
heads  of  staff  and  instances.  Starkie,  11266-90 
Retu'ement  age,  and  anticij)ation  by  action  of 
National  Board,  questitm,  DihooHli,  319-27 
Review  of  work  by  head  inspeotom  useful,  Cum- 
mins, . . . . . . . . . . 7655 

Routine  work  heavy,  Bingham,  . . 7287-9 

Secret  and  arbitrary  iualr\ictions  Ii-om  Board 
should  be  .avoided.  Bingham,  7328-34,  7240 
Secretaryships  of  Board  should  bo  filled  from, 
Downmg,  . . . . 4789-97,  p.  476,  II. 

SjSNIOR  : 

Allotment  of  work,  DilimdU,  602-6.  1224-9. 
Authority  over  award  of  merit  mark,  and 
question,  Purser,  . . . . 4410-6 

Confidential  reports  on  work  of  Juniors  ou 
probation,  at  end  of  6 months,  McNeUl, 
1272-4 

Differences  of  oinnion  with  district  inspector 
referred  to  Chief  Inspector,  StarMe,  12806-10 
Duty  of,  to  notify  Board  of  changes  in  .standard 
of  merit  marks,  Starkie,  . . 12481-6 

Had  not  in  all  cases  advantages  of  seniority, 
and  reasons,  and  question  as.  to  power  over' 
junior  inspeotora.  Purser, 

4207-11,  4024-8 
Head  Inspectors  appointed,  and  no  degradation 
intended  by  change  of  name,  Lemass,  11057- 
64,  11083-127,  111.3.5-7,  H147;  Starkie, 

11257-60. 
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Inspectors — ('oiifriuuetl. 

Senior- — aovtinued. 

Interchange  of  schools  between  junior  aud. 
useful  as  tending  to  pi'odncc  uniformity, 

McNeill 1288,  1302-3 

should  Join  with  Junior  to  see  whether  merit 
mark  could  not  be  raised,  Starkie.'  12492 
Junior  inspectors  may  not  altei-  merit  mark 
without  coneurrence  of,  Dilworth,  101,  820-4, 
862-9,  1063-5,  p.  . 131  ; McNeill,  1351-2  ; 
Starkie,  11683,  12488-91. 

.ruuior  Inspectors  sent  out  for  fortnight  with 
each,  passing  from  one  circuit  to  another, 

McNeill,  1266-8 

N’ew  programme  sent  to,  in  rougli  state  for 
criticism,  Lemaas,  ..  ..  11166 

Number,  Dilworth,  16,  pi  29, 1 

Objection  to  system  becaiwe  of  difficulty  of 
getting  number  of  men  to  fill  position  if  to  be 

fiven  any  real  supervising  powers  of  control, 

‘uraer, 3773-88 

no  Official  below  rank  of,  may  change  merit 

mark,  McNeill, . . 1361—2 

Relations  to  two  juniors  under,  Dilworth,  607 
Reports  of  junior  inspectors  embodied  in,  in 
published  blue  book,  Dihoorth,  . . 34-6 

'Whole  circuit  covered  in  five  years,  Dilvjorth, 
23-4 

Severe  responsibility  on,  in  third  yeai'  owing  to 
increments  and  promotion  dependent  on  mark  - 
ing,  McNeill, 

1336-9.  1444-62.  1500-5,  1612-29,  1622-7, 
1727-9,  1909-17,  2043-4 
Staff  in  1871 . and  supervision  exercised  by.  Purser, 
3722,  3724,  p,  463,  II, 
Standard  lenient,  Starkie,  . . . . . . 11485 

not  Subjected  to  indiscriminate  revision  at  mere 
request  of  teachers  and  procedure  adopted, 
Starkie,  11608,  11609,  11831-52,  12123-9,  12461 
Submission  of  programme  and  notes  to  Teacher's 
to,  before  being  issued  for  criticism,  question. 

Ward,  9531-8 

Sub,  circular  to.  . . . . . . . . p,  144 

Suggestions  by  Education  Board  of  General 
Synod  of  Church  of  Ireland  p.  481,  II. 

Summing  up  work  of  school,  rules  for,  Dilworth, 
p.  130 

Supernumerary,  in  process  of  training,  McNeill. 

1232 

should  Talk  matters  over  with  Managers  rather 
than  make  statements  in  Observation  Book, 
which  is  permanent  record,  Wood/ioard,  6514 
"L'ask  set,  one  of  great  difficulty,  Bingluxm,  7233-5 
no  Teacher  dismissed  on  report  of.  'below  rank  of 
senior  or  chief  inspector,  Starkie, 

11735,  11746-8,  12236-64 
'J^one  and  mauirer  adopted  towards  teachers,  Dil- 
worth, 206-12,  909-10,  p.  132  j Purser,  4058-63, 
4179-201,  4548-9  ; Pooler,  5552-62,  5617-24, 
5666-9,5673,  5708-13,  5746-7,  6748-50,  6768-76  ; 

. OrieTSon,  5869-76,  5877-8,  5917-33,  6942-66, 
5973-5,  6981-5 ; Benson.  6014-33,  6160-7  ; 
CoUia,  6231-43,  6239-60,  6280-7,  0311-6; 

Woodward,  6513,  p,  478,  II, ; Bingham,  7236-9. 
7246-9 ; Cummins,  7487-8,  7494,  7603-8 ; 

MacLoughlm,  7787-93 ; Mahaffy,  8338,  8342  ; 
Clarke,  8717,  8846,  9233-8 ; TFord,  9290-6 ; 
Ftyrth,  10067-86;  Starkie,  11965-62,  12167-87. 
12632-48;  Hobaon,  14175-82,  14218,  14295-300, 
14314-5. 

Uniformity  ques-tion,  Dihvorth,  82-123,  351-7, 
414-9,  520-37,  608-55.  695-9,  753-8,  769-800, 
897-910,  1014-8,  p.  130-1,  I,;  McNeiU,  1288, 
1302-3,  1304-10,  1333-4,  1366-65,  1463-4. 

1679-90,  1660-2,;  Wyae,  2102-4,  2370-81, 

2067-72,  2681  ; O'Connor,  2635-8.  2660-2,  2700- 
16,  2866-95,  2913-62,  2981-3003 ; Purcell, 

3490-2 ; Purser,  3789-91,  3797-9,  3849-80, 

3962-5,  3988-96,  4029-39,  4257-86,  4392-409  ; 
Downing,  4799-807,  4826-8,  4864-62,  5100-9, 
5488-91 ; Pooler,  6685-8,  6606-10,  5827-36, 
.5818-9;  Grierson,  5902-13,  5956-9;  Benson, 

6065,  6059;  CoUis,  6288-94;  Woodward,  6438  - 
79a,  6616-9  p.  478,  II.  ; Hynes,  6652,  6557, 
6665-6,  6571,  6667-70,  6780,  6585-9,  6830-5. 
7120-4 : Bingham,  7240-4,  7250-4,  7408-14 ; Owm  ■ 
mins,  7517—26,  7623-5,  7680-3 ; MaoLoughlin, 
7818-22 ; MiUer,  8062-77,  8268-74,  8280-2, 
8313-9;  Mahaffy,  8415-21,  8479-82,  8470-3, 


Inspectors — continued . 

8497-510,  8536,  8546-6,  8664-7,  8608-^16,. 

8635-7 ; Clarke,  8721-46,  9035-41,  9126-8, 

9189-98,  9252-62 ; Ward,  9298-302,  9545-S ; 
Tristram,  10149-54,  10162-81,  10203-14,  10219, 
10339-45 ; Dale,  10442-6,  10473,  10663-4, 

10806-16;  Lemass,  10950-7,  14393-413;  Starkie, 
11480.  11485,  11650-734.  11898-909,  12106, 

!2767-71  ; Hobson,  14143-51,  14290-4,  ' 

Visits  : 

Change  from  Results  system  has  not  increased 
numbei',  Tristram,  . . . . 10385-8 

(ffianges  in  methods  as  result  of  introduction  of 
subjects  of  manual  and  practical  instruction, 
p.  492-3,  II. 

Formal : 

Circular  p.  141_2, 1. 

Held  only  in  case  of  schools  which  are  not  doing 
satisfactoiywork,  UiZttiorih,  37  ; Starkie,  11406 
an  Inspection  and  examination  of  each  standard 
in  each  subject,  Dilworth,  . . . . 37 

Methods  not  prescribed,  Dilworth,  . . 334-8 
Much  the  same  as  residts  examination,  except 
that  indi'viduals  were  not  taken',  Dilworth, 
329-33 

Incidental,  cirouiai',  . . . . . . p.  140-1,  I. 

Mode,  of  very  efficient  schools,  Dilworth, BS,  p.  129,1, 
Nature  of,  Oollis,  . . . . . . . 6223-32 

Notice  : 

to  Managers,  and  shortness  of.  Pooler,  6539-42  ; 
Grierson,  6864-6 ; Benson,  6010-13,  6176-82  • 
GolUs,  6221-2,  6277-9,  6365-6;  Woodward, 
6514  5 Hynes,  6991-7007  ; Bingham,  7229-30; 
7397—8,  7416  ; MacLoughlin,  7774-6  ; Mahaffy , 
8331-4;  Tristram,  10110-7;  Dale,  10568-70, 
10576-7;  Hobson,  14166-6;  Starkie,  11960-2, 
12197-203. 

to  Teachers,  question,  Hynes,  6991-7007  • Word 
9355-60,  9743-50  ; Tristram,  10377-81 ; Dale, 
10571-6,  10648-61,  10658-61,  10829-31 ; Star- 
kie, 11960-2,  12649-75,  13904-9;  Hobson, 
14183-5,  14238-47. 

Number  of,  Dilwvtih,  . . . . 32-7,  p.  129 

Shortness  of,  Gollis,  6269-76,  6316-23,  6363-63 
Sui'piise  visits,  Collis,  6365-9 ; Hynes,  6982-4, 

6991-7007  ; Bingham,  7398-404,  7415. 

Want  of  uniformity  very  marked  under  old  system, 

Starkie,  - 11244-9 

Women,  number,  McNeill,  . . . . . . 1232 

Work  formerly  split  up  better,  Pursm-,  4490-8 
Work  of  teachers  not  tested  by  anyone  but, 
O'Connor,  . . . . . . 3262-6 

Irish  Language,  see  under  School  Programme. 

Irish  Language  Organisers,  see  under  Organisers. 
Irish  Technical  Instruction  Association,  report  of 
Annual  Congress  handed  in,  Forth,  9991-2 


J. 

Junior  Assistant  Mistresses  : 

Abolition  of  appointment  favoured,  and  reasoue. 

Purser,  4212-29 

no  Improvement  made  in  education  equal  to  that 

of,  Starkie 11391-6,  11459 

Number,  Dilwor^t,  . . . . . . . . i63 

Objection  to,  as  being  of  very  little  use.  Downing, 
4886-90,  p.  476,  II. 
Provided  for  average  of  35,  Starkie,  11423 

Status  of  teachers  should  be  given  to,  Cummins, 
7658-62 

Value  of,  O'Connor,  2819-23,  3166-8 ; Mahaffy,  ' 
8381-2,  8532-5. 

Juvenile  Ad'visory  Committee  of  the  Labour  Ex- 
change : scheme  of  employment  of  children  having 
left  national  schools.  Forth,  ..  9992-10011 


K. 

Kindergarten,  see  wnder  School  Programme. 
Kindergarten  Organisers,  ^ec  under  Organisers. 

2P2 
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ibanndry  work,  see  Cookery. 

lianndry  work  and  Domestic  Science,  see  wulei- 
School  Programme. 

LaTatories  and  baths,  grants  from  State,  question 
re.  Downing,  . . . . . . , . 6021—2 

LEMASS,  P.  E.,  L.E.C.S.I.,  I.S.C.,  Secretary  of 
Board  of  National  Education, 

10892-11199,  14327-14623,  App.  XXVI. 
Appeals,  procedure  under  Results  system,  and 
comparison  with  present,  10942-6,  14346-62 

Board  of  Nationai,  Education  : 

Administration  product  of  long  growth,  and 
owing  to  method  of  construction  that  it  is 
able  to  exist  in  country,  14414,  14596-607 
Always  assailed  from  time  of  foundation  in  1831, 
and  resolution  passed  in  1845  that  they 
would  not  correspond  with  certain  people  in 

the  country,  10907-9 

Chiefs  of  Inspection : 

Appointed  chief  inspectors  and  no  degi-adation 
intended  by  change  of  name, 

11-57-64,  11083-127 
Coraplainte  of  inspectors  of  severity  of  orders, 
10967,  14414 

History  of  appointment,  10911-12,  11127 
Initiative  for  change  came  from  Commis- 
sioners themselves,  . . . , 14537-43 

Xiittle  or  no  assistance  given  to  new  scheme, 
15643-6,  10993-6 
Memorandum  re  new  scheme  referred  to, 
criticism,  and  letters  involving  their  suspeh. 
sion,  11083-127,  11061,  11106-14449 

Merely  attached  initials  to  reports  in  per- 
functory manner,  and  admonition  of, 

10923-6 

Responsibility  over-  notings  on  reports,  limited. 

14332-6,  14483-93,  14667-95,  11192-4 
Statement  that  they  used  to  be  in  attendance 
at  Board  meetings,  incorrect,  ..  11198 
Work  done  by  clerks  under’,  now  done  by 
examiners,  . . . . . , 14614—9 

Document  dealing  with  re-organisation  scheme, 
question  of  authorship, 

10981,  10988-90,  11016-9,  11020-1,  14416- 
^ 20,  14448-54 

Exammers,  functions,  etc.,  11128-43,  14346-62 
Pines  and  dismissals  brought  before,  14367-9 
Higher  officials  not  consulted  re  changes  in 
system  until  Board  or  prominent  members 
were  prepared  to  consider  question  formally, 

T . 10926-9 

investigation  into  complaint  of  teachers  that 
July  examinations  were  too  severe,  and 

particulars.  10930-41 

Necessity  for  absolute  secrecy  with  regal’d  to 

proposals,  ^ U065 

Re-organisation  of  system  in  1900,  history  ' 
10968-11019,  11066-71,  14415-23 

Secretaries  : 

Dispute  with  Chief  Inspector  about  a modified 
programme,  and  as  a result  Board  decided 
that  two  offices  were  quite  independent, 
r,  , ^ . 14466-82 

^neral  duties  applicable  to  both,  p.  487,  II 
Noting  of  examiners  does  not  become  a 
repniTiand  until  lettei’  is  signed  by. 
n . 14363-6,  14620-3 

Power  of,  . . . . iiiq'i  A 

Clonmel  case,  ‘ 

, , 14398,  14406-8,  14483-93,  14567-95 

tonferences,  change  m procedure  of  recent  years, 

Corporal  punishment  : 14494-6 

Rules  and  regulations,  question,  14499-507 
btatement  that  there  was  little  or  none  under 
old  system,  incorrect,  ..  ..  ..  mgg 

Corporal  punishment  book,  object,  14496-8 
Increments: 

Certificate,  form  of,  , , p 488—9  II 

Given  as  regularly  as  clockwork  in  80  per  o’ent' 
of cases,  ..  ..  ‘ 14399 

not  Increments  of  ordinai’y  aalaiy,’  but  of  special 
good  service  salary,  . . . 1 1072  3 

System  laigdy  copied  from  Civii  service,  and 
mistaken  idea  of  teachers  re,  11039-53 


LEil.’VSS.  P.  E..  L.H.C.S.I..  l.y.C. — eotiiin/iod, 
Inspectors  ; 

.Vrrangements  for  instruction  in  new  system 
of  hand-aud-eye  training,  and  cleinentarv 
trammg  and  oppo.sition  to,  ..  11138-40 

Demand  of  teachers  for  all  positions  as,  under 
Results  system,  . . . . 10958-9 

Circuits,  letter  sent  to  chief  inspectors,  aalrinp. 
for  consideration  and  report  of  now  arrange” 
meat,  11174-8,1119^4 

Hampered  by  Results  system,  109r>7,  I4414 

Head : 

Dismissal  for  insubordination,  ilistorj', 

A.  j a . . '10911-3 

Made  senior  msuectore.  and  no  degradation 
intended  by  change  of  name, 

11057-64,  11083-127.  11135-7,  11147 
Improvement  m status  as  compared  with  men 
of  25  years  ago,  and  attributed  largely  to 
present  system  of  selection,  . . 14527-31 

of  Poor  class  under  old  system  and  appointed 
by  pure  patronage,  10914-7,  14327-31 

Recruiting  from  ranks  of  National  teachers 
providod  lor  . ..  ,i„54_5 

Statement  that  system  of  promotion  always 
went  by  seniority,  incoiTCct,  ..  ..  mgs 

Variation  in  standard  wider  under  old 'system 
than  present,  . . 10956-7,  14393-7 

Managers  : 

Annual  repoi-t  foi’ui,  . . p.  487-8,  IL 

Confidential  annual  reports  on  school  andteaoher 
scheme,  but  withdrawal,  11023-11039, 14458-66 
Memorandum  prepared  011  financial  aspect  of  now 
scheme, 

. 10981,  10988-90,  11016-19,  11020-1,  14415-20 

Merit  marks,  uniformity  of  standard  approached 

very  closely 14397-413 

Promotions,  prospects  as  compared  with  old 
system,  question,  . . 10945-9,  14370-92 

Results  system,  history  of  introduction,  and 

effoct.  10918-22 

SaLAR1E.S  : 

Capitation  grant,  scheme  had  to  be  re-caat 

owing  to, 11153 

Cmcs  of  financial  hardship  not  recalled  14563-6 
Difficulty  of  settling  with  teachers  whose  Results 
year  did  not  coincide  with  31st  March  and 
complaints,  ..  ..  11141-6 

Re-organisation  of  system,  scheme  for, 

11020-1,  14424-47,  14553-66 
Rights  of  teachers  p3’o.served  by  now  scheme, 
o , V U184-7 

hchemp.  had  to  be  kept  within  limits  of  expendi- 

. tiire.  11074-82 

Scheme  of  payments  designed  inter  aJia  to 
promote  advancement  of  higli  class  teachers 
to  best  schools,  . . . . . . 11074—82 

Treasury  resei’ved  to  itself  complete  liberty, 
11071-2 

School  erogramme  : 

in  Advance  of  times,  and  motives  not  understood, 

, . . 11166,  14466 

Criticism  of,  and  question  as  to  attention  paid 
to.  ..  ..  ..  11166-73 

Modified,  invited  to  be  submitted  by  managers, 
and  case  of  Father  Loughrey,  . . 14466-82 

Preparation,  history,  ..  ..  11168-85 

Received  by  teachers  with  acclamation,  and 
question  as  to  evidence  for  statement, 

, 14533-6 

bcheuie  of  revision,  ..  ..  11021-2 

Sent  to_  chief  and  senior  inspector-s  and  some  of 
^ the  district  in  rough  state  for  criticism,  11166 
bnbmitted  to  teachers 14454-7 

Teachers : 

Dismissals,  in  no  case  are  teachers  dismissed 
for  inefficiency  on  report  of  single  inspector, 
and  instance  and  question,  . . 14608-32 

Fin^  and  severe  punishment  for  falsification 
of  school  record  under  Results  system, 

10964-7 

Insecure  tenm’e  uudei’  Results  system,  question, 

question, 10960-3 

Trained  in  Model  schools  in  uew  subjects,  11158 
Light  and  heat,  see  undej-  School  Programme. 
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LoeaJ  Aid: 

Amonnt,  in  certain  case,  Qrieraon,  . . 5879-81 

Provision  a condition  for  securing  State  Grant, 
Dilworth,  ..  ..  8,  9,  304-11,  592-5 

Total  amount,  1911,  DtZujortft,  11,  p.  129 

Loughrey,  Father,  case  of,  in  connection  with 
school  programme.  Starhie,  13689-703  : Leniasa 
14466-82. 


M. 

MACLOUGHLIN,  Eeverend  David,  B.D.,  Ph.D,, 
Minister  of  Druminnis  : . . 7763-7938 

Board  of  National  Education  : 

Change  in  rales,  notice  should  be  given, 

7844-56 

should  be  Made  directly  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment,   7847-8 

Inspectors  : 

Defects  of  inspection,  and  class  examination 
desirable, 

7781-6,  7801-6,  7820,  7857-79,  7916-34 
Frequent  changes,  . . , . 7777-80 

Manner  towards  teachers  and  managers,  satis- 
factory,   7792-3 

Notice  of  visits  no  complaint  on  ground  of 
shortness,  . . . . . . 7774-6 

Particulars  of  tr-oubles  created  bv,  7826-43 

Tone,  ; 7787-91 

Managers,  advised  to  institute  examinations  under 
their  own  control,  . . . . 7823-4 

Merit  marks,  want  of  uniformity,  and  unreliable 

system ' . , 7818-22 

: Primary  education,  suggestions  for  more  efficient 
system,  . . , . 7794-806,  7893-916 

Pupils,  proportion  taking  up  business  or  clerkships 
and  agricultural  pursmts,  . . 793^8 

School  programme,  additional  subjects  not  suitable 
to  schools,  and  educational  status  lowered  by, 
7807-17,  7880-92 

McNEILL,  John,  B.A.,  Chief  Inspector: 

. 1218-2045 

Appeals  : - ' 

Number,  question,  ; . . . 1985-8 

Procedure 1858-1907,  1987-95 

Clonmel  case,  . . 1628-54,  1808-10 

Increments : 

Date  of  commencement  of  scheme,  1815-17 
should  be  Given  automatically  in  Third  grade, 
if  not  censured,  . . 

1466-60,  1502-4,  1863-7 
Origin  of  system,  question,  . . 1685-90 

Paid  triennially  from  certain  fixed  date,  and 
each  teacher  dealt  with  as  his  year  arrives, 
1811-14 

Inspectors  : 

Chief : 

Free  to  move  about  from  school  to  school 
within  own  circuit,  . . 166a-6 

General  correction  of  inspection,  1236-'l 
Incidental  visits  considered  one  of  principal 

duties 1226.  1235 

Number,  and  number  of  circuits  under,  1231 
, Circuits : 

Interchange  of  schools  between  senior  and 
junior  inspectors  useful  as  tending  to 
produce  uniformity,  . . 1288,  1302-3 

Number,  and  number  of  inspectors  allotted 

to,  1232 

Conferences  : 

General,  of  all  eleven  circuits  suggested. 

1243-5 

Jlethod  of  conducting  and  matters  discussed 
• at,  1316-32,  1691 

One  for  each  senior  inspector’s  circuit  held 

duiing  yeai- 1237-42,  1311 

Ciiticism  of  policy  not  allowed,  in  Blue  Book 
to  be  presented  to  Parliament,  hut  at  liberty 
to  approach  Boai'd  -with  any  suggestions, 

'1673-84,  1956-66 
Forbidden  to  give  orders  in  schools,  1670-1 
Joint  inspection,  and  judgment  to  see  whether 
estimates  correspond,  ..  ..  1692-4 


McNEILL,  Jolm,  B.A. — conli'ivued. 

Inspectors — continued. 

Junior : 

Inspections  made  by,  after-  training  would  be 
accepted  as  sufficient,  . . 1292-6 

Permanent  appointment  from  CommissioneiB 
obtained  at  end  of  second  six  months, 
but  charge  of  section  of  district  not 

guaranteed 1300-1 

Time  which  would  elapse  before  getting 
charge  of  a district,  question, 

1281,  1287,  1290-1 

Ihraining : 

Chief  Inspector  responsible  for,  . . 1264 

Confidential  reports  from  Senior  Inspectors 

at  end  of  six  months 1272-4 

Definite  instnictions  about  manner  of 
awarding  merit  marks  and  drawing  up 
reports,  question,  . . . . 1283-4 

Opportunity  of  getting  knowledge  of  good 
methods  by  obseiwation  of  work  of  good 
teacher,  . . ...  . . 1267-9 

Probationary  period,  ■ . . 1269-70 

Proper  means  of  promoting  uniformity  of 

marking 1234,  1246 

Required  at  end  of  six  months  to  inspect  a 
school  under  the  eyes  of,  and  to  satisfac- 
tion of  two  senior  inspectora,  1278-80 
Required  to  pass  further  examination,  in 
professional  subjects,  . . 1274-8 

by  Senior  Inspector,  and  particulars. 

1265-1301 

Sent  out  for  foi-tnight  with  each  Senior 
Inspector,  passing  from  one  circuit  to 

another,  1266-8 

Supposed  to  study  method  for  thems^ves 
in  certain  specified  text  books,  1276-8 
Transfer  from  one  efreuit  to  anothei-,  useful 
as  tending  to  produce  uniformity,  1204—10 
Vacancies : 

Advertiserueut  put  in  papers,  1247-8 
Alphabetical  list  of  candidates  and  quali- 
fications drawn  up,  . . 1247-8 

Candidates  introduced  one  by  one  before 
Board  resultinginfinal  selection,  1264-60 
First  selection  of  candidates  made  by 
Chief  Inspector,  . . . . 1247-51 

List  revised  by  Resident  Comraisdoner  and 
Secretaries,  ..  ..  ..  1252 

Method  of  filling,  . . . . 1246-63 

Number  of  applications  received, 

1246,  1247-8 

Selected  candidates  summoned  for  qualify- 
ing examination,  . . 1252-4,  1261-3 

Teachers  simply  take  place  in  •ranks  of 
other  applicania  for,  . . 1666-71 

Work  on  probation  for  anothei  six  months 
if  all  tests  passed  and  allowed  to  inspect 
and  do  independent  work,  1286-1,  1297-9 
Plan  of  judging  proficiency  of  children  and 
discipline  and  control  of,  1596-1619,  1824-30 
Senior,  allotment  of  work,  ..  1224-9 

Snpernuraorary,  in  process  of  training,  1232 

Women,  number 1232 

Merit  Marks  ; 

Definite  standard  value  in  minds  of  number  of 
different  men.  question,  . . 1436-4 

no  Difficulty  found  in  awarding,  personally, 
1333-4 

Faotoi-s  in  arriving  at,  1366-1443,  1557-63,  1996 
General  lowering,  question  as  to  control  over, 
by  Chief  Inspector,  . . . . 1679-90 

Inspector  at  liberty  to  assign,  without  asking 

sinrfe  question, 1918-25 

no  Omoial  below  rank  of  Senior  Inspector  may 

change, 1361-2 

Phrase  “ making  due  allowance  for  any  advorae 
circumstances  ” question  as  to  exact  intention, 
1346-60 

Prepared  to  cousidex'  any  scheme  of  replacing 
with  any  proper  substitute,  1500-1,  1606-11 
of  Principal  teacher  will  correspond  with  that  of 
.school  as  a rule ; that  oi  assistant  might 
differ,  ..  ..  1655-9,  1663-5,2009-19 

Severe  responsibility  on  inspectors  in  third  year 
owing  to  increments  and  promotion  dependent 
on,  and  suggested  alternative, 

1335-9,  1444-62,  1506-5,  1612-29,  1622-7, 
1727-9,  1909-17,  2043-4 
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McNEILL,  Jolm,  B.A. — continued. 

Merit  Marks — c,07itinued. 

Standards  requii'ed  ior  iucrerueuts,  . . 172C 

Statement  that  under  tone  circular  inspector 
who  did  not  like  teaching  of  Irish  could  inxt 
down  school  as  bad  contradicted. 

1730-9,  1742-fi,  2045 
Tone  circular,  1363-6,  1691-1770.  1926-41, 

2009-19 

Uniformity  question,  and  instances  given. 

1.366-65.  1628-54.  1808-10,  1913  17 
Variation  in  intelligence  of  pupils  taken  into 
account,  . . . . . . . . 1996-9 


Obsekvation  Book  : 

Object  of,  . . . . . . . . 1483-9 1 

Suggestions  in,  qu^tion  as  to  whal  happens 
wnen  they  are  not  followed,  . . 1572-9 

Obgakiseus  : 

Cookery,  duties, 


2020-3 

2020-3 

2020-3 

2020-3 

2020-3 

2020-3 


' Drawing,  duties, 

Irish  language,  duties, 

Eindergai'ten,  duties, 

Music,  duties. 

Science,  duties. 

Primary  education,  no  proposals  for  unprovemeuti 
as  atfecting  fundamental  principles, 

1771-2,  1781-4 

Reports,  conti-ol  over,  by  Chief  Inspector,  1579-90 
Results  system,  comparison  with  present  system. 

question,  . . 1498-9,  1942-55,  1967-84 

Salaries,  raising,  and  diminishing  increments 
suggested. 

1451-62,  1500-5,  1512-29,  1622-7,  1786a- 
1807,  1831-67,  1908,  2024-42 
School  accounts,  no  separate  cash  book  and  pub- 
lished accounte  for  each  school,  . . 1465-9 

School  programme,  liberty  of  teachers,  1493-7 


TeachEES : 

Candidates  for  ti'adning  colleges,  better  and 
larger  supply  would  be  obtained  were  initial 
salary  raised,  . . 1786a-1807,  2024-42 

Oouiso  of  study  for  students  after  leaving 
training  colleges  important, 

1530-44,  1620-1 

Financial  demands  made  upon. 

1465-82,  1562-6,  1773-80,  1786-6 
Provision  for  watching  work  of  students  from 
training  colleges  for  fti-st  five  years,  .1545-61 


MAHAFFY,  Reveieud  Gilbei’t,  M.A..  Canon  of 
Christchurch,  and  Member  of  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of 

Ireland : 8320-8669 

Board  of  National  Education,  change  in  rules 
should  be  published  before  being  carried  out. 
and  should  not  be  retrospective, 

8422-8,  8547-56,  8623 
Increments,  automatic,  should  follow  satisfactory 
general  report,  . . 8403-7,  8486-8,  8542 

Inspection  : 

Impressionist  system,  . . 8407-14,  8536 

System  not  so  thorough,  or  promotive  of  as 
thorough  an  education  as  former  one,  and 
combination  of  examination  with,  advocated 
8331,  8336-7,  8357-78,  8434-47,  8609-10 
8537-40,  8586-607,  8627-31 

IKSPECTOR.S  : 

Extravagant  structural  requirements,  question, 
8349-51 

Intercourse  with,  favourable,  8338,  8342 

Notice  of  visits,  received  on  morning  of  inspec- 
tion  8331-4 

should  have  Practical  e^erience  in  teaching, 
but  wholesale  promotion  of  teachers  not 
favoiu’ed. 

8339-43,  8340-8,  8429-33.  8511-6,  8668-76 
8632-4 

Training,  question  of,  . . . . 8344-5 

Junior  assistant  mistresses,  value  of, 

8381-2,  8632-5 


MAHAPFY.  Rev.  0-ilberl.  yi.A.—  conthmed. 

Merit  Marks  : 

Absence  of  uniformity,  and  plans  for  securum 
8416-21,  8470-3,  8479-82.  8497-510,  8536 
8645-(».  8.564-7,  8608-16,  8636-7’ 
Principal  may  be.  d.iniagetl  liy  bad  assistant 
8394  -9.  8517-22 
Unfair  to  teacher  and  inspector,  . . 8400-2 

Monitors,  iiractical  abolition  of  system  deprecated, 
•and  <iueation  of  advantages  and  disadvantages 
8382-5,  8448-69,  8054-6,  866^9 
Pensions,  improved  scab-  pro]tosed.  8542-3 
Promoi-ion  : 

Examination  for.  should  be  restored, 

8(524  -6,  8 642-7,  8387 
Slowness  of,  . . . . . . 8388-94 

Pupils,  future  of.  . . . . 8369-72,  8648-63 

Salaries  t 

Monthly  payiiieuts  advocat^-tl.  . . 8543 

Rule  as  to  boys  under  seven  being  ineligible  for 
enrolment,  and  grievance  of.  . . 8489-92a 

IVo-fold,  one  peraonal  to  ioacher  and  one 
attaclied  (:o  school,  scheme, 

8387-99.  8523-5,  8541,  8567 
.School  progi-iimme.  teachers  should  be  left  ki 
own  discretion.  . . . . . . . . 8617 

School.^  : 

Pressure  broiigJit  upon  inspectoi's  to  tiy  iiud 
close  small,  ami  objectimi  to,  and  question 
as  to  elficiency,  8474A-8,  8.526-31,  8677-85 
UndcrstalHng  not  coiuplaiucd  of,  8379-81 

.School  year,  eil'ec.t  on  inspec.tion,  8638-41,  851)7-10 
Teahiiers  : 

Financial  domancls.  etc.,  rc  cleaning,  question, 
8362-6 

not  Students  out  of  school  houi-s.  . . 8386 


Managers  : 

Absence  during  iHsj}('.<,-.i.iou.s  exceptional,  Downing, 
p.  47.5,  II. 

Action  which  would  bo  tulj(ui  on  ascertaining  that 
teacher  was  iiroviding  out  of  own  iiocket  things 
whiclv  should  he  jirovidod  by.  O'Cannor, 

2828-36 

Animal  repoil,  forui.  Leynatin,  p.  487—8,  II. 

Appeal  to  Board  as  to  desirability  of  removing 
teacher,  qiiestnon,  fUetrkic,  . . 11791-6 

Appointment  of  Teachers : 

Board  cannot  reinstate  teachei's,  but;  may  either 
remove,  or  noi.  allow  .ippointment  of  .successor 
by.  Dilworth,  . . . . . . . . 240 

Circular  issued  i.o  inspector  leaving  impression 
that  bribes  wore  being  taken  by,  for  appoint- 
ments to  schools,  fiiarhie.,  13282-8,  13512-21 
Principal  teachers  have  nothing  to  do  with  ap- 
pointment of  assistants,  except  by  advising, 
Dilworth.  . . . . . . 197-200 

of  Unsuifablo  educational  capacity,  question. 
Dale,  10626 

Associations  of,  suggested  for  increasing  public 
interest  in  schools.  Dale.  10447—66,  10616 ; 
Starkie,  1137^90. 

no  Complaint  to  make  on  head  of  discourtesy  of 


inspectors  to,  Qricrgoti,  . . 5877-8 

Complaints  against,  for  neglect  of  duties  come 
before  oxaniiners,  Purcell,  . . 3428-30 

Complaints  against,  by  Teachers,  Privilege  granted 
of  making  direct  to  Board,  Starkie,  . ■ 11787 
Complaints  against  Teachers  ; * 

Inquiry,  procedure,  PurceU,  . . 3403-25 

nature  of,  Purcell,  . . . . 3426-7 


Confidential  annual  reports  on  school  and  teacher, 
scheme,  but  withdrawal.  Lemons, 

11023-11039,  14458-65 
Contribution  towards  upkeep  of  schools,  question 
as  to  ascertaining  amount,  O'Connor,  2811,  2825 
CoiTespondence  with,  by  Bom-d,  and  not  with 
teachers,  Dilworth,  ..  ..  ..  _206 

Directed  to  ime  influence  to  get  prizes  subscribed 
locally,  and  question.  Downing,  4916-8,  4898 
Dismissals,  grounds  for,  Starkie,  . . 11944-63 

Dismissal  m Teachers,  action  now  taken  by 

Board,  Starkie.  11787-90 

Full  reports  should  be  sent  to  and  not  only 
extracts,  Dilworth,  236,  348,  1046-61;  Pooler, 
6769-76;  Benson,  6129-34;  OoUis,  6223-32, 
6262-6,  6298-303 ; Woodward,  p,  478.  • II. ; 
Starkie,  11787 
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Managers — contiiuied. 

Puuotione,  Dikvorth, p.  129.  I. 

Holding  of  periodic  examinations  by,  question, 
Pooler,  5578-84 ; Grierson,  5884-8  ; OolKs,  6346- 
62  ; MacLoughUn,  7823-4  ; Bingham,  7378-82. 
Honorary  and  thankless  position,  and  few  laymen 
can  be  got  to  accept,  Downing  p.  475,  II. 
Inspectors’  reports  sent  to,  Dilworth,  . . 236 

Inspectora  should  talk  inatters  ovei-  with,  rather 
than  make  statements  in  Observation  Hook, 
which  are  a permanent  record,  TT’'r)odii>o.ir?,  6514 

1.IBTTERS  EROM  : 

Containing  complaints  against  teachers,  duties 
of  examiners,  Purcell,  . . 3400,  3402-7 

Enclosing  appeals  from  teachers,  duties  of 
examiners,  Purcell,  . . 3400-1,  3537-64 

Procedure,  Starhie,  11585 

Letters  written  to,  re  points  in  reports  in  connec- 
tion with  equipment  of  schools,  Dilworth,  1047 
Manner  of  inspectors  towards,  satisfactory, 
MacLoughUn,  . . . . , . 7792-3 

Matters  requiring  attention,  question  as  to  whether 
inspectors  re^arly  inform,  Pooler,  6563-7 
Modined  programmes  invited  to  be  submitted  by, 
and  case  of  Father  Loughrey,  Starhie.  13689- 
703 ; Leinass,  14466-82. 

Must  be  apprised  of  inspector’s  presence  when  a 
visit  of  considerable  length  of  time  is  intended. 
Dilworth,  . . . . . . . . . . 37 

New  : 

Must  enter  into  agi-eemeut  with  each  member 
of  existing  staff,  aud  cannot  dispense  with 
services  of  any  teacher  except  under  terms  of 
agi’eement,  Starhie,  ..  ..  11797—8 

Rule  that  order  in  which-  assistants  stand  is  to 
remain  unaltered,  Starhie,  ..  ..  11802 

Notice  of  Inspeotoi's'  visits,  shortness.  Pooler, 
5639-42;  Grierson,  6864-0;  Season.  6010-13. 
0176-82 ; Collis,  6221-2,  6277-9,  6365-6  ; 

Woodward,  6614 ; Hynes,  6991-7007  ; Bi-nqham, 
7229-30,  7397-8,  7415  ; MaoLoughlm,  7774-8  ; 
Mahajfy,  8331-4;  Tristram,  10110-7;  Dale, 
10568-70,  10676-7;  Starhie,  11960-2,  12197- 
203 ; Hohson,  14105-0. 

Observation  book  open  to,  Dilworth.  . . 1032 

Power'  of  Board  of  National  Education  to  dismiss' 
teachers  irrespective  of.  Purcell,  . . . . 3591 

Power  of  dismissal  of  teachers,  iru'espeotive  of 
National  Boax'd,  Purcell,  . . 3589-90 

Removal  by  Board  rare,  Dilworth,  . . 437-8 

Required  to  enter  rn'fco  formal  agi'oeinents  with 
teachers,  Starhie,  . . , . .’ . . . 1 1'770 

Responsibility,  question,  Hobson,  . . 14301-13 

Responsibility  for  school  building,  etc.,  question, 
O'Connor',  3078-80;  Pooler.  5668-70;  Benson, 
6995-6006,  6076-90,  6139-43;  CoUis,  6209-18; 
Biwjhavi,  7476-6. 

Rule  enabling  fumishiug  of  confidential  reports 
on  school  abolished,  Sta/rMe,  ..  ..  11802 

Rules  applicable  to,  should  uot  be  changed  exc^t 
with  consent  of.  Downing,  .5146-52,  p.  475,  H. 
Spoken  word  ra'fcher  than  written  believed  in,  in 
commnuioating  witlr  Board.  Pooler,  5829-31 

Statement  of  whole  career  of  teacher  prepared 
and  sent  to,  and  directed  to  teacher  with  request 
to  furnish  explanation  or  observation  in  cases  of 
inefficiency  in  school  work,  Wyee,  . . 2081. 

Mansfield,  Mr.,  late  teacher  of  Cullen  Natioual 
School,  County  Tipperary,  case  of  dismissal  of 
and  con'espondenee,  Dilworth.  019-24,  p.  217-22, 1. 
Purser,  p.  469-70,  II. 

Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  Commission, 
report  of  Board  made  in  reference  to  recom- 
meiidatious.  . . . . p.  490-5 

Manual  work,  see  under  School  Progr'ainme. 

Mathematics,  see  undei-  School  Programme. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  see  ifnder  Soliool  Progr'ainme. 

Mentally  defective  and  epileptic ' children,  uo 
orgarrised  education  foi',  and  scheme  advocated. 
Forth,  10090-2 

Merit  Marks: 

Abolition,  and  adoption  of  alteraative  schemes 
suggested,  Dilworth,  690-3 ; McNeiU,  1336-9, 
1444-62,  1500-29,  1622-7,  1727-9,  1909-17, 
2043-4;  O'Connor,  3038-41;  Pwsei',  3849-80, 


Merit  Marks— continued. 

3897-910,  4099-105,  4164-6,  4453-66,  4516-35, 
4537-40  p.  464,  II,  ; Downing,  4863-73 ; Pooler, 
5851-5 ; Woodward,  6490-8 ; Hynes,  6567—70, 
6671,  6780,  6830-5;  Miller.  8279;  Ward, 
9298-302,  9.545-8  ; Tristram.,  10149-64,  10203- 
14,  10219,  10339-45;  Dale,  10442-6,  10663-4; 
Starhie,  12602-48,  12719-38,  12786-97. 

Absence  of  specific  and  clear  preference  to,  in 
nrles,  and  should  be  remedied,  Dilworth,  981-8; 
Ward,  9373-8  ; Starhie,  13302-28. 

Advantage  in  facihtating  regulation  of  promotion, 
and  question,  Dilworvi-,  ..  1173-6 

Appeals,  see  that  title. 

Assignment  without  askii^srugle  question,  question 
of,  McNeill,  1918-25;  Wyse,  2189-92;  O'Oonnor, 
3202-9  ; Hynes,  6840-6 ; Clarice,  9074-7. 

Authority  of  chief  mspector,  and  question,  McNeill, 
L679-90;  Purser,  4410-6. 

Authority  of  senior  inspector,  and  question. 
Purser,  . . . . . . , . 441 0_B 

• Belfast  case,  Dilworth,  90-2,  759-68,  989-95,  p.I67- 
200,  I.  ; Hynes,  6643-4,  6779-84,  6961-70,  7031- 
62,  7068-72,  7144-60,  7182-3,  7195-9  ; Bingham, 
7240,  7328-34 ; Clarhe,  8724-32,  8734-46,  8847- 
53,  8976-7,  8982-04,  9032-4,  9042-3;  Ward, 
9303-18,  9408-34,  9494-503.  9518-30,  9557-65, 
9729-31,  9786-92;  Starhie.  11530-2,  11708-24, 
12784-.5,  13329-52,  13360-74,  13642-53,  13824- 
41. 


Check  inspection  : 

Change  as  result  of,  question,  Hynes,  6796-9 
Cannot  be  held  except  by  order'  of  the  Com- 
missioner's, Starhie,  . . . . 13037-41 

Inspector  ought  not  to  be  over  critical  or 
oensoiiouB,  Ward,  . . . . . . 9354 

Teacher  should  be  informed  of  object  of  ■visit, 

Ward,  . . 9351-2 

Circular  to  Inspectors  re,  assigned  to  schools  after 
general  inspections  . . . . p.  616,  II. 

Ciroulai'a p.  149-160,  I. 

Circumstarrees  under  which  teacher's  have  not  to 
wait  3 more  years  to  obtain  increment  or  pro- 
motion, Dilworth,  428-33,  1201  ; Wyse,  2072-5  ; 
Starhie.  12401-3. 

Clonmel  case,  Dilworth,  903-71,  1002-8,  p.  200-16, 
I. ; McNeill,  1628-64,  1808-10 ; Wyse,  2267-87, 
2302—27,  2578 — 80  ; Purcell,  3600 — 13  ; Purser 
3997-4007  ; Hynes,  6713-62,  6817-29,  6906-48, 
6970,  7008-30,  7056,  7063-7,  7073-83,  7125-66, 
7161-87,  7191-4;  Clarke,  8967-81.  8996-31, 
9175-6  ; Ward,  9303-18,  9565-6,  9717-26,  9729- 
30,  9774-86,  9789-92;  Starhie,  11480,  11485-97 
11609-30,  11532-45,  11707,  11731-1,  12096- 
104,  12281-328,  13138-50,  13458-79,  13479-612, 
13522-30,  13531-90,  13609-41,  13809-15,  13838, 
13889-90;  Lemass,  14398,  14406-8,  14483-93, 
• 14567-05,  p.  620,  II. 

CJooirdaff  case,  Dilworth,  1161-6;  Purser,  4576- 
722,  p.  466.  II.  ; Ward,  9446-62,  9793-806 ; 
fStarhie,  11809-32,  11842-52,  11882-6,  12043-61, 
13032-120, 

not  Condemned  if  inspection  were  a reahty,  Wood- 
ward, 6847-9  p.  478,  II. 

Considered  satisfactory  way  of  classifying  school, 
and  reasons,  Wyse,  ' . . 2149-69,  2328-32 

Contiolling  iiifiuence  at  headquarters,  question 
as  to  desirability.  Dilworth,  666-73,  842-76 

Debates  by  Boar'd  on  whole  system  of  awarding, 
question,  Clarhe,  . . . . ' . . 9160^4 

Difficulty  in  grading  schools  mainly  responsible 
for  present  agitation,  Starhie,  ..  12116-22 

“ Due  allowance  for  any  adverse  cii'cumstances,” 
question,  Dilworth,  50-1,  60,  65-74,  447-61 
1033-44;  McNeiU,  1340-50,  1996-9;  Wyse, 
2625-9;  O'Connor,  289C-909 ; j5e«so»j.  6051-fi 
6168-76. 

Everything  in  power  of  Board  done  to  lessen 
fimation,  Starhie,  ..  ..  ..  11364 

Examiners  accept  inspectors’  statement  except 
when  marked  discrepancy  seen  between  pro- 
iiciency  table  and,  Purcell,  . . 3480-9 

no  Expression  of  opinion  of  inspectors  seen,  DU- 

worth,  420-2,  717-19 

Factors  deter'mining,  Dihvorth,  60-74,  810-20, 
1055-02;  McNeill,  1366-1443,  1.557-63,  1990; 
Wyse,  2382-8  ; O'Oonnor,  2660-9;  Purser,  4552- 
61. 
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Merit  Marks — eoiirimicd. 


Merit  Marks— coiitimuitl. 


Porm  a ready  means  by  wliioli  Boai-d  oau  distribute 
awards  of  increments  and  promotions,  and  if 
abolished  would  be  necessary  for  Board  to 
assess  Inspector’s  reports  under  some  such 
similar'  heads,  Starkie,  . . . . 11546-8 

Grrading  of  schools,  memorandum  p.  521—2,  II. 
Importance  of  not  altering,  without  grave  reason, 
stress  laid  on,  and  steps  taken  \^en  lowered, 
Starkie,  11G69-82,  11683  ; Dihvorth,  88,  p.  131. 
Individu^,  suggested,  and  explanation,  Robson, 
14212-7 

Information  of  .Board,  when  there  is  a striking 
z-eduction,  question,  Starkie,  . . 12472-87 

no  Inspector  helow  rank  of  Senior  Inspector 
allowed  to  alter,  without  conference  the 
latter,  and  question,  Dibworth,  101.  820-41, 
862-9,  1063-5,  p.  131,  I.  ; /YcJTeiK,  1351-2 ; 

StarUe,  11683,  12488-91. 

Junior  inspector  should  have  power  to  raise,  but 
not  to  lower.  Ward,  . . . . . . 9290 

Laid  down  as  a principle  that  it  is  not  to  be  altered, 
and  question,  iStor/cie,  ..  13781-96,  13801-8 

Leniency  of  inspector  in  third  year.  MeNdU. 

1913-17 ; Wyse,  2109-17  ; O'Oomw,  2655-9. 
3023-6  ; Hyties,  657;}-6. 

Lowered,  in  case  of,  soiiior  inspector  should  join 
with  junior  to  see  whether  it  could  not  bo 
raised,  Starkie,  . . . . . . . . 12492 

lyowering  in  third  year  :ind  effect  on  inorenieiits. 

Ward,  9286-9,  9690-2, 

Muraber  increased  by  iiispeclors,  Starkie,  11549-65 
Objection  to,  as  a genei'al  system  not  well  founded 
if  fair  and  exhaustive  examination  wore  held. 
Pooler,  5600-5,  5661—72 ; Woodward,  6487-9. 
Origin  of,  question,  T>ilworth,,  700-4,  801—2 

Period  of  time  after  inspection  before  teacher  is 
notified,  question,  Rilwortk, 

443,  074-89,  1022-3,  1213-17 


Personal  : 


Date  of  issue  of  ch'cular,  Ribworth,  . . 998 

Mark  not  always  same  for  school.  JMworth, 
371-5,  877-94;  McNeiU,  1655-9,  1663-5, 
2009-10  ; O'Oonnor,  2910-12,  3054-7  ; Purcell, 
3666-8,  3574,  3576  ; Purser.  4466-87  ; Starkie. 
11887-92,  11896. 

Never  revealed  to  teachers,  Purcell,  3669-73  ; 
Bingham,  7254-5 ; Miller,  8072-5,  8271  ; 
Starkie,  11893-7. 


Personal  salary  should  be  given  and  pai't  only 
dependent  on,  Wood^vard,  . . . . 6626 

Precise  conditions  for  promotion  and  increment 
not  published  to  teachers,  Dilworth,  1202-9 
Principal  may  be'  damaged  by  bad  assistant, 
Dilworth,  61-3,  195-202,  375-7  ; Purcell,  3676-7  ; 
Mahaffy,  8394-9,  8517-22 ; Ward,  9388-9. 
Proposals  for  readjustment  of,  and  bearing  on 
awards  and  promotion,  question  as  to  meaning 
of  phx'ase,  O'Coimor,  . . . . 3258-61 

finestion  as  to  how  stimulus  is  to  be  provided 
without,  Sobson,  . . . . . . 14161-2 

should  not  be  Reduced  unless  after  year’s  warning, 
Starkie,  . . . . . . . . 12464-74 

Reduction  in  practice,  and  question  as  to  reduction 
in  theory,  Storfefe,  . . . . 12068-75 

Return,  1906-11,  submitted,  Dihoorth, 

76-81,  p.  130,  p.  164,  I. 
Rules  for  inspectors,  Dilworth,  . . p.  130,  I. 
Satisfaction  given  by  system  of  assessment  on 
whole,  and  no  personal  trouble  with,  O'Cmmor, 
2645-9,  2717-22 

School  buildings  and  equipment  as  affecting, 
question  re.  Dilworth,  66-71,  280-1,  375-413 
507-19,  597-8,  1137-44;  McNeill,  1340-6o! 
1368-74,  1383-93,  1465-82,  1652-6,  1773-80 
1785-6,  2000-8;  O’Oonnor,  2660-4,  2811-7’ 
2826-39,  3074-80 ; Ptwee?',  4652-61  ; Pooler 
5668-77,  6660,  6717-21,  6820-1,  5825-8  | 

Grierson,  6881-3,  5938-9 ; Benson,  5996-6009’ 
607^90,  6101-16,  6139-43,  6186-7 ; Oollie 
6209-20,  6303-5,  6386-7,  6408-10;  Woodward, 
6424  ; Hynes,  6950-60  ; Miller,  8050-61,  8268-67  • 
Mahaffy,  8352-6  ; Ward,  9383-7  ; Starkie,  11320-^ 
3,  11669-63  ; Hobson,  14167-62,  14194-7,  14308- 


• .Schools  re-inspeoted  on  complaints  from  teachers, 
and  mark  may  be  cancelled  and  higher  one 
recorded,  Dilworth.  ..  . . . ; 444-0 


Senior  inspectors  summoned  to  a couferonco  in 
1903  to  arrive  at  an  exact  understanding  of 
terras,  Dilworth.  87.  p.  131,  I.  ; McNeill,  1244 
1312  ; Wyse,  2333-42  ; Pifrser.  3793-5,  3800-16 
Hynes,  6949. 

Severe  r^pousibility  on  inspecitoi-s  in  third  year 
owing  to  increments  and  promotion  dopendinff 
on,  McNeiU,  1336-9,  1444-62,  1500-.5.  1512-29  • 
1622-7.  1727-9.  1909-17,  2043-4. 

Special  instruction  as  to  the  most  important 
factor  in  determining  inspector’s  opinion,  DU. 

worth,  p.  130,  r. 

Standards  i-equired  for  increment  mid  promotion 
.Dfboort/i,  149.  203-4.  I133-(i,  1197-1200,  n 132’ 
I.  : McNeill.  1726. 

a Stimulus.  O'Connor,  . . . . 2963-80 

not  Subjected  to  iudiKonniinate  revi.siou  at  mei'c 
request  of  teachei's,  and  procedure  adopted,’ 
Starkie,  ' 11608-9,  11831-52.  12123-9,  12461. 

Tone  and  impressionist  sysleia.  Dilworth,  39-42* 
339-47,  459-66,  769-800 ; McNeUl,  1363-5’ 
1376-82.  1408-13,  1691-1770.  1730-9,  1742-6 
1926-41.  2009-19.  2(>4r>;  JKi/nc.  2160,  2169-76! 
2507—13  ; O'Oointor,  2(i()5-79.  3210-7.  3293-322  ; 
Purser.  4240 -.56  ; Doirniiig.  48-15-6.  .5488-91  ■’ 
Pooler,  5589-93,  G636-41';  Grierso}!,  5914-6 
5960  ; Benson,  604.3-.50.  6071-5  ; dolliH,  6340-3  ! 
Woodward,  6483-9.  p.  478  II.  ; Hynes,  6602-4; 
Bingham.  7285-90.  7335-49,  7364-77,  7425-32 ; 
Cuymiiiis.  7497-513,  7.578-9,  7598-602,  7626-35  ’ 
Mahaffy,  8407-14,  8536;  Clarke,  9251-6  ; Ward 
9303-18;  Trislruni.  10336-8,  10340:  Starkie, 
11365-69.  11978-9,  12077-95,  13816-20.  13842- 
.58. 

Too  many,  ami  reduction  tlesirnble,  Jlliller, 

8046-9,  8275-8 

Treasury  knows  uotlung  about-,  and  one  of  evil 
resulte  of  present  Oommittee  is  that  they  will 
get  to  know  tliem,  SUirkic.  . . 12493-501 

Unfair  to  teacher  and  inspector,  Mahaffy.  8400-2 
Uniformity  qne.stiou.  Dilworth,  82-123,  351-7, 
414-9,  620-37,  608-55.  605-9,  753-8. -769-800. 
897-910,  1014-S,  p.  130-1,  I.  ; McNeill,  1288, 
1302-3,  1304-10,  1333-4,  1356-65,  1463-4, 

1579-90,  1660-2;  Wyse.  2067-72,  2102-4,  2.370- 
81,  2.581  ; O'Cownor',  2635-8,  2650-2,  2700-16, 
2866-96,  2913-62,  2981-3003  ; PiirccU,  3490-2 ; 
Purser,  3789-91,  3797-9,  3849-80.  3962-5, 

3988-96  4029-39,  4257-65,  4392-409  ; Downing, 
4799-807,  4826-8.  4854-62.  5100-9,  5488-91; 
Pooler,  5585-8,  .5606-10,  5627-35,  5818-9 ; 
Grierson,  5902-13,  5950-9  ; Benson,  6055,  6059  ; 
Collis.  6288-94  ; Woodward,  0438-79a,  6516-9 ; 
Hynes,  6552.  6557,  0565-6,  0,571,  6567-70, 
6585-9,  6780.  0830-5,  7120-4  ; Bingham:  7240-4, 
7260-4,  7408-14;  Cummins,  7517-26,  7523-6, 
7580-3;  MaeLoughUn,  7818-22;  Miller.  8062- 
77,  8208-74,  8280-2,  8313-9:  Mahaffy,  841.5-21, 
8479-82,  8497-510.  8536.  8470-3,  8645-6, 

8564-7,  8608-16,  8035-7 ; Clarke,  8721-46  ; 
9035-41.  9126-8,  918i)-98,  9252-62 ; Ward, 
9298-302,  9645-8  ; Trietrani,  10149-54.  10162-81, 
10203-14,  10219,  10339-45 ; Dale,  10442-6, 
10473,  106C3-4,  10805-16;  Lemass,  10966-7, 
14393-413;  Starkie,  11480,  11485,  11650-734, 
11898-909,  12105,  Q7-1 1 Hobson,  1414.3-61, 

14290-4. 

MILLER,  FRANCIS.  Principal  Teacher.  Tobermoit 
N.  School:  8031-83J9,  App.  XXI. 

Increments,  automatic,  advocated.  . . 8077-9 
Merit  marks  : 

Abolition  of  whole  system  desirable  . . 8279 

Damaging  reports  on  ground  of  promises  being 
unsatisfactory,  . . . , 8060-61,  8258-67 

Pez-Bonal.  never  reveale<i  to  teachers, 

8072-6,  8271 

Too  many,  and  reduction  desirable, 

8046-9,  8276-8 

Variation  in  standard, 

8062-77,  8268-74,  8280-2,  8313-9 
Roll,  dinner  roll,  useless,  and  should  not  be  in 
operation  at  all,  . . . . 828S-S06 

Salaries,  inequitable  working  of  new  system  and 
rights  of  teachers  interfered  with,  and  example, 
8079-257 

Teachers,  maternity  rule,  grievance  re,  8306-12 
Tobermore  National  School,  extracts  from  general 
. report  . . , . p.  479-80,  II- 
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Model  School,  Belfast,  pupils  coming  from,  to  Trade 
Preparatory  School,  question  as  to  standard  of 
education,  Forth,  ..  ..  ..  9912-4 

Monitors  and  Monitresses: 

Circular,  . . . . , . . . p.  141, 

Desire  to  get  into  service  as  teachers  tlirough 
doorway  of,  question,  Hynes,  . . 662^-34 

Examinations  of,  Preparation  of  questions,  circular, 
p.  141,  I. 

Practical  abolition  of  system  deprecated,  and 
question  of  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
Makaffy,  8382-6,  8448-69,  8654-6,  8662-9. 
System  improved,  Starkie,  . . . . . . 1 1423 

Music  Organisers,  see  under  Organisers. 


N. 

National  Education  Board,  see  Board  of  National 
Education. 

Nature  lessons,  see  under  School  Programme. 
Navigation,  see  umder  School  Prograihme. 
Needlework,  see  under  School  Programme. 


0. 

Observation  Book  : 

Confidential,  and  inspector,  manager  and  teacher 
only  have  access  to,  Dilworlh,  439,  1031-1032 
DifBculty  of  inspection  making  full  report  in, 
question,  Dihaorth,  . . , . 1024-7 

Inspectors  should  talk  matters  over  with  managers 
rather  than  make  statements  in,  which  U a 
permanent  record,  Woodward,  . . . . 6614 

InspectoiB  told  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three 
important  points  at  a time,  and  not  to  burden 
teacher  with  great  number  of  suggestions  all 
at  once,  Dihcorth,  . . . . . . io28 

Necessary  in  order  that  Inspector  on  ^'turning 
may  see  what  points  have  been  neglected. 

Dilworth,  . . 1029-30 

Notings  by  Resident  Commissioner  conveying 
disapproval  of  subordinate’s  marking,  question, 

Starkie . . 13116-37,  13691-7 

Object  of,  and  question  whether  friction  is  caused 
by,  Dilworth,  357-70  ; McNeiU.  1483-91. 
Question  a«  to  whether  defects  only  are  put  in, 

Benson,  6136-8 

Suggestion  that  inspector  might  leave  copy  of 
report  he  is  to  send  to  Board  in,  question  as  to 
advantage,  Starkie,  . . . . 13356-9 

Suggestions  in,  question  as  to  what  happens  when 
they  are  not  followed,  McNeill,  1672-9 
Teachers  would  bo  able  to  learn  nature  of  report 

from,  Wyse,  2631-3 

Value  of  notings  to  teacher's,  question,  Fwrs&r, 
4064-8 

O’CONNOR,  T.  P..  B.A.,  Chief  Inspector : 

, 2620-3358 

Appeals,  nothing  to  prevent,  . . 3027-9 

Increments : 

Annual,  favoured,  and  schemes,  but  difficulties 
in  way  of,  S016-22a,  3030-7,  3337-47 

Necessity  for,  in  interests  of  teachers,  3004-15 

NSPECTOR8 ; 

Chief : 

2625-9 

m Fairly  constant  communication  with  senior 

inspectors,  2999-3003 

Power  limited  to  reporting  facts,  2630-3 
Conference  : 

Procedure.  . . 2989-98,  3248-53 

Regularity,  question,  . . 2634-9,  2981-8 

of  Whole  eleven  circuits,  question,  and  sug- 
gestion,   2840-4 

Examination  of  individua  1 children  by,  question 
of,  . . 2670-3,  3119-62,  3218-24 

Libraries,  in  schools,  not  at  aU  general,  2782-5 
ANA6SRS : 

Action  which  would  be  taken  on  ascertaining 
that  teacher  was  providing  out  of  own  pocket 
things  which  should  be  provided  by,  2828-35 
Contribution  towards  upkeep  of  schools,  question 
as  to  ascertaining  amount,  ..  2811,  2826 


O’CONNOR,  T.  P.,  B. A.— continued. 

Merit  marks  : 

Alternative  scheme  suggested,  but  comes  practi 
cally  to  same  thing,  . . 2663-4,  3038-41 

Difference  between  school  and  princip^  teacher, 
2910-12,  3064-7 
Factors  detei-mining,  . . . . 2660-9 

on  Inspection  alone  without  asking  single 
question  possible,  and  defensible  under  certain 
circumstances,  . . . . . . 3202-9 

Leniency  of  inspectors  in  third  year,  2655-9, 

. 3023-6. 

Lowering  rather  for  deterioration  in  tone  than 
any  defect  in  acquisition  of  knowledge, 

. 3210-17 

Making  due  allowance  for  adverse  circum- 
stances,” question,  . . . . 2896-909 

no  Personal  trouble  with  sj^tem  of,  2646-9 
Proposals  for  readjustment  of,  and  bearing  on 
awards  and  promotion,  question  as  to  meaning 

of  phTMe,  3258-61 

Satisfaction  given  by  system  of  assessment  on 
whole,  ..  ..  ..  2717-22 

State  of  school  premises  as  far  as  teacher  is 
responsible  taken  into  consideration, 

2660-4,  3078-80 

Tendency  of  teachers  to  study  inspector  and 
supposed  idiosyncrasies  rather  than  to  develop 
on  own  lines,  question,  . . 2723-7 

Tone,  2666-79,  3293-322 

Uniformity,  possible  to  arrive  at,  by  taking 
sufficient  precautions,  and  fair  approximate 
has  been  seoured,  2636-8,  2650-2,  2700-16, 

^ 2866-96,  2913-62,  2981-3003,  3048-54. 

Value,  and  question  as  to  necessity  for,  2963-80 
Primary  education,  distinct  want  in  system  as 
compared  with  other  countries,  but  no  definite 

proposals 2803-10 

Pupils,  merit  certificates  given  by  teacher  and 
senior  inspector,  . . . . 3323-6 

Reading  : 

Aloud,  tested  by  inspectors  in  all  cases,  2777-8 
Books : 

Amount  of  reading  matter  required  in  each 
class,  . . _ . , 2766-76,  3058-70 

Cases  of  children  not  being  supplied  with, 
2846-8 

Number  of,  and  question  as  to  cost  to  children, 
2840-6,  2882-5 

Supplied  by  children  themselves,  2763-4 
Silent,  practice  not  growing  very  much,  2779-81 
Results  system,  and  comparison  with  present 
system,  ' 

2666-9,  2674-86,  2849-61,  3081-3,  3169-90, 
3225-67 

School  programme  : 

Freedom  of  teachers  in  classification  of  standards, 
2763-62 

Grouping  of  teaching  and  has  facilitated  work 
of  teachers,  . . . . 2737-52,  3071-3  . 

Instruction  of  infants  weak  point  in  system, 
but  better  than  under  old  system, 

2818-24,  3166-9 
Lack  of  initiative  on  part  of  teacher  in  formula- 
ting schemes  of  instrnction  or  in  adoption  of 
new  methods,  . . . . . . 2728-36 

Liberty  of  teachers  in  dealing  with, 

2687-94,  2723-7,  3191-201 
New  subjects,  question  of  pressing  hardly  on 

teachers  2792-803 

Time  table,  subjects  tested  by  inspectors  without 
interfering  with,  . . . , . . 2786-91 

Teaciiebs  : 

Discontent,  question  of  modification  of  system 

to  remove,  3267-92 

Financial  demands,  2811-17,  2826-39,  3074-7 
Greater  freedom  from  anxiety  under  present 
system,  . . . . _ . . , . 2680-6 

Study  after  leaving  training  colleges  as  condition 
of  promotion  suggested,  3042-7,  3163-5 
Work  of,  not  tested  by  anyone  but  inspector, 
3262-6 

Orange  Society,  rules  for  guidance  of  teachers 
intended  to  preclude  membership  of,  Starkie, 
11783-6,  12114-6 
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Organisers  : 

Brought  in  chiefly  Binco  great  change  of  1900, 
Dilworth,  . . . . . . . . . . 21 

Domestic  economy  : 

Cookery  and  laundry  amalgamated  with  needle- 
work, Dilworth,  . . . . . . ' . . 20 

Dut’es,  McNeill,  . . . . . . 2020-.^ 

Mumbei-,  Dilworth,  20,  p.  129,  I.  ; Starlcie,  11426  ; 

Drawing  : 

Duties,  McNeill,  . . . . . . 2020-3 

New  appointment,  Dilworth,  ..  ..  21 

Number,  Dilworth,  ..  20.  p.  129,  I. 

Duties,  Dilworth,  ..  ..  ..  313-18 

Former  national  teachers  among,  Dilwoi-th, 

21.  314 

(General,  number  of,  Dilworth,  314,  p.  129,  I. 
Irish  language  : 

Duties,  MeNeill,  . . . . . . 2020-3 

Number,  DilwoHh,  20,  p.  129,  I.  ; Starkie,  1J426. 

Kindergarten  : 

Duties,  McNeill,  2020-3. 

New  appointments,  Dilworth,  . . . . 21 

Number,  Dilworth,  20,  p.  129,  I.  ; Starkie,  11425. 
Report  of  Board  of  National  Education  made  in 
reference  to  recommendations  of  Commission 
on  Manual  and  Practical  lustniction,  p.  491-2 


Music  : 


Duties,  McNeill,  . . 

2020-3 

New  appointments,  Dilwoiih, 

21 

Number,  Dilworth, 

20, 

p.  129,  L 

School  : 

Number,  Dilworth, 

20 

Old  appointments,  Dilworth, 

21 

' Numbers,  Dilworth, 

20-1, 

p.  129.  I. 

Science  : 

Duties,  MeNeill,  .. 

2020-3 

Now  appointments,  Dihoorth, 

21 

Number,  Dihoorth, 

20, 

p.  129.  I. 

P. 

Pensions  : 

Improved  scale,  resolutions  of  Association  of 
Church  of  Ireland  School  managers,  Mahaffy, 
8542-3 

Percentage  of  teachers  running  through  all  grades 
up  to  maximum,  question,  FrizzeU,  14095-9 
Question  of,  urged  again  and  again  by  Commis- 
sioners, Clarke,  . . . . 9044-6,  9068-9 

Physical  drill,  see  under  School  Prc^amme. 

Physical  geography,  see  under  School  Programme. 

POOLER,  The  Venei'able  Lewis,  D.D.,  Archdeacon 

of  Down : 6622-5860 

Increments,  fixed  gi-adual,  should  be  given  as  in 
case  in  any  other  profession,  . . . . 5860 

Inspectors  : 

Changes  from  one  district  to  another  too  frequent, 
5625-7 

should  Confine  examination  to  work  gone  over 
as  indicated  in  progress  book,  . . 5701-5 

Discourtesy  to  teachers,  6652-62,  6665-9,  5746-7 
Each  man  allowed  own  little  fads,  no  organised 

system 5817 

Examinations  advocated,  but  not  necessarily  in 
every  subject,  and  not  on  a fixed  date, 

5642- 54,  5784-97,  5833-7,  6846-50,  6734- 

45 

Ex-teachers  as,  great  deal  to  be  said  for  and 

against 6823-4 

not  One  man  in  fifty  fit  to  inspect  infants. 

5838-41 

Promotion  of  child  to  higher  grade  should 

depend  on,  6684-99 

Spirit  of  inspection  ought  to  he  changed,  and 
I'.onsidered  most  important  point  in  whole 
thing, 

6617-24,  6673,  6708-13,  5748-60,  6768-75 
no  Systematic  examination  of  whole  class,  and 
examples  and  specimen  questions  suggested 
as  means  of  arriving  at  uniformity, 

5643- 61,  6611-16,  5633,  5674r-99,  6777-84 

ITuiforraity,  want  of,  and  example,  5685-8 


POOLER,  The  Ven.  Lewis,  D.D.~coiitinued. 

Managers  : 

Holding  of  periodic  examinations  by,  question 

of,  5578-84 

Matters  requiring  attention,  question  as  to 
whether  inspectors  regularly  inform,  6663-7 
Notice  of  inspector’s  visita  often  received  on 
morning  of  visit,  and  opinion  that  some  days’ 
notice  should  be  given,  . . 6639-42 

Part  only  of  report  sent  to,  and  should  be 
remedied,  . . . . . . 5769-76 

Responsibility  for  cleaning  schools,  question, 
6668-70 

Spoken  word  rather  than  written  believed  in,  in 
coiumunicating  mth  Board,  ..  .5829-31 

Merit  marks  : 

Impressionist  or  tone  system  partly  responsible 
for  want  of  uniformity,  and  suggested  alterna- 
tive, . . . • . . 5689-93,  5636-41 

no  Knowledge  personally  of  reduction  on  account 
of  equipment  of  school,  6660,  5717-21,  5820 
Lowering,  following  change  of  inspection, 
instance,  . . . . - . . . 5627-35 

Objection  to,  as  a general  system  not  well 
founded  if  fair  and  exhaustive  examination 
were  held,  . . . . 5600-5,  5661-72 

Perfectly  useless  under  present  system,  5851-5 
Uniformity  question,  ..  ..  5006-10 

Pupils  in  highei'  standai'ds,  increase  in  percentage, 
question,  . . . . . . . . 5856-9 

Results  system,  principle  disapproved  of,  but 
present  system  also  unsatisfactory, 

5529-38,  6732-3 

School  cleaning : 

Payment  by  teacher  out  of  own  pocket,  no 

knowledge  of . . . . 5821 

Question  as  to  how  far  it  might  be  done  by 
children  without  bringing  down  on  teacher 
condemnation  of  parents,  . . 6825--8 

School  programme  ; 

Elementary  subjects  not  os  well  taught  as  before 
1900,  but  children  more  intelligent, 

5594-9:  5802-13,  5761-63 
Memory  cultivation  neglected,  . . 5844-5 

Methods  should  be  left  to  teachei-,  and  inspector 
should  not  intei’fere  with,  if  good  work  is 
being  done,  ..  ..  ..  5714-6 

New  ideas  put  into  children’s  minds,  and  want 
■ to  be  clerks  and  not  farmers, 

.5224,  5699,  5722-30,-6764-7,  6804 

School  year,  no  objection  to  actual  working  of 
uniform,  and  disadvantage  of  separate  for  every 
school.  5700-7 

1'eachers  : 

Grievances  against  system  and  not  individual 
inspectors,  . . 5814-17,  5860 

Grievances,  question  of,  and  witn^s  not  bound 
to  answer  for,  . . . . . . 5798-801 


Powis  Commisrion,  Report,  1870: 

Historical  sketch  of  growth  of  national  education 
in,  Dilwo)ih,  . . . . . . p.  129,  I. 

Results  system  instituted  in  consequence  of, 
Dilwoi-th,  ..  . . . . . . . . 82 

Preparation  book,  no  Test  of  proficiency  of  school, 
Doioning,  . . . . . . . . 5090-1 


Primary  Education  ; 

Attitude  of  teachers  and  inspectors  towards  new 

system,  Dal 10420-6,  10717-27 

Benefit  of  whole  community  sliould  be  aim,  and 
qu^tion  of.  Purser,  4:118-82,  4442-52,  4546-8  ; 
Downing,  5224-37,  6468-69. 

Changes  introduced  in  1900  without  consultation 
with  chiefs  of  inspeotiou,  Purser,  3791-2,  4286-96. 
Cliief  idea  of  method  developed  in  circulars  and 
passages  quoted,  StarJde, 

11633-8,  11642-9 
Comparison  of  present  system  with  Results  system, 
DUworfh,  82-6,  490,  493-5,  733-44  ; p.  130,  I-  ; 
MeNeill,  1498-9,  1942-56,  1967-84 ; Wyse, 

2160-8,  2436-62,  2499-621,  2613-9;  O'Connor. 
2665-9,  2674-86,  2849-61,  3081-8,  3169-90, 
3225-67  ; Purser,  4071,  4076,  4298-306,  4318-82  ; 
Downing,  4731-2,  4734-43,  4986-8,  5089,  5136- 
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Pbimart  Education — continued. 

44,  5159-62,  5162-237.  5208-11,  5273-30U, 
6393-403,  5443-67,  6611-2  j Fooler,  5529-38, 
5594-9,  5732-3,  5751-63,  5802-13,  5842-6  , 
Grierson,  6889-901.  5940-1  ; Benson,  6034-42, 
6046,  6184—6  ; Collie,  6344-5  ; Hynes,  6600-22. 
6753-75;  Cummins,  7497-613,  7608-12,  7666 
77,  7591-5,  7609-13.  7617-35,  7628-36  ; Mahaffy, 
8331,  833^7;  Clarke.  9138-41,  9199-206; 

Ward,  9274-82,  9680-618,  9757-70,  9807-14  ; 
Tristram,  1033^5,  10347—9  ; Forth,  10086-90  ; 
Starkie.  11310-1,  11391-406,  11426-43,  11459, 
11954-77,  11980-6.  12203-8,  13408-37;  Hobson. 

14153-74. 

Cost  of  new  scheme.  Downing,  4949—51,  4971 
Criticism  of  anonymous  document  sketching  pro- 
posed change,  suspension  of  inspector  for, 
particulars  re,  Downing, 

4927-48,  6336-54,  5404-11,  5492-507 
Desire  on  part  of  children  to  become  clerics  as 
against  mechanical  work  or  farming  as  outcome 
of,  not  known  of,  CoUis,  6324-33,  6375-9 
Distinct  want  in  system  as  compared  with  other 
countiies,  but  no  definite  proposals,  O'Connor, 
2803-10 

Grievance  against  system,  and  not  individual 
inspectors,  Pooler,  . . . . 6814-117 

Indifference  of  parents  and  children,  Forih,  10018- 
24;  Dirfe,  10447-56,  10616-17,  10696-9. 
Introduction  and  growth  of  system,  DUworth, 
p.  129,  I. 

Letter  sent  to,  aslciiig  for  consideration  and  report 
of  new  arrangement,  Lemass,  11174-8,  11192-4 
New  ideas  put  into  children’s  minds,  and  want  to 
be  clerks  and  not  farraere,  Do-wning,  6224  ; 
Pooler,  5699,  5722-30,  5764-7.  5804.  : MacLough- 
Un,  7935-8. 

New  system  replaced  Results  system  in  1900. 

DUworth,  . . . . . . 487-91,  p.  130,  I. 

no  Proposals  for  improvement  as  affecting  funda- 
mental principles,  McNeill,  1771-2,  1781-4 
Results  system,  see  that  title. 

Sketch  of  iiita-oduotion,  to  show  difficulties,  Starkie, 
11210-309,  12016-17 
Suggestions  for  more  efficient  system,  MacLoughKn. 

'7794-806.  7893-915 
Working  of  system,  question  re,  Clarke,  8686-716 

Progress  Book : 

Circular,  . . . . . . . . p.  140,  I. 

Inspectors  should  confine  examination  to  work 
gone  over  as  indicated  in,  Poole)-,  5701-5 
System  followed,  DUworth,  . . . . 1068-74 

no  Test  of  proficiency  of  school,  Downing,  6090-1 

Promotion  • 

Awarding  of  procedure,  Dihvm-ih,  146-60,  666,  p. 
132,  I.;  Wyse,  2066-79;  Starkie.  11340-53, 
12549-58. 

Awoi’ding,  were  merit  marks  abolished,  question 
and  proposals,  Starkie,  12524-48,  12719-38 
Bearing  on,  of  sueo^sful  teaching  of  cookery, 

Wyse,  2382-8 

Circumstances  under  which  teachei's  have  not  to 
wait  another'  triennial  period  on  failure  to  obtain, 
Dilworih,  428-33,  1201  ; Wyse,  2072-5 ; Starkie, 
12461-3. 

Claims  dealt  \nth  by  experienced  irmpeotor  brought 
into  office  specially  for  purpose,  DilwoHh, 
149,  157-8 

should  Come  to  every  teacher  as  matter  of  course 
•with  certain  provisions,  TTord, 

9320-4,  9567-70 

Conditions  as  to  size  of  school,  and  system  assailed, 
DUuiorth,  146.  148,  p.  132, 1.  ; Downing,  4874-84. 
Depending  on  average  attendance  and  grievance 
of  boys  under  7 being  ineligible,  Wyse,  2547-64 
Depending  on  training  scholarship,  efficiency  and 
service,  suggested,  Purse)-, 

3911-20,  4106-11,  4115-26,  4166-78,  4463-66, 
4636-44. 

Docket,  form  for,  . . . . . . p.  163,  I. 

Examination  foi  should  be  restored,  Mahaffy, 
8387,  8824-6,  8624-6,  8642-7 
Grades,  see  that  ntle. 

Inspector’s  judgment  would  play  larger  part  in, 
under  proposed  alternative  scheme  to  merit 
marks,  Tristram,  . . . . . . 10206-14 


PiioJioTioN — continued. 

Merit  Marks,  see  tJcai  title. 

“ Paper,”  owing  to  standard  numbei's  in  higher 
grades  having  been  reached,  DUworth,  161, 
163-78,  467-9,  1158-9,  p.  132,  I,  ; Gtcmmins, 
7536-56,  7642—9  ; Clarke,  9231—3 ; Starkie, 

11335-40,  11469-60,  11921-4,  12078,  12649-58; 
Frizzell,  13962-3 ; Hobson,  14274-7,  14317-26. 
Plan  suggested,  Dale,  . . . . 10729-33 

Practice  in  England.  Dale,  . . . . 10630-42 

Principal  might  be  damaged  bv  bad  assistant, 
DUworth,  61-3.  195-202,  375-7  ■ PurceU,  3576-7  ; 
Mahaffy,  8394-9,  8517-22  ; Ward,  9388-9. 
Procedure  under  old  system  but  reversion  to, 
undesirable,  Downing,  ..  ..  4814-24 

Prospects  as  compared  with  old  system,  question, 

Lemass 10945-9,  14370-92 

Provisions  for  rapid,  of  specially  mm'itorious 
teachers,  DUworth,  . . . . . . 191—2 

by  Seniority,  question,  Forth, 

10205-14,  10277-81 
Severe  responsibility  on  inspectors  in  third  year 
in  awarding  merit  mai'k,  and  suggested  alterna- 
tive, McNeill, 

1335-9,  1444-62,  1600-6,  1512-29,  1622-7, 
1727-9,  1742-6,  1900-17,  2043-4 
Some  standard  necessary  for,  even  if  merit  marks 
were  abolished,  StoTfeie,'  ..  ..  12070-5 

Special,  of  assistants,  DUworth,  193-5,  p.  132,  I. 
Standards  of  reports  required  for,  DUworth, 

149-66,  1133-6,  1198-1200,  p.  132,  I. 
Study  after  leaving'  ti’aining  colleges  as  condition 
of,  suggested,  O'Connw-,  . . . . 3042-7 

Table,  DUworth,  . . 1907-12,  p.  164, 1. 

Teachers  remain  three  years  at  maximum  of 
grade  before  promotion  to  a higher,  DUworth, 
132-5,  146,  147 

Time  taken  to  get  from  bottom  to  top  of  scale, 
DUworth,  666-7  ; Bingham,  7303,  7450-7  ; Ou/hi- 
ni-ms,  7490  ; Mahaffy,  8388-94  ; Clarke,  9129-32  ; 
Dale,  10844-60;  markie,  11460-64. 

Triennial,  of  efficient  principal  teacher's,  cu'cular, 
p.  143-4,  I. 

Undergraded  teachers,  plea  for,  Bingham,  7303  ; 
see  also  Increment. 

PURCELL,  Walter  J.,  Examiner: 

3369-37 13,  App.  lY.  (part)  and  VII. 
Appeals,  average  number,  question,  3578-88 

Board  of  National  Education,  power  of  dismissal 
of  teacher  irrespective  of  manager,  . . 3591 

Clonmel  case,  . . . . . . . . 3600-13 

Corporal  punishment  book,  use  of,  3683-92 

Examiners  : 

Accept  inspector’s  statement  as  to  merit  mai'k. 
except  -when  mar'ked  discrepancy  seen  between 
proficiency  table  and,  . . . . 3480-9 

Average  number  of  reports  dealt  -with  daily,  and 
percentage  of  adverse  reports,  3693-5,  3704 
Circumstances  under  which  reprimand  would  be 
sent,  question,  . . . . . . 3513-29 

Complaints  against  managers  come  before, 
3428-30 

Date  of  appointment,  ..  ..  3372,  3614 

Delay  in  d^ing  'with  appeals  not  due  to,  3440-6 
Duties  connected  with  letter's  re  appe^,  etc., 
3399-420,  3537-64 
Duties  connected  'with  reports,  and  regulations 
taken  into  consideration, 

3374-98,  3454-612,  3529,  3062-73,  3696-711 
no  Indication  as  to  percentage  of  change  in 
specific  case  of  abi'upt  raismg  of  standard  of 

marks 3600-13 

Natur'e  of  special  ma'ttei'S  which  would  be 
submitted  to  Seci-etar'y,  . . 3597-9 

Promotion  and  increment  not  dealt  with  at  all, 
3431-6 

Question  as  to  access  to  Board  of  teachers  being 
limited  by  appointment  of,  . . 3627-.56 

Training,  question  of,  . , 3647-64,  3615-26 

Iirspec'tors,  immediately  in  ehai'ge  of  school  directed 
to  hold  enquiry  in  cases  of  complaints  against 
teachers,  and  procedure,  . . . , 3403-25 

Managers,  power  of  dismissal  of  teachers,  irrespec- 
tive of  National  Boai'd,  ..  ..  8589-90 

Merit  marks  : 

of  Teacher,  not  communicated  to  him,  3569-73 
of  Teacher  and  school  separate,  but  certain 
connection,  3565-8.  3574,  3576-7 

2 <2  2 
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PURCELL,  Walter  J. — continued. 

Reports  : 

Average  time  between  receipt  of,  in  office,  and 
sending  out  to  manager,  . . 3659-60 

Copies  of  all  not  sent  to  teachers,  3674-6 

I'ime  elapsing  after  inspection  before  sending  in. 

Complaints  against,  by  managers  : 

no  Copy  furnished  to,  unless  formal  enquiry  is 

to  be  held 3592-6 

Inquiry  held  into,  procedure,  3400,  3402-25 
Nature  of,  . . 3426-7,  3682,  3689-90 

Complaints  against,  by  others  than  Managers, 
nature  and  origin,  . . . . 3437-9 

Pinancial  demands  on,  and  methods  of  dealing 
with,  by  examiner's,  . . . . 3677-81 

PURSER,  Alfred,  Chief  Inspector: 

Cenaui'6  for  refusing  to  carry  out  order's,  cii'cuni- 
stances,  Starlcie,  . . . . . . 13719-31 

Condemned  by  Teachers’  Association,  for  reflec- 
tions upon  them,  Zemass,  . . 14546-8 

Connection  with  case  of  Father  Loughrey,  Starlcie, 
13689-703  ; Zemass,  14466-82. 

Correspondence  re  .dismissal  of  Mr.  Mansfield 
p.  469-70,  II. 

Disloyal  to  Boai'd  from  beginning,  and  succm  of 
new  scheme  endangered  by,  Starkie, 

11266-90,  11295-7,  11299,  11852,  12011-35 
Evidence  referred  to,  as  being  conscious  of  duties 
m regard  to  annual  conferences,  but  use  as 
means  of  promoting  uniformity  neeleoted, 
Storhe,  ..  11683 

1/etter  of  instruction  to,  re  new  circuits  and  memo- 
randum thereon  , . . , . . p.  507-9,  II. 

Letter  to  Secretary  re  new  scheme,  involving 
-suspension  of,  Zemass, 

11090-106,  11121-7,  14449,  p.  489-90,  II. 
Uttle  help  given  to  new  scheme,  Zemass. 

...  . 11093-6,  16643-5 

Misconceptiou  of  duties,  Starkie,  11684-706 
Objection  on  part  of,  to  work  being  I'evised  by 
junior  officer,  Zemass,  . . . . 10938-41 

Proof,  in  detention  of  report  of  Mr.  Welply,  that 
he  knew  state  of  things  in  Clonmel  district, 
hemMss,  . . . . _ _ 14667—95 

R^son_  for  proposing,  as  secretary,  question, 
Starlne,  , . . . . . _ 13732-44 

Statement  that  examiners  were  chiefe  of  inspection 
incorrect,  Zemass,  ..  ..  11192-4 

Statement  that  he  was  not  consulted  about  in- 
spection circuits  ineoiTeot,  Zemass,  11192-4 
Statement  as  to  relations  between  secretari^  and 
offief  i^p^tors  incorrect,  Zemass,  ..  11196 

Statement  that  secretaries  were  always  appointed 
from  inspectors  incorrect,  Zemass, 

c+  * 4-  XV  X V . 11197-8,  14608-13 

Statement  that  chief  mspectors  had  no  official 
knowledge  of  conference,  repudiated,  Starkie, 
a ■ , 12265-81 

Suspension,  particulars  re,  and  re  previous  record, 
Starkie,  ..  11266-90,  11299,  13704-18 

Evidence,  3714-4722,  Apps.  XII-XVIII. 
Appeals  : 

Appointment  of  Committee  of  Board  to  deal 

with,  suggested 3936-41 

, Rule  taking  away  certain  rights,  question. 

Suggestion  for  dealing  with,  4046-67,  423^^^ 
Board  of  National  Education  ' 

Changes  should  not  be  made  in  code  without 
longer  and  more  careful  consideration. 

Chiefs  of  Inspection  : 

Altoration  in  duties,  statement,  p.  471  jj. 
Consulted  on  one  point  only  in  new  pro- 
gramme  4295-6 

Matters  referred  for  advice  of,  by  examiners 

question 4660-1 

not  Taken  into  consultation  re  changes  in 
system,  3791-2,  4286-95,  p.  463  II 
OommisHioners,  meeting  twice  fortnightly  sug- 
gested, . . . . . 4668,  p.  464,  II. 

Examines.  compW  to  no^  practical 
knowledge  of  school  matters  on  part  of, 
4241-s' 


PURSER,  Alfi'ed — continued. 

Resident  Commissionor : 

Personal  interference  with  work  of  inspection 

undesirable p.  454 

Sole  right  of  deciding  what  appeals  are  to 
go  before  Board,  4640-7 
SmaU  permanent  committee  desirable, 

4:50s,  p.  464,  II 

Cloondaif  case,  . . 4576-722,  p.  465-9  II 

Clonmel  case,  . . . . , 3997-4007 

France,  system  of  inspection,  &c.  p.  472-3  II. 
Increments,  subdivisions  of  merit  marks  should 
be  abolished,  and  incroiiients  should  not  be 
withheld  except  for  unfavourable  renorts 
3897-910,  4099-105,  4453-65.  4.516-35  u’ 
464,  II.  ’ ^ 

Inspectors  : 

Chief : 

Authority  over  award  of  merit  mark,  and 

question, 4410-6 

Communication  with  Resident  Commis- 
sioners  4568-75 

no  Official  information  of  trouble  which 
had  arisen  in  Clonmel,  . . . . 4297 

Powers  over  reports,  and  duties  in  office 
^ , 4209-85 

Reports  should  be  sent  in  through,  4149-52 
no  Responsibility  for  preparation  of  “ Notes 
to  Teachers  ” as  a whole,  and  not  forced 
on  teachers,  . . . . 4307—13 

Circuits : 

Fii'st  anangemeiit  a^  to  division  of  duties 
and  alteration  and  means  taken  to  secure 
uniformity,  ..  4017-23,  p.  463,  II. 

Unreasonable  man’s  award  militating  against 
just  treatment  of  all  sclrools, 

, ^ , 3789-91,  p.  463,  II. 

should  Confer  with  teacher  after  every  in- 
spection or  examination,  . . 3921-4 

Conferences : 

at  Dublin  in  1903,  only  one  held,  3793-5 
Regularity,  question,  ..  4029-32 

Distribution  of  staff  under  old  system  and 
comparison  with  new,  . . ‘ 4014-10 

District  system,  restoration,  with  6 or  8 heail 
mspectors  advocated,  3796,  p.  463,  II 
Examinations,  no  objection  seen  to  teacher 

talcing  part  in 4126-30 

Head : 

Abolished  iii  1900  and  made  senior  inspectors 
and  objections  to  challge  overruled, 

^ 4008-13,  4508-10 

Number  and  duties,  . . . . 3986-7 

Re-examination  by,  proceedings,  3766-70 
Salaries  not  affected  by  Change,  only 

T 42024 

indivKlual  examinations  : 

.Desii'able,  and  suggested  soope, 

3863-96.  4155-03,  p.  464,  II. 
Neoe^ary  to  make  system  more  efficient 
more  conducive  to  sound  education 
than  at  present,  . . . , 4040-5 

Inspection  and  examination  necessary,  p.  464, 

Judgment  of  character  of  schools  not  possible 
by  mere  system  of  inspection, 

- . 4069-80,  4153-5 

training,  method  before  and  after 
Results  system,  and  comparison  with 

present  day 3750-66 

Present  arrangement  would  not  work  for 
system  of  individual  examination,  and 

suggested  change 4041-5 

Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  vei'y  nearly 

equal  in  numbers 4207-11 

Rude  behaviour  to  teachers,  existence  ad- 
mitted, 4179-201,  4058-63,  4548-9 

Senior  : 

Authority  over  award  of  merit  mark,  and 
question,  . , . . . . . . 4410-6 

Had  not  in  all  cases  advantages  of  seniority, 
and  reasons,  and  question  as  to  power 
over  junior  inspectors,  4024-68,  4207-11 
Objection  to  system  because  of  difficulty  of 
getting  number  of  men  to  fill  position  if 
to  be  given  any  real  supervising  powers 
of  control, 3773-88 
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PUSSER,  Alfred — continued. 

Inspectoes — coTitinued. 

Staff  in  1871,  and  supervision  exercised  by, 
3722,  3724,  p.  463,  II. 
Work  formerly  split  up  better,  449«>-8 
Junior  Msistant  mistresses,  abolition  of  appoint- 
ment favoured,  and  reasons,  . . 421:^29 

Meeit  maeks  ; 

Abolition  favoured,  on  grounds  of  being 
unworkable,  ..  4096-8,4164-5 

Analysis  of  meaning  of  terms  in  report  of 
confei-ence  of  senior  inspectors,  3800-15 
Different  for  sobool  and  teaoner,  and  question 
as  to  effect  of  proposed  alteration  in, 

T..,v,  4460-87 

Difficulty  reduced  by  division  into  favourable 
and  unfavourable,  . . . . 4392-409 

Factors  determining,  ..  ..  4552-61 

Tone  circular,  opinion,  . , 4246-66 

Uniformity ; 

Conferences  not  considered  efficient  means 
of  securing,  . . . . 4033-9 

Difficulty  of  arriving  at,  brought  out  in 

Mr.  Dale’s  report,  and  reasons,  and 
alternative  suggested,  . . 3849-80 

Printed  guide  would  not  enable  inspectors 
to  come  to,  . . . . 4267-65 

Quite  impossible,  and  reasons, 

3797-9,  p.  463,  II. 
not  Secured  under  present  mode  and 
instance  of  abrupt  lowering  in  certain 

district,  3997-4007 

Steps  to  secure,  as  between  circuits, 

. , 4029-39 

Steps  taken  to  secure  under  old  system, 

3962-6,  3988-96 
Observation  book,  value  of  notings  to  teachers, 

question 4064-8 

Papers  handed  in,  . . 4662a-8 

Promotion,  depending  on  training,  scholarship, 
efficiency,  and  service,  suggested, 

3911-20,  4106-11,  4116-25,  4166-78,  4463-65 
Reports  : 

1871,  primaiy,  secondary  and  incidental,  and 

scope  of,  3725-38 

Method  of  dealing  with,  under  old  system,  and 
difference  from  new  system, 

3816-48,  3943-86,  4488-9,  4503-7,  p.  463,  II. 
should  be  Sent  in  through  Chief  Inspector, 
4149-62 

Results  ststem  : 

Sketch,  . . . . 3740-72,  p.  463,  II. 

Stimulating  effect  at  first,  but  defects  mani- 
fested as  time  went  on,  and  question  as  to 
value  of  education,  . . . . 4318-82 

Retirement,  . . . . 4648,  4062-3 

School  programme  : 

Definite  for  each  school  and  gi'ading  of  each 
school  and  definite  examination  on  such 
programme  desirable,  3881-96,  p.  464,  II. 
Benefit  of  whole  community  should  be  aim, 
and  question  of,  4318-82,  4442-52,  4546-8 
no  Process  on  whole,  may  be  improvement  in 
one  direction  but  falling-off  in  others, 

, 4298-306 

Essentia^,  and  optional  subjects  to  be  taken 
at  discretion  of  manager  and  teacher 
favoured,  , . . . . . 4131—8 

Gain  by  introduction  of  large  number  of  new 

subjects,  4146-8 

Minimum  number  of  necessary  subjects, 

^ 3894-6 

Schools : 

Babies  of  three  or  four  years  of  age  not  ap- 
proved of,  and  play  schools  suggested, 
4218,  4417-41,  p.  464,  II. 
Grouping  of  standards  should  be  left  to 
decision  of  teacher,  . . . . 4112-4 

Very  inefficient  before  introduction  of  Results 

eyetein.  4314-17 

Visits  of  Mgber  officials,  . . 4081-96 

Teachers : 

Grievances,  ..  ..  ..  4511-15 

More  trust  and  confidence  should  be  placed  in 
by  Commissioners  and  officers,  p.  464  II. 
Responsibility  for  formation  of  character 
should  not  he  placed  on,  3925-35,  4545 


R. 

Reading,  see  under  School  Programme. 

Religious  Instuction  Certiflcate  Book  : 

Complete  sometimes  received  about  people 
coming  in  and  giving  annoyance,  Dilworth, 

Tr-  -X 

Visitors^  of  all  denominations  have  full  liberty  to 
examine,  but  not  permitted  to  make  extracts, 
IHhoorth,  . . . . . . . . . . 441 


Report  Book  : 

Falsification,  in  Clonmel  case,  and  queetion,  Synes, 
6722-40,  7073-83,  7179-81 
Open  to  inspection  of  public,  Dilworth,  . . 440 

Reports  ; 

1871,  priraaiy,  .secondary  and  incidental,  and 
scope  of,  Purser,  . . 3725-38,  p.  463,  II. 

Annual : 

Circular,  . . . . . . p_  141^  I 

System  of  grading  only  thing  that  really  compels, 

, Date,  10578-9 

Appeals,  see  that  title. 

Automatic  increments  should  follow  satisfactory, 
McNeill,  1466-60,  1502-4,  1853-7 ; Wyse,  2347- 
8,  2363-9 ; O'Connor,  3016-22a,  3030-7,  3337- 
47  ; Purser,  3897-910,  4099-106,  4463-65.  4516- 
35  ; Pooler,  5860 ; Benson,  6064-70,  6096-100, 
6118-28;  Hynes,  7188-90,  7200-3;  Millor, 

8077-9 ; ; Maham,  8403-7,  8486-8,  8557-63  ; 
Clarke,  9133-7  ; Ward,  9320-4,  9389-407,  9707- 
14;  Tristram,  10149-61,  10204,  10219;  Starkie, 
11367-60,  11803-7,  11908-21,  11926-7,  12066- 
70 ; Hobson,  14206-11,  14263-64. 

Average  time  between  receipt  of,  in  office  and 
sending  out  to  manager,  Purcell,  3669-60 
Chief  heads  under  which  information  is  to  be 
supplied,  regulations  re,  Dilworth,  44-5,  p.  129 
Comparison  01  new  and  old  systems  of  dealing 
with,  and  question,  Ward.  9732-9 ; Purser', 
3816^8,  3943-85,  4488-9,  4603-7,  p.  463,  II. 
Control  over,  by  Chief  inspector,  McNeiU,  1679-90  : 
Hynes,  6636-40. 

Difficulty  of  making  fuU,  in  Observation  Book, 
question,  Dilworth,  . . . . 1024—7 

Examiners  of,  see  under  Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion. 

Extracts  only  sent  to  mauageis  and  teachei’S,  and 
full  report  desired,  Dilworth,  236,  348,  1046-61 ; 
Pooler,  5769-76 ; Benson,  6129-34 ; Oollis, 
6223-32,  6262-3.  6298-303:  Purcell,  3674-6; 
Tristram.  10322-6;  Starkie,  11787. 

Pull  formal,  on  every  school  eveiy  year  considered 
unnecessaiy,  g<ar*ie,  ..  13401-7 

Formal  inspection,  Details,  question  as  to,  Dil- 

^ ■W’ortA,  330-3 

Genera],  advocated  a.s  alternative  to  merit  marks, 
Tristram,  ..  10149-61,  10203-14,10219 

General : 

Circular,  . , . . . . p,  j 

Duties  of  examiners  in  connection  with,  ^d 
regulations  taken  into  consideration,  Purcell, 
3377-98,  3447-8,  3454-512,  3629,  3662-73, 
■n  X X 3696-711 

Rxtraots  sent  to  teacher  and  manager,  form  of, 

Purcell,  p.  102,  I. 

Form  for,  Diltvoiih,  . . . . p.  161-3,  I. 

Importance  of,  aud  visit  made  for  purpose  of 

furnishing,  Dilworth 32-4 

^eat  deal  too  much  depends  on,  Starkie,  11901 
Great  importance  attached  to  particular  marks 
given  for  each  subject,  Dilworth,  . . 351 


Incidental  : 

Forms  for,  Dilworth,  . . ..  p,  154  I 

not  Necessary  for  very  short  visits,  ' Starkie, 

•D  1 X-  V 13405-7 

Relative  numbers,  question,  Dilworth,  1066-7 
Inspectors  subjected  to  coercion,  Doioning, 

Kind  of,  referred  to  whole  Board  be^re  1900 

Ifowm^ig 4776-82 

made  almost  entirely  under  heads,  Dilworth,  349 
Merit  Marks,  see  that  title. 

Obsolete,  form  for,  Purcell,  . . . . p.  160-1,  I. 

Occasional  visits,  unless  very  short,  gener^y 
entail  a short,  Dihoorth,  . . . . . . 347 
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Reports — continued. 

Office  routine  with  regard  to,  Dihoortk,  638-40  ; 

Downiitg,  6066-64  ; StarMe,  11585. 

Reierrinz  back  to  inspector,  question,  Bihvo’ti.li, 
423-7 

Sending  back  to  inspeotors  for  elimination  of 
pawages,  question,  Dihvortk,  ..  ..  714—6 

Senior  Inspector,  form  of,  .BilwoHh,  p.  153,  I. 
should  be  Sent  in  through  Chief  Inspector.  Purger, 
4149-52 

Space  given  to  general  remarks  very  small,  Dil- 
toorth,  . . . . . . . . ■ . 360 

Suggestioii  that  inspector  might  write,  in  Observa- 
tion book,  question  as  to  advantage,  Starkie, 
13366-0 

Time  elapsing  after  inspection  before  sending  in, 

Purcell 3657-9 

Resident  Commissioner,  see  under  Commissioners 
under  Board  of  National  Education. 

Results  System  : 

Abolished  in  1900  and  place  taken  by  present 
system,  Dilworth,  . . . . 487-91,  p.  130, 1. 

Abolition,  prophecy  as  to  result,  Sta/rMe,  11808 
Comparison  with  present  system,  IHlworth,  82-3, 493- 
5,  496,  733-44,  p.  130,  L;  McNeiU,  1498-9,  1942- 
55,  1667-84 ; Wyse,  2160-8,  2435-62,  2499-521, 
2613-9;  O'Oonnor,  2665-9,  2674-86,  2849-61. 
3081-3,  3109-90,  3226-57  ; Purser,  4071,  4075, 
4298-306,  4318-82;  Downing.  4731-2,  4734-43, 
4985-8,  5089,  3136-44,  5159-62,  6162-237, 

5208-11,  6273-300.  6393-403,  6443-67,  5511-2; 
Pooler,  6629-38,  6694-9,  6732-3,  6751-63,  6802- 
13.  5842-5  ; Grierson,  5889-901,  6940-1 ; Beng<m, 
6034-42,  6046,  6184-5  ; ColKs,  6344-5  ; Hynes, 
6600-22,  6763-76  ; Cummins,  7497-613,  7508- 
12,  7566-77,  7591-6,  7609-13,  7617-26,  7628- 
36;  8331,  8335-7;  Forth.  10086-90; 

Clarke.  9138-41,  9199-206;  Ward,  9274-82, 
9680-618,  9787-8,  9807-14;  Tristram,  10334-5. 
10337-9;  Starkie,  11310-11,  11391-406,  11425- 
43,  11459,  11954-77,  11980-5,  12203-8,  12840-2, 
13408-37  ; Hohson,  14153-74. 

Introduction,  history,  and  efieot.  Purser,  3740-72, 
p.  463,  II.  ; Lemass.  10918-22. 

Roll  Book : 

Dinner  roll,  useless,  and  should  not  be  in  operation 

at  all,  Miller 8283-305 

Falsification  in  Clonmel  c^e,  Hynes, 

6722-40,  7073-83,  7179-81 
Open  to  inspection  of  public,  Dilwvrih,  . . 440 


s. 

Salaries  ; 

Any  new  scheme  must  present  difficulties  and 
lead  to  increased  expencutm-e,  Frizeell,  14089-92 
Birrell  grant,  Dilworth,  603-6;  Starkie,  11423. 
Bonus,  or  assistants,  Dilworth,  144,  p,  13  1,  I. 
Bonuses  to  teachers  of  large  and  important  schools, 
Starkie,  11465 

Capitation  payments  : 

Convent  schools  mainly  paid  by,  altogether, 

DUworth 802-3 

Nature  of,  Dilworth,  . . 144,  p.  131,  i. 

Question  as  to  teachers  getting  living  wage, 

Starkie, 11372-90 

Scheme  had  to  be  re-cast  owing  to,  Lemass, 

r,  , 11153 

Cases  of  financial  hardship  not  recalled,  Lemass, 

„ . 14663-6 

Companson  with  England,  Dilworth,  138-42 

Considerations  which  have  to  be  taken  into  accoont 
in  fixing,  Dale,  ..  1707-16,1064^7 

no  Difference  made  between  large  and  small  schools, 
Starkie,  . . . . . . _ _ 12591—3 

Difficulty  of  settling  with  teachers  whose  results 
year  did  not  coincide  with  31st  March  and 
coroplainte,  Lemass,  . . 11141—16 

Fe«i  for  special  and  extra  subjects,  Dilworth, 

144,  p.  131,  I. 


Salaries — rontiii  ued . 

Fixed,  new  system  of,  Dilworth,  123,  p.  131,  1. 
Grades,  see  that  title. 

Greater  security  under  present  system,  Starkie, 
1141.5 

Hieher  average,  under  present  system,  Starkie, 

® 11415-8,  1142.3 

Hieher  initial  advocated.  McNeill,  1451-62,  1500-6, 
1512-29,  1622-7,  1786A-1807,  1831-57,  1908. 
2024-42;  O'Connor,  3020-22a  ; Bingham,  7303, 
7454  ; Cummins,  7649-56  ; Ward,  9321—3  ; Dale, 
10440  : Starkie,  U371  ; Hobson,  14202-5, 14281-3, 
Highest  of  men  in  town  schools,  question,  Starkie, 
11465 

Hopes  of  saving  on  new  scheme  not  fulfilled. 

Starkie,  ■■  ■■  ■■  ••  13745-59 

Improvements  under  new  system,  Starkie,  11415-23 
Increments,  see  that  title. 

Inequitable  working  of  new  system,  and  .Right* 
of  teachers  interfered  with,  and  example,  Miller, 
8079-257 

Local  aid,  see  that  title. 

Made  out  to  teachers,  but  sent  to  managers,  and 
question  re  practice,  Oihrorth, 

l2599-f501,  p.  129.  I. 

Monthly  payment  : 

Agitation  for,  Dilworth,  13-14  ; Muhfijfy,  8543. 
Difficulties,  Frizzell.  14079—88;  Starkie,  H419-- 
23;  Hobson,  14198-202. 

Increase  in  expenditure  would  not  bo  very 
serious,  DiJiomth,  . . . . 1216-7 

Tiding  of  men  from  ordinary  work  would  i>e 
obviated,  Dihvoiih,  ..  ..  ..  1216 

Payment  direct  to  teacher,  and  not  through 
manager  desirable,  Cmmnins.  7(562  ; Pale,  10441  ; 
Hobson,  14198-202. 

Personal,  should  be  given  and  part,  only  dependent 
on  reports,  Woodward.  . . . . . . 6526 

Prophecy  as  to  result  of  abolition  of  Results 
system,  Starlde,  ..  ■■  ■■  ■■  11808 

Qttarteely  payment  : 

Delay  caused  by.  Dilworth,  12,  678,  1214 

Routine,  Drissell,  ..  ..  ..  13969-70 

Uniformity,  original  policy,  Starkie,  . . 11415 
Re-organisatfon  of  system,  scheme  for,  Lemass, 
11020-1,  14424-47,  14553-66 
Reorganisation  of  system  of  xiayments,  incmoran- 
dum  ...  ..  ..  p.  497 -502,  It. 

Residual  gi'ant,  Dilworth.  . . . . . . 123-8 

Revised  scale,  criticism,  Frizzell, 

13985-14041,  14116-21 
Rights  of  teachers  preserved  by  new  scheme, 
Lemass,  . . . . . . . . 11104-7 

Rule  bearing  on  average  attendance  sanctioned 
by  Treasury,  Frizzell,  . . . . 14068-9 

Rule  as  to  boys  under  7 being  ineligible,  for  en- 
rolment, and  grievance  of,  Mahr^y.  8489-92a 
Seale  proposed,  and  question,  Starkie,  13664-73 
Scale,  Dilwoiih,  128-31,  137,  p.  131.  I.  ; Downing, 
4952. 

Scheme  had  to  be  kept  within  limits  of  expenditure, 
Lemass,  ..  ..  ..  ..  11074r-82 

Scheme  of  payments  designed  inter  alia  to  pro- 
mote advancement  of  high-class  teachers  to  best 
schools,  Lemass,  ..  ..  ..  11074-82 

Scheme  for  bonuses  to  be  provided  according  to 
size  of  schools,  but  failure,  Starkie,  12693—6 
Sources,  Dilwodh,  . . . . . . 8,  p.  129,  I. 

State  grant,  see  that  title. 

System  forced  upon  Board,  Starkie.  12590-6 
Teachers  did  not  suflier  any  immediate  loss  by 
change  in  1900,  DowTiiitj,  . . 5132-5 

Treasury  reserved  to  itself  complete  liberty, 
Lemass,  . . . . . . . . 11071-2 

Two-fold,  one  personal  to  teacher,  and  one  attached 
to  school,  scheme,  Mahaffy, 

8387-99,  8523-6,  8541,  8567 
Scholarahips,  from  primary  to  secondary  schools  in 
England,  Dale,  10788-91 

School  accounts  : 

no  Separate  cash  book  and  published  accounts  for 
each  school,  McNeiU,  . . . . 1465-9 

not  Simplified  by  new  schenre  as  claimed,  Downing, 
4972-3 
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School  attendance  : 


School  Programme— continued. 


Average  attendances,  Dilworth,  . . 6 

Evils  of  present  system  of  “single  school  day," 

Forth,  10031-41 

Fallacy  with  regard  to  averages,  and  question, 

Btarkie,  1267&-81 

Increase  in  percentage  since  1900,  Btarkie,  12211-4 
Low  average,  and  remedy  needed.  Forth,  10012-3 
Low,  and  suggestion  for  improvement,  Dale, 
10643-8,  10606-13,  10749-56 
Number  of  hours  of  obligatory  attendance,  Down- 
tng,  5431-2  ; Dale,  10758-61. 

Regularity  of  attendance  factor  in  awarding  merit 
mark,  and  due  consideration  given  to  adverse 
circumstances,  McNeill,  . . ' 1428-5,  1557-63 

School  Attendance  Act,  question  as  to  working 

of,  Mahaffy,  8483-4 

School  Attendance  Committee  of  Belfast,  report 
I'efeired  to,  Forth,  . . . . . . 10012 


School  buildings  and  premises  : 

Bipartite  and  tripartite,  describing  arrangements 
made  to  suit  time-table  to,  Downing,  6008-13 
Central  authority  has  to  wait  local  effort,  Starkie, 
11320 

Class  accommodation,  allowauce  made  for,  in 
arriving  At  merit  mark,  McNeill,  1433-4 

Condition,  responsibility  for,  and  qu^tion  as  to 
effect  on  marking  of  school,  Dilworth,  66-71, 
280-1,  375-413,  507-19,  697-8,  1137-44; 

MeNeiU,  1340-60,  1366-74,  1383-93,  1465-82, 

1652-6,  1773-80,  1786-6,  2000-8 ; O’Connor, 
2660-4,  2811-17,  2825-39,  3074-80;  Purcell, 

3677-81 ; Purser,  4552-61 ; Pooler,  5660,  6568- 
77,  5717-21,  5820-1,  5825-8  ; Grierson,  5881-3, 
5938-9  ; Benson,  5995-6006,  6007-9,  6076-90, 
6101-18,  6139-43,  6186-7;  CoUis,  6209-20, 
6303-10,  6386-7,  6408-10 ; Woodviard,  6424 ; 
Dynes,  6950-60;  Miller,  8050-61,  8258-67, 

Mahajfy,  8362-6  ; Ward,  9383-7  ; Starkie,  11320- 
3,  11669-63  ; Hobson,  14157-62,  14194-7,  14308- 
13. 

Eiti'avagant  structural  requirements  by  Inspectors, 
question,  ..  ’ ..  8349-51. 

Floor  space,  improvement  in,  Starkie,  1132. 
Heating  and  cleaning,  grant  procured  to  provide 
half  cost,  Starkie,  ..  ..  ..  11409-14 

Improvement  greatly  needed.  Forth,  . . 10026 
Increase  in  number  urgently  needed,  Forth,  10026- 
30,  10042-64  ; Starkie,  12227-30. 

Insufficient  classrooms,  and  rule  as  to  exclusion 
of  youngest  children  if  accommodation  in- 
sufficient, Starkie,  ..  ..  ..  11312-3 

Improvement  in  Plana,  Starkie,  11320,  11406-7 
Sanitaiy  condition,  improvement  in  during  last 
10  years,  Starkie,  ..  ..  ..  11313-20 

Wrongly  planned,  and  overcrowding,  Dale, 

10518-33,  10614-5 


School  equipment: 

Case  of  teacher  being  responsible  for  maps  and 
stationery.  Woodward,  . . . . 6424-  30 

Desks  provided  for  all  children  and  kindergarten 
desks  obligatory  in  all  schools  where  infants 
are  enrolled,  Starkie,  ..  ..  ..  11331 

Inadequate,  Dale,  . . . . . . 10534-42 

Inspectors  enjoined  to  use  special  consideration 
in  matter  of  “ Merit  Mark,”  Dilworth,  280-1,  378 
Responsibility  ultimately  falling  on  teacher  as 
affecting  merit  mark,  question,  McNeill, 

1394-1407,  2000-8 
Slates  not  used,  Starkie,  . . . . . . 11331 

School  fees: 

None  charged  as  a rule,  Dilworth,  . . 10 

Privileges  of  charging  in  a few  cases,  Dilworth, 
10,  596 

School  organisers,  see  under  Organisers. 

School  programme: 

Additional  subjects  not  suitable  to  schools,  and 
educational  status  lowered  by,  MacLougMin, 
7807-17.  7880-92 
in  Advance  of  times  and  motives  not  understoodd, 
Lemass,  11166,  14456, 


Agkicdltukb  : 

Action  recommended  with  view  to  introducing, 
p.  495  II. 

Formerly  taught  in  schools,  and  what  is  required 
could  be  taught  through  natm'e  study, 
Dotvning,  . . . . . . . . 3555-68 

AeITUMETIC  : 

Circular,  . . . . . . . . p.  138,  I. 

Comparisou  of  teachiug  with  Results  system,  Dil- 
worth, 945-50  ; Wyse,  2165-8  ; Downing,  5166- 
9.  5449-54;  Pooler,  6751-63,  .5842-3;  Cummins, 
7608-9,  7621,  7625  ; Mahafjy,  8366-8  ; Ward, 
9276-82,  9606-17,  9761-70,  9810-12;  Tris- 
tram,, 10348;  Starkie,  11406. 
a Compulsory  subject,  Purser,  3894 ; Downing, 
4991-4. 

Grouping  of  classes,  question,  O’Connor, 

2739-43  ; Downing,  6014-6.  5083,  5383.4. 
Individual  examinatiou  in,  advocated,  Tristram, 
10140-3,  10220-1,  10250-61,  10270-6,  10282- 
307,  10399-401. 

number  of  schools  giving  teaching  in,  imder 
system  in  force  before  1900,  Wyse,  . . 2420 

Plan  of  judging  profi.ciency,  McNeill, 

1600-4,  1608-9 

Prominence  given  to,  in  award  of  merit  mark, 
and  question  re  information  of  teachers  that 
specif  stress  should  he  laid  on,  Dilwoi-tk, 
1066-62 

should  Stand  out  prominently.  Downing, 

5076-80,  6860-83A 
Test  by  mere  inspection  not  possible,  Maihaff-y, 
8587-8 

Test  recently  given  instanced,  Dilworth,  1171-3 
Time  given  to,  Hynes,  . . . . • 6700-9 

Weights  and  measures  tables  taught  practically 
by  weighing  sand,  Dilworth,  . . . . 707-8 

Chemistry  taught  in  a few  schools  under  system 
in  force  before  1900,  Wyse,  . . 2418-9 

Chief  inspectors  consulted  on  one  point  only. 

Purser,  4296-6 

Circulars,  . . . . 144-6,  p.  137-141,  I. 

Comparisou  of  liberty  granted  in  England,  and 
question.  Dale,  . . . . . . 10868-76 

Cookery,  Laundry -work  and  Domestic  Science 
Added  to  curriculum  under  revised  programme, 
Wyse,  2412;  Pu/rser,  3895;  Starkie,  11426 
Action  recommended  with  view  to  introducing, 
p.  496  IT. 

Circular,  . . . . p,  138 

Essential  subject.  Downing,  . . 4991-3 

Pees  for,  payable  in  addition  to  salaries  of 
teachers,  Dilworth,  . . . . . . 144 

Increase  in  numbei'  of  schools  taking,  aud 
extent,  Starkie,  ..  ..  11426,  11977 

High  opinion  of  value  of  teaching,  Wyse.  2389- 
99  ; Bingham,  7234. 

More  discretion  should  he  left  to  Manager, 
Woodward,  . . . . . . 6620-3 

Organisers,  see  under  Orgauisers. 

Proper  subject  to  be  tan^t  under  proper  con- 
ditions, Hynes,  . . . . . . . . 6762 

Successful  teaching,  bearing  on  awards  of 
incremeut  and  promotion,  Wyse,  2S82-8 
Taught  in  very  small  number  of  schools  under 
system  in  force  before  1900,  Wyse,  2416-7 
Criticism  of,  and  question  as  to  attention  paid  to, 
Lemass,  ..  ....  ..  11,  166-73 

Definite,  with  certain  amoxmt  of  fi’eedonr  to 
teachers  and  managers  to  add  other  subjects 
suited  to  locality  ^vocated,  Purser,  3881-96, 
4131-8,  p.  464  ; Doioning,  4989-90,  4993,  5081-2, 
5418-23. 

Discussion  by  teachers,  que.st.ion,  Tristraon,  10393-4; 
Starkie,  11777-81. 

Domestic  economy,  see  Cookery,  Larmdry-work 
aud  Domestic  science,  above. 

Drawing  : 

Action  recommended  with  view  to  introducing 
p.  494,  II. 

Added  to  curriculum  under  revised  programme, 
Wyse,  . . . . . . . , . . 2412 

Comparison  of  teaching  with  Results  system, 
Ward,  . . . . . . . . . . 9276 

Change  in  system,  question,  O'Connor,  3084-91 
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School  Programme — coutinwed. 

Drawing — ccmtinued. 

Ciroixlar,  . . . . . . . . p.  138,  I. 

a Compulsory  subject,  Purser,  3894-5  ; Doion- 
ing,  4991—3. 

Organisers,  see  under  Organisers. 

Question  of  pressing  hardly  on  teachers,  O’Oo-ii- 

■nor,  2798-800 

Rarely  taught  under  Results  system,  and 
present  extent,  Starhie,  . ■ . . 11425 

Taught  as  an  optional  subject  in  small  number 
of  places  under  system  in  force  before  1900, 

Wyse 2413-2414;  2419,  2420 

Dressmaking,  number  of  schools  giTing  teaching  in, 
under  system  in  force  before  1900,  Wyse  2420 
Elemental  subjects,  thorough  teacliing  of,  advo- 
cated, Forth,  . . . . . . 10093-5 

English  : 

Comparison  of  teaching  with  Results  system, 
Wyse,  2160-3  ; Staricie,  11406,  11426,  11974-6. 
a Compulsory  subject,  Purser,  . . . . 3894 

Promiuence  given  to,  in  award  of  merit  mark, 
and  question  re  information  of  teachers  that 
special  stress  sliould  be  laid  on,  Dibvorth, 
1055-62 

Extra  subjects,  estimates,  question,  Downing, 
4995-G 

Gain  by  introduction  of  large  number  of  new 
subjects.  Purser,  . . . . . . 4145-8 

Gardening,  gfoi-lrfe  ..  11436,  11436-9,  11474 

Geography  : 

Circular p.  140,  I. 

a Compulsory  subject,  Purser,  . . . . 3894 

Comparison  of  teaching  with  Results  system. 
Wyse,  2164 ; O'Connor,  3228-37,  3247  ; Down’ 
ing,  6290-4  ; Ward,  9276-82  ; Tristram,  10348. 
Grouping  of  classes,  question,  O’Oonnor,  2744-50 
Geometry,  number  of  schools  giving  teaching  in, 
under  system  in  force  before  1900,  Wyse  2420 
Grading  schools,  memorandum,  p.  621-2,  II. 

Grammar  : 

Circular,  . . , . . . . . p.  140,  I. 

Comparison  of  teaching  with  Results  system, 
O’Connor,  3226-7  ; Downing,  6178-82,  5456- 
7 ; Ward,  9592-606. 

Greater  freedom  of  teacher  in  selecting  text -books 
and  arranging  subjects,  and  question,  O'Connor, 
2687-94,  2723-7 

Hanp  -and  -Eye  Training  : 

Action  reommended  with  view  to  introducinc 

p.  494,  II.  ' * 

Circular p.  isg,  I. 

Principle  favoured,  Dotoning,  ..  5217-22 

History  of  preparation,  ..  11168-6.6 

History  : 

Added  to  curriculiun  under  revised  programme. 

• Wyse,  ..  . . 2412 

Comparison  of  teaching  with  Results  system, 
Dovming,  5289  ; Ward,  9276. 

Practically  unknown  under  Results  system,  but 
now  distinct  subject,  Staricie,  . . 11425 

Plan  of  judging  proficiency,  McNeiU,  1828-9 
no  Restriotiou  on  teaching  of,  McFfeill,  1820-4 
Home  Lessons  : 

Ciroalar  p.  j 

Vaiue  of,  and  importance  attached  to,  Do^onma. 
5001-4;  Dale.  10617. 


Htdraitlics  : 

Taught  in  14  schools  under  system  in  force 
before  1900,  Wyse,  . . . . 2418-9 

Improvements  suggested p.  496  n. 

Individual  queetioa,  Tristram,  . . . . 10389 

Irish  language  : 


Extent  of  teaching,  Staricie,  . . 11440-3 

Fe^  for,  payable  in  addition  to  salaries  of 
teachers,  Dihoorth,  . , . . . ^ I44 

Organiser,  see  under  Organisers. 

Statement  that  under  tone  circular  inspector 
^^0  *^d  not  like  teaching  of,  could  put  down 
school  as  bad,  unjustified,  McNeill,  1730-9, 
rr  , • „ 1742-6,  2045 

Unfairneas  of  extra  fees  being  given  for,  and 
not  for  any  othei-  language,  Hobson,  14316-7 


School  Programme— continued. 

Kindergarten  : 

Action  recommended  with  view  to  introducing, 
p.  494,  II. 

an  Essential  subject,  Dowmng,  . . 4991-.3 

Inti'oduotion  into  curriculum,  qu^tion,  DiiJ. 

worth.  ■ ■ • ■ ■ • 704-11,  803-15 

Lack  of  initiative  on  part  of  teacher  in  formula- 
ting schemes  of  instruction  or  in  adoption  of 
new  methods,  O’Connor,  . . 2728-36 

Laundry -work,  see  Cookery,  Laundry-work  and 
Dom^tic  Science,  above. 

Liberty  of  teachers,  and  interference  of  inspectoi's, 
question,  McNeill,  1493-7 ; O'Gonnor,  3191- 
201  ; Downing,  5085-8,  5384-92,  547(i-7  ; Pooler, 
5714-6;  Mahaffy,  8617;  Forth,  10067-66; 
Tristram,  10182—92  ; Staricie,  13777-80  ; Hobson, 
14266. 

Light  aud  Heat,  taught  in  a few  schools  under 
system  in  force  before  1900,  Wyse,  2418-9 

Manual  and  practical  instruction  : 

Action  recommended  with  view  to  introducing, 
p.  493—4,  II. 

Change  in  system,  question,  O'Oonnor,  3092-103 
Changes  in  methods  of  examination  and  in- 
spection as  result  of  report,  p.  402-3,  I[. 
Essential  subject,  Dojoning,  . . 4991-3 

Relative  value,  question,  O'Connor,  3246-7 
Universal  in  lower  classe.s,  but  not  taught  in 
higher  classes,  Starkie,  11426-33:  Purser. 
3895. 

MaTUEM-ATICS  : 

Practically  disappeared  from  programme,  Doint- 
ing,  . . . . . . . . 5508-10 

Statistics  of  teaching  in  schools,  O'Connor, 
3354-8 

Memorandum  submitted  to  Chief  Inspectors,  and 
obsei-vations  thereon.  Lemass,  11083-127, 
11061,  11106,  14449,  ; p.  489-00,  II. 

Mental  arithmetic,  comparison  of  teacliing  with 
Results  system,  Doiiming,  5170-6  ; Ward,  9276. 
Minimum  number  of  necessary  subjects,  Purser, 
3894-6  ; Dowiting,  4991-4. 

Modified,  invited  to  be  submitted  by  nianager.-i, 
and  case  of  Father  Loughrey,  Starkie,  13689- 
703  ; Lemons,  14466-82. 

Nature  lesson.s  : 

Almost  universal  and  valuable  in  rural  districts, 
Starkie,  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  11433 

Botany  taught  under.  Downing, 

5357-64,  5307-8. 
not  Taught  in  same  school  as  elementary  science, 
Dooming,  . . . . . . . . 5362-7 

Navigation  taught  in  very  small  number  of  schools 
under  system  in  forc.e  before  1900,  Wyse,  2418-9 

Needlework  : 

Action  recommended  with  view  to  introducing, 
p.  495,  II. 

Colleotive  teaching,  Starkie,  . . . . 11425 

a Compulsory  subject,  Purser,  3895  ; Downing, 
4991-3. 

Increase  of  600  in  schools  teaching,  Staricie,  11425 
New  subjects,  question  of  pressing  hardly  on 
teachers,  O’Connor.  . . . . 2792-803 

Oiganisers,  see  that  title. 

Overloaded,  and  modified  prograinmes  not  pro- 
posed to  extent  they  might  be,  Hynes. 

6683-98,  6756-68,  6847-65,  6889-905,  7097- 
119 

Overloaded,  aud  question  as  to  desirability  of 
making  certain  subjects  compulsory  aud  leaving 
others  to  discretion  of  managers  and  teachers, 
Be-nnon,  ..  ..  6032-42.  6144-54 

Physical  drilt.  : 

Action  recommended  with  view  to  introducing, 
p.  495  II. 

Circular p.  138-9,  I. 

Comparison  of  teaching  with  Results  system. 

Ward,  9276 

Effect  of  not  teaching  on  grading  of  school, 
question,  Dilworth,  . . . . . . 816-7 

Essential  subject,  Downing,  . . 4991-3 

Introduced  in  1900.  and  now'  almost  uuiversa), 
Starkie,  . . . . . . . . . . 11426 

Important  in  up -bringing  of  children,  Hynes, 
0618-9,  6761 
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PHYsrcAL  Bitru. — continued. 

Question  a-s  to  relative  value,  O'Connor,  :{24l-6. 
should  be  Taught  in  all  schools.  Purser,  3895 
necessity  for  Teaching,  under  new  exirriculum 
troublesoTne  probably  to  some  of  older  teachers. 
O’Comior'.  ..  ..  2793,  2801 

Time  given  to  Hynes,  ..  ..  «710-12 

Physical  geography,  number  ol  schools  giving 
teaching  in,  under  system  in  force  before  1900, 

Wyse,  2420 

Present,  unsuitable  to  National  Schools,  and 
detrimental  to  interests  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers,  Purser  . . . . . . p.  474,  II 

Ee.'XDINO  : 

Aloud,  tested  by  inspectors  in  all  case-*,  O'Con- 
nor, . . . . . . ...  2777— S 

Amount  read  in  course  of  year,  O’Connor, 
2765-76,  3058-70  ; Oowniny.  537.3-6. 

Books ; 

Cases  of  children  not  being  supplied  with. 

O’Oonnor,  2846-8 

Dropping  of  text-book  on  Agriculture  a loss 
to  the  country,  Hynes,  . . 6852—5 

Free  .books,  suggested  provision,  but  never 
acted  upon,  Lemass,  ..  14549-52 

Supplied  by  children  themselves,  O'Oonnor, 
2763-4,  2840-6,  2862-5 ; Dole,  10638-42 ; 
Circular,  . . ..  ..  ..  p..  139,  I. 

Comparison  of  teaching  with  Results  system, 
O'Oonnor,  324T-.57  ; Houming,  5183-200.  5204- 
17,  5443-8  ; Pooler,  5751-63,  6842-3  ; Cum- 
mins, 7508.  7657,  7.586-90,  7617-19,  7622; 
Mahafjv.  8363-5.  8434-40,  8537-40,  8590-7  ; 
TTard.  9276,  9589-91,  9807  9813-14  ; marhie, 
11402-6,  11425,  1367.5-81., 

Essentia!  subject.  Downing,  4991,  4993-4 

Grouping  impossible,  Dotening,  .5014-5,  5083 

Individual  examination  in,  advocated,  Tristram, 
10140-3,  10220-1,  10250-61.  10270-6,  10282-307 
Plan  of  judging  proficiency,  McNeill, 

1695-8,  1605-8,  1826. 
Silent,  practice  not  growing  very  much,  0’6'<m«or, 
2779-81. 

Smaller  amount  gone  into  more  thoroughly 
would  be  more  beneficial  and  compamon 
with  German  system.  Purser,  4139-44 

should  Stand  out  prominently,  'Dow-ning, 

6076-80,  5369-83a. 
Received  by  teachers  with  acclamation,  and 
question  as  to  evidence  for  statement,  Lemass, 
14633-6. 

Represents  a maximum  attainable  only  in  favoui'- 
ably  situated  schools,  and  most  rural  schools 
take  up  little  beyond  the  3 E’s,’.’  Stariie,  11406. 
Result  of  enlargement  depriving  teaching  of 
concentration  on  more  essential  subjects,  question 

Bingham,  7291-302,  7358-83. 

Revision,  memorandum,  p.  502-6,  II 

Scheme  of  revision,  Lemass,  . . 11021—2 

Science  and  object  lessons  : 

Action  recommended  with  view  to  introducing, 
p.  494r-5,  II. 

Change  in  system,  question,  O'Connor,  3104-18 
Circular,  p.  138. 

Comparison  of  teaching  with  Results  system. 
Ward  9276,  9807-9. 

Course  unsuitable.  Dale,  . . 10839,  10843 

Essential  subject,  Purser,  3896-6 ; Downing, 
4991-3. 

Hardship  entailed  on  teachers  having  failed  to 
send  in  modified  programme,  Hynes,  6693-8 
Interesting  subject  and  helps  to  break  monotony, 
MacLoughlin,  . . . . . . . . 7816 

More  discretion  should  be  left  to  Manager. 

Woodward,  . . . . . . 6520-3 

Nature  study  not  taught  in  same  school  as. 

Downing,  . . , 5362—7 

Necessity  for  teaching,  under  new  cuiriculum 
troublesome  probably  to  some  of  older  teachers, 

O'Connor, 2793,  2801 

Organisers,  «ee  under  Organisers. 

Proper  subject  to  be  taught  under  proper  con- 
ditions, Hynes,  . . . . . . . . 6762 

Taught  in  nnmber  of  schools,  and  successes, 
Starkie,  . . . . . . . . . . 11433 

Sent  to  chief  and  senior  inspectors,  and  some  of 
the  district  in  rough  state  for  criticism, 
Lemass  . . . . . . . . . . 11166 


School  Programme — continued. 

Singing  : 

Action  reoominonded  witli  view  to  introducing, 
p.  496,  U. 

Added  to  curriculum  under  revised  programme, 

Wyse 2412 

a Compulsory  subject,  Parser,  3894-6  ; Downing, 
4991-3  ; Hijncs,  6620-1,  6761. 

Dilfioult  to  get  teachers,  MacLoughlin,  7816 
Effect  of  not  teaching  on  gi-ading  of  school, 
question,  Dilworth,  . . . . . . 818-20. 

Increase  in  number  of  schools  taking,  Starkie. 

11425-6 

Question  of  pressing  hardly  on  teacliei-s,  O'Connor, 
2795-7 

Relative  value,  Question,  O'Co’unor,  3238-40 
Taught  at  optional  subject  in  certain  number  of 
schools  under  system  in  force  before  1900, 
Wyse,  2416,  2420,  2421-2,  2425 

Special  .subjecte,  more  discretion  shotdd  be  left  to- 
Manager,  Woodivard,  . . . . 6620-3 


Spelling  : 

Circular  p.  139,  i. 

Comparison  with  Results  system,  Ward,  9276-82, 
Subjects  which  should  be  emphasised.  Downing, 
5075-80,  .5369-83A. 
Submission  to  inspectors  before  being  issued  for 
criticism,  question.  Ward,  . . 9531-8 

Submitted  to  whole  Board,  Clarke,  9149-69 

Submitted  to  teachers,  Lemass,  . . 14454-7 

Suitability  of,  question,  Dale,  . . 10838-43 

Temperance  lessons  introduced,  5'<orfci«,  ..  11428 
Tendency  of  tcacueis  to  study  inspector  and 
supposed  idiosyncraeiee  rather  than  to  develop 
on  own  lines,  question,  O'Connor,  2723-7 

Widened,  and  question  re  Wyse,  . . 2410-26 

Woodwork,  action  recommended  with  view  to 
introducing  , . . . . . p.  494,  II. 

WAITING  .VND  COMPOSITION  : 

Circular  p.  139,  -I. 

Comparison  with  Results  system.  Pooler,  6761-63, 
6842-3  ; Mahaffy,  8373-7,  8441-7  ; Ward,  9276. 
Essential  subject,  Downing,  . . 4991—3 

Experiment  in.  Downing,  . . 5284-7 

Individual  examination  in,  advocated,  Tristram, 
10140-3,  10220-1,  10250-61,  1027(1-8,  10282- 
307. 

Plan  of  judging  proficiency,  McNeHl-,  1599, 
1827. 

should  Stand  out  prominently.  Downing,  6076-80, 
6369-83A 

Writing  on  abstract  themes  unsuitable,  Dilworth, 
1146-50 


School  year: 


Promotion  of  children  should  not  be  restricted  to 
beginning  of.  Dale,  . . . . 10565-61 

Time  of  proposed  examination,  question,  Hobson, 
14229-36,  14245-7 
Uniform,  as  at  present,  f.  proposed  separate  for 
each  school,  question,  Wyse,  2624 ; Pooler, 
.5700-7  ; Grierson,  6979—80  ; Woodward,  6480-1, 
p.  478,  II.  ; Hynes,  6974—84  ; Bingham,  7364— 
77  ; Mahaffy,  8507-10,  8638-41  ; Ward.  9749- 
53;  Tristram,\Q\QZ--Q,  10216-S,  10262-7,  10360- 
6,  10368-73  ; Dale.  10851-7  ; Starkie,  13374-4(?0. 


Schools: 

Convent,  mainly  paid  by  capitation’  payments, 
Dilworth,  . . . . . . . , . . 502-3 

Higher  grade : Scheme  proposed,  but  nothing 

done,  Storfcte.  ..  ..  11423-6 

Intermediate,  question  of  age  children  leave 
primary  schools,  Oummins,-  ..  7636-41 

National  : 

Age  of  admission  of  babies,  question,  Dale, 
10549-54,  10614-5,  10618-21  ; Starkie,  12216- 
23. 

All  books  specially  produced  for,  sent  round  for 
examination  of  each  member  of  a committee, 
and  then  submitted  to  committee  for  sanction, 
Starkie,  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  11631 

Appearaace  of  schoolrooms  improved  by  flowers, 

Starkie,  ..  ..  ..  11331 

Apprentice  classes  at  Teohnical  Institute,  Belfast, 
product-  of.  and  standard  of  education  low. 
Forth,  9904-10 

2 JR 
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Schools — continued. 

Babies  of  three  or  four  yeais  of  age  not  approved 
of,  and  play -schools  suggested.  Purser,  4218, 
4417-41 

with  Bilingual  programme  in  operation,  circular, 
p.  148,  I. 

Bilingualism  instituted  in  200  schools,  Stnrkie, 
11443 

Boys  coming  from,  fouird  very  insufficiently, 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  technical 
schools  and  institutes,  FoHh,  9824-32 

Boys  eligible  for  Trades  Preparatory  schools, 
and  having  e?:hausted  programme  of,  kept 
marking  time  in,  suggested  remedy,  FoHk, 
9896-7,  9900-4 

Bulk  of  applicants  for  Day  Trades  Preparatory 
School  from.  Forth,  . . . . . . 9867—8 

Change  from  school  to  school  used  by  parents  to 
get  rid  of  attendance  oSicer,  and  question, 
TriBiram  10218.  10248-9 

Children  employed  to  lai’ge  extent  out  of  scliool 
hours  in  work  which  militates  against  proper 
pursuit  of  daily  studies.  Forth,  . . 9995-7 

Children  enrolled  in,  discouraged  from  attending 
evening  classes  at  Belfast  Technical  Institute, 

Forth 98339-44 

Children  inaufflciently  educated  for  vacancies 
notified  to  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee, 

Forth 10003-8 

Children  leaving,  to  go  to  Intermediate,  schools, 
question,  Cummitis,  . . . . 7636-41 

Closing  of  unnecessary,  procedure,  Starkie, 
11627-30 

Condition  caused  by  lack  of  locail  interest  in, 
no  longer  true  to  same  extent  as  10  yeai's  ago, 

Starkie, '11324-31 

no  Co-ordination  between,  ajid  efficiency  will 
not  he  secured  without  close  connection 
between  schools  iu  same  area,  Forth,  10014-8 
Draft  system  formerly  in  vogue  in  single  teacher 
schools,  fi'farfcie  ..  ..  11396-402 

Employment  of  children  having  left  Work  of 
Juvenile  Advisory  Committee  of  Labour 
Exchange,  A'orf/t,  ,.  ..  9992-10011 

English  systems  unsuitable  for.  Tristram.  , 

10143,  10366-7 

Ex -pupils  attending  Preparatory  Section  of 
Evening  Division  of  Belfast  'Technical  In- 
stitute, low  standard  of  education.  Forth, 
9959,  9964-89 

Freedom  of  teachers  in  classification  of  .stan- 
dards, O'Connor,  . . . . 2753-62 

Future  of  pupils  question,  MacLou(fhlin,  793.5-8  ; 

Mahafftj,  8369-72,  8G48-.53. 

G-overnment,  DUwoHh,  . . , . ' p.  129,  I. 

Grading,  memorandum  ..  p.  .521-2,  fl. 

Great  improvement  iji.  condition  compared  witli 
ten  years  ^o,  Siarhie  . . . . 13289-301 

Great  majority  of  children  do  not  get  beyond 
fourth  staudai-d,  .S'lorifc-te,  ..  12209-11 

•Grouping  of  standards,  question,  Wyse,  2400-9  ; 
G’Gonnor,  .2737-62,  3071-3  ; Purser.  4112-4; 
Douming,  4891-6,  .5014-20,  5083-4,  ,5383-.3a. 

IJalk-time  .system  : 

Number  of  days  spent  iu  school,  OolUs,,  6330-1 
Tendency  to  lower  standard  of  education 

Forth, 9998-10002 

Higher  classes,  statistics  of  pupils,  que.stion 
DilwoHh,  649-.50,  Pooler,  5856-9. 
Improvement  in  neatness  and  refinement,  and 
in  discipline  of  children  and  manners,  Starkie 
^ 11974,  13289-301 

Inspectors,  see  that  title. 

Instruction  of  infante  unsuitable,  and  ineffective 
and  question,  O’Oonnor,  2818-24,  316.5-9  • 
Starkie,  11372.  ’ 

Interval  between  boys  leaving,  and  joining  Trade 
Preparatory  School,  Forth,  . . 10095-101 

Kindergarten  methods  universal  in  instruction  of 
infants,  Starkie,  ..  ..  11391-11459 

Libraries,  question  of,  0’Co?imor,  2782-5  • 
Starkie,  11331-2,  12231-5.  ’ 

Managers,  see  that  title. 

Merit  certificate  given  to  pupils  by  teacher  and 
2288-9U-.  ; O'Connor, 

3323—6. 

Merit  Marks,  see  that  title. 

Number  of  pupils  on  rolls,  Dilworth,  6,  p.  129,  I. 


Schools — continued. 

One-teacher,  most  difficult  to  teach,  but, 
debarred  from  promotion  above  third  grade, 
Dooming  . . . ■ . ■ p.  476,  71. 

Organisation,  Circular  . . . . p.  13«,  j. 

Out  of  date  aud  inadequate  organisation,  question 
Starkie,  ■ . . . ■ . . 13762-.5 

Promotion  of  pupils,  question.  Pooler,  5156-8 
5684-99  ; Downing,  .5434-  42  ; Woodward, 
p.  478,  II.  ; Cummins,  7(514-6  ; Dale,  10555- 
61. 

no  Provision  for  mentally  defective  and  unhealthy 
children,  aud  sclieme  advocated,  Forth,  10090-*2 
Raising  of  leaving  ago  ndvocated.  Forth.  10012  • 
Dale,  10767. 

Return  of.  visited  by  Mr.  Welply  during  first  year- 
in  charge  of  Clonmel  circuits,  p.  520,  I f. 

Satisfactory,  should  be  left  in  hanils  of  teachers, 
ii.nd  closely  examined  by  ina]>ectors  once  in 
three  years.  ..  . . 11355-R 

Scholarships  to  secondary  schonls  Scheme, 

Starkie 11407-9 

Small  efficiency,  question  a.nd  tendency  of  inspectorK 
to  close  down,  Mohnffi/,  8657 -(>1,  8474.iv-8 
852(5-31,  8.577-85  : Tristram,  1032(5-33,  10393-8, 
10401-8;  Starkie.  11450;  Dale,  10590-(S05 ; 
Starkie.  11372-90. 

Sin.allness  of  number  of  pnpil.s  passing  to  secondary 
schools,  and  provision  of  acholarslups  ndvocated, 

Forth,  9874-82.  10013. 

Standard  1.  circnlav  re  ages  of  pupils.  p,  139,  J. 
Swimming  baths,  provision  in  connection  with 
larger  schools,  question  as  to  source,  of  money. 
Douming.  . . . . . . . . 5021-2 

Teaoliers.  see  that  title, 

Two  ne'w  standards  to  take  u]>  intermedia, te  c-ourees 
introduced,  Starkie,  ..  ..  11443-5 

"Tone”  circular.  Dilworth,  39-42,  339-47,  4,59- 
6(5,  769-800;  MeFleni,  1353-.5,  137.5-82,  1408- 
13,  1691-1770,  1730-9.  1742-15,  1926-41'.  2009- 
19,  2045;  Wyse,  21(50,  2169-7(5,  2507-13  ; O'Con- 
nor, 2665-79,  321{^-7.  3293-322 ; Purser.  4246- 
56;  Downing,  4845-6,  .5488-91  ; Pooler,  .5589-93, 
■5636-41  ; Oriersoii,  59  14-6  , 59(50  ; Pennon,  (5043- 
.50,  6071-5  : ('ollis.  634(1-3  ; Woodward.  6483-9  ; 
Hynes,  (5602  -4 ; liinghnm.  728,5-90,  73:1.5-49, 
7364-77,  7426-32 ; Cummins,  7497--.513.  7578-9. 
7598-602,  7626-35  : Mahaffy,  8407-14,  8536  ; 
CUirke,  9261-6;  IKord,  911(13-18;  Tristram, 
1033,5-8,  10346;  Starkie.  1135.5-69,  1 1978-9, 
12077-9.5,  i:i816-20.  13842-58. 

Understaffing  not  coniphained  of,  Maliafjy,  8.37!i-81 
Very  inefficient  before  introduction  td  Results 

system.  Purser 4314-17 

Visite  of  Resident  Commissioner.  Dilworth,  119-20, 
(552,  p.  131, 1. : MeSeiXl,  13.56-65.  1(500-  2 ; Pitraer, 

• 4081-95;  Hynes,  (580.5-11;  Tfnrd.  981S5-22. 

9494-.503;  Dale.  10484-9(5.  1066.5  8.  10822a -8 ; 
Starkie.  11480-5,  12080.  12l3(5-.5,  13129-30, 

13145-76. 

Non  -national  : 

Number  of,  and  of  pupils  attending,  Dilworth,  4-.5, 
299. 

Term,  meaning  of,  Dilworth,  . . . . 294 

Secondary,  smallness  of  number  of  national 
schoolboys  passing  to,  aud  provision  of  scholar- 
ships advocated.  Forth,  il874-82,  10018 

Primary  interaiediatc,  Board  pi'cssing  Treasury 
for  gi-ante,  Downing,  . . . . p.  47(5.  II. 

Science,  see  under  Scliool  Programme. 

Science  Organisers,  see  under  Organisers. 

Scotland,  public  elementary  schools,  system  of 
examination  and  iuspe.ctdon  . . p.  492—3,  II. 
Sinmig,  see  loider  School  Programme. 

Spelling,  see  under  School  Programme. 

■STARKIE,  W.  ,T.  M.,  M.A.,  LITT.D.,  LL.D.,  Resident 
Coinniisioner  of  National  Education, 

11200-13915,  App.  XXXm. 
Oonespondence  re  disitiissal  of  Mr.  Mansfield. 
Purser  . . , . . . p.  469-70,  II. 

Appeals  : 

Delay  through  delay  iu  getting  minute,  13352 
Means  of  access,  to  Board,  que-stion  whether  there 
are  due  facilities, 

12364-99,12412-22,12454-60 
Method  of  dealing  with,  not  in  any  essential 
respect  different  before  1900,  11826-67 
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STARKIE,  W.  J.  M.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.— (.•(>«. 
Appeals — continued. 

Number.  1908-1912 12461 

Procedure,  ..  11586-609,  12036-42  12438-47 

Belfast  case, 

11530-2,  11708-24,  12784-6,  13329-52, 

13360-74,  13642-53.  13824-41 
Board  ok  Natiokal  Edtjcation  ; 

Action  taken  by,  question  as  to  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  “Board,”  ..  11498-508 

Administration,  system  of,  11566-609, 11627-31 
Annual  i-eporta.  Government  refuse  to  publish. 

12581 

Chiefs  of  Inspection : 

Appeal  against  change  of  name  and  consequent 
auapeuBioii  of  Messrs.,  Downing  and  Purser, 
particulars  re  and  re  previous  record, 
11266-90 

no  Immediate  supervision  exercised  over 
inspectors.  ..  ..  ..  ..  11233 

Powers  at  present  performed. by  whole  Board, 
12425-6 

Routine  work  done  by  clerks  and  Jxo  visits 
paid  to  schools,  11215,  11224-33 

Circulars  : 

Chief  idea  of  method  of  inspection  developed  in, 
and  passages  quoted,  11633-8,  11642—9 

Being  codified  aiid  printed  iu  form  of  book,  and 
no  objection  to  communication  to  teachers, 
12739-44 

Directions  not  always  carried  out,  11639-41 
Issued  without  reference  to  Commissioners. 

12772-3 

Leaving  impression  on  inspectors’  minds  that 
bribes  were  taken  by  nvanagers  for  appoint- 
ments to  .schools,  13282-8,  13512—21 

Commissioners  : 

Charge  of  knowing  nothing  or  next  to  nothing 
of  what  is  going  on  in  office,  13262-81 
Check  inspection  cannot  be  held  except  by 

order  of 13037-41 

Powera,  . . . . . . 12913-18 

Resident ; 

Accusation  of  giving  secret  instructions  to 
inspectors  repudiated,  11727,  13369-70 
Administrative  powers. 

11684-609,  11627-30,  11631-2,  12904-26, 
12934-66,  12968-91,  13004-15,  13023-31, 
13704-18 

Appeals  go  dii-ect  to,  and  have  to  be  coimter- 
signed  by  them  before  being  sent  to 
Chief  Inspector,  12036-42,  12461 

Chief  Inspectors  subordinate  to,  and  not  to 
secretaries,  . . 11261—4,  13697—608 

and  Clonmel  case,  11480,  11486-97,  11509- 
30,  11532-45,  11707,  11731-4,  12096-104, 
12281-328,  13138-48,  13479-512,  13531- 
90.  13609-41,  13809-15,  13889-99 
and  Cloondafl  case,  11809-32,  11842-52, 
11882-6,  12043-51,  13032 
Deputations  from  Teachers’  Organisation 
ceased  and  particulars,  . . • - 11610 

Hampered  in  carrying  out  policy  by  in- 
competence or  disloyalty  of  four  or  five 
higher  officials,  . . . . 11266—90 

Inefficiency  allowed  to  go  on  because  pf 
danger  of  being  compelled  to  resign, 
and  question,  . . . . 13219--31 

Nothing  whatever  to  say  to  introduction 
of  new  system  except  to ' preside  over 
administrative  machinery,  12867-76 

Notings  in  Observation  Book  conveying 
disapproval  of  subordinates’  marking, 
question,  13116-37,  13591-7, 

Primary  functions,  question,  12802—4 

Reprimands  not  b^o^^ght  before,  as  a rule, 
12423,  12453 

Sketch  of  introduction  of  new  system  to 
show  difficulties  in  way  of, 

11209-309,  12016-17 
Speech  outlining  new  proposals,  favourable 
reception,  . . . - • ■ 11291—2 

Speeches  suppressed  by  Government, 

' 12581—5 

VisitB  to  Schools,  and  question, 

11480-6,  12080,  12130-5,  13145-76 
no  more  Voice  as  far  as  voting  is  concerned 
in  promotion  of  inspectors,  than  any 
other  member  of  Board,  . . 12832-8 


SLARIUE,  W,  J.  J-I.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.— co«. 
Board  of  National  Education — continued. 
Commissioners — continued. 

Resignation,  particulars, 

11292,  11298-9,  13232-81 
Right  to  discuss  matters  with  officii,  question,. 

12966-89,  12992-13003,  13016-22a,  13086-92 
Sending  of  appeals  to  individuals,  question, 
12774-83- 

Conferences  held  with  teachers  on  proposed 
modifications  in  system  of  education,  11610 
Deputations  representative  of  teachers,  11610- 
Examiner.^  : 

Arrangement  to  call  attention  of  higher 
authorities  to  any  great  variation  in 
.standard  suggested,  . . 11486-8 

Duties  of  chiets  of  inspection  divided 
between  new  chief  inspectors  and, 

11260-1.  11586 
Procedure  re  reports,  ..  ..  11507 

Reprimands,  responsibility  rests  with  secre- 
taries, - . 12425-30,  1,3859-71 

Routine  work  admirably  carried  out, 

11264^6 

Formal  resolutions  of  Teachers’  Associations 
printed  in  agenda  and  laid  before,  at  regular- 
intervals,  . . . . . . . . . . 11610 

Fundaiiicntal  rulea  not  to  be  changed  without 
consent  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  question, 
12405-11 

History  of,'  and  of.  committees  as  affecting 
possibility  of  committees  in  future,  12328-63 
Improvements  introduced  or  attempted  to  be 
introduced  since  1900  summarised,  11406-79 
Information  as  to  striking  reduction  in  value  of 
merit  marks,  question,  . . 12472-87 

'Means  of  access  to,  . . . . 11610-2 

Office  Committee ; history  and  functioi^, 

11581,  11630-2 

Powers  in  matters  of  finance,  question, '11858 
Proposal  to  sever  connection  between  office  and 
inspection  staff,  ..  11221-64,  12751-5 

Publication  of  new  rules,  question  of  giving 
notice  of,  . . 11611-26,  12.500-73,  12598-605 

Relations  with  teachers,  ..  ..  11770-96 

Responsibility  for  certain  docuuient,  question,. 

12877-95,  13745 

Secretary  : 

Dispute  with  Chief  Inspector  about  a. 
modified,  progi'amme,  and  as  a result 
Board  decideef  that  two  offices  were  quite 
independent,  . . . . . . 13689-703 

Duties,  . . . . . . . . . . 11685. 

Objectioii  to  exclusion  of  inspector's  from 
post  of,  . . . . 12753-4 

Responsible  for  conveyance  of  reprimands,. 

11501-7 

Restored  to  original  position,  and  have  now 
actual  authority  over  chief  inspectors, 
12751-5- 

Routine  'work  in  office  admirably  carried 
out,  . . . . - . • ■ 11264-6 

Success  of  new  scheme  endangered  by  high 
officials,  11266-90,  11295-7,  11299,  13219--31 
Unpopularity  and  continual  attacks  on,  question 
£w  to  explanation,  11992-12010,  12016-22 
Clonmel  case, 

11480,  11485-97.  11609-30,  11632-45,  11707, 
11731-4,  12090-104,  12281-328,  13138-60, 

13468-79,  13479-612,  13622-30,  13531-40, 

13609-41,  13809-15,  13838,  13889-90 
Cloondaff  ease, 

11809-32,  11842-52,  11882-6,  12043-51,  13032- 
120 

Corporal  punishment  book,  regulation  and  question, 

Develonment  ffrant,  diverted  from  proper  pui'posee, 
1224-6 

Education,  state  of,  ..  ..  ..  11310-11 

G-RADE.S  : 

First : 

Block  in  promotion  owing  to  standard  uuinbei', 
11335-40,  11469-60,  11921-4,  12549-58 

Standard  numbers  fixed  after  consultation  -with 
Treasury  and  refusal  to  make  any  alteration. 

11335-40 

Standard  numbers  of  women  will  be  fiUed 
before  end  of  next  year  . . 12532-5 

Second,  standard  numbers  not,  nearly  reached, 

12659 

2 li  2 
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STABKIB,  W.  J.  M.,  M.A.,  LitKT).,  LL.B.—cm. 
Increments : 

Annual : 

should  be  Awarded  in  every  ease  where  report. 

was  satisfactory  . . 11803-7,  1206^70 

would  Cost  more,  but  advocated,  11803, 

11908-21,  11925-7 
Oiieinally  proposed  but  scheme  set  aside. 

11803,  12052-6,  12589 
Automatic,  subject  to  condition  of  receiving  no 
unsatisfactory  report  advocated,  11354, 

11367-60. 

80  per  cent,  of  teachers  could  get,  and  question. 

12613-19,  12586-8 

Scheme 12676-700,  12796-7 

Suggestion  that  effect  of  refusal  of,  should  not 
extend  beyond  year  in  which  it  is  refused, 
and  question,  ..  ..  ..  12701-16 

System  bad,  ..  ..  ..  ..  11901 

System  elaborated  by  Board  . . 12400-4 

Teachers  having  joined  since  1899  at  a low 
initial  salary  have  stronger  claim  to,  than 
other  teachers,  ..  . ..  12716-8 

Triennial  scheino  bad  from  point  of  view  of 
teacher  and  of  inspector  . . 12057-64 

Inspection  System,  compaiison  with  Results  system 
favourable 11954-77,  12203-8 


Inspectors  : 

Ajmointments 

Interviewed  by  ooiiimittee  of  whole  Board 
who  make  nomination  to  Board,  11631 
by  Limited  competition  suggested,  but  objected 

to 12744-7 

on  Merit  and  better  men  . . . . 13797 

Present  system  works  very  well,  and  method, 
12748-60 

Promise  of  i-eci-uitmcut  largely  from  ranks  of 
national  teachers,  and  question,  13760-76 
Attitude  ..  ,.  ..  1195.5-62,12167-87 

Best  men  lost  owing  to  poorness  of  initial  salary, 
13797-800 


•Chief  : 

Actual  authority,  question  of,  12136-53, 
12165-6 

Additional,  proposed  and  position  to  be 
occupied  by,  . . . . 12606-8 

have  Ample  means  of  knowing  variation  in 
standard,  ..  ..  ..  11488-96 

Disloyal  to  Board  from  beginning,  and  success 
of  new  scheme  endangered  by,  1126^90, 
11296-7.  11209 

Dutiffi  of.,  ..  . . ..  11683-707 

Duties  of  chiefe  of  inspection  di-vided  with, 
11260-1 

, Most  highly  paid  officials,  with  intention  of 
breaking  ambitipn,  to  be  appointed  secre- 
taries,   ..  11264 

One-flfth  of  achooLs  taken  in  each  year,  and 
question  as  to  sufficiency  to  know  district, 
12154^62 

Competency  question,  ..  ..  12811-26 


•Conferences : 

Dublin,  1904,  report  ..  ..  p.  511-16 

Duty  of  chief  inspectors  to  preside  at,  and 
official  notice  sent  to  . . . . 12266-81 

Uniform  standard  specially  oonsidei’ed  at,  and 
agreement  arrived  at  regarding  value  to  be 
aUotted  to  different  mer'it  njarks,  11667-66 


Divisional  ; 

Advocated  .,  ..  ..  12163-6 

Asked  for  simply  be.cau8e.  of  cheapness  and 
p(«ition  proposed  to  be  occupied,  12606, 
12769-60 

Effect  of  time  of  school  year,  . . 13383-400 

Examination  not  disapproved  of  as  a corrective 
to  impressionist  system  if  it  did  not  affect 
t.eaching,  11355-6,  11370,  1196.3-73,  11978- 
9,  12188-96. 

Head  : 

Absorbed  in  senior  inspectoi-s  with  higher 
salaries,  ..  ..  11257-60 

Appeal  against  change  of  name  and  consequent 
suspension  of  Measra.  Downing  and  Purser, 
particulars  re  and  re  previous  record, 
11266-90 

Duties,  &o.,  11233-43,  11247-57 

Impressionist  and  tone  system,  question  of, 
12077-95 


STARKIB,  W.  J.  M.,  M.A.,  I.itt.D.,  LL.D.— coa. 

Inspectors. — continued. 

Inspection  and  investigation  question  re  differenee 
13910-6 

Knowledge  of  Irish  a condition  for  every  alterna- 
tive appointment*  11443 

Number,  . . . . . . . . 12806 

Practical  teaching  expei-ience,  question,  1 1452-9 
Practice  of,  with  reference  to  examination  and 
inspection  as  diatiuct  from  oxainiiiation,  and 
question  whether  uniformity  could  not  be 

obtJiined 12761-6 

Precluded  from  expressing  opinions  directly 
adverse  to  policy  of  Board,  . , 12843-52 

Promotion  : 

Because  of  being  hard  markers,  reply  to  charge, 
12826-31 

Method, 12832-8 

Provincial,  appoiiitinent  proposed  but  not  carried 

out,  11 666-9 

Redistribution  into  22  oireirits  ami  system. 

11650-7 

Relations  with  teiichors.  (piestion  of,  and  would 
be  greatly  improved  if  responsibility  for 
increment  were  removed  from,. . 12032-48 

Results  of  new  organisation  in  main  satisfactory, 
but  disaffection  and  incompetence  of  some  of 
heads  of  staff,  and  instances  ..  11266-90 

Senior,  differences  of  opinion  with  district 
inspector  referred  to  Chief  Inspector,  12806-10 
Standard  lenient  ..  ..  ..  11485 

not  Subjected  to  indiscriminate  revision  at  more 
request  of  teaohei's  and  ])rocednre  adopted, 
11G08,  11609,  12461,  11831-.52,  12123-0 

Tone  and  attitude  towards  teachers,  11955-62, 
32167-87 

Training,  examination  in  nuithod  required  t o he 
passed  at  end  of  6 luoutlia,  11469-73 

Transfeis  frequent,  but  policy  is  1.o  keep  them  in 
district  as  long  us  posKshle,  . . 12609-31 

Uniformity  question  ..  11650-34,  11244-9 

Visits,  notice  of : 

to  Manager.^,  shortn('.ss  of,  MfM50-2,  12197- 
203 

to  Teachers,  objection  to.  1 1 960-  2.  12649-7.5. 

13904-9 

Junior  Assistant  Miatresses.  no  improvement  made 
in  education  equal  to  that  of,  11391--.5,  1145$) 

Managers : 

. Circular  issued  to  inspectors  leaving  irapresKion 
that  bribes  were  being  taken  hy,  for  appoint- 
inenfiS  to  school,  . . . . 1 3282-8 

Dismissal  of  Teachem : 

Action  now  taken  by  Board.  ..  11787-90 

Appeal  to  Board  as  to  desirability  of  removing 
teacher,  question.  ..  . 11791-6 

Dismissals,  giouuds  for.  . . . . 1 1944-53 

Lettcm  from,  procedure,  ..  ..  ..  11586 

New,  rule  tliat  order  in  which  assistants  stand 

is  to  remain  unaltered 11802 

Rule  enabling  furnishiiig  of  confidential  reports 
on  school  abolished,  ..  ..  ..  11802 

Merit  Marks  : 

Abolition  advocated,  and  schemes  for  awarding 

, inoremen-ts  and  prosnotion, 

12502-48, 12719-38,  12786-97 
Absence  of  sjiecific  and  clear  reference  to,  in 

rules 13302-28 

Circumstances  under  which  loachera  have  not 
to  wait  three  more  years  to  obtain  inerememt 
promotion.  . . ’ . . . . 12461-3 

Condition  of  school  buildings  ought  to  be  in 
teacher's  favour  and  not  against  him.  11659-63 
Difficulty  in  grading  schools  mainly  responsible 
for  present  agitation,  ..  ..  12116-22 

Everything  in  power  of  Board  done  to  lessen 
friction,  , . . . . . . , . . 11354 

Form  a ready  means  by  which  Board  can  dis- 
. tribute  awards  of  increments  and  promotions, 
and  if  abolished  would  ho  necessary  for  Board 
to  assess  Inspector's  reports  under  some  such 
similar  heads.  ..  ..  ..  11546-8 

Importance  of  not  altering,  witliout  grave 
reason,  stress  laid  on,  and  steps  taken  when 
lowered,  ..  11669-82,  11683 

no  Inspector  below  rank  of  senior  inspector 
allowed  to  alter,  -without  conference  with  the 
latter,  ..  11683,  12488-91,  12492 
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RTARKIK,  W.  J.  M.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.— con. 

Meiut  Makes — tontm7icJ  ^ 

Laid  down  as  a principle  that  it.  is  not  to  be 
altered,  and  objections,  13781-96,  13801-8 
Lowering,  instances  showing  violation  of  spirit 
of  circular  in  tone,  and  question,  13810-20 
Personal  mark  of  teacher,  question  re, 

11887-92,  11896 

Personal,  teachers  not  made  aw’are  of,  and 

reason,  ..  ..  11893-7 

Reduction,  question  of,  12068-75,  12464-74 
Spirit  of  1911  circular  not  sufficiently  obeyed, 
and  misconstrued  by  people  in  whose  iuteresl. 
it  was  drawn  up,  . . , . 11365-69 

Treasury  knows  nothing  about,  and  one  of  evil 
resulte  of  present  committee  is  that  they  will 
get  to  know  them,  . . . . 12493-601 

Uniforinitv  question, 

11480,  11485,  11650-734,  11898-900.  11901-7, 
12105,  12767-71 

■Observation  book,  suggestion  that  inspector  might 
•leave  cA)py  of  report  he  is  to  send  to  Board  in, 
question  as  to  advantage,  .. . 13355-9 


Primary  Euitcation  : 

Loss  in,  from  abolition  of  stimulus  of  exami- 
nation under  Results  system,  question, 

13408-37 

Sketch  of  introduction,  to  show  difficulties, 

11210-309,  12016-17 

' Promotion  : 

Block  in,  owing  to  standard  numbers  in  higher 
grade  haring  been  reached  in  case  of  men, 
11921-4 

Method,  11340-53,12549-68 

“ Paper,”  Treasury  responsible  for-,  . . 12076 

some  Standard  necessary  for,  even  if  merit  marks 
were  abolished,  . . . . . . 12070-5 

Time  taken  to  get  from  bottom  to  top,  11459-61 


Reports : 

Pull  foiTual,  on  every  school  every  year  con- 
sidered unnecessary.  ..  ..  13401-7 

Great  deal  too  much  depends  on,  . . 11901 
Incide.ntal,  not  necessary  for  very  short  visits, 
13405-7 

Procedure,  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ll'58o 

Results  system,  abolition,  prophecy  as  to  I'csult, 
; 1180S 

..Salaries  : 

Bonuses 

' Scheme  for,  to  be  provided  according  to  size 
of  schools,  but  failure,  . . 12593-6 

to  Teachers  of  large  and  important  schools, 
11405 

no  Difference  made  between  large  and  small 
schools,  ..  ..  ..  ..  12591—3 

• Highest,  of  men  in  town  schools,  question, 

11465 

Initial,  far  too  small  in  case  of  large  schools, 
11371 

New  scheme  ; 

• Hopesofsavingnotfulfilled,  1.374.5-69 

Improvements  under,  . . 11415-23 

Scale  proposed,  and  question,  . . 13664-73 

System  forced  upon  Board,  ..  12590-6 


ScHoot  Attendance  : 

Fallacy  with  regard  to  averages,  and  question, 
12.576-81 

Increase  in  percentage  since  1900,  12211-4 


. School  Buildinos  and  Premises  : 

Central  authority  has  to  wait  local  effort,  11320 


Deficiency  of  accommodation  : 

in  Belfast,  question  re,  . . 12227-30 

Rule  as  to  exclusion  of  youngest  children  in 
case  of,  . . . . ...  11312—3 

Floor  space,  improvement  in,  . . . . 11320 

Plans,  improvements,  ..  ..  11320 

Sanitary  condition,  improvement  during  last 
10  years,  . . . . • • • - 11313—20 


; School  Equipment  : 

Desks  provided  for  all  children,  and  Kinder- 
garten desks  obligatory  in  all  schools  where 
infants  are  enrolled,  ..  ..  ..  11331 

Slates  not  used,  . . . . . . . . 11331 


STARKIE,  W.  J.  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.— con. 

School  Programme  : 

Improvement  under  present  system, 

11425-43,  11459 
Intelligence  increased  but  accuracy  lessened, 
question,  ..  ..  ..  ..  11980-5 

Freedom  of  teachers  in  organisation,  question 
as  to  modification  by  inspectors,  13777-80 
Modified,  invited  to  be  submitted  by  niaiiogers, 
and  case  of  Father  Loughrey,  ..  13689-703 

Reading,  extracts  showing  increase  in  intelli- 
gence o\ving  to  fact  that  examination  in 
subject  matter  was  made  compulsory,  and 
question,  . . . . . . . . 13676-81 

Represents  a maximum,  attainable  only  in 
favourably  situated  schools  take  up  little 
beyond  " the  3 Rs,”  . . . . 11406 

School  Year,  uniform  v.  separate,  for  each  school, 
question  of,  . . . . . . 13374-400 

Schools : 

Age  of  admission  of  babies,  question,  12215-23 
Appeai'ancc  of  schoolrooms  improved  by  flower's, 
11331 

Cleaning,  grant  from  Ti'easmy  inadequate,  but 
no  case  of  teacher  paying  for,  come  across, 
11320-3 

Condition  caused  by  lack  of  local  interest  in, 
no  longer  here  to  same-extent  as  10  yeai-s  ago, 
11324-31,  11974,  13289-301 
Draft  system  formerly  in  vogue  in  single  teacher 
schools  ..  ..  ..  ..  11390-402 

Efficiency  question,  ..  ..  11391-406 

Higher  grade,  scheme  iiroposed  but  nothing  done, 
11423-5 

Large  majoiity  of  children  do  not  get  beyond 

fourth  8tan(lard  ..  ..  ..  12209—11 

Librai'Les  : 

Considerable  increase  in,  . . 12231-5 

not.  Sufficiently  common  . . 11331—2 

Multiplication  of,  and  question  . . 11372-90 

Out  of  date  and  inadequ.'rte  organisation,  question 
13762-5 

Satisfactory,  should  be  left  in  hands  of  teachers, 
and  closely  examined  by  inspectors  once  in  three 


years  . . . . . . . . 11365-6 

Small  and  unnecessarv  reduction  in  mimbev, 
11469 

Two  new  standards  to  take  up  iiitci'niediate 
coui'ses  introduced  . . . . 11443-5 

Visits  of  Resident  Commissiouei'  : 

Inspectors  accompanying,  question  13149-76 
Particulars  . . . . . . 11480-5 

State  Aid,  misunderstanding  of  wording  "suiTen- 
dered  to  the  Treasuiy,”  and  question  1I858-8L 


Teachers : 

Appointments  : circular  iasuetl  to  inspcctore 
leaving  impression  that  bribes  were  being 
accepted  by  managers,  . . 13282-8,  13512-21 

Appointment  as  county,  urban  or  diatiict 
ooimcillors  allowed  when . co-opted, 

11798-802 

Assistants,  rule  that  ordei'  in  which  they  stand 
is  to  remain  unaltered  when  a new  manager 
comes  in  . . . . - . - - 11802 

Attendance  at  political  meetings,  question, 
11771-6.  11798 

Character  query  abolished,  ..  ..  11802 

Civil  rights  11782-6,12109-15 

Complaint  against  Managers  : 

of  Dismissal,  action  now  taken  by  Board, 
11787-90 

I’rivilege  gi'anted  of  making,  dii'cct  to  Board, 
11787 

Dismissals 

Appeals  to  Board  from  managei's,  question, 
11791-6 

Increase  in  percentage  since  1902,  but  nothing 
proved  as  to  absolute,  increase,  11735, 
13199-220 

for  Tneffioiency,  official  procedure,  and  per- 
centage ..  ..  11760-9,11787 

Every  effort  made  to  continue  teacher  ineligible 
for  pension,  until  pensionable  age,  ..  11736 
Every  teachei-  fui'nished  'with  groumhi  of 
dissatisfaction  of  Board  and  allowed  to 
present  statement  in  own  defence,  11736, 
11787 
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STAIIKIE,  J.  M.,  Lifet.D.,  LL.D.— eoK. 

TejU'hbes — e.ontiii  tied. 

DismissalK — coirfinurd. 

by  Mauageis,  no  intormatiou,  ..  11742-4 

None,  on  account  of  inability  to  adapt  them- 
Belves  to  new  conditions,  ..  ..  11735 

None  on  single  bad  report  not  on  report  of 
inapeotor  below  rank  of  senior  or  chief 
iuapector.  11745-8,  12236-54,  11735 

not  Part  of  policy  that  all  teaohera  below 
'■  good  ■■  are  to  be  dismissed  or  eliminated, 
13682-i) 

Policy  to  get  rid  of  men  when  young  and 
without  lies  by  refusing  them  recognition  as 
principal  teachcr-s  unless  they  qualify  for 
diplomas  within  five  years  of  completing 
training  ..  ..  11749-60 

Rate,  except  for  immorality,  ..  11760 

Thorough  inspection  of  school  as  a whole  and 
examination  of  all  children  necessary, 
12255-64 

of  Two  kinds,  ..  ..  ..  11736-41 

Warning  before  severe  punitive  action  is  taken 
so  as  to  have  ample  opportunities  of  remedy- 
ing defects  ..  ..  ..  ..  11735 

Extracts  from  reports  sent  direct  to,  for  informa- 
tion and  guidance  ..  ..  ..  11787 

Falsification  and  inefiioiency  : 

Action  taken  by  chiefs  of  inspection  in  case 
of,  indefensibly  lax,  . . 11735 

Penalties  for,  , . , . 11581—4 

Question  as  to  inducement,  11956-9, 

12167-87 

Furnished  with  statement  of  changes  of  irregu- 
larities or  inefficiency,  and  allowed  to  submit 
reply  or  explanation  direct  to  Board.  ..  11787 
Furtiier  report  of  inspector  after  appeal  from,  not 

sent  to 13438-57 

Good  teachei-8  secured  for  country  schools  and 
some  of  best  schools  in  out-of-the-way  parte. 

11371 

Higher  certificates  awai-ded  to,  who  successfully 
pass  examinations  in  subjects  of  professional 
or  general  character,  ..  ..  ..  11468 

Insecurity  of  tenure,  ..  ..  11928-58 

Liberty  of,  qu^tion  as  to  undue  r^trictions, 
12798-801 

Male  assistants,  training  required,  11332-5, 

11468 

having  been  Monitors  prefened,  . . J 1449-61 

New  managers  must  enter  into  agreement  with 
each  member  of  existing  staff  and  cannot 
dispense  with  services  of  any,  except  under 
terms  of  agreement.  ..  11797-8,  11770 

Jfatemity  rule,  question  as  to  whether  it  would 
stand  in  law,  . . . . 12927-33 

Penalties  and  fines,  code,  ..  11986-90 

not  Permitted  to  carry  on  trades  or  to  be  engaged 

in  any  trade  or  occupation  or  to  be  members 
of  any  association  tending  to  impair  their 
usefulness  as  teachers  ..  ..  11782-6 

Preparation  for  work,  question  as  to  use  of  regu- 
lation as  engine  of  oppression,  ..  13878-88 

Principals,  training  req^uired  11332-5,  11468 

Programme  question,  disouasion  of,  11777-81 
Promise  of  recruitment  of  inspectors  largely  from 
ranks  of,  and  question  ..  13766-76 

Relations  with  inspectors,  question  of,  and  would 
bo  greatly  improved  if  responsibility  for  in- 
crement were  removed  from  inspcctore,  12632- 

Rpprimands  : 

Confidential,  and  no  effect  on  reputation, 
, 12430-9,13821-3 

Letters  sent  out  by  secretaries  11501-7 

Procedure,  ..  12426-63,  13869-71 

Rules  for  guidance  and  relaxation  of  11770-1 
Submission  of  inspectois’  further  report  to,  in 

appeal  cases,  question 11685-607 

System  of  marking  an  outrage  on,  . . 11355 
, Third  year’s  course  of  training,  for,  who  propose 
to  attend  lectures  in  Hniveraity  Colleges,  and 
higher  certificate  awarded  to,  ^ ..  11468 

Training  Colleges,  provision.  . ....  11474-9 

Women,  training  will  be  requir^  as  soon  as 
colleges  can  supply  enough  trained  teachers 
to  fill  vacancies,  ..  11332,  11474 


State  grant : 

Local  aid  .a  condition  for  securing,  DiluiOTth,  8.  9,. 

304-11,  592-5 

Practically  whole  of  .salaries  of  Natioaiil  School 
'J’eachers  ytaid  from,  JHlworth  . . . . g 

.Surrender  of  balances,  question,  Dilirorih,  178-90, 
260-74;  Cumvi-im,  7536-56;  (.'luTke,  8770-3, 
89.5.S  ; fflarklr,  11858-81:  l.•{93.3-57, 

U126-8,  14042-64.  14070-8  ; Hobson.  14268-73. 
Total  iiinount,  1011, />;7n;crf/t  ..  11  p.  120.  f. 

Sylhibu.s  book,  no  test  o)'  prolicie.ncy  of  school, 
Ifon'iihuj.  ..  ..  .')0ft0-l 


T. 

Teachers  : 

Abuse  of  system,  and  <jiiestion,  Tri strain. 

10196.  10222-.32.  10359-64 

Appeals,  see  that  UUr,. 

Appointment  a.H  county,  urban  district  coun- 
cillors allowed  when-co-opted,  Pilwnrth,  228-4, 
23.V.5,  p.  133.  1.;  t^tarkie,  11798-802. 

Appointhents  : 

Circular  issued  U)  inspec|.ors  leaving  impression 
that  bribes  were,  being  ac<’.eptod  bv  managors,. 

Starkie 13282-8.  13512-21 

Ha.ving  been  monitors  ])]'oferrod,  Starkic, 

11449-51 

Placed  in  tliird  or  lowest  grade,  l)ihi-oii}i.  123 
of  Unsuitable  oducational  capacity.  Dalo.  10620 

A.S, DISTANT  : 

Appointed  on  or  after  l.st  April.  ItXHI.  ineligible 
for  promotion  beyond  third  grade,  unless  in 
exceptional  circumstancejj.  and  l)y  special 
order  of  Commissioners.  DUwortk,  . . 123 

Average  required  for,  rcduce,d.  titarkU.  . . 1 1423 
M^e.  training  requirad,  Nforln'c,  11332-5,  11468 
Rule  that  order  in  whicli  they  stand  is  to  reiuaiu 
unaltej-ed  when  a new  manager  c.omes  in, 
Stavkic,  . . . . . . . ! . . 11802 

So-called  principle  of  the  “-swing”  introduced, 
fUarkie,  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  11423 

Total  number,  IHlworlh.  ..  ..  ..  162-3 

Principals  have  nothing  to  do  with  appointment 
of.  except  by  iwlvising  marnager,  PiUoorth, 
197-200 

Attendance  at  political  meetings,  (jiKwtion,  I)il- 
wtorfA,  926-33.  p.  133,1.;  .Stor/ar,  11771-6.1179$ 

CaNDI»ATI4S  for  training  <,-olx.koks  : 

Better  and  larger  supply  would  be  obtained 
were  initial  salary  rai.sod,  MoHeill, 

1786A-1807,  2024-42 
Deai'th  in  supply  of,  Hynes,  . . 6877-88 

Migi-ation  of,  question,  Dihnwth,  . . 136-7 

Supply  fluctuating.  THlwortk,  . . . . 745-7 

Censure  by  examiners  in  case  of  uegligeuco  in  per- 
formance of  duties  final,  Purcell,  3381-T 

Character  query  omitted,  DUwortk,  p.  133,  I. ; 

Starkie,  11802 

Oirculara  to,  . . . . . . . . p.  134-7,  I. 

Civil  rights,  Bingham.,  7320-2,  738:1-9.  7443-9  ; 
Ownmins,  7491-3,  7627-35  ; Tristram,  10355-8  ; 
Starkie,  11782-6,  12109-15,  12798-801. 

Classes  for  singing,  Starkie,  . . . . . . 11425 

Compteined  in  just  as  loud  terms  of  Results' 

system  as  they  are  now  complaining  of  present 
system,  Wyse 2463-85- 

Complaints  against,  by-  Man.agbus  : 
no  Copy  fui-uished  to,  unless  formal  enquiry  is 

to  be  held,  Purcell 3592-6 

Iiiquirj'  held  into  by  manager,  procedure, 
Purcell,  . . . . ' 3400,  3402-25 

Nature  of,  Pji-rceU.  3426-7,  3682,  3689-90 

COMPLAINT.s  AGAIN.ST,  BY  PER.SON.S  OTHER  TUAN 
■ MANAGERS ; 

Duties  of  examinei'S  connected  with  letters, 

PuTcen, ..  3408-20' 

Nature  and  origin,  Purcell,  . . 3437-9; 
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Teachers — continued. 

Complaints  against  Managers  : 

of  Dismifisal,  action  now  taken  by  Board, 

Starhie 11787-90 

Privilege  granted  of  inaking,  direct  to  Board, 

Storfcia ' ..  11787 

(Correspondence  not  carried  on  with  by  Board, 
and  exception  to  rule,  Dilworth,  205,  p.  133-4, 1. 
Course  of  study  for  students  after  leaving  training 
colleges  important,  McNeill,  3.530-44,  1620-i 
Criticism  of  proga-amnie  to  outside  public,  question, 
Dilworth,  225-8,  230-2,  033-44  ; Trisiravi,  10393- 
4;  Starkie,  11777-81. 

]>eputationa,  see  under  Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion. 

Difficulty  of  doing  work.  Forth 10057—00 

Diplomas  : 

Award  of,  process  followed,  and  statistics,  Wyae, 
2089-99,  2262-2266 
Form  for,  Wyse^^  . . . . . . p.  102,  I. 

granting  of,  question  as  to  conditions,  Dilworth, 
585-91 

Table,  Wyse,  ..  ..  ..  p.  105,1. 


Dismissals  : 

Appeals  to  Board  from  iiianagei's,  question, 
Starkie,  . . . . . . . . 11791—6 

Board  cannot  reinstate  teachers,  but  may  either 
remove  manager  or  not  allow  manager  to 
appoint  successor,  Dilworth,  . . . . 240 

Every  elfort  made  to  continue  teacher  ineligible 
for  pension  until  pensionable  age,  Starkie, 
11735 

Formal  statement  of  grounds  furnished  to 
teacher,  and  allowed  to  present,  statement  in 
own  defence,  Dilworth,  23(5;  Starkie,  11735, 
11787. 

Increase  in  percentage  since  1902,  but  nothing 
proved  as  to  ahsolnk^  incrcaac,  Starkie, 

11735,  13199-220 
foi  Inefficiency,  official  procedure,  .'ind  per- 
centage, Starkie.  ..  U7(10--9.  11787 

Last  resource,  Dilworth,  ..  ..  1KU-70 

by  Managers,  no  information,  Starkie,  117-12-4 
None,  on  account  of  inability  to  adapt  them. 

selves  to  new  conditions,  Starkie.  . . 1 1735 
None  dismissed  on  single  bad  report,  nor  on 
report  of  inspector  below  rank  of  senior  or 
chief  inspector,  Starkie. 

11736,  11743-S,  12236-54 
of  Old  teachers  on  ground  of  inelhciency, 

questiou,  Clarke,  ' . . . . 9047-73 

not  Part  of  policy  that  all  teachers  below  ” good  ” 
arc  to  be  dismissed  or  eliminated.  Starkie, 
13682-9 

Policj'  to  get  rid  of  men  w'hcn  young  and  without 
ties  by  refusing  them  recognition  as  principal 
toacheiw  unless  tliey  qualify  for  diplomas 
within  five  years  of  completing  training, 

Starkie ..  11749-60 

Power  of  managers,  iiTespective  of  National 
Boai’d,  PurceU,  . . . . . . 3589-90, 

Power  of  National  Board  iiTespective  of 
managers,  Purcell,  . . . . . . 3591 

Procedure.  Dilworth,  . . . . . . 648 

Rare,  except  for  immorality,  Starkie,  . . 11760 
on  Report  of  single  inspector  in  no  case,  and 
instance  and  question,  Lemase,  14508-32 
Riglit  of  appeal  direct  to  Board,  DUtcorth,  240 
Thorough  inspection  of  school  .os  a whole,  and 
examination  of  all  children  necessary.  Starkie, 
12255-64 

of  Two  kinds,  Starkie,  ..  ...  ^1736-41 

Warning  before  severe  punitive  aotiou  is  taken 
so  as  to  have  ample  opportunities  of  remedying 
deiecis,  Starkie,  ..  ..  ..  11735 

Dominating  idea  of  restrictions.  DiltcorNi,  p.  133,1. 

Due  facilities  for  appeal  to  Board  not  allow'ed. 
Downing  . . . . . . p.  477,  II. 

Examination  after  having  left  Training  College, 
question  as  to  desirability,  Doioning, 

5023-6.  5153-5 

Examinations  of,  preparation  of  questionB,  circular, 
p 141,  I. 

Examinations  held  by,  not  an  adequate  test  of 
work  done  by,  Wyse,  . . . . . . 2181 

Exception  taken  to  not  being  at  liberty  to  promote 
pupils,  except  at  beginning  of  school  year, 
-.  ..  ■ ..  ..  5156-8 


Teachers- coni  inued- 

Extracte  only,  of  reports  sent  to,  and  full  desired, 
Dilworth,  236,  348,  1046-61  ; Pooler,  6769-76  ; 
Benson,  8129-34  ; OolUs,  6223-32,  6262-3,  6298- 
303 ; PurceU,  3674-6 ; Tristrem,  10308-21  ; 
Starkie,  11787. 


Falsification  of  accounts  : 

Action  taken  by  chiefs  of  iuspeotiou  in  case  of 
and  inefficiency  indefensibly  lax,  Starkie,  11735 
Pines  and  severe  punishment  for,  under  Results 
system,  Lemaas,  ..  ..  10964—7 

Inducement,  question  as  to,  Starkie, 

1195G-9,  12167-87 
Opportunity  given  of  foiwarding  statement  in 
defence,  'PuroeU,  3390-6,  3529-36 

Financial  demands  made  upon,  for  equipment 
and  cleaning  of  schools,  and  effect  on  marking, 
question,  Dilworth,  280-1,  378-413,  507-19, 
597-8;  McNeill,  1340-50,  1366-74,  1383-93, 
1466-82,  1652-6,  1773-80,  1785-6,  2000-8; 
O'Connor,  2811-17,  2660-4,  2825-39.  3074-80  ; 
PurceU,  3677-81;  Purser,  4552-61;  Pooler, 
5568-77,  5660,  6717-21,  5820-1,  6825-8;  Grier- 
son,  6881-3,  5938-9  ; Benson,  5995-6006,  C007-9, 
6076-90,  6101-16,  6139-43,  6186-7  ; CoUis, 
6209-20,  6303-10,  6385-7,  6408-10  ; WoodiPard. 
6424  ; Hynes,  6059—60  ; Miller,  3050-61,  8258-67  ; 
Mahaffy,  8352-6,  8413-14  ; Ward,  9383-7  ; Dale, 
10536-7;  Starkie,  11320-3,  11659-63;  Holmn 
14167-62,  14194-7,  14308-13.  , 

Forbidden  to  keep  public-houses,  or  to  bo  the 
husband  or  wife  of  a person  keeping  a public- 
house,  Dilworth  . . 222,  282.  p.  133,  I. 

frood  teachers  secured  for  country  schools,  and  some 
of  be.^t  schools  in  ou-tof-the-wav  parts,  Starkie, 
11371 


Grades,  see  that  litla. 

0-rants  from  Board  for  cultivation  of  Irish  studies 
among,  ..  ..  ..  ..  11443 

Greater  freedom  from  anxiety  under  present 
system,  0’C'o«.«ior,  ..  ..  ..  2680-6 

Greater  freedom  in  selecting  text-books  and 
arranging  subjects,  and  question,  O’Connor, 

2687-94,  272.3-7. 

Uriovauce.5  and  dLsoonteut,  and  question  of, 
Dilworth,  496-.50i,  665,  1019-20;  O'Connor, 
3267-92  ; Purser,  4511-16  ; Pooler,  5798—801, 
6814-7,  5860  ; Clarke,  8718-20,  9214-23  ; IFard. 
9293-0,  9549-56,  9664-7. 

Higher  certifi cates  : 

Awarded  to,  who  successfully  pas.s  exiunination  in 
subiecte  of  prolcsaional  or  gcsiiera!  character, 

Starkie H4fi8 

Notice  to  Managers  and  Teachers,  . . p.  616,  II. 
Inci-eased  facilities  under  new  scheme  for  encourag- 
ing earnest  teachers  and;  controlling  negligent 
teachers,  Doimvng,  - . . . ■ ■ 4978 

Increments,  see  that  title. 

Inefficiency  : 

Furnished  with  statement  of  charges  of  irregu- 
larities or  inefficiency,  and  allowed  to  submit 
renlv  or  explanation  direct  to  Board,  Starkie, 
^ 11787 

Number  of  oases,  qu^tion,  Wyae,  2084-7 

Process  followed,  Wyse,  . . . . 2080-3 

should  be  Informed  of  inspector's  statements  in 
appeal  cases.  Hynes,  0985-90.  7092-6  ; Starkie, 
1158.W507.  134  38--57  ; Hobson,  14186-93,  14248- 
52. 

should  be  Informed  of  object  of  check  inspection, 
TFard,  . . • • • • • • 9351-2 

Insecure  tenure  imder  Results  system,  question, 
Lemass.  ■ ■ • • ■ • • • 1096ff-.i 

Insecurity  of  tenure,  Starkie,  . . 11928—53 

Lack  of  initiative  in  formulating  schemes  of 
instruction  or  in  adoption  of  new  methods, 
O’Connor  ..  2728-36,3083-118 

Liberty  in  dealing  with  school  programme  and 
interfernce  of  inspectors,  question,  McNeill. 
1493-7  : O’CoH-nor,  3191-201  ; Downing,  4974-7, 
4997-5000.  .5985-8,  6384-92,  5470-7  ; Pooler, 
5714-6  ; Mahaffy,  8617  ; Forth,  10057-66  ; 
Trisimm.  10182-92  ; Starkie,  13777-80  ; Hobson, 
14265. 

Managers  required  to  enter  into  formal  agreements 
with,  Starkie,  . . ■ ■ 

Maternity  rule.  Downing,  p.  477,  II.  ; Wyse,  ,.556- 
66  • Blmham.  4347-40,  Miller.  8306-12  ; Starkie, 
12.564-75,  12927-33. 
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Teachers — continued. 

Matter  of  greater  importance_  to,  to  liayo  just  and 
uniform  system  of  inspection  than 

Dale,  10<09-8U4 

Merit  Marks,  aee  tkai  title.  , ■ -u 

More  trust  and  confidence  should  be-  placed  in,  nv 
CommissionerR  and  their  officers.  Pimer,  p.  -tbi,  11 . 
Necessity  of  written  preparation  for  lesso^ 
question,  Dou'uing,  ■ ■ ■ ■ . , 

New  managers  must  enter  into  agreement  with  each 
member  of  esiating  staff,  and  cannot  disperse 
with  services  of  any,  except  under  terras^  of 
agreement,  tytai'lda,  ■ ■ ■ ■ 1179'7-8 

New  aubjects  in  cuvrioulum,  question  of  pressing 
hai-dly'on,  O’OojifiO/'  ..  •.  2792-803 

Notes  to  Teachers  ; 

Nature  of.  au<l  question  as  to  use  of,  Wyse, 
2427—34 


Teachers — continued. 

Return  of  number  compulsorily  ndircil  boJore- 
attaining  age  for  rctireinent  on  full  pension, 

Ee«pm»tbiUty  to.'  foraibtiou  .it  bI.™ 

I, St  be  pla«e.a  oil.  Pmr,  .W2.. 

Restrictive  rules,  . . -•  1>-  J3.{.  I. 

Revised  progr.ainme  submitted  to. 


no  Responsibility  on  chief  inspectors  for  prepara- 
tion of,  as  a whole,  and  not  forced  on  teachers. 
Punier,  . ■ ■ ■ ■ • • ■ 4307—13 

Submitted  to  whole  Board,  Clarke  9149-60 
Notice  of  Inspeotova’  visits,  question,  Ward,  93,6^ 
fiO  9743-50;  Svnes.  (3991-7007;  Tristram,  10377- 
8l’;  Dale,  10571-5.  10048-51,  10658-61,  10829- 
31;  Starkie.  11960-2,  12649-7i>,  13904-9; 

[fobson,  14183—5,  14238—47. 

Number,  1902-12,  p.  517,  II.  , „ , . , 

no  Obieotion  to  coimmmicatiou  of  codified  circulai-s  . 
to.  St-arhie,  ..  ..  • • •• 

• Observation  book  open  to,  Dilirortk,  . . 1032 

Renalties  and  fine.s,  code  and  procedure,  PurccU, 
3397-8,  3421-5;  Starkie,  11681-4,  11986-90; 
Frizzell,  14110-5,  14121-4. 
not  Permitted  to  carry  on  trades,  or  to  be  engaged 
in  any  trade,  or  occupation,  or  to  be  members  of 
any  association  tending  to  impair  their  usefulness 
as  teaohei-s.  Dilwoi-fh,  221-2,  282-93,  219-35, 
p.  133,  I.  ; Starkie,  11782-6. 

Practical  rules  for  guidance  of,  Dilworth,  p.  133,  I. 
Preparation  for  work,  circular  to  Inspectors, 
and  question,  p.  147-8.  I.  ; Starkie,  13878-88. 

P14TNCIPAI-.S  : 

Nothing  to  do  with  appointment  of  assistants, 
except  by  advising  manager,  Dilworth  197-200 
Total  number,  Dilworth,  . . . . ■ • 162 

Reiufled  recognition  as,  unless  they  qualify  for 
diplomas  within  five  years  of  completing 
training,  Starkie,  ■ . ■ ■ 11749-60 

Training  required,  Sta/rkie.  11332-5,  11468. 

Prizes  for  successful  teaching  of  Irish,  Starkie,  11443 

not  Prohibited  from  farming,  THJwortA,  ..  221 

Promotion,  see  that'  UUe. 

Provision  for  watching  work  of  students  from 
training  colleges  for  first  five  years,  MeNeill. 

1545-51 

Pupil  Teachers’  class  instituted,  Starkie,  11423, 
11446-8 

Reoraitment  of  inspectors  from  ranks  of,  question, 
Dilworth,  18-19  ; McNeill,  1666-71  ; Downing, 
506^75  ; Pooler-,  5823-4  ; Bingham,  7267-74  ; 


Rules  and  regulations  wilh  regard 
Downing  • • _ • • 

Salaries,  see  that  title. 

Saturday  conferences,  Sltirkic,  •• 

Stall  regulated  by  nvcmgc  uttembim-c.  uml  tukcu 
into  consideviitiou  in  iirnvnig  id  mcril 

MeNeW  

Start  on  career  bettor  oqmiiped  l.hiiii 

• • ® 

no  Stainpage  on  lottem  sent  to  lns|H'clor.'^.^  [It-  SO 

Statement  of  whole  caroer  imqnu'iHl  and  sent  to 
manager  nud  diveoted  to.  with  re<]iies1  |o  Inruish 
explanation  or  observation  in  e:isi‘<  ol  meineiiey 
in  school  work.  ITi/Nf.'.  • • • • • ■ 

not:  Students  out  of  school  liom-s.  M'lliiijJn.  S3«(; 
Study  after  leaving  Training  t’olleg.''  ns  eoinlilmn 

of  promotion,  snggeslod.  t'onn  O'. 

^ ' 31142  7,  3!  1)3  n. 

SvAteiu  of  marking  ;in  outriigi'  on,  iS/«iW.'/e.  ll.)i>5 
Tendency  to  study  inspector  ami  supposed  nliosyn- 
e-raeies  rather  than  to  ih'velop  on  own^  ".‘,‘’'*4 
question.  O’Connor.  . ■ • • 272i>--7 

Third  years’  course  of  triiiniiig  for.  who  propose 
to  attend  lectures  in  University  t’olh'gcs,  mnl 
higher  eertifie-ate  awarded  to.  Slurkie.  . . 1 1468 
Tone  and  manner  adopteil  towards,  by  inspeelms, 
Dilworth,  206-12,  909  -10.  p.  132.  1-:  /'m-srr.  40.58  - 
63,  4179-201.  4548-9  : Poolrr.  55.52  l)2.  :.()1  < 24. 
.565.5-9,  5673,  5708-13.  5748-50,  5708  75; 

Grierson.  5869-(5.  5877-S.  .5917  33.  59t2-.'s5, 
5973-5.  5981-5;  BeiiHiiii.  OOl-l  33.  Olou  i; 
(!ollis,  6231-43,  6239-50.  0280-7,  0311-15: 

Bingham.  7236-9.  724.5-9  ireo./irm'd.  0513; 
MacLoughlin,  7787-93;  Cummins,  748/ --H  /494. 
7603-8;  Makaffy,  3338.  8342;  Clarkr,  8/1-, 
884C,  923.3-8;  iVard,  9290- (> ; Forth.  10007-86; 
Starkie.  11955-62,  12107 -87.  12032-18:  Jlolmoii. 
14175-82,  14218,  14295-300.  14314  5. 

Trained  iu  Model  Sidiools  iu  iie.w  subjeelw. 

•>» 

Training  colleges  ; . 

Complaint  that  questions  at  .inly  exjiiimndKiiiH 
were  too  severe,  invesligiitiou  by  Bo:ir<h  and 
paTtioulats,  Leriiass,  ..  -■  10930- tl 

Critioism  of  prograimni^  a-nki'd  yi'ar  after 
Lemass,  ..  ..  •• 

Provision,  <Stor7rfc,  ..  ••  I14/4-.* 

Women,  training  will  bo  requii'ed  as  soon  as  eollegw 
can  supply  enough  trained  l.eaeheis  to  111! 
vacanciiB,  Starkie,  ..  13.32.  11474 

Work  of,  not  tested  by  anyone  but  inspee.kir, 
O’OoTi-nor.  . . • . • - - • 

Work  mistresses,  number.  Dibrortli.  ■ ■ 10.i 


14454-7 
o eoiiduct, 
p.  477,  II. 


Oumftwns,  7514—6  ; Demass,  11064—6  ; Trietrami,  Teachers’  A.ssociations  : 


10133-6  ; Dale,  10742-8  ; Starkie.  12748, 
1 3766-76. 

Relations  with  Board,  Dilwortk,  206-12,  p.  132  -3, 1 ; 
Starkie,  11770-96. 

Relaxation  of  rules,  Dilworth,  p.  133,1.;  Starkie, 
11770-1. 


Reprimands  : Deputation: 

not  Brought  before  Resident  Commissioner  as  Gommiss! 

a rule,  Starkie, 12423  rp„,un!-3i 

Confidential,  and  no  effect  on  reputation,  Starkie,  ^ ^ 

12430-9  Belfast,  see 

no  Importance  attributed  to,  Starkie,  13821-3  Boys  comi 

Issuing  by  examiners  inadvisable.  Dale,  insutticie 

10509-12,  10622-5,  10819-22  Forth, 

Letters  sent  out  by  secretaries,  Starkie,  11501—7  Tobermorc 

Only  go  on  letters  signed  by  secretary,  Lemass,  report: 

14363-6,  14620-3  . 

Procedure,  Starkie,  12426-53,  13859-71  • 

Sent  out  by  examinere  without  reference  to  any  Bipartite  : 
higher  authority,  and  question,  Purcell,  3513-  made  to 

28 ; Ward,  9435-45,  9622,  9740-1. 

Required  to  examine  pupils  every  year  and  question  Circular, 

as  to  desirability  of  inspector  testing  them  in  Examples 

same  subjects,  Wyse,  . . . . 2486-98  Hours  alio 

Ret-nvne  of,  form.s  for,  Dilworth,'^'  ..  . . 157-9  question 


Formal  r^iolutions  printed  mi  agi-inbi  iiud  hd(l 
b^ore  Board  at  vognliiv  inlcrvaU.  Slarkir.  llOiO' 
Teachers’  Organisation  : 

Criticism  of  action  of  inspector  thoiigiit  t»  b» 
doing  harm  to  eduention  of  distri/d.  question,- 
Dilworth,  . . . . • • • • • *!  I"”? 

Deputations  received  by  mu’cessive  Resident 
Gommissionei-s,  Dilworth.  . . . . 911-1,5 


Tejhnical  Institutes  : 

Belfast,  soe  Belfast. 

Boys  coming  from  iiatioual  scliools  fmuid  very 
insutticientlv  nropared  to  take  advautiigc'  of- 

Forth.  ■ . . , 

Tobermorc  National  Meliool.  extracts  tvom  general 
reports.  Miller  ..  ••  !>•  479  89,  H- 


Bipartite  and  tripartite  describing  arraiigcineiits- 
made  to  suit,  to  construction  of  sidiool.  Dowmvg, 
5008-l»- 

Circular I'-  I?*- 

Examples  ...  ..  ..  ••  ]).  50.{,  U- 

Hours  allotted  to  reading,  writing  and  avitliincti^ 
question,  Hynes.  . . . . ■ ■ U700-1- 
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Time  Table — continued. 

Memorandum  re  revision  . . . . p.  503 

Subjects  tested  by  inspectors  witbout  interfering 
with,  O'Oownor,  . . . . 2786—91 

Tipperary  Teachers’  Association: 

Memorial  from,  and  14  specific  oompiaints,  and 
Mr.  Welply’s  reply  to  complaints  so  made, 
p.  200-16  I. 

see  also  Clonmel  case. 


Trade  Preparatory  Schools  : 

Boys  eligible  for,  and  having  exhausted  pro- 
gramme of  elementary  schools,  kept  marking  time 
suggested  remedy.  Forth,  . . 9896-7,  9900-4 

Pimo^B,  source.  Forth,  . . . . 9886—91 

G-rade  of  education  which  should  be  provided  by 
National  Board,  9870,  9882-3,  9892-9 

Increased  number  desu’able,  Forth, 

9882,  9884-6,  10018 


TRISTRAM,  REVEREND  J.  W.,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral ; . . 10102-10408 

Appeals,  teachers  have  not  right  to,  in  fullest 
sense  of  word,  . . 10308—21,  10362—4 

•Board  of  National  Education  : 

Principle  of  appointment  of  officials  most  un- 
desirable, . . . . . . . . 10384-5 

Rules  should  be  tentatively  published, 

10193-202,  10233-47,  10390-2 
Increments,  automatic,  on  satisfactory  report, 
advocated,  ..  ..  10149-61,10204,  10219 

INSFECTOES : 

Conferences,  desirable,  . . . . 10176—81 

Districts  changed  too  frequently,  10167-73 
Experience  gained  by  teachers  in  primary  schools 
not  sufficient  to  qualify  for  office  of,  10133-5 
Individual  examination  in  certain  subjects 

10^0-76,  10138-48,  10220-1,  10282-307 
Recognised  methods  of  teachers  should  not  be 
interfered  with  by,  but  too  great  tendency 
on  part  of  teachers  to  destroy  individuality, 
objected  to,  . . . . . . 10182-92 

Training  in  practical  teaching  in  primary  schools' 
advocated,  ..  ..  ..  10118-37 

Visite : 

Change  from  results  system  has  not  much 
increased  number,  . . . . 10385-8 

Notice  of,  shortness  of,  and  disadvantages, 
10110-7 

Merit  marks  : 

Impossibility  of  summing  up  in  single  word 
character  of  school,  or  to  attain  uniformity, 
and  alternative  proposed,  . . 10149-54 

Plan  for  securing  uniformity  of  standard, 

10162-81. 

Tone,  system,  . . . . 10335-8,  10346 

Promotion,  by  seniority,  question, 

10205-14,  10277-81 
School  programme,  individual,  question,  . . 10389 
School  year,  uniform,  opposed,  and  year  for  each 
school  beginning  with  visit  of  inspector,  desir- 
able, 

10162-6, 10216-8, 10262-7, 10350-5, 10308-73 
Schools : 

Change  from  school  to  school  used  by  parents  to 
get  rid  of  attendance  officer,  and  question, 

® 10218,  10248-9 

English  systems  imsuitable  for,  10143,  10366-7 

no  Imurovement  in  efficiency  since  1900, 

10347-9 

Small,  efficiency  question,  and  tendency  of  in- 
spectors to  close  down,  10326-33,  10393-8, 
^ 10401-8 

Teachers : ’ 

Abuse  of  system,  and  question, 

10196,  10222-32,  10369-64 
Civil  rights  and  question,  . . 10365-8 

Complaint  that  they  never’  see  reports,  10303-21 
Criticism  of  programme  to  outside  public, 
question,  . . . . . . • • • 10393-4 

should  Get  notice  of  inspectors  visits  as  well 
as  Manager,  ' . . ■ • • • 10377-81 

Vemay,  M.,  Inspeoteux  des  Ecoles,  extracts  of 
letters  from,  Parser  ..  ..  p.  472,  II. 


w. 

Walsh,  Dr.,  Ai’chbishop  of  Dublin,  resignation  from 
Board  of  National  Education,  question,  Starhie, 
13244-81 

WARD,  PHILIP,  Commissioner  of  National  Educa- 
tion : 9263-9822 

Correspondence  re  dismissal  of  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Purser,  469-70,  II. 

Apreals : 

Pines  and  dismissals  come  before  Board  9327-8 
Senior  or  chief  inspector  should  inform  teacher  of 
object  of  visit  of  check  inspection,  9361-2 
Standing  committee  for  dealing  with,  desirable, 
9329-36 

Teachers  should  have  right  to  re-inspection 
on,  and  divisional  inspectors  proposed, 

9694-701,  9742-3 
Belfast  case,  9303-rl8,  9408-34,  9494-603,  9518-30, 
9667-66,  9723-31,  9780-92, 

Board  of  National  Education  : 

no  Alteration  of  rules  without  majority  of  Com- 
missioners being  present,  question,  9463-6 
Circulars : 

should  be  Inserted  in  Appendix  to  Report, 
9400-2 

Issued  in  June,  1911,  and  August,  1912, 
intended  to  remedy  system,  . . 9303-18 

Commissioners  : 

no  Definite  rules  as  to  practice  of  office  laid 
before,  . . . . . . . 9368-^2 

Imbued  with  one  idea  and  actuated  by  one 
motive,  to  administer  in  most  efiectual 
manner  system  of  primary  education, 
9285 

Number  of  letters  received  from  teachers, 
9293-6,  9649-64,  9693-4,  9702-6,  9816-8. 
Powers  and  duties,  but  in  practice  power 
largely  divested  of,  and  passed  on  to  Resident 
Commissioner,  9325-6,  9337-8,  9361-7, 
9378-82,  9622-63,  9668-78,  .9682-9, 
Resident : 

Position  9612-17 

Strained  relations  with  elder  officials, 
question,  . . . . . . . . 9492-3 

Suspension  of  Chief  Inspectors,  and  question 
as  to  powers  ..  ..  9509-11 

Visits  to  schools  : 

Desirability  of,  question,  . . 9819-22 

Tendency  to  lessen  confidence  of  inspectors 
and  public,  in  Board,  question  9494-603 
Examiners,  reprimands  sent  out  by,  without 
reference  to  any  higher  authority,  and  ques- 
tion, . . . . 9435-46,  9622,  9740-1 

in  LooMng  for  best  education^  results  not 
draire  or  intention  of,  that  any  injustice  should 
be  inflicted  on  any  teacher,  . . . . 9285 

Marks  necessary  to  get  increment  and  promotion 
should  appear  in  published  rules  of,  9378—79 
Notice  shoidd  be  given  before  proposed  rules 
became  rule  in  practice,  . . 9467-70 

Office  work,  question  as  to  employment  of  ex- 
inspectors,  . . . . . . 9471-6 

Routine  business,  suggestion  for  conducting, 
9454r-9 

Clonmel  case,  9303-18,  9565-6,  9717-26,  9729-30, 
9774-85,  9787-92. 
Cloondaff  sase,  . . . . 9446-62,  9793-806 

Increments,  should  be  annual,  and  come  to  every 
teacher  as  matter  of  course,  with  certain  pro- 
visions  932CK4,  9389-407,  9707-14 

Inspectors  : 

Distribution  of  districts  and  circuits  and  general 

work,  question,  . . . . . . 9476-88 

Element  of  examination  should  enter  into  in- 
spection, and  suggestions,  9298,  9338-50, 
9639-44,  9570-9,  9618-21,  9679-81,  9754-73 
Dictatorial  tone,  . . . . 9290-1 

Divisional,  scheme,  . . 9694—701,  9716—6 

Formal  visits,  notice  to  teacher  as  w^  as  to 
manager,  question  re,  . . 9355—60,  9743-50 

Junior,  sufficiency  of  initial  salary  to  secure  as 
good  men  as  desired,  question,  . . 9489-91 

3 a 
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WARD,  PHILIP— conttnwecZ. 

Merit  marks  : 

Check  inspectiou,  inspector  should  not  be  over 
critical  or  ceusoiions,  . . ..  . , . . 9354 

' Head  teaohei’  penalised  by  bad  assistant,  9388-9 
Junior  inspector  should  hav6  power  to  raise,  but 
not  to  lower  . . . . . . . . 9290 

Lowering  in  third  year,’ and  effect  on  incremeuts. 

9286-9.  9690-2 

Standard  value  impossible,  and  abolition 
advocated,  ..  '9298-302,9545-8 

too  much  Responsibility  put  on  inspector,  9208 
Wording  in  rules  re  school  budding  and  equipment 
, .as  affecting,  question,  ..  9383-7 

Primary  education,  education  given  of  mere 
practical  character  and  in  certain  subjects 
children  are  i-eaDy  better  educated, . 9274-82. 

9680-618,9757-70 
Promo, tion,  shordd  opme  to  eveiy  teacher  as  matter 
of  course  with  certain  provisions,  9320-4  9567-70 
• Reports,  comparison  of  new  and  old  systems  of 
dealing  witli,  and  question,*.  ■ ...  9732-9 

School  programme,  submission’  to  inspectors  before 
being  issued  for  criticism,  question,  9531-8 
School  year,  indmdual.fdr  school'  would  give  more 
satisfaction  to  teachers,  ...  . . 9749-53 

Teachers,  discontent,  and  question  as  to  being 
confined  to  certain  ar^,  929^6,  9649-66, 
9664-7 

Welply,  Mr,:  

■ Accompanying  Resident  Commissioner  on  visits  to 
schools,  question,  fi'tar/cic  ..  . r 13149-76 

Appointment  as  • chief  inspector,  question  as  to 
. ' -claim,  Storfcie,  ■ ..  13673-4,13177-98 

and  Glofimel  case,  Dilv>orth,  '963-71,  1002-8, 
p.  200-16, 1.;  MacSeiU,  1628-54,  1-808-10;  Wiiae, 
2267-87,  2302-27,  2678-^80  ; PurceU,  3600-13  ; 
Purser,  3997-4007  ; Hynes,  0713-52,  6817-29, 
6906-48,  6970,  7008-30;  -7066,  7063-^7,  7073-83, 
7161-87,  7191-4  Olorke,-  8967-^81,  8996-31, 
9176-6  ; Ward,  9303-18,  9665-6,  9717-26, 
9729-30,  9774-85,  9787-92  ; ^ Starkie,  11480, 
11486-97,  11509-30;  11632-46;  11707;  11731-4, 
12096-104,  12281-328;  13138-50,  13479-512, 
13531-90,  13609-41,  13809-16,  13838,  13889-90, 
13458-79,  13622-30 ; Lm-aas,  14398,  14406-8, 
14483-93,  14667-96. 

Return  of  schools,  inspected  by;  in  ’firet  yeai'  in 
Clonmel  cirouit  witb  merit  marks,  p.  520,  II. 

Wicklow  Teachers,  dissatisfaction  among,  with  respect 
to  pressing  teachers,  out  of  service,  and  question, 

pH^orth,  ....  ...  ..  1101-70 

Wilkinson,  Sir  Hiram,  appendix  .handed  in,  p.  485-6 


Woodward,  rev.  alpred  s.,  m.a.  : 

6421-6626;  App.  XX. 

. Inspectors  : • 

no  Charge  against  as  inspectoi-s,  . . ■ 6499-501 

Methods -do  not"  conduce  to  aouad  'education. 

p.  478,  II.  • ' 

Practically  no  teats  at'all'and  modified  system  of 
exaramation  favoured,  ; . • . . 6502-12 

Spirit  of  inspection  should  be  changed,  . . 6513 

. ' P-  478,  II. 

no  Uniform  system,  and  steps  should  be  taken 
to  secure,  p.  478;  II. 

Managers  : , ' 

Pull  reports  and  not  mei'ely  extracts  should  be 
sent,  p.  478,  II. 

Inspectors  should  talk  mattere  over  with,  rather 
than  make  statements  in  Observation  Book, 

which  are  a permanent  record, 6514 

Short  notice  of  inspectors’  -visits,  and  should  be 
remedied..,  ..  ..  ..  5514 

Merit  Mark.  : 

’ not  Condemned  if  inspection  were  ■&  reality, 

„ • -6487-9,  p.  478,  II. 

Pull  reports  without  -attempting  to  sum  up  in  one 
word ‘desirable,  ..  ....  6490-8 

Impressionist' and  tone  system  objected  to  6483-9 
■ • ■ - • p.  458,  II. 


WOODWARD,  REV.  .ALFRED  S.,  M.A.— contmued. 

• Merit  Mark— coiifi'imed. 

Personal  salaiy  should  be  given  and  part  oaly 
dependont  on  . . . . . . ; . 662C 

Seinous  complaints  . as  to  wiint  of  uniform 
standard  known  ’ of.  and  particular  case 

instanced  and  facts.  . . , . 6433-79^; 

Schools : 

Cleaning,  responsibility  question,  6424 

Promotion  of  children  should  depend, to  some 
extent  on  inspection  . . . . p.^  478^  n. 

School , equipment,  case  of  teachei’  being  respon- 
',sible  for  maps  and  stationeiy  . . ..  6424-30 

School  programme,  special  subjects  inpre  discretion 
should  be  left  to  raamigei'  . . ....  652(A-3 

School  year : 

Individual,  for  each  school  preferred,  6480-1 
Time  of,  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
inspections,  ..  ..  ..  p„  478,  II. 

Writing,  see  Writing  and  Conipositinn  ■under  .School 

Progi'amme. 

WYSE,  A.  X.  BONAPARTE,  .M.A.,  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  : 

2046-2619,  App.  IV.  {parts  IV;’&  VI.)  ’ 

Appeals,  procedm'e,  ..  2193-242,  2360-9 

2530-46. 

' Board  of  National  Education,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner and  private  secretary,  'visitis  paid  to’schools 
2102-4 

Clonmel  case,  . . . . 2207-87,  2302-27,  2578-80 

Increments  : 

Absolute  necessity,  in  interests' of  teachers  of 
aystem  of,  and  admintetratiou  with  all  fairness 
that  ban  bo  reasonably  expected  possible, 
2106-48,  2243-61,  229'2-301,  2560-72. 

Animal: 

Effect  on  efficiency  of  sclioqls  would  not  be  so 
.good  as  triennim,  . . ...  . , 2348 

'would  have  to  bo  Very  trifling  sgin  . . . 2347 

Automatic,  teachers  not  in.fa-vom’  of,  2353-9 
Depending  on  average  attendance,  and  grievance 
of  boy’s  under  seven  being  ineligible  2547-64 

Process  2056-79 

Schemes  proposed  not  considered  an  improve- 
ment of 2106-48,  ■ 2243-61 

Inspection  system, ; 

Sufficient  test  of  schools  aud  proficiency  of 
pupils,  and  question  re,  2292-301,  2342-9, 

. 2466-62,  24.99-2521. 

Inspectors  : 

Criticism  of  policy  of  Board,  hot  allowed,  in  Blue 
Book  to  be  presented  to  Parliament,  but  at 
libei’ty  to  approach  Board  with  any  suggestions 
2179-80 

Divisional,  appointment  suggested,  and  suggested 
duties'  ..’  ..  ..  2582-619 

Formal  examination  byj,  not  cousidcred  good  for 
education  in  firimary  schools  and  question  as 
to  change  in  -views,  . . 2182-8,  2573-7 

Jumor,  training,  present  method  satisfactory  on 
whole,  but  might  be  more  thorough,  . 2522-3 
Suggested  redistribution ; 259.'5-619 

Merit  Marks  : 

Abrupt.raising  of  standard  in  Tipperary,  question 
as  to  reconciliation  -with  statement  that 
uuifonnity  has  been  attained  and  not  being 
noted  or  checked  in  office,  .2267-87,  2301-27 
Balancing  of,  question  re  difficulty,  2067-72 
Considered  satisfactory  way  of  classifying  school, 

and  reasons,  ' . 2328-32 

PuU  allowance  made  by  inspectors  for  fact  of 
school  only  having  been  couple  of  rrioiiths  at 

work,  ■ . . ' 2625-9 

Lowered  by  new  inspector,  procedure,  ' 2072-5 
Lowering  without  any  examination  quite  legiti- 
mate and  right  in  certain  cases  ' 2189-92 

Opinion  as  to  superiority  of  system,  and  question 

re,  , . ■ ’2149-59 

Tendency  of  inspectors  to  raise,  in  third  year  and. 

also  for  teacher  to  work  harder  2109-17 

Tone,  . . . . 2160,  2169-76,  2607-13 
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WYSE,  A.  N.  BONAPARTE — continued. 

Merit  Marks — continued. 

Uniformity,  steps  taken  to  secure,  and  more 
could  be  done 2370-81,  2581. 

Promotion  : 

Depending  on  average  attendance  and  grievance 
of  boys  under  seven  being  ineligible,  2547-54, 

Process 2056-79 

School  progi’amine,  widened,  and  question  re 
2410-26 

Schools  : 

Grouping  of  standards  in  small  schools,  and 
opinion 2400-9 

Improvement  in  every  respect  under  new 
system,  2160-8  2435-56,  2499-607,  2613-9. 

Pupils,  merit  certificate  given  by  teacher  and 
senior  inspector,  . . . . . . 2288-91a 

School  year,  uniform'  as  at  present  desirable,  2624 


WYSB,  A.  N.  BONAPARTE— continued. 

Teachers : 

Complained  in  just  as  loud  terms  of  Results 
system  as  they  are  now  complaining  of ' 

present  system 2463-85 

Examinations  by,  not  an  adequate  test  of  work 
done  by  teacher  ..  ..  ..  ..  2181 

Inefficiency : 

Number  of  cases,  question,  . . 2084-7 

Proce^  followed,  . . . . 2080-5 

Maternity  mle,  and  grievance  of  2556-65 

Notes  to  Teachei-s  issued  by  Board,  nature  of; 

and  question  as  to  nse  of,  . . 2427-34 

Requir^  to  examine  pupils  every  year  and 
qu^tion  as  to  desirability  of  inspector  testing 
them  in  same  subjects  . . . . 2486-98 
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